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aioiidu  ihcy  have  ^^^.rVi-H  i^ioKously  for  lh«  barest  nece&saric4  of  life. 

them  pctunilcK  «nd  withovi  woik.  which  ikey  seek  earnestly,  tnit  tail  fo  ot>iUu»t. 

are  piteous. 

^  vod.  Plrtnfft  Blankeu.  Clothing. 


llie  coisins  < 
Unrelieved,  tK 
We  seek  to  di... 


Your  financial  support  eam^Hly  BoUcited, 


TsfiASUiUUt:  F»  A.  BEVAN.  Eki..  D.L.,  J. P.,  54  LamUni  Sfwt**,  EX\ 
StiPSRtKTeKDSNT :  WILUAM  WHEATLEV,  4  Am/t^  Strrei,  St^mt  Sftttt^t. 
CAeffUt  and  Pastai  Ordtrt  may  he  ^nrm^/— Mess  its.  Damciav  &  Co. 


CITY  OF   LONDON   TRUSS   SOCIE 

S6    PINSBURY    SQUARE. 

E8TABLI8HEO  1807. 

Per  the  Relief  of  the  Ruptured  Poor  throughout  the  Kingdom* 
patron— H.R.K  the  prince  of  wales,  k.g. 

-Crc«sttrcr-JOHN   NORBURY«    Esq. 

TuK  Patients  (numbcrmg  about  10,000  in  the  year)  arc  ofbotli  sexes  and  atJ  ages,  from  children  t 
[month  old  to  adults  over  9;.  Over  Half  a  Million  (SJiiSOO)  Patients  have  been  relieved  since  \ 
\  ibrmation  of  the  Charity.    Additional  FundS  are  greatly  needed  to  meet  the  increasing  dema 

on  the  Charity.     Premises  recently  enlarged,  providing,  irfUr  aiia,  a  separate  cntraTice,  watling-roi 

mud  female  attendant  for  female  patients.    Subscriptions,  Donations,  and  Bequests  mil  ^ 

L  thankfully  received    by   the  Society's  Bankers  Lloyd's    Bank,   Limited,  72   Lomliard  Street,  an 
fby  the  SecTetary  at  the  Institution.     N.B.— Patients  are  relieved  In  and  fPOm  all  parts  of  the 

united  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies.  JOHN  whittington,  Se^rttarf. 


I 


THE  ROYAL  ORTHOP/EDIO  HOSPITAL; 

The  Pir»t  Hospital  Founded  for  the  Treatment  of 
Glub-Foot,  Spinal  and  other  Deformities, 

297  OXFORD  STREET  &  15  HANOVER  SQUARE, 

P^tr»nt^r^lH¥.  QUEEN.  /'a/rw— THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

Fraidtrnt—hOKXy  WANTAGE,  K.C.B.,  V.C  Ch^irt/fon  e/Cammi{it,—^iJL  WALTER  GtLBKV,  B»rt.,J 

7>i-*minff— RICHARD  B,  MARTIN,  E»q..  M.A.,  M.P. 

DBPBNOBNT  ENTIRELY  UPON  VOLUNTARY  CONTRiBUTiONS. 

1U  UMBER    of  Pattenu  beoefitcd    to  end  of  la^i  year  80,337.     935  PattentS  treated  In  1887.      £10 

■*''     cofutituicf  a  Life  Governor  ;  £6  5s*  a  Decennial  Governor;  CI  la.  anmuKy  •"'  Aiunial  r.ovcn  or  ;  c.<Lh  cniil 
to  recoftunend     itients  iu  proportion  of  the  amount  of  rfnitriKutirri       Ptinds  Urffently  Needed  in    mi 
erpenditure,  the  tcIlAhle  annual  income  being  jC^'^'  ' 

g  which  w*»  jtaBs  lc»  than  the  c«penditurt!»  wm  al 

*  have  ikllcn  qff  over  £too  during  the  last  nvc  year ,n, 
tocomf.   ContPttottilon*  ibankfiiUy  received  by  ti,c   i  «r.,.urcr  .it  Mmtiuj  v  l^mL  l.imUcO),  b'i  L.>uiUar'J  Street,  It.^./ 
M  ihc  H^^piuJ  by  TATE  S,  MANS  FORD,  Secretary, 


ew  Uc 


ppea 


MOO  URaSKn^Y  K13n>ED. 


(Patron;  HEE  MAJESTY  THE  qXTEEN.y 


RPHAN  WORKING  SCHOOL 

W500  Children  (of  botii  sexes)  have  been  Trained. 
500  are  now  being  Maintained  and  Educated. 

CHILDREN  ARE  RECEIVED  FROM  INFANCY 

to  tl  Y9Am  of  a^e,  and  are  retained  until  14  (or  15)* 

Senior  School  i  IIaverstock  Hill,  Maitland  Park,  N.W. 
Junior  Sdiool :  (Alexandra  Orphanage)  Hornsev  Rise»  N. 
Convalescent  Home :  Harold  RoaDi  Margate. 


, fPLEAS?  HELP  THE 
MTKERLESS  CHILDREN. 


TVBASUMfiR 


M.A., 


HORACE  CROOItS  MARSHALL.  Esq., 
. .^^  RANK,  Li 

COOIE,  M.A. 

Offices:  73  CHEAPSIDE.  LONDON. 


BANtuucs:  LONDON  JOINT  STOCK  RANK,  Ltd.,  Privcks  : 
SpcifFTAWv:  ALGERNON  C.   P, 


EC 


INDON  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

Ti^r* r •*¥»"— Th«  LoKu  Kimhaiito.  //#*•,  Si£rfiants—ThQ  Hon.  EwtLv  Kinkaiild,  Mi**  MoRUtN", 

Barclay  &  0>mpa>v,  Liaiii«d,  t  Pall  Malt  East,  S,W» 


r  »liich  ilM  f 
14.000  To 

i«ltli« 


i»_^^-u^-  --  !     J  '  Htn^  48  Institutes*  Homes,  and  Restaaratits,  f-T 

wurd>>  uf  30,000  are  beDefltodaiiiiiual]y% 

\.  liuuutic^i  liou^cb  ;iEid  Wof  Lrooms,  in  Service,  Bar^,  o^nd  Factories— Ar«  reached  Xty 


tt  one   '■  I  .  V  ti'iAion  anJ  Protection,  the  aim  being  to  help  und  tefriend  Gnh  exposed  lo  the  tcntpta- 
iU  of  Ciiy  iite. 

»  tt  OdMLTtmentS  mtl  Afflltated  Asenefas  designed  to  meet  the  Kpedai  needs  q{  Girhj  iodudinc  Pat  i 
»  Two  Watkn  :iQg  the   London  Parks;  Ruimiramt  iV&rk^  with  a  Visitor  for  Railway 

If  latt :  //*/r  .<.ich  Seaside  and  Country  Hocnes  ;  Circuiatinff  Librmri$4y  Edwcatltunn  i 

i  yuianoe  CommlUee  earnesily  appeal  for  increased  Funds  to  enable  them  to  maintain  and 
til*  work.    ContHbatlons  may  be  sent  to  the  Secretary.  Mr.  HENRY  KIDNER. 

OffloM:-25  and  26  GEORGE  STBBET,  HAND¥ER  SQUABE,  W. 


GALES,  WRECKS,  AND  LOSS  OF  LIFE. 

**  There  Is  Sorrow  on  the  Sem*** 

THE  SHIPWRECKED  MARINERS' 
SOCIETY, 

With  OVER  1000  AGENCIES*  has  relieved  MORE  THAN 
HALF  A  MILLION  persons  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Society  in  TS39. 

The  Wrcclced  Sailor^  Fisherman^  &c;  instantly  cared  for  and 

\t  I  the  WktoWf  Orphan  ^c  of  the  Drowned  Imm^djately  sought  out  and  succoured ; 

td  Sc4llarf/  of  tytity  grade  chariiablv  assisted. 

OOPITRIBUTIONS    URGENTLY   APPEALED    FOR. 
ILM.  THS  QLJCEii.  auurnuin-hDMinxi.  K.  8.  APEANE,  QMG. 

S^crttMrf—^.  E.  UAL'UE,  KsQ,,  26  Suffolk  Sirtet  Pall  Mall  East  London,  8. W. 


|0litrft9<d 


1Flew  ll?ear  HppcaU 


THE  WAIFS  AND  STRAYS  SOCIETY. 

Patron       ...       *       THB  QUBBN. 

NEEDS  for   jBSOOO  to  cover  Ex. 


AND 

PLEADS 


penditure    for    th 
Present  Year. 


OF  YOUR  CHARITY  SPARE  A  LITTLE 

FOR  THE  SUPPORT  OF  OVER  2650  HOMELESS  AND  DESTITUTE  CHILDREI 

Cheques  and  Postal  Orders  should  be  made  pay aMe  to  Rev.  E.  de  M,  RUDOLF,  Church  House^ 
Westminster,  S.W.*  and  crossed  "Llojfds  Bank,  St.  James's  Street  Branch.'* 


1 


,  0^ 


THE  RESCUE  SOCIETYJ 

(EsTARLISHEIt  1853), 

79  FINSBURY  PAVEMENT,  E.G. 

Treasurer :  WILLIAM  S.  GARD,  Esq. 
Bankers:  Messrs.  BARCLAY  &  CO. 

Sevcm   Homes,   accommodatmg   200  young   women   and   girls,    with 
Hospital  and  Maternity  Home,  are  maintained. 
509  application!}  for  admission  were  received  during  the  year  1897+  suit 
_  others  given  lcmp*:*rarv'  aid  or  advised,      tj.^ftS  hnve  been  welcomed  to  (bis  "doOT'i 

hope"  since  the  Socitriv  ^^:l'!■  esiablished. 

WE  HELP  ONLY  THOSE  WHO  DESIRE  TO  HELP  THEMSELVES. 

Funds  are  EARNi.STi.V  mjlk  itru  on  Uhulf  of  ihis  Reformatory  and  Preventive  Work. 
Coiltri  but  ions   wilt   be  thankfully  received  and  acknowledged  by   the  Secretar)',    Mr,  C.    STt;AI| 
Thorpe.  79  Finsbury  Pavkmlnt,  IjONtJON,  E.C. 


m 


THE  LONDON  CITY  MISSII 

IS  IN  URGENT  NEED  OF  FUNDS. 

It  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Home  Missionary  Societies,  having  I 
founded  by  Davhi  Nasmith  in  1835* 

It  formerly  employed  504  MISSION AEIES,  but  through  de 
of  old  subscribers  ihe  number  has  been  fi^EBUCED  TO  460* 

Over  HALF  A  MILLION  men  were  visited  last  year. 

K  friends  arc  unable  to  contnbute  ihe  whole  sum  necessary  !0  mi 
lain  a  musionary,  they  may  perhaps  be  able  to  offer  ;^to,  £^^  or  sma' 
sums.     These  subscriptions  will  be  grouped  for  particular  disiriclii,  ; 
will  thus  remove  the  very  pressing  anxiety  of  the  Committee. 
^/l'<fcrltrr/^— F.  A.  Be V A.N,  Esq. 

5rmfAinV/— Rev.T.  S.  Ht"rcrUNSON,  M.A.,  Rev,  R.  DawijOS.  JiA.] 


Ofiiii^l  Bridewell  Placf,  London,  E.C. 


Banktn—Mtsst^  Barclay  &  Co,,  Ltd. 
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rHE   PAYMASTER'S   BOY.     ^   New 

Scottish  Romance  by  NEIL  MUNRO,  Author 
of  *^^  John  Splendid^'  ^c,  begins  in  the  yanuary 
number  of  ''GOOD  WORDS;'  and  will  be 
continued  throughout   1899, 


SIXPENCE  MONTHLY  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED 

GOOD   WORDS 

CONTENTS    FOR    JANUARY. 

Helen  of  Troy.     By  Lord  Leichton.     Frontispiece 

1.  The  Paymaster's  Boy.  Chaps.  I.-III.  ByNEiLMuNRO. 

Illustrated  by  A.  S.  Boyd. 

2.  A  Visit  to  Whittier.      By  Edmund  Gosse. 

3.  The  Inhabitants  of  an  Egg-Shell.     By  G.  Clarke 

NUTTALL,   B.Sc. 

4.  Siberian  Silhouettes.     By  Evan  Aspray.     illustrated 

by  Arthur  Twidle. 

5.  Cat  and  Dog  Life.     By  F.  G.  Aflalo. 

6.  Vagrants    in    Winter.       By    T.    W.    Wilkinson. 

Illustrated  by  L.  Davie  I. 

7.  Historic  Houses  of  Paris.     By  G.  A.  Raper. 

Six  Illustrations* 

8.  Lord  Leighton  :  The  Painter  of  the  Gods.    By  Sir 

WyKE   BaYLISS,  F.S.A.,  P.R.B.A.       mth  Three  Illustrations 

9.  The    Gaiety    of    Martin    Luther.      By   the    Rev. 

William  Cowan,  M.A. 

10.  The  First  Foot.     By  G.  W.  Wood. 

11.  All  My  Story.     By  Maarten  Maartens.     illustrated 

by  Gordon  Browne. 

12.  A   Diplomatic   Scramble.     By   Vice-Admiral   A.    H. 

Markham. 

13.  Sunday  Readings.     By  Alexander  Maclaren,  D.D. 

14.  From  an  Idler's  Day-Book.     By  William  Canton 

Poetry — A  Dark  Shadow.     By  Feodora  Bell. 

Lincoln  Quire.   By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Ferrar,  M  A. 

** '  GOOD  WORDS  '  is  honourably  distinguished,  both  by  the  high  class  of  the  fiction 
rhich  it  provides  and  by  the  judicious  proportion  to  other  kinds  of  literature  which  is 
reserved  in  its  contents." — Spectator^  Dec.  3,  1898. 


ISBISTER  &  CO.,  Ltd,  15  &  16  Tavistock  St.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C 
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THIRD  THOUSAND,  Handsomely  Bound 

Nearly  500  pp.  Qilt  Top 

Demy  8vo  With  Portrait 

Price  16/-  and  Facsimiles 


BISHOP 
WALSHAM 


HOW 


^  MEMOIR 

By  His  Son  FREDERICK  DOUGLAS  HOW 


"i4  charming  and  satisfying  picture  of  the  man,  and  altogether  an 
admirable  addition  to  the  many  recent  biographies  of  distinguished 
Churchmen.''— ST.  JAMES'S  GAZETTE. 

"  Was  Bishop  Mow  a  perfect  Christian  ?  Judging  from  his  biography 
we  almost  thinlc  he  was.  .  .  .  If  we  take  the  record  of  his  life  and  set  it 
beside  the  New  Testament  we  seem  to  discern  a  transcript  of  the  Lord 
in  the  disciple,  which  is  almost  a  unique  thing  in  religious  literature.'* 

BRITISH  WEEKLY. 
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lUntvetgitig  of  Xonbon 
Examinations  for  Degrees  in  Arts 

1899  and  1900. 

Intermediate  Examination  (Honours): 

In  German,  1899— LESSING      w^,^    Editions  of  Lessing's  and  Schiller's  Works 
„  1900 — SCHILLER    j  in  Heath's  Modem  Language  Series.) 

B.A.  Examination  (Pass): 

In  German,  1899— SCHILLER  :    Maria  Stuart,  Wilhelm  Tell,  Ballads. 

(Scf  Editions  of  these  in  Heath's  Modern  Language  Series.) 

„  1900— GOETHE  :    Faust  (Part  I.),  Tasso,  Iphigenie. 

{Sec  Editions  of  these  in  Heath's  Modern  Language  Series.) 

B.A.  Examination  (Honours): 

In  English,  1900 — BEOWULF:  Beowulf  Translated  into  Modern  Metres,  and 
Edited,  with  Preface,  Glossary,  &c.,  by  Prof.  J.  Leslie  Hall.  Foap.  4to, 
sewed,  3s. 

SHAKESPEARE :  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Shakespeare. 
By  Hiram  Corson,  LL.D.     Large  crown  8vo,  6s. 

WORDSWORTH'S  PRELUDE:  The  Prelude.  Edited, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  A.  J.  George,  M.A.    Crown  8vo,  5s. 

COLERIDQE'5  BIOGRAPHIA  LITERARIA  (chapters 
dealing  with  Poetical  Criticism).  Coleridge's  Principles  of  Criticism. 
Chapters  L,  HL,  IV.,  XIV.-XXII.,  of  "  Biograimiia  Literaria." 
With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  A.  J.  George,  M.A.    Crown  8vo,  3s. 

TENNYSON'S  IN  MEMORIAM  :  Prolegomena  to  "In 
Memoriam."  With  an  Index  to  the  Poem.  By  Thomas  Davidson. 
Small  crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 

Tennyson.    His  Art  and  Relation  to  Modern   Life.     By 
Stopford  a.  Brooke,  M.A.    Demy  8vo,  7s.  6ti. 

In  French,  1900— V.    HUGO'S   HERNANI 

In  German,  1900— GOETHE'S   FAUST  (Part  I.) 

M.A.   Examination: 

In  German,  1899  and  1900— GOETHE'5   FAUST  (Parts  I.  and  XL). 

(See  Heath's  Modern  Language  Series  and  description,  Ac,  below.) 

GOETHE'S  FAUST  (Parts  I.  and  II.).  Edited,  with  Preface,  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Appendices,  by  Prof.  C.  Thomas.  Volume  I.— The  Fikst  Part,  Crown  8vo,  5s. 
Volume  II.— 1  HE  SixoxD  Part.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

*'  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  of  all  the  editions  of  Goethe's  /urusf,  whh  English  notes,  which  are 
known  to  me,  the  one  by  Professor  Culvin  Thomas  is  by  far  the  best.  It  is  constantly  used  by  my  students, 
who  have  derived  much  help  from  the  scholarly  introduction  and  the  excellent  notes  of  the  editor,  who  is 
evidently  thoroughly  well  ac(]uainted  with  the  latest  state  of  '  /ausi  philology  '  in  Germany  as  well  as  in 
other  countries."— Dr.  Karl  Breul,  M.A.,  King's  College.  Cambridge. 

"  I  have  carefully  compared  the  lurs^  Part  with  other  English  editions,  and  have  found  that  it  is  really 
far  superior  to  all  the  others.  I  was  glad  to  see  that  Prof.  Thomas  for  his  notes  has  turned  to  the  best 
advantage  the  German  Faust  literature  down  to  the  year  of  publication. ' 

Prof.  Arvvid  JoHANNSON,  M.A.,  Owens  College,  Manchester. 

*'  I  consider  Thomas*  Faust  to  be  all  that  you  claim  for  it.  The  introductions  and  the  notes  reflect  as 
much  credit  on  the  digested  scholarship  of  the  editor  as  on  his  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  University 
candidates.     I  shall  l^  happy  to  lecommend  these  works  on  their  sterling  merits" 

Cadic,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland. 


(See  Editions  of  these   in 

Heath's  Modem  Language 
Series. ) 


p.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  15  &  16  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
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THE  LAUREL  WALK.    A  New  NoveL 

By  Mrs.  Molesworth,  Author  of  "  Carrots,"  &c.     Crown  Svo,  gilt  top,  6s. 

*•  Good  all  through,  and  in  many  places  excellent." — Spectator, 
"A  delightful  romance." — Daily  Tclegraphi 

THROUGH  ARMENIA  ON  HORSEBACK. 

By  the  Rev.  Geo.  H.  Hepworth.  With  Coloured  Map  and  Twenty-seven 
Illustrations.     Demy  Svo,  6s. 

'*  The  most  evenly-balanced  accoimt  of  the  events  which  has  yet  been  published."— Z?a»/y  Chronicle. 

ENGLISH  CATHEDRALS.    New  Volumes. 

Each  Fcap.  Svo,  is.  net  (post  free  is.  2d.). 

16.  DURHAM  CATHEDRAL.     By  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler,  M.A.,  Canon  of 

Durham.     Illustrated  by  Herbert  Railton. 

17.  CHESTER  CATHEDRAL.     By  the  Very  Rev.  J.  L.  Darby,  D.D.,  Dean 

of  Chester.     Illustrated  by  Herbert  Railton. 

LIST  OF  OTHER  VOLUMES   IN  THIS  SERIES  SENT   POST  FREE. 
"  Beyond  criiicisra.  .  .  .  Daintily  printed  and  ably  written,  there  is  no  better  series  of  handbooks  to  llie 
English  Cathedrals."— y^tf  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 

JUDGMENT :  Human  and  Divine. 

By  the  Rev.  George  Jackson,  B.  A.,  Author  of  "  The  Table  Talk  of  Jesus,"  &c. 
Fcap.  8to,  is.  net  (post  free  is.  2d.).     Vol.  XII.  of  "  Tavistock  Booklets." 

LIST  OF  OTHER  VOLUMES   IN  THIS  SERIES  SENT  POST  FREE. 
*'  People  would  hardly  believe  how  much  wise,  useful,  and  common-sense  counsel  is  contained  in  these 
little  books."— 7'A^  Leeds  Mercury. 

FRIDTJOF  HANSEN.    A  Book  for  the  Young. 

Translated  from  the  Norwegian  by  the  Rev.  M.  R.  Barnard,  one  of  the 
Translators  of  "  Farthest  North."     With  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

^  [Just  Published. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  JOY. 

By  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  M.A.,  Author  of  "The  Old  Testament  and  Modern 
Life,"  &c.     Crown  Svo,  gilt  top,  6s. 
"Fine  discourses  .  .  .  they  breathe  a  brave  and  loving  spirit,  and  have  the  virtue  of  infusing  their 
writer's  health  of  soul  into  the  reader's  YitBiX."*^ Speaker, 

THE  COMMANDMENTS  OF  JESUS. 

By  the  Rev.  R.  F.  Horton,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Author  of  "The  Teaching  of 
Jesus,"  &c.     Crown  Svo,  gilt  top,  6s. 

**This  latest  work  by  Dr.  Horton  is,  we  feel  assured,  destined  to  take  a  high  and  permanent  place." 

Christian  World. 

A  NEW  AND  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION. 

THE  MEN  OF  THE  MOSS-HAGS. 

A  Story  of  the  Covenanters.  By  S.  R.  Crockett,  Author  of  "  The  Raiders," 
&c.  New  Edition,  with  Illustrations  by  C.  E.  Brock.  Twenty-eighth 
Thousand,  large  crown  Svo,  gilt  top,  6s. 

"Without  presumptuously  forecasting  what  Mr.  Crockett  may  do,  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  as 
yet  he  has  done  nothing  better  than  '  The  Men  of  the  Moss- Hags.*  "—British  iVeeklyiPni.  13, 1898). 
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so  CI  All    FESTIVITIES 


^.j-'  A  most  pleasing  feature  of  the  Season, 
are  easily  and  economically  provided 
with  the  aid  of  Liebio  Company's 
j  ExTRAcr,  It  renders  possible  the 
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BISMARCK. 


BISMA.BCK  was  one  of  the  chief  statesmen  of  the  connter- 
Bevolntion — this  is  the  thought  which  comes  home  to  one  with 
more  and  more  insistency  on  reading  the  recently  published  Memoirs.* 
His  main  function,  as  conceived  by  himself  and  as  revealed  in  his 
work,  was  to  represent  to  Germany  and  to  Earope  the  ideas  of  that 
oonnter-Bevolntion  of  which  his  countryman  Stein  was  the  leading 
fltotesman  dnring  the  actual  conflict.  Writing  to  Gerlach  in  1857, 
Bismarck  says,  *^  The  principle  of  the  battle  against  the  Revolution  I 
admowledge  to  be  mine  also."  It  is  true,  as  we  shall  see  later  on, 
BiBmarck  did  not  scmple  to  do  business  with  those  who  were  more  or 
leas  agents  of  that  Revolution,  and  the  very  letter  from  which  this 
extract  is  made  is  chiefly  devoted  to  an  argument  with  Gerlach  on 
behalf  of  the  policy  for  dealing  with  Louis  Napoleou,  whom  Bismarck 
recognised  as  carrying  on  the  tradition  of  that  democratic  absolutism 
which  was  one  of  the  products  of  the  Revolution.  But  to  Bismarck 
biudnesB  was  business,  and  he  never  permitted  any  sentimental  scruple 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  political  negotiations,  while  his  practical 
nature  did  not  allow  of  the  losing  sight  of  accomplished  facts,  however 
repugnant  he  might  feel  to  them.  He  was  not  a  philosopher,  but  a 
man  of  affairs,  though  at  one  time,  according  to  Hesekiel,  after  a 
period  of  wild  personal  lawlessness,  he  seems  to  have  plunged  rather 
deeply  into  the  sea  of  Spinosistic  thought.  In  his  capacity  of  states- 
maD»  however,  he  certainly  carried  out  the  general  ideas  of  one  of  the 
greatest  philosophers  of  the  counter- Revolution — Hegel.  In  his  con- 
ception of  the  State,  Heg^l  held  to  the  doctrine  of  its  omnipotence  in 
the  andent  Greek  sense:  that  the  individual  realises  himself  com- 

*  **  Bitmarck,  the  Man  and  the  Statesman :  being  the  Reflections  and  Reminiscences 
of  Otto  nm  Bismarok."    Two  vols.    London :  Smith,  Elder  k  Co. 
VOL.  LXZV.  A 
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pletely  and  only  in  and  throngh  the  institntionB  of  the  State,  and  that 
he  finds  in  the  secular  order  no  principle  of  separation  firom  the  moral 
and  religions  oonsdonsness.  For  this  omnipotent  State  is  needed  a 
strong  government,  which  will  nnify  the  varied  dasses  into  a  common 
whole.  That  government  can  only  be  administered  by  a  powerful 
executive)  supreme  and  absolute  in  all  fundamentals,  lifted  beyond 
criticism.  But  between  the  government  and  the  people  he  places  a 
mediating  element,  not  as  any  restriction  on  the  government,  but  as 
showing  to  the  people  that  the  government  is  being  well  administered. 
This  mediating  element  is  found  in  a  hierarchy  of  princes  and  officials,the 
official  class  being  open  to  talent,  and  so  not  partaking  of  the  character 
of  a  noblesse.  At  the  base  of  the  political  structure  is  a  powerful 
military  organisation.  Such  was  in  general  the  political  conception 
of  Hegel,  and  such  were  the  i(Ues  mires  of  Bismarck,  as  these  Memoirs 
indicate.  A  narrow  nationalism,  a  strong  class  government,  and  no 
"  popular  "  rule  in  any  shape  or  form — such  were  the  leading  notions 
of  Bismarck. 

The  Bevolution  had  overthrown  the  idea-  of  established  political 
authority,  and  though  it  conferred  on  France  one  of  the  strongest 
governments  ever  known,  first  in  the  Convention,  afterwards  in  the 
Consulate  and  Empire,  these  manifestations  of  democratic  absolutism 
were  not  anticipated  ;  they  were  not  part  of  the  original  programme. 
The  philosophy  of  the  Revolution  was  both  cosmopolitan  and  demo- 
cratic, though  its  methods  led  by  an  inevitable  reaction  to  nationalism 
and  autocracy.  It  was  bom  out  of  a  general  European  culture 
common  to  all  the  thinkers  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century — to  Kant  and  Rousseau,  to  Franklin  and  Turgot,  nay  to  such 
Conservatives  as  Gibbon  and  Hume,  and  to  such  a  Welt-Kind  as 
Goethe.  In  politics  it  was  based  on  the  idea  that  governments,  as 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  has  it,  '^  derive  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed  " — a  doctrine  which  may  lead  to  a 
Liberal  constitutionalism  or  a  democratic  absolutism,  but  which  is  in 
either  case  alien  to  the  Bismarckian  notion.  In  the  actual  working 
out  of  the  ideas  of  the  Revolution  1^  IVance  (in  some  respects  so 
diEastrous)  the  balance  turned  so  strongly  in  the  direction  of  demo- 
cratic absolutism  under  Napoleon,  that  the  oounter-Revolution  arose 
naturally  in  Europe,  and  the  chief  elements  of  that  movement — 
romanticism  and  nationalism — found  congenial  soil  in  Germany  above 
all  other  countries.  Prussia  led  the  way  after  the  humiliation  of 
Jena,  and  her  fervid  patriotism  initiated  the  great  revival  of  nationalism 
which  has  marked  the  Europe  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  which 
has  been  the  leading  cause  of  the  wars  and  turmoil  which  have 
characterised  that  epoch.  It  is  true  that  this  movement  of  nationalism 
has  generally  assumed  democratic  forms.  Fichte,  its  German  prophet, 
held  to  democratic  views,  as  did  the  Italian  and  Greek  agitators.   But 
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nothing  iB  more  dear  than  that  we  actoally  bring  about  resalta  in 
politics  which  we  never  intended  to  accomplish ;  and  in  every  conntry 
the  movement  of  nationalism  has  had  the  opposite  effect  from  that 
intended.     It  has  led  up  to  a  strong  government  marked  by  coercive 
policy,  to  militarism,  protectionism,  officialism.     These  elements  are 
oonsbtent  with  material  progress,  but  they  have  all  made  against  the 
conception  of  democracy  held  by  the  founders  of  the  national  move- 
ments.    The  beginnings  of  German  nationalism  seemed  to  be  demo- 
cratic in  their  character :  and  when  the  German  Diet  met  at  Frankfort 
after  the  insurrectionary  movement  of  1848,  the  bulk  of  the  deputies 
were  effusively  democratic  and  were  filled  with  the  idea  of  a  united 
democratic  Germany.     But,  just  as  the  Revolution  of  1848  in  France 
ended  in  the  revival  of  Napoleonic  autocracy,  so  did  the   German 
Liberal  movement  end  in  political  reaction,  and  the  political  brain  of 
that  reaction  was  Bismarck. 

It  has  been  argued  that,  though  Bismarck  was  the  chief  instru- 
ment tiirough  whom  German  unity  was  achieved,  he  was  not  really  a 
friend  of  Grerman  uuity,  for  he  urged  the  King  of  Prussia  to  resist 
the  attempt  of  the  Liberals  in  1848  to  make  him  German  Emperor 
with  a  Liberal  constitution,  and  because  of  his  action  in  the  Diet, 
especially  his  famous  speech  in  which  he  declared  that  he  would 
never  consent  to  see  the  ancient  Crown  of  Prussia  "  dissolved  in  the 
filthy  ferment  of  South  German  immorality."  We  must  not,  however, 
infer  from  this  that  Bismarck  was  not  a  believer,  even  in  his  young 
days,  in  some  form  of  German  unity ;  it  was  merely  with  him  a 
question  as  to  what  form  such  unity  should  take.  He  refers  with 
some  contempt  to  the  effervescence  of  the  student-class  which  marked 
the  reign  of  Frederick  William  III.  That  kind  of  German  unity  he 
did  not  want  Evidently  his  attitude  was  determined  by  two  con- 
siderations. In  the  first  place  he  would  not  accept  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a  Parliamentary  Crown.  That  made  the  offer  of  April  1849 
impossible.  But  if  the  Diet  were  not  to  confer  the  Imperial  Crown 
on  the  person  of  its  choice,  what  alternative  suggested  itself? 
Austrian  hegemony  (for  Austria  Bismarck  almost  throughout  these 
volumes  expresses  contempt)  was  impossible.  It  is  true  that  in  1862^ 
soon  after  he  took  office  as  Minister-President,  Bismarck  thought 
that  "  a  dualistic  apex,  with  Prussia  and  Austria  equal  in  authority,'' 
might  have  been  attained,  but  the  congress  of  princes  in  1863  put 
an  end  to  this  idea.  Parliamentarism  was  hopeless,  Austria  was 
hopeless,  there  remained  the  working  out  of  unity  through  the 
hegemony  of  Prussia.  But  in  1848  Bismarck  does  not  appear  to 
have  thought  that  Prussia  was  ready,  though  he  admits  he  did  not 
hold  that  opinion  so  strongly  as  in  after  years.  For  his  purposes 
Prussia  had  not  been  sufficiently  drilled  in  1848  to  take  up  the 
position  of  leader  and  guardian  of  German  interests  in  a  thoroughly 
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CoDseryative  sense  of  those  words.  Hence,  thonght  Bismarck,  a 
waiting  attitade  was  alone  possible.  The  government  of  Prussia 
must  be  organised  on  a  completely  royal  and  military  basis,  all 
sentimental  Liberalism  mast  be  treated  as  an  injnry  to  the  State, 
^'  Eisen  und  BliU  "  mast  be  taken  as  the  final  court  of  appeal,  and  the 
most  efficient  military  organisation  which  existed  in  Europe  must  be 
produced.  Preparations  must  be  made  for  the  aggrandisement  of 
this  strong  Monarchy  by  the  annexation  of  the  Danish  provinces, 
Austria  must  be  humiliated,  and  the  Power  which  Bismarck  early 
saw  to  be  a  certain  enemy  of  Germany  after  the  expulsion  of  Austria^ 
that  is  to  say,  France,  must  be  met  and  defeated.  Such  was  the 
programme  which  Bismarck  early  realised  in  his  own  mind,  and 
which  he  set  out  to  accomplish  after  he  had  rejected  the  Liberal 
methods  of  securing  unity  in  1849.  But  he  not  only  thought  of 
Germany,  he  thought  of  Europe  also.  For,  while  on  one  side  a 
narrow  patriot,  Bismarck  had  always  in  view  the  international  position 
of  a  united  Germany  which  should  have  come  into  being  under 
Prussian  hegemony.  He  foresaw  that  such  an  empire  would  not  be 
loved,  especially  since  it  expressed  the  idea  of  the  counter-Kevolution 
always  present  to  his  own  mind.  The  geographical  position  of 
Germany  is  such  as  to  expoBe  her  to  attacks  on  both  flanks.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  to  secure  the  goodwill  of  one  of  the  great 
Powers  able  to  do  mischief,  and  one  of  these  Powers  stood  also  for 
the  principle  of  Monarchy  and  the  counter-Revolution.  Therefore, 
Bismarck's  cardinal  principle  in  foreign  politics  was  firm  friendship 
with  Bassia.  It  is  worth  noting  by  those  persons  in  England  who 
think  to  fight  Russia  with  the  aid  of  Germany,  and  who  believe  in  a 
shadowy  German  alliance  for  British  purposes  in  Eastern  Asia,  that 
Bismarck  not  only  preferred  Russian  friendship  to  that  of  England, 
but  saw  clearly  that  Russian  activity  in  Asia  meant  greater  security 
in  Europe  for  Russia's  neighbours,  and  that  he  was,  consequently, 
quite  favourable  to  the  idea  of  Russian  extension  in  the  East.  It  is 
not  likely  that  this  obvious  idea  has  been  abandoned  by  Germany, 
and  it  is  a  warning  to  short-sighted  Englishmen  that,  in  relying  oq 
German  support  in  fighting  against  the  inevitable  advance  of  Russia, 
they  are  leaning  on  a  broken  reed. 

Thus,  instead  of  the  vague  and  generous  dream  of  German 
Liberalism,  was  founded  the  rule  of  the  Prassian  drill-sergeant  as 
the  means  whereby  German  unity  was  to  be  achieved.  The  years 
between  1849  and  1862,  when  Bismarck  became  the  first  figure  in 
the  Prussian  Ministry,  were  spent  in  holding  various  posts,  including 
that  of  Prussian  representative  at  the  Federal  Diet  at  Frankfort,  of 
Minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  for  a  very  brief  period  at  Paris. 
During  this  time  Bismarck  was  meditating  his  schemes  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  day  in  which  he  should  wield  power.     His  main  objects 
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were  to  Btrengthen  the  character  of  the  Prnssian  govemment  in  his 
direction^  to  combat  the  pretensions  of  Parliamentariam,  and  to 
arrange  as  to  the  external  relations  of  Prussia  as  soon  as  her  designs 
were  perceived  by  Earope.  As  regards  this  latter  point,  the  great 
thing  to  be  prevented  was  a  combination  between  France  and  Austria. 
On  this  subject  it  is  interesting  to  read  the  correspondence  between 
Bismarck  and  Gerlach.  Both  are  sincerely  against  the  Revolution, 
both  are  for  fighting  it  by  every  means  possible.  Bat  Gerlach  is  the 
simple  and  honest  person  who  will  not  fight  with  the  devil's  weapons. 
He  aigues  that  Prussia  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  Louis 
Napoleon,  who  is  the  product  of  the  Bevolution.  Bismarck,  on  the 
other  hand,  though  abhorring  the  Revelation,  is  yet  willing  to  make 
a  "deal"  with  France  for  the  sake  of  preventing  any  conjunction 
between  her  and  Austria,  which  would  have  spoilt  Bismarck's  game. 
The  understanding  with  Russia  was  to  be  firm  and  clear. 

The  spirit  in  which  Bismarck  took  up  the  post  of  Minister- 
President  in  1862  is  evident  from  his  account  of  his  conversation 
with  the  King  in  the  park  at  Babelsberg  on  September  22.  ''I 
succeeded  in  convincing  him  that,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  it  was 
not  a  question  of  Liberal  or  Conservative  of  this  or  that  shade,  but 
rather  of  monarchical  rule  or  parliamentary  govemment,  and  that  the 
latter  must  be  avoided  at  all  costs,  if  even  by  a  period  of  dictatorship. 
I  said :  ^  Li  this  situation  I  shall,  even  if  your  Majesty  command  me 
to  do  things  which  I  do  not  consider  right,  tell  you  my  opinion  quite 
openly ;  but  if  you  finally  persist  in  yours,  I  will  rather  perish  with 
the  King  than  forsake  your  Majesty  in  the  contest  with  parliamentary 
government.'  This  view  was  at  that  time  strong  and  absolute  in  me, 
becanse  I  regarded  the  negations  and  phrases  of  the  Opposition  of 
that  day  as  politically  disastrous  in  face  of  the  national  task  of 
Pmssia,  and  because  I  cherished  such  strong  feelings  of  devotion  and 
affection  for  William  I.  that  the  thought  of  perishing  with  him 
appeared  to  me,  under  the  circumstances,  a  natural  and  congenial 
oondnsion  to  my  life."  Bismarck  was  almost  more  monarchical  than 
the  King,  who,  though  he  objected  to  rule  according  to  the  ideas  of 
the  Parliamentary  majority,  still  held  back  from  strong  measures  and 
was  inclined  to  abdication.  However,  he  saw  that  he  had  secured 
the  right  man  for  his  purposes,  and  the  nomination  of  Bismarck  was 
made  public  on  the  following  day.  From  that  day,  for  a  whole 
eventful  generation,  Bismarck  controlled  the  destinies  of  Prussia,  of 
Grermany,  and,  to  no  small  degree,  of  Europe.  What  he  did  in  detail 
is  matter  of  history,  on  which  it  is  not  worth  whUe  to  expatiate. 
What  is  more  to  the  point  is  to  discover  what  has  been  his  influence 
in  Europe,  and  also  on  the  great  empire  which  he  helped  to  bring 
into  being. 

Holding   firmly  to  the  kind   of   politics   which  I   have   called 
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Hegelian,  Bismarck  has  sought  to  aggrandise  the  idea  of  the  State 
and  to*  treat  the  individual  as  if  he  were  but  a  pin  or  eog  in  a  vast 
machinery.  To  Bismarck  the  man  exists  for  the  State,  not  the  State 
for  the  man.  Current  Grerman  political  philosophy  is  saturated  with 
this  idea.  It  was  partly  bom  out  of  the  hard  political  necessities  of 
Germany,  so  shattered  by  the  Napoleonic  impact  that  a  strong  and 
even  exaggerated  concept  of  national  unity  was  needed  to  rouse  the 
German  mind  from  an  individualism  inconsistent  with  what  Bismarck 
at  least  held  to  be  the  national  aim.  It  was  politically  necessary 
that  in  Germany  the  individual  should  wither  and  the  State  become 
more  and  more.  But,  apart  from  political  necessityi  the  idea  has  a 
fascination  for  the  German  mind,  and  is  an  integral  part  of  modem 
German  political  science.  The  State,  says  Bluntschli,  has  a  moral 
and  spiritual  nature,  a  personality,  and  he  further  defines  it  as  "  a 
politically  organised  national  person  of  a  definite  territory,"  and  as 
**  a  moral  organised  masculine  personality."  The  freedom  of  the 
individual  in  the  State,  so  dear  to  Kant,  is  disregarded  by  the  later 
German  writers,  who  all  place  the  emphasis  on  the  claims  of  the 
State,  and  in  no  sense  on  the  rights  of  the  citizens.  Now  that 
German  Liberalism,  which  in  1848  was  so  noble  and  inspiring  a 
creed,  even  were  it  but  a  dream^  is  a  declining  factor,  it  may  be  said 
that,  notwithstanding  their  manifold  divergences,  all  the  leading 
political  parties  of  Germany  are  based  on  substantially  the  same 
idea  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  State.  Here  the  Conservative  and 
the  Social  Democrat  take  the  same  ground,  whatever  may  be  their 
differences  in  regard  to  the  ways  of  the  manifestation  of  authority 
by  the  State  and  the  regulations  as  to  the  distribution  of  property. 
Bismarck's  confession  as  to  his  relations  with  Lassalle  is  sufficient 
proof  that  he  did  not  discover  any  ultimate  gulf  existing  between 
his  ideal,  and  that  ideal  of  a  crowned  social  democracy  which  glittered 
before  the  imagination  of  the  brilliant  Jew.  It  is,  I  believe,  trae 
that  a  post  in  the  Prussian  Ministry  was  offered  to  Lassalle,  so  that 
he  was  not  fundamentally  sundered  from  Bismarck  in  thought.  In 
a  word,  the  current  political  philosophy  of  Germany,  held  alike  by 
reactionary  and  by  democrat  (setting  aside  the  small  remnant  of  true 
Liberalism),  is  that  of  a  strong  government  and  of  "  one-man  rule." 

It  is  manifest  to  every  close  observer,  whatever  may  be  his  personal 
predilections,  that  this  ideal  has  made  great  way  in  Europe,  as  com- 
pared with  belief  in  government  by  "  national  palaver,"  which  was  the 
accepted  creed  in  those  days  when  the  Liberal  Diet  met  at  Frankfort ; 
and  it  is  equally  evident  that  the  powerful  influence  of  Bismarck  and 
his  work  has  helped  to  produce  this  result.  The  danger  of  gazing 
on  tyrants  mth  a  dazzled  eye,  to  which  Wordsworth  has  referred  in  a 
fine  sonnet,  is  a  real  danger  to-day.  It  is  only  in  the  small  States  of 
Continental  Europe  that  the  old  idea  of  liberty  and  self-government 
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[ids  a  home.     Franca  iS|  indeed,  a  repoblic,  bnt  more  in  name  than 

'^tn  fact*     Italy  is  a  constitntional  monarchy,  bat  she  does  not  admit 

the  simplest  guarantees  of  personal    freedom ^  liberty   of    prees,   of 

combtnation  or  free  Bpeech,    The  other  Great  Powers  embody,  more  or 

lees  completely,  the  principle  of  autocracy.     Now,  it  is  the  Parliamen- 

i^tary  countries  among  the  Great  Powers  that  show  serious  signs  of 

afi  it  is  the  antocratic  Powers  that   have  been   leading 

iFely  in  Europe.     There  is  no  more  patent  and  significant  fact  in 

itemporary  Europe  than  the  failure,  if  not  the  absolute  collapse,  of 

Parliamentary  government*     In  France  and  Italy  the  Chamber  of 

Deputies  is  half  dreaded,  half  despised.     In  Austria,  fortunately,  the 

leichsratb  does  not  govern,  or  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  would 

be  dissolved  in  a  week.     On  the  other  hand  we  must  admit  that  in 

ermttny,  however  strong  may  be  our  dislike  to  its  political  forms, 

bera  is  a  sense  of  solidity  which  the  Parliamentary  regime  does  not 

^ow  except  in  England;  and  even   there  a  visible   decline   in  the 

L  in  which  Parliament  is  held,  and  of  the  genuine  authority  which 

possesses,  must  give  us  pau£e  before  we   pronounce  the  success  of 

Parliamentary  government  in  the  home  of  its  birth.     We  cannot  help 

Imitting  that  Bismarck  divined  the  tendency  of  his  time  better  than 

Liberals  of  1848,  that  he  perceived  the  hopelessness  of  building 

German  federal  iostitntions  on  the  basis  of  Parliamentarism.     But,  on 

be  other  hand,  if  the  Parliamentary  form  of  government  was   im- 

Bible,  the  elected  President  of  the  American  type  could  only  have 

jeoerated  into  some  form  of  dictatorship,  which  would  have  resulted 

I  the  ropture  of  the  composite  empire.    Therefore,  thought  Bismarck, 

talk  of  unity  is  mere   imposture  if  we   cannot   secure  a  strong 

^nal  head,  and  yet  a  head  consistent  with  the  rights  and  interests 

of  the  federal  princes  of  the  empire.     The  outcome  of  such  a  concep- 

I  tion  was  the  hegemony  of  a  strong  Prussian  sovereign  on  a  military 

sis*     £very  line  in  the  Memoirs  dealing  with  the  problem  of  German 

unity  shows  that  this  was  the  thought  of  Bismarck.      He  tells  us  that 

in  1848,  when  he  found  himself  opposed  by  a  remarkable  coalition  in 

the  B^^ichstag,  he  also  found  that  he  was  not  supported  at  Court  in  the 

ty  he  thought  needful,  and  that,  for  a  time,  he  concluded  that  he  had 

imated  the  national  feeling  of  the  dynasties,  and  under-ostimated 

same  feeling  in  the  electorate  and  their  representatives.     But  he 

as  convinced  afterwards  that  he  was   momentarily  wrong,  and 

baAv    while    the    personal    dynastic    government    was   sound    as    an 

ategrsfcbg  factor,  promoting  that  strong  State  which  was  the  end  of 

the  Btsmarckian  labours,  the  elected  person  was  a  source  of  weakness 

ad  dUtntagratioo,  and  to  that  view  Bismarck  held. 

It  most  be  admitted  that  Bismarck  was  not  in  every  respect  the 

reactionary  he  has  generally  been  pictured  by  some  of  his  critics. 

Id  tolls  OS  that  his  father  was  '*  free  from  aristocratic  prejudices/* 
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and  that  he  himself  had  imbibed  with  his  mother's  milk  Liberal 
rather  than  reactionary  views.  He  also  says  that  whenever  he  came 
forward  on  behalf  of  landed  property  he  was  thinking,  not  of  the  mere 
interests  of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  but  because  he  saw  "  in 
the  decline  of  agricnltare  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  onr  per- 
manence as  a  State.''  Something  like  this,  to  be  snre,  one  seems  to 
have  heard  of  in  England  in  the  Corn-law  days,  bat  we  may  give  to 
Bismarck  the  benefit  of  the  donbt  and  consider  him  rather  as  in  this 
matter  an  adherent  of  the  school  of  List  in  Germany  and  of  those 
American  economists  who  regard  variety  of  occupation  as  the  greatest 
source  of  economic  strength  to  the  State  and  conceive  of  protection  as 
fostering  that  variety.  Bismarck's  strong  monarchy  was  not  of  a 
necessity  a  reactionary  institution  in  the  sense  of  being  incompatible 
with  material  progress.  Nor  was  it  incompatible  with  representative 
institutions.  Here  is  Bismarck's  political  ideal :  "  The  ideal  that  has 
always  floated  before  me  has  been  a  monarchy  which  should  be  so  far 
controlled  by  an  independent  national  representation — according  to 
my  notion,  representing  classes  or  callings — that  monarch  or  parlia- 
ment would  not  be  able  to  alter  the  existing  statutory  position  before 
the  law  separately,  but  only  communi  consensu :  with  publicity,  and 
public  criticism,  by  press  and  Diet,  of  all  political  proceedings."  As 
a  theoretical  statement  of  his  political  creed,  this  cannot  be  called 
reactionary,  though  the  representation  of  classes  hints  of  a  Prussian 
feudalism  masked  under  Parliamentary  forms.  It  is  a  rooted  dis*. 
belief  in  the  ''  common  sense  of  most "  that  marks  the  mind  of  this 
powerful  berserker  of  politics  rather  than  any  absolutely  reactionary 
view.  Bismarck  was  not  in  the  least  a  devotee  of  old  wives'  fables, 
he  bowed  his  intellect  to  none,  he  probably  despised  priests  and 
preachers,  he  was  npt  in  the  least  a  victim  of  the  monarchical  super- 
stition as,  for  instance,  was  Chatham,  who  trembled  when  in  the  not 
too  dignified  presence  of  Oeorge  III.  If  we  are  to  identify  progress 
with  democracy,  then  Bismarck  was  a  pure  reactionist.  But,  though 
democracy  is  a  factor  in  the  complete  evolution  of  society,  it  is  but 
one  factor,  and  a  statesman  may  be  progressive,  as  Cavour  was,  with- 
out being  necessarily  democratic.  It  may  indeed  be  urged  with  som» 
truth,  as  writers  like  Maine  have  urged,  that,  for  a  time  at  least, 
democracy  and  progress  are  very  far  from  being  convertible  terms. 

Bismarck's  position,  indeed,  was  not  far  removed  from  that  of 
Maine,  who  thought  democracy  spelt  anarchy.  Parliamentary  govern- 
ment to  Bismarck  was  inadmissible  because  he  thought  it  meant  no 
government,  and  starting  as  he  did,  with  a  profound  disbelief  in  human 
nature  and  a  conviction  that  it  needed  persistent  regulation,  that  its 
emotions  were  strong  and  its  intellect  weak,  his  conclusions  were 
logical  enough  and  by  no  means  necessarily  reactionary.  Bismarck 
in  politics  has  his  contemporary  parallel  in  literature  in  Carlyle,  who 
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entertained  for  him  eo  sincere  a  respect.  Both  were  political 
Calvinists,  both  thought  mankind  "mostly  fools/'  and  saw  in  the 
development  of  a  system  in  which  men  should  attempt  to  govern 
themselves  nothing  bat  ''shooting  Niagara."  Carlyle  preached  the 
doctrine,  Bismarck  practised  it.  Nor  can  it  be  doabted  that  the 
majority  of  Bismarck's  oo^ntrymen  believe  in  the  doctrine  more  or 
less  firmly.  The  sole  question  is,  where  shall  the  coercing  force  lie  ? 
That  a  strong  coercing  force  in  Glerman  opinion  there  must  be  is  seen 
in  the  constitution  and  methods  of  the  Social  Democratic  party,  which 
is  as  despotic  in  its  way  as  the  Elaiser  or  Bismarck  in  his. 

National  unity  pursued  as  an  end,  as  against  the  democratic  instinct 
for  equality  and  for  spiritual  instead  of  racial  unity,  brings  to  the 
Inrth  the  **  armed  nation."  The  creation  of  that  portent  is  not,  of 
course,  the  sole  work  of  Bismarck,  for,  as  has  been  urged,  it  was  an 
unforeseen  product  of  the  crude  methods  of  the  Revolution.  But 
Bismarck,  stepping  into  the  European  arena  at  a  time  when  some 
great  statesman  might  have  initiated  a  policy  which  would  have  led 
to  the  realisation  of  the  United  States  of  Europe,  threw  the  greatest 
individual  weight  since  Napoleon  into  the  scales  of  destiny  in  behalf 
of  the  ideal  of  the  armed  nation.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
was  deliberately  done  by  Bismarck  before  Louis  Napoleon  stood  forth 
as  the  Saviour  of  Society.  "  It  appeared  to  me  more  useful,"  wrote 
Bismarck,  dealing  with  the  events  of  1849,  ^'  instead  of  indulging 
in  theoretical  dissertations  on  the  meaning  of  paragraphs,  of  the 
constitution,  to  place  the  actually  existing  vigorous  military  power  of 
Prussia  in  the  foreground."  That  resolve  has  in  great  measure 
brought  about  the  situation  in  Europe  to-day.  Bismarck's  armed 
Prussia,  with  its  signal  triumphs,  followed  by  an  armed  Germany,  has 
changed  the  whole  condition  of  Europe,  and  is  the  cause  of  the 
dominance  of  militarism  at  this  moment.  Bismarck,  more  than  any 
other  public  man,  has  changed  the  ideals  of  Europe,  has  made  a 
militant  imperialism  the  prevailing  creed,  has  undone  the  liberalising 
influences  which  had  been  at  work  obliterating  the  effects  of 
Napoleon's  iron  rule,  has  led,  more  than  any  other  influence,  to  the 
present  cult  of  a  hard  cynicism,  has  weakened  humanitarian  aims, 
and  has  done  more  than  any  other  single  cause  to  increase  the 
armaments  of  Europe. 

The  passing  of  Europe  to  a  phase  of  militant  imperialism  has,  of 
course,  powerfully  affected  the  smaller  nations,  which  cannot  be 
imperialist,  and  which  alone  at  the  present  hour  keep  alive  the 
democratic  instincts  of  the  European  peoples.  True,  even  these 
small  States  have,  in  some  degree,  caught  the  infection  of  militarism, 
incurring  heavy  burdens  to  maintain  an  army.  Holland  and  Belgium, 
for  example,  are  greatly  weighted  by  their  military  establishments. 
The  exonae  for  these  is  the  fear  in  which  these  States  live.     In  the 
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creation  of  that  fear  Biflxnarok  was  a  powerful  factor.  That  he 
interfered  in  the  politics  of  such  small  States  as,  in  his  judgment, 
stood  in  his  way,  is  a  fact  believed  in  by  the  peoples  of  these 
comitries^  as,  e.g.^  in  the  Norwegian  crisis  in  1884.  Holland  to*day 
fears,  probably  not  mthoat  cause,  designs  in  Berlin  against  her 
independence.  Thus,  democracy  in  Europe  has  been  depressed, 
preternatural  suspicion  has  been  intensified,  and  even  the  States 
where  democracy  has  a  chance  have  been  led  perforce  into  a  military 
policy  which  can  only  ruin  them  while  it  cannot  seriously  afford  a 
protection  against  the  aggressions  of  their  more  powerful  neighbours. 
An  incidental  outcome  of  this  policy  has  been  the  tightening  of  the 
grip  of  the  financier  over  Europe.  The  question  of  whether  the 
financier  makes  for  peace  or  not  has  been  much  discussed.  The 
answer  seems  to  be  that  he  makes  for  armed  peace,  for  a  state  of 
things  in  which,  while  war  would  mean  a  tremendous  risk,  yet 
preparations  for  war  are  necessary  in  order  that  the  power  of  the 
international  financial  class  may  be  sustained.  As  the  newspapers, 
notably  in  Vienna  and  Berlin,  are  completely  in  the  hands  of  that 
class,  and  the  newspapers  can  be  easily  used  to  spread  rumours  and 
so  instantly  affect  the  prices  of  all  securities  as  well  as  to  carry  on 
crusades  in  behalf  of  armaments  by  frightening  the  public  with  vague 
alarms,  it  may  be  said  that  the  effect  of  the  '^  armed  nation  *^  as 
developed  by  Bismarck  has  been  not  only  to  directly  depreciate 
democracy,  bat  also  indirectly  to  create  a  power  more  fatal  to  its 
growth  than  any  other  in  the  world.  The  huge  indebtedness  of 
Europe  is  not  only  an  economic  disorder,  it  places  immense  powers  in 
the  hands  of  a  small  class  who  can  never  be  open,  as  kings  may 
sometimes  be,  to  humane  impulses. 

If  the  *'  armed  nation,"  with  jealous  rivals  all  round  it,  is  to  stand, 
it  must  have  a  strong  material  and  economic  basis,  or  what  seems  to 
be  such.  Hence  the  policy  of  Bismarck  has  farthered  protectionism, 
and  afforded  scope  for  the  spreading  of  the  so-called  *' national 
economy  "  of  List  and  his  school,  a  variant  of  the  American  school  of 
Carey.  Again,  this  cannot  be  called  reactionary  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  but  it  certainly  makes  against  the  intercourse  of  peoples, 
and  so  against  the  growth  of  democracy,  which  must  be  international 
or  it  will  be  futile.  The  growth  of  protectionism  in  Germany  has 
helped  on  the  same  growth  in  France,  Italy,  perhaps  in  England,  and 
it  has  been  coincident  mth  the  aggressive  development  of  extreme 
high  tariff  doctrine  in  the  United  States.  It  is  all  part  of  the  same 
root  idea — that  of  the  armed  State,  with  its  strong  government  rest- 
ing on  a  military  basis.  The  United  States,  so  long  outside  the  circle 
of  militarism,  has  now  been  drawn  in,  as  a  result  of  the  doctrine  set 
forth  by  believers  in  intense  nationalism  and  the  ^'  mailed  fist."  The 
war  for  the  liberation  of  Cuba  has  been  converted  into  a  war  for 
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empire,  which  may  ha^e  the  tremendotiB  effect  of  conv^erting  the 
Unitdd  StmtdB  into  a  militant  oligarchy,  tinlees  more  wisdom  and  self- 
reetrmiot  is  displayed  than  has  hitherto  been  made  apparent.  It  ia 
intereetiiig  to  a  cynic  to  watch  Germany  looking,  ae  in  a  ntirror,  at 
her  own  policy  carried  oat  by  the  United  States  in  the  Philippines. 
It  is  a  gtrikin^  testimony  to  the  nniversality  of  Biamarckian 
principled. 

II  cannot  be  donbted  that  the  career  of  Bismarck,  like  that  of 
'apoleon,  has  farthered  the  cause  o£  Machiavellism  in  Eorope*  This 
is  the  ineritable  effect  of  making  the  State,  instead  of  the  individnal, 
the  end  of  policy*  If  the  S>>cial  Democrats  in  their  present  temper 
wer«  to  aecore  and  control  power  in  Germany  to-morrow,  there  would 
\)^  no  fundamental  difference  in  this  respect,  for  the  same  principle 
would  be  at  work  in  the  minds  of  German  rulers.  The  means  would 
jusUfy  the  end,  and  "reasons  of  State"  would  determine  policy  as 
tmly  as  when  Bismarck  forced  on  that  Franco-German  war  for  which, 
as  he  admits,  he  had  been  preparing  years  before.  He  obviously 
as  **  nnctuons  rectitude "  the  protest  of  Gerlach  against 

king  use  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  1855  when  Bismarck  had  an  idea 
of  a  policy  of  that  kind.  The  simple  Gerlach  wrote,  **  I  hold  by  the 
word  of  Holy  Scripture  that  evil  must  not  be  done  that  good  may 
result  therefrom  ;  because  of  those  who  do  this,  the  damnation  is 
JMl,**  We  can  imagine  the  grim  smile  of  the  rising  pillar  of  Prussian 
military  rule  as  be  read  Gerlach's  worda,  written  at  a  time  when 
Biamarck,  as  he  tells  us,  was  setting  before  the  King  a  plan  for 
invading  Austria  and   Eussia  with   100|000  troops,  in  order  to  make 

the  King  of  Prussia  "  the  master  of  the  entire  European  situatiom^" 

d  to  *'  gain  in  Germany  a  place  worthy  of  Prussia."  The  creed  of 
the  Florentine  philosopher  is  stamped  on  theso  Memoirs  throughout. 
The  writer  is  calculating  every  move  in  the  game,  watching  the  posi- 
tion of  every  piece ;  he  loses  sight  of  nothing ;  his  powerful  insight 
commands  instant  respect,  but  one  never  feels  that  any  moral  scruple 
wonld  atand  in  the  way  of  action.  If  any  one  wishes  to  deal  with 
tho  "  honest  broker  "  ho  had  need  to  remember  the  old  motto — Caveat 

>pf4rr.      When   Bismarck   wills  the  end,  he  emphatically  wills  the 

The  way  in  which  he  has  dealt  with  the  attack  which  was  to 

been  made  on  France  in  1875  is  in  keeping  with  a  disciple  of 

velli.     That  the  German  ambassadors  led  the  Grovernments  of 

to  believe  that  Bismarck  meditated  this  attack  is  certain,  and 

ird  Odo  Rttsaell  reproached  him  to  his  face  for  it*  Yet  in  these 
!i(emoira  he  sets  this  projected  attack  down  to  a  "  lie  "  of  Gortchakoff, 
he  treats  with  contempt  whenever  he  has  occasion  to  mention 
The  reason  for  Bismarck's  attitude  of  "  unctuous  rectitude " 
tppears  to  be  that  the  project  failed  owing  to  the  vigorous  opposition, 
eren  threats,  of  Russia,  supported,  it  is  understood,  by  England 
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The  incident  in  all  its  details  is  a  characteristic  piece  of  high  political 
casuistry.  In  the  same  spirit  Bismarck  gave  as  his  reason  for  not 
taking  fall  advantage  of  the  victory  over  Austria  by  marching  into 
Vienna  not  any  generons  instinct,  bat  ''  what  is  politically  necessary." 
It  was  also  political  necessity  which  led  to  a  temporary  alliance  with 
the  Liberals  for  Bismarck's  ends,  as  he  had  been  able  to  reconcile  in 
his  own  mind  common  action  with  Governments  bom  oat  of  the 
Bevolation  for  sapposed  Prassian  ends.  For  State  ends  anything 
may  be  justified — sach  is  the  real  opinion  of  nearly  every  statesman, 
whatever  moralities  he  may  indulge  in  coram  ptiblico.  But,  while  in 
republican  and  constitutional  countries  a  public  man  usually  pays 
court  to  the  professed  ethics  of  the  average  man,  in  countries  that 
come  under  the  category  of  armed  nations,  and  which  throw  popular 
control  to  the  winds,  there  is  no  care  for  these  outward  decencies.  The 
whole  brutal  fact  is  avowed — ^the  ''  law  of  the  beast "  is  practically  the 
law  of  the  land.  The  growth  of  this  tendency  has  been  displayed  in 
a  startling  way  in  France,  and  its  development  in  Europe  generally  is 
one  of  the  capital  facts  of  the  time.  To  that  development  Bismarck 
has  contributed  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  European  states- 
man. Bat  once  admit  the  fundamental  political  notions  of  Bismarck, 
and  the  "  law  of  the  beast "  becomes  a  fatal  necessity.  Without  being 
laudator  temporis  acti  one  may  fairly  say  that  the  morals  of  Machiavelli 
have  become  a  more  marked  feature  in  Europe  than  a  generation  ago. 
Europe  is  to-day  farther  from  realising  the  ideal  of  politics  transformed 
into  morals  than  in  the  buoyant  days  of  1848.  We  all  incline  to  hold 
now  with  tHe  German  doctrine  that  the  world-movement  is  independent 
of  morality. 

The  doctrine  of  the  armed  nation,  bom  of  romanticism  and 
nationalism,  has,  by  a  strange  and  yet  intelligible  paradox,  produced 
the  most  rampant  materialism  of  life  and  thought.  Germany  has 
become  the  arena  of  a  mighty  scramble  for  material  good.  Mercantile 
reasons  dominate  every  line  of  policy,  and  the  Emperor  is  not  ashamed 
to  travel  in  the  Orient  as  the  manager,  so  to  speak,  of  a  great  business 
firm  canvassing  for  orders.  Idealism  has  given  place  to  materialism. 
Genius  is  almost  as  dead  as  liberty.  Outwardly,  indeed,  Germany 
makes  a  splendid  show,  surpassed  only  by  the  United  States.  As  one 
walks  to-day  through  the  streets  of  Berlin,  Leipzig,  or  Frankfort,  and 
recalls  the  old  days,  he  is  amazed  at  the  material  revolution  which  has 
taken  place,  and  which  has  converted  many  a  picturesque  old  city  into 
a  luxurious  centre  of  wealth  and  industry.  One  receives,  too,  the 
impression  of  a  well-groomed,  admirably  regulated  community,  where 
•the  whole  population  is  rising  in  the  scale  of  riches,  and  where  the 
almost  bare  simplicity  of  yesterday  is  passing  away  more  rapidly  than 
in  any  other  nation  of  modem  times.  This  is  a  great  achievement 
which  no  one  will  underrate.     The  fine   modem   architecture,  the 
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palatial  railway  stations,  the  new  hotels,  the  great  bridges^  the  immensa 
development  of  electricity,  the  enormous  growth  of  fine  mills  filled  with 
the  best  machinery — these  material  facta  impress  the  world  and  swell 
the  German  nation  with  pride.  Bat  the  result  has  been  boaght  at  a 
mighty  cost.  Gone  is  that  old  German  contentment  and  charming 
eimplicity  of  life ;  gone  are  the  "  peace^  the  fearful  innocence,  and 
pare  religion  breathing  household  laws."  Goethe  has  given  place  to 
KJmpp  ;  the  memory  of  Lessing  is  all  but  buried  under  the  successes 
of  Baron  Stumm.  Philosophy  has  degenerated  into  rather  arid 
criticism ;  and  even  in  music,  Wagner  has  left  no  successor,  the 
fountain  of  snperb  musical  genius  having  apparently  ceased  to  flow. 
Literature  is  said  to  be  dependent  on  a  vigorous  nationalism.  Even 
Goethe,  who  tells  us  that  he  was  no  patriot,  and  was  glad  to  be  free  of 
sQch  a  weakness^  held  that  ooemopolitan  coltnre  provides  no  matrix 
for  the  growth  of  the  germ  of  letters,  Tet  it  is  singular  to  note  that, 
while  in  the  old  days  of  separate  States^  Germany  produced  a  Lessing, 
a  Goethe,  a  Kant,  a  Schiller,  a  Beethoven,  to-day,  in  her  exaggerated 
and  almost  arrogant  nationalism,  she  produces  no  name  that  has  any 
chance  of  life  even  in  the  nearer  future.  One  might  have  thought 
that  the  new  empire  would  have  inspired  formative  thought  and  a 
literature  of  power,  but  it  has  not.  The  militant  imperialism  of  the 
new  Germany  has  given  us  pessimistic  criticism ;  and  while  German 

rms  and  commerce  are  the  envy  of  the  world,  the  German  mind  "  is 

cklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought."  We  may  well  ask  whether 
m  nationalism,  which  seems  disposed  to  sunder  itself  from  the  general 
if  of  European  life,  and  to  assert  itself  as  against  that  general  life, 
itatns  the  necessary  elements  of  healthy  growth.  The  literature  of 
the  last  century  was  humane  and  cosmopolitan ;  it  conceived  of 
Europe  rather  as  a  spiritual  whole  with  a  common  body  of  culture  and 
tradition  than  as  the  field  of  rival  and  antagonistic  interests.  Cultivated 
Frenchmen  admired  Hume  and  Richardson  as  truly  as  cultivated 
Englifihtnen  admired  Voltaire  and  Monteaquieu.  This  great  conception 
baa  not  died  out,  for  the  interchange  of  thought  is  wider,  in  a  sense, 
than  ever ;  but  it  no  longer  directs  European  life  as  it  did^  and  it 
cannot  do  so  while  the  Bismarckian   idea  of  distinct  and  separated 

Bktional  interests  holds  the  field.     No  fruitful  and  worthy  human  life 
ever  be  developed  in  the  future  out  of  mere  nationalism.     No  less 

^tDprehensive  idea  than  that  of  the  community  of  hnman  interests 
be  made  the  basis  of  civilisation. 
It  hem  been  said  that  the  unity  of  Italy  was  achieved  too  easily 
and  too  quickly.  We  cannot,  perhaps,  compare  German  unity  with 
of  Italy ;  and  yet  it  may  reasonably  be  asked  whether  some- 
analogous  is  not  evident  in  Germany.  An  outer  unity  has 
been  attained,  but  can  we  say  there  is  any  deep  underlying  unity  ? 
On  paper  Gtirmany  is  a  federal  empire,  in  reality  it  is  a  Prussianised 
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empire,  the  prolongation  of  the  immense  shadow  of  Frnssia.  Admit 
that  this  was  inevitable,  that  Bismarck  was  right  in  believing  such  a 
conrse  to  be  the  sole  way  in  which  any  nnity  was  to  be  attained,  as 
Cavonr  was  right  in  thinking  that  only  through  Piedmont  was  Italian 
nnity  to  be  reached.  One  is  not  so  much  impeaching  the  methods 
of  Bismarck  as  considering  what  results  they  have,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  brought  about  Underneath  the  external  calm  and  imposing 
order  of  the  German  Empire,  one  sees  the^  clash  of  forces  which  no 
mediating  power  seems  able  to  reconcile.  A  large  and  growing 
section  of  the  Oerman  population  is  hostile  to  the  fundamental 
institutions  of  the  nation.  It  is  true  it  could  not  rule  if  it  obtained 
a  majority  to-morrow,  but  it  can  make  the  task  of  ruling  one  of 
immense  difficulty  and  danger.  The  great  Centre  party,  for  which 
alone  (though  he  hated  it)  Bismarck  entertained  respect,  and  without 
which  no  legislation  desired  by  the  Government  can  be  carried 
through  the  Reichstag,  forms  a  permanent  source  of  apprehension, 
the  more  so,  as  it  is  intelligent  and  by  no  means  obscurantist.  Par- 
ticularism still  holds  its  own,  and  the  Government  finds  it  hard  to 
meet  it  except  through  such  measures  as  cancel  the  very  idea  of 
spontaneous  unity,  as  the  recent  incidents  of  Lippe-Detmold  and  the 
expulsion  of  Danes  from  Schleswig  indicate.  Of  course  the  strong 
monarchical  executive  is  intended  to  provide  for  mediation  between 
the  clashing  forces  and  the  chaotic  divisions  in  the  Reichstag.  But 
in  reality  the  power  of  the  Government  is  not  felt  to  be  mediating 
and  conciliatory,  but  harsh  and  partisan.  The  heavy  hand  of  the 
'^  predominant  partner  "  is  felt  at  every  turn,  the  giant  machinery  is 
always  visible.  Given  the  principle  on  which  Bismarck  worked,  given 
the  basic  features  of  his  scheme,  and  one  does  not  see  how  the  result 
could  have  been  much  otherwise.  But  it  is  not  a  happy  result  in 
itself,  and  it  constitutes  a  serious  drawback  to  German  peace  and 
contentment.  A  nation  which  is  forced  to  rule  so  largely  by  soldiers 
and  police,  and  which  dares  not  permit  the  journalist  to  speak  his 
mind,  or  the  workman  to  strike  for  higher  wages,  is  manifestly  in  a 
profoundly  unhealthy  condition,  and  its  solid  appearance  and  external 
order  afford  no  guarantee  of  its  permanent  stability  under  its  existing 
forms. 

Must  we  not  say  in  the  last  analysis  that  the  stone  which  the 
builder  of  the  German  Empire  rejected  is  the  head-stone  of  the  corner 
in  any  healthy  and  well-conditioned  State?  This  is  the  stone  of 
liberty.  We  may  admit  that  Bismarck  had  the  most  sincere  desire 
for  the  well-being  of  his  people,  that  he  sincerely  believed  in  the  ideas 
on  which  the  national  structure  was  to  be  raised.  But  in  the  new 
era  of  competition  among  nations  which  he  did  so  much  to  force  on 
will  his  type  of  nationality  be  most  likely  to  survive  ?  On  the  sur- 
face Germany  has  achieved  a  marvellous  success.     She  has  burst  forth 
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into  mUitaiy  power  and  commercial  greatness.  In  material  progress 
ehd  is  for  the  time  ontstripprng  England  and  is  leaving  her  French 
rival  far  behind.  She  has,  as  we  have  seen^  imposed  her  conceptiooa 
of  government  largely  on  the  Continent^  so  that  Parliamentary  insti- 
tatlons  seem  to  be  declining,  and  antocratic  iastitntions  to  be  gaining. 
Bat  in  politics  one  most  take  long  views.  What  of  the  probable 
outcome  of  the  German  type  of  political  life  a  century  hence  ?  Are 
tii6  hopes  of  the  great  men  who  fonght  for  freedom  of  thought, 
speech^  combinatioD,  trade,  for  eqnality  and  cnlture  (whicb,  as  Arnold 
said,  oonld  only  be  developed  in  an  atmosphere  of  eqnality)  doomed 
to  be  barren  and  f  atile  ?  In  the  race  of  the  nations  is  the  rule  of 
the  drill-sergeant  to  snrvive  ?  Many  critics  who  derive  their  political 
cx)nception  from  a  rather  crude  interpretation  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
sorvival  of  the  fittest  think  that  this  will  be  the  outcome  of  political 
eyolotioii.  They  dwell  on  external  strength  and  on  quantitative 
expressions  of  national  power.  They  are  affected  by  the  spectacle  of 
the  obedience  of  great  masses  of  men  called  forth  by  the  military 
institutions.  They  watch  with  a  kind  of  awe  the  steady  working  of 
the  huge  machine.  The  good  old  ideals  of  liberty  and  spontaneity  of 
life  no  longer  appeal  to  them.  To  such  persons,  whose  name  is 
legion  in  every  modem  country,  the  triumph  of  Bismarck  is  complete. 
It  is  the  triumph  of  machinery,  the  splendid  result  of  calculated  fore- 
sight and  skill-  It  is  so  obvious,  so  easy  to  understand,  by  those  who 
cannot  be  brought  to  realise  that  the  things  which  are  seen  are 
temporal. 

But,  after  all,  is  the  armed  nation  likely  to  survive  in  the  com- 
petitive struggle  ?  It  may  well  be  doubted,  quite  apart  from  any 
enthusiastic  faith  in  the  forms  of  democracy*      Is  calculating  national 

[»ism,  is  the  mechanical  obedience  of  miliions,  the  last  word  in 
Dlitica  ?  Is  the  present  wave  of  militant  imperialism  which  Bismarck 
did  so  much  to  foster  Ukely  to  last  ?  The  Tsar's  Rescript  already 
hints  at  the  reaction.  The  nations  have  been  enjoying  their  debauch, 
and  the  sober  grey  of  the  morning  is  beginning  to  bring  calmer  views 
and  cooler  heads.  Is  the  mechanical  obedience  of  the  subjects  of  a 
strong  military  government  a  match,  other  things  being  equal,  for  the 

antaneous  energy  of  a  free  citizen  ?  The  decline  of  original 
bought  in  Germany  is  surely  no  accident.     The  never--ceaaing  drill 

the  body,  the  ingrained  habit  of  subordinating  one's  view  to  the 
of  another,  has  led  throughout  Europe  to  a  state  of  moral 
in  which  free  agency  is  gone  and  in  which  freedom 
of  thought  has  become  almost  dead.  The  condition  of  a  large 
p:»rttoD  of  the  French  nation  at  the  present  moment  is  only 
explicable  on  the  ground  that  the  Army  has  hypnotised  the  nation, 
r,  from  the  psychological  point  of  view,  which  type  of  mind  m 
if   in    the    long    run   to    survive — the    mind    which    has   been 
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rednced   to  a  piece  of  machinery  controlled  by  the  dead-weight  of 
institutions  or  by  some  external  anthoritjy,  or  that  which  is  and  knows 
itself  to  be  free  ?     Will  not  the  latter  develop  an  ingenuity,  a  spon- 
taneous power  which  will  be  far  more  difficult  for  the  other  ?     Will 
not  the  moral  habit  of  self-reliance,  of  personal  decision,  be  of  more 
ultimate  value    as   an    agency  of   human  progress   than   the    best 
machinery  ever  constructed  ?     And  therefore  must  we  not  doubt  the 
superficial  judgment  which  is  overcome  by  the  temporary  success  of 
the  armed  nation  with  its  mechanism  in  mind   and  morals  ?     The 
most  hopeful  fact  for  Germany  is  that  her  working  classes  will   not 
submit  to  the  present  regime  without  perpetual  protest.     They  at 
least  feel  what  a  deadly  influence  may  be  this  overshadowing  power 
which  seems  so  grand  to  those  who  have  not  estimated  its  influence 
on  the  springs  of  our  moral  life.     For  a  time  Louis  Napoleon  dazzled 
the  world  in  the  same  way,  but  Sedan  revealed  to  the  world  the 
Nemesis  that  waits  on  the   successful  autocracy.     But  one  cannot 
conceive  such  a  fate  befalling  Germany  ?      Not  in  our  time,  but  the 
question  is  as  to  the  long  result  of  time.    The  institutions  of  England, 
of  the  United  States,  have  been  built  up  on  the  distinct  belief  that 
liberty  is  a  good  thing,  that  its  presence  or  absence  makes  all  the 
difference  in  the  community.     Are  we  to  abandon  that  belief  because 
for  a  time  the  armed  State  seems  to  survive  in  the  struggle  for 
national  existence  ?      Are  we  to  accept  mere  quantitative  tests  as 
regards  the  true  condition  of  a  nation  ?    Napoleon  said  that  God  was 
on  the  side  of  the  big  battalions  ;*  what  did  he  think  of  that  theory 
during  the  retreat  from  Moscow  ?     A  grander  army  was  never  led  by 
a  more  wonderful  chief,  but  the  faith,  heroism,  and  devotion  of  the 
Russians  were  more  than  a  match  for  the  Grand  Army.     Let  us  have 
no  mistake  on  this  question,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  militant 
imperialism  of  the  hour.      If  that  doctrine  is  true,  brute  force  is  the 
world's  sole  ruler,  and  there  can  be  no  peace  till  the  strongest  of  the 
competing   organisms   crushes  and   survives  all    the   others.      The 
contrary  doctrine  is  that  separate  and  distinct  national  organisms  will 
continue  to  live  side  by  side,  their  relative  worth  being  tested  by  a 
qualitative  test — the  comparison  of  moral  force  and  intellectual  power 
residing  in  each  and  freely  used  for  the  good  of  humanity.     In  other 
words,  the  nation  which  best  serves  mankind  will  survive. 

The  political  ideas  of  Prince  Bismarck  have  thus  been  considered 
without  prejudice  and  with  a  view  to  discover  what  has  been  the 
nature  of  his  influence  in  modem  Europe.  It  remains  to  say  that  one 
rises  from  the  perusal  of  these  Memoirs  with  a  profound  sense  of  the 
power  of  the  man,  and  also  of  his  limitations.  A  stronger  political 
force  has  not  existed  in  the  century.  He  is  armed  cap-d-piCj  he  is 
prepared  for  any  contingency.  He  has  thought  out  the  lines  of  his 
policy  in  every  detail,  he  has  taken  note  of  every  move  that   his 
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adversary  can  possibly  make.  He  shirks  no  fact^  his  mental  alertness 
is  as  manifest  as  his  will  is  steadfast.  Nothing  is  permitted  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  his  design.  If  such  or  such  a  party  is  to  be  "  sqaared  '* 
be  instantly  makes  np  his  mind  to  do  it;  if  the  King  hesitates, 
Bismarck  treats  him  to  a  logical  demonstration  of  the  necessities  of 
the  case  which  is  unanswerable.  Nothing  more  clearly  differentiates 
a  statesman  from  a  mere  politician  than  a  long  look  ahead,  and 
Bismarck  looked  ahead  to  more  purpose  than  any  other  statesman  of 
his  time.  There  is  no  loose  thinking  in  these  volumes^  no  waiting  on 
events.  Bismarck  agreed  with  Napoleon  that  incidents  must  not 
govern  policy,  but  policy  incidents.  He  has  the  courage  bom  of  clear 
purpose  and  a  determination  to  be  rid  of  illusions.  In  an  age  of 
flabby  opportunism  Bismarck  stands  out  as  one  who  has  the  resolution 
to  act  on  principle,  and  he  starts  mth  the  same  principle  that  he  holds 
at  the  end  of  his  career.  So  apparently  unpopular  was  his  root  idea 
that  his  first  speech  was  received  with  such  jeers  and  mockery  that  he 
was  obliged  to  stand  in  the  tribune  at  Frankfort  reading  a  newspaper 
till  the  riot  was  over.  Who  would  have  supposed,  gazing  at  him 
then,  that  he  would  have  bridled  this  wild  German  democracy  and  led 
it  at  his  will  ?  A  more  powerful  brain,  a  more  courageous  spirit,  has 
scarely  ever  been  devoted  to  the  service  of  a  country. 

But  what  moral  and  emotional  gaps  there  are  !  One  may  search 
in  vain  for  any  generosity  of  sentiment,  for  any  lofty  idealism,  for 
any  deep  human  sympathy.  Bismarck  had  many  gifts  from  the  fates, 
but  he  had  no  grandeur^  no  magnanimity,  no  pity  or  forgiveness. 
He  was  probably  right  in  hating  and  opposing  that  ''  petticoat 
influence "  which  he  always  fought  with  vigour ;  but  how  vindictive 
and  merciless  he  was  towards  it !  The  sincerity  of  his  fundamental 
beliefs  may  be  fully  accepted,  but  how  narrow  those  beliefs  were ! 
His  synthetic  judgments  included  no  fruitful  conception  of  any 
right  order  of  society^  he  had  no  vision  of  auy  great  amelioration  of 
the  lot  of  mankind.  The  great  fabric  which  he  reared  is  the  natural 
outcome  and  analogue  of  his  own  character.  It  is  imposing,  vigilant, 
capable^  swift  in  execution,  forceful,  intelligent,  and,  in  a  certain 
sense,  progressive.  But  it  is  not  greatly  loved,  for  it  is  calculating, 
stem,  ambitious,  and  it  is,  unhappily,  unswept  by  the  vivifying  breath 
of  dvic  liberty. 

•  William  Clarke. 


VOU  LXXV. 


AFTER  OMDURMAN. 


DURING  the  last  quarter  of  the  centnry  all  the  great  Powers  of 
Europe,  with  the  exception  of  An&tria,  have,  in  the  course  of 
their  colonial  expansion,  been  brought  into  serious  conflict  with 
barbarous  or  semi-civilised  nations  and  tribes.  The  Russian  occu- 
pation of  large  tracts  of  Central  Asia  has  not  been  unopposed^  nor 
has  the  partition  of  Africa  been  accomplished  without  a  constant  series 
of  little  wars  which  frequently  involved  the  aggressors — especially 
England,  France,  and  Italy— -in  considerable  trouble  and  loss.  In  fact, 
the  fighting  which  has  chiefly  occupied  the  attention  of  several 
European  Powers  during  the  past  twenty  years  has  been  waged 
against  barbarous  peoples.  Hence  one  would  have  suppoEed  that 
some  attempt  would  have  been  made  to  indicate  the  relations  which 
exist  between  civilised  and  uncivilised  nations  in  a  state  of  war.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  question  how  far  or  with  what  modifications 
European  public  law  can  be  applied  to  the  case  of  semi-barbarous 
peoples  has  attracted  little  attention.  More  than  twenty  years  ago 
a  committee  of  ten,  including  Professor  Lorimer  and  Sir  Travers 
Tvriss,  was  appointed  by  the  Institut  de  Droit  International  to  con- 
sider the  subject  and  collect  information  upon  it,  but  no  results 
appear  to  have  followed  from  their  discussions.  It  is,  of  course^ 
evident  that  international  law,  strictly  so  called,  cannot  apply  to  the 
case  before  us.  It  would,  I  suppose,  be  held  that  the  actual  provisions 
— e.g.f  of  the  Gteneva  Convention — would  not  be  binding  upon  a  general 
unless  he  was  conducting  a  campaign  against  an  enemy  who  had 
become  a  signatory  to  that  Convention.  Nevertheless  every  inter- 
national lawyer  would  admit  that,  although  the  nUes  of  international 
law  cannot  be  regarded  as  binding  in  the  case  of  a  war  waged  against 
savage  or  semi-dvilised  peoples,  the  principles  of  that  law — which  are 
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really  the  ordinary  principles  of  morality— do  most  certainly  apply  to 
Bncb  cases.  In  short,  it  is  clear  that  the  proper  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion, How  far  are  we  compelled  to  observe  the  nsages  of  civilised 
warfare  in  dealing  with  savages  ?  must  be  left  to  sentiments  of 
humanity  tempered  with  considerations  of  expediency.  The  time- 
worn  adage  that  ^'  All  is  fair  in  war  "  is,  in  any  case,  false  on  legal 
as  well  as  humanitarian  grounds.  To  assert  that  because  Dervishes  or 
Zulus  never  signed  the  Geneva  Convention  or  the  Frqfet  of  the 
Brussels  Conference  we  are  at  liberty  to  pillage  their  villages  after 
surrender  or  to  kill  their  unarmed  wounded  is  simply  monstrous. 
Sound  human  feeling  must  regard  such  a  proposition  with  repugnance. 
It  is  merely  a  cold-blooded  quibble,  analogous  to  the  philosophic 
dictum  that  we  have  no  duties  towards  the  lower  animals  because 
they  cannot  understand  the  nature  of  a  contract,  or  the  comfortable 
belief  that  an  Andaman  islander  is  doomed  to  eternal  torment  because 
he  has  never  renounced  the  pomp  and  vanities  of  the  world  vid  his 
godfather ! 

Without,  therefore,  insisting  that  the  provisions  which  have  from 
time  to  time  been  made  for  the  introduction  of  as  much  humanity  as 
possible  into  the  usages  of  warfare  are,  from  a  strictly  legal  point  of 
view,  obligatory  upon  a  European  nation  which  finds  itself  in  conflict 
with  an  uncivilised  enemy,  it  may  surely  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  natural  law  of  humanity,  in  the  absence  of  a  more  definite  and 
systematised  code,  might  well  be  held  by  the  nations  of  Europe  to 
regulate  as  far  as  poseible  the  conduct  of  civilised  belligerents.  The 
Geneva  Convention  of  1864  protected  the  wounded  and  sick,  to  which- 
ever side  they  belonged,  and  neutralised  ambulances  and  military 
hospitals.  Some  additional  articles,  which  were  formulated  in  1868^ 
formed  a  modiis  vivendi  between  the  belligerents  in  the  war  of  1870-71. 
In  the  same  year  the  *'  Declaration  of  St.  Petersburg "  forbade, 
inter  cetera^  the  use  of  explosive  bullets.  In  1874  the  Brussels  Con- 
ference was  attended  by  representatives  of  all  the  European  nations, 
including  Turkey,  and  drew  up  a  r^um4  of  the  Laws  of  War  which 
are  approved  by  the  conscience  of  civilised  mankind.  Although  the 
rules  propounded  at  Brussels  were  never,  for  technical  reasons, 
actually  signed  and  ratified  by  the  representatives  of  the  various 
nations,  they  must  always  be  regarded  as  embodying  the  general 
feeling  of  Europe  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  civilised  warfare,  and 
as  morally,  if  not  legally,  binding  upon  the  generals  who  conduct  such 
warfare. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  recapitulate  some  of  the  laws  of  war  as 
settled  by  the  above-mentioned  Conference  and  see  to  what  extent 
they  were  observed  during  our  recent  campaign  in  the  Soudan. 
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I. 

\Le  meurtre  par  trahison  ou]  le  meurtre  d*un  ennemi  sans  dSfense  ne 
sont  pas  des  moyens  de  guerre  licites, 

^*  Wounded  or  sick  soldiers  shall  be  bronght  in  and  cared  for  to 
whatever  nation  they  belong." — Greneva  Convention,  Art.  vi 

It  is,  of  course,  an  open  secret  that  in  all  our  Soudan  battles  the 
enemy's  wounded  have  been  killed.  The  practice  has,  ever  since  the 
days  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  become  traditional  in  Soudanese  warfare.  At  the 
battle  of  the  Atbara  it  was  announced  that  3000  Dervishes  had  been 
killed — ^there  was  practically  no  mention  of  the  wounded.  Yet  even 
under  the  deadly  fire  of  modem  rifles  the  wounded  will  always  largely 
outnumber  the  killed — ^in  fact,  a  proportion  of  four  wounded  to  one 
killed  would  actually  be  far  under  the  mark.  How,  then,  was  it  that 
no  wounded  were  accounted  for  at  the  Atbara  ? 

Immediately  after  the  repulse  of  the  first  Dervish  attack  at  Omdur- 
man  our  troops  advanced  in  Echelon  towards  Omdurman,  and  as  I 
marched  with  Colonel  Lewis'  Native  Brigade  on  the  right  we  soon 
came  aoroes  dead  and  wounded  Dervishes.  On  our  left  along  the 
lower  slopes  of  Gebel  Surgham  a  large  number  of  camp-followers 
and  native  servants  were  already  busy  amongst  the  white-clad  figures 
which  lay  stretched  in  little  groups  as  our  shell  fire  or  the  long-range 
volleys  of  the  Lee-Metfords  had  struck  them  down.  These  looters 
had  armed  themselves  somehow  or  other  with  rifles,  spears,  and  even 
clubs,  and  made  short  work  of  any  wounded  man  they  came  across^ 
Poor  wretches  who  in  their  agony  had  crawled  under  the  scanty  shade 
of  a  rock  or  shrub  were  clubbed  to  death  or  riddled  with  bullets  by 
the  irresponsible  brutality  of  these  native  servants,  who  were  in  such 
wholesome  dread  of  a  Dervish,  even  when  prostrate,  that  they  fre- 
quently fired  several  shots  into  bodies  already  dead  before  they 
advanced  to  strip  the  corpse  of  its  ffibbeh  or  arms.  Moreover,  as 
these  pillagers  never  looked  beyond  the  Dervishes  in  front  of  them 
and  fired  in  the  wildest  possible  fashion,  their  bullets  went  ricocheting 
in  every  direction  and  were  a  considerable  menace  to  our  own  troops. 
In  fact,  no  less  than  four  men  of  the  Warwicks  were  said  to  have 
been  wounded  in  this  manner.  It  is  simply  scandalous  that  unauthorised 
camp-followers  should  have  been  thus  allowed  to  loot  and  massacre 
under  the  very  eyes  of  a  British  general. 

This  wholesale  slaughter  was  not  confined  to  Arab  servants.  It 
was  stated  that  orders  had  been  given  to  kill  the  wounded.  Whether 
this  was  BO  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  certainly  no  protest  was  made 
when  the  Soudanese  despatched  scores  of  wounded  men  who  lay  in 
their  path.  The  Dervishes  who  were  stretched  on  the  sand  within  a 
few  yards  were  bayoneted,  or,  in  some  instances,  stabbed  with  their 
own  spears.     One  of  the  blacks  picked  up  a  barbed  spear,  and,  as  its 
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farmer  owner  still  showed  some  feeble  signs  of  life,  drove  it  right 
into  bis  face,  and  then,  jdanting  his  boot  npon  the  Dervish's  head, 
dragged  the  spear  out  again  by  main  force  and  carried  oS  the  blood- 
stained weapon.  Arabs  who  lay  farther  out  in  the  desert  at  some  littie 
distance  from  the  line  of  march  and  happened,  nnfortnnately  for 
themselves,  to  move  or  tarn  over  in  their  agony,  were  immediately 
pierced  by  rifle  bullets.  On  some  occasions  shots  were  fired  into 
the  bodies  of  wounded  men  at  snch  close  quarters  that  the  smell 
of  burning  flesh  was  positively  sickening.  The  Soudanese  seemed 
to  revel  in  this  work,  and  continually  drove  their  bayonets  through 
men  who  were  absolutely  unconscious  and  had  almost  ceased  to 
fareatha 

Now  there  does  exist  a  full  and  ample  justification  for  some  of  thier 
slaughter  of  the  wounded.  It  has  always  been  found,  throughout  the 
whole  series  of  our  campaigns  in  the  Soudan,  that  great  risk  was 
incurred  in  approaching  an  armed  Dervish  lying  wounded  upon  the 
ground.  Instances  are  undoubtedly  on  record  of  British  troops  having 
been  shot  by  wounded  Arabs,  sometimes  in  the  most  treacherous 
fashicm.  I  have  myself  seen  a  wounded  Baggara  raise  himself  firom 
the  ground  and  fire  his  Remington  at  our  column  as  it  marched  past. 
The  bullet  went  high  and  passed  over  our  heads.  Another  Dervish 
suddenly  rose  up  and  stabbed  no  less  than  seven  Egyptian  cavalry 
men  before  he  was  despatched. 

Nevertheless,  the  actual  instances  In  which  our  men  have  been 
injured  by  wounded  Dervishes  are,  after  all,  extremely  few  in  number, 
and  in  any  case  it  does  not  seem  fair,  because  of  occasional  acts  of 
treachery  on  the  part  of  individuals,  to  decree  the  slaughter  of  the 
wounded  indiscriminately.  Every  one  who  has  ha^  any  experience 
of  Soudanese  warfare  will  admit  the  perfect  right  of  a  soldier  to  kill 
a  wounded  enemy  who  levels  his  rifle  or  attempts  to  use  his  spear. 
And,  as  the  Dervish  is  often  as  crafty  as  he  is  fanatical,  it  may  be 
conceded  that  a  wounded  Arab  who  has  a  weapon  within  reach  may 
be  despatched,  as  a  precaution  against  injury,  by  any  troops  who  find 
it  necessary  to  march  past  him.  But  no  justification  whatever  exists 
tor  the  butchery  of  unarmed  or  manifestly  helpless  men  lying  wounded 
on  the  ground.  This  certainly  took  place  after  the  battle  of  Omdur- 
man.  Dervishes  who  lay  with  shattered  legs  or  arms^  absolutely 
without  weapons,  were  bayoneted  and  shot  without  mercy.  This 
unsoldierly  work  was  not  even  left  to  the  exclusive  control  of  the  black 
troops  ;  our  own  British  soldiers  took  part  in  it.  At  one  place,  on 
the  western  slopes  of  Surgham,  I  noticed  a  fine  old  Dervish  with  a 
grey  beard,  who,  disabled  by  a  jvound  in  his  leg,  lay  prostrate  beside 
a  small  bush.  He  had  apparently  attempted  to  escape  towards 
Omdurman  with  the  rest  of  the  Khalifa's  forces  who  survived,  but  his 
wound  had  prevented  this,  and  the  fugitive  had  sunk  down  on  the 
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gronnd  about  eight  yards  behind  his  son,  a  boy  of  seventeen,  whose 
right  leg  had  also  been  lacerated  by  a  bnllet.  Neither  the  father  nor 
the  son  had  any  weapons  at  all,  yet  a  Highlander  stepped  ont  of  the 
ranks  and  drove  his  bayonet  throagh  the  old  man's  chest.  The  victim 
of  this  needless  brutality  begged  in  vain  for  mercy,  and  clutched  the 
soldier's  bayonet,  reddening  his  hands  with  his  own  blood  in  a  f atile 
attempt  to  prevent  a  second  thrast.  No  effort  was  made  by  any 
comrade  or  officer  to  prevent  this  gratuitous  bit  of  butchery,  nor,  of 
course,  could  any  officer  have  interfered  very  well,  if  the  soldier — as 
was  said  to  be  the  case — was  only  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  general  in  command.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  certain 
that  many  officers  heartily  disliked  the  slaughter  of  the  wounded,  and 
would  have  forbidden  it  if  lefc  to  their  own  initiative.  In  one  instance 
two  officers  came  across  a  Dervish  whose  body  had  been  terribly 
mangled  by  a  shell  splinter.  One  of  them  gave  the  wounded  man  a 
drink  from  his  water-bottle,  and — ^wishing  from  sheer  pity  to  end  the 
poor  wretch's  sufferings — said  to  his  companion,  "  Now  X.,  when  he's 
not  looking  shoot  him  through  the  head."  X.  stepped  up  with  his 
revolver,  but  could  not  bring  himself  to  kill  the  man,  even  when  the 
bullet  would  have  been  merciful.  Some,  too,  of  the  rank  and  file 
showed  great  kindness  to  the  men  who  had  fallen  under  our  fire.  As 
•the  soldier  above  mentioned  was  driving  his  Lee-Metford  bayonet 
through  the  old  man's  body,  the  son  raised  himself  and  gazed  with 
•dilated  eyes  on  the  cold-blood^  butchery  of  his  father.  He  clasped 
his  hands  together  in  suppliant  fashion,  expecting,  no  doubt,  the 
same  treatment.  Two  soldiers  from  another  battalion  gave  some 
bificuit  and  water  to  the  boy,  who,  to  show  his  gratitude,  offered 
them  his  blue  and  white  gibbch.  He  placed  his  hand  in  mine,  and 
asked  why  his  father  had  been  killed.  I  had  no  answer  to  give,  but 
he  limped  beside  me  for  a  mile,  when  he  was  quite  properly  sent  to 
join  a  batch  of  prisoners  who  had  been  captured  and  were  being  taken 
into  Omdurman. 

If  the  Sirdar  really  believed  that  the  destruction  of  the  wounded 
was  a  military  necessity  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  treacherous  shots 
at  the  passing  battalions,  our  line  of  march  might,  without  much 
difficulty,  have  avoided  those  parts  of  the  battlefield  which  were  thickly 
strewn  with  the  white  gibbehs  of  the  wounded  Dervishes.  There  was 
no  actual  necessity  after  the  repulse  of  the  Dervish  attack  at  Omdurman 
to  march  among  the  wounded.  As  the  enemy's  wild  charge  never  got 
within  seven  hundred  yards  of  our  zareba,  our  columns  could  easily 
have  marched  towards  Omdurman  without  coming  into  touch  with 
more  than  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the  wounded.  We 
might,  in  fact,  have  left  the  vast  bulk  of  the  injured  Dervishes 
severely  alone. 

And  here  I  should  like  in  passing  to  notice  a  truly  remarkable 
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utterance  made  in  the  Morning  Post  of  September  29  by  Lieutenant 
Winston  Chnrcliill.  This  predons  oontribation  to  the  Laws  of  War 
Tons  as  follows : 

''  We  had  not  gone  far  when  individual  Dervishes  began  to  walk  towards 
the  advancing  squadrons,  throwing  down  their  weapons,  holding  up  their 
hands,  and  imploring  mercy.  It  is  doubtful  what  claim  these  had  to 
clemency.  The  Laws  of  Wa/r  do  not  admit  the  right  of  a  beaten  enemy  to 
quarter.  The  victor  is  not  obliged  to  accept  his  surrender.  Of  his  chiurity 
he  may  do  so,  but  there  is  no  obligation,  provided,  of  course,  that  he  makes 
it  clear  to  the  suppliant  that  he  must  continue  to  fight." 

The  propositions  advanced  in  the  latter  half  of  the  above  paragraph 
are,  I  need  hardly  say,  absolntely  at  variance  with  the  tilieory  and 
practice  of  civilised  warfare.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  quote 
authorities  against  the  monstrous  assertion  that  quarter  need  not  be 
given  to  the  vanquished.  The  following  passage  from  Fhillimore's 
^'  International  Law  "  will  suffice : 

"  When,  whether  by  surrender  or  capture,  they  [the  enemy]  are  mani- 
festly without  the  will  or  power  to  resist,  their  injury  or  destruction  is 
brutal,  sinful,  and  indefensible.  The  conqueror  is  obliged  by  the  laws  of 
just  war  to  spare  those  who  lay  down  their  arms,  who  ask  for  quarter,  or 
who  lie  wounded  and  helpless — to  put  such  to  death  is  to  commit  murder. 
And  those  who  commit  it  ought  to  die  by  the  hand  of  the  hangman,  and 
not  that  of  the  soldier  "  (vol.  iii.  p.  156). 

The  ninth  section,  too,  of  the  "  Manual  of  the  Laws  of  War," 
which  is  recognised  by  all  international  lawyers,  expressly  forbids 
the  mutilation  or  death  of  an  enemy  who  has  surrendered  or  is  hors 
<le  combat,  or  the  declaration  that  no  quarter  will  be  given,  even  if 
the  enemy  does  not  claim  it. 

Sometimes  the  wounded  were  spared  for  another  reason.  Some  of 
our  Soudanese  blacks  were  ez-Dervishes,  so  to  speak,  and  had  fought 
against  us  in  previous  campaigns.  Hence  it  was  not  at  all  unusual 
for  them  to  come  across  friends  or  even  relations  among  the  debris  of 
the  Khalifa's  army.  I  remember  seeing  a  curious  trio  during  our 
march  across  Wady  Shamba.  A  Soudanese  soldier  suddenly  appeared 
over  the  ridge  with  a  Dervish  on  each  side.  They  walked  arm  in 
arm,  all  talking  at  once  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  the  Soudanese  soldier 
informed  me  that  he  had  found  two  of  his  brothers ! 

If  disciplined  troops  were  permitted  to  kill  their  wounded  enemies 
on  the  left  bank,  one  need  scarcely  add  that  the  same  practice  pre- 
vailed amongst  the  Friendlies  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  A  deadly 
feud  existed  between  the  Gaalin  and  the  Khalifa  on  account  of  a 
treacherous  massacre  of  their  fellow  tribesmen  by  Mahmoud's  forces  in 
1897,  and  the  native  allies  took  care  to  finish  oflE  any  wounded  Dervish 
who  was  unable  to  join  in  the  flight  of  his  comrades  along  the  Blue 
Nile.     A  Baggara  prisoner  was  standing  on  the  bank.     One  of  the 
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>^  Gaalin  went  close  np,  and  suddenly  raising  his  Bemington,  blew  the 
prisoner's  head  to  pieces.  Deryishes  captured  in  the  fighting  were 
placed  against  a  wall  and  shot  down  in  cold  blood.  Stories  are 
sometimes  told  to  illustrate  the  value  of  Friendlies  in  getting  rid  of 
prisoners  whose  presence  causes  inconveniencer  to  a  general.  For 
example,  one  hears  how,  during  a  previous  campugn,  a  Baggara  was 
captured  by  the  Anglo-Egyptian  forces,  and,  as  he  was  a  nuisance  in 
the  camp,  he  was  ''  turned  over  "  to  the  Friendlies.  The  prisoner 
escaped  from  the  tender  mercies  of  our  allies  and  swam  to  a  gunboat 
with  three  spears  sticking  in  him.  The  story  runs  that  the  tortured 
man  was  refused  access  to  the  boat,  and  was  compelled  to  swim  back 
to  the  shore^  where  he  was  again  surrounded  by  the  Friendlies,  and 
soon  ceased  to  be  inconvenient  by  his  presence  in  the  camp.  I  cannot 
vouch  for  the  absolute  correctness  of  the  above  story,  as  I  did  not 
witness  the  occurrence  with  my  own  eyes.  But  European  nations 
always  expose  themselves  to  the  responsibility  for  such  horrors  when 
they  see  fit  to  employ  troops  of  a  vastly  inferior  civilisation.  One 
may  recall  the  eloquent  words  of  Lord  Chatham :  '^  To  call  into  civil 
alliance  the  wild  and  inhuman  savage,  to  delegate  to  the  merciless 
Indian  the  defence  of  disputed  rights — these  enormities  call  aloud  for 
redress  and  punishment,  and  unless  done  away  with  will  leave  an 
indelible  stain  on  the  national  honour." 

It  may,  of  course,  be  urged  that  it  is  better  to  finish  off  a  despe- 
rately wounded  man  than  leave  him  to  die  a  lingering  death  on 
the  burning  sand.  Personally  I  sympathise  with  the  view  when  it  is 
absolutely  certain  that  death  must  ensue,  and  in  several  cases  I  have 
walked  up  to  hopelessly  wounded  men  intending  to  shoot  them 
through  the  head,  but  found  that  they  were  practically  unconscious, 
and  so  left  them  alone.  If  one  sees  a  man  absolutely  eviscerated  by 
a  shell  and  still  alive,  surely  the  best  and  kindest  service  one  can 
render  him  is  to  put  a  bullet  through  his  heart  or  brain.  During  one 
of  our  campaigns  against  the  Pathans  a  British  sergeant  was  captured 
by  the  enemy  and  horribly  tortured.  Amongst  other  horrors,  his 
eyes  hai  been  torn  out  and  he  was  partially  flayed.  I  knew  one  of 
the  party  who  found  him  in  this  terrible  condition,  and  he  told  me 
how  the  sergeant's  best  friend,  with  tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks,  put 
the  muzzle  of  his  Martini  against  the  victim's  head  and  killed  him 
in  mercy.  At  the  same  time,  many  people  view  the  practice  of 
euthanasia  with  horror,  and  in  no  case  can  it  be  justified  unless  one 
is  absolutely  certain  that  recovery  is  impossible.  Hence  the  plea  of 
''  putting  them  out  of  their  misery  "  cannot  serve  to  excuse  the  indis- 
criminate slaughter  of  our  Soudan  campaigns. 

Another  palliation  which  is  offered  in  defence  of  finishing  off  the 
wounded  is  that  the  Dervishes  always  kill  our  wounded  and  mutilate 
our  dead.     This  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but  the  Dervishes  might  use 
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the  firrt  half  of  this  argument  against  ourselves,  for  the  practice 
began  at  Tel-el-E^ebir,  and  the  news  no  doubt  spread  southwards  that 
the  Inglizi  killed  their  wounded  enemies.  Moreover,  a  disciplined 
force  under  a  European  general  ought  to  be  above  reprisals.  It  is 
worth  remembering,  too,  that  not  a  single  white  prisoner  was  put  to 
death  by  either  the  Mahdi  or  Khalifa,  despite  the  fact  that  some  of 
them  had  borne  arms  against  the  former.  The  horror  which  we  feel 
at  the  mutilation  of  a  dead  body  is,  after  all^  chiefly  a  matter  of 
sentiment,  and  does  not  appeal  to  the  mind  of  a  semi-civilised  Dervish, 
and  if  one  looks  at  the  question  dispassionately,  it  may  be  seen  that 
indignation  against  the  Dervishes  for  such  mutilations  may  easily  be 
exaggerated  Sickening  as  it  was  for  our  Lancers  to  gaze  upon  a 
comrade's  features  hacked  out  of  all  human  semblance,  one  cannot 
forget  that  the  men  who  did  the  deed  had  seen  thousands  of  their 
brethren  slain  by  our  awful  fire»without  a  possibility  of  retaliation.  It 
is  worth  remembering,  too,  that  the  mutilation  of  the  human  body  is 
not  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  barbaric  peoples.  Any  one  who  has 
seen  the  effects  of  shell  fire — bodies  ripped  open,  jaws  torn  off,  and 
kindred  horrors — may  find  it  difficult  to  differentiate  very  markedly 
between  the  accursed  usages  inseparable  from  every  system  of  warfare, 
civilised  and  barbarous  alike. 

Of  course,  as  long  as  human  nature  continues  on  its  present  lines 
there  will  always  be  a  difficulty  in  observing  the  laws  of  war  amid  the 
intoxication  of  victory,  or  in  the  face  of  desperate  resistance,  when 
men's  blood  is  hot  and  the  frenzy  of  slaughter  is  strong  upon  them. 
Under  such  conditions  as  these  much  may  fairly  be  conceded  to  one's 
natural  impulses,  but  at  Omdurman  no  such  ground  could  possibly  be 
alleged  for  our  slaughter  of  wounded  Dervishes.  In  a  battle  where 
the  casualties  on  one  side  amount  to  2  per  cent.,  and  on  the  other  over 
60,  there  is  absolutely  no  room  for  that  wild  and  unbridled  fury  which 
occasionally  overtakes  civilised  troops,  who  have  at  length  triumphed 
over  a  formidable  enemy  after  long  hours  of  hard  and  sanguinary 
fighting.  Any  man  who,  after  the  killing  and  wounding  of  26,000 
Dervishes  with  the  total  loss  to  his  own  side  of  some  500  casualties  all 
told,  was  still  unsatisfied  and  lusted  after  the  blood  of  wounded  men 
must  be  little  better  than  a  brute  beast. 

The  wounded  Dervish  has  become  dangerous  because  he  fully 
expects  to  be  killed,  and  feels  a  natural  joy  in  shooting  down  another 
infidel  before  the  merciless  bayonet  is  driven  through  his  prostrate 
form.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  the  killing  of  the  wounded 
had  been  sternly  repressed  at  Tel-el-Kebir  and  during  the  earlier 
Soudan  campaigns,  our  Dervish  enemies  would  have  learnt  to  expect 
civilised  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  would  not  throw 
away  their  last  remaining  chance  of  life  by  a  treacherous  shot  or  one 
last  desperate  spear-thrust.     An  officer  whom  I  knew  was  galloping 
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past  a  heap  of  apparently  dead  Dervishes,  when  one  of  them  suddenly 
raised  himself  painfully  from  the  gronnd  and  levelled  his  rifle.  The 
Englishman  shouted  to  him  to  desist,  and  the  wounded  man,  reassured 
that  the  soldier  had  no  intention  of  killing  him,  at  once  put  down  the 
rifle,  threw  his  gibheh  on  one  side  and,  with  a  ghastly  smile,  pointed 
to  the  lower  part  of  his  body,  which  had  been  almost  cut  in  half  by  a 
shell  splinter. 

No  attempt  was  made,  either  on  the  day  of  the  battle  or  next  day, 
to  do  anything  for  the  wounded  Dervishes.  Thousands  of  these,  who 
had  feigned  death  or  else  escaped  it  by  having  fallen  well  out  of  the 
line  of  our  advance,  were  left  lying  on  the  desert  without  food  or 
surgical  help — and,  worst  of  all,  without  water.  To  lie  for  two  days 
without  water  in  the  heat  of  a  Soudan  August  is  bad  enough,  but 
when  the  natural  thirst  is  angmented  by  the  fever  which  invariably 
accompanies  gunshot  wounds  the  torture  must  be  terrible.  On 
September  4  a  number  of  British  soldiers  were  sent  out  to  count  the 
dead,  and  they  carried  with  them  water  for  the  wounded.  This  some- 
what belated  generosity  helped  to  alleviate  the  misery  of  several 
hundreds  of  Dervishes  who  were  found  to  be  still  alive,  but  no  attempt, 
I  believe,  was  made  to  afford  them  surgical  assistance  or  to  convey 
them  to  a  place  of  shelter.  Of  course,  the  first  care  of  the  Army 
Medical  Corps  must  be  bestowed  upon  its  own  wounded,  bnt  in  our 
case  the  military  surgeons  were  so  numerous  and  the  hospital  arrange- 
ments so  excellent  that  surely  some  help  might  have  been  afforded  to 
the  wounded  wretches  lying  aboat  the  desert  four  miles  away,  after 
our  comparatively  trifling  number  of  wounded  had  been  carefully 
attended  to.  In  the  case  of  the  thousands  of  wounded  men  who 
managed  to  escape  on  foot  or  were  carried  off  the  battlefield  miles 
away  into  the  desert  it  was,  of  course,  impossible  to  render  medical 
assistance.  But^  as  it  was,  hundreds  of  wounded  Dervishes  who  had 
failed  to  escape  from  the  field  were  left  to  perish  miserably  within 
easy  reach  of  our  succour  had  it  been  forthcoming. 

Would  it  had  been  otherwise !  If  courage  and  devotion  to  duty 
are  the  chiefest  qualities  of  a  soldier,  these  poor  Dervishes  were 
certainly  foemen  worthy  of  our  steel.  Undismayed  by  the  cruel  blow 
we  dealt  them  at  the  Atbara,  they  had  again  dared  to  confront  the  armies 
of  Great  Britain  in  open  battle,  and,  armed  as  they  were  for  the  most 
part  with  obsolete  rifles  and  spears,  the  Khalifa's  soldiers  faced  un- 
flinchingly the  most  terrific  fire  of  the  century's  warfare.  They  were 
faithful  unto  death  to  what  they  deemed  their  duty,  and  yet  they 
were  butchered  in  cold  blood,  or  left  to  die  of  thirst  under  the  cruel 
heat  of  a  tropical  sun.  -  Surely  such  valiant  men  were  worthy  of  a 
better  fate !  Moreover,  it  is  worth  remembering  that  the  Dervishes 
were  not  ''  savages "  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  applied 
to  the  followers  of  a  Lobengula  or  a  Samory.     On  the  contrary. 
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ihey  satisfied  all   the   reqiurements   for  recognition  as  an  ''armed 
force" — viz.: 

a.  That  of  being  under  the  direction  of  a  reepondble  leader. 
h.  That  of  wearing  a  uniform  capable  of  being  recognised  at 
a  distance. 

c.  That  of  bearing  arms  openly. 

u. 

Les  habitants  paisibles  d'un  pays  occup4  par  Vennemi  doivent  itre 
respects  et  proUgis  autant  que  possible  .  .  .  clans  lexers  biens  .  .  .  et 
.  .  .  duTis  leurs  droits. 

Taut  pillage  est  interdit,  •  .  .  Hn  attcun  cos  utw  vUle  piise  d'assaut 
ne  sera  livr^e  au  pillage. 

Les  capittUations  .  .  .  doivent  Sire  rigoureusement  dbserv4es. 

Vhanneur  et  les  droits  de  la  famUle,  la  vie  et  la  propri4t4  des  in- 
dividus  ainsi  que  leurs  convictions  rdigieuses  doivent  tovjours  itre 
respectds. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  the  Sirdar's  army  carried  out  the 
spirit  of  these  ordinary  requirements  of  civilised  wai;fare. 

On  the  march  of  the  Lancers  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  any 
contributions  in  the  way  of  food  which  were  secured  from  the  poverty* 
stricken  villages  were  taken  without  payment.  I  heard  this  usage 
defended  on  the  ground  that,  after  all,  we  had  come  all  that  way  to 
protect  these  people  from  the  Khalifa's  misrule,  and  so  there  was  no 
reason  why  we  should  pay  them  for  the  paltry  chickens,  eggs,  or 
milk  which  our  troopers  annexed.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the 
supplies  afforded  by  these  wretched  Arabs  were  trifling  in  quantity 
and  indifferent  in  quality,  but  this  sort  of  argument  does  not  invali- 
date the  principle  that  a  civilised  army  ought  not  to  rob  the  peace- 
ful inhabitants  of  a  country  through  which  it  marches.  As  to  being 
saved  from  the  depredations  of  the  Khalifa,  the  ignorant  villagers  who 
were  compelled  to  hand  over  their  food  to  soldiers  already  abundantly 
supplied  with  all  manner  of  stores  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  fally 
appreciate  the  blessings  of  British  ''  protection." 

Let  us  torn  to  Omdurman  itself.  The  city  was  formally  sur- 
rendered to  the  Sirdar  as  he  rode  in  at  the  close  of  the  battle  on 
September  2.  As  I  did  not  actually  witness  the  surrender,  having 
marched  in  some  distance  behind  the  Sirdar,  let  me  quote  the  words 
of  an  officer  who  was  present  at  the  scene : 

•*  Presently  three  men  advanced  slowly  to  meet  the  victorious  General. 
They  knelt  in  the  roadway,  and  presented  him  with  the  keys  of  the  city 
itself,  and  of  the  various  public  buildings—  the  prison  and  the  arsenal.  He 
accepted  their  surrender  and  spoke  words  of  peace.  Rising  swiftly,  they 
shouted  out  the  good  news,  and  thereupon  from  every  house,  men,  women, 
and  children  appeared  in  the  joy  of  relief  from  foar." 
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What  followed  ?  All  that  night  Soudanese  troops  roamed  at  large 
about  the  city.  All  night  long  shots  were  being  fired.  What  pre- 
cisely happened  nobody  will  ever  know,  but  when  a  Soudanese  soldier 
goes  looting  with  a  rifie  in  his  hands  he  pays  little  attention  to  '^  the 
honour,  family  rights,  life,  and  property  of  individuals "  I  For  the 
three  next  days  the  pillage  of  the  surrendered  city  continued.  As  one 
entered  the  town  one  was  continually  met  by  little  groups  of  soldiers 
carrying  loot  of  all  kinds.  On  September  3  I  came  across  two  British 
soldiers  who  had  forcibly  seized  a  bag  of  money  and  were  carrying  it 
oS  to  the  camp.  A  native  servant  brought  his  master  a  roll  of  richly- 
worked- cloth,  some  beautifully  inlaid  boxes,  and,  to  crown  all^  a  large 
elephant's  tusk.  The  man  declared  that  if  he  had  known  the  value  of 
the  ivory  he  could  have  brought  half  a  dozen  !  This  looks  almost  as  if 
he  had  secured  an  entrance  to  the  Beit-el-Mal,  in  spite  of^  or  with  the 
connivance  of,  the  so-called  ''  guards."  In  shorty  all  the  blacks  and 
many  of  the  British  soldiers  were  apparently  permitted  to  loot  as  they 
liked  in  a  city  whose  surrender  had  been  accepted  hf  their  General  I 
One  morning  the  sun  was  so  oppressive  that  I  longed  to  get  under 
some  shade  for  a  few  moments,  and  entering  a  house  on  the  main 
street,  I  asked  an.  old  man  who  was  inside  to  let  me  have  an  angarih 
(native  bedstead)  for  half  an  hour's  rest.  This  piece  of  furniture  and 
an  old  goat-skin  were  absolutely  the  only  things  in  his  hut  which  had' 
not  been  carried  oS  by  looters. 

Worse  things  even  than  mere  looting  of  property  occurred.  On 
September  4  an  Arab  came  to  my  tent  and  told  me  that  the  native 
soldiers  had  forcibly  carried  off  his  wifb  and  little  son  to  their  camp 
three  miles  away  along  the  river.  My  servant  knew  the  man  in  ques- 
tion, and  corroborated  his  story.  I  gave  him  some  rice  and  biscuit^ 
and  sent  him  off  to  Slatin  Pasha  to  see  if  any  means  could  be  found 
to  restore  the  woman  and  boy  to  their  home.  My  servant  also  told 
me  that  a  friend  of  his  had  the  night  before  been  shot  dead  by  a 
Soudanese  soldier  because  he  refused  to  surrender  a  bag  of  money. 


in. 

Nc  peuvent  4tre  homharcUs  que  des  locality  ddfendiics  par  Vennemi. 
Dans  cc  cos  m^me  on  vsera  dc  totes  les  managements  compatibles  avec  lea 
n4cessitis  de  Vattaque. 

Our  howitzer  battery  was  ordered  to  shell,  not  only  the  defences  of 
Omdurman — a  perfectly  justifiable  proceeding — but  the  Mahdi's  tomb, 
which  lay  in  the  very  centre  of  the  town.  On  the  evening  of  the 
2nd,  after  the  Sirdar  had  taken  possession  of  the  city  and  its  defenders 
had  escaped  or  been  killed,  shells  were  again  thrown  amongst  the 
crowded  houses  round  the  Khalifa's  palace — one  of  these  projectiles, 
in  fact,  killed  Mr.  Howard,  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald. 
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The  tlurd  Ljddita  shelly  which  was  fired  from  over  the  river  at  a  range 
of  31&0  yard«,  stnidc  the  top  of  the  Mabdrs  tomb,  and  Bnbseqaently 
belter  bits  were  ecoredi  which  tore  huge  rents  in  the  dome  and  com- 
pletely wrecked  the  interior.  The  &0-pounder  shells  which  mis&ed 
Uieir  mark  fell  amongst  the  sarroanding  honses  and  streets  and  did 
tesrible  execation.  In  one  spot,  close  to  the  Khalifa's  palace,  a  ring 
of  eight  bodies,  some  of  them  horribly  contorted,  marked  the  spot 
where  a  shell  had  burst. 

Sorely  the  bombardment  of  tombs  is  rather  unworthy  of  British 
artillery !  Bnt  what  followed  was  a  still  greater  outrage  upon  Moslem 
sentiment  and  religious  feeling.  No  creed  pays  more  profound  respect 
to  the  dead  than  that  of  Mahomet.  The  violation  of  a  grave  or  the 
removal  of  a  headstone  is  most  repugnant  to  Orientals  of  this  faith. 
The  valuable  land  which  is  covered  by  the  vast  cemeteries  TOund  Stam- 
boul  is  never  secularised  for  building  purposes,  though  many  Turkish 
Moelems  now  bury  their  dead  over  the  water  near  Scutari,  from  the 
belief  that  infidels  will  in  the  future  gain  possession  of  Constantinople 
and  desecrate  the  resting-places  of  the  faithful.  Yet  at  the  close  of 
the  nineteenth  oentury  a  British  commander,  not  content  with  dese- 
Cfftting  a  tomb,  actually  orders  a  dead  man's  body  to  be  torn  out  of  its 
grave !  The  embalmed  body  of  the  Mahdi  was  dug  up,  the  head 
Wfead&ed  oflFjand  the  trunk  cast  into  the  Nile.*  It  is  almost  incredible 
that  the  disinterment  and  mutilation  of  a  dead  body  which  had  lain  in 
the  grave  for  more  than  ten  years  should  have  been  possible  under  a 
Greaecal  whom  **  Christian "  England  is  now  delighting  to  honour  ! 
The  act  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  return  to  the  barbarism  of  the 
ICddle  Agee* 

I  am  fully  aware  that  arguments  are  forthcoming  in  defence  of  our 
treatment  of  the  tomb  and  the  body  it  contained.  It  was,  for  example, 
aaid  at  the  time  that  the  crash  of  Lyddite  shells  through  the  dome  of 
the  tomb  would  produce  a  moral  effect  upon  the  fanatical  Dervishes 
which  would  destroy  their  confidence  in  the  ioepired  MahdL  This, 
no  doubt,  was  perfectly  true,  but  I  question  whether  the  end  in  this 
case  justified  the  means.  To  imply,  as  some  newspaper  paragraphs 
did,  that  any  treatment  of  the  Mahdi's  grave  and  it^  contents  was 
penmBBible,  because  he  was  an  ''  impostor/'  is  simply  contemptible. 
It  19  also  dangerous,  for  there  is  so  much  in  common  between 
"prophete"  of  all  ages  that  if  one  begins  to  label  any  of  them 
"  impoetors "  the  impartial  historian  may  find  it  difficult  to  know 
where  to  draw  the  line.  The  Mahdi  alleged  that  he  received  insplra- 
tioD  from  Allah — so  did  EzekieL  But  quite  apart  from  his  prophetic 
giftSi  the  Mahdi  was  certainly  a  great  man*  By  the  sheer  force  of 
hia  pQrw>iial  ability  he  raised  a  revolt  against  the  shameful  abuses 

*  Tlie  writer  did  not  persouallj  witaeea  thi^  incidenti  but  it  has  been  repeatedly 
1  ttt  Eof  liflb  ncwipapera  without  any  contradiction  fronj  the  authoritiea* 
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which  disgraced  Egyptian  rale  in  the  Soudan,  and  made  himself 
master  of  the  Khedivial  provinces  as  far  as  Wady  Haifa.  It  is  worth 
remembering,  too,  that  General  Gordon  sympathised  with  the  cause 
of  the  Mahdists,  at  the  commencement  of  the  struggle,  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  said  it  was  difficult  to  know  which  side  to  accuse  of 
''  rebellion."  Infamous  as  Mahdism  became  under  the  rule  of  the  brutal 
Khalifa  Abdullah,  it  must  be  clear  to  every  one  who  has  studied  the 
question  that,  in  its  incipient  stages,  the  Mahdi's  revolt  was  justifiable, 
and  that  he  and  his  followers  were,  what  Mr.  Gladstone  called  them, 
'*  a  people  rightly  struggling  to.  be  free."  Again,  the  Mahdi  was  a 
moral  reformer,  and  enforced  a  rigid  code  of  laws  upon  his  followers, 
as  may  be  seen  from  Slatin's  and  Ohrwalder's  accounts  of  their  cap- 
tivity. Lastly,  the  Dervish  ruler  was^  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  as  kind 
and  considerate  to  his  white  prisoners,  and  especially  the  Austrian 
sisters,  as  he  could  be  under  the  circumstances,  surrounded  as  he  was 
by  a  horde  of  savage  and  fanatical  Emirs.  I  hold  no  brief  for  the 
Mahdi's  ethics,  nor  do  I  wish  to  whitewash  his  character,  but  it  is 
clear  that  he  was  an  able  general  and  statesman^  and  not  a  brutal 
savage  like  his  successor.  The  Mahdi  had  done  nothing  to  deserve 
the  infamous  treatment  which  his  conquerors  saw  fit  to  bestow  upon 
his  grave  and  his  dead  body.  Fancy  what  Gk>rdon.would  have  thought 
had  he  witnessed  the  scene ! — Gordon,  who  built  a  mosque  for  his 
pious  Moslem  subjects,  and  is  commended  by  an  inscription  at  Mecca 
for  his  justice  and  generosity.  Even  the  fanatical  Dervishes  respected 
the  grave  of  the  brave  Sir  Herbert  Stewart  at  Abu  Klea,  and  abstained 
from  molesting  his  remains. 

A  more  plausible  excuse  for  the  violation  of  the  Mahdi's  grave  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  in  the  East  the  tombs  of  great  sheikhs  and  holy 
men  generally  become  centres  for  pilgrimages.  Hence  it  is  argued 
that  if  the  Mahdi's  tomb  had  been  left  intact  a  recrudescence  of 
Mahdist  fanaticism  might  always  be  feared.  But  this  argument 
ignores  the  fact  that  after  we  had  killed  and  wounded  some  26,000 
Dervishes,  and  scattered  the  remainder  in  flight  or  enrolled  them  as 
soldiers  under  the  Khedive's  flag,  very  little  apprehension  need  have 
been  felt  that  any  Mahdism  would  exist  to  furnish  pilgrimages  to  the 
tomb.  What  is  called  Mahdism  had^  indeed,  practically  ceased  to 
exercise  any  real  influence  long  before  we  entered  upon  the  recent 
campaign.  The  religious  enthusiasm  which  marked  the  movement 
when  it  was  controlled  by  the  pious  fervour  of  the  Mahdi  had  almost 
entirely  died  out  under  the  godless  and  cruel  rule  of  Abdullah. 
Mahdism  was  latterly  an  artificial  system,  supported  entirely  by  the 
military  superiority  of  the  Baggaras,  and  regarded  with  indifference 
or  detestation  by  most  of  the  other  Soudan  tribes.  But  even  if 
pilgrimages  to  the  Mahdi's  tomb  were  likely  to  afford  a  menace  to  the 
future  peace  of  the  Soudan,  an  adequate  precaution  against  the  danger 
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woald  have  been  the  Bimple  demolition  of  the  tomb  and  the  erection 
over  the  level  grave  of  ordinary  buildings. 

There  was  another  feature  in  our  capture  of  Omdnrman  which  was 
tml;  deplorable.  By  the  time  we  had  repulsed  the  last  Dervifih 
attack  and  were  rapidly  advancing  npon  Omdurman,  the  streets 
leading  to  the  southern  exits  of  the  town  were  crowded  with  fugitives* 
In  addition  to  mounted  Baggaras  and  Derviah  infantry,  a  chaotic  mass 
of  non-combatants,  men^  women,  and  children,  dragging  after  them 
camela,  horses,  and  donkeys,  laden  with  goods  and  chattels — all  this 
csonf  used  stream  of  human  beings  and  animals  was  pressing  madly 
forward  in  panic-stricken  flight.  Orders  were  given  to  fire  upon  tho 
fagitivee,  and  as  the  artillerymen  on  the  gunboats  from  their  raised 
positions  conld  see  well  over  the  walls,  a  deadly  fire  was  opened  npon 
the  crowded  thoroughfares*  One  street  especially,  which  led  down  to 
the  river,  was  swept  by  a  frightful  hail  of  Maxim  bullets,  which 
mowed  the  fagitives  down  in  scores. 

It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  permissible  for  a  victorious  army  to  fire 
npon  a  flying  enemy,  or  to  send  cavalry  in  pursuit*  But  when  a  vast 
crowd  of  non-combatants  accompanies  the  flight  of  the  soldiery,  a 
terrible  responsibility  is  undertaken  in  opening  Maxim  fire  on  such  a 
ismltitnde  indiscriminately*  Next  day  some  five  hundred  dead  bodies 
lay  scattered  about  the  streets  of  Omdnrman,  and  amongst  thorn  were 
€X)irpeea  of  women  and  little  children.  A  little  group  of  two  women 
Md  •  man  were  standing  on  the  bank.  ''  Let's  separate  the  man 
fmm  the  women,"  eaid  a  gunner,  **  Ta-ta-ta !"  went  the  Maxim,  and 
all  three  figures  fell  prostrate.  Two  women  were  bending  sorrow- 
fally  over  the  dead  body  of  a  Dervish,  when  a  non-eommiseioned 
officer  went   up  and   deliberately  shot  one    of   the  women    with    a 

^^■jrolver. 

^^™  I  have  written  the  above  paragraphs  vrith   the  utmost  reluctance, 

■  bat  it  is  certainly  high  time  that  the  conscience  of  civilised  nations 
I  realised  that  some  considerations  of  humanity  are  due  even  to  a  semi- 
I    eivitised  or  barbarooa  enemy.     The  conduct  of  the  Belgians  in   the 

■  Congo  Free  State,  the  French  in  Algeria,  the  Germans  in  the 
Camaroons,  the  Bnssians  in  Central  Asia,  ourselves  in  South  Africa 
and  the  Sondan — ^the  conduct  of  the  various  nations  who  are  sharing  in 

I       the  portttion  of  Africa  and  Asia,  seems  to  be  ba^ed  on  the  assumption 

■  that  the  rights  of  the  native  in  a  state  of  war  are  practically  nil, 

n  It  ta  certainly  true  that  the  excesses  committed  by  the  forces  of 
^Uised  nations  in  conflict  with  savages  or  semi-barbarous  tribes  are 
to  a  great  extent  perpetrated  by  black  troops.  The  bonds  of  discipline 
iit  vnfj  loosely  upon  a  Soudanese  soldier,  and  it  is  almost  impossible, 
80  OHO  hears,  to  prevent  him  from  looting  a  house  or  driving  bis 
bajooat  throngh  a  wounded  enemy.  This  may  or  may  not  be  so,  bat 
it  h  emttkin  that  other  British  generals  have  found  means  to  stop 
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these  abuses.  The  Dake  of  Wellington,  for  instance— to  whom  Lord 
Kitchener  has  been  absurdly  compared  by  the  flattery  of  some  jour- 
nalists— arrested  British  looters  who  plundered  the  homes  of  the  Spanish 
peasantry,  put  them  in  a  row,  and  shot  them.  In  any  case,  every 
nation  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  its  forces,  whether 
they  be  black  or  white.  The  French  have  always — and  most  justly — 
been  censured  by  historians*  for  haying  in  Europe  employed  the  savage 
Turcos,  and  in  North  America  Redskin  warriors  who  scalped  their  dead 
enemies.  Yet  at  the  close  of  the  century  it  does  not  appear  that 
civilisation  has  made  much  progress  in  this  direction,  or  feels  the 
responsibility  more  keenly  which  is  incurred  by  the  enrolment  of  half- 
savage  fighting  men  under  its  flag.  After  all,  it  is  better  to  scalp  a 
dead  man  than  to  butcher  a  wounded  one.  Have  we  ever  thought  of 
palliating  the  cruelties  inflicted  by  Bashi-Bazouks  in  Bulgaria  and 
Asia  Minor  on  the  ground  that  they  were  irregular  troops  ? 

I  have  little  sympathy  with  the  wild  ravings  of  Exeter  Hall 
humanitarianism,  or  with  the  movement  which  would  allow  the 
Mashonaland  native  to  squat  idly  on  the  ground  all  day  without 
contributing  an  iota  of  the  work  which  is  due  from  every  member  of 
a  civilised  community,  be  he  black  or  white.  But  one  cannot  help 
noticing  with  amazement  and  regret  that  the  English  Press  has  been 
almost  absolutely  silent  with  respect  to  some  revolting  features  of  the 
recent  campaign.  The  occurrences  to  which  I  allude  helped  to  sully 
{he  victory  which  had  been  secured,  not  by  the  *'  heroism"  or  *'  splendid 
valour  "  of  our  troops — there' was  little  scope  for  this  at  Omdurman — 
but  by  the  honest  work,  courage,  endurance,  and  steady  fire  of  the 
troops,  who  were  enabled  to  fight  1200  miles  from  their  base,  thanks 
to  the  marvellous  genius  for  organisation  displayed  by  their  com- 
mander. 

''  Christian  England  "  goes  almost  wild  with  indignation  if  Moslems 
commit  atrocities.  When  the  Ottoman  Government  put  down  a  revolt 
in  Armenia,  and  employed  irregulars  who  butchered  the  peasants, 
indignation  meetings  rushed  together  all  over  the  country  and  cla- 
moured for  instant  chastisement  upon  the  ^'  unspeakable  Turk."  We 
despatched  large  sums  to  the  Armenians,  a  nation  of  money-lenders 
whose  usury  has  made  them  cordially  hated  throughout  the  East,  and 
we  subsidised  our  ''  co-religionists  "  in  Crete,  who,  as  I  saw  with  my 
own  eyes,  massacred  women  and  children  and  shot  their  prisoners  in 
cold  blood!  But  Protestant  sympathies  seem  almost  incapable  of 
extension  beyond  the  limits  of  Christendom.  No  public  sympathy  is 
bestowed  upon  the  wretched  natives  who,  when  they  incur  inevitable 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  civilised  invader,  are  either  butchered  as 
they  lie  wounded  on  the  field  or  are  left  to  die  without  an  efibrt  to 
save  them. 

Foreigners  call  ob  a  <'  nation  of  hypocrites,"  and  it  is  a  pity  that 
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we  occasionally  lend  some  colour  to  this  indictment.  No  sooner  was 
the  victory  of  Omdarman  announced  than  divines  and  philanthropists 
commenced  to  formulate  various  schemes  for  religious  and  educational 
work  at  Khartum.  I  heard  from  one  clergyman  that  his  bishop  had 
written  to  ask  if  he  could  guarantee  the  collection  of  £500  towards 
the  proposed  college.  Already,  I  believe,  missionaries  are  being 
despatched  by  rival  sects  for  the  conversion  of  the  recovered  Soudan. 
Gonversion,  forsooth !  Can  we  wonder  that  Moslems  resist  all  the 
efforts  of  our  missionaries,  preach  they  never  so  wisely,  and  that 
negroes  of  South  Africa,  who  have  for  a  season  learnt  to  wear  clothes 
and  shout  Hallelujah,  frequently  revert  to*the  tom-tom  dances  aud 
the  debauches  of  heathenism  ?  The  adherents  of  a  creed  which  pro- 
claims the  equality  of  all  men — barbarian,  bond,  or  free — in  the 
eight  of  Gk>d,  again  and  again  disregard  every  law  of  humanity  and 
decency  in  their  treatment  of  vanquished  races.  Christians,  whose 
boast  it  is  that  their  religion  has  raised  the  position  of  the  weaker 
sex  and  protected  the  life  of  the  infant,  do  not  scruple  to  violate  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  conquered,  or  shoot  down  mothers  with 
their  ofipring,  or  blow  up  with  dynamite  large  caves  containing 
women  and  children !  A  creed  which  bids  its  followers  to  teud  the 
sick  and  care  for  the  prisoner  is  represented  by  men  who  butcher  the 
wounded  or  leave  them  to  perish  in  misery.  If  Gordon  could  have 
foreseen  some  of  the  deeds  sanctioned  by  the  General  who  was  sent 
to  **  avenge  ''  him,  his  dying  request  to  the  country  which  abandoned 
him  woold,  I  think,  have  been  to  put  away  all  thonghts  of 
reogeance ! 

Ernest  N.  Benkett. 
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IN  the  last  conversation  I  had  with  Dr.  Dale  he  referred  with  grati- 
fication and  amuBement  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Gott,  who  was  then 
vicar  of  Leeds,  had  issued  a  book  for  the  guidance  of  pariah  priests, 
in  which,  while  he  forbade  the  clergy  to  co-operate  with  Dissenters, . 
he  mentioned,  among  the  indispensable  books  of  the  clergyman's 
library,  Dale's  "Atonement"  and  "Lectures  on  the  Ephesians/ 
I  chanced  on  one  occasion  to  mention  this  fact,  not  knowing  that 
Dr.  Gott,  now  Bishop  of  Truro,  was  present,  and  the  Bishop,  with  a 
genial  smile,  remarked  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  Englishmen  to  be 
inconsistent.  Yes,  it  is  certainly  an  advantage  that  we  in  England 
are  able  to  hold  strong  opinions  and  to  differ  widely  from  one  another, 
and  yet  to  settle  down,  when  the  occasion  serves,  to  generous  recog- 
nition of  one  another's  sincerity  and  virtue.  The  first  impression 
that  Dale's  life  must  make  upon  the  world  is  one  of  astonishment  thai 
he  who  was  reputed  to  be  the  stalwart  opponent  of  the  English  Church,, 
who  began  his  ministry  in  Birmingham  by  a  declaration  which  brought 
all  the  defenders  of  the  Church  about  his  ears  like  hornets,  who  eight 
years  later  was  embroiled  in  a  heated  controversy  with  Dr.  Millar,  the- 
leading  clergyman  in  the  town,  and  who,  in  1879  and  the  subsequent^^ 
years,  was  noted  throughout  the  country  as  the  ardent  missionary  of 
Disestablishment,  yet  lived  in  the  most  cordial  relations  with  bishops 
and  other  prominent  Churchmen,  was  the  most  appreciative  interpreter 
of  the  Tractarian  movement,  was  constantly  acknowledging  his  obliga- 
tions to  Dean  Church,  Dean  Paget,  and  other  Anglican  writers,  and 
was  treated  with  marked  respect  and  admiration  by  the  reputable 
Church  papers  like  the  Guardmn, 

The  truth  is,  Dale's  was  the  most  catholic  mind  in  the  English 
theology  of  this  last  half  of  the  century.  Not  only  was  his  admiration 
for  Christian  men  who  were  not  of  his  fold  genuine  and  deep,  but  hift 
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loaghts  were  habitually  occtipied  with  the  great  theological  veritieB 

hich  are  dear  to  Catholics  and  to  Protestanta,  to  earnest  Churchmen 
|id  to  earnest  Nonconformists  alike.     He  was  essentially  a  reconciler, 

catifle  he  penetrated,  and  carried  others  with  him,  into  regions  of 
OnTiction  where  contending  sections  of   the  Church  are  well  agreed. 

What  a  man  that  was  I ''  he  says,  writing  of  Pusey.  "  I  closed  the 
ook  (viz,,  the  two  first  volumes  of  Posey's  **  Life*')  with  a  deep  impres- 
ion  of  the  nobleness  and  massiveness  of  his  nature,  and  feeling  more 

an  ever  that  the  power  of  God  was  in  him."  **  Bead  them,"  he 
aid  to  his  asaistanti  speaking  of  Dean  Church's  and  Dean  Paget's 
monSj  *'  read  them  over  and  over  again,  and  you  will  see  the  kind 
f  aermons  I  like/*     *'  I  have  ordered  a  book  for  you,'*  he  says  to  the 

kme   valued    assistant,    'Mt  is   a    manual  of    intercessory    prayer, 

>mpiled  by  Father  Benson  of  the  Cowley  Fathers,  .  ,  .  I  have  found 
helpful   for  devotional   purposes  in  solitary  prayer,  very  helpful. 

ut  it  may  also  be  of  use  in  suggesting  topics  for  prayer  in  public. 

•  ,  These  High  Churchmen,  with  the  use  they  make  of  the  liturgical 
md  devotional  literature  of  many  centuries,  have  much  to  teach  us  " 

e  m  immensely  gratified  when  Newman  approves  a  book  of  his,  and 

*  writes  coucerning  his  lectures  on  Christian  doctrine  :  "  The  Tabids 
lie  chief  lioman  Catholic  newspaper,  had  a  long  and  cordial  review 

it  a  week  or  two  ago*  Of  course  it  cannot  recommend  Eoman 
iatboUc  laymen  to  read  a  theological  book  by  a  Congregationalist,  but 
S  thinks  that  priests,  who  will  know  how  to  supply  its  defects,  might 
^ead  it  with  profit." 
I  remember  staying  in  the  same  house  with  hi^  once  during  the 
of  the  Congregational  Union ;  and  I  noted  with  iuterest 
ml  the  Otinrtlinn  was  sent  him  by  post,  and  he  seemed  more  occupied 
ith  the  Church  paper  than  with  the  affairs  of  the  Congregational 
lo&on.  This  catholicity  of  spirit  is  found  to  be  the  note  of  his  life, 
that  controversies  are  silent  and  the  calm  voice  of  truth  prevails. 
secret  of  his  catholicity  lay,  as  he  would  have  strenuously 
lOlained,  iu  his  Congregationalism.  He  was  the  strongest  and 
convinced  CongregationaUst  of  his  time.  No  one  can  ever  forget 
tp^did  vindication  of  Congregationalist  polity  and  principle, 
hen,  with  the  shadow  of  disease  and  death  upon  him,  he  presided 
©r  the  first  International  Congregational  Council  in  July  180 L 
of  OS  used  to  feel  that  in  a  sense  he  was  the  only  true  Congre- 
lisl  we  had  among  us,  the  only  spokesman  who  had  driven  his 
into  the  past,  and  laid  his  branches  over  the  present,  so  as  to 
out  the  old  message  of  Congregationalism  as  a  consistent  and 
Ivtno  growth,  for  the  purging  and  healing  of  society,  and  for  the 
up  of  a  nation.  I  mean,  that  in  comparison  with  him, 
meo  seemed  tc  use  the  word  as  a  shibboleth,  and  to  make  it  the 
ige  of  A  pwrty.  To  him  it  was  a  conviction  connected  with  a 
Ibeology,  of  a  piece  with  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  his 
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faith,  and  powerful  in  practical  life  because  it  was  clear  and  consistent 
in  specnlative  thongbt. 

He  believed  profoundly  in  the  Christian  Redemption,  and  was 
always  in  thought,  if  not  in  word,  dwelling  npon  it.  The  Son  of 
God  had  come  into  the  world  in  such  a  way  that  He  represented  Qod 
to  man  and  man  to  God,  He  had  suffered  and  died  in  such  a  way 
that  he  offered  an  objective  ground  of  pardon  and  reconciliation  to 
mankind.  Faith  in  Him  incorporated  the  believer  in  the  body  of 
Christ,  made  him  a  chUd  of  God,  endued  him  with  eternal  life, 
and  admitted  him  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  It  followed  from 
this  that  the  Church  could  only  be  the  company  of  faithful  and 
believing  men,  who  had  become  sons  of  God  by  the  actual  reception 
of  the  redemptive  power.  The  Church  for  him  was  not  constituted 
by  its  orders  or  by  its  traditions,  but  by  the  actual  spiritual  facts. 
The  faithful  were  the  Church.  To  the  faithful  alone  did  the  Sacra- 
ments come  in  power.  Apart  from  the  spiritual  reality  of  faith,  the 
Redemption,  and  the  Sacraments  as  the  symbols  of  Redemption, 
were  meaningless.  It  was  the  Church  of  the  faithful,  that  alone, 
which  could  acton  an  unbelieving  world.  If  believers  and  unbelievers 
were  mingled,  amalgamated  by  the  formal  cement  of  merely  external 
Sacraments,  the  Church  which  resulted  from  the  unnatural  mixture 
must  be  hampered  and  even  paralysed.  He  brought  everything  back 
to  the  test  of  the  truth  in  the  Gospels,  '^  the  faith  once  for  all  delivered 
to  the  saints." 

Thus  in  dwelling  with  appreciation  on  Newman's  vision  of  the 
saintly  life,  he  goes  on :  ''  But  frankly,  the  vision  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles^  or  the  Epistles.  What  is  that  sentence  of  Bacon's — ^I 
cannot  quite  remember  it — ^about  the  mixture  of  a  lie  always  adding 
pleasure  ?  I  sometimes  tell  my  people  to  try  the  health  and  sound- 
ness of  their  spiritual  taste  by  asking  whether  any  devotional  book  or 
life  seems  to  them  to  have  a  fascination  which  they  cannot  find  in  the 
four  Gospels.  If  it  has,  there  is  something  wrong  in  it.  My  faith 
in  the  Trinity,  and  the  Incarnation,  where  I  find  the  roots  of  all  ethics 
and  of  all  politics,  which  indeed  in  their  higher  aspects  are  a  part  of 
ethics,  prevents  me  from  yielding  to  the  charm  of  the  Catholic  ideal. 
It  is  in  the  air.  It  touches  earth  too  lightly  and  misses  heaven.  The 
Christian  ideal  is  near  to  both,  and  touches  both.  The  Catholic  is 
the  old  Gnosticism  over  again,  applied  to  life  instead  of  thought" 
That  is  the  very  spirit  of  Congregationalism,  just  as  on  another  side 
it  is  expressed  when  he  says  of  Pusey :  ''  The  absence  of  joy  in  his 
religious  life  was  only  the  inevitable  effect  of  his  conception  of  OtoA's 
method  of  saving  men  ;  in  parting  with  the  Lutheran  truth  concerning 
justification  he  parted  with  the  springs  of  gladness." 

Thus,  according  to  the  Congregationalist  view,  the  Church  was  to 
be  found  wherever  there  were  faithful  men,  because  faithful  men  were 
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ipsTf/acfo  iocorpomted  in  the  body  of  Christ.  This  gave  that  breadth 
and  catholicity  of  view^ :  he  had  no  hesitation  or  reserve  in  welcomiDg 
and  loving  Christian  men  wherever  he  fonnd  them.  When  he  was 
coDviocdd  from  the  New  Testament  tl\At  the  Catholic  conception  of  the 

^Ch^rch  was  erroneous,  and  therefore  deleterions,  that  did  not  in  the 
J^aat  prevent  him  from  recognising  the  innumerable  Catholics  who,  by 
Biviog  fatth,  are  one  with  Chrbt. 
From  this  point  of  view  it  is  easy  to  understand  his  earnest  and 
sustained  resistance  to  the  eatabliBhrnent  of  religion.  The  Churchy  as 
he  conceived  it,  could  not  be  e&tablished.  If,  in  a  weak  moment,  it 
should  enter  into  alliance  with  the  State,  it  must  inevitably  lose  its 
I  power.  It  will  become  on  its  formal  side  a  depaitment  of  the  State, 
H  and  will  be  regulated  by  State  principles  which  are  alien  to  its  genias 
n  and  its  work.  On  the  material  sidej  the  confusion  produced  by 
I  Establishment  is  disastrous.  The  Church  is  now  the  nation  in  its 
H  Christian  aspect.  Bat  no  nation  can  be  Christian  ontil  all  its  citizens 
P^  are  "  fiuthfnl  "  men.     The  assumption  that  the  citizen  as  such,  bap* 

Itiz^  and  confii;med,  is  a  member  of  the  Chorch,  and  that  Parliament, 
aa  anch^  is  fitted  to  regulate  the  aSkirs  of  the  Church,  must  simply 
destroy  the  power  of  the  Church  as  the  supernatural  body  of  Christ 
Kving  and  working  with  redemptive  effeet  in  the  midst  of  the  world. 
Ko  one  was  so  ready  as  Dale  to  recognise  that  the  State  is  a  divine 
institution^  and  that  obedience  to  its  laws  is  a  divine  obligation  ;  bnt 
I  he  was  unflinching  in  his  contention  that  the  Church  ^Yas  a  divine 
H  iostitQtion  of  another  kind,  governed  by  a  dififerent  method,  enforcing 
lis  laws  by  a  ditTerent  sanction,  and  that  to  confuse  the  two  was  to 
I  injure  b<jth.  With  him  there  was  no  cant,  no  veiled  sarcasm  in  the 
■  propoeal  to  "  liberate  religion  from  State  patronage  and  control/*  His 
"    Diaeatablishment  campaigns  were,  in  bis  eyes,  cond acted  in  the  interests 

Iof  tbe  Church  which  he  wished  to  liberate.  And  though  he  did  not 
Boooeed  in  liberating  her,  probably  Churchmen  themselves  realise  how 
much  his  passionate  advocacy  of  tbe  ideal  of  the  Church  has  done  to 
■timalate  and  purify  the  Church  of  Ecgland.  If  to-day  the  Church 
of  England  is  demanding  liberty  to  carry  out  her  convictions  unchecked 
hj  rarliamentary  interference,  she  may  trace  the  new  impuke  of 
liberty,  in  no  small  degree,  to  Dale  and  his  brother-in-arms,  Dr. 
Goiniiess  Kogers,  who  passed  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Englaitd  as  the  heralds  of  this  emancipation.  Dale  was  not  displeased 
to  be  spoken  of  as  a  High  Churchman.  It  was  a  true  designation* 
Ha  placed  the  Church,  the  Church  whose  foundation  and  corner- 
alooee  and  majestic  outlines  he  discovered  in  the  writings  of  the 
Apofllea,  in  juat  that  position  of  commanding  eminence  and  authority 
fiUch  High  Chorchmen  claim  for  the  Church  as  it  is  understood  by 
lliais* 

The  saoie  point  of  view  enables  us  to  understand  why  he  was  an 
advocate  of  **  secular'*  education.     Naturally, he  was  regarded  as  little 
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better  than  an  atheiet  for  opposing  religions  instruction  in  the  ele» 
mentary  schools.  For  ten  years,  1670-1880,  he  sat  on  the  Birmingham 
School  Board,  and  resisted  even  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools. 
When  a  majority  secured  the  reading  of  the  Bible  without  note  or 
comment,  he  only  yielded  on  the  understanding  that  the  Bible  was  a 
great  English  classic.  But  was  the  secret  of  his  opposition  a  dislike 
of  religious  education  ?  Bather,  it  was  the  conviction  that  religious 
education  must  be  really  religious.  He  was  convinced  that  while  to 
teach  ordinary  things  ordinary  knowledge  will  suffice^  to  teach  religion 
one  must  be  genuinely  religious.  Insincerity,  lifelessness,  teaching  by 
rote,  in  this  department,  must  frustrate  the  whole  purpose  for  which 
religious  instruction  should  be  imparted.  He  organised,  therefore,  a 
society  for  teaching  the  children  in  Bbmingham,  by  the  sanction  of 
the  Board,  religious  knowledge.  Voluntary  teachers,  whose  hearts 
were  in  the  work,  taught  without  fee  or  reward ;  and  though,  as  the 
work  grew,  this  ideal  scheme  broke  down,  Dale  never  surrendered  his 
conviction.  The  Church  alone  can  teach  religion ;  no  State,  no  board, 
no  municipality  is  equal  to  the  task.  The  teaching  which  is  given  as 
part  of  the  curriculum  must  always  be  inefficacious  and  may  sow  the 
seeds  of  lasting  unbelief  in  the  minds  of  the  children.  It  certainly  is 
a  striking  fact  that  since  the  establishment  of  a  national  system  of 
education  on  lines  which  Dale  strenuously  opposed,  the  attendance  of 
the  population  at  religious  worship  has  steadily  declined. 

But  to  pass  to  the  man  himself,  the  real  subject  of  this  article.  If 
I  am  right  in  maintaining  that  he  was  the  most  catholic  mind  in 
modern  theology,  there  is  a  peculiar  interest  in  tracing  his  linea- 
ments. The  first,  though  not  the  most  obvious  note,  of  his  life 
and  character,  was  an  ardour  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  TTir  one 
thought  in  entering  on  the  work  at  Carr's  Lane,  Birmingham,  in 
1855,  was  to  reach  the  masses  of  the  people  who  were  outside 
the  Churches.  He  preached  in  the  open  air  night  after  night. 
'^  On  Monday  we  had  quite  1500 ;  last  night,  I  should  think,  more 
than  2000.  I  have  been  at  it  every  night  this  week  and  enjoy  it 
amazingly.  We  intend  to  go  from  place  to  place  in  the  town,  giving 
a  whole  week  to  each  spot  we  choose."  When  he  returned  from  a 
holiday  to  the  great  town  in  which  all  his  life-work  was  done,  this 
passion  for  souls  was  always  quickened  in  intensity.  ''At  this 
moment  when  I  raise  my  eyes,  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  with  its  guardian 
mountains  is  before  me — the  noblest  scenery,  as  some  think,  in  all 
Europe  ;  but  I  declare  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  magnificent  view 
which  makes  me  feel  half  the  thrill  I  have  sometimes  felt  when  I 
have  looked  down  on  the  smoky  streets  of  Birmingham  from  the 
railway,  as  I  have  returned  to  my  work  among  you  after  a  holiday. 
The  thought  of  having  to  do  more  or  less  directly,  with  all  that  mass 
of  human  thought  and  action,  which  is  covered  with  the  ceaseless 
smoke  which  hangs  over  us — ^the  thought  that  you  and  I  together 
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may  with  God*8  help  save  maltitudes — sends  the  blood  through  one's 
Teins  with  an  esultation  and  glow  which  the  most  magmficent  aspect 
of  the  material  universe  cannot  create," 

In  the  later  days,  when  his  assistant  came  to  help  him,  this  was  the 
point  which  made  the  most  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  younger 
man,  that  the  deep  and  constant  nnderlying  thought  of  his  life  was 
la  save  men.  At  times  his  critics  complained  that  he  was  too  much 
immersed  in  public  affairs.  But  his  answer  was  always  ready,  and  in 
the  Life  it  becomes  singnlarly  clear*  He  was  immersed  in  public 
affairs,  just  as  he  was  occupied  in  his  study  or  in  his  pulpit^  in  order 
to  8a?e  men.  The  Life  is  unified  by  this  master- thought.  The 
Kingdom  of  God  was  to  him  a  body  of  divine  truth,  a  fetupendous 
miracle  of  love,  and  wisdom,  and  power,  which  had  to  be  not  only  the 
subject  of  discourses  and  the  means  of  saving  individual  souls,  bat  also 
the  practical  means  of  regenerating  society  and  governing  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lived. 

The  second  note  is  the  one  which  made  the  first  and  most 
iding  impression  on  observers  ;  it  was  the  immense  Intellectual 
irgy  which  he  brought  to  bear  in  thinking  out  and  in  ex- 
pounding Christian  truth.  Ilis  theology,  though  catholic  and 
orthodox,  was  not  in  the  least  traditional*  He  thought  it  all  out 
for  himself.  He  passed  it  tlirough  his  own  experience.  He  preached 
it,  as  it  was,  as  the  outcome  of  his  own  life.  His  sermons  were  so 
solidly  compact  of  thought  and  argument  that  none  but  trained 
hearers  could  have  completely  followed  him.  But  he  trained  his 
bearerSy  and  the  congregation  at  Carr*s  Lane  showed  for  forty  years 
its  getierons  appreciation  of  the  high  standard  set  before  them.  We 
ajna  told  of  one  man  who,  after  an  hour's  sermon  of  sustained  and 
Impreseive  reasoning,  in  which  the  congregation  remained  breathless 
■ad  apell-bonnd,  declared  that  if  Dr.  Dale  were  going  to  always 
pratch  like  that  he  could  never  come  again.  The  mental  impact,  the 
intellectaal  excitement,  the  appeal  to  conscience  were  beyond  his 
endurance.  When  the  sermons  were  pabli&hed  in  books  they  made 
mote  impression  than  when  they  were  preached.  They  were  written 
m  ft  fityle  which  was  moulded  largely  on  Burke ;  and,  like  Burke's 
ip90dies»  they  will  remain  monuments  of  literary  power  even  for  those 
wh0  were  overstrained  in  listening  to  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Dale  found  a  complete  intellectual  rest  in  the  truths  of 
ChristiAluty  as  they  had  shaped  themselves  to  his  mind,  Asa  subject 
of  liiOQght  they  afforded  him  occupation  and  delight  even  apart  from 
thetr  religions  application.  In  the  last  year  of  his  life,  when  he  was 
away  from  active  work,  he  wrote  :  *'  And  then  I  thought  about  great 
Christian  experiences,  and  tried  to  translate  them  into  approximately 
■  iccnrate  intellectual  forms — into  de&sition  and  doctrine.  This  is 
I  always  a  delight.  The  intellectual  interest  of  the  Christian  Gospel 
I     and  tjf  tlie    life  it  creates  remains  eternally  fresh,     Indeed,  I  have 
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sometimes  feared  that  I  find  the  mere  intellectaal  interest  of  Christian 
truth  too  absorbing  and  stimulating." 

That  was  a  characteristic  misgiving  ;  he  reproached  himself  in  later 
days  with  some  failure  in  popular  gift,  and  the  neglect  of  the  rhetorical 
powers  which  he  possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree.  But  he  had  no 
reason  to  tax  himself  with  such  regrets.  The  massiveness  of  his 
thought,  the  clearness  and  cogency  of  the  truths  he  presented,  and 
the  lithe  force  of  the  language  in  which  he  presented  his  ideas,  were 
not  only  building  up  a  congregation  of  faithful  and  thoughtful  men  ; 
they  were  restoring  a  half- forgotten  ideal  of  the  Puritan  pulpit ;  and 
one  result  of  his  life  is  that  many  of  the  younger  ministers,  following  in 
his  footsteps,  have  learnt  to  eschew  the  cheap  arts  of  popularity,  and  to 
build  up  characters  on  the  sure  foundation  of  a  reasoned  and  consistent 
theology.  In  this  connection  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  one  of 
the  latest  misrepresentations  to  which  he  was  exposed — and  from  first 
to  last  he  seemed  bom  to  be  misrepresented  and  misunderstood.  H^ 
threw  his  segis  over  an  American  speaker  at  the  Council  of  1891  who 
maintained  that  the  mission  of  Congregationalism  was  not  distinctively 
to  the  fallen  and  degraded,  but  to  men  and  women  capable  of  thought, 
capable  of  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  and  spiritual  development. 
Some  of  us,  in  our  zeal  for  the  fallen  and  the  outcast,  resented  this 
typically  New  England  utterance.  But  Dale  maintained  that  the 
Americans  had  retained  one  of  the  most  important  ideas  of  the  early 
Congregationalists.  ''  There  is  no  question,"  he  said,  '^  about  the 
imperative  duty  restbg  upon  Congregationalists,  as  upon  all  other 
Christian  people,  to  reach  the  lowest,  the  feeblest,  the  most  ignorant, 
and  the  most  vicious  of  mankind,  and  endeavour  to  draw  them  to 
Christ ;  but,  while  we  share  this  duty  with  all  Christian  men,  this  is 
not  our  special  mission.  The  vigorous  and  the  cultivated  need  salva- 
tion as  well  as  the  ignorant  and  the  wretched.  The  intellect  as  well 
as  the  heart  has  to  be  claimed  for  Christ,  and  it  is  the  special  duty  of 
Congregationalists  so  to  present  the  Christian  Gospel  as  to  draw  to 
Christ  those  who  are  never  likely  to  be  reached  by  the  Salvation 
Army,  and  to  discipline  them  to  the  highest  intellectual  and  ethical 
perfection." 

The  third  note  of  his  mind  was  a  mystic  element,  always  kept 
under  the  control  of  his  judgment,  but  pervading  like  a  subdued  light 
all  his  utterances  and  most  of  his  actions.  Seldom  has  so  sane  and 
strong  an  intellect  so  sustained  a  connection  with  the  mystics.  He 
has  no  half-hours  with  them  ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  no  half-hours 
without  them.  His  private  devotions  must  have  been  wonderful,  for 
his  public  prayers  were  never  to  be  forgotten.  "  Ah  me,"  said  an  old 
woman  of  sixty-five,  one'  of  his  members,  "  I  cannot  understand  his 
sermons,  but  his  prayers  do  me  so  much  good  that  I  always  come." 
His  assistant,  night  after  night,  made  an  excuse  to  call  at  prayer  time 
that  he  might  stay  for  family  worship.     *^  It  was,"  he  says, ''  as  though 
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one  were  in  the  presence  of  the  burning  busb^  and  oftentimes  as  we  rose 
Cfom  our  knees  we  saw  a  new  ligbt  shining  in  each  other's  face*" 
This,  however,  is  a  subject  on  which  not  much  can  be  said.  But 
undoobtedly  the  chief  characteristic  of  hia  life  wa^  tbe  way  in  which 
he  could  blend  the  practical  witb  the  speculative,  the  political  with 
the  religious  enthpaiasm,  "  That  political  interests  should  bo  supreme 
at  one  time,  and  religious  interest  at  another,  would  have  been  intel- 
Itgifal©/*  writes  hia  son  and  biographer,  "bat  how  both  could  co-exist, 
each  intensify ing  and  iuHaming  the  other — this  was  an  Insoluble 
enigma.  Tbe  paradox  of  his  life,  one  might  say,  was  focused  at  a 
point  ^' — on  the  oocaaiou  when  he  interrupted  his  work  in  Mr-  Moody's 
mission  to  enforce  Mr.  Bright*a  plea  for  Disestablishment  in  the  same 
hall  in  which  the  mission  was  being  conducted.  On  one  occasion,  again, 
Dale  took  George  Dawson  to  task  for  speaking  of  Sturge  as  **a 
singularly  unpractical  man/*  He  replied  :  "  The  most  practical  thing 
in  the  world  is  to  believe  in  God's  law  and  to  try  to  hold  fast  to  it/' 
Dale  was  in  the  first  instance  a  great  citizen ;  then  he  became 
a  great  educationist ;  in  that  way  he  became  a  great  politician 
influencing  the  discQssiona  of  Cabinets,  and  atVeoting  the  fate  of 
Ministries.  When  the  division  occurred  in  the  liberal  party  over 
the  Irish  qQestion,  he  withdrew  from  political  life,  and  for  the  last 
eight  years  he  did  little  public  work,  with  the  exception  of  his  service 
011  the  Boyal  Commission  which  sat  to  inquire  into  Elementary  Edu- 
cation, But  this  withdrawal  was  a  pain  to  him  ;  it  cast  a  deep  shadow 
over  the  closing  years.  He  would  have  said  that  his  best  life  was  in  those 
yeara  of  buoyant  manhood  when  his  hand  was  in  all  the  municipal 
afii^irs  of  Birmingham,  and  when  he  was  constantly  addressing 
enormons  public  meetings  throoghout  the  country. 

How  vast  was  his  influence  in  that  regeneration  of  the  Birmingham 
MnnicipaUty  which  has  made  the  great  Midland  town  a  model  for  the 
emulation  of  all  other  towns,  his  biography  for  the  first  time  makes 
clear.  The  story  has  often  been  quoted  of  Mr,  Chamberlain  being 
charged  with  representing  in  Parliament  Mr.  Dale,  and  of  his  retort, 
that  if  this  were  true,  be  represented  one  of  the  most  intelligent  con- 
ttitueacies  in  the  country.  There  was  much  truth  in  the  suggestion. 
The  two  men  worked  eagerly  and  loyally  together  to  make  a  free, 
enlightened,  healthy,  and  happy  town.  And  when  Mr.  Chamberlain 
Went  into  Parliament,  he  went  to  represent  the  community  which 
Dale^  in  a  true  sense,  had  made*  That  strenuous  influence,  working 
with  tbe  clearest  intelligence  and  the  most  transparent  disinterested- 
Qe«  in  local  aSairs,  had  made  the  party  of  reform  in  the  town,  to  use 
hia  own  worda^  **  a  secular  church,"  His  teaching  is  epitomised  in 
hb  reC^rence  to  his  friend,  Mr*  Alderman  White  :  **  Two  years  ago  a 
friend  of  mine  in  Birmingham,  who  for  very  many  years  has  had  a 
large  Bible  Class  of  young  men  on  Sunday  mornings,  stood  for  the 
Town  Conncil  when  a  vacancy  occurred  in  one  of  the  worst  wards  in 
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tbe  borough.  There  were  two  or  three  thonsand  voters  in  that  ward. 
They  were  a  very  rough  set ;  we  fought  hard,  and  we  carried  him. 
Ten  days  ago  he  arose  in  the  Coancil.  He  was  able  to  say  that  he 
had  visited  every  street,  every  court  in  the  ward.  He  told  an 
appalling  story  of  the  condition  of  the  people.  He  spoke  of  the 
squalid  homes  in  which  they  were  living,  destructive  to  health,  and 
rendering  all  high  moral  Christian  life  almost  impossible.  He  sub- 
mitted to  the  C!ouncil  an  elaborate  scheme  for  sweeping  all  the 
wretched  district  away,  at  a  cost  of  four  and  a  half  millions.  The 
Council  accepted  the  proposal  unanimously.  Now  I  believe  that  my 
friend  was  trying  to  get  the  will  of  God  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done 
in  heaven  just  as  much  when  he  was, fighting  St.  Mary's  Ward,  just 
as  much  when  he  was  speaking  in  the  Town  Council,  as  when  he  was 
teaching  his  Bible  Class  on  Sunday  morning."  It  was  a  doctrine  of 
that  kind,  enforced  by  the  example  of  his  own  unflagging  work  in 
committees,  at  public  meetings,  and  in  personal  inflaence,  which  led 
to  the  regeneration  of  Birmingham,  and  made  Dale  a  sufficient 
constituency  for  even  so  able  a  man  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  represent. 
And  yet,  while  he  made  the  reforming  party  in  the  town  *'  a  secular 
church,"  he  scrupulously  kept  politics  out  of  his  pulpit,  and  dreaded 
nothing  more  than  the  possibility  of  transforming  the  Church  into  a 
caucus  or  a  political  force  as  such.  Indeed,  it  was  this  dread  which 
kept  him  aloof  from  the  Free  Church  Council  movement.  He  could 
not  dismiss  from  his  mind  the  idea  that  the  Churches,  in  federation, 
would  attempt  to  act  upon  politics  and  social  life  by  political  and 
worldly  methods.  He  was  true  to  his  main  principle,  that  the  Church 
is  a  spiritual  society,  representing  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world,  and  it 
must  work  in  the  world  as  a  leaven,  not  as  an  organised  force, 
runnbg  candidates,  pulling  the  strings  at  elections,  and  asserting 
itself  in  the  well-known  ways  of  a  political  party.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  his  suspicions  would  not  have  yielded  to  the  facts  when 
he  came  to  understand  the  actual  working  of  the  Free  Church 
Council,  which  gives  no  countenance  to  his  fears.  Bat  in  those  sad 
closing  years  he  felt  himself  in  isolation,  cut  off  from  his  old  political 
associates  and  even  from  the  Congregational  Union,  of  which  once  he 
had  been  the  youngest  chairman  on  record.  In  no  spirit  of  resent- 
ment, but  with  a  kind  of  noble  forbearance  and  regret,  he  withdrew 
from  the  forces  of  the  Church  militant,  partly  to  suffer,  partly  to 
meditate  and  face  the  future  world.  And  thus  his  name  cannot  be 
associated  with  a  movement  which  promises  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
formative  influences  of  the  century  in  the  religious  life  of  England. 

Dale's  books  stand  in  a  place  by  themselves.  No  writer  of  our 
time  has  had  a  stronger  individuality ;  but  no  one  has  written  in  a 
more  catholic  spirit.  ^  Published  at  different  times,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  ministry  extending  over  forty  years,  they  yet  form  a  complete 
theological  library.      Their  central  point  is  the  classical  work  on  the 
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AtoQetBeiit.  Theological  thoagbt  may  get  beyond  the  position  that 
Dale  reached^  bat  it  will  always  have  to  travel  on  the  road  which 
Dale  laid.  The  crowning  sammit  in  this  series  of  books  is  probably 
**  The  Living  Christ  and  the  Four  Gospels."  No  one  has  ever  realised 
with  a  more  robast  faith  the  fact  that  Christ  is  a  living,  present,  and 
powerful  person  in  the  Church  and  world  of  to-day.  Nor  has  any 
one  been  so  saccessfal  in  placing  the  documentary  evidence  of  the 
Evangelists  in  its  right  relation  to  this  fact.  The  works  on  the  Ten 
Oommandoients  and  the  laws  of  Christ  in  common  life — and,  we  may 
add,  the  study  of  St.  James^ — appeal  to  minds  in  which  the  theological 
interest  is  not  yet  awakened^  and,  perhaps,  contribute  to  its  awaken- 
ing ;  for,  like  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistles,  Dale  always  brings  the 
practical  moralities  of  life  into  the  closest  connection  with  his  great 
theologumena.  When  death  removed  him  he  was  engaged  in  a  work 
which  might  have  proved  the  greatest  of  all  his  contributions  to  our 
religious  life.  The  first  series  of  a  systematic  course  on  Christian 
Doctrine  was  published,  and  a  second  series  was  promised.  But  while 
he  was  thus,  like  many  other  great  writers,  called  away  in  the  midst 
of  a  task;  the  beginning  has  suggested  to  many  to  pursue  the  task  to 
the  end.  And  in  that  re-statement  of  Christian  Doctrine  which  is  the 
great  need  of  our  time,  his  saggestions  and  attempt  may  prove  to 
have  been  more  pregnant  than  a  completed  work*  Dale  was  a  man 
of  the  nineteenth,  and  not  of  the  twentieth,  century.  He  will  be 
ranked  with  the  great  names  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  broke 
his  birth's  invidious  bars,  and  succeeded,  from  the  unpromising  position 
of  a  Nonconformist  pulpit,  in  making  his  voice  heard  and  his  thought 
felt  in  the  life  of  his  time.  And  out  of  his  strenuous  life  he  wrought 
a  body  of  theology,  reasoned,  reverent,  devout,  scriptural,  and  catholic, 
which  will  be  remembered  in  the  next  century  as  Berkeley,  Butler, 
and  Law  are  remembered  in  this. 

It  ia  a  tempting  theme  to  trace  in  the  Life  the  steps  by  which 
this  nature,  not  originally  sympathetic,  became  tender  without  ceasing 
to  be  strong.     No  one  discovered  better  than  he 

••  How  to  grow  a.^  life  advances 
In  valoaf  and  charitj  more  and  more/' 

But  that  would  lead  us  beyond  the  limits  of  the  article.  And 
before  the  article  closes  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
book  and  the  biographer  that  gave  occasion  to  it*  The  book  is  a 
mine  piece  of  literature.  Apart  from  its  subject,  and  even  for  those 
have  no  interest  in  Dr.  Dale,  to  read  it  must  be  a  delight.  The 
skill  of  the  arrangement,  the  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  questions 
are  necaseary  to  the  nnderstauding  of  the  situation,  the  masterly 
fl%  and  the  ndmordinary  self-restraiut  and  reticence,  make  it  in 
itself  a  most  fascinating  study.  Certainly  if  every  great  man  had  a 
like  tbt.s  a  son  would  be  the  predestined  writer  of  a  father's  bio- 
phy.     Perhaps  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  biographical 
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facts  brongbt  oat  in  the  book,  that  Dr.  Dale  Bhonld  have  had  a  son 
like  this.  Let  me  cite  a  few  passages  from  the  book.  When  Dale 
refused  to  leave  Carr's  Lane  for  Manchester  he  was  influenced  by  the 
authority  of  his  rector,  John  Angell  James.  And  the  biographer  says : 
'^  Here  loyalty  had  its  place,  and  indifference  to  its  claims  would  have 
been  dishonour.  He  surrendered  bis  will  ungrudgingly.  Never  for 
a  moment  did  he  look  back  or  swerve  from  his  course.  Weakness 
is  as  impotent  in  self-surrender  as  in  self-assertion;  but  his  obe- 
dience was  the  outcome  not  of  weakness,  but  of  strength."  Or  here 
is  a  touch  of  the  son's  memory  of  the  father's  home  influence — the 
solitary  place  in  which  the  veil  is  for  a  moment  lifted :  "  He  never 
forgot  that  the  faith  of  a  child,  if  it  is  natural  and  healthy,  has  its  own 
type,  and  should  never  be  forced ;  or  that  of  most  children  it  may  be 
said  that,  if  they  have  no  Church  in  the  home,  they  have  no  home  in 
the  Church."  The  fatherly  love  in  a  man  so  strong  and  reticent  is  a 
great  deep  into  which  one  gazes  with  beating  heart.  Speaking  of 
the  early  death  of  his  sister,  the  son  thus  describes  the  father's  feeling: 
''  Her  death  darkened  his  whole  life.  For  years  after  he  would  not 
trust  himself  to  speak  of  her.  His  sorrow  found  relief  in  words. 
Broken  sentences  of  passionate  appeal  left  among  his  papers — a  note 
on  a  sermon  often  used  before,  but  never  used  again,  ^  the  last  sermon 
that  mv  darling  Alice  heard ' — and  an  allusion  here  and  there  in  the 
utterances  of  after  years,  show  that  the  vacant  chamber  in  the  heart 
was  never  filled."  Here  is  a  portrait  better  than  photography  :  "  On 
the  platform  of  the  Town  Hall,  the  vigour  with  which  he  pulled  off 
his  overcoat  as  he  rose  to  speak  was  a  sure  sign  of  what  was  coming ; 
and  when  the  meeting  was  tempestuous,  as  often  happened  when  both 
political  parties  were  present  in  force,  he  ploughed  along  through 
the  storm  with  the  steady  rush  of  an  Atlantic  liner  as  it  shoulders 
its  way  through  blustering  seas."  And  here  is  a  fitting  close  in  the 
description  of  the  funeral :  *'  No  such  concourse  had  been  seen  for 
many  years,  and  it  had  gathered,  not  in  curiosity,  but  in  reverence. 
Above,  on  the  sandstone  cliff  in  which  the  cemetery  is  quarried,  on 
the  long  platform  of  the  station  close  by,  and  on  the  station  roof  itself, 
men  and  women  stood  in  serried  lines,  and  from  beyond  the  walls 
came  the  faint  murmur  of  unseen  thousands  outside.  But  within  the 
cemetery  all  was  stillness  and  peace.  The  afternoon  was  warm  and 
bright.  Spring  had  come  in  its  beauty,  with  its  parable  and  promise 
of  resurrection.  Sunlight  flooded  the  sombre  spot  with  a  divine 
glory ;  the  pall  of  smoke  had  given  place  to  a  cloudless  blue." 

It  is  everything  to  live  a  great  and  noble  life ;  but  it  is  something 
to  form  the  subject  of  a  great  and  noble  biography. 

Robert  F.  Hcrton. 


A  NEW  CATECHISM. 


AS  soon  as  the  new  ecclesiaatical  movement  had  become  organised 
and  articalate  in  the  National  C!onncil  of  ETangelical  Free 
Churches  of  England  and  Wales^  it  resolved,  with  astonishing 
audacity  and  unanimity,  to  attempt  the  preparation  of  a  new 
Catechism.  After  some  preliminary  consultations,  the  General 
Committee  of  the  National  Council  requested  the  Bev.  Dr.  D^kes, 
Principal  of  the  English  Presbyterian  College  now  being  removed  to 
Cambridge,  to  prepare  a  draft  Catechism,  to  be  subsequently  revised, 
in  consultation  with  him,  by  a  Preliminary  Catechism  Committee. 
The  idea  at  that  time  was  that  a  preliminary  committee,  consisting  to 
a  considerable  extent  of  younger  men  less  preoccupied  than  the 
responsible  leaders  of  the  movement,  should  revise  the  draft  Catechism 
and  so  prepare  the  way  for  a  final  revision.  Jast  as  the  pupils  of 
eminent  sculptors  do  a  great  deal  of  the  rough  work  of  hewing  the 
marUe  into  something  like  its  final  shape  before  the  sculptor  himself 
takes  the  block  minutely  in  hand,  it  was  thought  that  some  of  the 
younger  and  more  promising  men  of  the  Evangelical  Free  Churches 
might  save  the  time  and  shorten  the  labour  of  those  more  responsible 
persons  who  would  give  the  new  Catechism  its  final  shape.  It  was 
not  found  possible,  however,  to  carry  out  this  idea  in  its  original 
form,  and  the  more  responsible  representatives  of  the  movement  have 
been  active  members  of  both  committees.  I  happened  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Council  at  the  time  the  project  was  started, 
eo  that  I  became  ex-offido  chairman  of  the  first  committee.  I  was 
fiubsequenily  made  permanent  chairman,  as  I  had  all  the  threads  in 
my  hand ;  and,  finally,  my  distbguished  friend  Dr.  Mackennal,  who 
was  for  some  time  secretary  of  the  Committee,  having  found  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  attend  meetings  in  London  and  to  keep  detailed 
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records  of  the  proceedings,  I  was  appointed  to  his  office  as  well  as 
my  own.  As  chairman  and  convener,  I  have  attended  every  meeting 
of  the  committee,  and  been  familiar  with  every  detail.  The  Pre- 
liminary Committee,  meeting  at  intervals  of  about  six  weeks  or  two 
months,  spent  twa  years  in  revising  the  original  draft. 

For  upwards  of  thirty  years  the  leading  Presbyterian  theologian  of 
onr  country  had  been  nnconscionsly  preparing  for  his  great  task  by  a 
8i>ecial  stady  of  the  great  confessions  of  faith  prepared  during  the 
Reformation  era.  When  Dr.  Dykes  appeared  for  the  first  time, 
manuscript  in  hand,  at  the  Catechism  Committee,  I  exclaimed, 
'<  Well,  Doctor,  you  have  undertaken  what  no  man  in  Europe  has 
dared  to  attempt  for  300  years."  Every  one  who  has  any  historical 
knowledge  of  theology  or  any  imagination  can  realise  the  almost 
insuperable  difficulties  which  surround  the  preparation  of  the  draft  of 
a  new  Catechism.  Of  course  there  have  been  innumerable  alterations 
in  detail,  and  we  are  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Dykes^  for  the  humility 
and  sweet  reasonableness  with  which  he  has  permitted  us  to  criticise 
and  alter  his  questions  and  answers.  But  the  general  structure 
remains  what  it  was.  The  new  Catechism  will  be  public  property  on 
Thursday,  January  5,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  nobody  will  be  in 
much  hurry  to  criticise  it,  much  less  to  condemn  it.  If  I  dare 
compare  great  things  with  small,  the  preparing  of  a  catechism  is 
like  the  poking  of  a  fire  —  nobody  else  can  do  it  entirely  to 
your  satisfaction.  There  is  no  subject  on  which  there  is  more 
scope  for  diversity  of  opinion ;  there  is  no  occasion  on  which  an 
eccentric  or  obstinate  conscience  is  more  likely  to  make  itself  unneces- 
sarily and  permanently  disagreeable.  But  firom  the  first  there  has 
been  a  great  and  amiable  desire  on  the  part  of  every  representative  of 
every  Church  to  find,  wherever  difficulty  arose,  a  formula  of  peace. 
Our  object  was  to  express,  not  the  peculiarities  of  any  particular 
denomination,  bat  those  fundamental  and  essential  truths  which  are 
common  to  all  the  great  Evangelical  Churches,  truths  which  both 
unite  and  transcend  all  our  varieties  of  opinion.  In  such  an  enter- 
prise, representing  not  one  but  all  the  Evangelical  Churches,  it  was 
obviously  essential  in  some  instances  to  find  language  as  many-sided 
as  the  language  of  Scripture  itself.  The  questions  and  answers  were 
necessarily  of  sufficient  elasticity  and  comprehensiveness  to  include  all 
legitimate  expositions  of  the  orthodox  faith.  The  Preliminary  Com- 
mittee, with  the  constant  assistance  of  Dr.  Dykes,  revised  the  draft 
twice,  in  minute  detail.  The  Committee  of  Final  Revision  was  then 
appointed  by  the  General  Committee  of  the  National  Council^  and  it 
included  the  great  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Preliminary  Com- 
mittee, whose  names,  in  the  list  which  appears  below,  are  distinguished 
by  an  asterisk. 

In  selecting  the  Committee  of  Final  Revision  the  National  Com- 
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mittee  sooght  to  make  that  crowniog  Committee  truly  and  propor- 
tionately representatiTe  of  all  the  great  Evangelical  commnnities 
of  the  ooantry.  One  great  name  will  be  missed  in  the  li^t  which 
folbws,  but  I  hasten  to  eay  that  Principal  Fairbaim  has  been 
qosumlted  in  this  enterprise  from  first  to  last.  It  was  physically 
impoflBible  for  him  amid  numerous  engrossing  engagements^  to  attend 
the  Coaunittee,  but  it  was  with  his  own  entire  concurrence  and  indeed 
spontaneously  expressed  wish  that  Mr*  Vernon  Bartlet  represented 
the  Mansfield  staff.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  estimable  Society 
of  Friends  is  not  represented  on  the  Catechism  Committee.  It  has 
been  understood  from  the  beginning  of  the  movement  in  which 
our  brethren  of  that  communion  have  been  most  prominently  and 
actively  'asBOCtated^  that  with  respect  to  the  Sacraments  we  should 
**  agree  to  differ/'  as  Wesley  and  Whitfield  agreed  to  differ  on  soma 
profound  aspects  of  the  Calvinistic  controversy.  Professor  Rendel 
Harria  of  Cambridge  consented  to  join  the  Committee  and  was  fur- 
niabed  with  the  drafts  of  the  Catechism ;  but  finding  himself  ulti- 
loaldy^  to  our  great  regret,  owing  to  his  engrossing  engagements, 
quite  unable  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings,  he  finally 
withidfew  bis  name.  It  is  important  to  point  out  that  there  is  no 
flufaBkantial  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Friends  and  the  rest  of 
us  on  questions  of  doctrine.  Oar  only  difference  is  with  respect  to 
the  permanent  obligation  and  utility  of  certain  rites  which  for  the 
first  ChiTBtians  symbolised  certain  doctrines  and  experiences  which  we 
ill  cherish,  and  which  the  great  majority  of  us  believe  ife  was  the  will 
of  our  Lord  should  continue  to  be  symbolised  and  promoted  in  that 
way. 

The  work  of  the  Preliminary  Committee  was  so  thorough  that 
the  Final  Committee  of  Revision,  although  it  contained  new  ele- 
ments, found  little  difficulty  in  doing  its  work  and  was  able  to 
reach  unanimous  conclusions  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  In 
view  of  the  fierce  and  bitter  controversies  of  the  past^  it  is  both 
astonishing  and  delightful  that  all  these  responsiblo  representatives  of 
the  Evangelical  Churches  have  been  able  to  produce  a  Catechism 
iu  which  every  question  and  every  answer  has  been  finally  adopted 
without  a  dissentient  vote.  We  have  only  to  imagine  the  fate  that 
wocitd  b€faU  any  Catechism  committee  appointed  by  the  Church  of 
England  to-day,  and  representing  all  Anglican  schools  of  thought,  to 
iMliaa  the  revolution  which  must  have  taken  place  before  Calvinists 
and  Aftniniand,  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists>  ancient 
IKasenters  and  modem  Methodists  could  express  their  common  faith  in 
siisOar  terms  over  the  entire  range  of  Christian  theology.  This 
unprecedented  unanimity — such  as  has  never  characterised  the 
preporation  of  a  Catechism  before — has  not  been  reached  by  avoiding 
wxLj  awkward  issue,  or  by  evading  those  doctrinea  over  which  our  fore- 
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fathers  contended  with  positive  fury.  The  Catechism  covers  the  whole 
field  of  theological  thooght.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  vital  issae 
of  experimental  religion  has  been  omitted.  Some  highly  contentions 
qnestionp,  not  discussed  in  previoaa  Catechisms,  have  been  deliberately 
introduced,  because  they  are  largely  the  result  of  later  controversies 
and  of  the  present  condition  of  human  thought.  Dr.  Dykes  fur- 
nished us  with  an  admirable  framework.  The  Catechism  was 
projected  upon  a  novel  and  striking  plan.  In  the  first  section 
it  practically  follows  the  Nicene  Creedj  a  part  of  which  is 
quoted.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  Nicene  Creed  is  the  only  Creed 
of  Christendom  that  has  ever  received  the  assent  and  consent  of  the 
undivided  Catholic  Church.  The  second  section  consists  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  which  are  for  the  first  time  definitely  consfo*ued  in 
their  Christian  sense.  The  third  section  is  an  equally  novel  exposition 
of  the  various  clauses  of  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  and,  finally,  we  have  the 
doctrine  of  *'  the  Church  "  and  the  "  Last  Things."  But  it  is  time  to 
publish  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Final 
Revision.     They  are  the  following : 

CONGREGATIONALISTS. 

♦  Rev.  C.  A.  Berry,  D.D.,  Past  President  of  the  National  Council  and  ex- 
Obairman  of  the  CoDgregational  Union. 

♦  Rev.  A.  Mackonnal,  D.D.,  Secretary  and  President-elect  of  the  National 
Council  and  ex-Chairman  of  the  Congregational  Union. 

Rev.  J.  Guinness  Rogers,  D.D.,  ex-Chairman  of  the  Congregational 
Union. 

Rev.  G.  S.  Barrett,  D.D.,  cx-Chairman  of  the  Congregational  Union. 

J.  Vernon  Bartlet,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Church  History,  Mansfield  College, 
Oxford. 

Wksleyan  Methodists. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Banks,  Professor  of  Theology,  Headingley  College. 
Rev.  J.  A.  Beet,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology,  Richmond  College. 
Rev.  W.  T.  Davison,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology,  Birmingham  College. 
Rev.  G,  G.  Findlay,  B.A.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis, 
Headingley  College. 

♦  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  M.A.,  Past  President  of  the  National  Council 
and  President  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference. 

Baptists. 

♦  Rev.  J.  Clifford,  D.D.,  President  of  the  National  Council  and  ex-Pre- 
eident  of  the  Baptist  Union. 

♦  Rev.  T.  Vincent  Tymmp,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Rawdon  College  and  ex-Pre- 
sident  of  the  Baptist  Union. 

♦  Rev.  G.  P.  Gould,  M.A.,  Principal  of  Re; ent's  Park  Colleje. 

PriMiTivE  MiiaHODisrs. 

♦Rev.  H.  B.  Kendall,  B  A.,  Conntx'oTjal  Editor. 

♦  Mr.  A.  S.  Peake,  MA,,  Professor  of  Bib'ical  Theology  at  the  Primitive 
Methodist  College,  Manchester. 
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Presbyteiuans. 

♦  Rev.  J.  Oswald   Dyke^,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the   PresbyteriaD   College, 
Cambridge,  and  ex-Moderator  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Synod. 

•  lie^%  J.  Monro  Gibson,  D.D.,  ex-President  of  the  National  Council  and 
t-Moderator  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Synod. 

Methodist  Kew  Conxexion. 

B«v.  W.  .1,  Townsend,  D,D.,  ex -President  of  the  New  Oonnexion  Con- 
lereoce  and  late  Connexional  Editor* 

Bible  Chkistians. 

K€v.  F,  W.  Bourne,  ex-Pi-esident  of  the  Bible  Christian  Conference  and 
Connexional  Editor. 

XJkitbd  McTUOptST  Free  Church. 
Rer.  DaHd  Brook,  B.C.L. 


The  Tepresentative  theologianB  in  the  foregoing  list  were  appoiDted 
not  by  their  own  commonionfl  but  by  the  Committee  of  the  National 
Council*  In  the  strictest  sense,  therefore,  no  communion  is  responsible 
for  this  Catechism.  These  theologians  have  prepared  it  on  their 
perBOnal  responsibility.  As  in  the  case  of  the  revision  of  the  Aotho- 
rised  Version  of  the  Bible,  it  carries  no  official  weight ;  it  depends 
for  it€  acceptance  upon  the  extent  to  which  its  authors  command  the 
ecmfidence  of  their  various  communions  and  yet  more  npon  the  extent 
to  which,  after  doe  reflection,  the  Catechism  commends  itself  to  the 
general  approval  of  Christian  men.  At  the  same  time,  he  must  be  a 
very  iil-informed  person  who  fails  to  realise  the  significance  of  a 
Cfttechiam  approved  by  snch  names.  No  such  combination,  representing 
80  many  Churches,  has  ever  before  prepared  or  sanctioned  a  detailed 
statement  of  Chriatian  belief 

It  will  be  noted  with  interest  that  two  of  the  theologians  who 
took  part  in  preparing  this  Catechism  are  laymen.  Professor  Peak© 
and  Mr.  Bartlej,  both  representatives  of  the  Mansfield  College 
school  of  sacred  learning,  have  taken  an  active,  inBuential  and  greatly 
vataad  share  in  its  preparation.  It  had  been  hoped,  as  I  have 
said,  thftt  another  layman.  Professor  Rendel  Harris,  would  have  given 
OS  his  invaluable  help.  It  is  a  mere  accident  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  compilers  of  this  Catechism  are  ordained  ministers  of  religion, 
It  is  doe  to  the  obvious  fact  that  separated  ministers  have  the  time, 
aptitude,  learning*  and  other  qualifications  for  a  work  which  pecu- 
liarly belongs  to  their  profession.  Very  few  laymen  have  either 
time  or  opportunity,  in  the  bnay  world  of  this  century,  to  qualify 
themselves  for  snch  work,  which  is  partly  technical  and  which 
requires  extensive  familiarity  not  only  with  the  Bible,  bat  also  with 
the  processes  of  human  thought  through  all  sges  and  with  similar 
undertakings  in  the  past.      At   the   same  time,  the  presence   of  at 
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least  two  influential  laymen  on  the  committee  demonstrates  that  no 
professional  class  has  an  absolute  monopoly  in  the  scientific  interpre- 
tation of  the  Holy  Scriptures  or  in  the  exposition  of  convictions 
which  arise  in  the  hearts  of  all  men  who  have  personal  experience 
of  the  Gospel  of  God.  I  ought  to  add  in  this  preliminary  explana- 
tion that  the  National  Council  undertook  this  great  work  not  merely, 
perhaps  I  ought  to  say  not  mainly,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the 
unanimity  of  theological  conviction  which  now  characterises  the  great 
Protestant  Churches,  but  in  response  to  an  urgent  and  ever-growiug 
appeal  for  a  new  Catechism  that  was  Catholic  rather  than  denomi- 
national and  that  was  also  up  to  date^  up  to  date  not  in  the  sense 
that  any  ancient  doctrine  is  or  could  be  superseded,  but  in  the  sense 
that  catechetical  statements  should  be  expressed  in  modern  language 
rather  than  in  obsolete  terms  which  involve  risk  of  ambiguity  and 
misapprehension. 

With  a  view  to  make  the  Catechism  serviceable  in  our  homes  and 
schools,  as  well  as  a  monument  of  the  unity  of  the  Evangelical  faith,  it 
was  finally  decided  that  the  total  number  of  principal  answers  be  kept 
down  to  fifty-two,  so  that  the  entire  Catechism  may  be  taught,  one 
question  and  answer  per  week  in  the  course  of  one  year.  To  secure 
that  result  the  Committee  omitted  one  or  two  excellent  questions  and 
answers  which  were,  however,  by  general  consent,  not  absolutely 
essential  to  the  full  statement  of  the  Truth.  Even  as  it  is,  the  reader 
of  the  Catechism  will  notice  the  final  compromise  by  which  detailed 
explanations  of  the  Ten  Commandments  and  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  are 
printed  as  ''  insets  ''  in  small  print. 

The  first  question  and  answer  are :  Question :  "  What  is  the  Christian 
religion  ? ''  Answer :  **  It  is  the  religion  founded  by  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  brought  to  us  the  full  knowledge  of 
God  and  of  Eternal  Life."  This  question  strikes  the  keynote  of  the  New 
Catechism.  We  begiu,  not  with  metaphysical  abstractions,  but  with 
the  Incarnate  Christ ;  and  our  object  is  to  discuss,  not  a  verbal  creed, 
but  a  living  religion.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  Catechism  has 
that  characteristic  note  of  *'  experimental  religion  "  which  Sir  Edward 
Russell  of  the  Liverpool  Post,  in  his  recent  remarkable  letter  to  the 
TimcSj  so  sadly  misses  in  modem  High  Anglicanism.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  Catechism  is  prepared  to  meet  the  subjective  wants  of  the 
human  heart,  as  well  as  to  state  the  objective  facts  of  an  historical 
Faith.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  in  our  numerous  definitions  of 
the  Deity  the  historical  rather  than  the  metaphysical  order  has  been 
followed.  We  begin  by  defining  the  Eternal  Father  as  revealed  to  us 
in  Christ.  We  then  describe  the  historic  facts  of  our  Lord's  Life, 
Death  and  Resurrection,  summing  them  up,  it  will  be  observed,  in 
certain  essential  clauses  of  the  Nicene  Creed.  Then  we  speak  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  whose  existence  is  the  final  disclosure  in  the  gradual 
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revelation  of  truth  respecting  the  nature  of  Gtod.  Thoughtful  per- 
sona will  also  note  that  in  speaking  of  the  Holy  and  Blessed  Spirit 
we  have  avoided  that  unhappy  addition  to  the  Nicene  Creed  which 
the  intolerance  of  Borne,  in  its  incapacity  to  appreciate  niceties  of 
profound  truth,  attempted  to  force  upon  the  Eastern  Church  at  the 
cost  of  the  first,  greatest,  and  most  permanent  of  all  schisms.  While 
not  doubting  for  a  moment  the  Double  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
we  agree  with  the  Eastern  Church  in  the  conviction  that  we  ought 
not  to  compel  any  one  to  use  in  relation  to  the  mystery  of  the  Divine 
Existence  any  expression  not  explicitly  found  in  Holy  Scripture. 

In  our  fundamental  definition  of  God  we  have  taken  care  to  say 
that  "  He  is  Love,"  thus  removing  one  of  the  greatest  blemishes  in 
the  Catechisms  of  the  past.  Question  and  answer  8  form  the  first 
great  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  we  have  been  able  to  discover 
formulae  of  peace  which  heal  terrible  breaches.  Here  was  the  first 
issue  on  which,  if  they  had  been  so  minded,  Calvinists  and  Arminians, 
as  they  sat  round  the  table,  might  have  come  to  bitter  strife.  The 
question  is :  *'  Are  we  able  of  ourselves  to  do  this  ?"  (t.e.,  as  explained 
in  the  previous  answer,  to  "  love  God  with  our  whole  heart,  and  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves  ").  The  answer  is :  "  No  ;  for  although  man 
was  made  innocent  at  the  first,  yet  he  fell  into  disobedience,  and  since 
then  no  one  has  been  able,  in  his  own  strength,  to  keep  God's  law." 
This  careful  answer,  over  which  much  time  was  spent,  not  only 
avoids  the  rocks  and  shoals  created  by  modern  research  in  relation  to 
the  origins  of  human  life  and  of  sin,  but  shows  how  the  old  Calvinistic 
controversy  has  now  really  and  absolutely  ceased  in  the  discovery  of 
the  tertium  quid,  the  higher  truth  which  reconciles  the  two  opposite 
eidea  of  truth  at  which  our  Calvinistic  and  Arminian  forefathers 
respectively  gazed.  The  initiative  of  Divine  Grace  is  as  emphatically 
recognised  and  acknowledged  by  a  Methodist  as  by  a  Baptist.  What 
our  Calvinistic  brethren  really  fought  for  in  the  past  was  the  supre- 
macy of  Divine  Grace,  and  not  the  limitation  of  the  Atonement. 
They  suspected  us  of  some  Socinian  or  Pelagian  heresy  which  deprived 
the  Grace  of  God  of  the  whole  credit  and  merit  of  human  salvation. 
That  was  really  a  groundless  suspicion,  as  all  men  now  realise. 
Question  and  answer  8  indicate  that  one  of  the  longest,  most  dreadful, 
most  deadly  chapters  in  ecclesiastical  controversy  is  finally  closed. 
The  same  profound  truth  is  taught  unmistakably  in  Question  and 
answer  10.  Question:  "Can  we  deliver  ourselves  from  sin  and  its  con- 
sequences ?  "  Answer  :  **  By  no  means  ;  for  we  are  unable  either  to 
cleanse  our  own  hearts  or  to  make  amends  for  our  ofifences." 

In  Question  13  the  new  note  in  the  best  Evangelical  teaching  of 
our  time  is  emphasised  by  the  statement  that  Christ  is  not  only  our 
Saviour,  but  also  **  a  perfect  example  of  what  we  ought  to  be."  I 
quite  agree  with  Dr.  Stalker  that  the  imitation  of  Christ  has  not 
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hitherto  been  snffioiently  prominent  in  the  thoughts  of  Protestants ; 
but  Dr.  Stalker  himself  must  be  satisfied  with  this  plain  statement. 
The  ceaseless  intercession  of  oar  Lord,  which  is  caricatured  in  the 
bewitching  service  of  the  Mass,  and  which  is  often  overlooked  in 
Protestant  thooght,  is  taught  very  emphatically  in  Answer  16. 
The  most  suspicious  Evangelical  Christian  will  find  that  the  defini- 
tions of  Bepentance  and  Faith  unmistakably  protect  ns  against  the 
delusions  of  a  dead  orthodoxy.  The  fundamental  truth  of  Calvinism 
is  again  brought  out  in  the  answer  to  Question  23,  where  it  is  declared 
that  we  are  enabled  to  repent  and  believe  ''  by  the  secret  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  working  graciously  in  our  hearts,  and  using  for  thia 
end  providential  discipline  and  the  message  of  the  Gospel.^  Refer- 
ence has  already  been  made  to  the  striking  feature  of  this  new 
Catechism  which  consists  in  a  careful  Christian  interpretation  of  the 
ten  Jewish  commandments.  Let  me  especially  emphasise  sub-question 
and  sub-answer  (viii.).  Even  our  Socialistic  friends  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  lofty  Christian  ethic  which  declares  that  the  eighth 
commandment  teaches  us  "  to  be  honest  and  fair  in  all  our  dealings, 
and  in  no  wise  to  take  unbrotherly  advantage  of  another  by  fraud  or 
force.*'  All  who  ponder  the  far-reaching  significance  of  this  last 
clause  will  agree  tliat  it  embodies  the  highest  Christian  conception 
of  honesty. 

In  the  detailed  interpretation  of  the  difierent  clauses  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  there  will  be  found  in  sub-answer  (ii.)  one  of  the  most  striking 
notes  of  the  new  movement.  I  have  long  believed  that  one  of  the 
deadliest  delusions  that  ever  took  possession  of  the  Christian  Church, 
was  St.  Augustine's  identification  of  the  Church  and  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  The  Kingdom  of  Gk)d  is  very  much  larger  than  the  Church. 
The  Church  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Kingdom  as  the 
British  Army  to  the  British  Empire.  Dr.  Fairbairn,  Dr.  Dale,  Dr. 
Berry  and  other  of  our  most  gifted  representatives  have  in  various 
ways  insisted  upon  this  wider  view.  I  believe  that  the  attractive- 
ness and  infiuence  of  the  dangerous  Bitschlian  School  in  Germany  is 
largely  due  to  certain  noble  thoughts  which  their  gifted  founder 
uttered  respecting  the  Kingdom  of  (}od.  The  safe  statement  of  truth 
on  that  high  issue  is  surely  found  in  the  sub-answer  which  declares 
that,  when  we  pray  **  Thy  Kingdom  come,"  we  pray  **  that  the  Qx)spel 
may  spread  and  prevail  in  all  the  world,  till  the  power  of  evil  is  over- 
thrown and  Jesus  reigns  in  every  heart  and  governs  every  relation  of 
human  life."  We  frankly  face  the  exceedingly  difficult  last  petition  and 
conclude  that,  when  we  ask  God  not  to  lead  us  into  temptation,  ''  we 
entreat  that  we  may  not  need,  for  our  humbling,  to  be  exposed  to 
severe  temptations." 

The  next  section  of  the  new  Catechism  is  the  one  which  will  probably 
excite  most  attention  and  interest.     Many  of  ns  have  long  felt  that 
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ie  attitude  of  Protestantism  in  relation  to  RomaniBm  and  Eomanieing 

i Anglicanism  has  been  far  too  negative,  critical,  and  destrnctive.     Ab 

1  mj  eminent  friend   Dr,   Berry  has  insisted  with  splendid   eloquence 

on  many  a  platform  during  the  last  few  years  in  this  coantry,  it  is 

bigh  time  for  ns  to  become  de&nlte,  positive,  and  constractive.     The 

Committee  nnanimonsly  agreed  to  state  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  in 

the  following  significant  question  and  equally  significant  answer : 

Qaeetion. — **  What  is  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  ?'* 

Answer* — **  It  is   that  Holy  Society  of  believers  in  Christ  Jesna 

rbicb  He  founded,  of  which  He  is  the  only  Head,  and  in  which  He 

dwells  by  His  Spirit ;  so  that,  though  made  up  of  many  communions, 

organised  in  various  modes^  and  scattered  throughout  the  world,  it  is 

yet  One  in  Him.*' 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  definition  makes  no  reference  whatever  to 

the  metaphysical   abstraction   entitled  the  *'  Invisible  Church,"  which 

was  invented  in  the  sixteenth  century.     Of  course  we  all  believe  in 

the  **  Invisible  Church  "  in  the  sense  that  the  Church  Triumphant  in 

heaven  is  a  part  of  the  true  Church  not  visible  on  earth.    As  we  often 

sing; 

"  One  family  wo  dwell  ld  him, 
One  Church  above,  beneath, 
ThoDgh  BOW  divided  by  the  sireazii» 
The  narrow  stream  o£  death/* 

Bat  in  Protestant  controversy  the  *'  Invisible  Church  "  is  used  in  a 
totally  different  sense,  to  describe  some  Church  of  which  every  believer 
in  Christ  is  a  member,  even  when  he  totally  neglects  all  the  duties 
and  obligations  of  practical  fellowship  with  his  fellow  Chriatiang. 
London  swarms  with  ecclesiastical  vagrants,  who  flatter  themselves  that 
%UB6  they  believe  in  Christy  and  are  therefore,  according  to  their 
'own  notions,  members  of  the  **  Invisible  Church,"  they  suffer  no  loss 
by  holding  entirely  aloof  from  the  organised  fellowship  of  every 
ChriatiAn  communion,  and  by  refusing  to  bear  any  of  the  burdens  or 
any  of  the  daties  of  the  Christian  sanctuary*  Anything 
entirely  opposed  to  the  original  purpose  of  Christ  or  the  best 
interests  both  of  the  individual  and  of  human  society,  I  cannot 
'  ae.  I  am  deeply  thankful  that  the  Catechism  Committee,  without 
spting  to  define  or  to  discuss  any  **  invisible"  entity,  have  limited 
themselves  to  defining  that  real,,  practical,  visible  organisation  which 
extsto  on  earth  and  does  the  work  of  Christ  on  earth.  If  we  had 
Q0tluog  in  existence  here  except  the  so-called  **  Invisible  Charch/' 
which  is  80  dear  to  well-meaniug^  obstinate,  and  self-assertive  Christiana 
rho  resent  the  discipline  of  co-operation  with  their  fellow  Christians, 
be  powers  of  evil  would  not  have  much  to  fear.  We  frankly  accept 
the  Church  which  was  organised  by  Christ  and  His  Apostles  as  a 
ible,  audible,  and  tangible  society ;  and  at  the  same  time  without 
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in  any  way  destroyiDg  the  existiDg  ecclesiastical  organisations  which  are 
required  by  the  varieties  of  the  human  mind,  we  proclaim  the  true  bond 
of  ecclesiastical  unity.  The  Church  is  One  neither  in  the  Pope  nor  in 
the  Sovereign,  but  in  Christ  Jesus,  its  Divine  Head  and  Lord.  The 
great  movement  which  has  produced  this  Catechism  is  itself  an 
illustration  of  that  ancient  Catholic  truth.  We  are  obviously  one,  not 
only  in  external  co-operation  for  defence  or  attack  but  in  doctrinal 
conviction  and  spiritual  aspiration.  We  and  we  alone  can  say,  with 
this  Catechism  in  our  hands  and  with  our  new  record  of  co-operation 
in  every  city  and  town  : 

"We  are  not  divided,  all  one  body  we— 
One  in  hope,  in  doctrine,  one  in  charity." 

And  it  is  well  to  remember  here  that  we  are  a  majority  of  those 
inhabitants  of  England  and  Wales  who  make  any  profession  of 
religion.  In  the  English-speaking  world  we  are  an  overwhelming 
majority,  representing  at  least  two-thirds  of  all  who  speak  the 
English  tongue  and  profess  the  Christian  religion.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, thoughtful  persons  will  estimate  the  significance  of  our 
recently  discovered  unity.  The  visibility  of  the  Church  is  expressly 
reaffirmed  in  the  next  question  and  answer. 

Question :  "  For  what  ends  did  our  Lord  found  Ilis  Church  ? " 
Answer  :  '*  He  united  His  people  into  this  visible  brotherhood  for  the 
worship  of  God  and  the  ministry  of  the  Word  and  the  Sacraments ; 
for  mutual  edification,  the  administration  of  discipline,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  His  Kingdom." 

The  burning  question  of  the  right  of  any  particular  organisation 
to  call  itself  a  **  Church"  is  faced  in  Question  and  answer  35. 
Question :  "  What  is  the  essential  mark  of  a  true  branch  of  the 
Catholic  Church  ?  "  Answer  :  "  The  essential  mark  of  a  true  branch 
of  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  presence  of  Christ,  through  His 
indwelling  Spirit,  manifested  in  holy  life  and  fellowship."  In  a 
word,  we  accept  the  most  ancient  definition  of  **  the  Catholic  Church," 
the  most  ancient  because  it  is  the  definition  given  by  the  Apostolic 
Father  who  invented  the  expression.  In  his  letter  to  the  Smyrna3an& 
St.  Ignatius  says :  "  Wheresoever  the  bishop  shall  appear,  there  let  the 
people  be  ;  even  as  where  Jesus  may  be,  there  is  the  Catholic  Church." 
(waiTip  birov  av  y  \piGTog  Itjaovg  Ikh  rj  KaOoXiKij  iKKXricrla*)  Some 
Anglican  scholars  and  theologians,  unfamiliar  with  every  Christian  com- 
munion except  their  own  and  the  Komanist,  seem  to  be  incapable  of 
conceiving  any  Church  in  which  an  episcopate  does  not  occupy  the 
same  position  that  bishops  hold  in  the  Anglican  and  Roman  Churches. 
They  imagine,  therefore,  that  St.  Ignatius  could  not  have  meant 
exactly  what  he  said,  because  in  the  context  he  contends  that  no 
Eucharist,  Baptism,  or  Love  Feast  is  lawful  in  the  absence  of  tho 
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bishop  or  one  whom  he  has  appointed  to  conduct  the  service.  Bat  that 
statement  is  equally  true  to-day  of  the  "  superintendent "  or  "  bishop  " 
of  a  Methodist  "circuit"  or  '^ diocese."  It  is  simply  a  question  of 
Church  order  involving  no  exclusive  claims  on  the  part  either  of  an 
ancient  Greek  "  bishop  "  or  a  modern  Methodist "  superintendent."  The 
very  passage  I  have  quoted  above  expressly  asserts  that  the  bishop 
mat/  be  present  without  the  people,  but  that  Christ  cannot  be  present 
without  **the  Church"  being  present  also.  The  Free  Church 
Catechism  declares  in  harmony  with  the  New  Testament  and  Christian 
Antiquity,  that  the  only  final  and  decisive  proof  that  any  organisation 
is  a  real  "  Church  '^  is  the  unmistakable  presence  of  the  miraculous 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  manifested  in  the  conversion  and  sanctifica- 
tion  of  men.  This  proves  that  Christ  is  really  present,  that  He  gives 
His  imprimatur^  His  sanction,  His  approval,  and  from  the  imprimatur 
of  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  there  is  no  appeal  either  to  Canter- 
bury or  to  Borne.  Alas  for  those  who  have  no  higher  proof  either 
of  the  validity  of  their  Orders  or  of  the  eflScacy  of  their  Sacraments, 
than  an  extremely  speculative,  disputable,  and  ambiguous  theory.  The 
ancient  and  Catholic  doctrine  is  reasserted  in  Q.  and  A.  40,  where 
it  is  stated  that  ^'  the  decisive  proof  of  a  valid  ministry  is  the 
sanction  of  the  Divine  Head  of  the  Church,  manifested  in  the  con- 
version of  sinners  and  the  edification  of  the  body  of  Christ.^'  It  wiH 
be  noted  that  the  commonly  but  most  unjustly  called  '^  Zwinglian  " 
view  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  is  repudiated  again  and  again  in  our 
statements  about  that  divinely  appointed  ordinance.  In  A.  41  it  is 
asserted  that  the  Sacraments  ''  when  rightly  used,"  '*  become  a  means 
to  convey  "  the  grace  of  God  "  to  our  hearts."  And  in  A.  47  it  is 
said  that  they  ^'  who  inpenitence  and  faith  partake  of"  the  Lord's 
Supper  **feed  spiritually  upon  Christ  as  the  nourishment  of  the  soul, 
by  which  they  are  strengthened  and  refreshed  for  the  duties  and 
trials  of  life." 

The  closing  questions  and  answers  teach  the  doctrines  of  the  Last 
Things  in  devout  and  scriptural  terms  which  must  command  general 
assent.  I  confess  that  the  rock  on  which  I  feared  we  should  be 
split  and  wrecked,  even  within  sight  of  port,  was  the  definition  of 
Baptism.  Eemembering  the  terrible  controversies  of  Peedobaptists 
and  Anabaptists  in  the  past,  my  fears  were  not  unnatural.  I  thought 
we  should  at  least  be  compelled  to  give  two  alternative  answers, 
although  that  would  have  been  exceedingly  objectionable.  However, 
we  found  a  formula  of  peace  in  the  statement  that  the  Sacrament  of 
Baptism  signifies  ''  the  washing  away  of  sin  and  the  new  birth  wrought 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  all  who  repent  and  believe."  This  is  not  an 
unreal,  verbal  compromise,  but  an  honest  statement  of  truth  believed 
by  all.  My  friend  Dr.  Clifibrd  and  I  do  not  difier  in  the  least  with 
respect  to  tibe  processes  of  divine  grace  or  the  evolution  of  the  life  of 
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Gk)d  in  the  sonl,  bat  only  with  respect  to  the  precise  point  in  the 
evolution  at  which  the  rite  of  baptism  shoald  be  administered — in 
other  words,  what  stage  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  Gk)d  baptism 
spedfioally  symbolises.  It  is  a  canons  fact  that  the  greatest  difficulty 
we  experienced  was  one  which  nobody  would  have  anticipated.  It 
was  in  formulating  such  a  definition  cf  the  Resnrrection  of  the  Body  as 
would  exclude  no  orthodox  opinion,  and  to  which  we  could  all  agree. 
The  curious  reader  may  ponder  for  himself  the  finally  unanimous 
answer.  It  must  not  be  assumed  from  our  ultimate  unanimity  that 
we  had  i^o  difficulties.  Again  and  again  and  again  we  seemed  to  have 
reached  an  impassable  mountain  of  difficulty.  But,  with  matual  good- 
will and  prayerful  patience,  we  persisted  in  testing  every  side  of  the 
apparently  inaccessible  Matterhom  until  we  succeeded  in  scaling  it. 

We  never  discovered  any  irreconcilable  difference  of  fundamental 
conviction  among  ourselves,  but  it  was  often  very  difficult  to  frame  a 
short,  compact^  catechetical  answer  which  would  include  all  that  any 
member  of  the  Committee  was  scripturally  entitled  to  demand,  and  at 
the  same  time  exclude  ambiguity  and  heresy.  The  reasons  for  silence 
on  some  points  on  which  some  of  our  co-religionists  might  not  un- 
reasonably have  asked  for  speech  were  the  necessary  limits  enforced 
upon  any  catechism  which  has  to  be  committed  to  memory  in  these 
busy  days.  We  are  not  conscious,  however^  of  having  omitted  one 
single  fundamental  or  important  truth  taught  by  any  of  the  associated 
Churches.  I  have  already  mentioned  many  aspects  of  truth,  of  high 
present  importance,  which  do  not  appear  -in  any  of  the  accepted 
catechisms  of  the  associated  Churches.  I  might  further  illastrate  the 
comprehensiveness  of  the  Catechism  by  pointing  out  that  for  the  first 
time — as  might  be  expected  from  stalwart  Free  Churchmen — we 
define  the  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  State  and  of  the  State  to 
the  Church. 

I  have  already  asked  theological  and  ecdesiastical  critics  not  to  be 
in  a  hurry  to  express  final  judgments  with  respect  to  our  work.     If 
they  had  heard  the  earnest  and  devout  statements  of  every  aspect  of 
Truth  as  it  presents  itself  to  different  Evangelical  Churches;  the  minute 
weighing  of  the  ipsissima  verba  of  Scripture ;  the  pondering  of  ancient, 
medisBval  and  modern  creeds,  symbols  and  catechisms;  the  diBcns- 
sions    on  the  precise   significance   of  English  synonyms;  the  often 
Animated  debates  on  the  relative  claims  of  a  colon  and  a  semi-colon, 
^hen  we  were  warily  picking  our  way  on  dizzy  heights  of  divine  mystery, 
^ey  would  at  any  rate  realise  how  microscopically  careful  was  our  endea- 
vour to  do  our  best.     We  were  in  no  hurry.     We  certainly  did  not 
r«camp  any  part  of  our  work.     I  frequently  said  in  the  earlier  meetings, 
i^hat  we  should  do  well  if  we  completed  our  task  ^'  in  ten  years."    We 
>a7jDre  fully  justified  in  demanding  that  comparatively  brief  period.    No 
-mch  enterprise  as  this  has  ever  been  seriously  undertaken  since  the 
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onhappy  day  on  which  Martin  Lather  qnarrelled  with  Holdroich 
Zwingli*  Bat  Gk)d  has  in  so  marvelloas  and  anprecedented  a  way 
brooght  OS  together,  enabled  as  to  see  the  other  side  of  the  shield, 
and  revealed  to  as  the  higher  trnth  which  reconciles  two  sabordinate 
ones,  that  the  work  has  been  done  in  two  years.  Every  Christian 
posseasing  in  any  degree  a  historical  imagination  will  realise  the 
tnspiiing  significance  of  the  fact  that  the  time  has  actually  come 
when  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  Baptists  and  Methodists  can 
€it  round  a  table  and  deliberately  agree  to  a  common  statement  of 
fidth  in  relation  to  every  doctrine  of  fundamental  importance. 

We  represent,  as  already  intimated,  the  substantial  beliefs  of  the 
majority  of  those  who  profess  the  Christian  faith  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  of  the  great  majority  in  the  British  Empire,  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  in  the  English-speaking  world.  On  the  lowest 
calculation  we  are  the  kinsmen  and  the  spokesmen  of  not  less  than 
80,000,000  of  Evangelical  Christians,  almost  all  of  whom  are  citizens 
of  the  most  progressive  and  powerful  nations  in  the  modern  world. 
We  quite  admit  that  numbers  are  not  everything,  but  they  are  a  great 
deal,  especially  when  their  union  is  neither  compulsory  nor  political, 
but  voluntary,  intelligent  and  spiritual.  We  have  long  borne  the 
reproach  of  unnecessary  and  endless  division.  We  bear  it  no  longer. 
The  centrifugal  forces  of  excessive  individualism,  the  reaction  from 
x^ntralised,  clerical  despotism,  have  spent  their  strength.  The  cen- 
tripetal forces  of  vital  and  brotherly  Christianity  have  resumed  their 
genial  sway.  To  those  who  can  '^  discern  the  signs  of  the  times,''  this 
little  Catechism  is,  as  Carlyle  would  have  said,  *'  significant  of  much." 
Before  we  are  twenty  years  older,  all  men  will  realise  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  and  far-reaching  facts  of  *'the  wonderful 
century  ^  now  hasting  to  its  close.  A  Domino  factum  est  istvd :  et 
est  mirabile  in  octdis  nostris. 

Hugh  Price  Hughes. 
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WE  grown-ups  are  a  strangely  incurions  folk.  A  land  of  Liliput^ 
inhabited  by  a  charming  and  amnsing  little  people,  lies  close 
to  us,  yet,  herein  vastly  inferior  to  Captain  Gulliver,  we  are  not 
moved  to  a  serious  investigation  of  its  quaint  and  puzzling  manners. 
At  any  rate,  we  have  been  content  to  remain  ignorant  of  what  ia 
perhaps  its  most  notable  institution,  what  has  been  called  dollatry. 
And  yet  there  seems  to  reveal  itself  in  this  institution  the  very  essence 
or  "  quiddity  "  of  childhood.  Perhaps,  indeed,  if  dolls  could  tell  us 
what  they  are  supposed,  as  confidantes  and  confessors,  to  hear  from 
the  lips  of  their  small  devotees,  they  might  throw  more  light  on  the 
nature  of  ^'  the  child's  mind  "  than  all  the  psychologists. 

The  reproach  of  this  long  neglect  seems  about  to  be  removed. 
Science  has  begun  to  investigate  the  sacred  mysteries  of  dolldom.  It 
is  the  quick-sighted  American  who  has  annexed  this  no  man^s  land  in 
the  world  of  science.  A  well-known  worker  in  the  domain  of 
"paedology" — this  is,  I  think,  the  latest  name  of  child-study — 
Professor  Stanley  Hall,  aided  by  a  collaborator^  has  collected  many 
interesting  and  some  highly  curious  facts  respecting  the  attributes  of 
the  doll,  both  such  as  are  patent  to  our  older  censes,  and  such  as 
disclose  themselves  only  to  the  believing  eye  of  their  playmates.*^ 
The  facts  appear  to  have  been  obtained  partly  by  observing  children  in 
their  doll-play  and  questioning  them  about  this,  and  partly  by 
inviting  confessions  from  older  people  Who  remember  their  doUatrous 
practices,  and  the  ideas  they  entertained  respecting  their  pets. 

The  diffioalties  of  the  subject  begin  to  appear  at  the  very  outset. 
How  are  we  to  define  a  doll  ?     So  much   may  be  said,  perhaps : 

*  *'  A  Study  of  Dolls,"  by  A.  Ckssell  Ellis  and  G.  Stanley  Hall,  in  the  Pedagogicaf 
Seminary.    1896.  ^- 
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a  doll  is  a  material  object  which  we  regard  as  lifeless^  but  which  the 
believing  child  appears  to  regard  as  not  only  alive,  but  as  sharing  in 
its  own  ^  psychic  qualities/'  and  of  which  it  makes  a  pet  playmate. 
A  doll  is  commonly  supposed  by  older  people  to  be  a  solid  semblance 
or  effigy  of  the  human  form.  But,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  this 
applies  only  to  conventional  or  shop  dolls. 

We  need  not,  however,  try  to  fix  the  definition  of  this  protean  and 
elusive  creature.  It  has  been  said  by  a  great  logician  that  satisfactory 
definitions  can  only  be  constructed  as  the  end  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion. As  a  makeshift,  then,  we  may  take  the  human  effigy  as  the 
typical  doll,  dealing  with  other  forms  in  so  far  as  they  seem  to  be 
akin  to  this. 

Beginning  with  the  correct  conventional  doll,  which,  be  it 
remembered,  is  supplied  by  grown-up  people,  we  find  from  the 
American  retm*ns  that  its  material  is  very  various.  Wood,  india- 
rubber,  china,  wax,  cloth,  and  other  substances  lend  themselves  to 
this  purpose.  Its  size,  too,  varies  greatly.  The  commoner  forms 
seem  to  be  from  four  to  twelve  inches  in  length.  In  point  of  artistic 
modelling,  as  judged  by  grown-up  people,  as  also  of  quantity  and 
mode  of  attire,  it  exhibits  a  whole  scale  of  variation. 

Notwithstanding  these  numerous  differences  it  preserves  in  the 
main  one  type.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases  it  has  ''  real  hair  "  or 
its  painted  representation.  The  hair  and  attire  seem  clearly  to  point 
to  its  being  a  girl  rather  than  a  boy.  Boy  dolls  are,  we  are  told, 
decidedly  the  exception.  As  to  age,  it  would  be  rash,  perhaps,  to 
hazard  a  guess  beyond  saying  that  it  commonly  looks  like  a  child, 
though,  in  many  cases,  a  rather  over-dressed  and  over-adorned  child. 

The  common  style  of  the  doll  and  its  variations,  though  in  a  sense 
determined  by  tradition  and  the  habits  of  trade,  may  be  supposed  to 
bear  some  relation  to  the  likings  of  its  owner.  I  believe  that  children, 
of  well-to-do  families  at  least,  are  allowed  to  exercise  some  choice  in 
the  matter.  Professor  Hall  has  brought  to  light  some  curious  pre- 
ferences of  children.  He  tells  us,  for  example,  that,  whereas  out  of 
845  children  191  preferred  wax  dolls,  as  many  as  144  pronounced  in 
favour  of  rag  ones.  Odd  preferences  are  sometimes  shown  with  regard 
to  size.  A  lady  writes  me  that  she  preferred  4-inch  halfpenny  dolls 
because  there  was  so  much  more  to  be  done  with  these  in  the  way  of 
putting  on  wigs  made  from  door-mats,  inking  in  eyebrows,  &c.  On  the 
other  band,  another  English  lady  tells  me  that  her  childish  ambition 
was  the  possession  of  a  big  doll — ''  one  that  would  fill  my  arms  and 
take  some  of  the  cuddling  that  I  wanted  to  bestow,  and  which 
ncbody  seemed  to  want.'' 

This  girl-image  is,  so  far  as  the  uninitiated  adult  can  divine,  the  true 
child's  doll.  Dolls  representing  adults  no  doubt  exist  also.  The 
admiration  of  dress,  which  seems  to  be  a  strong  ingredient  in  a  good 
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deal  of  dollatry,  may  perhaps  account  for  the  appearance  of  grand 
coartiers  and  others  among  the  inhabitants  of  doll-land.  The  col- 
lection of  costly  dolls  preserved  by  our  reigning  Sovereign  illaetrates 
this.  How  far  such  great  personages  are  capable  of  fulfilling  the 
functions  of  a  doll,  and  becoming  the  bosom-companion  of  a  child  it 
would  be  rash  to  say. 

On  a  quite  different  level,  again,  would  seem  to  be  thQ  ugly  and 
grotesque  effigies  which  by  courtesy  go  by  the  name  of  dolls.  I  have 
been  unable  to  ascertain  whether  black  dolls,  which  are  wont  to  terrify 
at  first,  ever  succeed  in  inspiring  the  true  doll-passion.  Dr.  Hall  says 
that  a  '^  coloured  "  doll  may  be  specially  liked  because  others  hate  It ; 
but  this  statement  is  not  conclusive,  being  rather  suggestive  of  a 
priggish  ^'  contrariness/'  by  no  means  uncommon  among  children. 
Monsters  of  humanity,  the  old-fashioned  Punch  Q^  Punchinello ")  and 
the  like,  have  played  a  considerable  part  as  toys,  and  no  doubt  share 
in  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  doll.  It  may  even  turn  out  that 
there  is  in  the  hearts  of  some  children  a  mixed  sentiment  of  amuse- 
ment and  pity  for  ugly  things  which  is  hardly  less  generative  of  love 
than  the  admiration  of  blue  eyes,  golden  hair,  and  the  rest 

It  is  often  supposed  that  girls  are  the  only  ''  doUaters  " ;  yet  this 
view  is  plainly  inaccurate.  Dr.  Hall  got  returns  from  a  respectable 
minority  of  boys,  attesting  to  a  temporary  fondness  for  dolls.  At  the 
same  time,  this  boyish  feeling  seems  to  be  different  from  the  girl's. 
At  least  boys  are  said  to  prefer  '^  exceptional "  dolls,  such  as  clowns, 
*'  coloured "  dolls,  Eskimo  dolls,  and.  so  forth.  They  appear,  too, 
much  more  frequently  than  girls,  to  turn  toy-animals  into  dolls.  All 
this  suggests  that  the  boy's  sentiment  has  not  so  much  of  the  warm 
fondling  element  in  it  as  the  girl's. 

It  is  now  time  to  widen  our  view  of  doUdom.  The  conventional 
doll  fashioned  into  human  form,  with  eyes  and  hands  and  all  the 
other  wondrous  belongings,  is  by  no  means  the  only  variety.  In 
addition  to  the  ready-made  dolls  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  all- 
producing  shop,  there  are  the  dolls  made  by  children  themselves. 
Grown-up  people,  noticing  that  these  home-made  dolls  fall  below  the 
shop  dolls  in  point  of  sculpturesque  finish,  are  wont  to  speak  of  them 
as  "  substitutes  "  for  the  latter.  Yet  this  way  of  speaking  is  perhaps 
inappropriate.  Poor  children  who  nurse  a  stick  or  wisp  of  straw  clad 
in  a  rag  shawl  may,  perhaps,  be  finding  a  substitute  for  the  adorable 
looking  creature  that  they  see  in  the  shop  windows.  But  this  by  no 
means  applies  to  every  adoption  of  a  rough-hewn  and  shapeless  doll. 
For  children  have  been  known  to  prefer,  with  all  deliberation,  the 
shapeless  to  the  shapely  thing.  Mysterious  as  is  to  the  un- 
instructed  onlooker  a  girl's  passionate  attachment  to  the  stolid,  inane- 
looking  wax  creature,  her  devotion  to  her  own  rude  creation  is  still 
more  mysterious.    It  is  here  that  one  feels  most  inclined  to  make  one's 
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loir  ttDfd  to  retire  before  the  inscra table  secrets  of  cliildhcH:)d.  Yet 
one  may  describe  what  ia  seen^  and  in  this  way,  perhaps,  get  nearer 
to  an  inkling  as  to  what  the  strange  little  creatnres  understand  by 
their  dolls. 

The  Ignorant  grown-up  reader  may  well  be  dismayed  at  Dr.  Halls 
list  of  doU-snbstitntes,  Here  are  a  few  of  them :  pillows,  stickp^ 
bottles,  ears  of  corn,  clothes-pins,  cucumbers,  brooms,  button-hooks, 
pegs,  chairs,  and  stools.  These  and  niany  other  things  were  men- 
tioned more  than  once  in  the  returns.  Tbose  mentioned  only  once 
inclnded  such  oddities  as  the  following :  a  box,  a  jag,  orange  peel,  a 
sheet,  a  horse-chestnut,  a  hair-brush,  a  wooden  spoon,  a  book^  and  so 
OQ.  A  more  heterogeneous  gathering  of  things  one  could  hardly  make 
for  oneself^  They  look  for  all  the  world  as  if  they  had  been  given  in 
BS  answers  to  the  question — **  Name  something  that  isn*t  a  dolL'' 
For  one  equipped  only  with  the  limited  grown-up  understanding,  it 
might  seem  the  most  hopeless  of  tasks  to  find  any  meaning  in  this 
jomble  of  doll-things*  Wisely,  perhaps,  our  American  collectors 
have  not  a  word  to  say  on  the  meaning  of  these  childish  selections. 

Nevertheless,  one  owes  it  to  the  child  to  try  to  understand  him, 
[even  though  the  result  may  turn  out  to  be  nothing  but  a  digmal  head- 
ache. We  must  not  too  hastily  assume  that  little  girls  in  their  quest 
of  a  doll* companion  are  guided  by  no  idea,  but  soatch  at  the  first 
[thing  which  presents  itself.  There  may,  after  all,  be  a  method  in 
their  mad-looking  caprices. 

Kow,  I  am  daring  enough  to  suppose  that  I  have  found  a  glimmering 
I  of  light  in  this  dark  corner  of  child -life.  I  shall  be  fortunate  if  I  can 
Ukdtice  any  of  my  readers  to  adopt  my  conjectures.  To  begin  with, 
then,  under  all  the  crass  stupid -lookiDg  undollishness  of  the^a 
I  **  sobatitutes,^*  one  may  see  a  tendency  to  select  what  is  rudely  suggee- 
tive  %o  the  child  of  the  human  form.  What  is  suggestive  of  this  form 
to  these  little  people  comes  out  in  their  first  drawings  of  a  man. 
Here  we  see  the  value  for  the  child's  imagination  of  the  circular  or 
oval,  and  allied  formajor  head  and  for  body,  and  of  forked  lines  for 
the  biped*s  shanks.  If  now,  you  will  try  to  catch  a  bit  of  a  child'a 
iaiagtiiation  and  look  at  the  catalogne  of  miscellaneous  things  used  as 
dolts  by  American  children,  you  will  find  that  these  elementary  forms 
ooemr  again  and  again  :  the  pillow,  the  orange,  the  horse-chestnut,  the 
bottle  (with  a  neck,  too),  the  cucumber,  the  hair-bruBh,  and  the 
spoon  maybe  taken  as  answering  to  the  round  and  the  oval.  The  im- 
pofittDoe  of  this  attribute  of  human  **  leggishness  **  seems  to  assert  itself 
in  the  toags,  the  boot-jack,  the  wash-board,  which  to  its  American 
•dopter  had  two  legs  and  was  therefore  ''so  like  a  man."  It  seems 
$im  to  be  the  decisive  feature  in  chairs  and  stools,  these  being  so  used, 
I  am  given  to  understand,  that  their  legs  may  do  duty  for  doll-arms 
alta     Again,  a  certain  number  of  children,  when  drawing  a  man,  do 
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not  employ  a  contour  for  the  body,  bat  merely  a  line,  snch  as  is 
employed  more  frequently  for  the  arm  and  the  leg ;  and  some  of  the 
doll  forms,  such  as  sticks,  pins,  and  the  like,  may,  perhaps,  be  said  to 
resemble  this  naive  archaic  mode  of  delineation. 

In  certain  cases  the  only  ground  of  the  selection  may  be  the 
discernment  of  a  hint,  so  to  speak,  of  some  subordinate  feature  in  the 
human  figure.  The  hair  is  apt  to  appear  in  glorious  abundance  in 
nursery  drawings,  and  it  bulks  large,  I  suspect,  in  children's  con- 
ception of  a  "  sweetly  pretty  "  doll.  I  seem  to  catch  traces  of  this 
admiration  of  hair  in  the  dollifying  of  turnips  and  carrots,  which  as 
we  are  especially  told  in  some  cases,  have  the  leaves  left  on,  and  which 
are  made  dolls  of  by  English  as  well  as  by  American  children. 

Instead  of  the  hair,  some  other  accessory  of  the  human  figure  may 
capture  the  doll- hunter's  fancy.  At  least  this  is  the  conclusion  I  am 
inclined  to  draw  from  the  large  number  of  articles  of  clothing  and  other 
appendages  which  appear  in  the  list ;  for  example,  the  umbrella,  the 
clay  pipe,  both  of  which  are  common  attributes  of  the  man  in  children's 
drawings,  the  shoe,  the  slipper,  and  so  forth.  An  English  lady 
already  quoted,  tells  me  that  one  of  the  favourite  dolls  of  herself  and  her 
sisters  was  a  turned  block,  taken  from  a  bed-post.  This,  she  says,  was 
specially  prized  because  "  the  upper  rim  suggested  a  little  boy's  frill." 
Here  it  is  evident  the  doll  form  grows  highly  symbolic.  To  use  the 
language  of  rhetoric,  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  simile  and  has  become  a 
kind  of  synecdoche  in  which  a  part  or  detail  is  made  to  represent  the 
whole. 

I  think  then  that,  given  a  child's  lively  and  subtly  working  fancy,  we 
may  dimly  see  our  way  to  understanding  many  of  these  arbitrary- 
looking  selections.  To  these  keen-eyed  little  ones  even  such  an  un- 
man-like object  as  a  key,  or  boot-hook,  may  be  suggestive  of  something 
of  a  human  aspect.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  press  the  point  too  far.  I 
fancy  that  I  discern  another  force  at  work,  as  great  at  least  as  that  of 
a  child's  transforming  fancy. 

Function  helps  to  determine  structure,  so  the  biologists  seem  to  say. 
An  organ  such  as  the  human  hand  takes  on  its  particular  shape, 
because  that  will  help  it  to  do  its  proper  work  better  than  any  other 
shape.  However  this  be  in  biology,  it  certainly  seems  to  be  true  in 
doll  science.  A  doll,  as  we  saw  above,  is  not  a  mere  object  of  con- 
templation like  a  picture.  It  is  essentially  a  thing  to  be  played  with 
in  certain  ways.  The  nature  of  this  doll  play  will  occupy  us  more 
fully  presently.  Here  it  may  be  enough  to  say  that  among  the  more 
important  play  actions  in  which  the  doll  takes  a  vital  part,  and  to 
which  it  has  to  be  properly  fitted,  are  such  as  carrying  or  nursing, 
leading  by  the  hand,  dressing,  and  so  forth.  And  I  have  some 
evidence  to  show  that  doll-forms  are  chosen  because  they  lend  them- 
selves nicely  to  these  occupations. 
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Of  these  the  most  important,  as  helping  to  determine  form,  is  the 
demand  for  something  clothable..  The  child,  thoagh  in  its  way  a 
philosopher,  does  not  share  in  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Carlyle's 
Tenfelsdrockh,  bnt  has  a  great — almost  a  fearful — belief  in  the 
necessity  of  clothing.  The  childish  instinct  to  dress  greatly  enlarges 
the  field  of  doll  selection.  Anything  almost  will  do  for  enveloping  in 
a  shawl  or  other  mde  coverings  and  all  the  straight  rod-like  things, 
from  a  bit  of  slate  pencil  np  to  a  broom,  appear,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
to  be  pot  to  this  nse.  In  another  way  this  mode  of  dressing  the  doll 
seems  to  lead  to  the  selection  of  clothes  or  their  equivalent,  such  as  a 
coat,  a  piece  of  cloth,  a  towel,  a  sheet,  and  so  forth.  For  one  may 
conjecture  that  these  are  either  thrown  about  something  or  twisted 
into  the  semblance  of  a  dressed  figure.  But  here  the  uninitiated 
spectator  may  well  ask  for  more  light. 

Other  needs  of  the  doU-seeker  have  their  determining  influence.  I 
have  already  alluded  to  the  desire  of  a  girl  for  a  big  doll  that  should 
fill  the  arms.  Weight  may  count  too^  as  in  the  case  6f  a  small  child 
who  Uked  a  turnip  doll  because  she  had  '*  a  sense  of  real  labour  "  in 
carrying  it.  The  lady  that  tells  me  about  the  blocks  and  stools 
says  that  they  were  valued  for  the  following  reasons  :  "  If  they 
{the  blocks)  were  taken  out  on  walks  they  could  stand  when  yon  met 
a  lady  friend,"  whereas  ^'  the  proper  doll  required  propping  up,  and 
you  were  not  always  near  a  wall."  As  to  the  stools  they  '*  were  very 
nice  for  taking  out  on  walks,  because  the  legs  did  for  arms.  Ton 
could  hold  your  child's  hand  and  walk  along  like  a  real  nurse." 

These  guessings  of  ours,  for  they  are  more  than  half  guessings,  may 
throw  a  glimmer  of  light  on  the  mystery  of  doll  selection.  But  much 
will  remain  dark  after  all  is  said.  What,  one  wonders,  can  have 
drawn  a  child's  dollifying  fancy  to  a  tin  can,  to  a  box,  to  a  jug,  to  a 
dish- cover  ?  Perhaps  such  questions  will  never  be  answered  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  intelligible  to  our  heavy  and  slow-moviug  wits. 

Let  us  now  see  what  children  do  with  their  dolls.  Here  Dr.  Hall 
and  his  collaborator  tell  us  some  really  curious  things.  The  first  and 
simplest  function  of  the  doll  seems  to  be  a  nursling  to  be  folded  in 
the  arms,  embraced,  and  carried  from  place  to  place.  The  way  in 
which  a  little  girl  when  in  the  mood  of  full  devotion  will  make  herself 
happy  for  hours  together  with  these  simple  offices  is  a  thing 
bewildering  to  the  eyes  of  a  grown-up,  at  least  of  a  male  grown-up. 
Then  there  are  the  endless  labours  of  dressing  and  undressing,  of 
washing,  of  brushing  the  hair,  and  the  like.  Washing  and  brushing 
the  hair  seem  to  be  specially  delightful  to  the  operator.  Is  this 
wholly  due  to  the  idea  of  the  superlative  value  of  cleanliness  and  neat- 
ness learned  in  the  nursery ;  or  does  it  savour  of  childish  malice  in 
laying  emphasis  on  the  rites  which  have  proved  most  disagreeable 
when   practised  on  the  nurse  herself?     Still,  one  must   recognise 
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that  the  doll  pet  seems  to  be  spared  the  real  agony  of  the  comb* 
The  lady  whom  I  have  quoted  more  than  once  tells  me  that  the  two 
delights  of  washing  and  doing  the  hair  competed  one  with  the  other 
in  her  selection  of  pets.  In  her  childish  days  there  were  two  sorts  of 
doll — the  one  with  wax  head  and  '^  real "  hair,  the  other  with  china 
head  and  only  painted  hair.  The  second  was  good  for  washing  only. 
The  first  was  admirably  suited  for  the  long  drawn-out  labour  of 
brushing ;  but,  alas  I  did  not  lend  itself  to  the  equally-absorbing 
passion  for  scrubbing.  The  face  could  only  be  washed  with  butter,  a 
poor  device  which  accomplished  but  little,  and  was  felt  to  be  unreal 
by  the  child,  and  was  carried  out  with  a  feeling  of  shame  in  private. 
When  the  two  could  be  combined,  as  in  the  case  of  a  sister's  doll 
from  Paris,  which  had  a  china  face  and  '^  real  "  hair,  doUatry  rose  to 
its  highest  pitch  of  ecstasy. 

Feeding  is  another  function  which  fills  much  of  the  little  nurse's 
time.  Here  no  suspicion  of  malice  can  arise.  In  seeing  that  her 
child  is  regularly  and  amply  fed,  the  nurse  seems  to  be  in  a  purely 
altruistic  vein.  The  returns  give  us  interesting  details  as  to  the  kinds 
of  food  selected,  and,  what  is  more  curious,  as  to  the  modes  of  feeding 
practised.  Some  children,  it  seems,  have  a  way  of  putting  food  on 
the  floor  near  the  doll ;  others  go  further,  and  hold  the  food  long  to 
the  doll's  mouth ;  or,  insisting  on  a  still  more  realistic  performance, 
break  out  some  of  its  teeth,  and  push  the  food  into  the  mouth  with  a 
pin.  Others,  again,  stopping  short  of  such  violent  realism,  cover  the 
unreality  by  a  dodge,  as  when  one  child,  after  holding  the  food  to  the 
doll's  mouth  for  awhile,  slipped  it  down  its  neck.  A  lady  writes  that 
hef  little  girl  used  regularly  to  serve  her  doll  from  the  famUy  table, 
carrying  the  meal  upstairs  to  the  nursery,  and  there  eating  it  herself. 
She  would  even  let  out  the  secret  of  this  vicarious  consumption  to  her 
mother,  whispering  to  her,  when  she  was  serving  her,  that  she  was 
not  to  give  her  so  large  a  helping,  ''  in  view  of  the  upstairs  consump- 
tion to  come."  A  thoughtful  conscientiousness  shows  itself  sometimes, 
as  when  forgetfulness  of  the  doll's  meal  to-day  is  made  up  by  giving 
it  a  double  quantity  to-morrow.  Self-sacrificing  devotion,  too,  will 
now  and  again  reveal  itself,  as  in  the  case  of  an  American  boy  of  five, 
who  half-starved  himself  in  order  to  feed  ^'  an  old  nut-cracker  in  the 
usual  form  of  Punch."  This  self-denying  charity  lasted  weeks,  '^  but 
was  concealed."  The  boy  let  out  later  that  he  felt  this  odd  figure  to 
be  a  member  of  the  family,  ^'and  vaguely  thought  his  life  was 
sustained  by  feeding  Punch." 

Putting  dolly  to  sleep  seems  to  be  another  great  business  of  the 
nursery.  A  vast  amount  of  rocking  has  to  be  done.  This  is 
commonly  accompanied  by  singing,  and  the  sincerity  of  this  doll- 
service  in  one  case  is  attested  by  the  statement  that  this  was 
continued  "  till  my  arms  ached."     Great  care  is  taken  not  to  make  a 
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Qoiaey  the  thoagbtfal  little  nnrae  waltciog  on  tiptoe  and  talkiog  in  a 
wUsper.  Different  coaceptiona  of  the  doll's  age  betray  themselves, 
some  nQTsea  considering  their  charges  old  enough  to  be  put  to  bed 
avrake,  and  one  declining  to  siog  to  her  doll  becaose  she  regarded 
dolls  as  **  young  ladiee;*  The  same  doll  aeems  to  come  in  for  a 
different  sort  of  treatment  as  she  grows  older,  for  growth  is  one  of 
the  characteristics  which  dolly  shares  with  the  child. 

The  realistic  impulse  will  move  a  child  when  puttiag  her  doll  to 
sleep  to  shut  its  eyes  where  this  is  possible.  Perhaps  the  great 
charm  of  eyes  which  open  and  shat  may  be  dne  to  the  help  they  give 
to  the  sweet  illusion  of  doll-sleep.  When  this  cannot  be  done  the 
make-believe  is  sometimes  assisted  by  covering  the  doll's  head  with 
the  clothes.  The  glassy  stare  of  a  dolls  eyes  would,  perhaps,  kill 
the  illosioo  of  sleep  even  in  the  case  of  a  highly  imaginative  chUd. 

Another  odd  branch  of  doli -service  is  tending  the  pet  in  sickness. 
Djlla  appear  to  be  subject  to  all  the  complaints  of  their  young 
nurses.  They  are  physicked^  too,  by  the  familiar  nursery  methods. 
The  realistic  impulse  to  detect  something  like  the  **  poorly  '^  look 
in  the  doll  is  illustrated  by  the  diagnosing  of  leprosy  in  the  case  of 
a  doll  from  whom  '*  the  paint  was  flecking  off/'  If  all  the  paint 
comes  off,  and  the  doll  takes  on  a  pitiful  pallor^  there  is  a  fine 
opportunity  for  the  child's  healing  art.  In  one  inatauce  the  appear- 
ance of  measles  was  induced  by  the  help  of  a  red  lead  pencil.  In 
another  instaneej  when  a  doll  was  convalescent  after  fever,  the 
'*  pretence  '*  was  8Upport*?d  by  deliberately  pulling  out  the  hair. 
FfActnres  of  limb  or  skull,  and  slighter  injuries  leading  to  loss  of 
the  vital  sustainiug  sawdust,  have^  of  course,  to  be  treated  surgically. 
DjU-Burgery,  however,  to  jadge  by  the  number  of  maimed  and 
deformed  figures  which  are  to  be  found  in  doll-land,  would  seem  to 
be  by  no  means  universal  among  children. 

Other  kinds  of  doU-ser^uce  reflectiDg  the  practices  of  the  mother  or 
nonee  may  just  be  named.  The  much  considered  pet  is  regularly 
taken  for  a  walk,  sometimes  on  a  visit,  has  picture  books  shown  to 
her^  baa  the  piano  played  to  her^  and  so  on.  Schooling  and  moral 
discipline  often  fills  a  large  space  in  the  work  of  looking  after  dollish 
irreepotisibtlity.  Children's  ideas  of  dolls'  faults  and  of  the  appro- 
priate methods  of  punishment  are  briefly  illostrated  in  the  American 
returns^  though  one  wishes  that  this  part  of  the  report  could  have  been 
folleif.  Differences  of  mental  attitude  reflect  themselves  in  the 
auweiB.  One  child  eays  :  **  I  often  give  my  dolls  a  good  moral  talk 
which  heli>8  them."  This  breathes  of  the  right  childish  faith,  though 
it  acmnds  a  trifle  **  goodie "  perhaps.  There  seems  to  be  more  of 
gsimine  confession  in  what  another  child  faja  :  **  Sometimes  I  spank 
dolls  Ibr  lUngs  they  didn't  do,  it  is  such  fun." 

One  carious  part  of  this  doll-tendence  deserves  a  brief  notice,  viz  , 
IXXV.  £ 
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its  close  by  proper  ceremonious  interment.  Children  have  a  feeling 
for  the  '^  grand "  side  of  a  ceremony^  and  a  funeral  seems  to  be  as 
dear  to  the  heart  of  many  little  girls  as  it  is  to  their  adult  successors. 
Hence,  we  need  not  wonder  at  learning  that  a  good  many  doUatrista 
honour  their  pets  with  a  becoming  funeral.  Sometimes  the  interment 
seems  to  spring  out  of  a  pure  love  of  the  ceremony,  since  we  read 
that  the  doll  will  be  disinterred  and  taken  back  to  affection  the  very 
same  day.  Curiosity,  too^  may  prompt  the  discharge  of  the  solemn 
office,  as  when  the  interment  and  disinterment  are  carried  out  in 
order  to  know  whether  the  doll  manages  to  go  to  heaven.  The 
genuine  reverent  kind  of  funeral  occurs  when  the  favourite  is  for 
other  reasons  regarded  as  dead.  A  doll's  death  may  result  from 
any  kind  of  serious  accident,  as  for  example  the  loss  of  the  head — 
though  even  this  does  not  always  kill  a  doll  for  a  faithful  child  heart 
— or  a  too  exhausting  issue  of  sawdust.  In  some  instances,  alas, 
death  is  a  pure  pretence,  invented  solely  to  cover  the  end  of  doll-love. 
Yet  even  in  such  cases  it  seems  well  that  the  once  affectionate  nurse 
should  mark  the  end  of  her  devotion  worthily  by  giving  the  honour 
of  a  funeral.  Mrs.  Carlyle,  it  may  be  remembered,  when  told  that 
she  was  too  old  for  doll-play,  concentrated  all  the  remaining  dollatry 
in  her  heart  in  an  act  of  piety.  Dolly  was  placed  with  suitable 
accessories,  sumptuous  dress,  bedstead,  &c.,  on  a  funeral  pyre  and 
made  to  die  sublimely  like  Dido.  Sometimes  a  child  seems  to  be 
taken  by  a  craze  for  interment,  having  a  new  ceremony  for  the  head, 
for  the  arm,  &c.,  as  it  comes  off.  Tet  all  little  girls  are  nQt  Antigones 
in  their  respect  for  the  rite  of  sepulture.  Some,  we  are  told,  have  a 
way  of  throwing  their  discarded  pets  aside,  and'leaving  them  prostrate 
and  helpless  in  some  neglected  corner. 

I  have  here  spoken  of  the  doll  as  a  nursling,  a  charge  on  the  child's 
protection  and  aid.  Tet  there  would  seem  to  be  another  side  to  this 
mysterious  relation.  A  little  girl's  talk  to  her  doll  is  by  no  means 
merely  a  way  of  amusing  or  of  instructing  her  nursling.  It  is,  to  a 
large  extent,  an  outpouring  of  her  heart  in  sacred  confidence.  The  doll 
is  a  refuge  in  the  hour  of  trouble,  of  blank  childish  despair,  when  no 
grown-up  ears  are  of  any  use.  It  looks,  too,  as  if  in  a  good  deal  of 
doll-play  the  relation  of  nurse  and  nursling  were  lost  sight  of  in  one 
of  equal  companionship.  This  attribution  to  the  doll  of  what  may 
seem  to  older  eyes  to  be  incompatible  ages  and  faculties,  is  one  of  the 
innermost  secrets  of  the  doll-cult. 

Another  supplementary  remark  needs  to  be  made.  We  have  con- 
sidered the  doll  as  if  it  were  the  one  absorbing  companion  of  these 
early  days.  Yet  many  little  girls  have  a  leaning  to  numbers.  How, 
one  wonders,  is  this  large-hearted  embracing  of  a  whole  family  of  dolls 
related  to  the  concentration  of  doll-love  on  a  single  object?  The 
American  -  returns  do  not  supply  much  information  on  this   point. 
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Tbey  throw  no  light  on  the  intereating  problem  in  narsery  ethics^ 
whether  the  highest  devotion  to  the  much-neediog  nnriliog  may  oo* 
exist  in  the  same  child  with  the  larger  and  more  scattered  affection. 
So  far  as  I  can  make  oat,  they  saggest  that  children  who  find  their 
bappinsBB  in  a  whole  doll  population  are  wont  to  distinguish  degrees 
of  relationship,  and  to  bestow  correspond mg  degrees  of  affection.  For 
example,  in  a  family  community  nieces  are  apt  to  be  looked  down 
npoo.  Different  sorts  of  dolls,  such  as  paper,  china,  and  war,  are 
sometimes  regarded  as  distinct  families*  Witbia  the  limits  of  a  single 
family  one  hears  of  something  like  favouritism,  which,  of  course,  is 
always  jastiGed  by  superiority  of  behaviour. 

Much  of  this  doll-play  on  a  large  scale  may,  perhaps,  grow  out  of 
the  love  of  social  games  and  of  acting  imposing  ceremonies,  such  as 
a  wedding.  Dolls  lend  themselves  very  well  to  spectacle  games,  paper 
fignree  or  picture- dolls  sufficing  for  the  purpose.  One  seems  to  detect 
in  these  spectacle  plays  the  germ  of  the  puppet-show,  the  child  losing 
her  sense  of  personal  relation  to  her  charge  in  the  absorbing  duties  of 
a  theatre-manager — that  is  to  say,  in  getting  her  puppets  to  act 
properly. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  does  Dr.  Hall's  new  study  tell  us  of  a  child's 
mental  attitude  towards  her  doll  ?  How  in  her  inmost  secret  soul 
is  the  wooden  or  waxen  pet  thought  about  ?  This  is  the  supreme 
mystery;  one,  perhaps,  which  we  ought  not  to  wish  to  sound.  If  we 
do  try  to  understand  it  we  are  bound,  I  think,  to  start  from  observa- 
of  the  little  nurse's  external  behaviour* 

Now,  this  behaviour  seems  to  show  beyond  dispute  that  children, 
when  in  the  serious  mood  of  doll-play,  appear  to  regard  their  dolls  as 
beings  like  themselves.  They  are  treated  as  if  they  were  alive  and 
had  to  be  kept  strong  and  well  and  helped  to  grow  big  by  food,  sleep, 
and^  if  need  be,  by  medicine.  They  seem  to  be  dealt  with,  too,  as 
having  senses — at  least  that  of  sight — as  feeling  pleasure  and  pain, 
as  Tmdentanding  in  a  dim  way  at  least  a  good  deal  that  is  told  them, 
fui  being  affected  by  hope  and  fear«  by  love  and  jealou^,  and  all  the 
other  childish  passions,  and  as  acting  with  a  rudiment  of  a  conscience. 

This  seems,  so  far  as  we  can  guess,  to  be  the  dolUidea,  the  indwell 
Hog  preconoeption  which  colours  the  child's  perceptions  and  directs  her 
•actions*     How,  we  sober  older  people  may  well  ask,  is  this  possible  ? 

Perhaps  our  facts,  meagre  as  they  are,  may  carry  us  a  little  way 
toirardfl  an  answer  to  this  question.  Beginning  with  the  shapely, 
proper  sort  of  doll,  we  have  to  admit  that  it  offers  a  semblance  more 
or  leas  clear  to  the  human  and  girlish  form.  Now,  it  may  be  con- 
jectured that  a  doll-lover  has  the  secret  of  seeing  the  semblance  only 
•^-liiat  10  to  say,  of  fixing  her  eyes  on  the  human  features,  and  blot- 
tim  OOt  from  sight  all  that  is  foreign  and  incongruous.  There  are 
4h6  bvely  bJne  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks,  and  the  soft  brushable  hair. 
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What  does  it  matter  if  the  eyes  do  not  move,  or,  if  moving,  they  do  sa 
with  a  ghastly  stiffness,  that  the  month  never  opens,  that  the  head 
never  turns,  that  the  wideawake-looking  doll-child  never  produces  a 
sound  ?  A  child's  vivid  imagination  is,  as  we  know,  particularly 
clever  at  the  artistic  business  of  sponging  out  from  the  world-picture 
what  is  not  wanted. 

If  the  incongruous,  disenchanting  element  is  too  prominent  to  be 
effaced,  then  the  child's  wit  comes  to  the  aid  of  her  imagination. 
We  saw  an  illustration  of  this  in  the  covering  of  the  wide-open  eyes 
with  the  bed-clothes  when  putting  dolly  to  sleep,  and  again  in  the 
getting  rid  of  the  hopelessly  unswallowable  food  by  putting  it  down 
the  doll's  back. 

In  the  case  of  the  rude  substitute,  all  the  qualities  of  the  beloved 
creature,  physical  and  psychical  alike,  are  constructed  by  the  child.  Here, 
where  no  detailed  resemblance  is  aimed  at;  there  arises  no  problem  of 
eliminating  the  incongruous.  The  fondling  of  the  poor  rag-enveloped 
stick  or  root  must,  one  supposes,  be  an  occupation  in  which  the  part 
of  sense  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  imagination  has  all  the  work 
to  do. 

One  would  like  to  know  what  sort  of  children  please  themselves 
with  these  rude  substitutes  rather  than  with  the  china  or  wax  beauty. 
Are  they,  one  wonders,  the  children  who  are  at  once  more  imaginative 
and  want  plenty  of  scope  for  creation,  and  more  intelligent  in  the 
sense  of  more  keenly  resenting  the  contradictions  of  the  highly  realistic 
sort  of  doll  which  rather  foolishly  tries  to  look  like  a  "  live  "  child  ? 
Are  they,  further,  children  distinguished  by  the  germ  of  certain  moral 
characteristics,  a  comparatively  lukewarm  admiration  of  sensuous- 
charm,  and  an  ardent  appreciation  of  the  inner  moral  excellences  ? 
Oar  American  inquirers  do  not  help  us  to  answer  these  questions. 

If  one  can  be  sure  of  anything  in  trying  to  sound  the  depths  of 
dollatry,  one  would  say  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  what  is  techni- 
cally called  an  illusion  of  sense.  The  stolid  wooden  figure,  the 
beshawled  pencil  or  what  not,  is  transformed  by  a  flooding  of  sense 
with  passionate  childish  imagination.  This  kind  of  perception,  in 
which  an  indwelling  idea  compels  the  senses  to  serve  it,  is  above  the 
power  of  "  grown-ups  " — hence  their  stupidity  from  a  child's  point  of 
view.  I  suppose  that  we  could  only  come  at  all  near  the  childish  state 
by  getting  ourselves  hypnotised  and  played  upon  by  the  suggestive 
words  and  actions  of  the  hypnotiser.  Our  so-called  art-illusions,  even 
that  of  the  theatre,  are  probably  cold  cynical  disillusions  by  the  side 
of  the  child's  true  doll-illusion. 

The  doll  faith,  it  may  be  said,  is  merely  a  variety  of  play  illusion. 
This  is,  I  suppose,  true ;  yet  dolls  seem  to  reach  a  higher  degree  of 
reality  than  other  playthings.  As  objects  of  passionate  attachment, 
they  appear  to  grow  a  part  of  the  child's  very  self,  and  so  to  become. 
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the  least  qae&tionable  of  realities.  Moreover,  the  perHietence  of  the 
attachment,  which,  spite  of  a  good  deal  of  fickleness  and  of  intervala 
of  what  looks  like  absolute  indifference,  is  true  on  the  whole,  would 
seem  to  give  a  special  force  to  the  illasion.  When  animal  toys  are 
made  bosom  friends  of,  they  appear  to  share  in  the  doll-faith. 

I  am  far  from  suggesting  that  the  doll-faith  is  complete,  in  the 
sense  that  it  remains  at  the  same  high  level  of  strength  above  the 
»ach  of  doubt  However  imagiuative  the  child  and  however  carerally 
elected  the  doll,  it  must,  one  supposes^  offer  some  resistance  to  the 
ideas  and  wishes  of  its  possessor.  A  doU  that  obstinately  refuses  to 
sit  up,  or  to  look  anything  like  clean  after  many  washings,  must, 
one  supposes^  bo  a  sore  trial  for  childish  belief.  For  the  irony  of  it  is 
that  the  very  children  who  are  so  warmly  imaginative  are  likely  to  be 
particularly  keen-eyed  in  observation  now  and  agaio«  Faith,  more- 
over, as  we  know,  has  its  dull^  cold  moments,  and  then  the  little  laver 
is  vei7  apt  to  be  shocked  by  the  inert,  unresponsive  ways  of  her  idol* 
Perhaps,  too,  a  fit  of  anger,  cutting  off  a  child  from  her  world  in  a 
mo3d  of  stolid  rebellion,  may  sometimes  induce  a  sceptical  attitude. 
May  it  not  be  that  when  a  clever  girl  like  George  Eliot's  Maggie 
Tolliver,  in  the  hour  of  supreme  childish  misery,  vents  all  her  ferocity 
on  her  doll^  she  is  incensed,  at  the  moment  when  her  passionate  little 
soul  most  craves  for  sympathy,  by  the  look  of  stolid  indifference  in 
her  chosen  companion  ? 

Then  there  are  the  shocks  of  great  and  wholly  unforeseeable 
calamities,  such  as  the  collapse  of  limbs  and  trunk,  and  worse  than 
aU,  perhaps,  the  revealed  hollowness  of  the  head.  These  must,  one 
would  say,  break  the  speU  and  compel  to  sceptical  thought. 

However  this  be,  there  is  the  sceptical  attitude  of  others— brothers 
most  of  all.  Little  girls  who  love  their  dolls  are,  I  think,  commonly 
shy ;  they  practise  their  endearments,  like  other  lovers,  in  secret* 
Maggie  Tnlliver  used,  I  think,  to  rush  to  the  attic  and  hug  her  doll 
when  the  inconvenient  brother  was  away.  Dr.  Hall  writes  :  **  Often, 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  absorbing  play,  the  slightest  criticism,  a 
word  of  appeal  to  reason  .  .  *  annihilates  in  an  instant  the  entire 
doll-oosmos/' 

This  partial  waking  from  the  first  unthinking  trust  does  not  neces- 
sarily lead  to  an  abandonment  of  faith*  As  in  other  creeds^  belief 
may  be  withdrawn  from  the  cold  light  of  fact  and  reason.  Dr.  Hall 
tellfl  Q9  that  **  even  long  after  it  is  known  that  they  (the  dolls)  are 
wood|  wax,  &c.,  it  is  fdt  that  they  are  of  skin,  flesh,  &c," 

In  intelligent  children  one  may  note  now  and  again  the  beginnioga 
of  a  more  reflective  creed,  as  when  dolly  is  Eaid  to  be  able  to  see,  but 
cannot,  in  face  of  her  stolidity  and  unresponsiveness,  be  credited  with 
bearing ;  or  as  when  the  pet  is  endowed  with  a  kind  of  canine  soul, 
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and  is  said  to  be  able  to  feel  sorry  for  its  owner  in  her  distress,  thoDgb 
not  to  understand  what  is  the  matter. 

Perhaps  one  day  we  shall  get  an  acoonnt  of  a  doll-creed  as  thought 
ont  by  a  reflective  child.  Yet  we  mnst  be  on  onr  guard  against 
attempts  of  the  later  "  rational "  years  to  read  back  into  childish 
ideas  more  of  intelligibility  to  grown-np  minds  than  really  beloDgs 
to  them. 

Dr.  Hall  places  the  climax  of  the  doll  passion  at  the  age  of  eight 
to  nine.  It  will  often  linger  on  fitfally  and  shyly  long  after  this.  It 
is  apt  to  flare  up  again  with  surprising  energy  if  any  liberties  are 
taken  by  others  with  the  apparently  abandoned  pet.* 

Even  if  we  may  never  properly  understand  a  child's  mental  attitude 
towards  her  doll,  we  may  be  able  to  guess  how  it  is  that  the  clinging 
trust  manages  to  sustain  itself.  Here  we  get  a  hint  from  the  little 
which  Qeorge  Sand  says  about  her  doll-love,  which,  like  that  of  our 
own  great  woman  novelist,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  particularly 
ardent.  She  writes  in  one  place :  '*  They  (the  children)  need  to  care 
for,  to  scold,  to  caress,  and  to  break  this  fetish  of  a  child." 

Whence  comes  this  need  ?  Dr.  Hall  seeks  to  show  that  maternal 
feelings  play  a  much  smaller  part  in  dollatry  than  George  Sand» 
Victor  Hugo,  and  others  have  supposed.  But  his  reasoning  strikes 
one  as  a  little  risky  here  and  there.  He  argues  in  one  place  as 
follows:  ''The  relatively  small  proportion  of  dolls  which  represent 
infants  and  the  large  proportion  representing  adults  shows  again  that 
the  parental  instinct  is  far  less  prominent  in  doll-play  than  is  com- 
monly supposed."  Yet  a  child  may  be  capable  of  "  babyfying "  a 
very  smart  *'  lady  "  doll.  It  is  still  a  doll  which  can  be  nursed,  and 
that  may  suffice.  As  we  have  seen,  the  fancy,  which  is  always  a  chief 
creator  of  the  doll-child  can  blot  out  such  small  incongruities  as  long 
hair  and  the  other  accessories  of  years.  I  am-supposing  that  these 
figures  of  adults  are  made  doll-pets  of  in  the  full  sense. 

One  fact  seems  to  tell  against  Dr.  Hall's  theory.  He  observes  that 
sometimes  a  doll  is  made  bald-headed  in  order  to  be  turned  into  a 
baby.  Does  this  not  mean  that  the  impulse  to  babyfy  is  at  the  root 
of  doll-love,  and  that  the  realistic  sort  of  child  must  make  his  doll 
look  the  baby  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  precious  hair  ? 

But  the  maternal  sentiment  may  be  present  and  yet  not  urge  & 
child  to  treat  her  doll  as  a  baby.  As  we  have  seen,  doll-play  includes 
maternal  operations  as  carried  out  upon  older  children.  If  the  doll 
has  to  be  instructed,  seriously  corrected,  and  so  forth,  it  must  combine 
the  intelligence  of  grave  childish  years  with  the  physical  helplessness 

*  A  good  illustration  of  this  persistence  of  a  hidden  love  is  given  by  Mrs.  Reynolds 
in  her  story  of  child-life,  which  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  anthentio  records  of  its. 
feelings  and  doings  that  I  have  met  with  in  fiction :  '*  An  Idyll  of  the  Dawn  "  (chap, 
xii.,  "  The  Tragedy  of  Emily's  Head  "). 
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of  a  baby.     And  is  not  this  jast  wbab  we  find  ?     Does  it  not  seem  as 

sort  of  tedium  quid 


if  the  doll 


were   tor  tne  cuilds  consaousneBs 
between  a  baby  and  a  girl^  say,  of  six  or  thereaboats  ? 

The  study  of  the  details  of  the  more  common  sort  of  doll- play,  and 
the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  not  only  in  Europe  and  America,  but 
in  the  East^  and  not  only  in  the  modero,  but  in  the  old  classical 
world  the  doll  is  emphatically  the  girts  plaything,  seem  to  lead  to 
the  oonclosion  that  the  great  force  which  maintains  doll-faith  is  a 
kind  of  mothering  impulse.  This  sentiment  shows  iteolf,  too,  I  think, 
in  other  ways.  Witness  little  girls'  participation  in  their  motherh' 
baby- worship,  and  their  delight  in  being  allowed  to  hold  the  "darling' 
in  their  arms  for  one  precious  moment.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  thinks 
that  he  has  found  the  earliest  germ  of  human  tenderness  in  the 
mother's  pitiful  care  of  her  wee  offtpring.  The  feeling  for  **  teeny**  things 
ia  a  well-marked  characteristic  of  children,  especially  girls;  and  the 
doll  seems  to  be  beloved  because  it  is  just  wee  enough  to  be  made  a 
nursling  of.  Supposing  small  girls  to  have  the  germ  of  the  maternal 
impnlse,  we  may  dimly  nnderstand  how,  with  the  terrible  restrictions 
which  hedge  about  the  living  baby,  the  doll  acquires  its  peculiar  value 
in  girl-life*  Perhaps  we  may  one  day  see  that  the  decline  of  the  doll- 
passion  towards  the  beginning  of  adolescence  is  largely  due,  not  so 
much  to  growing  intelligence  (for  there  was  enoogh  of  that  before), 
bat  to  the  development  of  a  new  feeling  of  maidenly  modesty. 

Even  if  we  enppose  that  the  maternal  instinct  is  at  the  root  of  the 
doll  mystery,  we  may  readily  grant  that  this  impulse  is  very  much 
overgrown  with  other  feelings.  Doll- play  seems,  clearly  enough,  to 
be  Bopported  by  the  craze  for  imitation  of  older  people's  wajs  which 
rona  through  the  whole  of  children's  play.  May  it  not  be  backed  up, 
tco,  by  a  child's  natural  desire  to  get  away  from  subjection,  and  to 
try  her  hand  at  the  sweets  of  authority  ?  Perhaps  the  delight  coming 
from  the  exchange  of  functions  may,  through  some  mysterious  process 
of  child'thought,  be  keener  when  the  doll-child  to  be  instructed  and 
scolded  looks  like  herself,  that  is  to  say  like  a  little  girl  And  if  so, 
this  would  explain  the  rarity  of  boy-dolls. 

Yet  after  all,  perhaps,  the  doll  mystery  will  remain  a  mystery.  It 
does  not,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  derive  much  iUumination  from 
tbe  etboological  considerations  on  which  Dr.  Hall  touches,  interesting 
as  these  are.     It  would  seem  to  be  more  promising  to  study  the  fetish 

Uie  savage  by  help  of  the  doll,  than  the  doll  by  help  of  the  fetish. 
U  least  the  doll  is  nearer  to  ns* 

Dr,  Hall  snggests  that  the  doll  might  be  turned  to  educational  nses. 

develops,  be  tells  us,  industry,  manual  skill  in  the  little  nurse,  and 
self-sacrificing   affection,  and   the  school,  or  rather  the  kinder- 
gartoi,  shoold  turn  this  to  account.     This  may  seem  a  bold  proposal. 


^ML. 
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Some  of  UB  tUnk  that  the  idea  of  transfonning  play  into  an  ednca- 
tional  instrnment  has  been  carried  quite  far  enough  already.  And 
what  if  the  Becreti7e  shyness  of  real  doll-love  were  to  offer  an 
insuperable  barrier  to  any  attempt  of  the  educator  to  get  his  regula- 
tive wand  near  it  ?  However  this  be,  he  would  do  well  to  ask 
himself  whether  such  interference  is  likely  to  further  his  purpose. 
DoUatry,  pure  and  spontaneous,  seems  to  give  us  a  child  in  her 
moments  of  perfect  privacy  in  which  her  innermost  self  ventures  to 
come  out,  a  step  further  even  than  in  those  hushed  expansive 
moments  when,  holding  her  mother  to  her  bedside,  she  defers  the 
inevitable  ''  Qood -night !  "  and  the  darkness.  And  if  so,  were  it  sot 
well^  even  in  the  interests  of  education  itself^  to  preserve  the  cult 
inviolate^  to  permit  the  youug  vestal  to  serve  unmolested  at  the  altar 
of  her  own  reariug,  and  to  be  content  with  such  glimpses  of  her  rites 
as  we  may  be  able  to  snatch  without  disturbing  her  blissful  trance  ? 

James  Sully. 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  A  WORLD- 
WANDERER 


I  AM  only  a  vagabond.  I  have  roamed  the  world  in  the  garb  of 
a  cyclifit.  Were  I  not  a  plebeian  I  might  glory  in  the  fact  that 
I  have  talked  with  kings  and  eaten  at  the  tables  of  Prime  Ministers. 
Being  a  vagabond  and  a  wearer  of  flannel-shirts,  I  have  nurtured 
a  contempt  for  people  who  are  not  vagabonds  and  who  sniff  at  the 
man  who  sits  down  to  dinner  in  Jaeger.  I  recall  lunchiDg  one  day 
at  Maiden's  Hotel  in  Delhi.  It  was  April  and  the  heat  was  torrid. 
I  was  in  a  flannel  shirt.  A  lady  and  gentleman  arrived  at  the  hotel. 
They  were  Anglo-Indians — an  embodiment  of  all  that  was  inflexible, 
starchy,  and  impregnable  in  superiority.  They  dropped  an  eye  of 
cursory  scorn  on  poor  meek-mannered  me ;  then  they  turned  on  their 
heels  and  left.  ^*  I  hope  nothing  has  offended  you  ?"  I  heard  the 
landlord  ask.  "  There's  a  man  having  lunch  there."  answered  the 
gentleman,  *'  who  is  wearing  a  flannel  shirt  I  could  not  possibly  sit 
at  the  table  with  a  man  in  a  flannel  shirt ;  we  will  go  elsewhere." 
He  was  wearing  a  four-inch  deep,  high,  hard-as-steel  sort  of  collar. 
He  seemed  uncomfortable ;  I  was  comfortable.  He  preferred  starch ; 
I  preferred  flannel.  Indeed,  a  subsidiary  title  to  this  article  might 
be  ''  Starch  and  Flannel."  It  is  flannel  criticising  starch.  And  the 
witty  man  has  a  chance  to  say  something  nasty  about  flannel.  I 
could  say  it  myself;  only  it  should  really  come  from  my  enemies. 

Here  in  London  one  can  find  people  passably  clever  striding  over 
the  rest  of  humanity  on  social  stilts.  But  social  stilt-walking  is 
only  pursued  as  an  art  in  India.  Yet  it  is.  not  artistic.  I  fancy  it 
must  be  disagreeable,  and  that  is  why,  after  a  limited  study  of  the 
Anglo-Indian,  I  give  thanks  to  heaven  that  there  is  no  room  for  me 
to  be  ambitions.  I  saw  different  kinds  of  stilts  in  India.  The  military 
stilts  are  tall  and  unbending.  The  civil  stilts  are  not  so  tall,  but  are 
very  jealous  of  the  military  stilts.     Then  there  are  the  common  stilts. 
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made  by  folks  commercially  engaged,  rather  rickety,  and  the  cans& 
of  many  a  fall.  If  ever  I  go  to  India  it  will  have  to  be  as  Viceroy  or 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces.  I'm  a  dour,  sallen  beggar,  and 
were  I  only  a  major  I  know  the  colonel's  wife  would  have  something 
womanly  to  say  about  my  wife ;  if  I  were  only  "  a  damned  doctor  in 
the  civil  lines,"  bow  could  I  expect  to  play  billiards  with  the  young^ 
lions  of  tbe  army  ?  If  I  were  a  merchant,  say  a  dealer  in  cotton — 
an  ordinary  chap  maybe,  managing  to  pay  my  debts  and  refraining 
from  making  love  to  my  neighbour's  wife — mere  negative  virtues,  I 
own — ^how  should  I  dare  aspire  to  belong  to  the  local  club  ?  Have 
I  not  in  my  mind  an  instance  where  a  lieutenant-colonel  resented 
meeting  a  magistrate  at  dinner  ?  Don't  I  know  a  case  where  the  wife 
of  an  assistant-commissioner  ordered  her  carriage  because  the  wife  of 
a  collector  had  been  given  a  higher  seat  at  table  ? 

As  a  casual  looker-on  the  impression  I  got  in  India  was  that  every- 
body was  anxious  to  dazzle  every  one  else  with  his  own  magnificent 
dignity.  So  the  rambling  Philistine  like  myself  may  be  pardoned 
the  snigger  that  flutters  in  tbe  sleeve.  There  is  no  cohesion  among 
Englishmen  in  India  except  caste  cohesion.  In  the  social  air  there 
hovers  a  suspicion  that  your  neighbours  are  conspiring  to  dethrone  you. 
That  is  why  the  Englishman  sits  grim  and  straight-backed.  Thi& 
grimness  and  straight-backedness  produces  in  time  a  demeanour  of 
oold,  lofty  scorn  tbat  at  first  makes  you  personally  feel  a  poor,  incom- 
petent worm^  but  afterwards,  when  you  recover  your  shaken  equili- 
brium, moves  you  to  mirth. 

Of  course,  I  am  ready  to  be  told  I  am  writing  about  things  I  don't 
understand,  that  I  was  only  in  India  a  few  montbs,  that  although  I 
have  eyes  and  ears  I  didn't  see  straight,  that  my  hearing  was  defec- 
tive, and  altogether  that  I  am  an  ignorant  person  and  know  notbing^ 
about  anything.     But  let  that  pass. 

Every  Indian  station,  on  the  hills  or  in  the  plains,  has  its  dozen  or 
more  cliques.  If  you  are  an  easy-going,  new-landed  traveller,  and 
y6u  unsuspectingly  take  tea  with  any  one  belonging  to  the  civil  clique, 
it  is  likely  you  will  be  tabooed  by  the  military  clique.  At  home  your 
inclinations  may  have  run  in  a  literary  groove.  Your  acquaintances 
were  "  literary  gents,"  and  you  dearly  loved  to  talk  "  literary  shop."^ 
But  you  can't  talk  literature  in  India.  To  play  polo  and  talk  scandal 
is  what  is  required.  One  felt  among  one's  own  countrymen  and 
countrywomen  in  India  that  their  life  was  made  up  of  fripperies,  that 
they  knew  it  and  had  a  smouldering  fear  you  happened  to  know  it 
too.  One  began  to  suspect  a  latent  dread  that  they  were  afraid  of 
being  laughed  at — just  as  they  laughed  at  one  another ;  and  so  they 
endeavoured  to  overawe  with  an  avalanche  of  pretensions  that  were 
calculated  to  snuff  out  any  puny  presumption  you  might  have  to  walk 
the  same  social  earth  as  themselves.  The  stranger  is  conscious  of  this 
before  he  has  been  in  India  a  week.  And  if  he  has  doubts,  he  has  only  to- 
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iteu  to  B/s  fretting  because — owing  to  the  snobbishneea  of  A. — he  had 
b^en  blackballed  at  the  clab,  and  then  C/s  rancour  against  B.,  who, 
being  the  salt  of  the  earthy  considers  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  be 
cx>urt60ii8  to  C/s  wife. 

All  this  charges  the  social  atmosphere  of  Anglo-India  with  narrow- 
mindedness.  It  is  a  repellent  atmosphere^  but  one  that  is  soon 
pted  and|  in  time,  even  defended ;  for  though  B,  may  be  snubbed 
A.  he  has  the  consolation  that  he  can  snub  C.  and  D.  and  all  the 
t.  The  dignity  of  a  gentleman  is  nothing  in  India :  the  dignity 
of  an  official  is  all.  The  best  of  men,  who  at  home  would  spurn  and 
•m  the  social  stilt-walking  and  high-horse  riding  of  officialdom — 
lecially  of  the  feminine  adjuncts  of  officialdom— are  affected  in  time 
even  against  their  wilL  I  got  to  know  a  man  in  India  with  whom  I 
aid  talk  **  literary  shop.**  He  was  a  man  who  had  studied  the 
natiTes ;  informing,  genia]^  and  well  bred.  He  invited  me  to  spend 
an  evening  at  his  house.  That  night  I  was  dining  with  a  friend 
holding  the  principal  official  position  in  the  station.  CaautLlJy  I  men- 
tioned that  I  was  going  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  So-and-So.  **  My  dear 
fellow,^  sud  my  host,  **  you  mustn't  do  anything  of  the  kind.  I  dare 
say  he's  all  right ;  he  is  all  right  as  far  as  I  know.  But  you  don't 
know  India.  If  you  mix  with  people  like  him,  I  tell  you  candidly 
you'll  find  yourself  cut  by  a  lot  of  people  you  expect  to  meet/* 
"  But,'*  I  replied  p  **  when  you  are  in  London  you  like  going  to  the 

Club  dinners,  where  there  are  only  artists  and  novelists   and 

emians,  with  not  an  assistant-commissioner  or  a  man  who  owns  a 
iage  among  them."     **  I  know,  I  know/'  said  my  friend,  "  and  I 
!on*t  defend  the  position.     But  if  you  lived  in  India  as  long  as  I 
have  you  would  see  the  necessity  for  very  hard  lines  of  social  distinc- 
tion.'*   And  from  the  day  I  arrived  in  India  till  the  day  I  left  I  always 
.got  the  same  answer :  **  It  can't  be  helped ;  we  are  obliged  to  keep  on 
stilta  to  hold  any  position ;  everybody  else  does  it,  and  we  must/* 
When  a  genial  Britisher  arrives  in  India  from  home  and  sees  the 
cold  eitperciliousness  with  which  the  fifty  other  Britishers  in  the  station 
[regard  each  other,  he  hits  upon  the  happy  idea  of  starting  a  club.     He 
Ig068  roundy  and  finds  everybody  is  willing  to  help  and  to  join.     Then 
'  there  suddenly  comes  a  hitch.      *'  You  know,  I  can't  have  anythbg  to 
do  with  it  if  So-and-So  belongs/'  says  one  resident,      **  It  would  be 
abaurd  to  expect  me  to  have  my  dinner  at  the  same  table  as  Thiog- 
imyjig/'  says  another.    *•  Why,  I  draw  K?,2000  a  month,  and  how  can 
ll  meet  What*s-his-name,  who  only  draws  Rs.l200  ?  '*  remarks  a  third. 
alt,  no  club.     In  tife  big  stations,  however,  you  find  a  gymkhana. 
iToa  would  expect  all  English  folk  interested  in  sport  or  good-fellow- 
pship  would  go  there.     But  mark  !     How  can  Miss  Smith,  the  daughter 
of  the  oommifisioner^  play  tennis  when  that  Miss  Brown,  the  daughter 
^of  the  civil-surgeon,  is  having  her  tea  on  the  verandah  P     It  is  mani- 
tlj  impoaaible;  any  Anglo-Indian  can  see  that*     Therefore  only 
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Miss  Smith  and  Miss  Smith's  clique  beloDg  to  the  gymkhana.  And 
the  envy  and  heartache  of  those  ontaide  the  pale  makes  the  daughter 
of  the  commissioner  exceeding  proad.  Miss  Brown  has  her  tea  and 
plays  her  tennis  elsewhere. 

But  here  comes  a  situation  that  amuses  the  mere  roving  vagabond. 
The  social  barrier  regarding  admittance  to  the  gymkhana  is  a  movable 
obstruction,  and  its  exact  point  of  obetmctidn  is  diiSerent  in  different 
stations.  In  a  big  military  station  the  collector  will  hardly  be 
tolerated,  and  the  collector,  being  human,  says  nasty  things  about 
the  uppishness  of  the  military.  In  a  small  station,  however,  where 
the  collector  is  the  principal  official,  the  surgeon  will  be  admitted  to 
the  gymkhana,  but  blackballed  will  be,  say,  the  professor  of  history 
at  a  neighbouring  college^  should  he  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  seek  a 
place  where  he  can  play  tennis  in  the  evening. 

The  Britisher  abroad  is  an  arrogant  person  and  the  arrogance  of 
the  Anglo-Indian  is  stupendous.  As  I  am  a  BritiBher,  I  suppose  I 
am  arrogatit,  and  I  daresay  if  I  were  a  well-trained  Ajiglo-Indian  my 
arrogance  would  be  insufferable.  The  only  humorous  thiug,  however, 
about  it  all  is  that  every  Anglo-Indian  readily  concedes  the  arrogance 
— indeed,  deplores  it  to  your  face — but  says  it  is  the  other  Anglo- 
Indians  who  are  to  blame. 

Hindus  are  not  necessarily  vulgar  animals.  I  believe  some  of  them 
have  English  degrees  and  may  be  said  to  be  more  cultured  than  a  good 
many  of  their  English  rulers.  Some  of  them  I  would  even  call  gentle- 
men. But  I  have  heard  subalterns  deliberately  make  objectionable 
remarks  about  niggers  in  a  Hindu's  presence.  Then  I  have  heard  wonder 
expressed  that  the  natives  of  India  do  not  love  the  British.  I  have  heard 
a  clergyman  preach  that  all  men,  of  whatever  race  and  whatever  colour 
— and  he  pressed  the  point — are  equal  in  the  sight  of  God.  And  I 
have  heard  this  same  clergyman  argue  quite  seriously  that  natives 
should  be  prevented  from  wearing  European  shoes,  because  they 
could  not  readily  be  removed  when  a  native  entered  the  presence  of 
an  Englishman. 

*'  Caste  is  the  curse  of  India,'*  says  the  Anglo-Indian.  And  there- 
upon he  sets  about  to  jealously  guard  his  own  caste.  Most  folks,  I 
suppose,  have  a  cold  shiver  down  the  back  when  they  hear  of 
marriages  between  English  and  Hindu.  But  the  mental  attitude  of 
the  Anglo-Indian  on  this  question  is,  like  the  ways  of  the  heathen 
Chinee,  peculiar.  Let  me  give  an  instance.  A  Hindu  came  to 
England  to  study.  He  was  wealthy,  had  a  distinguished  career,  was 
called  to  the  bar,  and,  but  for  his  colour,  would  be  taken  as  a  highly 
educated  European.  He  married  the  daughter  of  a  well-known  public 
man  in  London.  The  husband  took  his  wife  to  India  and  devoted 
nearly  all  his  time  and  much  of  his  wealth  to  philanthropic  work.  When 
the  plague  was  raging  this  man  and  his  wife  gave  their  entire  energies 
to  attending  to  the  sick.  Were  they  on  friendly  visiting  terms  with  the 
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Eoglifih  iu  that  station  ?  No.  I  am  not  arguing  for  one  moment  that 
an  Englishman  ehonld  fall  on  the  neck  of  a  Hinda^  invite  him  to  hLs 
honae,  and  give  him  whisky-and-soda  as  he  woold  treat  a  fellow 
cotantryman.  But  what,  in  my  untutored  mind,  I  could  not  conceive 
waa  that  chivalrous  Englishmen  should  sneer  and  well-bred  English* 
women  torn  up  their  noses  at  the  lady,  except  by  first  believing  that, 
instead  of  being  either  chivalrous  or  well-bred,  they  were  just  a  pack 
of  Fnobbifih  barbarians.  This  lady,  despite  her  intellectual  charm,  is 
not  invited  to  Eoglish  houses.  The  most  ignorant  doll  of  a  woman, 
if  only  she  ia  the  wife  of  a  fifth-rate  officialj  would  think  herself  con- 
taminated did  she  condescend  to  spe^k  to  her.     Why  ? 

Another  phsLse  of  the  same  question*  In  India  and  Burma,  more 
especially  in  Borma,  many  an  ofiicial  is  well  known  to  keep  one  or 
two  native  girls  as  concubines.  There  is  no  hiding  the  fact;  no 
attempt  is  made  to  keep  it  secret;  his  chief's  wife  knows  perfectly 
well  all  about  the  manage.  Never  a  door  is  closed  to  him.  He  dines 
ont,  fiirta  with  youDg  English  girls  from  home,  maybe  marries  one  of 
them.  All  is  in  strict  order.  But  let  him  fall  in  love  with  a  native 
woman  I  honourably,  sincerely.  Let  him  be  so  foolish  as  to  marry  her 
instead  of  making  her  his  concubine — what  happens  ?  Go  to  Burma, 
particularly,  and  find  out.  Is  not  every  door  slammed  in  hia  face  and 
his  name  wiped  from  every  visiting  list  ?     Why  ? 

Still  another  phase  of  the  same  question — the  blackest  phase.  In 
the  old  times^  before  quick  communication  between  England  and 
ludia,  when  a  man  who  went  to  India  usually  went  for  the  best 
slice  of  his  life,  it  was  common  and  even  natural  that  there 
sbonld  be  frequent  marriages  with  natives.  To-day  the  children  and 
grand -children  and  the  great-grand-children  of  those  marriages  are 
numbered  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  They  constitute  the  great 
Eurasian  population  of  India,  a  population  rapidly  increasing,  and 
^which  will  one  of  these  days  present  a  hard  problem  for  some  &tate£- 
in  to  solve.  By  intermarriage  aud  le-intermarriage  with  English 
people  the  children's  children  of  the  mixed  allianco  have,  in  numerous 
inatances,  lost  all,  except  the  slightest  trace,  of  their  Eastern  blood. 
A  man  whose  grandfather  was  English,  whose  mother  was  English, 
and  who  is  married  to  an  Englishwoman  hss  got  some  reason  in  his 
esire  to  be  called  an  EugUshman.  But  that  nam©  is  refused  to  him, 
te  may  be  fair  of  countenance ;  yet  he  is  called  a  nigger,  and  his 
Children  will  be  called  niggers.  He  finds  himself  the  pariah  of  lodia. 
Hneered  at,  called  to  his  face  **  a  damned  half-breed/  given  low  wages 
Itecanse  of  his  birth,  he  feels  the  iron  heel  of  caste  driven  savagely 
into  hifl  flouL 

Too  see  I  am  getting  rather  objectionable  in  recounting  im- 
preaakms  of  India.  I  might  now  veer  right  round  and  say  just 
as  many  nice  things  as  I  have  been  saying  wicked  things  about 
be  Anglo-Indian.     Indeed^  as  I  write  I  keep  thinking  of  a  score 
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of  fine,  glorious  fellows  I  knew  in  India,  men  of  whom  every  word 
I  have  written,  if  applied  to  them,  would  be  a  lie.  And  there 
are  others.  I  conld  find  innumerable  instances  to  confute  my  own 
assertions.  But  I  have  written,  not  to  bring  out  instances  and  excep- 
tions, but  to  state  what  are  bold  and  general  facts,  which  every 
Anglo-Indian  knows  to  be  true,  which  he  will  admit  and  corroborate 
in  detail  over  a  cigar,  but  which  he  will  deny  in  public  as  grossly 
exaggerated,  if  not  absolutely  fUse.     Such  is  human  nature. 

Now  we  all  know,  even  die  most  vagabond  of  us,  that  special  cir- 
cumstances bring  out  dormant  qualities  in  our  characters.  And  the 
quality  I  am  drumming  on  just  at  present  is  that  the  Englishman, 
when  he  gets  away  from  his  own  shores,  is  inclined  to  develop  with 
an  extraordinary  rapidity  into  the  earth's  supremest  snob.  It's  a  sad 
oonfession.  Our  overbearing  manner  on  the  continent  has  passed  into 
a  proverb.  We  seem  to  have  been  suckled  on  national  egotism. 
And  the  bad  side  of  that  egotism  comes  out  more  particularly  when 
we  have  to  deal  with  Eastern  nations.  The  mere  fact  of  coming  in 
contact  with  natives  deteriorates  the  man,  and  especially  the  woman, 
and  they  cloak  themselves  in  a  robe  of  wooden  dignity  that  would  be 
ridiculous  in  England,  and  is  only  kept  from  being  ridiculous  in 
the  East  because  everybody  is  in  the  same  case. 

Take  the  treaty  ports.  Take  Shanghai  and  Yokohama  as  good 
instances.  Here  are  some  thousands  of  energetic  business  men,  not 
^'picked  men"  as  they  describe  themselves,  but  good,  clear-headed 
merchants  or  men  sent  out  from  home  to  represent  big  firms.  In 
England  their  highest  ambition  would  be  commercial  success ;  in  the 
treaty  ports  it  becomes  social  distinction.  I  know  of  no  life  so  easy- 
going, happy-go-lucky,  devil-may-care  as  that  of  the  treaty  port 
resident.  Competition  is  not  yet  so  keen  that  eveiy  day  has  its  rush 
of  pressing  anxieties.  Things  move  quietly,  with  perhaps  a  little  haste 
on  the  day  the  mail  leaves.  What  business  is  done  is  chiefly  done 
over  the  noon-day  cocktails  at  the  Club.  The  afternoon  is  frittered 
away  and  the  evening  is  devoted  to  party-giving  or  dining  out. 

Probably  not  a  cultured  man  at  home,  but  advanced,  through  a 
certain  shrewdness,  to  represent  his  firm  either  in  China  or  Japan, 
the  treaty  port  resident  suddenly  finds  himself  with  an  enhanced 
income,  a  big  house^  a  chance  to  have  a  number  of  servants  around 
him ;  as  likely  as  not  he  has  a  wife,  to  whom  there  opens  out  a  vista  of 
dazzling  social  magnificence.  They  embark  upon  a  lavish  style  of 
living  to  which  they  have  been  hitherto  unused.  There  are  few  treaty 
port  residents,  indeed,  who  do  not  live  up  to  the  very  verge  of,  if  not 
beyond,  their  income.  And  perhaps  the  blame  should  be  laid,  un- 
gallant  though  it  may  be,  at  the  doors  of  the  ladies.  The  treaty  port 
man's  extravagance  would,  left  to  itself,  run  little  further  than  an 
increased  number  of  gin  cocktails  and  whiskies-and-sodas  per  day.  It 
is  the  treaty  port  woman  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief.     She 
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moulds  her  ideas  of  "  the  proper  thing  "  on  scraps  from  the  fashion 
papers ;  she  affects  the  airs  of  a  marohioness  ;  she  has  her  day  ^^  at 
home*";  she  makes  fifteen  calls  in  the  coarse  of  an  afternoon  because  she 
has  read  somewhere  that  is  the  nnmber  a  society  lady  nsually  makes ; 
she  gives  dinner-parties  and  tells  you  the  price  of  the  claret,  I  ha?e 
been  in  many  countries  and  among  many  peoples,  bat  the  treaty  port 
resident — full  of  warm  and  genial  hospitality  though  he  or  she  may 
be — ifl  the  most  flippant,  trashy,  and  ill-read  person  in  the  world. 
Yet  he,  and  especially  she,  is  tremendously  serious  about  it  alL  Their 
ways  ape  the  ways  of  Park  Lane.  Anybody  who  criticises  them,  be 
the  writer  Rndyard  Kipling,  Edwin  Arnold,  Henry  Norman^  or  a 
flanneUshirted  vagabond,  is  sure  to  be  animated  by  pure  villainy  of 
disposition,  if  not  downright  malice  of  heart.  My  little  equib  of 
comment,  I  hope,  will  be  ascribed  to  the  lesser  of  the  evils,  my  well- 
known  villainy  of  disposition. 

I  think  I  have  a  tolerable  acquaintance,  superficial  maybe,  but 
varied,  with  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  Russians  were  a  revelation 
to  me.  I  must  have  got  my  first  impressions  of  officials  in  the  Czar's 
doDolntons  from  Russian  novels  in  Euglish  circulating  libraries. 
What  impressed  me  most  about  the  educated  Aluscovite,  however^ 
was  his  extreme  nervousness.  He  is  consciouB  that  his  country 
has  lagged  behind  Western  nations;  he  is  also  oonscioos  that  it 
has  been  going  forward  this  last  decade  by  leaps  and  by  bounds ; 
be  wanta  to  know  what  you  think  of  him  and  his  country.  The 
only  other  people  I  know  who  are  so  sensitive  to  criticism  are 
the  Americans.  Both  Russians  and  Americans  have  a  childlike  glee 
if  you  praise  them.  If  you  dispraise  them  their  first  thought  is 
that  yoQ  are  insular  and  unappreciative,  and  then  they  show  an 
inclination  to  sit  down  and  cry  with  vexation,  not  because  they 
are  not  proud  of  their  country,  bat  simply  because  they  are  sQper- 
emiitive*  Time  and  time  again  I  was  struck  with  this  similarity  in 
thaw  two  otherwise  most  dissimilar  nations.  They  are  like  two  big, 
oveirgrowD  boys,  conscious  of  their  strength,  intuitively  feeling  they 
ore  awkward,  and  knowing  that  their  awkwardness  gives  room  for 
tmwel^^me  criticism. 

In  direct  opposition  to  this  national  sensitiveness  is  the  complacent 
•atafedoeas  of  the  Japanese.  Japan  has  got  a  new  bib.  Civilisation 
is  a  new  bib  with  the  people,  not  a  characteristic.  The  Chinaman  is 
wikiid  and  indifferent  to  the  ways  of  the  West,  He  doesn't  want  Western 
CtTlliiation,  and  he  will  never  have  it  till  it  is  forced  on  him.  The 
Japamese  is  the  other  way.  Perky  in  manner  and  mind,  conceited,  in- 
dilioere,  lacking  commercial  integrity,  easily  excited,  welcoming 
umonlicm,  he  is  jast  now  climbing  into  European  trappings  and  doing 
it  bdkronaly*  A  crafty  adapter,  with  a  feverish  haste  to  be  Western 
in  ererjthmgp  he  smashes  his  beaotiful  monuments  and  rips  old 
pietoroe  from  the  walls  simply  because  they  remind  him  of  the  time 
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when  Japan  was  traly  Japan.  EverythiDg  original,  quaint,  and 
characterifitic  he  rathlessly  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  innovation  and 
imitation.  Just  as  the  Britisher  most  surely  degenerates  when  he 
comes  in  contact  with  the  East,  so  the  Japanese  degenerates  when  he 
comes  in  contact  with  the  West.  But  there  is  a  striking  difference  ; 
the  Britisher  accentuates  his  consciousness  that  he  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  East ;  the  Japanese  pleads  and  insists  that  he  is,  in 
heart  and  intellect,  really  a  Westerner.  So  he  throws  off  his  kimono 
and  dons  trousers  and  a  firock  coat ;  he  neglects  his  own  classics  and 
reads  Dickens ;  he  sits  on  chairs,  not  because  chairs  are  comfortable 
bat  because  they  are  Western  ;  he  dresses  his  soldiers  and  policemen 
European  fashion ;  he  becomes  a  Christian,  not  because  he  is  con- 
vinced, but  because  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  the  Western  world  ; 
and  he  points  to  a  railway  and  asks :  ''  Have  you  railways  in 
England  ?" 

The  worst  thing  that  ever  happened  to  the  Japanese  was  that  they 
had  so  easy  a  victory  in  the  late  war  over  their  Chinese  neighbours. 
Every  European  knows — I  don't  mean  mere  world-wanderers  like 
myself,  but  men  who  have  lived  in  the  country  twenty  or  thirty  years 
— that  since  the  war  the  national  conceit  of  the  Japanese  has  swollen 
to  an  unbounded  and  intolerable  extent.  More  than  ever  have  they 
become  tricksters  in  their  commercial  dealings  with  foreigners.  A 
Chinaman's  word,  in  business,  is  as  good  as  his  bond.  A  Japanese 
bond  is  hardly  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on.  Lying  and  deceit 
have  become  part  of  the  Japanese  character.  Not  only  can  no 
European  trust  a  Japanese,  but  the  Japanese  cannot  trust  each 
other.  Go  into  the  big  Japanese  houses  of  business,  into  the  hotels 
and  banks,  and,  strange  though  it  seems,  you  will  always  find  it  is  a 
Chinaman  who  holds  the  position  of  trust  and  confidence.  The 
jubilation  over  the  defeat  of  China  has  settled  down  to  a  wholesale  and 
bitter  dislike  of  all  foreigners,  having  its  seed,  no  doubt,  in  a  feeling 
of  retaliation  for  the  dislike  shown  to  them  by  the  residents  in  the 
treaty  ports.  I  have  never  allowed  myself  to  get  enthusiastic 
over  the  Japanese.  They  have  a  wonderful  adaptability;  they 
are  industrious  in  commerce,  courageous  in  war,  acute  in  science. 
But  Japan  is  being  civilised  too  rapidly.  It  is  not  a  growth ; 
it  is  a  dumping  down.  Japan  doesn't  know  herself  where 
she  is  going.  The  door  of  the  Western  wardrobe  has  been  opened 
to  her.  There  is  a  mass  of  Western  attire.  She  has  only  the 
haziest  notions  how  that  attire  should  be  worn.  And  so  to  make  sure 
she  is  putting  it  all  on  at  once.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  she  will  get 
her  legs  in  a  tangle  and  have  a  fall  For  she  is  impetuous,  she  wants 
to  run  when  she  can  hardly  walk,  and  were  it  not  for  the  steadying 
hands  of  men  like  Marquis  Ito  and  Count  Inouye,  I  believe  the  most 
ardent  admirers  of  the  new  bib  would  have  plunged  the  country  into 
revolution^  endeavouring  to  overthrow  the  Mikado  and  set  up  a  republic. 
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Bot^  for  the  vagabond  in  his  wanderings^  indulging  now  and  then 
in  VBgrant  psychology,  I  think  the  American  is  the  most  fascinating 
study.  I  was  studying  him  all  daring  the  months  he  was  holding  Spain 
by  the  eir  and  thrashing  it.  It  was  a  ease  of  a  stalwart  yonng  man, 
bragging  of  his  strength,  trying  hia  muscles  on  an  old  fellow,  decrepit 
and  weakj  in  the  wrong,  but  too  proud  to  admit  it,  I  never  saw  the 
President  or  had  interviews  with  the  Secretary  of  State^  or  did 
anything  to  secure  **oflScial"  views  of  what  was  happening*  I  never 
met  a  millionaire  or  was  entertained  by  a  quack  medicine  vendor.  I 
just  knocked  about  the  country,  stopping  sometimes  at  a  little  tavern^ 
sometimes  in  a  big  hotel,  and  conversed  chiefly  with  fctorekeepera, 
ranchmen,  commercial  travellers  and  town  loungers.  I  came  in 
contact  with — if  for  a  moment  I  may  indulge  in  flamboyant  language — 
the  great  heart  of  the  nation. 

The  one  thing  then  I  have  strongly  fixed  in  my  mind  is  that, 
except  in  one  or  two  particular  instances,  you  can't  generalise  about 
Americans.  Most  English  writers  form  their  concluaons  on  what  they 
see  and  hear  in  the  Eastern  states.  But  there  is  not  such  a  thing, 
lyiog  between  the  Pacilic  and  the  Atlantic,  as  a  typical  American. 
The  American  of  New  York  is  not  like  the  man  in  Chicago,  the  man 
in  Denver  is  quite  different  from  the  Chicagoan,  and  the  San  Francisoa 
tutu  is  diflerent  from  all  the  rest.  Each  has  his  characteristics. 
On  the  Pacific  slopes  you  have  a  deep-chested,  hearty,  healthy  appre- 
ciation of  life.  On  the  Atlantic  seaboard  you  have  a  scrambling  in- 
doBtrialiam,  poverty,  riches,  a  fretting  against  England  on  the  one  hand 
and  a  slavish  imitation  of  her  on  the  other«  It  is  in  the  great  middle 
fitatea  that  you  find  the  American^  such  as  we  think  we  know  him — ^the 
pnahingi  loud*tongued,  boastful,  illiterate,  buy-you-up  American. 

The  citizen  of  the  Republic,  speaking  of  him  in  the  mass,  does  not 
love  the  Englishman.  Here  in  London  we  hear  much  about  the 
Anglo- American  alliance,  an  alliance  founded  on  kinship,  religion, 
like  i^mpathies.  But  the  American — not  the  statesmau,  not  the 
Wiil6(r  in  the  newspapers,  but  the  average  ordinary  sort  of  man  who  goes 
to  make  np  nine  out  of  every  ten  persons  you  meet  in  the  streeta^has 
hti  views,  I  talked  with  hundreds  of  men  right  across  the  States. 
Th©  general  idea  was  this:  "Yes,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  you 
Engliah,  but  weVe  got  nothing  to  gain.  We  can  take  care  of 
onfwlvee  and  you  can't.  Ton  want  our  help.  As  we  are  at 
war  with  Spain  the  Englifih  are  taking  advantage  of  the  moment  to 
force  an  aliiance.  You  know  we  are  the  principal  nation  on  th© 
hoe  of  this  earth ;  we  lick  you  in  everything ;  weVe  licked  you  in 
war ;  and  yon  want  to  keep  on  the  beet  side  of  us/'  This  is  the 
way  the  ordinary  American  regards  any  arrangement  to  diplomatically 
bind  the  two  conntries  together.     It  is  nothing  but  an  endeavour  on 
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the  part  of  crumbliDg  and  decrepit  England  to  seek  shelter  onder  the 
arm  of  Uncle  Sam. 

One  hears  much  about  the  alertness  of  the  American  com- 
mercial man;  bnt  he  is  not  nearly  eo  alert  as  onr  own  commercial 
man  and  he  falls  far  short  of  him  in  shrewdness.  The  reason  the 
American  seems  more  snccessfal  is  that  he  makes  a  greater  noise  over 
it ;  instead  of  calcalation  he  is  given  to  blaff|  and  above  all  he  is  a 
gambler.  Fortunes  are  built  up  in  England.  In  America  they  are 
won  at  the  hazard.  While  the  English  business  man  is  calculating, 
striking  averages,  reckoning  this  and  balancing  that,  the  American 
business  man  has  only  the  general  idea ;  he  is  willing  to  risk,  to 
gamble,  and  once  embarked  on  an  enterprise  he  settles  to  work  on  a 
bold,  vigorous  plan,  and  then,  be  it  pills  or  mining  shares,  he  bluffs 
and  bamboozles  the  whole  world  into  making  him  a  millionaire. 
Bluff  is  the  chief  business  qualification  in  the  States.  The  great 
fortunes  in  America  at  the  present  day  had  bluff  as  their  parent. 
Millions  are  made,  millions  are  lost,  men  rise  and  men  fall^  but  it  is 
only  of  the  millions  that  are  made  and  the  men  that  have  risen  that 
we  hear.  The  American  has  got  much  of  childlike  blandnesp. 
He  laughs  openly  at  the  bluffing  he  has  done.  He  knows  his  patent 
embrocation  is  not  all  he  says  it  is,  and  he  pays  thousands  of  dollars 
for  his  testimonials.  He  bluffs  the  miner  who  has  rheumatism  as  a 
result  of  Alaska,  and  then  the  miner  bluffs  him  into  buying  a  mine 
where  there  isn't  an  ounce  of  gold. 

I  have  said  there  is  much  of  childlike  blandness  about  the  American. 
His  innocent  gullibility  is  a  marvel  to  the  man  who  hitherto  has  only 
looked  at  him  from  afar.  His  knowledge  of  the  world  is  obtained 
from  newspapers.  He  tells  you  he  doesn't  believe  a  word  in  those 
papers,  that  they  are  all  lies  and  sensationalism,  and  you  mustn't 
base  your  opinion  of  America  on  them.  Illogically,  but  in  fact,  all 
his  views  are  formed  on  what  he  reads  in  those  papers.  And  when  yon 
are  talking  to  him  about  distant  countries  he  has  a  habit  of  Qonced- 
iog  to  you,  which  at  first  you  take  as  an  indication  that  he  knows  as 
much  as  you.  But  afterwards  you  discover  he  is  bluffing  you  into  the 
belief  that  his  knowledge  is  extensive.  It  was  by  accident  I  found 
this  out  I  was  talking  to  a  man  about  the  tribes  in  Upper  Burma, 
and  incidentally  I  remarked,  ''I  was  always  well  treated  by  the 
Kachins.'^  "  Yes,"  he  replied,  '*  the  Kachins  are  a  very  hospitable 
people."  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  never  heard  of  the  Kachins 
before ;  as  a  people  they  are  cruel  and  treacherous  and  inhospitable, 
and  I  had  mentioned  my  experience  as  an  exception.  His  answer 
was  intended  to  imply  he  knew  about  them,  whereas  it  really  proved 
that  he  knew  nothing  at  all.  It  was  a  slight  incident,  but  it  formed 
a  hint.  And  time  and  time  again  I  had  exactly  similar  conversationSi 
and  every  time  the  same  attempt  was  made  to  bluff  me. 

I  am  no  peer  nor  the  son  of  a  peer;  but  I  was  prepared  in 
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America  to  find  the  joamalistio  hose  of  slosh  playing  vigoroaaly  upon 
the  whole  gamut  of  British  aristocracy,  from  the  royal  duke  to  the 
mere  ooartesy  lord.  And  I  did  find  it.  It  was  principally  in  the 
Sanday  papers.  The  Sunday  paper  can  conveniently  be  divided  into 
three  parts.  The  first  part  comprises  news,  divorces,  elopements,  bank 
robberieSy  and  murders ;  the  second  part  is  usually  an  exposure  of  tho 
despicable  financial  straits  of  the  English  peer,  his  loathsomeness,  his 
Immorality,  and  his  idiocy;  the  third  part  is  a  grand  jubilation  over 
the  fact  that  Mrs,  Slocum  of  San  Francisco  is  related  by  some  twisted 
way  to  the  British  royal  family — there  is  a  portrait  of  the  lady  and  a 
page  of  details  to  prove  that  San  Francisco  is  honoured  above  all 
ciiiea ;  and  that  there  are  ninety-odd  families  in  Chicago  all  royally 
deaoended :  and  there  are  five  or  six  columns  describing  social  events  at 
Newport,  the  rivalry  of  society  dames,  and  the  victory  of  Mrs.  Potter 
Palmer  in  obtaining  the  magnificent  honour  of  having  an  Italian 
princeling  at  Innch.  The  Chicago  papers — always  down  on  the  needy 
European  nobleman— go  into  hysterics  of  delight  at  the  fact  that  the 
Coant  of  Turin  has  been  gracious  to  Miss  Grant,  and  that  it  is  possible, 
nay,  probable,  that  a  Chicago  girl  will  yet  adorn,  &c.  &c,  I  was  in 
Chicago  when  the  announcement  was  made  that  Lady  Corzon  (Miss 
Maiy  Leiter,  the  daughter  of  Levi  Leiter  of  Chicago)  would  be  the 
fiwt  American  lady  who  had  occupied  the  Vice-regal  residence  in 
India.  The  Chicago  papers  had  been  cruel  for  some  weeks  upon  our 
poor  aristocracy,  but  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  round-about-face 
they  went.  A  poor  Persian  girl  never  grovelled  more  dumbfoundedly 
onder  the  smile  of  a  Shah  than  Chicago  grovelled  in  the  reflected 
glory  of  one  of  her  daughters  being  the  wife  of  an  English  peer 
appointed  to  rule  over  the  Indian  Empire. 

Republican  and  Democrat,  scorner  of  titles  and  ranks,  that  is  what 
the  American  nation  proclaims  itself  to  the  world.  Seldom  does  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  miss  an  opportunity  to  say  he  abhors 
priooefl  and  dnkes  and  lords.  But  I  am  afraid  it  is  the  case  of  the 
lady  protesting  too  much,  I  am  only  a  very  small  prophet  in  a  very 
amall  way,  but  I  do  hope  to  read  in  a  Chicago  paper,  ere  I  have 
finiahed  my  little  strut  in  the  world,  that  America  has  a  House  of 
PtetB  of  its  ownj  and  that  the  Earl  of  ililwaukee  and  the  Marquis  of 
Waba«Ii  have  been  staying  at  Blackpool,  and  honoured  Mrs.  Jones  by 
taking  afternoon  tea.  Nay — and  in  no  frivolity  I  say  it — I  should  not 
be  surprised  if,  some  day,  Americans  went  begging  to  the  European 
coctrto  asking  for  some  prince  to  be  spared  whom  they  can  place  upon 
a  ibrooe  on  the  Capitol  steps  at  Washington,  encircle  his  brow  with  a 
erowo  of  gpld|  and  grow  hoarse  with  shouting  **  Long  live  the  King  !  " 
I  am  a  strange  man  to  even  dream  of  such  a  possibility  ;  but  then  this 
b  a  itnangit  world}  and  the  Americans  are  a  strange  people. 

John  Foster  Fi^aseb. 


THEON  &  SON,  EGYPTIAN  BANKERS 
OF  THE  SECOND  CENTURY. 


NO  literary  event  of  recent  times  has  attracted  more  general 
attention  than  the  discovery  by  Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hnnt  of 
a  quantity  of  ancient  documents  on  the  site  of  the  Egyptian  town  of 
Oxyrhynchns.  Naturally  and  most  legitimately,  the  interest  of  the 
public  was  most  powerfully  aroused  by  the  discovery  of  that  one  little 
scrap  of  papyrus  on  which  were  written  in  uncial  characters  no  fewer 
than  seven  sayings  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  all  but  one  of  which 
were  hitherto  unrecorded,  at  least  in  the  precise  form  which  they  have 
here  assumed. 

But  this  fragment  of  the  Zogia,  intensely  interesting  as  it  is, 
represents  only  a  small  part  of  the  vast  historical  treasure  discovered 
at  Oxyrhynchns,  treasure  which  may  very  likely  not  be  all  classified 
and  interpreted  in  less  than  a  score  of  years.  For,  consider  the  facts. 
The  fortunate,  yet  not  merely  fortunate  but  also  most  sagacious  and 
keen-sighted,  discoverers  have  here  Ugh  ted  upon  a  vast  mass  of  paper, 
the  literary  deposit  of  a  flourishing  and  intelligent  Grseco-Egyptian 
Community  during  the  first  six  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  In 
almost  any  other  climate  than  that  of  .Egypt,  certainly  in  the  climate 
of  England,  these  paper  fragments  would  have  become  illegible  in  six 
months;  but  in  that  marvellous  atmosphere,  in  that  land  where 
centuries  seem  to  fly  past  like  phantoms  without  obliterating  a  letter 
that  the  hand  of  man  has  carved  on  stone  or  written  on  papyrus,  these 
fragments  are  still,  though  with  some  diflSculty,  capable  of  being  read 
by  scholars,  after  a  lapse  of  1500  years,  and  by  their  contents  bring 
us  face  to  face  with  the  daily  life  of  an  Egyptian  city  in  the  centuries 
between  Augustus  and  Justinian. 

^'  Only  an  old  rubbish-heap,"  some  one  may  exclaim  who  reads  the 
stoiy  of  the  Oxyrhynchns  discovery.     True ;  the  papers  here  accumu- 
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lated  were  probably  only  the  contents  of  the  waste-paper  baskets  of 
the  citizens  of  that  day.  Bat  how  often  does  the  rubbish  of  one  age 
become  the  precious  treasure  of  ages  long  after  it !  How  invaluable 
to  the  archaBoIogist  are  the  flint-flakes  of  Palaeolithic  man !  What 
would  one  not  give  for  the  washing  bill  of  Helen  of  Troy,  or  the 
letters  of  Julius  Caaaar's  slaves  telling  us  what  the  great  man  looked 
like  to  his  domestics,  or  the  house  accounts  of  the  real  Eling  Arthur, 
or  the  copy-book  in  which  Alfred  formed*  his  first  boyish  Saxon 
characters  ? 

The  mass  of  material  discovered  at  Oxyrhynchus  and  the  possibilities 
of  interest  which  may  yet  slumber  in  its  bosom  may  be  estimated 
from  the  following  sentences  of  the  Preface  to  "  The  Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri,"  Parti.:* 

*'  The  hundred  and  fifty-eight  texts  included  In  this  volume  are  selected 
from  the  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  documents  at  Oxford  in  good  or  fair 
preservation  which  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  been  able  to  examine, 
and  from  the  hundred  and  fifty  rolls  left  at  the  Gizeb  Museum.  The  bulk 
of  the  collection,  amounting  to  about  four-fifths  of  the  whole,  has  not  yet 
been  unpacked." 

The  manner  in  which  these  fragments  are  edited  is  eminently 
^atisfieictory,  and  shows  that  the  two  young  Oxford  scholars  who  have 
done  the  woik  are  far  more  than  mere  fortunate  excavators.  No 
Oerman  professor  could  have  given  more  conscientious  labour  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  text ;  and  there  is  a  businesslike  completeness  and 
lucidity  of  arrangement  about  the  whole  performance  which,  we  may 
be  pardoned  for  thinking,  is  rather  English  than  German  in  its 
character. 

I  shall  not  pretend  to  give  a  review  of  the  contents  of  even  this 
first  volume,  which  will  doubtless  be  a  qnarry  from  which  scholars 
will  hew  stones  for  many  years.  There  are  fragments  attributed  to 
the  lyric  poets  Sappho  and  Alcman ;  undoubted  fragments  of  Homer, 
Thucydides,  and  Herodotus ;  a  proposition  of  Euclid  with  its  appro- 
priate diagram ;  bits  of  histories,  perhaps  school- histories,  of  Greece 
And  Kome ;  and  a  list  of  Roman  Emperors  (not  quite  accnrate)  from 
Augustus  to  Decius»  But  omitting  all  further  reference  to  these,  I 
will  go  at  once  to  the  document  (if  I  may  call  it  by  so  stately  a  name) 
^hi(^  first  attracted  my  attention,  and  which  has  also  drawn  the  fire 
of  several  of  the  reviewers.  And  no  wonder ;  for  there  is  in  it  that 
^'  touch  of  nature  which  makes  the  whole  world  kin,"  and  in  reading 
it  we  feel  how  little  boy-nature,  at  any  rate,  has  changed  in  seventeen 
centuries. 

It  is  No.  cxix.jt  and  is  thus  entitled  by  the  editors  :  "  A  boy's  letter. 
Second  or  third  century.     A  letter  to  a  father  from  his  youthful  son, 

•  London^  1898.  By  Bernard  P.  Grenfell  and  Arthur  S.  Hunt.  Sold  at  the  offices 
of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  t  p.  185. 
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who  begs  to  be  taken  to  Alexandria.  The  letter  is  written  in  a  rnde 
nncial  hand,  and  its  grammar  and  spelling  leave  a  good  deal  to  be 
desired."  * 

"  Theon  to  his  father  Theon,  greeting.  It  was  a  fine  thing  of  you  not  to 
tak  me  with  you  to  the  City.  If  you  don't  chus  to  tak  me  with  you  to 
Alexandria  I  woat  write  you  a  letter  or  speak  to  you  or  say  Gudbye  to  you  : 
and  if  you  go  to  Alexandria  I  wont  take  your  hande  or  iver  greet  you  agen. 
If  you  don't  chus  to  take  me,  these  things  will  hapen.  And  my  mother 
said  to  Archelaus  that  it  quite  upsets  me  to  be  left  behind  (?).     But  it  was 

good  of  you  to  send  me  great and  musical  things  t  on  the  12th  day 

when  you  saled.  Send  me  a  lire  I  implore  you.  If  you  don't  send  it  I  wont 
eat,  I  wont  drink  :  there  now. 

"•I  pray  that  you  may  be  well.     18th  of  Tubi." 
(Direction)  :  **  Give  this  to  Theon  from  his  sonn  Theonas." 

How  clearly  one  can  see  the  bright,  petulant  Greek  lad,  with  his 
love  for  music  and  his  not  very  profound  reverence  for  his  father, 
chafing  at  being  kept  at  quiet  provincial  Oxyrhynchns,  when  his 
father  is  going,  perhaps  on  business,  to  ^'  the  pleasant  place  of  all 
festivity,"  the  great,  noisy,  naughty  city  of  Alexandria.  Did  he  go  ? 
Did  the  father^  with  a  laugh  at  the  boy's  impertinence  and  a  growl  at 
the  mother's  interference,  grant  his  request  and  take  him  with  him  on 
his  next  journey  ?  Or  did  he  persist  in  his  opinion  that  little  boys 
were  better  at  home^  and  perhaps  try  to  purchase  peace  by  bringing 
back  snch  a  lovely  lyre  that  the  boy^s  stem  resolution  to  send  his 
father  to  Babastis  (or  whatever  might  by  the  Egyptian  synonym  toe 
Coventry)  was  quite  broken  down,  and  a  burst  of  thankfulness  took 
the  place  of  the  snrly  denial  of  greeting  ?     Who  can  say  ? 

Looking  a  little  further  into  the  story  of  the  two  Theons^  father 
and  son,  I  find  (and  it  is  an  interesting  discovery)  that  they  belonged 
to  a  firm  of  bankers  in  their  native  town.  The  name  Theon  was 
evidently  not  an  uncommon  one,  and  it  is  possible  that  I  may  have 
sometimes  supposed  a  relationship  where  none  existed ;  but  examining 
as  carefully  as  I  can  the  various  fragments  in  which  the  name  of 
Theon  occurs,  and  allowing  the  imagination  a  little  liberty  to  raise  up 
the  broken  blocks  which  here  lie  before  us  and  rebuild  them  into  a 
weather-tight  edifice,  I  find  that  the  story  of  Theon  &  Son,  bankers,  of 
Oxyrhynchns,  may  be  told  as  follows  : 

In  the  third  year  of  the  Emperor  Domitian  (a.d.  84)  we  find  our 
first  Theon  t  making  his  will,  whereby  he  devised — apparently  to  three 
of  his  children — a  three-storeyed  house  and  court  surrounding  it,  in 
the  Shepherds'  Quarter  of  Oxyrhynchus.  This  will  is,  as  we  should 
say,  proved  by  his  son  Theon  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  (a.d.  129),  and  he  swears  "by  the  Autocratic  Ceasar  Trajanns 

•  I  have  tried  to  imitate  some  of  these  blanders  in  my  copy  of  Grenfell  and  Hant*a 
translation. 

t  The  text  is  obscnre  here  bat  I  think  there  is  something  about  mvsica. 
t  Second  in  the  pedigree. 
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Hadrianas  Aagastaa  "  that  all  his  allegations  about  the  property  are 
correct.* 

I  suggest  as  a  possibility  that  the  paternal  Theon,  who  went  off  to 
Alexandria  unaccompanied  by  his  boy,  is  the  old  gentleman  who  made 
this  will,  and  that  the  musical  and  impertinent  younger  Theon  is  the 
devisee  who  proves  it. 

But  in  order  to  describe  the  proof  of  the  will  we  have  leaped  over 
forty  years.  Let  us  return  to  some  earlier  events  in  the  story  of  the 
Theon  family. 

In  the  year  90  we  find  Theon  (perhaps  our  Theon  the  father) 
filling  the  responsible  office  of  Bihliophylax  (Keeper  of  the  Archives) 
along  with  a  certain  Epimachus,  and  Theon's  son  Amais  signs  a  deed 
on  behalf  of  the  vendor  Zoilus,  ''who  does  not  know  letters. f" 

Four  years  later  we  find  Theon  one  of  a  board  of  five,  who  are  the 
Agoranami,  apparently  the  highest  local  rulers  of  Oxyrhynchus4 

By  the  year  100,  at  any  rate,  if  not  before,  Theon  the  younger  had 
grown  up  to  manhood,  probably  put  away  lyres  and  such  childish 
things,  and  is  now  a  partner  in  his  father's  bank.  There  are  belonging 
to  that  year  two  documents^  both  apparently  dealing  with  the  same 
transaction — the  liberation  of  a  slave  named  Horion,  lately  the  pro- 
perty of  a  lady  named  Sinthoos.  For  this  slave's  liberation  has  beeii 
paid,  it  is  not  clear  by  whom,  the  large  sum  of  6000  drachmae  of 
copper  and  ten  drachmee  of  silver.  But  the  point  of  interest  for  us 
is  that  this  sum  is  paid  into  the  Bank  (Trapcz)  of  Theon  &  Theon, 
who  vouch  for  the  receipt  of  the  money  and  formally  request  the 
Agoranomi  to  complete  the  transaction  by  granting  freedom  to  the 
8lave.§ 

We  pass  over  thirty  years,  during  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Theon 
the  elder  has  died  and  his  son  has  succeeded  to  the  property.  Then 
we  come  (a.d.  131)  to  a  very  unpleasant  affair,  which  looks  at  first  sight 
like  a  blemish  on  the  fair  fame  of  Theon  &  Son.||  There  is  a  family 
of  Sarapions  whose  names  occur  often  in  these  documents  in  conjunc- 
tion with  that  of  Theon,  and  a  young  lad  belonging  to  this  family, 
through  his  mother,  is  sued  by  Theon  for  the  payment  of  a  debt  The 
lad's  father,  appearing  for  him,  alleges  tampering  with  documents, 
the  barring  of  the  claim  by  lapse  of  time,  set-off,  and  similar  pleas, 
and  plainly  charges  Theon  with  sharp  practice  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  claim.  Happily,  however,  we  find  that  this  Theon  is  not  the  son 
of  Theon,  but  the  son  of  Pausiris,  and  therefore,  though  he  may  be  a 
relation  of  our  firm,  we  cannot  be  asked  to  justify  his  deeds. 

I  fear,  however,  that,  from  some  cause  or  other,  the  banking  firm 
of  Theon  &  Theon  failed  to  outlive  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  In  the 
year  141  (the  fifth  year  of  Antoninus  Pius)  Chaaremon,  son  of  Theon, 

♦  Ixxv.  p.  138.  t  Ixxii.  p.  135.  :  Ixxiii.  p.  136. 

I  xlix.  and  1.  pp,  107,  lOS.  \\  Ixviii.  p.  128. 
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Bon  of  TheoD,  acknowledges  the  receipt  from  Archias,  one  of  his 
debtors,  of  168  drachmaa  of  silver,  the  balance  due  on  his  acconnt. 
Bat  the  money  is  paid  throagh  the  bank  of  Heracleides  and  his 
partners.  Why  shoald  this  be  done  if  Theon  s  son  was  still  carrying 
on  the  business  ?  In  modem  days,  of  coarse,  the  explanation  would 
be  that  Archias  had  transferred  his  account  from  the  bank  of  Theon 
to  that  of  Heracleides ;  but  I  do  not  suppose  that  things  were 
managed  quite  so  easily  in  Ozyrhynchus ;  and  the  wording  of  the 
receipt  certainly  suggests  that  Chaeremon  did  not  himself  keep  a 
Trapeza  or  bank. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  explanation  may  possibly  be  found  in  an 
earlier  document,*  where  we  find  a  slave  being  sold,  with  warranty, 
by  Heracleides,  also  called  Theon.  Either  Heracleides  is  a  relation  of 
the  late  firm,  or  else  he  is  a  former  partner  or  clerk,  who,  on  succeed- 
ing to  the  business,  assumes  the  name  of  Theon,  and  so  improves  his 
chance  of  securing  the  goodwill,  while  Cfaceremon,  son  and  grandson 
of  the  first  Theons  with  whom  we  made  acquaintance^  retires  from 
bosiuess,  and,  I  fear,  louoges  unprofitably  about  the  streets  of 
Oxyrhynchus. 

In  the  year  142  we  find  the  daughter  of  this  Chaaremon,  who  is 
named  DionyBia,  letting  land  to  an  illiterate  peasant  of  Persian  descent. 
As  the  lessee  cannot  write,  some  one  (presumably  an  Agoranomos^  or 
Keeper  of  the  Archives)  signs  for  him,  and  this  official  is  named  Theon, 
son  of  Theon  and  Ophelia.  This  is  probably  a  man  at  least  contem- 
porary with  the  lessor's  father,  Chaeremon,  and  we  may  therefore 
conjecture  him  to  be  his  brother,  and^  like  him,  son  of  the  boyish 
letter- writer.  Bat,  if  so,  we  get  the  fact,  to  us  so  interesting,  bo 
profoundly  unimportant  to  the  Oxyrhynchus  neighbours  of  the  family, 
that  he,  the  second  Theon  with  whom  we  have  made  acquaintance^ 
married  a  wife  named  Ophelia.  If  it  were  possible  in  the  land  of 
forgetfulness,  where  the  imaginations  of  the  poets  may  take  bodily 
shape  and  wander  among  the  meadows  of  asphodel  with  feet  that 
leave  no  print  upon  the  grass,  to  bring  together  the  two  Ophelias — 
the  little  dried-up  Egyptian  lady,  and  the  love-lorn  daughter  of 
Polonius  from  her  frosty  native  Denmark — how  strange  the  meeting, 
how  rapid  the  tide  of  talk,  question  and  answer  eagerly  interchanged 
between  the  twain  in  the  language  that  only  spirits  understand ! 

Here  must  end  this  little  sketch  of  the  family  of  the  Theons.  There 
are  others  who  bear  the  same  name  in  later  years  and  even  in  later  cen- 
turies. One  especially  attracts  ns,  who  seems  to  have  been  put  to  death 
nnder  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  t  for  rebellion  against  Roman  rule.} 
But  there  is  nothing  definitely  to  connect  this  decapitated  Theon  with 

♦  xcv.  p.  157  (A.D.  120).  t  Or,  as  I  venture  to  suggest,  Caracalla. 

X  zzziii.  pp.  62-68. 
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the  Theoo,  son  of  TheoD,  whose  fortanes  and  whose  family  I  have 
been  previoasly  diEcnEsisg ;  no  indication  that  he  owned  a  Trapeza, 
or  was  engaged  in  money-lending  transactions.  Sach  glory  as  might 
appertain  to  an  Egyptian  country  banker  has  departed  from  the  house 
of  TheoD^  and  here,  therefore,  let  us  close  our  readings  from  the 
papyri  of  Oxyrhynchns. 

SuGGE8rE3>  Pedigree  of  Theon. 
Anthoritj. 
Ixxv.  Theon — Diogenis 


Ixxv. 

Ophelia 

TheoD,  Agoranomos, 

made  his  will  84, 
died  before  129 

,  Ixxv. 
ci. 

—  Theon                                         Diogenis, 

died  before  129 

ci. 

Theon 

Chaeremon 

cL 

Dionjsia— Diogenes 

Apion  (also  called  Dionysius) 

Thomas  Hodgkin. 

SACERDOTALISM. 


THERE  are  few  persons  who  have  followed  the  controversy 
regarding  ritnalism  in  the  Ghnrch  of  England  who  can  fail 
to  perceive  that  a  crisis  of  the  greatest  importance  is  approaching, 
the  result  of  which,  both  as  afiEecting  the  Church  and  the  nation,  none 
can  foresee.  It  is  mere  folly  to  treat  the  matter  as  some  of  the 
bishops  have  been  treating  it,  as  if  it  affected  only  a  few  of  the 
clergy,  and  those  men  whose  zeal  has  outrun  their  discretion,  or  to 
treat  it  as  some  portion  of  the  secular  press  has  done,  no  doubt  under 
the  influence  of  the  Sacerdotalists  or  Romanists,  as  if  the  faithful 
members  of  the  Church  of  the  Reformation  were  wishing  to  narrow 
the  boundaries  of  the  national  Church. 

The  points  of  difference  between  the  two  parties  in  the  Church  are 
not  merely  questions  of  ritual,  but  they  involve  much  more  than  thi» 
— namely,  an  answer  to  the  vital  question  whether  the  people  of 
England  are  prepared  to  accept  the  statement  of  a  ritualistic  clergy- 
man, that  the  Reformation  was  the  introduction  of  the  diabolical 
heresy  of  Protestantism.  If  the  differences  between  the  two  partiee 
be  carefully  considered,  it  would  seem  impossible  for  any  loyal  member 
of  the  Church  of  England  to  have  religious  communion  with  the 
members  of  the  Sacerdotal  party.  For  whilst  the  former  accept  the 
teaching  of  the  Prayer-book  in  its  natural  sense,  especially  in  regard 
to  its  most  vital  point — that  is,  the  Eucharist  or  Lord's  Supper — 
accepting  it  as  the  outward  visible  sign  of  an  inward  spiritual  grace,, 
the  Sacerdotalist  treats  the  bread  and  wine  as  the  thing  signified, 
affirming  that  it  is  transformed  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ* 
Whilst  the  loyal  Churchman  accepts  the  teaching  of  the  Prayer-book, 
that  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  taken  and  received  only  after  a 
spiritual  manner,  and  by  faith,  and  that  the  wicked,  though  they  press 
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with  their  teeth  the  eacramental  elements  are  ia  no  wise  partakers  of 
Christ, — the  Sacerdotalist  teaches  that  the  priest,  by  the  manipula- 
tion of  his  hands  and  the  reciting  of  a  formala,  brings  God  into  the 
bread  and  wine,  so  that  whoever  eats  of  the  sacramental  elements, 
I  whether  in  faith  or  not,  partakes  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ — - 
that  is,  of  Christ  HimBelf — under  the  semblance  of  bread  and  wine> 
and  consequently  that  adoration  is  due  to  the  sacramental  elements^ 
an  adoration  which  the  Prayer-book  denounces  as  idolatry. 

There  is  no  doabt  that  this  Sacerdotal  heresy  has  become  very 
widely  spread  in  various  forms  amongst  the  clergy.  There  is  a 
fascination  to  the  ecclesiastical  mind  in  the  idea  that,  because  he  has 
been  ordained  a  priest,  he  is  sacredly  endowed  with  a  power  to  work 
miracles  and  with*  aathority  to  forgive  si  us. 

The  University  of  Oxford,  and,  still  more,  many  of  the  theological 
colleges,  are  turning  out  numbers  of  young  men  having  little  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  and  but  little  learning,  who  have  been  filled  with 
the  Jesuitical  teaching  of  the  present  representatives  of  Paseyism,  and 
the  position  assigned  to  them  by  this  Sacerdotal  teaching  is  highly 
jratifying  to  the  pride  of  human  nature;  moreover,  many  of  the 
pbiahopa  have  favoured  this  development  and  given  preferment  to  those 
who  hold  these  views.  It  will^  however,  be  found  that  SacerdotaliBm 
has  made  bat  little  way  amongst  the  lay  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  although,  unhappily,  it  has  promoted  that  conteraptuons  form 
of  infidelity  which  is  seen  to  prevail  so  greatly  among  men  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries. 

The  publication  of  I^Ir.  Walsh's  book,  **  The  Secret  History  of  the 

Oxford  Movement,"  has  come  at  a  most  opportune  time,  and  though 

Lord  Halifax  and  his  coUeagnes  endeavour  to  throw  cold  water  on  it, 

and  to  treat  llr.  Walsh  as  a  writer  of  no  importance,  they  are  quite 

unable  to  deny  or  ignore  the  letters  of  their  own  leaders  published  in 

^the  book,  or  to  controvert  the  statements  found  in  the  biographies, 

rbtch  were  written  by  friends  and  admirers  of  this  movement,  and 

which  show  it  to  have  been  a  secret  conspiracy  against  the  Church  to 

rlioae  doctrines  these  priests  had  sworn  assent,  and  whose  bread  they 

irere  eating.      In  the  following  article  many  of  the  quotations  are 

aken  from  this  book.    Full  reference  to  each  letter  and  statement  will 

'lie  found  in  it. 

lo  a  letter  to  the  Times,  Canon  Carter  says  that  the  Church  of 
England  has  two  sides^  its  Catholic  side  and  its  Protestant  side,  and 
ii9  claims  that  the  Sacerdotal  party  represents  the  former.  This  claim 
.  one  which  no  loyal  Churchman  woold  allow.  On  the  contrary,  he 
daioeis  that  at  the  Reformation  all  trae  Catholic  teaching  was  retained, 
ad  nothing  was  rejected  but  the  errors,  the  idolatries,  and  the  priestly 

umptions  with  which  the  true  Catholic  faith  had  been  corrupted 
during  tha  dark  ages. 
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He  holds  that  all  true  Catholic  doctrines  have  been  retained  In  the 
Beformed  Church  of  England,  with  an  open  Bible  as  the  proof  of 
iheir  truth,  and  the  Prayer-book  as  the  anthorieed  exponent  of  their 
meaning.  To  the  trath  of  this  statement  every  one  of  the  Sacerdotal 
<;lergy  declared  his  adhesion  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  ministry  of 
the  Church,  and  it  speaks  badly  for  the  morality  of  the  party  that, 
liaving  gained  admission  by  this  means,  so  many  violate  their  most 
sacred  declaration  by  teaching  the  contrary,  still  holding  their  stipends 
-and  their  positions  which  were  thus  gained  under  false  pretences. 
The  pagan  ritual  in  which  a  few  of  the  Sacerdotalists  have  recently 
indulged,  and  the  exposures  made  in  Mr.  Walsh's  book  of  the  false- 
ness of  those  who  started  the  movement,  as  shown  by  their  own  letters^ 
and  the  secrecy  with  which  societies  were  formed  for  the  destruction 
•of  the  Beformed  Church  having  roused  public  indignation,  the  leaders 
now  plead,  like  Canon  Carter  and  Lord  Halifax^  for  comprehension. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  carefully  to  consider  if  it  is  possible  for  any 
Church  worthy  of  the  name  to  comprehend  within  its  fold  loyal  Church- 
men mindful  of  the  oath  taken  by  their  clergy  at  their  ordination,  and 
4lie  members  of  the  English  Church  Union,  the  confraternity  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  and  those  who  sympathise  with  their  views.  Is 
it  possible  for  those  who  assent  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  those 
<;lergy  who  are  true  to  their  ordination  vows  and  accept  the  teaching 
of  the  Prayer-book,  to  consent  to  be  comprehended  in  the  same 
•Church  with  the  Sacerdotalists,  who  in  their  writings,  teachings,  and 
books  of  devotion,  and  the  statutes  of  their  secret  societies,  proclaim 
4;he  sacramental  elements  to  be  the  outward  form  of  Christ  Himself,  to 
which  adoration  is  justly  due?  Until  very  lately  the  majority  of 
people  did  not  believe  that  such  views  could  be  held  in  the  Church  of 
England,  but  a  few  extracts  from  the  writings  of  those  who  are  the 
leaders  in  the  movement  will  show  that  such  is  the  case. 

Extracts  : 

(1)  "The  Communion  Service  without  an  offering  faciifice  would  be  like 
a  marriage  without  a  bride.  The  teaching  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church  is 
that  there  is  the  real  Presence  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  of  His  Soul, 
^nd  of  Ilis  Divinity  in  the  form  of  bread  and  wine." — Canon  Knox-Little. 

(2)  "  By  the  power  of  His  Spirit  bread  and  wine  become  His  Body  and 
Blood.  In  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ 
•^mited  to  His  Godhead  is  combined  with  the  Sacramental  signs." — Canon 
Knox-Little. 

(3)  **  The  Holy  Eucharist  is  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  in  the  form  of 
bread  and  wine.  Therein  is  Christ,  His  Body,  His  Soul,  and  Divinity.  That 
^e  take  is  certain." — Canon  Carter. 

(4)  "  The  EucharLstic  sacrifice  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  Real 
Presence.     We  ofler  Christ  Himself  in  form  of  bread  and  wine." 

It  is  not  proposed  here  to  give  more  quotations.     They  might  be 
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multlplted  to  aDf  extent ;  and  notwithstanding  the  rItualLBtic  doctrine 
of  reserve,  of  which  more  will  be  eaid  later  on,  probably  no  Sacer- 
dotalidt  wonld  deny  hiB  belief  that^  by  virtue  of  his  ordination,  the 
priest,  by  placing  his  hands  on  thft  bread  and  the  cup  and  using  the 
appointed  words,  80  transforms  the  sacramental  elements  that  what 
was  before  mere  bread  and  wine  becomes  Christ  Himself  under  the 
form  of  bread  and  wine*  Some  would  say  it  is  His  spiritual  presence 
in  the  elements,  some  His  human  body,  some  both.  Again  the  ques- 
tion recurs,  Is  it  possible  for  any  loyal  member  of  the  lieformed 
Church  of  England  to  have  religious  communion  with  those  who  hold 
these  views,  who  in  reality  worship  an  idol — that  is,  God  in  a  material 
form — ^in  the  place  of  God  the  Spirit  ?  This  is  not  Christianity  at  all,  the 
essential  teaching  of  which  is  that  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  those  who  worship 
Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  whilst  the  teaching  of 
the  Sacerdotal  priests  is  that  God,  although  a  Spirit,  ia  made  by  us 
priests  to  be  present  in  a  material  form^and  that  God  thus  made  manifest 
Qoder  the  form  of  bread  and  wine  must  be  oifered  up  as  a  sacrifice 
to  the  God  in  heaven ;  and  while  a  part  of  this  sacrifice  may  be  eaten, 
a  piui  under  the  name  of  the  Eeserve  Sacrament  may  bd  shut  in  a  pyx 
or  box  which  the  people  are  to  be  taught  to  adore.  It  is  difBcult  to 
conceive  any  idolatry  amongst  a  cultivated  people  to  be  worse  than 
ItuBy  and  it  would  certainly  seem  impossible  for  any  true  members  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of  England  to  have  any  religious  communion 
with  these  men.  We  cannot  eat  of  the  table  of  the  Lord  and  the 
labia  of  idols,  nor  can  any  Christian  Church  comprehend  within  itself 
the  worshippers  of  God  as  taught  in  the  Bible  and  the  Prayer-boot, 
and  the  worshippers  of  bread  and  wine  as  God  under  a  material  form 
aa  taoght  by  the  Sacerdotalists. 

This  is  the  great  difference  which  makes  an  absolute  division 
between  the  two  parties  in  the  Church  of  England,  But  there  are 
alao  grave  social  evils  which  result  from  Sacerdotal  teaching.  For  as  it 
was  found  necessary  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  priests  power  to  introduce  the  Confessional,  and  also  to  permit 
the  doctrine  of  economy  of  truth  or  reserve  which^  as  carried  out  by 
the  Jesuits,  has  made  their  name  a  by-word,  so  the  Sacerdotalists 
hare  devoted  their  energies  to  corrupt  the  English  people  through  the 
lalftKlaction  of  the  Confessional.  In  the  life  and  correspondence  of 
llieir  great  leader,  Br.  Pusey,  we  find  that  a  great  deal  of  his  attention 
was  devoted  to  the  Confessional,  which,  in  fact,  he  was  the  first  to 
iatvodoce  in  its  modem  form  into  the  Church  of  Englandj  and  the 
oetbod  by  which  this  was  done  cannot  be  too  greatly  condemned.  Four 
yean  after  he  had  commenced  to  hear  confessions  he  wrote  a  tresitise 
to  prove  that  not  a  trace  of  private  confession  to  a  priest  could  be 
fooad  in  the  early  Church,  With  how  great  deception  he  himself 
oeotiQTied  to  practise  it  is  shown  by  the  letter  of  Mr.  W*  Maskell,  for 
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long  one  of  his  devoted  followers.  "  What  do  yoa  conceive/'  Mr. 
Maskell  writes,  "that  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  would  say  of  persons 
being  received  bj  yon  to  confession  against  the  known  wish  of  their 
parents,  and  in  private  houses,  or  the  clandestine  correspondence  to 
arrange  snch  meetings  ?  "  and  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  ritualistic 
religions  life  as  fnll'of  shifts,  compromises,  and  evasions,  and  anything, 
in  fact,  but  straightforward  and  true. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  doctrine  of  the  economy  of  trnth  or 
reserve  allowed  by  this  party  is  destructive  to  all  trast ;  who,  for 
instance,  would  accept  the  word  of  Dr.  Newman,  having  read  his 
statement  that  a  Christian  both  thinks  and  speaks  the  trnth,  except 
when  careful  treatment  is  necessary  ?  Mr.  Ward,  one  of  this  party, 
pats  it  much  more  plainly.  ''  Make  yoarself  clear/'  he  writes,  '^  that 
jon  are  justified  in  the  deception,  and  then  lie  like  a  trooper." 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  whole  ritualistio  conspiracy,  of 
which  these  men  were  amongst  the  leaders,  was  hatched  in  strictest 
secrecy,  and  concealed  as  long  as  possible  by  falsehood  and  deception 
under  this  Jesuitical  doctrine  of  economy  and  reserve. 

As  has  been  already  said,  one  of  the  methods  most  relied  upon  by  , 
which  to  bring  the  laity  under  the  power  of  the  priesthood  is  by 
enforcing  the  general  practice  of  what  is  called  Sacram^tal  Confes- 
sion— ^that  is  to  say,  that  before  partaking  of  the  Eucharist  full 
confession  of  sin  must  be  made  and  absolution  obtained  from  the 
priest.  We  have  seen  how  Pusey  promoted  Confession  under  the 
name  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance ;  yet  even  he,  speaking  to  the 
clergy,  says,  "  You  may  pervert  this  Sacrament  into  a  subtle  means  of 
feeding  evil  passions  and  sin  in  your  soul,'^  and  he  found  it  necessary, 
even  at  that  early  stage,  to  utter  this  warning  in  his  manual  It  is  a 
sad  sight  to  see  confessors  giving  their  whole  morning  to  young 
women,  whilst  they  dismiss  men  with  the  words,  "  I  am  busy  now." 

TMs  is  a  striking  testimony,  coming  from  sudi  a  source,  though  no 
one  who  has  traced  the  terrible  degradation  of  nations  under  the 
Roman  sway  will  need  any  testimony  as  to  the  curse  of  the  Confes- 
sional. It  is  difficult  to  realise  that  this  plague  should  prevail  to  such 
an  extent  in  our  midst,  and  that  manuals  directing  the  priest  to  probe 
the  penitent  with  most  objectionable  questions  should  still  have  a 
large  circulation.  One  of  these,  '^The  Priest  in  Absolution,"  was 
condemned  by  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  a  book  the 
circulation  of  which  was  a  disgrace  to  the  community.  It  was  issued 
by  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  has  never  been  withdrawn ; 
but)  in  addition  to  this,  other  manuals  have  been  published ;  one  of 
these,  which  is  especially  adapted  to  little  children,  tells  them  ''  it  is 
to  the  priest,  and  the  priest  only,  to  whom  you  must  acknowledge 
your  sins,  if  you  desire  that  God  should  forgive  them,  because  God, 
when  on  earth,  gave  to  His  priests,  and  to  them  alone,  the  power  to 
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forgive  sIhb/'  How  the  instrnctions  of  these  books  have  beeu  acted 
tipon  is  shown  by  the  insolent  reply  of  the  Rev.  H.  F,  Beckett  to  his 
bishop^  who  had  written  to  him  complaining  that  he  had  in  the  cou- 
fessional  put  to  a  married  woman  such  questions  that  she  was  ashamed 
to  mention  them  to  her  husband ;  to  which  be  replied,  **  it  was 
nothing  to  the  purpose '' ;  he  supposed  that  no  wife  would  mention 
to  her  husband  what  passed  in  the  confessional. 

Such  IB  the  extent  to  which  these  priests  have  carried  their  so-jalled 
Sacrament  of  Penance,  and  it  is  a  vital  question  whether  the  manly 
Engliah  people  will  submit  to  its.  Will  the  young  men  of  England 
be  content  that  those  to  whom  they  are  betrothed  should  be  taught 
they  cannot  be  forgiven  sins  of  word  or  thought  except  by  full  con- 
feesion  before  communion  to  a  priest,  perhaps  one  not  long  from 
Oxfordi  where  the  moral  tone  is  certainly  far  from  perfect  ?  Will 
Eogllsb  parents  allow  their  young  daughters'  minds  to  be  poisoned  by 
tliase  so-called  priests^  or  English  husbands  allow  these  presumptuous 
roen  to  come  between  them  and  their  wives  and  to  worm  themselves 
into  the  secrete  of  family  life?  It  may  be  also  noted  here  that  there 
is  practically  nothing  to  prevent  an  Anglican  priest  making  these 
secareta  known,  and  that  Pusey  himself  was  accused  of  having  betrayed 
one  of  his  penitents.  Whether  this  was  so  or  not,  we  may  thoroughly 
accept  Dr.  Pusey*s  statement  in  one  of  his  saner  moments,  that  the 
Oomfesaional  is  a  road  by  which  n ambers  of  Christians  have  gone  down 
to  hell;  or  the  declaration  of  the  High  Church  Bishop  Wilberforce, 
that  ha  firmly  believed  that,  of  all  the  curves  of  Popery,  this  is  the 
erowning  curse ;  or  liOrd  Salisbury's  statement  that  the  Confessiona), 
beaidee  being  unfavourable  to  what  we  believe  to  be  Christian  truth, 
has  been  injurious  to  an  extent  to  which  probably  ib  has  been  given 
to  no  other  institution  to  affect  the  character  of  mankind. 

Again^  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  possible  to  comprehend  in  one  Church 
tbonn  Sacerdotalists  and  the  loyal  members  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  England  ?  It  surely  moat  be  impossible,  for  the  Articles  of  the 
Raformed  Church  and  its  teaching  denounce  as  blasphemous  fables 
and  dangerous  deceits  those  doctrines  which  the  Saoerdotalists  call 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  which  may  be  summed  up  as  the  Iteal  Presence 
of  Christ  in  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine,  the  adoration  due  to 
Htm  in  that  form,  and  the  sacrifice  which  He  is  supposed  by  this 
meaiis  to  ol&r,  by  the  hands  of  the  priest,  to  the  Divine  Majesty  in 
beaven« 

It  ia  difllcolt  to  understand  how  any  sane  person,  whose  mind  has 
not  been  warped  by  early  training  or  priestly  influence,  can  for  a 
moment  entertain  such  a  degrading  thought  of  the  mighty  God  as  that 
He  hits  provided  that  any  sinful  man  on  whose  head  a  bishop's  hand 
baa  resled  should  be  able  to  command  His  presence  to  enter  into  and 
beooma  part  of  bread  and  wine ;  jet^  in  a  petition  presented  to  Con- 
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vocation  and  signed  by  483  clergymen,  it  was  urged  that  additiono 
shoald  be  made  to  the  Prayer-book  teaching  these  doctrines. 

The  practical  question  is,  What  is  to  be  done  ?  It  is  entirely  vain 
to  rely  upon  the  bishops.  Some  of  these  are  in  league  with  the  enemies 
of  our  faith,  others  are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  act,  while  some 
are  accomplices  of  those  who  perjure  themselves  to  obtain  a  position 
in  the  Church  they  desire  to  destroy.  This  may,  perhaps,  seem  a 
severe  statement,  but  it  cannot  be  denied.  The  ritualistic  bishops  of 
Loudon  and  Rochester  know  perfectly  well  at  each  ordination  that 
some  of  the  candidates  are  about  to  lie ;  they  will  solemnly  declare 
that  they  assent  to  the  Thirty-nme  Articles,  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  that  they  believe  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England 
as  they  are  there  set  forth  to  be  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God,  and 
that  in  public  prayer  and  the  administration  of  the  Sacrament  they 
will  use  the  forms  in  the  said  book  prescribed,  and  none  other.  These 
bishops  know  from  the  character  of  the  colleges  whence  th^  candidates 
come,  and  the  character  of  the  churches  to  which  they  are  to  be 
appointed,  that  this  is  not  true,  and  that  if  they  were  sincere  in  their 
declaration  they  would  never  obtain  appointments  to  these  churches, 
and  yet  they  solemnly  ask  each  of  these  men,  Do  you  believe  that 
you  are  called  accordiog  to  the  will  of  God  ? 

It  may  well  be  asked,  granted  all  this  is  true,  What  ts  the  remedy  ? 
Bishops  and  archbishops  have  proved  themselves  broken  reeds,  whilst 
the  Archbishop  of  York  has  had  the  assurance  to  say  that,  although 
he  received  his  appointment  from  the  Prime  Minister  as  one  of  the 
ofBcers  of  the  State  Church,  there  is  in  the  office  of  a  bishop  an 
authority  prior  to  all  Acts  of  Parliament.  With  an  archbishop  thus 
setting  bishops  above  the  law,  what  can  be  hoped  from  the  Bench  ? 
One  thing,  therefore,  is  quite  evident,  the  laymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  must  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands. 

Mr.  Balfour,  and  those  who  wish  to  smooth  down  the  present 
excitement,  urge  Churchmen  to  trust  to  the  bishops ;  the  question 
is — Are  the  majority  worthy  of  trust  ?  This  is  not  difficult  to  decide 
if  we  apply  a  single  test — how  the  present  bishops  have  administered 
their  patronage.  Unhappily,  this  test  condemns  them,  for  they  are 
found  to  have  appointed  twenty-eight  supporters  of  Ritualism  bb 
archdeacons,  twenty-five  to  residentiary  canonries  with  handsome- 
salaries ;  318  Ritualists  have  received  honorary  canonries;  seventy 
members  of  the  Romanising  confraternity  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
have  received  livings ;  the  pecuniary  gain  to  this  party  amounts  in 
the  aggregate  to  £47,000  a  year.  Is  it  surprising  that  the  laity  dis- 
trust the  bishops,  some  of  whom  evidently  are  not  honest,  for,  wlule 
professing  adhesion  to  the  Prayer-book,  they  promote  law-breakers. 

At  the  Reformation^  when  Church  and  State  were  really  one^ 
Parliament  represented  and  protected  the  rights  of  the  laity ;  bub  this 
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etato  of  things  haa  long  passed.  Whilst  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  the 
position  of  Prime  Minister,  and  practically  had  the  appointment  of  the 
bishops,  he  held  his  power  against  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  EoglaQdi  by  the  votes  of  the  Eomau  Catholic  representa- 
tives of  Ireland.  The  Pnblic  Worship  Regulation  Act  of  1874,  which 
makes  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  laity  against  a  law-breaking  priest 
subject  to  the  permission  of  the  bishop,  took  away  the  last  shred 
of  protection  from  them,  for,  as  might  be  expected  from  ecclesiastics, 
the  bishops  have  vetoed  all  sach  actions.  The  very  first  step  therefore 
most  be  to  get  this  veto  repealed^  and  to  restore  to  the  parishioners 
their  jast  right  of  bringing  to  jastice  law-breakers  in  the  Charch  which 
exists  for  their  benefit,  not  before  ecclesiastics,  but  before  the  jadgea 
of  the  land. 

Of  canrse  there  will  be  a  loud  outcry  not  to  open  the  flood  gates  of 
^ocleaiaBtical  litigation,  but  this  is  sheer  nonsense.  Every  beneficed 
^clergyman  holds  his  position  not  only  by  virtue  of  hia  ordination, 
which  is  ecclesiastical,  but  by  the  contract  made  by  him  with  the 
State,  and  when  he  breaks  this  contract  by  violating  the  declaration 
made  by  him  at  his  ordination,  he  is  guilty  of  holding  his  position  by 
false  pretences.  The  claims  of  the  pseudo-Catholic  faith  have  nothing 
to  do  with  thiS|  The  claim  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  a  power 
anterior  to  all  Acts  of  Parliament  is  irrelevant.  They  are  not  only 
priests  of  an  ancient  Charch  if  they  claim  to  be  so,  but  officers  of  the 
State  appointed  on  certain  conditions,  and  every  parishioner  for  whose 
benefit  they  exist,  has  a  right  to  claim  that  these  conditions  be  fulfilled, 
^r  the  law-breaker  be  deprived  of  his  position,  and  the  pecuniary 
adrantages  he  wrongfolly  enjoys.  Any  man  of  ordinary  sense  can 
judge  whether  the  Sacerdotal  clergymen  are  fulfilling  their  contract, 
flo  far  at  least  as  the  State  is  concerned. 

It  is  questionable  whether  much  can  be  hoped  from  the  present 
Oovernment,  for  while  Lord  Salisbury's  words  are  reaasaring,  his  latest 
appointment  to  the  See  of  London  condemns  him,  his  action  belies  his 
word,  for  the  Bishop  of  London  is  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  enemy 
of  the  Eeformed  Church, 

The  Bishop  of  London's  words  are  also  soft,  but  his  eccleiiastical 
appointments  show  how  little  they  are  to  be  depended  upon.  The 
Protestant  spirit  of  England^  however,  is  too  strong  to  be  denied,  and 
if  the  present  Government  do  not  act,  they  will  give  an  opportunity 
to  the  Opposition  which  will  probably  carry  them  into  power.  No 
bttter  cry  coald  possibly  be  used  to  re-unite  the  Liberal  and  the  Liberal 
UoioBifit  parties  than  to  restore  to  the  laity  their  proper  share  of  power 
to  the  Oborch,  and  if  to  this  were  added  one  man  one  vote,  one  vote  one 
fmloe,  anocees  would  surely  attend  them.  This  would  not  only  confirm 
Ili9  Beformationi  bat  get  rid  of  that  abominable  ov^r-repreBentation 
of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  which,  as  long  as  it  lasts  will  prevent 
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the  consolidation  of  the  once  great  Liberal  party,  and  which  from  time 
to  time  makes  the  Prime  Minister  who  appoints  the  bishops  of  the 
Charch  of  England  dependent  on  Roman  Catholic  votes. 

Meantime  all  friends  of  the  Reformation  will  withhold  their  contri- 
butions towards  those  religions  bodies  on  which  the  members  of  the 
English  Church  Union  are  represented,  and  the  building  of  all  churches 
which  are  not  protected  from  ecclesiastical  patronage.  It  seems  little 
use  indeed  for  the  Ritualists  to  send  out  missionaries  to  the  heathen 
when  all  they  have  to  tell  them  is  that  their  idols,  although  their 
priests  assert  that  they  have  brought  the  Great  Spirit  into  them,  are 
no  Gods,  and  that  the  real  God  is  held  by  them  in  the  pyx  or  box  under 
the  form  of  a  piece  of  bread. 

Although  primarily  this  controversy  affects  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  a  very  little  reflection  will  show  that  all  religious  , 
bodies  are  also  deeply  interested.  The  differences  between  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformed  Church  of  England  and  of  most  of  the  Nonconformist 
Churches  were  comparatively  unimportant  compared  with  their  agree- 
ment on  the  great  vital  truths  of  Christianity,  but  if  the  Church  of 
England,  as  by  law  established,  becomes  sacerdotalised,  if  all  the 
influence  of  its  parochial  system — with  the  large  number  of  parishes  in 
which  practically  the  education  given,  the  appointment  of  teachers, 
the  general  tone  and  atmosphere  of  the  school  is  under  the  control  of 
the  clergy — fall  into  the  hands  of  the  ritualists,  the  result  would  be 
serious  to  the  Nonconformist  children  as  well  as  to  others.  As  is 
shown  in  the  case  of  Pnsey  and  Newman,  those  of  this  party  who 
accept  their  views  on  economy  of  truth  and  reserve,  and  who  hold 
their  position  by  reason  of  a  false  declaration,  cannot  be  trusted.  One 
thing  is  urgent  that  a  centre  should  be  formed  in  every  parish  for 
consolidating  the  efforts  of  those  who  place  the  maintenance  of  the 
Reformed  faith  above  all  political  questions. 

Francis  Peek. 


AGRICULTURAL  DEPRESSION. 


THE  article  on  Agricultural  Depression  wbich  appeared  in  tlie 
March  number  of  this  Beview  elicited  a  good  deal  of  corres- 
pondence, both  in  opposition  to  and  in  support  of  the  views  there  set 
forth.  From  this  correspondence  the  following  letter  has  been 
selected,  because  it  was  written  by  a  practical  farmer,  who  permits 
it  to  be  published,  although  he  does  not  wish  his  name  to  appear  : 

"  Having  been  brought  up  as  a  tenant  farmer,  it  occurs  to  me  you 
may,  perhaps,  be  interested  in  a  short  history  of  my  experience, 
particularly  as  it  proves  up  to  the  hilt  that  your  arguments  are 
absolutely  correct. 

**  I  had  as  good  a  tutoring  as  most  of  my  compeers.  I  did  a  good 
bit  of  manual  labour  at  starting.  We  had  a  mixed  farm  of  about 
600  acres,  and  another  of  about  230  acres,  seven  miles  off.  After 
assisting  my  father  a  good  few  years  he  gave  up  the  farm  to  me.  I 
well  remember  paying  the  day  men  6s.  a  week  and  the  milkers  7s,  \ 
some  had  piece-work  in  summer,  and  a  house  and  garden  free.  On 
starting  on  my  own  account  I  came  to  the  following  conclusions :  that- 
a  man  with  a  wife  and  family  to  keep  must  inevitably  beg,  borrow, 
or  steal  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  and  even  then  there  could 
not  be  the  stamina  and  brain  power  necessary  to  do  the  work  a  farmer 
ought  to  have  done ;  also  that  the  system  of  paying  ten  or  twelve  men 
exactly  the  same  wage  was  a  premium  on  laziness  and  indifference. 
At  this  time  a  great  change  was  coming  over  the  country :  wheat  was 
rapidly  falling,  rents  were  very  high,  and  yet  there  was  a  keen  demand 
for  farms.  I  saw,  unless  I  jumped  out  of  the  old  rut,  I  should 
inevitably  lose  a  thousand  or  two  of  my  capital.  I  never  asked  for 
any  redaction  of  rent,  but  out  of  the  rut  I  jumped.  Cheese  and 
dairy-prodnce  at  the  time  sold  well ;  I  grew  much  less  wheat,  and 
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went  from  twenty- five  cows  up  to  150  and  odd ;  to  get  the  milkers  to 
be  punctnal  I  tried  kindness  and  extra  rewards  without  avail,  so  my 
issue  was  sharp  measures  of  discipline^  or  give  up  the  extra  cows.  I 
put  up  a  clock  in  the  yard^  gave  one  man  Is.  a  week  extra  as  time- 
keeper, drew  up  special  agreements  namiug  hours  of  work,  &c.,  and 
then  the  battle  began.  After  knocking  a  few  down,  which  sometimes 
ended  in  Jack  being  as  good  as  his  master  at  that  fun,  and  getting  a 
number  fined  for  being  late,  they  began,  in  some  cases,  to  run  down 
in  the  morning  at  the  double  to  be  in  time.  I  paid  each  man  more 
or  less,  on  a  graduated  scale,  according  to  his  energy  and  ability,  and, 
together  with  my  foreman,  we  gave  them  a  thorough  drilling.  I 
reckoned  that,  like  many  of  my  neighbours,  I  was  being  robbed  at 
i;he  rate  of  from  £50  to  £100  a  year.  I  forget  now  how  many  thieves  I 
caught  and  got  convicted ;  my  groom  one  day  took  fourteen  eggs  out  of 
twenty  in  the  fowl-house,  and  brought  me  in  six ;  I  told  him  I  could 
have  overlooked  this  if  he  had  not  been  so  covetous  and  taken  the  bigger 
.  half.  I  caught  my  cheese-maker  robbing  me  very  heavily ;  whilst  he  was 
in  jail  I  could  not  get  another,  and  had  to  turn  to  and  make  it  mysell 
At  the  finish,  I  missed  nothing  and  could  catch  no  thieves.  Amongst 
many  remarkable  reforms,  I  once  drilled  in  41^  acres  of  wheat  on  very 
iieavy  land,  in  two  days,  with  one  drill.  I  cleared  25  acres  of  hay, 
x>ver  30  cwt,  to  the  acre,  with  two  pitchers  and  the  milkers  loading  up 
two  or  three  waggons  in  the  evening.  This  kind  of  thing  was  nearly 
double  what  I  had  done,  or  what  my  neighbours  were  doiug.  Several 
farmers  told  me  they  would  not  have  stood  in  my  shoes  for  £1000, 
and  that  I  should  be  sure  to  have  my  ricks  and  buildings  burned 
down,  or  my  cattle  maimed  ;  I  expected  reprisals,  but  none  came.  I 
paid  individual  men  more  money,  did  with  less  hands,  at  less  cost  and 
at  much  better  annual  profits.  I  reckoned  I  saved  hundreds  some 
years  by  getting  through  record  feats  on  S];>ecial  urgent  occasions.  I 
was  proud  of  my  men ;  they  would  follow  me,  and  do  all  I  asked  in 
reason,  but  no  drill-sergeant  in  the  barrack- square  ever  had  a  tougher 
job  to  get  them  into  shape.  I  made  three  young  fellows  leam 
thatching,  and  one  or  two  cheese-making  and  other  branches,  so  that 
if  one  was  laid  up  I  had  a  reserve.  One  of  my  neighbours  had  his 
thatcher  laid  up,  and  had  over  forty  com  ricks  not  thatched  in  at  the 
end  of  harvest.  We  had  tropical  thunder  and  rain,  and  he  told  me 
he  lost  at  least  £400  through  the  stacks  being  open.  Two  of  my 
thatchers  covered  them  in  for  him.  So  far  for  the  labour  question. 
I  do  not  think  many  agriculturists  can  estimate  the  blessings  and 
benefits  of  a  smart,  well-drilled,  well-disposed  lot  of  farm-labourers. 

<<  On  commenciug  on  my  own  account  I  found,  except  for  a  few  tons 
occasionally,  the  cheese,  from  time  immemorial,  on  the  farm,  had  been  at 
least  £1  per  cwt.  in  quality  below  what  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  I 
was  almost  wild  with  despair  when  I  discovered,  mostly  firom  reading 


oks,  that  a  vr.c.  vault  close  to  the  window  of  the  dairy  on 
fte  side,  and  a  pigstje  on  the  other,  together  with  washing  the  vessels 
^in  water  contaminated  with  sewage,  were  not  conducive  to  fine  quality 
cheese.  On  making  certain  reforms,  np  went  the  price,  and  I  had 
the  ple*isare  of  taking  top  figures  at  one  of  the  biggest  cheese  markets 
in  the  West  of  England  on  several  occasions^  and  my  average  stood 
fully  £1  per  cwt.  higher  afterwards. 

**  I  oonld   not  find  that  any  of  my  predecessors  had  successfally 
ftfared  pigs;  many  had   tried  and  given  it  up,  considering  the  place 
cold  ;  later  on  I  ran  about  fifteen  breeding  sows  with  remarkable 
luck. 

*'The  result  of  my  experience  in  agriculture  was  to  induce  me  to 

ftte  at   the  local  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  in  a  rather   emphatic 

aanner,  that  I  considered  every  tenant-farmer  ought  to  pass  through 

training-college  farm  on  cheaper  and  more  practical  lines  than  the 

oyaj  Agricultural  College  at  Cirencester,  where  science  and  practice 

could  go  hand  in  hand  together.     This  was  about  twenty-five  years 

•  aga     It  was  quite  clear  the  meeting  thought  I  had  a  loose  tile,  and 

f^that  my  mind  waa  deranged  in  making  such  an  unheard-of  propoBition^. 

and,  in  their  view,  such  an  unnecessary  and  useless  one. 

**  Most  of  the  new  systems  I  introduced  to  cope  with  the  altered^ 
ition  of  farming  were  condemned,  particularly  by  the  old  stagers ; 
in  fact,  from  hints  I  had  given  me,  some  thought  I  should  have  to  be 
^iaken  off  and  put  under  charge,  as  it  was  clear  to  them  my  mind  was 
ane  wrong;  however,  later  on  I  found  some  of  them  copying  and 
llollowing  my  lead. 

"  Every  county  where  agriculture  predominates  ought  to  have  one 

mixed  farm  set  apart  as  a  training-farm  for  young  fellows  about  to 

|f«mbckrk  their  cash   in  farmiug ;    let  the  staff  for  teaching  be,  say 

[}iighly,  a  general  manager  and  secretary  combined,  a  farm  bailiff,  and 

BcientiBt,  these  men  to  be  the  smartest  and  most  efficient  obtainable, 

and  the  junior  staff  the  same.     Why,  with  a  big  old-fashioned  farm- 

and  buildings,  the  whole  thing  could  be  rigged  up  and  started 

it  very  moderate  cost.     Here  the  pupil  would  have  ocular  deraon- 

>n  of  smart  and  record  work,  and  such  a  drilling  as  be  would 

ever  forget.     In  every  branch  he  would  be  prepared  to  meet  the 

^rapid  and  rushing    competition   of   the  age.     There  would  be  the 

library  fully  stocked  and  kept  replete  with  all  agricultural  literature 

'up  to  date,  and  I  take  i*i  arrangements  could  be  made  for  old  pupils 

hto  visit  the  farm  in  later  years,  and  see  any  new  systems  which  may 

have    been  adopted  with    advantage;    get  his  feeding-stuffs,  water 

SBDppUdS,  &c.  &Ci|  analysed  at  reduced  fees.     I  cannot  help  thinking 

riQcfa  a  farm,  doing  genuine^  practical,  and  scientific  work,  would  have 

the  support  of  the  leading  people  of  the  county  in  which  it  was 

J,  and  if  the  Technical  Education  Grant  was  secured,  I  do  not 
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think  any  difficulty  ought  to  be  experienced  as  to  cost  of  maintenance. 
Sach  an  institntiony  in  my  mind,  ought  to  be  a  beaccm-light,  a 
'  rallying-point  *  for  the  agricnltnristB  of  the  coonty.  There  ought 
to  be  enough  honorary  Bubsoribers  to  keep  it  going.  I  am  of  opinion 
it  would  pay  cent,  per  cent,  to  the  landcwnera  and  tenant-fiumers. 
There  is  no  doubt,  in  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  horseB,  horned- 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  the  British  agriculturist  stands  at  the  top  of 
the  tree  and  can  challenge  the  world,  and  I  believe  some  of  the 
money  now  given  for  those  objects  may  well  be  spared  for  the  training 
of  young  farmers  in  other  branches. 

''  The  standard  to  secure  a  certificate  and  diploma  of  efficiency  for 
the  pupil  should  certainly  include  all  the  more  skilled  parts  of  the 
manual  work  of  the  farm  as  well  as  science.  Athletics  should  be 
encouraged,  and  boxing  in  particular,  and  preliminary  yeomanry  drill. 
How  can  a  young  &rmer,  after  leaving  school,  nowadays  frequently 
the  Board  or  village  school,  and  going  straight  to  reside  on  a  lone 
farm,  without  the  slightest  further  training  in  science  and  other 
matters  beyond  what  he  can  get  at  home,  be  expected  to  cope  with 
the  remarkable  developments  of  the  present  day  ? 

"  The  labourers  on  the  training-farm  I  would  have  paid  on  a  gradu- 
ated scale,  according  to  their  energy  and  ability,  and  a  distinctive 
title  for  each  man.  In  many  counties  the  strongest  and  most  intelli- 
gent farm- labourers  are  going  off  to  the  railways  and  big  towns ;  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  get  them  back  on  the  land  again ;  the  old 
and  decrepit,  and  the  young  and  weak  stripling,  only  help  to  drag  the 
farmer  downhill 

^'  I  had  one  or  two  farm-pupils  who  had  capital,  and  were  not  in 
any  way  obliged  to  put  their  hands  to  manual  work ;  but  I  insisted, 
as  far  as  I  could,  on  the  necessity  of  their  being  in  a  position  to  show 
their  men  how  to  carry  on  any  branch  of  farm  work  in  case  of  the 
men  making  a  muddle ;  and  I  found,  from  sheer  force  of  precept  and 
example,  they  could  in  almost,  if  not  quite,  any  department  take  the 
man's  place  :  and  after  seeing  the  record  work  done  on  special  occa- 
sions, on  taking  a  business  on  their  own  account  they  surprised  their 
neighbours  and  showed  them  the  way  along.  On  the  same  lines,  I 
maintain  if  a  lad  on  a  training-farm  once  found  men  doing  about 
double  work,  and  doing  it  better  than  what  he  had  seen  on  his  father's 
farm  at  home,  he  would  not  rest  till  he  had  introduced  some  reform, 
which  would  mean  extra  profit  to  himself. 

'<  I  sympathise  very  much  with  landowners  and  tenant-farmers  on 
many  points.  It  appears  to  me  their  interests  have  for  years  been 
sacrificed  in  a  most  inequitable  manner  to  the  exigences  of  party 
politics. 

'<  I  am  neither  a  landowner  nor  tenant-farmer,  and  can  therefore,  I 
suppose,  be  considered  somewhat  impartial,  but  I  should  like  to  see 


» 


agricultur©,  the  greateat  industry  in  the  country,  placed  on  a  fairer, 
more  equitable,  and  more  prosperous  footing* 

'*I&  conclusion,  I  would  remark  I  had  one  of  the  best  of  landlorda, 
and,  I  tbinky  the  best  firm  of  land  agents  to  deal  with)  at  the  time  I 
was  farming ;  never  a  misunderstanding  bad  we ;  they  dealt  with  an 
enterprising  tenant  with  justice,  equity,  and  common  sense,  and  I  left 
the  farm  at  least  £100  per  annum  better  than  when  I  took  to  it*  I  could 
almoet  manage  the  place,  aa  they  say,  sitting  in  my  armchair,  when« 
to  my  very  great  disappointment  and  vexation,  I  was  advised  by  my 
medical  man  that,  owing  to  the  place  being  very  damp  and  cold,  I 
should  never  rear  my  family  there*  I  was  laid  up  with  rheumatism 
several  times^  and  I  decided  at  last  to  leave,  I  could  not  at  the  time 
hear  of  anything  suitable  near,  and  my  father,  who  was  a  great 
invalid,  would  not  hear  of  my  moving  to  a  distance,  so  I  went  into  the 
epecalation  of  building  a  brewery  from  the  ground,  without  a  customer, 
public-houBe,  or  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  buBiness.  I  found 
young  brewers  as  bad,  or  worse,  than  young  farmers  in  1876-77, 
When  I  started  not  one  could  brew  me  uniform  beer  for  three  months 
together ;  all  in  turn  got  into  a  fog,  and  could  not  explain  the  reason 
why  ;  I  started  a  laboratory  and  chemist,  and,  so  far  as  uniformity  of 
beers  went,  I  soon  got  right.  I  took  pupils  to  help  to  pay  the  cost. 
I  believe  I  was  the  first  country  brewer  in  England  to  start  the 
science.  My  opponents  at  once  gave  out  that  I  was  brewing  from 
chemicals ;  several  left  off  dealing  with  me,  and  one  marketnlay  I  had 
a  crowd  of  farmers  round  me  exclaiming  and  threatening.  For  some 
time  I  could  not  get  a  word  in  edgeways ;  at  last  I  explained  I  was 
ibe  only  brewer  in  the  district,  and,  I  believe,  in  England,  in  an 
agricctltural  district,  who  had  gone  to  the  heavy  expense  of  fitting  up 
a  laboratory  and  paying  a  chemist  to  analyse  his  raw  material,  to  con- 
duct the  brewings  on  scientific  principles,  and  ensure  their  being 
supplied  with  a  pure  and  wholesome  beer.  Fortunately  for  me,  one 
amongst  their  number  spoke  and  stated,  after  hearing  what  I  hsd 
aaid,  that  he  had  previously  only  had  part  of  his  beer  of  me,  and  now 
he  should  have  it  all.  The  others  looked  Bheepish  and  walked  off,  but 
several  who  left  off  dealing  at  the  first  were  so  alarmed  at  the  idea  of 
chemicals  that  they  have  never  come  back. 

*'  Kindly  understand,  in  giving  you  this  history  so  far  of  my 
experience,  I  do  not  hold^  myself  up  in  any  way  as  a  paragon  of  per- 
fedion.  In  such  a  wide  departure  out  of  the  old  rut,  making  so  many 
experiments,  I  made  aome  mistakes  ;  but  whilst  a  lot  of  my  old  friends 
and  acquaintances  were  wound  up  in  liquidation,  or  became  financialiy 
crippled  owing  to  the  change  in  the  times,  and,  later,  to  the  liver 
fluke,  I  not  only  held  ray  own,  but  added  to  my  capital.  Science  put 
hundreds  into  my  pocket  when  I  was  farming,  and  T  think  I  could 
almoit  say  thousands  by  its  application  to  brewing. 
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<<  Elementary  mechanics  ongbt  to  play  a  leading  part  in  the  train- 
ing of  a  young  farmer.  I  once  had  a  bam  where  often  over  1000  sacks 
of  com  were  carried  on  men's  backs  np  a  ladder  into  the  waggons  each 
year ;  at  the  side  of  the  doorway,  the  sinkiog  of  the  land  allowed  by 
having  another  door  opened,  at  a  cost  of  aboat  £1,  the  sacks  to  be 
wheelied  straight  off  the  barn  floor  into  the  waggons ;  which  I  had 
done. 

"  Several  of  my  father's  dairy-girls  left  on  account  of  having  so  far 
to 'carry  the  milk  to  the  copper  for  heating  it,  ready  for  cheese- 
making ;  the  copper  was  really  just  outside  the  dairy  wall,  and  by 
merely  putting  a  window  through  the  wall  I  got  the  milk  heated 
without  their  having  to  go  out  of  the  dairy  at  all. 

'^  Our  farm  was  about  three  miles  long  ;  every  summer  probably  it 
cost  us  £30  to  £40  to  haul  water  for  cattle  and  sheep,  and  often  then 
they  had  not  Bnough.  At  one  end  of  the  farm,  by  a  simple  contri- 
vance, which  took  two  or  three  men  a  few  days  (my  own  labourers), 
and  cost  me  really  nothing  but  their  time,  I  had  a  most  bountiful 
supply  ever  after,  and  at  the  other  end,  at  very  nominal  cost,  I  got 
the  same  result ;  and  however  it  was  this  plan  did  not  dawn  on  my 
predecessors  and  myself  sooner  I  cannot  now  understand. 

**  Some  two  or  three  months  since,  I  wrote  to  a  large  landowner  in 
"Worcestershire,  much  interested  in  the  technical  work  for  agricul- 
turists, and  suggested  that  if  possible  he  should  bring  his  influence  to 
bear  to  induce  a  wealthy  enthusiast  to  endow  a  college  on  compre- 
hensive lines ;  and  although  I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  my  hint 
had  anything  to  do  with  it,  by  a  singular  coincidence  the  following 
appeared  in  the  papers  a  few  days  since : 

"Mr.  I.  Corbett,  of  Impney  Hall,  Droitwich,  formerly  M.P.  for  Mid- 
Worcestershire,  has  offered  to  give  £50,000  for  foundiDg  and  endowing  a 
School  of  Agriculture  for  the  sons  of  tenant-farmers  of  the  county  of 
Worcester  and  district." 

''  1  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  this  has  started  a  ball  rolling  that 
will  not  stop  till  such  schools  become  fairly  general  through  the 
country,  but,  of  course,  much  depends  upon  whether  they  are  worked 
upon  such  practical  lines  as  will  command  the  confidence  of  the 
public. 

"  No  proper  provision  was  made  at  starting  for  dealing  with  the 
brewery  sewage,  and  I  was  on  the  horns  *of  a  very  serious  dilemma 
which  might  have  ruined  me.  I  called  in  one  of  the  best  sanitary 
engineers  1  could  hear  of— a  most  eminent  man  in  his  day.  After  an 
exhaustive  inspection  he  told  me  I  could  not  get  over  tte  difficulty 
under  an  outlay  of  £1500.  I  then  consulted  a  local  engineer,  and  his 
estimate  was  £400  ;  I  explained  to  both  these  gentlemen  that  I  was 
very  short  of  cash,  and  could  not  possibly  carry  out  their  scheme.  If  I 
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Had  been  in  f  ands  I  should  probably  have  adopted  the  cheaper  scheme. 
I  afterwards,  at  a  cost  of  only  5^.  in  strnctnral  work,  putting  two  or 
three  pipes  through  a  wall  and  conveying  the  sewage  down  a  ditch  on 
to  a  small  meadow  by  irrigation,  treated  it  most  successfully,  until  in 
eight  or  nine  years  our  town  had  a  system  of  sewerage. 

'*  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  councils  and  committees 
of  farmers,  mostly  in  rural  districts,  who  have  to  vote  public  money 
for  big  public  schemes  ought  to  have  lectures  and  some  little  training 
in  such  matters  when  they  are  young." 

The  main  contention  of  the  writer  is  that  it  is  not  usual  to  find 
farmers  who  have  had  thorough  scientific  professional  training  to  begin 
with,  and  who  keep  themselves  abreast  of  the  times  by  the  reading  of 
literature ;  and  that  until  agriculture  is  regarded  as  a  scientific  pro* 
fession,  agricultural  depression  will  always  be  with  us. 

Edmujnd  Verney. 


THE  COMING  SOCIAL  REVOLUTION 
IN  FRANCE. 


THE  French  nation,  convalised  by  what  is  apparently  a  mere 
abetniBe  question  of  law  which  the  Supreme  Court  could 
readily  solve  in  two  or  three  sittings,  is  really  in  the  throes  of  a  great 
social  revolution.  France  is  sick  almost  unto  death,  and  unless  the 
roots  of  the  evil  be  cut  clean  out  and  the  wound  well  cauterised,  she 
must  even  die  as  Spain  is  dying.  All  public  powers  in  the  country, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Gour  de  Cassation — if  it  can  be 
classified  among  the  powers — are  bankrupt,  and  now  their  day  of 
reckoning  is  at  hand.  One  and  all  they  had  coalesced,  or  rather 
conspired,  in  order  to  favour  the  triumph  of  falsehood  over  truth,  of 
brute  force  over  right,  and,  for  a  time,  the  plot  bade  fair  to  succeed. 
The  heads  of  the  Army,  the  members  of  successive  Cabinets,  the  clergy, 
high  and  low,  the  representatives  of  the  nation  in  the  Chamber  and 
the  Senate,  the  would-be  leaders  of  thought,  like  MM.  Brunetidre  and 
Copp^,  were  all  leagued  together  in  defence  of  injustice.  The  people 
was  sad,  silent,  disillusionised,  and  inactive.  Had  it  remained  so, 
there  would  have  been  no  more  hope  for  the  nation  than  there  is  for 
the  Arctic  explorer  who,  benumbed  and  weary,  lays  himself  down  on 
the  ice  to  sleep.  Thanks  to  the  individual  efforts  of  a  few  brave  men 
like  Zola,  Picquart,  C16menceau,  Guyot,  Beinach,  Gohier,  Jaurds, 
Pressens^,  and  Qnillard,  the  nation  has  been  roused  to  action,  and 
seems  determined  not  only  that  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  Dreyfus 
and  Picquart  shall  be  repaired,  but  also  that  the  deep-seated  causes 
in  which  they  originated  shall  be  swept  away.  * 

And  this  means  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  social  and  political 
revolution. 

That  nothing  less  thorough  will  suffice,  is  the  leescm  which  the  two 
*'  A&ires  "  have  brought  home  to  every  Frenchman  who  can  reflect  and 
reason.     He  who  reads  as  he  runs  can  perceive  that  the  Dreyfus  and 
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pjoqnart  eases  are  but  Bymptoms  of  the  evil,  and  that  eimilar  or 
worse  symptomfi  are  visible  and  tangible  in  every  department  of  pubUc 
life^in  the  condition  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  in  the  hesitations  and 
contradictions  that  characterise  French  foreign  policy,  in  the  moral 
cowardice  of  the  parvenus  of  the  democracy  who  care  only  for  their 
own  interests,  in  the  sordid  squabbles  of  the  nation's  representatives 
for  power  and  pelf,  in  the  insincerity  and  trickery  of  Cabinet  Ministers, 
in  the  intrigues  of  the  clergy  who  glorify  the  sabre  and  anathematise 
the  pen ;  in  the  deliberate  propagation  of  dangerous  falsehoods,  and 
the  eloquent  cajolery  of  brute  force  and  systematic  obscurantism  for 
which  a  portion  of  the  press  is  responsible  and  in  the  demoralising  dis- 
tribution of  rewards  and  punishments.  The  dead  walls  of  Paris  speak 
of  /£&?r^^  while  heroically  honest  men  like  Picquart  are  being  subjected 
to  imprisonment  of  a  kind  that  strongly  resembles  the  punishment 
meted  out  to  Luccheni^  the  regicide,  in  Switzerland  ;  of  igcdiU  while  the 
morally  courageous  individual  is  severely  punished  for  being  suspected 
of  using  a  forged  document^  and  generals  and  Ministers  are  publicly 
praised  for  employing  several  which  ruin  men's  reputations;  and  of 
/ratemiU  while  the  armed  portion  of  the  nation  is  threatening  to 
draw  sabres  and  cut  down  the  unarmed  half  for  demanding  their 
eights.  The  Republic,  which  exists  in  name,  has  been  described  as  a 
Tftfit  predatory  oligarchy  within  which  rules  a  theocracy,  working  through 
•  privileged  caste.  The  great  French  Bevolution  of  a  hundred  years 
ago  has  been  nullified  by  the  shopkeepers  of  the  present  Eepublic, 
just  88  Christianity  has  been  metamorphosed  by  the  theologians  of 
official  Churches*  It  is  complained  that  the  high  nobility  and  the  un- 
compromising clericals  who  were  excluded  from  the  Government  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  sought  and  found  a  cozy  refuge  in  the  Army, 
which  was  fed  oontinuaUy  by  the  colleges  of  the  Jesuits^  and  that 
since  then  the  cross  and  sword  have  united.  The  members  of  this 
curious  league  are  all*powerful  to-day,  for  their  plans  are  practically 
ezempt  from  criticism,  and  their  deeds  freed  from  punishment. 

And  it  is  this  state  of  things  which  the  French  people  seem 
reeotred  to  change  radically  at  any  and  every  cost.  While  it  is 
nodnrfrable  for  foreigners  to  take  sides  in  this  domestic  conflict^  it  is 
mtereiting  and  permissible  to  seek  to  realise  the  point  of  view  of  the 
kadefs  of  the  popular  movement.  And  this  can  best  be  done  by 
telling  a  glimpse  of  the  unholy  strivings  and  workings  which  certain 
pkaaee  of  the  two  *'  Affaires  '*  have  from  time  to  time  revealed. 

Dreyfus  was  illegally  condemned.      Seven  men  of  honour  in  the 

Premdi  Army  deliberately  broke  the  law   which  they  were  sworn  to 

ibaerve,  in  order  to  condemn  him ;  and  only  one  of  them  has  ever 

plained   of   being   weighed  down   by  the  terrible   responsibility. 

The  latest  and  seemingly  most  probable  account  of  how  the  verdict  of 

y  wan  obtained  has  just  been  published  by  a  respectable  Deputy, 

will  have  given  evidence  before  the  Cour  de  Cassation  before  this 
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article  has  appeared  in  print.*  He  is,  he  Bays,  able  to  prove  that  one 
of  the  military  jndges  privately  repented,  in  the  presence  of  a  distin- 
gnifihed  naval  officer,  of  having  brought  in  a  verdict  of  goilty  without 
proofs.  "  We  were  about  to  acquit  him  unanimously/'  explained  the 
repentant  military  judge,  '^  for  we  had  only  the  bordereau  to  go  upon, 
and  nothing  whatever  to  show  that  that  was  his  work.  All  at  omoe 
an  officer  entered  the  court-room,  said  he  had  come  on  the  part  of  the 
Minister  of  War,  and  assured  us  that  this  dignitary  was  convinced  of 
Dreyfus'  guilt,  and  that  he  was  in  possession  of  a  secret  document  whiob 
he  could  not  show  us,  but  which  left  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the 
accused  man's  treason.  On  the  strength  of  this  simple  affirmation  we 
found  Dreyfus  guilty,  and  you  will  now  understand  why  thisresponm- 
bility  weighs  so  heavily  on  me."  What  people  will  not  understand 
is  that  the  responsibility  should  appear  so  light  to  the  other  six,  and 
that  of  all  seven  officers  not  one  should  have  ever  raised  his  voice  in 
public  for  the  purpose  of  repentance  and  reparation. 

However  this  may  be,  the  Dreyfus  affidr  took  its  origin  in  motives 
that  were  mean  rather  than  malicious,  in  narrow-minded  prejudioes^ 
in  racial  and  religious  fanaticism.  Later  on  the  erroneous  decision  waa 
upheld  by  means  of  wholesale  falsehoods,  perjury,  forgery,  and  the 
worst  crimes  characteristic  of  the  human  beast  But  the  persecutiaQ 
of  Picquart  was  a  revolting  piece  of  work  from  the  very  first  day 
on  which  it  was  conceived.  Not  only  was  it  inspired  by  vindictive 
rancour  and  carried  out  with  unscrupulous  malignity,  but  the  means 
and  the  motives  were  never  decently  disguised.  This  is  how  (me  of 
the  principal  organs  of  the  General  Stafi^,  the  journal  read  by  nearfy 
three  million  Frenchmen,  Ze  Petit  Journal,  spoke  of  the  genesis  of 
the  Picquart  case :  ''  If  the  civil  Cour  de  Cassation  is  disposed  tf> 
acquit  and  rehabilitate  an  individual  condenmed  by  a  court-martial^ 
then  military  justice  will  oppose  sentence  to  sentence  hy  condemning  the 
only  military  defender  Dreyfus  possesses"  Motives  of  this  character 
are  not  honourable  nor  moral,  and  few  civilians  in  France  would  care* 
to  avow  them. 

The  main  charge  trumped  up  against  Picquart,  the  saviour  of 
Dreyfus,  is  that  of  having  forged  the  petit  bleu.  A  petit  bleu 
is  a  pneumatic  postcard  of  a  blue  colour,  which  is  delivered  in  Paria 
as  quickly  as  a  telegram^  and  costs  less.  The  contents  of  this  pap> 
ticular  petit  bleu  were  not  very  compromising  in  themselves,  but  as  it 
was  addressed  by  the  German  military  attach^  in  Paris  to  a  French 
officer  there  (Esterhazy),  it  threw  a  flood  of  lurid  light  on  the  goinga 
on  of  the  latter.  Moreover,  it  acquired  still  greater  importance  by 
turning  the  attention  of  the  Chief  of  the  Militaiy  InteUigenoe- 
Department,  Picquart,  into  whose  hands  it  fell,  towards  Esterhazy  aa 
the  possible  author  of  the  bordereau  which  had  been  attributed  to  and 

*  H.  Onillemet,  the  well-known  Depnty  and  Qnesteor  de  la  Chambre,  has  pubUshedl 
this  ttory  in  his  jonrnaL     Cf.  also  BappO,  December  IS,  1898. 


used  it  to  good  purpose  in  the  manner  alluded  to  above,  he  was 
led  of  having  himself  forged  it,  and  having  made  use  of  it  know- 
t  to  be  a  forgery.  And,  although  it  is  undoubtedly  a  genuine 
oiont,  a  forger  has  certainly  been  at  work  on  it ;  for  the  name  that 
m  the  address  has  been  erased,  and  the  name  Esterhazy  written 
The  insinuation  was  that,  whatever  might  be  the  name  of  the 
SBBoe  which  had  originally  been  on  the  petit  bletc,  that  of  Esterhazy 
been  substituted  for  it  by  Picquart,  in  order  to  support  his  theory 
that  officer  was  guilty  of  treason. 

it  the  charge  does  not  bear  even  a  superficial  examination.  The 
fn  who  erased  the  addressee's  name  left  the  original  address.  Hue 

Bien/aisance  27,  nntonched.  And  this  was  Eaterhaz/s  domicile, 
dqnantly,  the  fact  that  the  petit  bleu  had  been  addressed  to  this 
r,  and  not  to  another,  is  more  than  probable.     But  this  is  not 

The  General  Staff  regard  the  erasure  on  the  petit  hleu  as  a  proof 
Picquart  tampered  with  it — nay,  as  a  proof  that  he  forged  it. 

if  that  be  a  proof  of  this  terrible  charge  to-day,  it  was  a  proof 
rday,  last  week,  and  at  the  time  of  Zola's  trial.  But  at  the  time 
ila'a  trials  although  the  petit  bleu  had  been  re-gummed  and  recon- 
itutedy  tJiere  ivas  no  proof  of  any  one^s  liamng  tampered  with  it, 
Jommander  Lauth  himself  was  examined  at  that  trial  on  the 
efc,  and  when  asked  whether  he  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  he 
red  Pioquart  to  have  forged  it,  replied :  ''  Yes ;  but  I  possess  no 
'  ci  if  Therefore,  the  name  of  Esterhazy  had  not  yet  been 
ered  with,  and  that  fraud  was  committed  later  on  in  order  to 
oolour  to  the  unworthy  suspicion.  That  is  to  say,  first  of  all  the 
ral  Stafi^  having  resolved,  as  their  organ  ^the  Petit  Journal  put 

^  oppose  sentence  to  sentence  by  condemning  the  only  military 
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have  been  able  to  trace  the  name  originally  on  the  address  which  was 
erased,  and  they  fonnd  that  thai  name  'kvas  also  Esterhazifs^  as  common 
sense  led  one  to  expect  all  along,  seeing  that  the  domicile  to  which 
the  pttU  bleu  had  been  despatched  was  his.  Again,  Picqnart,  it  is 
admitted,  ne^er  heard  of  nor  saw  the  petit  bleu  until  after  it  had  been 
reconstituted  by  Commander  Lanth,  who  gummed  the  pieces  together. 
If,  therefore,  the  Colonel  erased  and  wrote  in  anything,  he  must  have 
done  so  either  before  the  pieces  were  gummed  together  or  afterwards. 
Now  he  could  not  have  accomplished  this  before,  for  many  excellent 
reasons  :  first,  because  it  is  impossible  to  carry  out  a  piece  of  forgery 
like  that  on  sixty  tiny  fragments  of  paper  which  are  not  regummed ; 
and  secondly,  because  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  postcard  until  it 
had  been  pieced  together.  Further,  supposing  always  Picquart  to  be 
capable  of  committing  forgery  for  the  purpose  of  ruining  himself,  he 
could  not  therefore  have  done  so  before^  the  pieces  of  the  petit  bleu 
were  pasted  in  one,  and  he  would  not,  even  if  he  could,  afterwards. 
Because  Esterhazy's  name  was  there  from  the  very  first.  Why  erase 
it  and  then  rewrite  it  ?  The  proof  that  it  was  there  from  the  very 
first  lies,  not  merely  in  the  admission  made  by  Commander  Lauth  at 
Zola's  trial  that  he  had  no  proofs  as  yet  that  Picquart  had  forged 
the  petit  bleu,  but  likewise  and  esi)ecially  in  the  fact  that  the  photo- 
graph taken  of  the  postcard  when  it  was  first  restored  to  its  primitive 
shape  and  was  as  yet  without  any  erasure,  contains  the  name  Est&rhazyy 
which  must,  therefore,  have  been  rubbed  out  latir  on  and  rewritten  in 
the  erasure.  As  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  Picquart  could  not, 
would  not,  and  did  not  do  this,  and  as  the  fact  of  its  having  been  done 
is  being  employed  as  a  weapon  against  him,  it  follows  that  it  was 
effected  for  the  purpose  of  ruining  him.  Who  committed  the  crime 
and  under  what  drcumstances,  is  a  subject  upon  which  I  am  assured 
interesting  data  exist ;  but  to  pursue  it  further  would  lead  me  too  far. 

The  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  instead  of  being  the  accused 
Colonel  Picquart  is  really  the  accuser,  and  that  the  suicide  of  the 
forger  Henry  has  deprived  him  of  one  of  the  most  efficacious  means  of 
letting  in  the  light. 

But  forgery  and  employing  a  forged  document  are  not  the  only 
crimes  laid  to  Picquart's  charge.  He  is  said  to  have  communicated 
secret  documents  to  pereons  who  had  no  right  to  be  informed  of  their 
existence.  But  these  are  trumpery  accusations  like  the  foregoing. 
The  facts  on  which  they  are  founded  were  known  to  Picquart's  supe- 
riors long  ago ;  but  these  sticklers  for  civic  virtue  never  accused  him 
of  treason  or  threatened  to  prosecute  him.  For  it  was  then  hoped 
that  he  would  preserve  a  discreet  silence  on  the  Dreyfus  question, 
and  his  superiors  actually  favoured  and  flattered  him  acccnrdingly, 
despite  their  knowledge  of  these  facts.  It  was  only  when  he  per- 
sisted in  proclaiming  his  conviction  and  calling  forged  documents 
forgeries,  even  when  they  were  publicly  paraded  by  a  War  Minister 
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aa  ananswerable  proofs  of  Dr©yfus*8  gailt — it  was  only  then  that  the 
faotH  in  question  became  heinous  crimes. 

Even  the  Coloners  military  enemies  admit  that  the  facte  which 
he  is  reproached  with  having  illegally  revealed  are  of  two  kinds: 
one  containing  no  real  secrets  whatever,  and  the  communication  of 
which  is  conaeqaently  not  punishable ;  and  the  other  consisting  of 
t&ctB  which  might  be  legally  held  to  be  State  secrets.  Now,  with 
legard  to  this  latter  category,  Picquart's  friends  nrged^  and  urged 
with  truth,  that  he  had  already  been  punished  for  communicating 
tliem,  having  lost  his  high  position  in  the  Army,  and  with  it  the 
promise  of  an  uncommonly  brilliant  military  career^  and  that  no  man 
should  be  punished  twice  for  one  and  the  same  ofience.  They  further 
pointed  out  that  he  ought  not  to  have  been  punished  for  it  even  that 
once,  because  it  could  not  be  fairly  regarded  as  a  misdemeanour^ 
seeing  that  the  person  to  whom  he  gave  an  insight  into  the  documents 
in  question,  lawyer  Leblois,  was  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Military  Intel- 
Ug^oca  Department,  of  which  he,  Colonel  Picqnart,  was  the  Director. 
M*  Leblois,  therefore,  cannot  be  described  as  a  person  unqualified  to  take 
ODgnisance  of  the  facts  revealed  to  him.  Moreover,  if  it  were  other- 
wise, why,  it  has  pertinently  been  asked,  was  not  Leblois  prosecuted 
as  well  as  Picqnart  ?  The  answer  is  obvioua  :  becaase,  being  a 
civilian,  he  could  not  be  summarily  tried  by  the  military  court,  and 
both  accused  would  have  to  be  sent  before  the  civil  tribunals,  which 
coold  have  tried  and  would  have  acquitted,  but  would  have  been 
unable  and  unwilling  wantonly  to  inflict  saffering  upon  the  Colonel. 

The  General  Staff  having  thus  cleared  the  gronnd,  set  to  work  to 
hound  down  Picqnart  in  the  style  of  the  old  Inquisition,  But  there 
were  still  serious  difficulties  in  the  way — -difficulties  raised  by  the 
Government  which  had  not  the  same  reasons  for  allowing  the  laws  to 
be  violated  that  the  General  StaflF  possessed  for  violating  them.  The 
stary  of  how  the  prosecution  was  pushed  forward  despite  these  for- 
midable obstacles  is,  in  broad  outline,  as  follows. 

The  War  Minister,  M.  Cavaignac,  a  thin,  sour,  narrow-minded  man 
of  the  type  of  which  Robespierre  was  the  extreme  expression,  began 
the  case  against  Picqnart.  He  had  pledged  his  word,  hia  reputation, 
his  honour  that  Dreyfus  was  guilty,  and  he  undertook  publicly  to 
pfore  it  The  **  proof  **  was  a  document  which  he  first  read  out  at 
the  tribune  of  the  Chamber,  and  afterwards  pobliahed  throughout  the 
towns  and  villages  of  France.  Thereupon  Colonel  Picqnart  sent  him 
iO  open  letter,  affirming  that  that  document  was  a  vulgar  and  stupid 
fovgSEryi  and  that  he  would  show  that  it  was  this,  and  nothing  more, 
to  iL  Cavaigaac^s  satisfaction.  Then  the  case  against  Colonel  Plcquart 
Wis  begrxtJu 

M.  Cavaignac  had  the  document  which  he  had  employed  as  a  proof 
ol  Dreyfua's  guilt  examined,  and  also  the  petit  blciL  The  former,  as 
we  know,  proved  to  be  a  vulgar,  clumsy  forgery,  as  Picqnart  had 
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asserted,  and  ita  aathor,  Colonel  Henry,  committed  suicide  after 
haying  reluctantly  confessed.  The  petit  ileu,  on  the  other  hand^ 
yielded  no  data  for  a  prosecation.  Meanwhile,  M.  Cavaignac  was 
succeeded  in  the  War  Ministry  by  Geueral  Zurlinden,  who  for  two 
days  became  a  revisionist.  General  Zarlinden  found  at  the  Ministry 
the  unsatisfactory  results  of  the  investigation  begun  against  Picquart, 
and,  declaring  that  he  saw  therein  a  good  primd  fade  case  against 
the  Colonel,  he  informed  his  colleagues  of  the  Cabinet  that  he  would 
have  an  indictment  drawn  up  against  him.  The  Cabinet  Conncil, 
having  discussed  the  matter,  negatived  the  proposal ;  and  the  Cabinet 
Council  being  supreme,  this  should  have  ended  the  proposal  for  good. 
But  General  Zurlinden  was  as  shifty  as  Ulysses,  and  this  is  how  he 
managed  to  secure  the  prey  which  had  thus  been  snatched  from  his 
grasp  seemingly  beyond  all  hope  of  recovery.  He  resigned  his 
Ministerial  portfolio  in  a  manner  insulting  to  the  Cabinet,  and 
returned  to  his  former  position  of  Military  Governor  of  Paris. 

Now^  the  Military  Governor  of  Paris  is  invested  with  rights  equi- 
valent in  matters  of  military  procedure  to  those  of  the  Procureur  of  the 
Republic  in  civil  law.  Secretly  and  speedily  exercisiug  those  rights, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Government's  action  had  quashed  them  in 
this  particular  case,  General  Zurlinden  began  the  prosecution  of  Colonel 
Picquart.  The  Ministers,  who  had  been  the  General's  loyal  colleagues, 
were  kept  by  him  in  the  dark  until  steps  had  been  taken  which  could 
no  longer  be  revoked  without  giving  rise  to  a  disastrous  conflict. 
And  thus  the  prosecution  was  launched.  Ethically,  General  Zur- 
linden's  conduct,  although  highly  approved  by  his  ecclesiastical  allies, 
is,  to  put  it  mildly,  open  to  serious  question ;  from  a  patriotic  point 
of  view,  it  was  a  baneful  blunder ;  and  from  a  purely  military  stand- 
point, it  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  deliberate  disobedience 
to  the  orders  of  his  superiors. .  Bat  it  was  the  only  way  to  wreak 
vengeance  upon  ''  the  sole  military  defender  of  Dreyfus^"  and  it  was 
entered  upon  with  remarkable  lightheartedness.  After  this.  General 
Zurlmden,  foreseeing  no  farther  obstacles  on  his  path,  gloried  by 
anticipation  in  the  downfall  of  Picquart,  and  declared  over  and  over 
again  that  the  "  meddling  traitor  "  would  go  to  the  galleys.* 

The  manner  in  which  Colonel  Picquart  was  treated  while  the  case 
against  him  was  being  got  up  brings  out  in  bold  relief  the  animus  of 
the  General  Staff  and  the  unworthy  motives  underlying  this  persecu- 
tion from  the  very  first.  He  was  immared  in  the  military  prison  of 
Cherche  Midi  as  in  a  living  tomb.  The  object  alleged  was  to  be  able 
to  interroga^^e  and  cross-examine  him  quietly,  so  that  he  should  have 
no  advice  from  without.  And  yet  during  three  weary  weeks  he  was 
never  once  questioned  by  any  one ;  he  was  merely  isolated,  deprived  of 
letters,  visits,  newspapers — ^in  a  word,  buried  alive.  And  even  after 
his  examination  and  cross-examination  had  begun  and  ended  he  was 

*  Of.  8:kU  November  28,  ISdS. 
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not  permitted  to  see  Lis  connsel  for  months.  Was  all  this  really 
necessary  ?  The  friends  of  the  General  Staff  say  it  was.  The  Military 
Code  forsooth  requires  it,  and  they  appealed  to  no  special  laws. 

Bat  this  explanation  is  insufficient.  Nay,  it  is  worse  than  in- 
sufficient ;  it  is  misleading.  How,  for  example,  does  it  tally  with  the 
fact  that,  just  a  twelvemonth  ago,  when  Major  Esterhazy  was  accused  of 
treason,  and  General  Pellieux  was  entrusted  with  the  investigation  of 
his  alleged  guilt,  the  gallant  Major  was  not  confined  in  a  military  or 
civil  prison,  was  not  cut  off  from  the  world,  but  was  allowed  to  move 
about  as  he  listed^  to  lounge  in  newspaper  offices,  to  make  '*  dis- 
closures "  to  able  editors,  and  to  utter  threats  against  future  ''  calumnia- 
tors "?  And  how  does  this  difference  of  treatment  dovetail  with  the 
"  equality  "  on  which  the  Republic  is  based  ? 

The  trial  by  court-martial  would  have  duly  taken  place  on  December 
12,  Colonel  Picquart  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  speedily  con- 
demned to  the  galleys^*  and  a  new  movement  in  favour  of  revision 
would  have  directly  ensued,  had  it  not  been  for  the  ingenuity  of  the 
prisoner's  advisers  in  applying  for  the  interference  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Bepublia  Everybody  foresaw  the  coming  catastrophe, 
but  down  to  a  week  or  so  before  the  fatal  day  nobody  could  discern 
any  effective  means  of  warding  it  off.  Men  like  C16menceau,  Beinach, 
Guyot^  Pressens^,  and  Quillard  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to 
rouse  public  opinion  to  a  sense  of  the  danger,  and  to  raise  their 
countrymen's  courage  to  the  pitch  needed  for  averting  it.  Fifty 
thousand  men,  many  of  them  representative  of  all  that  France  pos- 
Eesses  of  respectable,  intelligent,  artistic,  industrious,  and  honest, 
signed  a  vigorous  protest  against  the  crime  that  was  about  to  be  com- 
mitted with  wantonness  and  deliberation.  The  Government  was 
appealed  to,  the  Senate  was  adjured,  the  Chambers  were  exhorted  to 
exorcise  the  danger.  But  they  were  all  timid,  irresolute,  waverings 
and  the  melancholy  spectacle  afforded  by  their  moral  cowardice  or 
guilty  complicity  in  this  vast  conspiracy  against  justice,  did  more 
to  reveal  the  depths  to  which  the  Bepublic  has  fallen,  than  the 
unanswerable  logic  of  Joseph  Beinach,  or  even  the  Dantonesque 
eloquence  of  Georges  Cl(Stnenceau. 

To  praise  the  Cour  de  Cassation  for  its  uncommon  civic  courage  in 
a  crisis  of  difficulty  and  danger  would  be  to  insult  the  judges  by 
implied  wonder  that  they  should  have  done  their  duty  while  so  many 
others  were  betraying  their  trusts.  More  than  their  duty  they  cer~ 
tainly  did  not  do,  and  the  torrents  of  filthy  abuse  and  vitriolic 
vituperation  that  were  immediately  turned  upon  them  by  press  organs, 
military  officers,  politicians,  and  priests  are  better  adapted  to  give 
him  who  can  wade  through  them  a  clear  idea  of  the  low  ebb  in  France 

*  Genend  Zorlinden's  alleged  statement  that  be  would  send  Picqnart  to  the.g^lej8, 
and  Commander  Foolon's  published  declarations  as  to  the  results  of  the  military 
investigatloD  leave  no  donbt  as  to  the  fate  intended  for  Picqnart. 
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of  all  that  is  nowadays  known  as  cnltorey  than  the  moat  exhaastive 
study  of  the  theory  of  French  institutiona.  And  the  subsequent 
attitude  of  the  General  Staff  and  the  Cabinet,  is  it  not  characteristic 
of  all  that  is  baleful  and  corrosive  in  the  manifold  forces  that  still  make 
themselves  felt  in  the  country  through  the  channels  of  republican 
institutions  ?  Colonel  Ficquart  was  condemned  to  remain  a  prisoner, 
despite  the  facts  that  few  seriously  doubted  of  his  iiuiocence,  hardly 
any  one  questioned  that  the  Cour  de  Cassation  would  finally  remove 
his  trial  entirely  from  the  cognisance  of  the  military  judges,  and 
nobody  affected  to  believe  that,  if  temporarily  released,  he'  would 
attempt  to  flee  the  country  or  evade  justice.  In  fact,  his  enemies 
would  fall  into  ecstasies  of  joy  if  he  did.  There  was  consequently  no 
valid  reason,  no  specious  pretext,  for  continuing  to  deprive  this  truly 
heroic  man  of  his  liberty.  That  vengeance  was  the  sole  motive  was 
almost  openly  avowed. 

Unrelenting  but  frank  adversaries  of  his,  like  Paul  de  Cassagnac, 
proclaimed,  together  with  their  dislike  of  the  prisoner,  their  con- 
viction that  he  ought  to  be  released.  But  the  Government  hesitated, 
wavered,  shirked  the  responsibility,  and  General  Zurlinden  trium- 
phantly dangled  his  resignation  in  the  face  of  the  War  Minister,  M. 
de  Freyciaet,  who,  like  a  certain  Boman  who  was  once  Procurator  of 
Judaea,  seems  ready  to  do  anything  for  peace  sake. 

And  this  is  one  of  the  most  malignant  disorders  from  which  the 
Republic  is  suffering.  There  is  no  Government  in  France.  Nay, 
there  is  no  ruling  class  there.  In  other  words,  that  fidelity  to  ethical 
principles  which  is  known  as  moral  courage  is  sadly  lacking  among 
those  who  proclaim  aloud  that  they  are  endowed  with  all  the  other 
qualifications  to  be  rulers  of  men.  Many  books  might  be  filled  with 
the  overwhelming  proofs  of  this  alarming  statement ;  a  few  of  these 
volumes  have  already  been  written,  although  not  yet  commented  upon. 
One  or  two  of  the  latest  instances  will  su£Qce  in  this  place  to  show  that 
aniong  the  so-called  ''  ruling  classes  "  duty  is  become  what  virtue  seemed 
to  Brutus — an  empty  name ;  that  the  rulers  are  positively  afraid  to 
lead ;  the  Army  chiefs  attack  those  whom  they  are  paid  to  defend ;  the 
legislators  of  the  two  Chambers  break  the  laws  which  they  make, 
squabble  for  power  and  pelf  among  themselves,  openly  sell  justice  for 
a  place  in  the  legislative  assembly,  and  enthusiastically  shout  hosanna  to 
Barabbas  and  death  to  him  who  sacrificed  all  he  had  and  was  for  the 
good  of  the  people  ;  Justice  has  recovered  her  sight,  and  is  often  known 
as  vengeance,  the  most  terrible  punishments  being  occasionally  meted 
out  to  the  innocent  and  the  heroic,  and  the  highest  reward  bestowed 
fjpon  traitors ;  the  clergy,  paid  to  inculcate  love  of  one's  enemies  and 
peace  to  all  men,  preach  the  supremacy  of  the  sword  and  hatred  of 
Jews  and  Protestants  ;  and  the  schools  perpetuate  habits  of  mind  which 
tend  intellectually  to  assimilate  the  people  of  France  to  those  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.     This  is  a  moderate  statement  of  the  melancholy  facts. 
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M.  Charles  Dapny  is  the  President  of  the  Conncil  of  Ministers  in 
France  to-day.  He  is,  to  a  certain  extent^  a  University  man,*  and, 
therefore,  a  very  favoarablo  specimen  of  the  latter-day  French 
politician.  He  was  President  of  the  Conncil  of  Ministers  when 
Captain  Dreyfas  was  condemned,  and  was,  therefore,  aware  of  the 
irregularities  or,  rather,  the  illegalities  committed  by  his  jndges. 
Yet  he  allowed  it  to  be  said  that  Dreyfas  was  legally  sentenced  to 
hell  upon  the  Davil's  Island  ;  nay,  he  proclaimed  his  own  conviction 
that  the  ex-Captain  was  a  traitor  of  the  blackest  dye.  He  was  the 
Chief  of  the  Cabinet  on  the  day  that  a  similar  iojastice  was  about 
to  be  perpetrated  against  Lientenant-Colonel  Picquart ;  and,  instead 
of  profiting  by  past  experience  and  taking  the  needfnl  steps  to  hinder 
the  crime  for  his  country's  sake,  he  simply  said  :  ^'  The  Cabinet  is 
invested  with  the  right  to  do  so,  but  refuses  to  exercise  it" 

Pressure  was  next  put  upon  the  Cabinet  by  the  Senate  to  force 
it  to  end  the  Ecandal.  Then  President  Dupuy  delivered  a  soothing 
speech  to  the  Senators.  This  was  on  November  29.  In  that  speech 
he  alleged  that  the  Cour  de  Cassation  could  solve  the  problem 
because  it  possessed  large  powers  applicable  to  the  case,  and  he 
almost  requested  that  tribunal  to  use  them.  The  chief  passage  was  : 
"  The  Cour  de  Cassation  possesses  an  eminent  power,  a  discretionary 
power,  if  I  may  use  the  word."  t  The  Senators  were  satisfied ;  ^ 
the  impartial  press  commented  on  the  passage  favourably,  and  then 
M.  Charles  Dupuy  cut  it  bodily  out  of  the  oflScial  version  of  his 
speech,  on  the  ground  that  it  *'  outran  ^'  his  thoughts  !  In  what  pro- 
fessed to  be  a  shorthand  account — official  account — of  his  speech  he 
suppressed  the  main  passage ! 

Ten  months  ago  M.  Charles  Dupuy  told  M.  Jam  (^3  that  Captain 
Lebrun  Renault,  on  whose  alleged  statement  the  report  of  Dreyfus's 
"confessions"  was  based,  had  assured  him  that  the  story  was  false, 
and  that  Dreyfus  had  never  made  any  confession  to  his  knowledge. 
M.  Dupuy  added :  "  I  then  took  Captain  Lebrun  Renault  .to  the 
War  Ministry,  where  he  repeated  this  statement."  t  Yet  for  days 
and  weeks  and  months  after  that  the  fiction  of  Captain  Dreyfus's  con- 
fessions was  repeated  at  the  tribanes  of  both  Chambers  and  of 
lectnre-rooms,  in  all  the  newspapers  and  most  of  the  periodicals  and 
pamphlets,  and  M.  Charles  Dupuy  has  never  yet  felt  called  upon  to 
contradict  it. 

On  Saturday,  November  12,  in  order  to  hinder  a  projected  protest 
on  the  part  of  journalists.  President  Dupuy  assured  them  that  the 
impression  produced  upon  the  Cour  de  Cassation  by  the  depositions  of 
the  five  successive  War  Ministers  who  proclaimed  the  guilt  of  the 

*  A  student  of  the  6cole  Normale  and  agrigioi  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy. 

t  lAierj  speech  is  published  in  two  versions :  the  analytical,  which  is  not  shown  to 
the  fpeaker,  and  the  fall  stenographical  account  which  is  always  shown  to,  and  fre< 
qaentJj  corrected  by,  its  author. 
•  X  qf-  Pttite  TUjpiiWqiie,  November  30,  /SV^cV,  December  1,  1898. 
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ex-Captaia  was  so  profound  and  so  anfavourable  to  the  prisoner,  that 
all  idea  of  revisiog  the  trial  had  been  virtaally  abandoned.  And  h& 
reiterated  the  same  misleading  statement  on  Tuesday,  November  15th, 
at  tlie  very  moment  that  the  deciBion  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  being 
conveyed  to  him,  admitting  Maitre  Demange's  request  for  a  new 
trial !     Is  comment  needed  ? 

M.  de  Freycinet  is  the  Miniater  of  War  in  the  present  Cabinet, 
and  in  the  country  he  enjoys  a  reputation  for  a  sleekness  that 
enables  him  to  wriggle  and  slip  through  all  the  difficulties  that  beeet 
his  path.  The  manner  in  which  he  does  this  is,  naturally  enough> 
neither  original  nor  unsuccessful,  human  intelligence  being  what  it  i& 
Here  is  an  instance.  Adjured  a  few  days  ago  by  some  members  of 
the  Chamber  to  adjourn  the  trial  of  Colonel  Picquart  by  the  Courli 
Martial,*  M.  de  Freycinet  expressed  the  childlike  surprise  of  Ah  Siny 
the  Chinee,  and  said :  '*  Why,  it  was  M.  Picquart*s  friends  who,  until 
quite  recently,  exhorted  me  to  do  all  I  could  to  hasten  his  trial,  so 
tiiat  his  innocence  might  be  made  manifest.  And  now  they  ask  me 
to  postpone  it !  "  f  He  could  not  understand  their  crooked  ways  I 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  Ficquart's  friends  had  besought  him  to  da 
was  to  hasten  the  preliminary  investigation,  during  which  nobody,  not 
even  his  own  lawyer,  was  allowed  to  visit  M.  Picquart.  And  the 
request  was  natural,  seeing  that  part  of  the  ''  interrogatory  "  consisted 
*  in  leaving  the  prisoner  to  himself  without  asking  him  a  single 
question  for  three  weeks.  If  M.  de  Freycinet  had  had  the  advantage 
to  be  bom  a  Roman  Catholic,  one  might  well  say  that  nature  as  well 
as  grace  had  destined  him  for  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

M.  de  Freycinet,  like  his  chief,  M.  Dupuy,  also  made  a  soothing 
speech,  but  not  to  the  Senate — to  the  Chamber.  The  subject  was  the 
coming  Court  Martial  on  M.  Picquart.  It  seemed  frank  and  fair,  and 
was  universally  applauded.  The  chief  passage  consisted  of  a  solemn 
promise  that  the  trial  would  be  no  hole-and-corner  affair  like  that 
which  had  ruined  Captain  Dreyfus,  but  open  and  public.  These  were 
the  exact  words :  ^^  Gentlemen,  I  have  promised  the  broad  light  of 
day."  The  newspapers  eagerly  printed  and  variously  commented  on 
this  important  promise,  each  one  from  its  own  individaal  point  of  view. 
But  M.  de  Freycinet  corrected  the  passage  for  next  morning's  official 
account,  on  the  ground  that,  although  he  had  pronounced  the  words, 
they  **  outran  ''  his  thoughts.  The  new  version  which  he  did  rwt  utter 
was  this:  ''  I  have  promised  the  broad  light  of  day,  and  if  it  he  not 
given  it  will  not  he  my  fault '* 

Now,  M.  Charles  Dupuy  and  M.  de  Freycinet  are  two  of  the  most 
honourable  and  honoured  politicians  in  France,  and  it  would,  of 
course,  be  very   unfair  to  pass  judgment  upon  any  acts   of  theirs 

*  This  was  before  the  decision  of  the  Court  temporarily  postponing  the  military 
IriaL 
t  I  gi?e  the  passage  from  memory,  as  I  heard  it ;  and  I  vouch  for  the  general  sense. 
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unaljBed  without  reference  to  the  use  and  wont  of  pablic  men  in  their 
country.  In  order  to  grasp  the  views  taken  by  this  body  of  pro- 
fessional men  one  needs  to  Etady  their  methods.  And  the  following 
is  a  sample  of  them.  Long  after  the  undoing  of  Captain  Dreyfus  by 
the  General  Staff,  a  new  docament  came  to  light,  which,  if  genuine, 
would  certainly  corroborate,  because  it  presapposed,  his  guilt.  It  was 
-a  letter  purporting  to  have  been  written  and  sent  by  the  Italian 
Military  Attach6  to  his  Oerman  colleague.  No  military  attache  is  so 
-crassly  ignorant  of  the  French  language  as  this  production,  if  genuine, 
proved  its  author  to  be.  No  man  in  his  senses  occupying  the  position 
of  military  attach^  would  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  write  on  paper 
compromising  statements  which  might  safely  be  made  by  word 
-of  mouth  any  day  or  hour ;  and  none  bat  an  idiot  coald  have  crowned 
the  achievement  by  confiding  such  a  document  to  the  post.  In  troth 
it  was  a  forgery  that  a  bright  grammar-school  boy  woald  have 
detected.  Major  Schwartzkoppen,  the  German  Military  Attach6,  was 
informed  of  its  existence  almost  as  soon  as  the  ink  with  which  it  had 
been  written  was  dry.  He  informed  his  colleagae,  Sr.  Panizzardi, 
who  mentioned  the  matter  to  the  Italian  Ambassador,  Count  Tornielli, 
asking  him  to  take  diplomatic  action,  so  as  to  prevent  an  accredited 
representative  of  King  Umberto  from  being  made  a  langhing-stoqk  of. 
Count  Tornielli  at  once  respectfoUy  requested  M.  Hanotaux,  the 
French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  see  that  no  use  was  ever  made 
of  the  forgery,  and  M.  Hanotaux  readily  gave  all  the  pledges 
demanded. 

Yet  despite  those  pledges,  despite  the  crass  stupidity  displayed  in 
«very  line  of  the  forgery,  it  was  publicly  employed  by  the  President 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  M.  M6line,  by  General  Billot,  and  by 
General  Boisdeffre,  for  the  purpose  of  having  fimile  Zola  condemned. 
Indignant  beyond  words,  Count  Tornielli  demanded  his  immediate 
recall,  and  his  Government  had  great  difficulty  in  inducing  him  to 
remain  at  his  post.  And  even  after  all  this  the  unclean  document  was 
employed  once  more ;  M.  Cavaignac  was  allowed  to  parade  it  at  the 
tribune  as  a  political  godsend.  Then^  and  only  then,  was  it  shown 
op,  thanks  to  Colonel  Picquart's  moral  courage,  and  the  story  ends  in 
the  forger  Henry's  suicide. 

And  yet  those  who  thus  openly,  repeatedly,  and  with  deplorable 
results  made  use  of  stupid  forgeries,  are  among  the  people  who  ask 
that  Colonel  Picquart  be  sent  to  the  galleys  on  suspicion  of  having 
used  a  document  which  was  tampered  with,  the  ^7c^t^  bleu  ! 

The  governing  classes  in  France  are  composed  mainly  of  men  such 
as  those. 

With  regard  to  the  Army,  it  is  hardly  needful  to  state  that  it  is  not 
identical  with  the  General  Staff  and  the  officers  who  are  closely  con- 
nected with  this  omnipotent  Dody.  The  complaint  of  the  contemporary 
French  reyolntionifit  is  that  the  Army  is  become  the  refuge  of  all  those 
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royalist  and  clerical  elements  which  were  not  admitted  to  a  share  in 
the  government  of  the  Bepnblic  a  quarter  of  a  centary  ago ;  that  Hiey 
have  snocessfally  introduced  their  doctrines,  established  their  customs, 
created  new  prerogatives,  and  employed  the  power  entrasted  to  them 
against  the  very  people  whom  they  have  sworn  to  defend.  What  is 
abaolately  certain  is  that  the  military  regime,  as  it  is  understood  and 
practised  in  some  places,  in  Algiers  for  instance,  ioclndes  the  most 
loathsome  and  damnable  atrocities  that  ever  yet  polluted  the  earth. 
And  I  am  not  excluding  the  sickening  cruelties  of  mediaeval  Mexicans 
nor  the  frank  fiendishness  of  the  monarchs  of  modem  Dahomey.  No 
one  can  read  M.  Urbain  Gohier's  book  on  the  subject*  without  taking 
a  moral  bath  to  purge  his  soul  when  he  has  finished  it.  I  will  content 
myself  with  quoting  a  single  passage,  not  from  that  terrible  book,  but 
from  an  article  since  written  by  the  author ;  and  for  reasons  which 
need  no  pointing  out  I  will  give  the  passage  in  the  untranslated  words 
of  the  writer : 

'^  Les  hommes  qu'on  ne  tue  pas,  on  les  souille.  Aux  bataillons  d'infan- 
terie  l^gere,  aux  compagnies  de  discipline,  dans  les  penitenders,  dans  les 
ateliers  de  travaux  publics,  les  malheureux  que  ne  broie  pas  la  torture  sont 
pourris  tout  vifs  par  des  crimes  sans  nom.  Un  d6put^  '  militariste '  a 
pr^ent^,  sur  ces  mati^res,  une  proposition  de  loi  dont  il  est  impossible  de 
citer  Texpose  des  motifs.  Et  s'il  me  plaisait,  dans  le  proems  de  *  TArmde 
centre  la  Nation,'  de  soumettre  au  jury  ce  document  parlementaire,  il 
faudrait  prononcer  le  huis  clos,  pour  ne  pas  etaler  publiquement  les  vegeta- 
tions de  la  pourriture  militaire."  t 

It  would,  of  course,  be  absurd  to  condemn  for  these  horrors  the 
French  Army,  which  is  identical  with  the  French  nation.  And  all 
that  M.  Gohier  intended  was,  and  is,  to  show  up  the  incredible  abuses 
created,  fostered,  and  developed  by  the  military  caste,  which  is  not 
by  any  means  identical  with  the  Army,  and  which  is  labouring  very 
hard  and  very  successfully  to  undo  the  very  work  which  the  Army  is 
expected  to  uphold  and  defend.  It  was  this  caste,  for  instance,  that 
deprived  a  gifted  Frenchman,  M.  Turpin,  of  all  the  benefits  of  an 
important  invention  of  his,  which  in  any  other  country  would  hav^ 
brought  him  honour  and  wealth.  He  invented  not  only  melinite, 
but  also  the  means  of  employing  it  in  the  artillery.  He  went  to  the 
War  Departments  of  the  Government,  explained  his  invention,  and 
asked  them  to  buy  it.  The  Departments  studied  his  explanations, 
made  use  of  his  discovery,  and  sent  him  about  his  business.  After- 
wards attempts  were  made  to  purchase  his  silence,  and  when  they 
proved  unsuccessful,  he  was  summarily  charged  with  the  convenient 
crime  of  treason — by  the  military  caste. 

And  the  members  of  this  all  powerful  caste  aspired  and  aspire  to 
rule  the  Republic !  Many  of  them,  no  doubt,  are  personally  very 
excellent  men.     General  Miribel,  for  instance,  whom  I  had  the  honour 

*  '*L'Armee  contre  la  Nation."    Pai  UrbMln  Gobier.     Parif.     1898. 
t  "Quatre  Justices,"  e/.  Le  iSiicle,  December  9,  1898. 
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to  koovTi  WAS  prabably   the  most   mtelligent,  experieDccd,  and   con- 

raentious  chief  of  the  General  Staff  France  has  ever  had.     And  there 

ire  doabtles8  many  such  as  he.     Bat  as  the  psychology  of  a  cix>wd 

ffers   Mo  ccdo  from    that   of  the  units  that  compose  it,  so  do  the 

ircbology  and  ethics  of  a  group  or  body  differ  from  those  of  ite 

^indiyidoal  members. 

The  military  caste  is  not  properly  qualified  to  play  the  part  of 
ptidges.  In  war  time,  when  human  life  is  cheap  and  the  weal  of 
boQsands  mast  needs  depend  upon  the  loyalty  of  anite,  conacientioos 
Jkcretion  is  allowed  temporarily  to  take  the  place  of  the  painful  sift- 
ing of  evidence  and  the  delicate  analysis  of  motives  which  characterise 
judgment  by  trained  jurificonsulta.  But  10  peace  times  the  institution 
is  not  merely  anomalous,  but  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  Captain 
Dreyfus  was  one  of  its  many  victims.  He  was  condemned  illegally^ 
LAbout  that  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt.  And  the  sentence  wa^ 
:>lst€red  up  by  perjury  and  forgery  later  on.  Whether  Esterhazy  waa 
ilso  illegally  acquitted,  it  is  needless  here  to  discuss.  But  that  Colonel 
?icquart,  though  innocent,  would  have  been  sent  to  the  galleys  if  the 
^Court  Martial  had  been  allowed  to  go  on  with  his  trial,  can  no  longer 
be  called  in  question  now  that  General  Zurlin den's  threats,  Captaiik 
Tavernier*8  *  report,  and  Commander  Foulon's  t  "  impreEsions  *'  have- 
been  given  to  the  public.  Political  passions,  it  may  be  urged,  are  apt 
poisess  men  after  the  manner  of  unclean  spirits  in  the  bygone  days 
"""of  exordsers,  and  to  make  them  forgetful  of  their  oaths  and  unfaithful 
to  their  duties.  But  this  truth  is  merely  an  explanation,  not  an 
excuse ;  and  even  as  an  explanation  it  is  insnfEcient.  Here,  for 
[kstance,  is  one  of  the  numerous  cases  which  it  fails  to  cover. 
Last  July  a  soldier  of  the  145th  Regiment  of  the  Line,  garrisoned 
at  Montm€dy,  came  home  to  barracks  drunk.  The  Colonel,  who  is  a 
wilful  man,  gent  him  before  a  court  martial,  with  the  nndisguised  wieb 
to  have  him  packed  off  to  the  penal  companies  in  Africa.  The  tribu* 
composed  of  five  officers,  did  not  see  their  way  to  riiin  the  soldier^ 
'for  life  without  giving  him  a  chance  of  amending  5  so,  by  a  vote  of 
three  to  two,  they  acquitted  him.  On  July  25  the  Colonel,  in  ai^ 
lor  of  the  day,  eaid : 

*'  The  Colonel  is  umible  to  umlerstuad  the  ilecision  taken  by  the  court 

aartial  of  th«?  Montmcdy  detachment  in  the  matter  of  Piivate .     I^he 

\  of  three  members  of  the  court  would  seem  to  indicate  on  theii'  part  a 
nril  0/  apposition  which  the  chief  0/  the  corps  cannot  tohratty  and,  without 
eking  in  the  least  to  Jo  violence  to  the  conscience  of  his  subordinates,  Ma 
7oi&mi  h  fibsolutelt/  resolved^  by  means  of  his  attitude  towards  the  persona 
question^  to  compel  them  to  suffer  the  con-sequencea  of  a  line  of  conduct 
which  appears  to  have  been  iutended  to  be  opposed  to  the  truly  impartial 

•  Tb<?  gentleoi&D  charg€<3  with  getting  up  the  ca*e  ag:ain*.t  Col.  ricquart. 
t  The  official    *  rapporteur '"   who    represents  the  Goremment  in  the  case  againat 
U  !*iequjurt»     This  official'*  indiscreet  exclamation  is  as  follows  :  "Ah,  if  only  we  bad 
stD  aUof^ed  10  publish  Capt.  Tavernier'a  report  on  Picquart's  role  !     If  Ilcquart  could 
i  firlpptd  naked/'  ♦  •  .  ('/,  Oauhii,  December  9  j  Aurore^  December  10. 
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and  reaRonable   deciBions   of  the  Commander  of  the  detachment.     Thi 

OFFICKHS  IN  QUESTION  WILL  PLEASE  TAKE  THIS  TO  UEART  ONCE  FOB  ALL." 

If  '*  this "  be  not  oondemniDg  by  order,  in  the  sense  meant  by 
Simile  Zola,  these  words  are  hopelessly  divorced  from  ideas.  And 
those  are  the  men  who  are  now  neurping  all  the  functions  of  Gbvem- 
ment  iji  the  Republic ! 

Further  :  before  the  Dreyf as  trial  was  thought  of  there  was  a  very 
different  prosecution,  in  which  M\[.  Allez  were  the  defendants  and 
Maitre  du  Buit  their  counsel.  General  Mercier,  at  that  time  Minister 
of  War^  fearing  the  acquittal  of  the  prisoners,  sent  a  voluminous  secret 
dossier  to  the  tribunal  to  be  shown  ''  to  the  competent  person  there  '*' ! 
And  when,  later  on,  the  lawyers,  who  remembered  this  irregularity, 
heard  of  the  secret  dossier  in  the  Dreyfus  case,  they  at  once  recognised 
the  style  of  the  military  workman,  so  to  say,  and  exclaimed,  ^'  Ah, 
that  is  General  Mercier  all  over  " !  * 

But  it  is  superfluous  to  continue  the  analysis  of  French  political 
and  social  iustitutions.     They  are,  one  and  all,  in  flagrant  contradic- 
tion with  their  avowed  aims  and  emphatic  professions ;  they  reduce 
the    Republican   form  of   government   to   an   absurdity.       Cabinet, 
Qhambers,   Army,    Navy,  diplomacy,  journalism,  clergy,  educational 
system — all  have  been  weighed  in  the  balances,  and  found  wanting. 
"  Our  present  regime,"  Eays  the  semi-official  Temps,  "  taking  it  all  in 
all,  is  but  an  electoral  enterprise — a  society  of  mutual  assurance 
.    against  the  risks  of  failure  to  be  re-elected.     To  be  returned  again 
.  'by  his  constituents  is  the  sole  object  of  the  wistful  aspiration  of  the 
.   -deputy  who  holds  our  destinies  in  his  hands."  t     Under  conditions 
;.  like  these  national  decay  and  death  is  a  mere  question  of  time,  and  of 
•time  measured  by  years  rather  than  generations.     A  revolution  only 
can  save  the  people  and  the  State  ;  not  necessarily  a  radical  change 
accomplished  by  violence  and  cemented  by  bloodshed.     It  may  be 
.    equally  well  effected  by  methods  that  are  peaceful  and  legal  as  were 
those  that  led  to  the  revision  of  the  unjust  sentence  passed  upon 
Captain  Dreyfus.     But  whatever  its  genesis,  whatever  its  methods,  it 
.  must  come,  and  come  quickly,  if  France  is  not  to  sink  to  the  rank  s>t 
V  a  third-rate  Power. 

And  it  is  not   merely  the  harmonising  of  political,   social,  and 

'^•^ilitary  institutions  with  the  noble  strivings  and  healthy  aspirations 

-  of  the  bulk  of  the  inarticulate  population  that  will  have  to  be  accom- 

^plished  in  haste.     The  education  of  the  masses  must  also  be  reformed, 

.radically  and  without  delay.     It  is  to-day,  as  it  was  before  the  great 

Revolution,   based  upon  a  system  which    fosters  credulity,  induces 

•mental  passivity,  and  leads  to  atrophy  of  the  critical  faculty.     Hence 

the  unexampled  success  of  bungling  forgers,  journalistic  quacks,  and 

political  mountebanks  in  France.     The  reason  is  that  education  in 

*  Of.  SUcU,  December  6, 1898.  t  Temp$,  December  14,  1898. 


rrance  is  but  mental  and  moral  gymnasticB,  with  the  avowed  object 
rf  preparing  the  young  generation  to  accept  Roman  Catholic  doctrine, 
^st  as  infitroction  is  but  an  exercise  of  the  memory,  to  enable 
;hem  to  paaa  certain  examinations  and  obtain  degrees  and  situations. 
Education  to-day,  like  philoeophy  in  the  Middle  Ages,  is  the  hand- 
naid  of  the  Churchy  and  this  not  merely  in  denominational  schools^ 
lat  ID  aU  the  educational  establishments  of  the  country.  Its 
raditions  are  theological,  its  aims  are  ecclesiastical}  its  resalts  are 
lemicioas.  The  inheritance  of  the  t^rench  people  thus  impoverished 
ir  traosformed  and  stored  np  in  the  race  from  generation  to  genera- 
lion,  mast  of  necessity  end  by  binding  the  nation  with  invisible 
breads,  acting  aa  efficacious  barriers  to  such  efforts  of  will  and 
ichievements  of  intellect  as  have  secured  for  Germans  the  foremost 
»Iaoe  among  cultured  nations  of  the  globe.  It  may  not  yet  be  too 
ate  to  hreak  the  terrible  spell,  but  there  certainly  is  no  time  to  spare- 
!he  signs  and  symptoms  of  decay  are  numerous  and  visible  to  all,  and 
D  clear-sighted,  patriotic  Frenchmen  they  are  alarming.  Among  the 
Host  deep-rooted  I  venture  to  point  out  the  following  ; 

The  utter  breakdown  of  those  social  ideals,  which  it  was  fondly 
loped  would  more  than  compensate  for  all  that  has  been  undoubtedly 
ost  in  the  total  disappearance  or  partial  eclipse  of  religious  strivings. 
[t  has  proved  hopeless  in  France  to  seek  to  maintain  ethics  on  a 
locial  basis  alone,  because,  the  community  not  being  educated  up  to 
lecessary  standard,  consciousness  of  the  solidarity  of  the  individual 
the  nation  is  neither  widespread  nor  intense.  Sympathy  with 
me's  fellows  is  not  general  nor  efficacious  ;  the  desire  to  place  others 
the  same  footing  with  oneself  is  rarely  genuine,  and  scarcely  ever 
ifisamea  a  practical  shape ;  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  responsibility  of 
be  individual  for  the  blunders  and  crimes  of  the  body  politic  is  almost 
holly  lacking. 

This    evil   would  be   less  disastrous  if    it  were  due  to  a  dispro- 

lortionate  development    of    that    strong   individualism    which    often 

nakea  of  one  man  the  rcsmni  of  his  nation  and  his  epoch,  as  Voltaire 

as  the  type  of  the  France  of  the  eighteenth  century.     But  this  is 

\T  from  being  the  case  in  the  third  Eepublic.     The  individualism  that 

mpresses,  elevates,  ennobles  all  who  come  in  contact  with  it,  and  does 

to    boild   up   healthy  public   opinion    than    the   law  and    the 

eta  together,  although  not  wholly  absent,  is  too  often  levelled 

cmshed  by  the  educational  system  adopted  in  schools^  catechism 

.,  colleger,  and  seminaries. 

Worse   than  all    else,  that   bane    of    medissval   communities,  the 

'turn  (hcolo^cuw,  is  not  merely  as  intense  as  ever  in  the  France  of 

y,  but   it    has    spread    in    most   malignant    forma    to   politics, 

unidpal  matters,  law,  naval  and  military  affairs,  trade  and  commerce, 

ig  into  the  very  vitals  of  the  nation.     Anti-PrctestantiBra,  anti- 

I,  and  obscurantism  are  the  offspriDgof  this  dreadful  psychical 
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malady.  The  resnlte  are  visible  everywhere.  In  Algeria,  for  example, 
measmres  have  been  deliberately  pot  in  force  against  poor^  but  hard- 
working and  honest,  Jews,  which  outdo  in  cruelty  the  worst  things 
recorded  of  the  Bnssians  six  years  ago.  In  Algiers  poor  Jewish  hawkers 
who  toil  and  micSl  from  morning  until  night  have  been  forbidden  to 
ply  their  trade,  only  because  they  were  still  faithful  to  their  law. 
And  to  make  their  position  still  worse,  their  wares  were  eeized  and 
confiscated  by  the  State.  Hundreds  have,  in  consequence^  been  reduced 
to  misery.  In  the  city  of  Constantino,  where  the  Jews  are  indigent 
and  industrious,  living  in  dismal,  narrow  windowless  hovels,  they  have 
been  not  only  reduced  to  issueless  misery,  but  excluded  from  the 
smallest  share  in  the  crumbs  of  official  relief  yearly  distributed  to 
the  poor  and  hungry.  No  such  heartless  measure  was  ever  adopted 
by  the  Russian  Government  which  makes  no  such  profession  of  libertS, 
^/alitSj  fraternitSj  as  French  Republicans  do. »  Yet  the  Republic 
par  excellence  tolerated  all  this.  Ay,  much  more  than  this.  For  the 
hunger  of  the  famished  Jews  in  their  wludowless  hovels  soon  developed 
into  disease.  And  lest  misery  in  the  form  of  disease  should  obtain 
the  relief  which  was  denied  to  mere  hunger,  it  was  decided  to  exclude 
all  Jews  from  the  hospital  of  ConstarUine^  on  which  the  words  ^aliU&nA 
fraieimitS  are  still  visible  in  large  letters.  And  the  Jews  died,  or  are 
dying,  in  their  hovels,  in  which  young  and  old,  healthy  and  diseased, 
are  huddled  together  as  in  Turkish  dungeons. 

Against  these  things  several  stentorian  voices  have  lately  been  heard 
in  protest.  Zola,  C16menceau,  Pressens^,  Guyot,  QuiUard,  Jaur^^ 
Qohier,  and  others  have  roused  the  French  people  from  the  state  of 
hypnotic  sleep  which  threatened  to  end  in  coma  and  death.  The 
injustice  done  to  Captain  Dreyfas  and  Colonel  Ficquart  was  the  occa- 
sion, but  its  reparation  is  not,  cannot  be,  the  sole  aim  and  object  of  the 
widespread  movement.  The  abuses  which  those  energetic  and  honest 
Frenchmen  are  now  endeavouring  to  remove  are  no  more  than  tran- 
sitory symptoms.  The  evil  from  which  those  symptoms  spring  ia 
deep-seated  and  dangerous,  and  their  patriotic  efforts  must  now  be 
directed  to  annihilate  that.  Success  in  such  an  arduous  undertaking 
would  mean  a  revolution  ;  and  no  less  drastic  remedy  will  save  the 
country.  If  they  accomplish  this  revolution,  France  will  resume  her 
place  in  the  vanguard  of  civilisation.  If  they  fail,  it  will  only  be 
because  the  French  nation,  like  the  Spanish,  has  played  its  part  in 
human  history. 

Tricolor. 


THE  RESURRECTION: 

A  STUDY  IN  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  RELIGION. 
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B.  HERBERT  SPENCEB  has  reoogoiaed  the  distirchive  place 
of  the  religioas  faculty : 

**  Ck)n8idering  all  faculties,  as  we  must  on  this  supposition  [of  evolution], 
to  result  from  accumulated  modifications  caused  by  the  intercourse  of  the 
organism  with  its  environment,  we  are  obliged  to  admit  that  there  exist  in 
the  environment  certain  phenomena  or  conditions  which  have  determined 
the  growth  of  this  feeling  in  question  [the  religious  feeling],  and  so  we  are 
obliged  to  admit  that  it  is  as  normal  as  any  other  faculty."  * 

What  is  the  function  of  the  religioas  faculty?  Where  is  the 
sphere  of  its  environment  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  intercourse 
between  the  faculty  and  its  environment,  and  what  the  resulting  facts 
of  this  intercourse  ?  These  we  shall  find  by  a  study  of  the  latest  and 
what  might  be  called  the  backbone  development  of  the  spiritual  nature 
in  the  Western  races. 

The  vital  capital  of  every  creature  is  in  commerce  with  the  sun 
and  earth — solar  and  secular  forces — and  without  this  commerce  life 
dies.  A  larger  life  means  a  larger  commerce  by  a  richer  capital. 
Each  separate  organ  of  the  body  has  its  own  special  intercourse  with 
special  forces  of  the  sun  and  earth :  the  eye  with  light,  the  Inngs 
with  air,  the  heart  with  heat,  the  brain  with  electricity.  The  physical 
environment  is  divided  into  energies  of  the  sun  and  matter  of  the 
earth ;  the  physiology  of  the  body  is  functioned  by  the  physics  of 
the  nniverse  aronnd  ns.  The  environment  may  be  termed  as  the 
ultimate  and  proximate,  for  the  matter  which  the  earth  supplies  is 
inoperative  without  the  energies  of  the  sun.  The  sun  is  the  ulti- 
mate.    The  vital  force,  the  unseen  imponderable  we  call  Life,  exists 

by  society. 

♦  ••  First  Principle*/'  p.  1(J. 
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The  higher  catnre,  by  which  we  are  removed  far  from  the  sentient 
world  below  as,  may  be  said  to  be  layered — to  speak  in  terms  of 
biology — with  three  main  faculties.  The  reasoning  facalty  translates 
the  world  of  sense  to  ns;  the  ethical  faculty  communicates  with 
human  society ;  the  religious  faculty  communicates  with  supernatural 
society.  The  sphere  of  the  religious  faculty  is  the  spiritual  nniverse ; 
the- intercourse  it  finds  there  is  the  society  of  God,  variously  named 
as  Jehovah,  the  Ever-present;  Zeus,  the  Shining  One;  Tien,  the. 
Eternal,  in  China ;  Aditi,  the  Boundless  One,  in  India ;  Tangaloa« 
the  Unrestricted,  in  Polynesia ;  Umkulumkulu,  the  Eternal  Father,  in 
Southern  Africa.  He  is  the  environment  of  the  faculty,  who  oom- 
passes  us  behind  and  before,  who  possesses  our  ''  reins." 

When  we  speak  of  the  religious  faculty  and  its  environment,  we 
are  speaking  of  the  action  and  reaction  of  forces.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  speak  of  religious  beliefs,  rites,  customs  ;  but  these  are  of 
the  intellect,  and  are  the  literary  or  artistic  expressions,  with  indifferent 
success,  of  the  operations  of  these  forces.  The  religious  faculty  has 
produced  the  facts  which  have  ruled  the  entire  field  of  history,  and 
we  go  behind  the  facts  and  find  the  forces  which  have  shaped  these 
facts.  There  is  an  internal  vital  force  in  the  religions  faculty,  its 
own  force,  and  there  are  external  environing  forces,  soliciting  and 
stimulating  the  faculty.  In  this  interaction  wo  have  the  events,  the 
changes,  the  crises  of  history.  The  parallel  between  the  natural  and 
spiritual  world  is  more  than  a  mere  analogy.  The  plan  of  the  two 
worlds  is  at  bottom  the  same :  it  is  continuous  from  lower  to  higher, 
from  the  body  to  the  soul,  from  physiology  to  psychology. 

In  the  language  of  science,  worship  is  the  intercourse  of  the 
religious  faculty  with  its  environment.  In  the  last  evolution  of 
religion,  in  the  Christian  era,  the  worship  of  Christ  is  the  distinctive 
transaction  with  supernatural  society.  The  response  of  the  religious 
faculty  to  the  impact  of  Christ  has  given  the  impulse  and  impress 
which  have  pushed  the  promising  nations  into  the  highest  civilisa- 
tion, stamped  an  ideal  of  character,  and  shaped  the  Western  races 
into  tyi)es. 

The  Resurrection  is  the  event  which  introduces  Christ  into  the 
Unseen,  to  be  henceforward  the  correspondent  of  the  religious  faculty, 
and  when  this  intercourse  is  established  the  faculty  passes  into  the 
new  type  we  call  Christian.  The  Resurrection  cannot  be  viewed 
apart  from  the  Ascension,  or  the  departure  from  the  earthly  scene. 
In  the  Resurrection  He  is  a  few  miles  from  the  unseen;  in  the 
Ascension,  within  the  gates.  Electric  with  sympathy  by  His  suffer- 
ings and  death,  the  religious  faculty  becomes  percipient  of  His 
presence  in  the  unseen,  and  responds  to  Him,  and  in  the  resulting 
communication  Christian  religiousness  acquires  the  complexity  and 
clearness  which  is  distinctive  of  this  latest  evolution. 
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The  historian  laments  that  Christ  did  not  prolong  His  stay  on  the 
earth  afcer  His  resurrection  and  make  the  record  of  the  fact  conclusive 
beyond  gainsay.  He  forgets  that  no  contemporary  testimony  is  proof 
against  the  unwillingness  of  the  heart  to  admit  inconvenient  facts 
which  cross  our  interests,  which  demand  the  submission  of  reason  and 
the  sacrifice  of  pleasure.  Testimony  after  2000  years  must  anyhow 
go  before  a  court  of  historical  experts,  who  only  can  decide,  and  all 
others  must  follow,  according  to  the  bent  of  their  minds,  and  take 
side  with  experts,  who  are  always  divided.  Moreover,  religion  driven 
by  the  force  of  miracle  is  a  tyranny  which  excites  insurrection.  The 
miraculous,  which  Christ  brought  with  Him,  was  one  of  His  dangerous 
gifts  for  this  world,  and  the  class  of  temptation  which  tried  Him 
severely  came  from  this  gift.  It  is  often  said  there  is  a  standing 
feud  between  religion  and  science.  This  is  a  mistake  of  a  kind  too 
common;  the  real  feud  is  between  the  reasoning  faculty  and  the 
religious  faculty,  the  self-assertiveness  of  reason  and  the  self-sacrifice 
of  religion.  Religion  overpowered  reason  in  the  life  of  Christ  by 
miracle,  and  the  unreasoning  violence  which  committed  the  crime  of 
the  Crucifixion  was  produced  by  this  ci^il  war  which  tried  to  suppress 
religion.  If  the  Eesurrection  had  overpowered  the  mind  by  the 
merely  miraculous  in  it,  it  had  not  served  a  religious  function. 
Its  power  consists  in  its  being  the  persuasive  medium  of  spiritual 
intercourse. 

The  lament  of  the  historian  overlooks  the  supreme  note  of  reb'gion. 
Religion  is  a  transaction  with  the  unseen  universe.  If  even  happy 
relations  had  began  with  Christ  in  the  flesh  after  the  Resurrection, 
the  religion  which  has  ruled  the  Western  world  had  been  stifled  in 
Jerusalem.  There  was  danger  to  the  innermost  circle  if  Christ  had 
continued  longer  and  displayed  Himself  in  the  body.  Worship,  to 
be  worship,  is  communication  with  the  unseen  world,  and  nothing 
would  have  been  gained  in  delaying  this  intercourse  by  His  detention 
in  the  visible  world.  Religion,  to  be  religion,  reposes  on  supernatural 
relations.  Christ  expressed  His  sense  of  this  danger  and  His  urgency 
about  the  supernatural  relations  when  He  hindered  Mary  Magdalene 
from  worshipping  Him  and  despatched  her  to  His  disciples  with  the 
message  of  spiritual  religion,  saying  :  ''Hold  me  not  in  worship  just 
now,  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father ;  but  go  to  my  brethren, 
and  say  to  them,  I  ascend  unto  my  Father  and  your  Father,  to  my  God 
and  your  (Jod  " — when  intercourse  will  begin. 

There  is  a  native  bias  in  the  reasoning  faculty  against  the 
miraculous.  When  the  religious  faculty  is  clouded  by  honest  doubts 
Itt  the  miraculous  of  the  Resurrection  stand  by  meanwhile  and  com- 
munications be  begun  with  the  risen  Loid  in  the  heavens,  howsoever 
He  got  there.  There  is  a  faith  in  doubt,  as  there  is  light  in  twilight, 
electricity  in  the  cloudy  as  in  the  hard  nut  there  sleeps  a  summer  of 
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foliage  and  fruit.  We  cannot  be  too  alive  to  the  first  principle  that 
there  is  no  religion  without  oltra-nataral  intercourse,  and  no  Christianity 
without  ultra-natural  intercourse  with  Christ.  As  this  intercourse 
becomes  experience,  the  manner  of  the  Besurrection  as  told  in  the 
Gospels  will  be  found  to  be  in  proportion  and  perspective. 

We  are  speaking  of  forces  urging  life  forward,  not  with  theories  or 
creeds  of  religion.  The  presence  of  Christ  in  the  heavens  is  the 
supreme  stimulus  which  has  pushed  the  Western  world  beyond  the 
Eastern.  Uis  worship  is  the  endeavour  of  its  millions,  intercourse 
with  Him  the  sacred  experience  of  them  in  whom  religion  has  free 
scope,  the  delicate  note  of  their  best  hymns.  ^'  A  liability  to  be 
unfolded  arises  from  the  actions  and  the  reactions  between  organisms 
and  their  fluctuating  movements,"  ^  is  one  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's 
canons  of  biological  science.  In  the  unfolding  of  religion  we  mark 
the  growing  distinctness  with  which  the  religious  faculty  perceives 
the  supernatural  and  the  growing  sympathy  of  relations. 

We  are  interpreting  the  co-operating  forces  of  two  worlds,  not  recon- 
ciling religion  and  science,  which  is  an  obsolete  chapter  of  literature. 

When  we  compare  the  intercourse  of  the  religious  faculty  with 
Christ  and  this  same  intercourse  with  the  Eternal  among  primitive 
nations,  we  discern  the  likeness  of  religions  phenomena  generally,  and 
the  unlikeness  which  is  distinctive  of  the  forward  movement.  The 
striking  unlikeness  is  in  the  disclosure  of  a  more  opulent  environment 
and  in  the  simplicity  of  intercourse  which  have  taken  place. 

The  space  between  the  visible  and  the  invisible  which  the  religious 
faculty  most  traverse  is  in  primitive  religions  crowded  with  priests, 
rites,  sacrifices,  images.  The  inner  circle  of  the  Hebrew  nation  had 
dispensed  wholly  with  images,  but  the  rest  remained — many  rites, 
many  sacrifices,  as  in  all  religions.  Gibbon  says  of  Boman  life,  *'  the 
innumerable  deities  and  rites  of  polytheism  were  closely  interwoven 
with  every  circumstance  of  public  and  private  life."  Mr.  Spencer, 
quoting  a  missionary,  shows  us  the  power  of  the  religious  faculty  in 
the  modem  Hindu — '^  he  is  a  religious  being  of  wonderful  earnestness 
and  persistency."  The  Hindu  looks  this  because  of  the  enormous 
labour  he  imposes  upon  himself  to  clear  his  way  into  the  supernatural 
world.  We  may  say  generally  that  the  medium  of  intercourse  for  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Boman  was  cloudy,  and  to  his  credit  be  it  said  that 
he  spared  no  labour  to  find  for  the  religious  faculty  its  appropriate 
nutriment  and  struggled  his  way  into  the  invisible. 

One  of  the  earliest  facts  we  meet  in  the  evolution  of  religion 

through  the  Besurrection  respects  the  clearness  of  the  way  into  the 

supernatural  and  the  directness  of  the  intercourse.     The  deities  and 

deifications  of  the  Greek  and  Boman  age,  which  were  detailed  traces 

•  •♦Principles  of  Biology,"  vol.  i.  p.  431. 
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of  the  dmoe  foond  in  nature  and  man,  were  QDiBod  in  the  person  of 
Cbriat,  as  the  First-born  of  the  Creation.  The  toilsome  purifications, 
propitiations,  mortifications^of  the  Hebrew  age  were  unified  by  His  death 
and  resurrection,  and  He  was  seen  the  First-born  from  the  dead.  The 
Resurrection  placing  Christ  in  the  unseen  as  the  correspondent  of  the 
religious  faculty  has  swept  the  floor  of  the  temple  clean  of  prieat^ 
sacriBce,  ceremony^  and  left  man  alone  with  Ood  in  an  unseen  solitude 
of  companionship.  The  very  temple  walls  are  pulled  down  and  there 
is  nothing  between  us  and  God  but  clear  space  and  sky,  lighted  by 
sun  and  star.  Direct  society  with  the  supernatural  world  is  the 
progress  made ;  spirit  touches  Spirit  without  the  intervention  of  any 
earthly  stimulus,  be  it  altar,  image,  priest.  The  revolution  effected 
ii  socomplete  that  we  have  almost  forgotten  and  scarcely  understand 
tlie  deities  of  Greece  and  Borne,  and  it  would  be  an  unmeaning  sensa- 
tioil  to  see  the  sacrifice  of  a  lamb  as  a  religious  service.  We  have 
only  to  consider  the  lordly  casta  of  priesthood  supplanted  by  a  demo- 
cracy which  needs  no  mediation,  bat  transacts  directly  with  the  unseen 
world,  to  mark  the  evolution  of  religion  which  has  taken  place. 

This  development  was  obtained  by  an  unfolding  of  the  religions 
friculty  and  the  disclosure  in  the  environment,  **  As  life  becomes 
higher,  the  environment  becomes  more  complex/'  is  an  aphorism  of 
biological  science.  When  the  historic  life  of  Christ  was  translated 
into  the  unseen  universe  and  intercourse  was  begun  with  Him,  He 
was  seen  in  the  Trinity  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost*  The 
Infinite,  the  Eternal,  the  Absolute,  which  was  the  simple  conception 
of  the  Power  with  which  the  religious  faculty  was  responsive,  was 
illtiminated  by  the  place  of  Christ  in  the  Trinity,  and  the  Godhead 
became  sympathetic,  conceived  in  terms  of  the  family.  The  environ- 
ment has  shown  its  complexity  to  the  unfolding  religious  faculty. 

The  intercourse  clarified  by  the  unfolded  faculty  and  the  complexity 
disclosed  in  the  Oodhead  are  phenomena  which  mark  progress  and 
direct  the  fature  course  of  evolutionary  history. 

The  Trinity  has  been  regarded  as  a  mystery  which  is  to  be  left 
alone  in  its  unsearchableness*  A  mystery  is  a  mystery  by  the  light 
which  is  on  one  side  of  it  and  the  darkness  on  the  other,  just  as  the 
unknown  is  the  unknown  by  the  light  which  is  on  the  known  side  of 
the  unknown.  The  light  on  the  one  side  of  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity^  which  has  excited  the  evolution  of  religion,  has  come  from  the 
historic  life  of  Christ  passed  into  the  unseen  and  His  presence  there 
as  the  correspondent  of  the  religious  faculty.  Such  is  the  clearness 
of  thta  light  that  the  darkness  on  the  other  side  of  the  mystery  is  now 
the  inspiring  hoiie  of  the  future.  In  Hebers  hymn  the  known  and 
nnkaowii  of  the  Godhead  have  become  the  emotion  of  a  lyric  : 

^Holf.  haXj^  Uoly,  thoagh  the  darknesa  biie  Tbee, 
Ood  ia  Three  Persoos,  filesse  I  Trinttj,'* 
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Mr.  Spencer  has  given  ns  a  conception  of  the  Infinite  in  terms 
borrov^ed  froin  physical  science  :  ''  Amid  the  mysteries  ^hich  become 
the  more  mysterioas  the  more  they  are  thought  about,  there  will  re- 
main the  one  absolute  certainty,  that  he  (man)  is  ever  in  presence  of  an 
Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy  from  which  all  things  proceed."  Popularly 
rendered,  the  Infinite  Energy  means,  the  Light  of  light,  the  unseen 
son  beyond  the  seen.  It  is  a  reversion  to  Greek  idealism  as  it  passed 
from  the  to  ov  of  Plato,  the  Being  of  being,  to  the  to  irpwTov  kivovv 
of  Aristotle,  the  Energy  of  energy.  If  this  conception  become 
popular  and  a  religion  be  inspired  by  it  to  communicate  with  the 
lufinite  Energy,  it  will  be  necessary  to  revive  the  spirits  of  natare 
which  we  know  as  gods  and  goddesses  as  a  medium  of  corre- 
spondence. Worship  would  then  require  the  Greek  sensuous  inter- 
vention of  deities,  sacrifice,  ceremony.  If  it  dispenses  with  this 
intervention  it  will  be  because  it  has  got  graft  on  the  Christian  stock 
as  modern  Hebraism  is. 

The  critical  movements  of  the  Christian  centuries  have  been  directed 
by  the  quality  of  the  communicatipn  which  the  Besurrection  had 
established,  and  in  the  latest  epoch  this  qaality  divides  the  Western 
races  in  degrees  of  efficiency.  The  history  of  the  Western  world  is  a 
history  of  the  struggle,  nobly  sustained,  more  or  less  successful,  with 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  religious  faculty  to  revert  to  the  older 
types.  Reversion,  or  regression,  is  a  large  fact  in  nature.  The  apos- 
tolic age  was  a  brilliant  outburst  of  direct  communication,  the  litera- 
ture of  which  ifl  the  New  Testament,  which  proclaims  aloud  the 
abolition  of  priest,  sacrifice,  ceremony.  A  few  centuries  later  we 
see  a  theocracy  installed  in  Bome,  and  a  modified  reversion  to  the 
classical  world  has  taken  place  by  the  revival  of  priest,  ceremony, 
and  a  sacrifice  obtained  by  a  sort  of  metaphysical  magic,  which  is 
known  as  Transubstantiation. 

The  Reformation  was  no  other  than  the  brightening  of  the  religious 
faculty  for  direct  intercourse  with  Christ.  The  Thirty  Years'  War 
was  the  fierce  German  struggle  to  preserve  this  clearness.  Cranmer, 
Ridley,  Latimer  submitted  to  be  burnt  to  safeguard  the  distinctness 
of  the  unseen  world  which  they  had  found,  and  Latimer  said  when 
the  fagots  were  lighted  that  they  were  lighting  a  light  that  day 
which  shall  lighten  all  England.  The  Puritans  left  England  for  an 
unknown  country  to  preserve  the  form  of  direct  communication  which 
they  had  found,  and  founded  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  republic.  The 
Methodist  revival  in  England  was  a  clarifying  of  the  space  between 
the  soul  and  Christ,  which  had  become  cloudy  with  dulness  and 
indifference.  Andrew  Melville  told  the  Stuart  king  that  there  were 
two  kings  in  Scotland,  King  Jesus  and  Xing  James,  and  he  repre- 
sented a  national  sentiment,  which  broke  out  in  the  Covenanting 
revolution.      In   1843  one-half  of  the  clergy  of  Scotland  threw  up 
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their  livings  in  the  Sfcate-endowed  Church,  and  more  than  half  of  the 
people  followed  by  the  force  of  this  sentiment.  It  was  felt  that  in 
the  choice  of  a  minieter  the  people  should  come  into  direct  relations 
with  the  risen  Lord,  and  that  in  the  presentation  to  livings  by  patrons 
this  communication  w&a  obscnred,  and  even  scandalised.  The  State 
refused  the  abolition  of  the  obscuring  intervention,  and  the  Scottish 
Disruption  took  place  which  has  changed  the  whole  political,  civil, 
and  social  life  of  Scotland. 

Professor  Froude  is  in  lively  sympathy  with  the  Reformers.  He 
holds  that  the  modern  world  is  wholly  their  making,  and  he  has  told 
the  struggle  of  this  making  in  hia  "  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent." 
Yet,  throughout  this  book  he  does  not  come  near  the  inner  force  at 
work  at  this  period,  and  he  hangs  on  the  outskirts.  Over  and  again 
he  says,  "  the  original  Reformation  was  a  revolt  of  the  laity  against 
the  clergy,  a  revolt  against  a  complicated  and  all-embracing  tyranny  "  ;* 
again*  "  The  Reformation  really  turned  on  one  point — ^whether  the 
laity  were  or  were  not  to  have  a  voice  in  spiritual  questions,"  *  This 
wan  apparent  on  the  surface ;  but  why  did  the  laity  at  that  particular 
period  regard  a  theocracy  as  a  tyranny,  and  why  did  they  want  a 
voice  in  spiritual  matters,  when  for  a  thousand  years  their  ancestors 
had  found  the  Church  a  useful  intermediary  between  them  and  the 
unseen  universe  ?  And  why  should  the  result  of  this  revolt  be  another 
genus  of  the  same  religion,  constrQcting  a  new  order  of  ideas  and 
forces,  which  divides,  with  the  older  order,  the  life  of  the  Western 
world?  It  is  true  what  Froude,  with  painful  iterationj  says,  that 
popes,  bishops,  and  clergy  were  at  this  period  a  body  of  open  profli- 
gateSp  who  at  the  same  time  claimed  to  be  in  communication  with 
Christ  and  to  dispense  a  dep5t  of  supernatural  gifts*  The  demand  of 
the  laity  was  for  a  moral  reformation  of  the  clergy,  while  the  abstract 
claim  of  supernatural  intercourse  was  not  disputed.  There  was  not  a 
breath  of  rationalism  at  this  period.  Just  here  lay  the  problem  of 
the  Reformation  and  the  inner  forces  of  the  revolntion.  The  com- 
munication was  not  disputed,  though  the  claimants  were  mere  pre- 
tenders to  it,  because  the  laity  had  themselves  been  growing  into  a 
vivid  communion  with  the  supernatural  world,  and  they  felt  that 
int^rention  of  priest,  sacrifice,  ceremony  was  not  necessary.  The 
corruption  of  the  clergy  only  brought  into  relief  the  direct  personal 
intercourse  of  every  soul  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  by  which  a  spiritual 
devnfocracy  was  established. 

The  distinctive  progress  the  Western  races  have  made  has  been 
determined  by  the  intercourse  of  the  religious  facnlty  with  the  risen 
Lord.  Chrifctendom  can  be  readily  divided  into  two  large  classes — 
the  Catholic  and  Evangelical — each  with  sub-clasees,  by  the  compara- 
tive distiuctnefis  of  the  Christian  religious  faculty.  The  comparative 
•  "  LeotafM  oa  the  Council  of  Trent,"  pp.  41,  GO,  136, 
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indiBtinctneBB  in  which  the  unseen  world  is  seen  requires  the  stimnluB 
of  priest,  art,  ceremony,  and  the  metaphorical  sacrifice  known  as 
Transnbstautiation.  An  indirect  worship  marks  out  the  Catholic 
class.  The  comparative  distinctness  in  which  the  nnseen  world  i& 
seen  makes  the  direct  worship  which  asks  for  no  intermediaries,  and 
distinguishes  the  Evangelical  class. 

The  efficiency  of  the  Christian  races  in  the  work  of  the  world  ir 
measured  by  the  quality  of  this  worship.  We  compare  North  and 
South  America,  Spain  and  England^  Germany  and  Austria,  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  and  we  find  that  a  high-class  energy  of  commerce  and 
colonising  is  the  property  of  the  Evangelical  communities. 

The  religious  faculty  having  developed  under  this  pressure,  the- 
ethical  dispositions  take  character  from  it.  Environment  is  another 
name  for  society;  we  become  transcripts  of  the  society  we  keep. 
Fellowship  with  the  Resurrection  power  has  likened  character  to  Christ,, 
and  created  a  distinctive  order  of  ethics,  which  has  given  trend  to  the 
politics,  laws,  and  economics  of  the  modem  world.  It  gave  a  new 
conception  of  human  nature,  and  pressed  men  into  new  relations  with 
men. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  now  admitted  that  the  supernatural  is  a 
stimulating  factor  in  the  evolution  of  conduct,  though,  in  his  "  Data 
of  Ethics,"  published  many  years  ago,  he  regretted  the  persistent 
addiction  of  men  to  the  supernatural.  In  his  last  volume,  lately 
published,  he  concedes,  with  a  kind  of  grudge  indeed,  but  all  the 
more  effectually  indicating  that  the  reasons  for  the  concession  are 
conclusive,  with  true  genius,  slowly  and  surely,  perceiving  the  unity 
of  the  faculties  which  compose  our  being :  "  Possibly  only  a  motive 
so  powerful  as  that  of  terror  of  the  supernatural  could  have  strengthened 
the  habit  of  self-denial  in  the  requisite  degree — a  habit  which  we 
must  remember  is  an  essential  factor  in  right  conduct  towards  others, 
as  well  as  in  the  proper  regulation  of  conduct  for  self-denial."  *  If 
Mr.  Spencer  had  not,  unfortunately,  at  an  early  part  of  his  life  resiled  , 
from  unevolved  theological  dogmas,  and  conceived  a  bias  against  the 
religion  of  his  countrymen,  and  thus  come  to  misunderstand  and 
unconsciously  to  travesty  it,  he  would  naturally,  as  the  genius  of 
Evolution,  have  shown  us  that  this  terror  of  the  sopematural  has  been 
modified  and  become  a  genial  efi9uence  through  the  historic  Person 
of  Christ  taking  His  place  in  the  supernatural.  In  the  life,  literature, 
diaries,  poetry,  prayers  of  his  countrymen — in  Gladstone  and  Salisbury, 
in  Browning  and  Tennyson,  in  Generals  Havelock  and  Gordon,  in 
Faraday  and  Clerk  Maxwell,  in  Newman,  Henry  Marty n,  and  David 
Livingstone — he  would  have  discovered  in  thinkers  of  every  shade, 
representing  the  millions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  that  the  super- 
•  "  PriDciplea  of  Sociology,"  yoL  UL  p.  144. 
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as  been  felt  nnd  found  in  experience  to  be  the  home  from 
which  we  have  come  and  to  which  we  are  returning,  and  that  thk 
gf^ial  modification  has  been  obtained  by  the  religions  faculty  respond- 
tng  to  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  unseen*  It  is  a  renaisBance  of 
those  shadowy  recollections "  and  **  mystic  gleams "  the  homing 
stincte  which  lay  too  deep  in  the  old  world  to  be  got  at. 
Mr.  Lecky  haa  written  the  **  History  of  European  Morals/*  and  has 
t  his  finger  on  the  period  when  morals  received  a  fresh  impulse  and 
k  a  new  departure  which  has  slowly  changed  the  social  condition 
of  the  Western  world.  Ho  says,  **Any  impartial  observer  would 
describe  the  most  distinctive  virtues  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament 
aa  love,  charity,  philanthpopy,"  These  virtues  were  in  the  old  world 
BB  rudiments,  but  so  rudimentary  that  they  could  not  be  called  by 
that  name.  The  expansion  of  tbege  ethical  rudiments  took  place 
quickly  under  the  warm  pressure  of  the  Resurrection,  A  new  ethical 
history  began  that  day  when  the  risen  Lord  extracted  this  love  from 
His  disciples,  and  then  pronounced  the  sequence  of  it  as  a  service  to 
humanity  at  large.  He  drew  out,  with  pathetic  repetition,  the 
affection  to  Himself  which  lay  in  the  folds  of  human  nature,  and 
which  we  must  regard  as  lying  in  germ  in  us,  saying,  **  Lovest  thou 
me  ?  *'  •  Then,  as  this  love  runs  into  service^  He  eaid^  "  Feed  the 
tender  and  bruised  ones ;  lead  strong,  liberal  souls ;  feed  and  lead  all 
of  every  temper  and  condition,''  The  love  of  Christ  is  the  new 
emotion  which  has  given  to  morality  its  European  history. 

The  service  of  man  found  its  first  sphere  in  the  missionary  enter- 
prise. Love  hastens  to  share  with  others  the  good  it  has  found,  and 
the  chief  find  is  that  of  the  new  supernatural  world.  Almost  at  the 
rame  time  it  began  <to  equalise  the  sociaL  conditions  and  to  create  a 
new  natural  world.  It  soon  undermined  the  old  instatntion  of  slavery 
and  recast  the  relations  of  man  to  man,  of  the  strong  to  the  weak,  the 
more  capable  to  the  less  capable.  Slavery  passed  into  serfdom,  a 
more  humane  relation  and  a  step  towards  equality.  This  equalising 
affection,  vibrant  of  the  Resurrection ,  kept  quietly  suggesting  to  the 
maases  the  sense  of  their  native  quality,  and  persuading  the  ruling 
cheeaa  to  recognise  the  native  rights  of  humanity.  Feudal  villenage 
dbippeared,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  capitalist  and  the  worker,  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant.  The  next  step  was  the  grant  of  political 
suffrage,  educational  advantages,  and  a  fair  field  to  all  in  the  struggle 
for  life.  We  are  in  this  stage  just  now»  the  self-regarding  interests 
restrained,  and  the  other-regarding  sympathy  developed,  and  if 
further  development  proceeds  under  the  same  pressure,  the  conflicting 
claims  of  individualism  and  fiocialism  will  be  brought  into  closer 
wscord  by  the  generation  of  a  finer  form  of  sympathy.  But  we  must 
ii«rays  remeniber  the  historic   connection  of  this  social  sympathy^ 

•  John  »ri*  15-17. 
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broken  from  the  upper  foantains,  and  the  fonntainlesB  Bympathy  and 
BOciaUsm  mnst  dry  np.  » 

Professor  Haxley  expected  a  time  when  the  evolntionary  prooees 
will  divorce  ethics  from  religion.*  It  is  always  dangerous  to  propheej, 
more  especially  for  a  biologist  to  predict  that  in  the  next  dispensation 
of  evolution  the  bird  will  dispense  with  wing  and  the  earth  with  air, 
or  the  horse  with  his  specialised  foot  and  the  sun  with  its  heat. 
Professor  Huxley  was  in  search  of  an  historic  illustration  of  this 
ethical  evolution,  and  found  it  in  the  Hebrew  prophets.  The  very 
proof  he  offered  had  on  the  face  of  it  the  disproof  of  his  contentioD. 
He  quoted,  and  could  not  have  quoted  a  finer  summary  of  ethics, 
from  Micah :  "  He  hath  shown  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good,  and  what 
doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly  and  to  love  mercy  and 
to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God."  The  soliciting  forces  of  religion  are 
here  in  the  Lord  who  requires,  in  the  Gk)d  with  whom  the  man  is  to 
walk.  Sir  Henry  Maine  has  told  us  that  every  nation  of  antiquity 
claims  a  divine  origin  and  supernatural  sanctions  for  its  moral  code, 
which  means  that  the  thinkers  of  every  nation  had  found  in  their 
experience  that  religion  and  morality  have  a  common  source,  that 
they  are  the  north  and  south  of  a  polar  force.  This  isolation  has 
been  effected  by  superior  minds  in  our  day ;  but  so  long  as  the  social 
atmosphere  is  charged  with  Christian  ideals  and  influences  as  it  is 
now,  morality  cannot  discharge  itself  from  religion,  and  the  diischarge 
remains  only  in  theory. 

Professor  Huxley  had  the  genius  to  perceive  that  an  evolution  of 
ethics  had  taken  place  in  the  prophets  of  Israel ;  but  he  did  not 
perceive  that  the  force  of  this  evolution  came  from  more  direct 
relations  with  Jehovah,  the  Eternal  God,  that  tb^y  had  dispensed  with 
or  made  little  account  of  rites,  priests,  sacrifices  as  a  medium  of 
intercourse.  Their  message  invariably  carried  this  note  :^ ''  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,'*  and  they  came  out  of  the  secret  chambers  of  communion  to 
publish  the  higher  type  of  morality.  Bat  this  evolution  was  only 
established  as  a  new  genus  of  morality  when  the  Resurrection  power 
had  lifted,  not  only[select  spirits,  but  the  masses,  into  direct  intercourse 
with  the  supernatural  world.  The  Christian  qualities  of  humility  and 
meekness,  of  patience  and  courage,  of  diligence  and  activity,  of  truth 
and  honesty,  of  self-denial  and  philanthropy — ^the  Christian  species 
of  personal  character  and  social  sympathy — is  a  reflection  and 
equivalent  of  this  intercourse.  We  can  trace  what  the  Hebrew 
would  have  called  the  new  social  covenant  between  man  and  man  up 
on  to  the  mountain  where  the  worship  of  Christ  began.t 

The  Resurrection,  further,  has  given  a  clearness  to  the  moral  order 
of  our  world,  which  not  merely  saves  us  from  confusion,  but  nerves 
•  Nineteenth  Century ,  April  1886.  p.  506.  f  Luke  xxiv.  50-53. 


and  cbeers  ns  with  hope.  A  gloom  hangs  over  our  being  by  reason 
of  sin  and  pain  and  death.  We  are  galled  by  the  sin  that  flecks  ns, 
the  mistakes  which  dog  our  steps,  the  littleness  which  bars  us,  the 
fewness  of  our  dajs,  the  drudgery  of  our  toils,  and  the  shadow  at  the 
end.  We  get  dashed  with  sadness,  and  we  give  ourselves  away  as 
nothings,  with  no  one  to  look  after  us  and  nothing  to  hope  for.  We 
naturally  question  the  reasonableness  of  things  and  lose  sweetness. 
There  are  not  wanting  symptoms  that  the  trouble  of  our  world  and  the 
burden  of  being  are  pressing  hard  upon  the  thinking  of  our  time,  and 
though  languor  is  not  by  any  means  general,  it  is  not  a  negligeable 
factor  in  an  advancing  civilisation. 

Professor  Huxley  has  written  a  classic  of  the  sorrow  of  evolution  in 
these  words: 

**X  know  no  study  which  is  so  unutterably  saddening  aff  that  of  the 
volution  of  humanity  as  It  is  set  forth  in  the  annals  of  history.     Out  of  the 
rknessof  prehistoric  ages  man  emerges  with  the  marks  of  his  lowly  origin 
'strong  upoo  him.     He  is  a  brute  only  more  intelligent  than  other  brutes,  a 
blind  x^rey  to  impulses  which  as  often  lead  him  to  destruction,  a  victim  to 
t  -lis  which  make  his  mental  existence  a  terror  and  a  burden  and 

t  d  life  with  barren  toll  and  battle.    He  attains  a  certain  degree 

iL  and  develops  a  more  or  less  workable  theory  of  life  in  such 
t  ie  situations  tJLS  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  or  of  Egypt,  and  then  for 

thousands  of  years  struggles  with  varying  fortunes,  attended  by  iniinite 
wickedness,  bloodshed,  and  misery,  to  maintain  himself  at  this  point  against 
ihe  greed  and  ambition  of  his  fellow  men/' 

Hoxley  eaw  no  improvement  in  modern  conditions,  though  he  wished 
it,  and  it  was  a  relief  to  him  to  think  that  some  kindly  comet  will 
come  and  in  a  collision  send  this  earth  back  into  its  primitive  mist  and 
on  a  physical  bnsinefis.  There  ia  a  sadness  which  lingers  on  the  edge 
of  the  sweet,  bnt  this  is  a  sadness  on  the  edge  of  despair  for  a  benevo- 
lent and  opulent  mind  like  that  of  Uuxley.  Mere  science  is  not  able 
to  sustain  the  peace  of  the  mind  or  the  honours  of  existence.  When 
the  science  of  nature  decliues  to  interview  the  supernatural  and  has  no 
word  from  it,  fine  minds  deliver  themselves  to  a  solitude,  and  in  the 
gloom  of  that  solitude  unkind  thoughts  will  come  and  a  grievance  will 

felt  against  the  arrangement  of  things. 

Mr.  Hardy  is  a  popular  novelist  of  the  day  and  a  superb  artist.   He 

not  wanting  in  sympathy  with  the  tragic  fates  of  young  human 
He  has  felt  them  and  cast  them  in  a  system  of  unkindnesa 
iiich  he  makes  attractive  to  a  class  of  readers,  and  perhaps  instruc- 
tive in  warning  to  serious  minds,  by  his  art  in  painting  sensual 
situational  He  finishes  the  tragedy  of  *'  Tess  of  the  D*Urbervilles  "  : 
•*  The  Preeident  of  the  Immortals  (in  ^schylean  phrase)  had  ended 
his  sport  with  Tees,"  In  a  later  work  of  art  he  will  have  science 
that  the  time  is  coming  when  children  will  say  that  they  are  not 

ited  here,  and  the  wiah  not  to  live  will  become  general.     The 
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merely  beautiful  is  not  able  to  sustain  the  burden,  the  balance,  or  the 
beauty  of  existence.  In  the  pressure  of  his  yastness,  in  the  bars  of 
his  durance,  in  scenes  of  paiu,  the  artist  whines  or  weeps^  at  his  worst 
rages.  He  cannot  understand  the  sacrificial  arrangements  of  the  world 
in  his  impatience  for  happiness. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  recognised  ^^  malevolence  "  in  nature  when 
parasites  are  permitted  to  torture  and  kill  superior  organisms,  when 
animals  are  equipped  with  cruel  contrivances  to  prey  upon  each  other. 
He  takes  comfort  in  the  thought  that  evolution  will  eliminate  these 
evils.*  Evolution  has  produced  them,  and  that  it  should  bemock  its 
own  work  in  the  past  by  undoing  it  in  the  future,  and  that  so  slowly 
as  to  show  still  no  signs  of  repentance,  is  a  draft  on  the  future 
which  no  biologist  can  honour,  for  more  than  half  the  species  of  the 
animal  kingdom  just  now  are  parasites,  and  nearly  all  animals  are 
provided  with  cruel  weapons  of  offence  and  defence.  A  great  philoso- 
pher cannot  be  despairing,  but  Mr.  Si)eucer  is  bewildered  with  the 
facts  of  evil.  Mr.  John  Stnarfc  Mill  was  also  bewildered,  and  bluntly 
tells  us  so :  "  No  one  can  be  so  silly  as  to  expect  common  human 
morality  from  nature.  ...  In  sober  trath,  nearly  all  the  things 
which  men  are  hanged  or  imprisoned  for  doing  to  one  another  are 
nature's  every-day  performances.'' 

The  philosophy  whose  purview  is  this  side  of  things  only,  which 
does  not  say  plainly  that  it  is  waiting  to  see  the  side  of  things  behind 
the  sunset  and  beyond  the  stars,  which  does  not  impart  a  personal 
interest  to  each  man  in  the  unseen,  must  be  silent  on  the  goodness  of 
things  here,  for  there  are  laws  working  in  the  creation  which  we  can- 
not justify,  and  there  are  things  allowed  in  human  affairs  which 
we  cannot  approve.  There  is  a  trouble  in  the  heart  of  this  world 
which  is  beyond  our  knowing,  and  if  it  has  not  part  in  sublime  issues 
in  the  fature,  philosophy  has  no  choice  but  to  pronounce  nature 
criminal  and  evolution  malevolent. 

The  cause  of  this  uneasiness  is  easily  gauged  from  the  side  of  biology. 
A  marked  phenomenon  of  progressing  life  is  clearness — clearer  form, 
clearer  organ,  clearer  function,  clearer  environment.  A  simple  example 
from  the  breastbone  will  illustrate  this  clearness,  in  the  words  of  an 
anatomist :  '^  At  first  a  mere  outcrop  of  the  feebly  developed  costal 
arches  in  the  amphibia,  it  becomes  the  keystone  of  perfect  arches  in 
the  reptiles,  then  the  fulcrum  of  exquisitely  constructed  organs  of 
flight  in  the  bird,  and  lastly  forms  the  mobile  front  of  the  heaving 
chest  of  the  highest  vertebrata."  An  air-breathing  lang  is  a  clarified 
organ,  the  sternum  heaving  with  the  breath  is  a  clear  structure,  air 
and  light  are  a  clearer  medium  than  water.  In  the  advanced  form  a 
co-adaptation  of  clearness  has  emerged.     It  would  be  a  physiological 

♦  Chapters   on   the  General  Aspects  of   the  Special  Ci  cation   Hypothesis   and 
BTolution  Hypothesis,  "Principles  of  Biology,"  voL  i.  pp.  834  and  347. 
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nneasinefis  if,  when  the  lang  bad  left  tne  gill  state  behind,  the  breast- 
bone had  remained  a  mere  oatcrop  of  the  costal  arches.  It  woald  be 
a  physiological  confasion  if  When  long  and  breastbone  had  both  emerged 
the  creatare  had  kept  its  water  habitat^  or  even  the  amphibian  habit 
of  partly  water  and  partly  land.  There  is  no  more  pitiful  object  than 
a  religions  man  with  a  low  type  of  morals  or  that  low  type  of  thought 
which  makes  him  a  fanatic.  The  trouble  is  sharpest  because  refined, 
when  thought  and  ethics  are  highly  developed  and  religion  is  atro- 
phied or  in  abeyance. 

The  science  in  us,  the  art  in  us,  the  philosophy  in  us  must  be  in 
amity  with  the  religion  of  the  latest  evolution,  or  we  create  vexatious 
factions  within.  One  of  the  functions  of  the  religious  faculty  is  to 
provide  a  working,  practical  reconciliation  of  the  discordant  elements 
into  which  we  are  thrown  by  our  limitations.  In  their  later  history 
Greek  and  Boman  found  the  old  harmony  not  correlated  to  the  mental 
stage  they  had  reached,  and  they  saddened  into  despair  and  disin- 
tegration. The  wisdom  of  the  age  had  provided  Stoicism  for  the 
Greek  and  Neo-Platonism  for  the  Boman  in  the  throes  of  a  transition, 
which  did  a  noble  work,  and  passed  on  their  gains  to  Christianity, 
which  succeeded  to  them  as  to  much  else.  It  was  a  great  Hebrew,  a 
man  torn  by  the  contradictions  of  the  period,  who  found  that  God 
was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  Himself,  who  became  the 
apostle  of  the  new  reconciliation,  to  the  Jew  first  and  also  to  the 
Greek.  We  like  to  look  on  the  mountains  because  heights  are  in  us, 
and  on  the  ocean  because  far  shores  and  horizons  still  farther  are  in 
08.  We  like  life,  because  life  eternal  is  in  us.  What  we  want  is 
that  amity  which  will  knit  into  a  whole,  height  and  distance  and 
eternity  with  brief  time  and  hindering  space  and  the  scars  and  seams 
and  shadows  we  carry.  It  was  with  the  Besurrection  that  the  new 
reconciliation  began  its  career. 

Death  is  ever  before  us,  as  the  glacier  pass  girt  on  either  side  by 
snowy  precipices  which  we  fear  to  cross,  an  arrangement  of  which  we 
do  not  approve  and  which  we  think  might  have  been  something 
different.  But  the  worship  of  Christ  has  so  wedded  death  to  life,  so 
joined  the  country  here  and  the  country  transalpine,  that  snow  and 
glacier  have  lost  their  terror  and  the  pass  invites  adventure.  There 
are  times,  oftenest  at  evening,  that  the  snow  glows  into  a  rose  and 
the  peaks  are  tipped  with  gold  and  a  purple  gathers  on  the  sky 
beyond,  and  we  cannot  keep  our  eyes  ofi*  the  landscape,  and  what  is 
beyond  becomes  an  inquisitiveness.  Every  religion  lifts  the  line  of 
this  horizon  on  to  another;  the  evolution  of  religion  which  the 
Ascension  pressure  has  effected  has  so  lifted  the  horizon  as  to  make 
a  friendly  unity  of  two  worlds,  so  expanded  the  religious  faculty  that 
we  regard  our  interests  and  relations  far  away  with  wonder,  curiosity, 
•desire.     The  years  bring  us  a  deepening  solitude,  the  memory  of 
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what  has  been  a  deepening  sadness,  the  sorrow  of  the  world  a  deepen- 
ing pathos,  but  there  is  no  sense  of  wrong  or  anger  at  the  heart  as 
we  commnnicate  with  the  Besnrrection  power. 

Bather  we  go  deeper  into  trust  and  hope,  we  touch  the  elementjof 
infinity,  we  wait  our  assumption  into  the  nuEeen.  Our  last  shallwbe 
as  the  first,  a  birthday  into  Ught  and  love.  Much  remains  to  ^b& 
explained — the  misfits,  jars,  tragedies  which  confuse  us  here ;  but  we 
see  enough  to  wait  the  reversion  into  which  we  are  coming  in  the 
resurrection,  when  we  shall  find  past  all  doubt  that  all  is  love.  A 
modem  lyric  of  this  reversion  was  written  by  Newman : 

'*  Praise  to  the  Holiest  in  the  height 
And  in  the  depth  be  praise ; 
In  all  His  works  most  wonderful. 
Host  sore  in  all  His  ways.'* 

A  second  life  is  an  assurance  confided  to  us  in  the  medium  of  the 
Besurrection.  Mixed  in  this  mystic  beiug  is  the  sense  of  our  con- 
tinuance beyond  death,  "  a  presence  which  is  not  to  be  put  by,**  as 
Wordsworth  has  it.  Somehow  we  have  not  had  a  freehold  in  it. 
It  is  an  awe  in  many  reb'gions,  a  silence  in  others,  a  gleam  of  the 
homeland  from  which  we  have  come,  the  murmurs  of  a  memory.  It 
has  at  last  resulted  into  confidence  and  persuasion.  Life  and  immor- 
tality have  been  brought  into  light 

To  make  this  second  life  presentable  to  the  mind  and  to  surmount 
the  inhering  difficulties  of  this  presentation,  the  resources  of  poetry, 
philosophy,  and  science  have  been  used  up  by  the  thinkers  of  Egypt^ 
India,  Persia,  and  Greece.  And  yet  the  success  of  their  high 
endeavour  is  to  us  modems  something  childish  and  even  grotesque. 
But  we  must  not  forget  tbat  we  are  evolutionists,  and  evolution 
means  movement,  and  each  stage  of  progress  should  be  to  us  a 
wonder  and  a  pleasure.  The  nautilus  and  the  starfish  are  stages  of 
nature's  childhood,  as  the  eagle  and  the  lion  are  of  its  boyhood. 
Evolution  has  done  this  moral  service,  to  our  thinking,  tbat  it  has  put 
us  into  sympathy  with  lower  types  of  life  and  phases  of  thought. 
We  value  steps,  stages,  speciea  Buskin  has  said  of  Greek  thought 
in  a  touching  sympathy :  *'  Nothing  is  more  wonderful  than  the 
depths  of  meaning  which  nations  in  their  first  days  of  thought,  like 
children,  can  attach  to  the  rudest  symbols,  and  what  is  to  us  gro- 
tesque or  ugly,  like  a  child*8  doll,  can  speak  to  them  the  loveliest 
things."  Professor  Max  Mtiller  has  spoken  in  a  similar  strain  of  the 
myths  of  immortality  in  the  sacred  books  of  India  and  Persia :  "  You 
know  that  philosophers,  to  say  nothing  of  fathers  and  grandfathers^ 
are  able  to  discover  a  great  deal  of  wisdom  in  childish  twaddle." 

Plato's  myth  of  Er,  in  the  ''  PhaBdrus,''  was  considered  in  the 
Greek  world  as  a  masterpiece.    We  see  the  distance  we  have  travelled 
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Uie  mind  of  Plato  to  find  it  juvenile  indeed.  It  is  only  worth 
while  giving  &  brief  sketch  of  it  because  of  its  wide  family  connec- 
tions. Er  returns  to  earth  after  being  tvrelve  days  dead.  He  relates 
that  the  aoul  after  death  makes  a  long  journey,  and  then  arrives  on  a 
meadow  where  there  are  openings  leading  back  to  earth  and  up  to 
heaven^  and  where  souls  meet  to  relate  their  experiences.  Here  also 
jadges  sit,  who  decide  upon  the  character  of  the  soul.  After  seven 
days  on  this  meadow  every  soul  continues  the  long  journey  till  it 
meets  the  Fates»  who  give  it  the  choice  of  doom.  iSome,  sent  back 
to  earth,  prefer  to  pass  into  animal  life.  The  journey  is  again 
renewed  till  they  arrive  at  a  plain  called  Oblivion,  when  an  earth- 
quake occurs,  in  the  throes  of  which  the  next  birth  is  obtained. 
There  are  many  details  which  will  require  a  commentary  to  make 
plain.  The  remarkable  thing  is  that  myths^  similar  both  in  the 
general  and  in  many  particulars,  are  found  in  the  Hindu  Vedas  and 
the  Persian  Ave&ta,  and  what  is  more  striking  is  their  likeness  to 
myths  current  to-day  among  primitive  races  like  the  PolyneBian 
islanders. 

The  migration  of  soula  into  plants  and  animals  is  a  noteworthy 
attempt,  in  the  childhood  of  the  race,  to  conceive  and  preserve  the 
senee  of  immortality.  This  theory  is  found  in  Plato»  in  the  Vedas  of 
India,  in  the  Avesta  of  Persia,  and  in  Polynesia  to  this  day,  and  in 
the  folk-lore  of  our  own  country,  as  in  Shropshire,  where  a  squire  is 
eaid  to  have  appeared  as  a  bull  and  suicides  as  monkeys.  It  is  really 
a  mjtb,  and  the  inner  truth  is  ethical.  An  adverse  judgment  had  to 
to  be  passed  on  bad  men,  while  being  tender  to  them  and  preserving 
the  deAthleesneas  of  personality.  The  punishment  therefore  took  the 
mercifnl  form  of  degraded  dignity,  and  the  man  had  to  step  down 
into  a  plant  or  animal. 

There  was  also  a  compulsion  of  science  in  the  traosmigration  theory. 
It  anticipates  the  moclern  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy, 
which  has  impressed  upon  us  that  no  particle  of  matter  or  wave  o£ 
ether  can  be  struck  out  of  the  universe ;  it  passes  into  other  forms, 
but  is  not  destructible.  It  was  plain  to  observers  that  the  elements 
of  the  dead  body  were  worked  up  into  plants  and  animals ;  it  was 
plain  that  consciousness  had  at  least  an  immortality  similar  to  these 
elements.  When  the  fates  of  men  demanded  degradation,  conscious- 
11685  was  passed  into  lower  life,  if  possible  to  be  recovered  by  a 
porgatorical  process.  Analogy  of  nature  compelled  this  mode  of 
thought.  Modern  materialism^  when  we  seek  the  meaning  of  death  in 
it»  is  seen  as  a  reversion  to  a  modified  theory  of  transmigration.  It  takes 
<30DSciousoe68  to  pieces  in  death,  and  passes  love  to  a  lily,  and  mosic 
to  m  Urk,  and  memory  to  the  swallow ;  and  thus  transforms  the  dis- 
pefied  consciousness  into  new  forms.  Extinction  is  outside  argument, 
ooQSciousness  must  have  a  stabler  persistence  than  atom  or  vibration^ 
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either  as  a  whole  or'in  dispersals.  Materialism  is  a  regression  to  the 
childhood  of  philosophy. 

The  Resarreciion  has  brought  us  so  near  to  the  unseen  universe 
that  we  see  it  as  our  own  country,  where  our  higher  interests  and 
relations  are.  The  haze  is  dispersed  which  lay  on  the  landscape  in 
which  we  saw,  as  weird  spectres  of  the  Brocken,  the  joumeyings,  the 
meadows,  the  judges  at  the  cross-roads,  the  fates,  the  transmigration. 
We  see  the  eternal  in  the  Trinity  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
which  gives  to  the  country  the  family  feeliug,  and  the  family  is  the 
paradise  of  country  and  home. 

''  In  my  Father's  country  are  many  stations ;  I  go  to  prepare  the 
next  station  for  you :  there  we  shall  meet ;  a  little  while  and  ye  shall 
not  see  me^  and  again  a  little  while  and  ye  shall  see  me."  This 
earth-station  in  the  flesh,  in  the  visible  of  matter,  force,  life,  is  a 
realm  of  the  fatherland ;  and  the  next  station,  in  the  invisible  of  these 
same  elements^  is  adjacent,  over  the  hills  and  behind  the  sunset  and 
beyond  the  sky.  The  visible  and  invisible  are  one  demesne,  and 
death  joins  them  as  the  isthmus  which  joins  two  continents.  A 
marriage  joins  two  hearts  once  divided,  and  the  experience  of  the 
Resurrection  power  is  pictured  as  the  wedlock  of  the  visible  and 
invisible  estates.  We  take  our  lamps  and  go  forth  to  meet  the 
bridegroom.  The  lofty  conditions  are  the  hardest  fates,  and  it  is 
because  we  are  climbing  up  into  one  of  the  highest  eminences  that 
death  becomes  the  hard  fate  it  looks. 

Progress  is  the  simple  idea  of  our  future,  which  we  have  obtained, 
continuity  is  the  simple  plan,  personal  identity  is  the  simple  hope. 
The  air  is  quite  clear.  The  future  is  a  scene  of  labour,  service, 
sacrifice,  as  here.  We  drop  love  to  take  it  up  again,  we  drop  service 
to  find  another  manner  of  it ;  we  drop  the  tools  of  wood  and  iron, 
and  the  methods  of  steam  and  electricity,  for  tools  of  the  unseen  iu 
matter  and  force.  We  meet  with  beauty  and  love  in  their  own 
native  land. 

The  evolution  of  the  conservation  idea  took  its  more  ideal  form  in 
the  bold  paradox  of  the  Master :  The  dead  are  not  dead,  and  death  is 
not  death  :  death  is  a  moment  in  life,  an  incident  of  being ;  it  is  the 
point  of  junction  between  the  seen  and  unseen  of  us,  now  in  a  grating 
friction.  ^*  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,"  and  he  in  whom  the 
Resurrection  is  translated  into  experience  never  dies — death  is  only 
a  seeming.*  The  experience  of  men  looking  westwards  towards  the 
dipping  sun^  who  have  told  us  their  interest  in  the  landscape  of  the 
unseen,  affirms  the  deathless  death.  The  researches  of  biology  are 
into  life,  and  the  closing  phases  of  it  are  the  sincerest,  and  the  evening 
air  of  it  is  the  calmest.  Blake,  poet  and  artist,  says  he  ^^  was  going 
to  a  country  he  had  all  his  life  wished  to  see."     Kingsley  says, 

♦  John  xi.  25,  26. 
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'*'God  lorgWB  me,  bab  I  look  forward  to  it  [death]  with  an  ioteuad 
and  reverent  cariosity."  Faradayp  explorer  of  phyaioal  forces,  asked 
about  his  theories,  gaya^  **  They  are  now  ovar^  and  I  am  resting  on 
<9ert&Laties,  I  know  whom  I  have  believed,  and  am  persuaded  that 
He  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  to  Him/'  Buckland, 
with  a  hnmour  not  far  from  pathos,  and  with  a  true  scientific  instiDct 
of  umjeen  modes  of  life,  said :  •'  God  is  bo  good,  bo  very  good  to 
the  little  fiabea,  I  don^t  believe  He  will  let  their  inspector  snfler 
ablp wreck  at  last ;  I  am  going  on  a  long  journey,  when  I  think  I 
shall  see  a  great  many  curious  animals."  Br.  Stewart,  of  Ballahulish, 
who  has  written  charmiDg  books  on  the  folk-lore  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  tells  ns  that  he  once  asked  a  rustic  parisluoner,  *'  When 
did  your  father  die  ?  **  He  was  answered  with  indignntion, 
**  Men^  women^  and  children  do  not  die,  and  are  not  to  be  spoken  of 
aa  dead.  They  shift  from  this  scene,  they  depart,  they  change,  they 
sleep,  if  you  like,  and  are  gathered  unto  their  fathers,"  And 
Tennyson,  like  the  Gaelic  rustic,  knows  death  as  the  time  *' when  that 
which  drew  from  out  the  boundless  deep  turns  again  home/' 

An  unearthly  splendour  breaks  out  on  the  Alps,  when  eight  or  ten 
domaai  cones,  obelisks,  lifting  their  heads  in  the  eastern  sky,  above  a 
faDge  of  mountains  miles  long,  arB  lit  up  by  the  rosy  glow  of  the 
flatting  son,  while  the  huge  mass  of  the  mountains  and  the  deep 
valleys  are  in  shadow.  But  it  is  the  shadowed  mass  which  holds  up 
the  peaks  to  the  evening  rose.  We  look  with  delight  and  hope  on 
eeleci  spirits  who  have  seen  lovingly  the  fatherland  from  these  shores, 
bat  they  are  only  the  summits  of  the  general  level  of  heightened  life 
which  has  been  lifted  by  the  pressure  of  the  Resurrection  force. 

When  the  religious  faculty  received  impression  from  the  worship  of 
Cbristt  then  our  future  unfolded  into  a  certainty  and  into  a  scheme 
of  beaatifal  thought.  It  passed  the  stage  of  gleam  and  hint.  In 
the  ancient  world  the  intimations  of  immortality  were  everywhere,  but 
mostly  indistinct  and  awful.  The  Hebrew  would  not  speak  of  it ; 
the  Greek  argued  it  out  with  metaphysics,  and  as  often  wavered ;  the 
Homan  was  like  the  Greek.  Euripides  suggested,  **  who  knows  that 
death  is  life  and  life  is  death."  Tacitus  suspected,  closing  his 
affectionate  monograph  of  Agricola,  **  H,  as  the  good  and  wise  affirm, 
man  live  on  and  never  die,  Agricola  is  among  the  immortals,"  But 
Patil  nses  the  language  of  assertion  and  desire,  *^  For  we  know  that 
when  oar  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  is  dissolved  we  have  a 
boildiog  of  God,  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens. 
For  in  this  we  groan,  earnestly  desiring  to  be  clothed  upon  with  our 
hooae  which  is  from  heaven." 


We  are  now  in  sight  of  the  mechanics  of  the  future  body  in  the 
tight  of  evolatioD,  clarified  by  the  Resurrection*     Evolution  is  an  over- 
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driyen  word  just  now,  and  even  a  magical  phrase,  like  the  blessed 
word  Mesopotamia  of  the  good  old  Scotch  lady.  Bat  it  is  a  convenient 
word,  if  we  keep  in  view  the  limits  of  the  idea  as  defining  the  element 
of  continuity  in  history.  Evolation  gives  to  life  the  undermelkning 
of  an  orderly  process  in  a  unity  of  idea  and  plan ;  it  is  the  filiation  dT 
the  serial  order  of  onr  world. 

An  unseen  universe  of  force  invests  us,  of  which  light,  heat,  elec- 
tricity are  the  showing,  which  are  appearances  of  an  unseen  force 
in  and  behind  the  seen.  An  unseen  universe  of  matter  invests  us, 
of  which  nitrogen,  water,  iron  are  the  showing,  which  Lord  Kelvin 
tells  us  will  be  found  to  be  vortex  rings,  whose  attributes  are  the 
same  as  light  and  heat.  Life  is  the  great  unseen,  issuing  out  of  the 
universe,  and  utilising  matter  and  force  to  organise  creatures.  Con- 
sciousness is  the  greater  unseen,  issuing  out  of  greater  depths  in  the 
unseen  universe  which,  utilising  matter,  force,  life,  organises  per- 
sonality. The  visible  universe  is  only  a  manifestation  of  the  invisible 
universe ;  its  high-class  energy  is  derived  from  the  invisible ;  the  two 
are  one  system  of  action  and  reaction.  Here  we  are,  consolidate  of 
unseen  elements  and  forces ;  the  crucible  of  death  cannot  reduce  the 
secrets  of  their  corporate  life.  What  happens  in  death  is  that  these 
invisibles  withdraw  into  their  own  home  sphere ;  what  happens  after 
death  is  that  these  invisibles  are  arrested  to  organise  an  appropriate 
personality.     Consciousness  subsists  only  with  individuality. 

The  religious  faculty,  throughout  its  long  career,  has  foreshadowed 
a  body  for  the  future  existence.  It  was  reserved  for  the  religious 
faculty,  under  the  Resurrection  impact^  to  get  rid  of  rude  figurations, 
and  to  pronounce  in  clear,  simple  tones,  there  is  a  natural  body  and 
there  is  a  spiritual  body.  In  recent  times,  the  difficulty  of  the  bodily 
resurrection  was  forced  upon  the  mind  from  the  fact  that  the  gases  of 
every  dead  body  have  been  worked  up  into  other  bodies,  which  would 
thus  have  several  claimants  at  the  last  day.  Boston,  in  his  "  Fourfold 
Estate,"  asks  to  be  spared  him  a  single  particle  of  unused  sweat,  as 
that  would  suffice  for  the  seed  of  the  new  body — which  was  preserving 
identity  with  a  pathetic  humour.  In  our  day,  the  physical  doctrines 
of  the  conservation  of  matter  and  the  transmutation  of  energy  have 
shown  us  the  potential  mechanism  of  the  new  body  and  the  mode  of 
resurrection.  But  the  religious  mind  was  first  in  the  field  with  the 
idea  of  immortality  of  the  body,  which  is  no  other  than  conservation 
and  transmutation. 

The  beautiful  mystery  which  we  here  encounter  is  the  relation  of 
Life  to  the  invisibles  of  the  carbon  compounds  and  the  invisibles  of 
light,  heat,  and  electricity  which  go  to  compose  the  inner  body.  The 
outer  body  is  a  limiting  organisation,  enclosed  in  the  three  dimensions 
of  length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  Death  is  the  dismissal  of  the 
limitations,  and  the  liberation  of  the  invisibles  of  the  present  body 
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for  another.  Conscioasneas  caunot  be  dispersed,  and  the  religious 
faculty  has  always  songht  the  materials  of  the  reclothing  in  the 
present  body  and  poetry  has  helped  with  analogies.  Our  growing 
insight  into  Nature  is  showing  ua  how  the  arrangement  may  be 
carried  out.  Death  dismaDtles  diDieusion  ;  everything  else  is  retained. 
We  have  only  to  see  the  elements  behind  the  walls  organised  again 
with  such  accessions  as  the  unseen  universe,  teeming  with  elements 
and  forces,  will  si^pply  to  life  in  its  liberated  estate,  and  we  have  the 
future  body  in  which  consciousnesB  will  now  wake  up  with  regenerated 
strength. 

Death  is  the  spent  physiology  of  the  dimensioned  body,  but  death 
has  no  more  power  to  spend  away  life  than  it  has  to  spend  away 
matter  and  motion.  There  is  economy  in  the  universe.  The  unspent 
is  organised  again ;  the  splendid  residuum,  the  real  major  part,  is 
organised  at  once.  We  lodge  the  ultimates  of  nature  in  the  unseen 
universe.  The  body  is  compact  of  these  ultimates  in  the  innermost  of 
it,  which  are  rearranged  in  death — so  our  intuitions  have  tinted,  and 
Nature  is  on  the  way  to  verify.  The  coats,  humours,  lens  which  make 
the  eye  are  of  the  nature  of  light,  just  as  the  cells  which  compose  the 
brain  are  of  the  nature  of  electricity.  When  the  eye  glazes  in  death, 
dimension  has  broken  down,  but  the  light  of  light  remains.  Death 
cannot  resolve  the  invisibles  of  the  body.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  has 
happily  said,  **  The  deeper  we  go  into  science,  the  more  certain  it 
becomes  that  all  the  realities  of  nature  are  in  the  region  of  the 
iQvieible.'*  Religion  has  been  beforehand  with  this  fact ;  our  roost  is 
on  the  visible  physics,  the  home  in  the  invisible. 

Without  sensation  nature  would  be  dark,  silent,  without  form  or 
colour,  but  it  is  not  lost ;  it  retires  into  the  supersensible.  There  is 
a  light  more  beautiful  and  quite  other  than  that  which  is' sensed  by 
the  eye»  sounds  more  melodious  and  quite  other  than  the  ear  reports ; 
there  is  a  rose  and  green  and  purple  more  bewitching  than  ever 
graced  a  landscape  of  sea  or  land,  and  there  are  lines  and  shapes 
more  entrancing  than  ever  were  seen  on  a  maiden's  face.  Death 
passes  OS  into  a  body  of  supersensible  elements  by  which  the  sensible 
world  is  nndergirded.  The  break-up  is  an  illusion ;  assisted  by  the 
Resurrection  we  see  a  transfusion  of  persistent  forces  into  a  new 
form.  There  is  a  silent  side  to  the  body  as  to  thought ;  it  has  a 
doable,  and  just  now  the  double  is  in  its  infancy.  In  death,  con- 
sciousness slides  into  a  body  of  silence  and  invisibility,  compoaed  of 
the  invisibleB  of  life,  matter,  and  motion.  The  future  body  has 
ilefinable  antecedents  in  the  present  body.  The  chamber  of  death  is 
a  robing-room ;  the  Ascension  robe  is  already  ordered. 

Sctenoe  lives  by  the  suspicion  of  things  unseen  and  hoped  for. 
The  scientific  mind  is  on  the  search  of  its  suspicions,  and  when  they 
are  found  science  is  glorified  by  what  it  sees  and  shows  of  the  unseeOi 
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Argon  was  an  element  in  air  long  ago  suspected  by  Cavendish,  bnt 
only  foond  the  other  day  by  Lord  Rayleigh.  Light  is  loaded  with 
suspicions,  and  the  Bontgen  rays  were  recently  found.  Electricity  is 
the  modem  suspicion  of  boundless  promise,  and  Lord  Armstrong  has 
last  year  found  electric  waves  of  a  rotatory  kind  which  move  one  within 
another,  the  inner  current  moving  in  a  reverse  direction  to  the  outer, 
behaving  as  a  whirlwind.  Thought  is  more  suspicious  still,  for  w& 
know  that  consciousness  has  ^'  abysmal  deeps,"  and  the  Psychical 
Society  has  been  for  some  time  announcing  that  thought  can  be  trans- 
ferred hundreds  of  miles  away  without  a  medium,  and  Professor 
Crookes  suspects  that  there  are  brain  waves  of  "  high  frequency " 
which  carry  thought,  just  as  ether  waves  carry  light  and  heat.  But 
the  regions  faculty  is  the  most  suspicious  of  all :  it  has  been  com- 
municating with  the  Infinite  and  Eternal,  pushing  man  into  tha 
farthest  recesses  of  the  universe  to  discover  unseen  things.  We  hava 
been  long  ago  told  of  primitive  religion  that  faith  is  the  assurance  of 
things  hoped  for,  giving  substance  to  things  unseen.  Li  the  Christian 
age  the  religious  faculty  has  discovered  Christ  in  the  unseen  universe, 
and  in  communication  with  Him  has  found  things  which  prophets  and 
wise  men  had  desired  to  see  and  had  not  seen  them.  As  the  scientific 
faculty  develops  within  the  religious  it  shows  to  us  the  unseen 
universe  telescoped  in  the  seen,  and  religion  opens  a  piece  of  the 
telescope  and  shows  to  science  death  unfolding  forces  enfolded  in  the 
body  of  flesh  for  the  spiritual  body. 

Except  the  transformation  scene  of  the  Ascension  had  discovered 
it  for  us,  we  had  not  appropriated  these  physical  conceptions  nor  have^ 
come  near  to  the  idea  of  the  continuity  of  the  present  and  future 
body,  the  passage  of  the  body  terrestrial  into  the  celestial  body  by  an 
orderly  cosmic  procession  in  the  medium  of  death. 

The  likeness  between  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  our  resurrec- 
tion holds  only  as  we  regard  our  resurrection  immediate  on  death. 
The  resurrection  body  of  Christ  was  transformed  in  the  Ascension 
into  a  body  of  glorified  invisible  physics,  while  the  visible  physics 
were  dropped,  exactly  as  we  have  here  regarded  the  human  body  in 
death  to  pass  into  the  unseen  elements  which  lie  always  folded  in  the 
seen  and  then  to  be  organised  into  the  body  of  the  regeneration. 
To  gather  the  dispersed  gases  of  the  body  from  the  ends  of  the  earth 
after  the  scattering  of  thousands  of  years  into  a  new  body  has  no 
likeness  to  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ.  Our  death  is 
the  immediate  exchange  of  the  visible  physical  for  the  invisible 
physical  like  unto  the  Ascension.  Death  is  our  assumption  into  the 
invisible  physics ;  the  assumption  is  the  service  which  death  gives  us : 
it  is  instant  on  death  ;  the  spring  of  another  existence,  without  a 
wintry  ghostly  interval.  In  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
we  repossess  our  body  in  death ;  death  is   our  ingression  into  the 
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Bpiritnal  body,  without  a  leap  or  break.  "  To-day  shalt  thon  be  with 
me  in  paradiBe."  We  know  that  when  our  earthly  house  of  this 
temporal  residence  is  difisolved  we  have — not  shall  have — a  baildiog 
of  Qod,  a  residence  of  eternal  elements  in  the  heavens. 

A  considerable  literature  has  grown  up  in  recent  times  on  the 
evolution  of  religion.  Diligent  research  has  been  pursued  among  the 
beliefs,  customs^  myths  of  primitive  races,  and  many  valuable  details 
have  been  collected ;  but  they  lie  congested,  without  unity  and 
ending  nowhere,  by  reason  of  two  simple  wants.  There  is  no  definite 
meaning  given  to  religion  and  to  the  concrete  outcome  of  religion  in 
worship.  The  worship  of  the  risen  Christ  is  the  common  fact  of  the 
European  world,  and  we  have  reached  a  clear  meaning  both  of 
religion  and  worship.  Beligion  is  information  received  by  the 
religious  faculty  from  the  supernatural  worlds  and  worship  is  communi- 
Hsation  with  the  Infinite  Gh>d  in  response  to  this  amazing  information. 
.  The  Christian  religion  consists  in  fuller  reports  from  the  spiritual 
country  made  to  the  expanded  faculty  and  in  communications  with 
Christ  as  with  the  Infinite  Ood  and  the  Eternal  Spirit. 

In  the  light  of  these  definitions,  based  on  the  facts  of  the  religious 
life^  inept  and  baiting  are  the  current  phrases,;the  worship  of  plants, 
the  worship  of  animals,  the  worship  of  ancestors  and  of  ghosts,  and 
that  grandiloquent  phrase,  the  worship  of  death.  Plants,  ancestors, 
death  are  a  medium  in  which  God  becomes  a  vision  of  the  soul,  but 
the  letter  which  tells  us  of  a  love  of  a  wife  or  brother  is  not  the 
wife  or  brother.  In  these  phrases  we  are  obscuring  the  sun  in  the 
medium  of  its  own  light ;  we  are  forgetting  the  sun  and  remember- 
ing the  light.  If  by  the  worship  of  ancestors  is  meant  their  sacred 
memory,  and  the  worship  of  plants  the  beauty  of  nature,  and  the 
worship  of  death  the  solemnity  of  that  change,  we  are  misusing  the 
word  "  worship,"  to  which  worshippers  give  the  decisive  meaning  of 
personal  intercourse.  It  is  misappropriating  a  word  and  throwing 
confusion  into  a  science.  If  we  had  no  society  to  reckon  with  in  the 
supernatural  world,  there  had  been  no  religion ;  if  we  had  no  society 
with  Christ  in  the  supernatural,  there  had  been  no  Christianity. 

The  evolution  of  Christianity  has  its  ground  forces  in  the  new 
society  of  the  natural  with  the  supernatural.  The  main  social  forces 
which  this  communion  brings  into  play  are  derived  from  three  events 
in  the  earthly  life  of  Christ — the  Incarnation,  the  Crucifixion,  and  the 
Besurrection,  each  holding  specific  virtues  and  together  imparting 
that  affluence  which  has  given  complexity  to  the  Western  world. 
Mr.  Spencer  has  so  profoundly  grasped  the  plan  of  life  below  us  that 
the  most  primitive  ideas  are  seen  to  run  up  into  the  highest  life  of 
man.  He  says,  "  Whatever  amount  of  power  an  organism  expends  is 
the  correlate  or  equivalent  of  the  power  that  was  taken  into  it  from 
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wiihoat.''  *  The  ChriBtian  character  is  an  organism  adjosted  to  fha 
power  taken  into  it  firom  without;  the  modem  world  is  a  aodil 
organism,  correlate  to  the  power  taken  into  it  from  without.  It  is 
to  obtain  this  adjastment  or  eqniyalent  that  apfjeals  like  the  following 
are  made :  "  If  ye  then  be  risen  with  Christ,  seek  those  things  whic^ 
are  above,  where  Christ  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  Grod."  The  next 
revival  of  theology  will  create  a  science  of  these  social,  adjnsting, 
correlating  forces  which  began  their  work  with  the  Besarrection. 

The  details  of  the  equivalence  directly  associated  with  the  Besnr- 
rection  may  be  summed  :  (1)  The  worship  of  Christ  has  initiated  a 
complex  intercourse  with  the  supernatural  Power  aS  the  Trinity 
of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  we  have  found  new 
^'  phenomena  and  conditions  "  in  the  environment.  (2)  This  freshen- 
ing intercourse  has  dispensed  with  sacrifice,  priesthood,  ceremony, 
simplified  worship,  and  established  direct  communications  with  the 
unseen  world.  (3)  A  type  of  ethics  and  social  relations  of  the 
disinterested  order  have  been  correlated  with  gentler  feeling  towards 
the  supernatural.  (4)  In  the  actions  and  reactions  of  this  intercourse, 
the  natural  world  has  got  so  proportioned  to  the  supernatural,  the 
present  order  so  put  into  perspective  with  the  future,  as  to  conciliate 
us  to  the  sore  tribulation  of  our  world  and  to  sate  us  from  mental 
confusion.  (5)  This  correspondence  has  swept  away  the  haze  which 
hung  over  our  continuity  and  has  brought  both  life  and  immortality 
to  the  Ught.  (6)  We  see  the  future  body  in  the  invisible  physics  of 
the  present  body ;  life  persisting  in  death. 

If  to  this  be  added  the  powers  taken  into  the  organism  from  the 
Crucifixion  and  the  Incarnation  we  have  the  equivalents  of  the  affec- 
tions, thoughts,  consecrations,  sacrifices  which  have  been  expended 
these  centuries  in  missions,  benevolence,  art,  martyrdom^  in  the  high 
tides  of  personal  change  and  social  revolution. 

The  supernatural  pressure  and  the  human  response  under  which  the 
evolution  of  religion  has  taken  place  in  the  Christian  centuries  have 
deepened  the  mystery  of  being,  but  have  also  placed  a  halo  over  the 
unknown.  The  dust  in  us  is  more  than  ever  immanent  with  divinity 
and  its  secrets  are  more  than  ever  a  hope  and  quest.  We  follow 
fact,  reality,  experience,  in  the  story  they  tell  of  the  New  Inter- 
course ;  we  follow  the  gleam  which  brightens  before  the  wistful, 
upward  eye ;  we  follow  the  distant  lights  which  beckon  us  into  the 
Unseen. 

W.  W.  Peyton. 

•  "Principles  of  Biology,"  p.  57. 
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CRITICnS^  being  released  a  little  earlier  tban  usual  from  the  care? 
of  Whitehall,  was  lunching  at  the  Club  on  his  way  to  the 
railway  station,  when  our  old  friend  Laudator,  M.P.,  settled  himself  in 
the  opposite  chair. 

Laudator  was  depressed ,  there  was  no  doubt  about  it.  He  had 
looked  in  at  Birmingham  on  his  way  to  town  from  the  North  :  and 
he  had  been  mercilessly  chafied  in  the  breakfast  train  by  several  of 
his  Unionist  friends.  Criticus  was  in  the  rampant  mood  of  a  man 
who  sees  his  prophecies  come  true.  **  I  told  you  months  ago/'  he 
said,  "  that  your  Front  Bench  had  gone  to  pieces,  and  that  you  wanted 
a  leader  badly  ;  now  I  see — and  I  am  not  at  all  surprised — that  even 
yonr  much-enduring  delegates  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  and 
that  they  will  not  tolerate  the  present  chaos  much  longer.  I  take  no- 
particular  stock  myself  in  political  parties,  for  I  do  not  think  either 
of  them,  as  they  are  now  run,  is  a  very  creditable  institution ;  but  it' 
you  people  cannot  work  the  Liberal  party  better  than  it  has  been 
worked  for  the  last  year  or  two,  it  had  better  disappear,  as  we  have 
seen  it  disappear  in  Germany  and  in  Belgium,  aud  let  somebody  else 
take  a  hand." 

'^  Disappear !  "  exclaimed  Laudator,  duly  shocked  at  the  suggestion : 
*'  The  disappearance  of  the  Liberal  party  is  a  thing  you  cannot  even 
imagine.  We  are  not  any  worse  off  now  than  we  have  often  been 
before,  and  we  shall  get  straight  again  soon  enough." 

**  Yes,"  said  Criticus,  "  your  promiscuous  regiment  of  Liberal  M.P.s 
— I  believe  there  are  about  180  of  you  all  told — will  elect  somebody  to 
try  and  lead  the  House  of  Commons,  and  you  will  all  piously  agree  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  that,  in 
fact,  there  never  was  such  a  thing  before.     The  result  will  be  that  you 
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will  go  maddling  on  withoat  knowiog  whom  yon  are  following!  and 
without  knowing  what  you  mean  to  be  at,  till  you  have  been  defeated  at 
another  General  Election.  That,  I  hope  and  believe,  will  begin  to  pull 
you  together ;  but  I  do  not  see  anything  short  of  that  which  wilL" 

'^Well,  you  know/'  said  Laudator,  ''Mr.  Gladstone  always  pro- 
tested against  the  idea  that  the  leadership  should  be  kept  up  in  a 
regular  way  when  the  party  was  out  of  office." 

''  I  know,"  said  the  other.  '*  He  could  afford  to  protest  against 
it,  because  he  knew  he  could  always  do  any  amount  of  leading  he 
liked ;  but  I  fancy  if  he  were  living  now  he  would  be  madder  than 
anybody  else  at  your  present  helplees  position." 

"I  do  not  eee,"  objected  Laudator,  in  an  injured  tone,  ''why  you 
should  say  we  are  helpless.  Nobody  can  deny  that  we  did  an  excel- 
lent piece  of  work  in  smashing  the  Government  Edacation  Bill,  and  we 
have  shown  them  up  over  lots  of  other  things.  Considering  our  num- 
bers, I  think  we  have  done  wonderfully  well.  But  yon  cannot  expect  us 
to  construct  a  policy  as  if  we  were  responsible  for  the  Government, 
when,  in  all  probability,  it  will  be  two  or  three  years  before  they  give 
us  a  chance  of  going  to  the  country,  and  when  they  are  practically 
omnipotent  in  the  meantime.*' 

"  No,"  said  Criticus,  ''  I  do  not  at  all  suggest  that  it  is  the  business 
of  the  Opposition  to  do  that  sort  of  thing.  What  I  say  is,  that  you 
do  not  know  where  you  are,  and  you  do  not  seem  to  be  taking  any 
very  effective  steps  to  find  out.  This  present  row  would  be  a  god- 
send if  yon  really  wanted  to  reorganise." 

The  patient  Laudator  turned  upon  his  friend  at  the  word  '^  god- 
send." ^'I  think,"  he  Eaid,  "  if  you  ask  me,  it  is  one  of  the  nastiest 
tricks  a  man  ever  played  his  party.  Look  at  what  Asquith  said  at 
Birmingham.  Harcourt  gave  the  other  fellows  on  the  Front  Bench 
no  warning  at  all  that  he  was  going  to  resign,  still  less  that  he  was 
going  to  abuse  them  publicly :  and  as  for  John  Morley's  language,  it 
is  perfectly  unpardonable.  Besides,  they  had  nothing  in  the  world 
to  complain  of.  T.  P.  says  it  was  piqne,  because  Rosebery  outshone 
Harcourt  at  the  Sirdar's  dinner ;  and  it  looks  like  it.  Harcourt's 
friends  say  that  he  resigned  because  there  was  a  Rosebery  intrigue. 
Some  people  even  think  that  because  Bosebery's  houee  is  next  door  to 
Harmsworth's,  that  ridiculous  leadership  competition  in  the  Mail  was 
a  put-up  job :  but  the  fact  is  there  was  no  sort  of  intrigue  at  all,  and 
there  was  really  no  difficulty  except  the  difficulties  that  Harcourt  made 
himself." 

'•  Well,"  said  Criticus^  "  I  should  say  that  Harcourt  was  the  diffi- 
culty, but  I  do  not  wonder  at  his  feeling  sore  about  it.  He  knew 
perfectly  well  that  Bosebery  was  lying  low,  and  that,  as  things  were 
shaping,  he  was  certain  to  come  back  some  day  or  another,  practically 
.upon  his  own  terms." 
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"  Don't  you  be  afraid/'  said  Laudator :  "  Eosebery  is  a  clever  man, 
and  if  the  party  had  to  vote  to-morrow,  I  suppose  he  would  have  a 
majority  over  everybody  else ;  but  all  the  same  he  will  hardly  be  able 
to  oome  back  to  the  leadership — supposing  always  that  he  wants  to — 
unless  he  makes  it  pretty  plain  to  our  people  that  he  is  really  goiog 
in  for  a  radical  policy  about  the  House  of  Lords  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.'' 

"  I  do  not  distrust  Roaebery,"  said  Criticns ;  "  and,  after  all,  con- 
sidering his  experiences  in  the  past,  it  is  not  very  odd  that  he  should 
say, '  If  you  want  me  to  be  your  leader,  you  must  let  me  lead.'  I  do 
not  know  that  he  would^  really  say  any  more  than  that,  and  I  do  not 
think  you  can  expect  him  to  say  much  less.  It  does  not  look  to  me  ^ 
as  if  Bosebery  was  very  keen  to  come  back  at  all.  I  suppose  the 
only  thing  he  cares  much  about  is  foreign  politics,  and  it  may  be  that 
he  has  more  power  in  that  line  by  stiffening  Salisbury's  back  as  an 
independent  critic,  than  he  would  have  as  a  Foreign  Secretary  with 
Salisbury  snarling  at  one  from  the  one  side,  and  Labouchere  and 
Lawson  from  the  other." 

"I  am  not  saying  anything  against  Bosebery,"  said  Laudator, ''but 
he  has  been  keeping  his  views  about  domestic  policy  extremely  dark 
for  a  good  while  back,  and  some  of  us  want  to  know  what  he  is  up 
to.  As  I  said  just  now,"  he  added  impressively,  "  it  is  no  use  anybody 
attempting  to  lead  the  party  at  the  next  General  Election  unless  he 
is  in  dead  earnest  about  the  House  of  Lords." 

"  I  am  very  much  amueed,"  said  Criticns,  "  at  the  simple-mindedness 
of  many  of  your  friends,  who  think  they  can  get  a  majority  at  the  next 
election  by  the  simple  expedient  of  running  amuck  at  the  Peers.  I 
think  the  House  of  Lords  and  its  power  in  the  Constitution  is  one  of 
the  wildest  absurdities  to  be  found  outside  the  Savoy  Theatre.  But 
I  also  think  that  the  commonplace  Britisher  loves  his  House  of 
Lords,  individually  and  collectively,  and  that,  unless  he  sees  some 
other  reform  ahead  which  he  very  much  wants,  and  which  the  House 
of  Lords  is  keeping  him  out  of,  yon  may  talk  to  him  about  the  here- 
ditary principle  until  you  are  black  in  the  face.  The  only  thing  of 
first-class  importance  which  the  House  of  Lords  has  stopped  in  recent 
times  is  the  Irish  Bill.  There  the  country  endorsed  their  action,  and 
the  worst  of  it  is  that  half  your  o*vn  party  have  endorsed  it  too. 

*'  The  next  most  important  thing  I  remember  is  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  business.  There  the  House  of  Lords  insisted  on  an 
amendment  which  Asquith  would  not  accept ;  and  the  result  was  that 
a  few  months  afterwards  they  swallowed  at  the  instance  of  Chamberlain 
a  much  more  revolutionary  Bill.  Mind  you,  I  quite  believe  that  it  is 
necessary  to  break  the  power  of  the  House  of  Lords,  if  we  are  really 
to  do  any  good,  and  I  think  that  it  is  possible  to  do  it ;  but  it  can 
only  be  done  when  it  goes  along  with  some  great  question  which 
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diractly  comes  home  to  the  people.  If  yon  were  fighting  for  Old  Age 
Fenflions  now,  or  for  a  reform  of  the  Land  Laws,  or  for  anything  of  that 
sort,  the  people  might  give  yoa  a  mandate  to  carry  that  reform,  and 
might  enable  yon  to  quash  the  Honse  of  Lords^  once  and  for  all,  in 
the  process  of  getting  it.  What  I  complain  of  is,  as  I  said  to  yon 
many  months  ago,  that  yoar  own  leaders  have  not  worked  out  any 
practical  scheme  even  for  attacking  the  House  of  Lords.  I  believe 
Asquith  had  a  symposium  about  it  with  the  Eighty  Club  the  other 
day ;  but  they  took  special  care  that  no  report  of  their  proceedings 
should  get  out,  and  nobody  knows  what  he  said.  And  I  do  not  see, 
for  my  part,  why  some  of  your  furious  Radicals  imagine  Kosebery 
himself  to  be  lukewarm  about  the  House  of  Lords  because  he  happens 
to  be  a  Peer.  The  argument  is  all  the  other  way.  I  imagine  that 
he  is  at  least  as  keen  about  it  as  the  rest  of  you,  if  only  for  this 
reason,  that  he  is  extremely  anxious  to  get  out  of  the  '  gilded  cage ' 
himself,  and  if  he  saw  his  way  to  carry  a  Bill  for  destroying  the  power 
of  the  Upper  House^  he  would  certainly  put  a  clause  in  it  to  permit 
Peers  like  himself  to  emigrate  to  the  Commons,  where  he  would  have 
a  real  chance  of  becoming  a  great  man.  But,  after  all,"  he  concluded, 
'^  there  is  no  Rosebery  question  for  the  moment.  I  hear  from  those 
who  ought  to  know  that  his  whole  anxiety  is  to  keep  himself  as 
-completely  clear  from  all  these  things  as  ever  he  can,  at  least  until  he 
thinks  his  time  has  come.  The  real  question  is,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  about  the  Front  Bench  in  the  Commons  ?  And  that  you  people 
who  are  Liberal  members  will  have  to  settle,  not  much  later  than 
February  1,  if  you  can  make  up  your  minds  about  it.  I  hear  you  are 
all  in  a  great  state  of  muddle  on  the  subject,  and  I  do  not  wonder,  for 
the  whole  thing  is  utterly  disorganised.  There  is  no  man  of  powerful 
personality,  and  the  men  there  are  are  quarrelling." 

"I  don't  see,"  said  Laudator,  **  that  the  situation  is  any  worse 
than  it  was  after  Gladstone's  first  retirement,  when  Hartington  and 
Forster  were  both  put  up." 

**  That  was  an  awkward  time,"  his  friend  replied  ;  "  but  this  is 
--worse.  Everything  is  at  sixes  and  sevens.  It  is  obvious,  even  from 
-what  Harcourt  and  Morley  and  Asquith  have  let  out,  apart  from  T.  P. 
^nd  other  common  gossips,  that  your  Front  Bench  have  lived  a  cftit- 
^and-dog  life  for  some  time.  Harcourt  didn't  lead  himself — ^in  fact, 
he  was  hardly  ever  there — and  he  would  not  let  anybody  else  lead 
for  him.  Morley  was  not  much  there  either,  and  when  he  was, 
he  was  always  dissatisfied  with  the  universe  in  general.  Asquith 
was  attending  to  his  practice  at  the  Bar.  Fowler  was  thinking 
of  telephones  and  water  companies.  Campbell-Bannerman  was  lazy, 
and  Bryce  is  incurably  academic ;  so  there  was  really  nobody  left  to 
run  the  show  except  Haldane  and  Lloyd  George,  and  they  did  the ' 
best  they  could.     As  for  Grey,  it  is  something  comic  to  hear  the 
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papers  talk  as  if  he  was  a  possible  leader.  He  knows  foreign  politicfli, 
and  he  can  play  Fives,  and  he  is  an  awfully  distinguished  person  ;  bat 
he  does  not  even  profess  to  have  an  opinion  on  domestic  affairs — 
and  that,  at  least,  should  be  recorded  to  his  credit." 

"Well,"  said  the  M.P.,  with  conscious  superiority,  *'you  can't  hold 
ns  responsible  for  what  the  newspapers  say.  I  don't  suppose  there  is 
any  question  among  our  people  of  any  names  except  Asquith  and 
Campbell-Bannerman." 

''I  thought,^'  said  Criticus,  ^'that  half  the  people  at  Birmingham 
wanted  to  have  Harcourt  back  again  ?  " 

**  Oh,  no,"  rejoined  the  other  in  dismay,  '*  not  half;  there  were 
some  people  at  the  Town  Meeting,  no  doubt ;  but  they  were  Temper- 
ance people,  and  didn't  count." 

"  Anyhow,"  said  Criticus,  "  a  newspaper  reporter  told  me  that 
Spence  Watson  was  evidently  afraid  to  give  that  amendment  at  the 
delegates*  meeting  any  rope,  and  that  he  smothered  it  most  unmerci- 
fuUy." 

*•  There  would  not  have  been  many  in  favour  of  it,"  said  Laudator, 
with  conviction*  "  But  it  does  not  matter  much,  because  Lulu  swears 
that  his  father  has  really  retired,  and  there  is  no  question  of  anything 

else.     He  is  going  to  make  himself  n ;  well,  I  mean  he  is  going 

to  act  independently,  and  I  suppose  he  will  go  in  for  ritual  and  special 
lines  of  that  sort." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Critic  ;  "  and  a  nice  time  it  will  be  for  anybody 
who  has  to  fill  his  vacant  place.  It  seems  to  me,"  Ifb  added,  after  a 
moment,  '^  that  the  only  grand  electors  of  any  importance  are  Harcourt 
and  Morley,  after  all." 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  the  other,  in  alarm. 

**  Don't  you  see  that  if  a  man  of  Harcourt's  power,  having,  in  any 
case,  a  certain  following  in  the  House  and  in  the  country,  and  a  sort 
of  grievance  to  play  with,  were  to  make  up  his  mind  to  wreck  his 
successor,  he  could  easily  make  Parliamentary  life  unendurable  to  him  ? 
Of  course,  if  you  had  a  great  man,  like  Gladstone,  it  would  be  simple 
enough ;  or  if  you  had  a  dangerous  man,  like  Chamberlain,  he  could 
make  the  place  too  hot  to  hold  his  predecessor.  But,  with  the  men 
yon  have,  I  say  Harcourt  is  the  dictator  of  the  situation.  Any  of 
them  woold  be  a  fool  to  undertake  the  job,  unless  he  had  good  reason 
to  know  that  Harcourt  and  his  friend  would  keep  the  peace." 

Laudator  was  visibly  cast  down.  Presently  he  plucked  up  courage 
to  remark  that  they  all  relied  on  Harcourt's  honour,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  not  to  behave  disloyally  to  any  leader  on  whom  the  choice 
of  the  party  might  fall. 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Criticus,  "  we  know  all  about  that.  But  no  one 
who  knows  the  inside  track  of  these  things  is  in  any  need  to  be  told 
that  Harcourt  was  not  a  nice  man  to  live  with  either  in  the  Hosebery 
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Cabinet  or  in  the  days  of  his  own  leadership.  He  is  a  powerful 
gladiator  alwajs,  and  he  can  make  himself  uncommon  nasty  when  he 
pleases.  There  is  not  the  least  nse  in  ignoring  that  side  of  the  diflS- 
cnlty.     You  people  had  better  grasp  yoar  nettle." 

The  faithful  member  looked  out  across  the  wet  street  and  thonghi 
awhile. 

''  Well/'  he  said,  '*  there  are  only  two  to  choose  from." 

"Which  do  you  vote  for? "asked  his  friend,  with  an  unfeeUng. 
smile.  "  They  are  both  good  enough — aplenty  of  brains  and  abso- 
lutely honest,  which  is  more  than  the  other  people  could  say  of  all 
their  chiefs.  Campbell -Banner  man  is  a  great  deal  cleverer  th|ui  he 
gets  credit  for^  and  those  who  know  Asqnith  best  are  ready  to  take 
their  oath  that  he  is  really  interested  in  progress.  You  have  only  to 
make  your  choice  between  their  defects.  The  one  is  too  comfortable 
and  too  lazy  ;  the  other  is  as  cold  as  a  fish." 

The  indignation  of  the  faithful  one  flared  up  a  little. 

"  No,"  he  said  ;  "  you  are  unjust  to  both  of  them.  Campbell- 
Bannerman  takes  things  quietly,  and  we  all  know  what  he  really 
wanted  was  the  Speakership.  But  he  has  held  all  the  hard  places, 
including  the  Irish  Secretaryship,  and  he  did  them  all  well.  Ask 
your  own  friends  in  the  ofiices  where  he  has  been,  and  they  will  all 
tell  you  he  did  his  work  far  better  than  most  people." 

"That's  not  saying  much,"  interjected  the  scofifer. 

"  And  that  he  is  as  good  a  business  man  and  as  diligent  a  working 
chief  as  any  man  in  Parliament.  When  a  man  can  succeed  as  Irish 
Secretary " 

*'He  ought  to  be  able  to  succeed  as  the  leader  of  a  distracted 
Opposition,"  laughed  the  critic.  "  Go  on.  I  never  denied  that  he 
had  merits.  To  my  mind,  the  chief  of  them  is  that  he  has  a  sense  of 
humour.  Yet  he  is  lazy,  for  all  that.  You  have  only  to  look  at  hhn 
to  see  it  writ  large  upon  his  waistcoat.  But  you  are  evidently  a 
partisan  of  his,  so  I  look  for  your  assent  about  the  other." 

*'  On  the  contrary,  I  think  you  are  still  more  unjust  to  Asqnith. 
I  believe  you  detest  him,  from  the  way  you  talk." 

"  I  don't;  bnt  if  I  did  I  should  not  be  the  only  one,"  said  Criticus 
very  amiably.  "  He  does  not  lay  himself  out  to  be  beloved,  and  he 
isn't.  I  admit  that  he  has  probably  as  serviceable  a  brain  as  any 
Balliol  man  alive — can  you  ask  a  handsomer  testimonial  than  that  ? 
— but  he  has  no  more  human  sympathy  than — well,  as  I  said,  than- 
a  fish.  And  it  seems  to  me  you  can't  lead  this  sentimental  and 
slightly  Pecksniffian  public  without  a  little  visible  humanity." 

"  I  do  not  deny  that  he  is  cold  and  unsympathetic,  and  I  know  that 
people  don*t  like  him  in  the  House.  Bat  it  is  a  very  petty  thing  to 
ostracise  an  able  man  because  he  does  not  make  himself  agreeable  ta 
people  in  the  Lobby." 
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••Thftfi  not  it/'  said  Criticag,     ' 
person^  but  he  was  a  master  of  men, 
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woul 
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roped  in  joar 

qaarrelsome  and  dUtraotad  friends  in  a  month.  But  Aai^uith  does  not 
make  on  me — or  on  most  of  ua — the  impression  either  of  any  force  of 
cluiracter  or  of  any  enthusiasm  about  anything.  He  is  very  brilliant 
— and  yet  be  is  very  dull.  Take  that  Birmingham  speech  of  his.  If 
there  is  one  thing  he  can  do,  it  is  to  use  words  well ;  and  be  bad  an 
extraordinary  chance.  It  was  a  hard  one,  but  that  made  it  all  the 
better,  and  in  some  ways  he  8aid  what  he  had  to  say  very  prettily 
indeed.  Bat  my  newspaper  man  tells  me  that  what  every  one  felt 
when  he  sat  down  was  a  sort  of  flatness  and  disappointment.  It  was 
quite  well  done,  bat  it  was  not  a  great  speech.  There  was  not  a  heart- 
beat in  it  from  beginning  to  end.  I  admire  Asquith,  and  I  regard 
him  as  a  supremely  useful  man  for  almost  anything — except  leader- 
ship. There  is  a  Russian  saying  that  'a  lamp  has  no  real  inside.* 
That  is  what  Asqtiith  suggests  to  me/' 

"  Yon  have  no  business  to  say  these  things/'  said  the  faithfnl 
Laudator,  "  and  I  am  sure  that  if  Asquith  ia  chosen  he  will  make  an 
encellent  fighting  chief." 

**  There  ia  one  fight  he  will  have  on  hia  hands  at  once/*  snarled  the 
critic.  '^  He  will  not  be  in  that  seat  a  week  before  he  realises  that 
every  Irish  member  in  the  House  ia  thirsting  for  his  blood.  He  was 
a  harfib  man  at  the  Home  Office.  The  Labour  party,  as  you  see,  have 
not  forgotten  Featheretone  ;  and  the  Irish  have  not  forgotten  the  day 
when  he  '  shut  the  prison  doors  with  a  bang/  I  don't  think  he  was 
to  blame  over  either  case — except  for  the  hard  and  unsympathetic  way 
to  which  he  dealt  with  it.  Bat  that  is  just  the  difficulty.  His  very 
virtues  are  ungracious. '' 

*'I  don't  assent  to  all  the  hard  things  you  say  of  him/'  said 
Laudator;  "bnt  my  own  mind  at  present  is  that  Campbell-Bannerman 
ia  the  safest  choice  all  round.  I  am  told  that  he  will  be  less  likely  to 
get  into  collision  with  Harcourt  and  Morley;  and  though  I  can*t 
believe  they  would  carry  the  game  you  have  been  susrgesting  to  any 
very  dangerous  lengths,  still  we  have  to  reckon  with  them.  Aod  then 
Campbell-Bannermany  I  admit,  is  more  likely  to  get  on  with  people, 
iodiiding  those  trooblesome  Irishmen^  who  are  one  of  the  greatest 
nnllttDOes  of  the  sitaation.  I  think  Campbell-Bannerman  will  have  the 
plaop,  if  he  will  take  it ;  and  then,  if  he  refuses,  I  enppose  Asquith 
will  be  offered  it ;  but  if  he  is  to  take  it  op  he  will  have  to  drop  the 
Bar  and  pat  his  back  into  the  work  of  organising  the  party  in  the 
House  and  out  of  it/' 

'*  Yea/*  said  Criticus,  as  he  paid  his  bill,  "that  is  exactly  like  your 
poople*  They  will  not  make  up  their  mind,  even  about  this  criBis* 
People  like  you  will  agree  to  offer  the  leadership  to  Campbell-Banner^ 
JnaOt  ^ith  a  sort  of  reserved  hope  that  Asqoith  may  get  it  after  all. 
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And  yet  yon  know  yonrselFes  tliat  Asqaith  will  not  racoeed. 
know  that  no  one  who  has  so  little  fire  inside  of  him  will  ever : 
coantry  or  convince  the  sceptical  elector — like  me — ^that  the 
party  has  convictions  and  means  basinees.  Yon  wonld  be  i 
the  next  thirty  years  with  a  bad  bargain.  -That,  in  fact,  ia  thi* 
crowning  merit  of  the  other  man.  He  wonld  not  be  too 
and  he  has  the  sort  of  qualities  that  are  wanted  for  an  int 
Bat  for  heaven's  sake,  do  anything  rather  than  vacillate.  If  jooij 
decide,  as  I  think  you  should,  that  Campbell-Bannerman  ia  the 
choice  for  the  needs  of  the  case,  you  must  make  him  take  it,  and  i 
him  well.  The  only  objection  to  him  is  that  he  is  lazy.  People  Mj 
he  is  not  well,  but  that  is  all  U^u€,  This  is  a  great  chance  foir^  = 
him,  and,  as  you  say,  he  can  work  when  he  chooses.  I  am  toU 
he  is  really  a  good  Radical,  and  although  I  do  not  expect  him  to  set 
the  heather  on  fire,  I  do  expect  that  if  he  is  made  to  take  his  coafe 
off,  he  may  do  for  you  what  W.  H.  Smith  did  in  very  similar  cir- 
cumstances for  the  Tories,  and  that  was  an  immense  service.  Asqnitb 
need  not  mind,  and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  he  will  be  loyal 
enough.  If  he  has  leadership  in  him,"  he  said  over  his  shoulder, 
as  he  got  into  his  hansom,  ''  it  will  be  all  the  better  for  keeping.**  ^ 
Jiaudator  was  left  ponderiug  on  the  steps  of  the  club.  The  street 
was  dull  and  dripping,  and  the  outlook  generally  cheerless.  Happily 
he  remembered  that  probably  nothing  need  be  settled  till  the  end  of 
January,  and  went  off  to  buy  his  usual  Christmas  presents  for  his 
chief  constituents. 

A  New  Radical. 
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Thli^l  S<tttioii  with  Appendii  <xjtitftinhiir  a  reply  to  Criti- 
ciaiat,    NlntiHiiTb  Thoa»ancl.     Demv  .4«ro,  7%.  6.J   net* 
TffE    BVOLtTTION    OF    INDUSTBY.    By 

BVOI-UTION  '^^  T>7:^ppQjiT,jLNDTHBlH 
BKL^ilO%     ;  ION'    A?*D   POLITICS.     Jiy 

SftMO'uKiL  iJ.S,     Crown  8vt>.  4«,  6d.  not 

KtMNi^MiuCLAlsSTCS. 

U)l*<{  hj  Pr*»f   W.  J.  AsfiLST.    Glohi!  STo,    3i.  not  each. 

BVGLANB'S  TREASURE  BY  POBEIGN 


:    THE   FORMATION 
I   riuN      OF    Rlt'HKi     ItV 

!fAPTSB3     AJ^D    PA8SAOES 
J^'KALTU  OF  NAl'lONi*'  OF  AUAM 


CaAFTERS     FBOM     TBE 

•       vr>  KIHTIOV*  iV\f  '*APJ  tSSAY 
It:  O?  F^JPULATtOH*"    B/T.  R. 


FAT 

I'l 

THE  _f  C   CHAPTERS  OF  "THE 

rRIKt  :  POL[TlCAL     KCDNOMY    ANl» 

TJtXAT  I  A  V I  Li  B I C A  K  DO,  1 S .  7 . 

FSA.8JL1ST  HEI!? T3.  J!.[nir  ih.;  Firnt  Half  of  an 
£i»(K|  MS  tbc  UiMtnbutioQ  (if  Wpulth  and  on  the  Sourc«« 

HF:  VTHEMATI- 

»  ^  !  v>F  VVfeiAtTH. 

lii -»  ■  "  n.  I  iii!>-iaU-<i  b/ X*rHAirrtL 

T.  lUCLi  .-raphy  of  Ma^hemaikml  Eoo* 


ii.E  SYSTEM  AND   ITS 
NlFRAKt'E.      Illuilrnlfa    thiefly 


I 
THU  Jd 


^ 
» 


JPDBLIC  FINAJTCE*    By  C.  \\  B4»f4i>L»   M,A,, 
14k D.    S«.v:aiiii    EdiUoji,    revi«cd   and  t^nlarfoa.    Sro, 


OSY     OP     INTERNATIONAL 

in  SOMKOF  ITS  APPLlCAnuNS  TO 

I'OLICV,     By  Pmffenaor  C.  P,  ll*i»T4»Li, 

ijccond  EilitioD.    reTlAcd.    Crown  flro, 


HOZiiEBT  MONEY.   By  AaTnci  J,  Fojrot,   Crowu 

BIC'"''-"^RY    OP    POLITICAIi    ECON- 

t'  \  h^  B.  H   Iv«LiM  I'ALfrMAvr,  F  R.8.  VoJ. 

f  :    IL  (F— M),    ll«dfninBvo»Slt.  tict  cacb. 

PfilNCiPLES  OF  ECONOMICS.    Bt  ALramo 

MjMmnM.%u,   M.A,     Twu  rol*.     Vol,    I,     Third  Ediiion. 

1* >^  |2»  4.1    net.  |  To/.  //,  in  fke  PrtM, 

BLEMENT8    OF  THE    ECONOMICS    OP 

I?i|>V*THY      IWna-  the  lir»t  volume  of  '  Kltfroeotu  of 

EcMiomif*"  B?  I*rof.  A.  Mitc.sSALi,.   Cromi  8vo,  3if.  Od, 
TBE      PRINCIPLES      OP      POLITIC  AL 

ECuNOMV.     Bj  lljtaftv  SfSawiCE.    ife^ond  Edition, 

^\iu\:i\t  Pmf  W.  STANLEY  JKVOK«   LL-D,  F.R  S. 
THE  STATE  IN  RELATION  TO  LABOUB. 

ft*  ■  thrown  ^»o,  2n  «d. 

For  ECONOMY,    Potl  8to.  Ip. 

TUL     -  VRV    OP  POLITICAL   ECON- 

V-  Hrti,  104,  0  ', 

S^  NS  IN  CURBENCY  AND 

A>i'L  K      ini,-Lrat«d   liv   twrnty  diafram*.     Edited 
an  JTitn>dwtioii  t>r  Prof  II,  %,  FoxwaLt.    8fc», 

">W  TO  THE  STinDY  OF 
WY  By  Lt'ioi  Cot -4.  Reviird 
'  rLiiilatid  by  Lovia    Dicai,  MA, 

^.  ^^',  UD      a   Ptaln  Eipoalflon 
iirt  Mon«iafj  Caniri)- 
;t*,  «d.  na. 
tlcftl  Tour.    Bj 

UIOLOGY.    AnAralyili 

^Lii>n  »nii  of  S4M»ia|  Ortfaai 

M     r,.v>«    H,  Si  A.   M#^  llA.  td.  Ucl. 


THE    ELEMENTS     OP    SOCIOLOGY. 
tkxt-Bjok  for  colleges  AWD  HCHOOLSs. 

F.  H.  QiuoiNG:^.  Exlra  crown  hjn/o,  Qk  nei» 
TBB  THEOBY  OP  SOCIALIZATION,  A 
BylUbua  of  SiLKijiogjeaJ  P«irutplm  for  th»  Uie  of  i'uH  'i^»; 
and  Uoivrriity  Cia^sc^^.  By  F.  M.  GiDoisat,  8rOj 
«rwed,     2*.  OrJ   net, 

THE  LABOUB  QUESTION  IN  BBITAIN- 
Uf  Paul  Dm  RauHi«aj»,  With  a  ProfHiia  by  UiKat  dil 
TottMTiLLi.  TraiiaUktcd  bj  F.  L.  D.  HicBABTaoJi:  ILA, 
Bro,  ia».  nrt. 

STATISTICS  AND  SOCIOLOOY.  By  Ric«- 
ML.aD  M4To-!^uiTff,  Ph.D.    «^o,  12 r  »W  net. 

EIGHT  HOUBS  FOR  WORK.  By  Joo*  K*«^ 
M.A.    Crowu  Sfo.  4i.  (i  i.  net 

THE  DISTRIBUTIO'N  OP  W^EALTH     By 

Prjr.  Jotijr  R.  CoMMoirs.    Avq^  74,  uoL 
THE  UNEMPLOYED.     By   Gaorrair  Duu^a, 

Cro*rn  8yo,34.  Oi.  net. 
THE     COT^fFLlCT     OP     CAPITAL     AND 

LABOl'R  inSTCtRICALLY   AND    ECONOMIC 'Lt.V 

CONSIDERED.    Bdn?  a  HUtory  and    Review  M  Ue 

Trodi*  Uiviunii  ot  Great  Brititn,     By  Gioiui  HowiLL. 

Second  Kditioo.    Crow  a  wvu,  7*,  6 J. 
HANDY  BOOK  DPTHELABOUBLAWa 

Third  Edition,  ruvijied.    By  Gaoaaa  HowatL.    C;o*f  o 

8vo,  39.  6.1.  nut, 
POPULAR   FALLACIES  REOABDING 

BIMETALLISM.     By    Hir    Roma?    R    EoucLMiia. 

Cfown  Sfo,  3«.  OJ.  nit, 

Ry  Pr.^r  FRVNCLS  A.  WALKER,  PhD. 
INTBBNATIONAL BIMETALLISM,  Cfowa 

Hvo,  i^i.  net. 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY.    Sto,  12p.  oi. 
A  BRIEF   TEXTBOOK    OP  POLITICAL 

BCONOMV.    Crown  Svo,  6*  GJ. 
FIRST  LE380NS  IN  POLITICAL  ECON- 
OMY.   CfuwnSvu,  5*, 
THE  WAGES  QUESTION.  A  Trtatiae o«  V  ►^ct* 

atid  the  Wag^ei  €lait>,     t^ttra  cirowii  h^q^  Bi.  tfd.  Dirt. 
MONEY.     Eitra  crown  H*n,  ^*.  6J,  net. 
MONEY  IN  ITS  RELATIONS  TO  TRADE 

AND  INUtj^TRY.     Crown  «vo.  7^.  M 

B  *  P^-c  I    E U  (i  K  N  E  V .  n  >  1 1  M  R  A  W  K  RK 
CAPITAL  AND  IN  PEREBT.   A  CnUc4  llittorr 

of  Ecoikomical  TtieO'V,     Trdnalnted  with  a  Prefar  :  and 

AtialyfliB  l)y  ^ViLtriW  Smji  »r,  IX.  L».     8vo.  12*.  nei. 
THE  POSITIVE  THEORY  OF  CAPITAL. 

TraiisUied  wiih  a  i'reJatj  ]U.d  Auatyiii>  by  Dr.  Williaji 

i^MAUT.     8v0j  11*.  net. 

STUDIES     IN     ECONOMICS.      By    William 

Sua  an  M.A,,  LL.  D.     Extra  crown  dv^o,  H^.  6L  not. 
NATUBAL  VALUE,    By  PaiankicB  Vo!»  WtaaaM. 

Edited  with  a   Prelocc  and  Analysia  by  ^r,   W  11.1,1  am 

811  xat.     8fo,  lihi.  net, 
AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  THEOBY 

OF  VALUE,  ON  THE  L*Nfc8  OF  MrNGBtt»  WElSKR. 

AND    BOHM  BAWEllK.      By    Dr.    W'clliim    Smiiop. 

Crown  SvOj  3s.  net. 
LIFE  AND  LABOUB  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

IN  LONlXiN.     Edited  by  CsAti.111  Booth.     V»il  I  — 

¥a«t-CeDtrBl  and  Sonlh  London;  Vol.  IL— Str«e.i  aii«i 

Popttlftliou  Ooasified;  Vol.  111.— ltloev«  ol  BuHdln^a. 

*^{'liotl*'.   ond   loinnifrradMii ;   VoL   IV.— The  Trade*  of 

Eaat  London;  Vol*.  V.,  VI  ,  VI L.  and  VIIL— PopiiU- 

tlun  Clajiplflcd  by  Trade*  •  Vol,  IX,— Comparisoii*,  Sor- 

fey*  and  Conclasionn  (witb  aa  Abeitrai't  of  VrkU,  l.-IX,). 

evo,  7*.  0<1.  net  «a«li  fclucaQ.    (Case  of  fiv«f  atxooipany- 

ioK  tnapD.     Crown  Svo,  6*.). 
THE   AGED   POOB  IN  ENGLAND   AND 

WALES-Cl*NDlTION.    By  CiUAmLia  fl^oTii.     Eitm 

crjwn  Hiro,  B*,  fid.  net. 
BICH  AND  POOB.  By  Mra.  Bamvito  Doaiva^if. 

down  Bvof  3#.  6d.  net. 
ASPECTS   OP  THE  SOCIAL  PBOBLEM. 

By  variouj  Writert.    Ed  1  led  by  BiasAin  BonAat^iiaT. 

Crown  8t'i,  a '.  dJ.  n«t, 
THE    POOR   AND    THEIR  HAPPINESS. 

MlSiUL\8    A«D  MISSION     Pill  LAN fE   PUY.    By 

Joaji  Oot-nia,     Crown  8irij,  .la.  Ck!.  a  t. 
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Fourth  Thousand  in  the  Press. 
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HOW. 

By  his  Son,  FREDERICK  DOUGLAS  HOW. 


"  The  Memoir  is  extremely  well  done.  .  .  .  Altogether  this  is  a  book  which  no 
Ci.urchman  can  read  without  profit  and  encouragement." — Guardian. 

"A  chnrming  portraiture  of  one  whose  loss  to  the  Church  was  universally 
deplored." — Rock. 

"A  charming  and  satisfying  picture  of  the  man,  and  altogether  an  admirable 
addition  to  the  many  recent  biographies  of  distinguished  Churchmen." 

St.  Jameses  Gazette, 

"  Was  Bishop  How  a  perfect  Christian  ?  Judging  from  his  biography  we  almost 
think  he  was.  ...  If  we  take  the  record  of  his  life  and  set  it  beside  the  New 
Testament,  we  seem  to  discern  a  transcript  of  the  Lord  in  the  disciple,  which  is  almost 
a  unique  thing  in  religious  literature." — British  Weekly, 

'*  A  deeply  interesting  andjtouching  record  of  a  noble  life." — T/u-  Lady. 

"An  admirable  memoir  ...  An  interesting  record  of  a  good  and  useful  hfe." 

London  Review, 

"A  kiud  and  sympathetic  memoir  of  an  industrious  and  valuable  \\{^."— Globe. 

"  If  such  characters  were  multiplied,  the  Church  of  England  would  soon  become 
the  Church  in  England  in  a  sense  unknown  as  yet — the  sense  of  spiritual  power,  und 
i^urity  from  pride,  selfishness,  and  exclusiveness." — Christian  Commomvealth, 

**The  late  Bidiop  of  Wakefield  comes  more  nearly  than  any  modern  bishop  we 
have  read  of  in  cl-aiacler,  not  doctrine,  to  the  New  Testament  ideal  of  what  a  Bi.^hop 
ought  to  be — blameless,  vigilant,  sober,  given  to  hospitality,  apt  to  teach,  not  gree-  y 
of  filthy  lucre,  not  covetous ;  patient,  ruling  well  his  own  house,  and  having  a  gccd 
report  of  them  which  are  without.  Bishop  How  was  all  this  and  more,  and  we  rise 
fiom  this  memoir  wiih  gratitude  for  another  grand  Christian  clergyman." 

Methodist  Times, 

"We  tlank  God  for  such  bishops." — Family  Churchman. 

"His  son  has  fittingly  honoured  his  memoiy  in  this  ably  written  and  well-con^piled 
volume,  which  is  in  all  lespects  worthy  of  a  place  beside  the  worthiest  existing 
biographies  of  distinguished  modern  Churchmen." —  World, 
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e  Literary  Study 
of  the  Bible. 


iJi  hmui  of  tbe  leading  forms  or  Literature 
represented  lo  ttic  Sacred  Writings, 

y  RICHARD  Q.  MOULTON,  M,A., 

ifessor  of  Ensrtl&b  Literature  In  the  University 
rf  Chicago ;  formerly  Lecturer  in  Literature 
under  the  Locul  Lecture  Syndicate  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge. 

1^ Standard  says: 

Ke  Litcraf y  Siudy  of  the  Bible '  is  a  brlllianl 

of  the  applies! ion  qf  the  methods  of  the 

Icrittci^m  to  ends  thit  iirc  admirably  conserva- 

wcU  as  popular.     Dr  Moulton   writes  with 

in-et  rftasonabkness '  wn  which  Matthew  Arnold 

I  much  stress,  and  yet  he  is  everywhere  con- 

ftly  loyal  to  tlje  most  exalted  claims  of  t'le 


ISBISTER  k  CO,,  LiMJTKD, 
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Further  important  Improvements  have 
been  made  In  this  ENQUSH  Machine. 

t»t.     It  has  concave  type,  engraved  Kyn  steel. 
2nd.  It  has  a  ntjtoon  whiOi  r€vmr%e%  automatlcaHy. 
ard.  It  hat  a  scale  which  permitsof  easy  paper  feed. 

It  h,ii*  a  perfect  alignmcnl.     U  has  visible  wriuiag. 

It  ha^  4  very  Hgta  touch.      It  has  a  univ«r4al  Icey-board. 

It  IS  the  best  manifolder  oo  the  market . 


n^cit-Etui  A£tttts : 

THE  METROPOLITAN  MACHINISTS'  Co.,  Ld.. 

Piccadilly  Circus,  W. 

IRKAVi.F-MEiNTS  MA]>n  FOR  FASY  I  AYMCNTS. 

OfTicGs:  7   NEWGATE  STREET,   E.C« 


HB    PAYMASTER'S    BOY.      -^    ^ew 

I    Scottish  Romance  by  NBIL  MUNRO,  Author 
of^'yohn  Splendid^'  ^c,  begins  in  the  yanuary 
-number    of  ''GOOD    JFORDS;'   and  will   be 
continued  throughout    i8gg. 
holic  Thoughts  on  the  Church  of  Christ  and  the 
!htuch  of  England.     By  the  late  Rev.  Frederic  MyilRS.    With  Marginal  Notes, 
ifec.     Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

■jthotic  Thoughts  on  the   Bible  and   Theology.     By 

"the  late  Rev.  Frederic  Mvkrs.     With  Marginal  Notes,  &c.     Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d, 

Estr^ei  from  a  Utter  hy  the  late  Dtan  Aljord^  atJ put^lishtd  in  his  Mrmain  : 
**  H«fe  you  ever  seen  'Catholic  Thoughts,' by  the  late  Mr.  Myers  of  Keswick,  two  privately-prtoted 
jifues,  one  on  the  Church  of  Christ  and  the  Church  of  England,  one  on  the  Bible  and  Theology?    Very 
■rlcAble«  etpedally  a^  written  1834-1848,  containing  the  largest  views  now  urged  by  any  of  us,  put  out  by 
lit  Clifiitian  Churchman/* 

ER  &  CO.t  Limited,  15  &  16  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden^  Londoh. 
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In  dainty  white  vellum  bindings,  each  U.  net  {poet  free,  Is.  2d.) 

ENGLISH   CATHEDRALS 

Beautifully  Illustrated  by  Herbert  Railton  and  Others. 


The  Times  says: 

"A  series  of  dainty  littU  book- 
lets, . .  .  Tke  names  cf  ihi  authors 
are  a  guarantet  that  they  are  writ- 
ten with  knowledge.  .  .  .  The  illus- 
trations add  to  the  charm  of  the 
little  volumes.** 


The  Dally  Chroalcle  says: 

**  Pretty  little  boohlings  .  .  . 
very  attractive  keepsakes  .  .  . 
the  lovely  illustrations  are  ex- 
quisitely artistic," 


The  Pall  Mall  Qazette 

says : 
"Daintily  printed    and    ably 
written  guides.    There  is  no  better 
series  of  handbooks  to  the 'English 
Cathedrals.* " 


The  Rock  says : 

"  A  dainty  series  of  little  books, 
carefully  illustrated  and  well  got 
up.*' 


The  Qentle woman  says: 
"A  really  admirable  series.** 


The  Daily  Mail  says: 

"  Deserving  of  very  general  ap- 
preciation.'' 


The  Sunday  School 

Chronicle  says: 
"  Dainty  volumes. »  .  .A  charm- 
ing series  .  .  .  prettily  bound .  .  . 
exquisitely  illustrated,** 


The  Scotsman  says: 

"  The  names  of  the  authors  and 
artists  are  enough  to  vouch  for  the 
literary  skill,  historical  accuracy, 
and  charm  of  the  illustrations.** 


I.  Westminster  Abbey. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Farrar,  D.D. 

a.  York  Minster. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Purby-Cust,  D.D. 

3.  Winchester  Catliedral. 

By  the  Rev.  Canon  Benham,  B.D. 

4.  St.  Alban's  Abbey. 

By  the  Rev.  Canon  Liddell,  M.A. 

5.  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

By  the  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  Dean  Fremantu 

6.  Norwich  Cathedral. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Lefroy,  D.D. 

7.  Gloucester  Cathedral. 

ByHhe  Very  Rev.  Dean  Spence,  D.D. 

8.  Salisbury  Cathedral. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Boyle,  M.A. 

9.  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

•    By  the  Rev.  Canon  Newbolt,  M.A. 

10.  Ely  Cathedral. 

By  the  Rev.  Canon  Dickson,  M.A. 

11.  Wells  Cathedral. 

By  the  Rev.  Canon  Church,  M.A. 

12.  Exeter  Cathedral. 

By  the  Rev.  Canon  Edmonds,  B.D. 

13.  Lincoln  Cathedral. 

By  the  Rev.  Canon  Venables,  M.A. 

14.  Peterborough  Cathedral. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Ingram,  D.D. 

15.  Carlisle  Cathedral. 

By  Chancellor  Ferguson,  F.S.A. 

16.  Durham  Cathedral. 

By  the  Rev.  Canon  Fowler,  M.A.,  D.C.U 

17.  Chester  Cathedral. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Darby,  D.D. 
To  be  followed   by   many  others. 


Strong  cloth  case,  gilt  lettered,  to  hold  12  vols.,  2s.  net. 
ISBISTER  &  CO.  Ltd.,  15  &  16  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  \V 
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ISBISTER  &  CO.'S  LIST. 


Fiction. 

THE  LAUREL  WALK.     By 

Mrs.  MOLESWORTH,  Author  of  "Carrots,"  &c. 

Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  6s. 
'*  Good  all  through,  and  in  many  places  excellent." 

S^ctator. 
"A  delightful  romance. "—Z?«/*6'  Telegraph. 

THE    MEN    OF   THE    HOSS< 

I IA(;s.    Bv  S.  R.  Crockett.  Author  of  "The 
Raiders,"  &c.    New  Edition,  \vi:h  i6  Illustra- 
tions.  28th  Thousand.    Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  6s. 
'*lhe    book    is  an  admirable  series  of  tableaux   from 
histo'  v. " —  Times. 

**  Wuhout  pre>umptuously  forecasting  whnt  Mr.  Crockett 
may  do,  ii  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  as  yet  he  has  done 
not}»ing  better  than  '  The  Men  of  the  Moss-Hags.' " 

British  Weekly^  October  13,  1898. 

THE  TENDER   MERCIES  OF 

THE  GOOD.  By  CiiRtSTABKL  Coleridge, 
.-Vuthor  of  ••  Waynflete,"  &c  Third  Thousand, 
l^rge  crown  Svo,  gilt  top,  6s.  ^ 

'■  Considerably  abjve  the  average."— 3/<»r«/ii^  Post. 

THE  SOUL  OF  HONOUR.     By 

Hesba  Sfketton,  Author  of  "Jessica's  First 
i*raytr, "  &c.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
"All  must  b:  touched  by  its  pathos,  and   won  by  its 
ethical  beauty."— C/f«»-,  A  Times. 

NORTHWARD  HO!    Stories  of 

Carglen.     By    Alexander    Gordon.    Crown 
Svo,  3s.  6d. 
''Studies  of  great  power."— Ian  Maclaken  in  British 
Weekly, 

TAVISTOCK    TALES.     By 

Gilbert  Parker.  Like  Sharp,  G.  B.  Burgin, 
Eanoe   I- am.X)NKK,    cS:c.      With    Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  2S.  6d. 
**A  delightful  volume  of  short  stories,   bright,  interest- 
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ENGLAND  AND   FRANCE: 

AN   EXAMINATION    AND    AN    APPEAL. 


NEVER,  since  the  end  of  the  Great  War  in  1815 — or,  at  any  rate, 
since  the  patriotic  uprising  of  1853  (after  the  addresses  of  the 
Colonels  to  Napoleon  III.) — haye  the  relations  of  France  and  England 
been  in  such  a  state  of  threatening  uncertainty  as  they  are  now.  It 
is  not  a  matter  of  one,  or  two,  or  three  qnestions.  We  haye  believed 
for  some  time  that  it  was  so,  and  we  were  not  without  hopes  of 
finding  diplomacy  able  to  arrange  such  difficulties  and  to  prevent  the 
supreme  calamity  of  a  war. 

It  is  impossible  to  maintain  these  illusions.  The  fact  is  that  a 
series  of  causes  have  co-operated  to  make  bad  blood  between  the  two 
peoples ;  that  some  persons^  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  have  seized 
the  opportunity  of  bringing  grist  to  their  mill;  and  that  the  Press — in 
some  of  its  most  influential  organs — the  politicians — at  any  rate  some 
of  the  most  active  and  least  scrupulous  of  them — and  the  public — or 
the  most  noisy  and  least  thoughtful  part  of  it — have  succeeded  among 
them  in  bringing  two  nations  made  for  mutual  understanding  to  the 
brink  of  a  deplorable  conflict.  Such  is  the  situation ;  and  it  is  grave 
enough  to  call  for  the  anxious  attention  of  all  those,  in  France  or  in 
England,  who  have  not  wholly  abandoned  the  traditions  of  nearly  a 
century,  and  who  persist  in  thinking  that  it  would  be,  not  only  for 
both  our  countries,  but  for  the  whole  civilised  world  and  for  the 
destinies  of  freedom,  perhaps  the  most  dreadful  of  all  calamities  to  see 
the  two  great  Liberal  Powers  of  the  West  at  daggers  drawn. 

I  do  not  intend  at  the  present  moment  to  examine  in  detail  the 
qnestionB  in  suspense  between  the  two  countries.  If  I  am  not  wrong, 
tiiese  difficulties  may  be  grouped  under  six  heads :  the  Nile,  or  North- 
Eastem  Africa,  Western  Africa,  Madagascar,  the  Far  East,  Siam,  and 
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Newfoundland  or  the  French  shore.  Nothing,  to  my  mind,  would  be 
more  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  true  diplomacy,  to  the  traditions  of  inter- 
national goodwill,  or  to  good  method,  than  to  pat  all  these  questions 
on  the  same  footing,  to  make  a  kind  of  hocus-pocus  of  all  of  them,  and 
to  take  as  a  point  of  departure  the  assertion  of  absolute  right  and 
wrong  on  one  or  the  other  side.  Everybody  knows  that  things  do  not 
occur  in  such  a  manner  as  that.  '  It  is  extremely  rare  to  find  a  con- 
troversy in  which  one  of  the  parties  has  the  whole  of  the  right  and 
the  other  the  whole  of  the  wroug. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  Nile  problem.  I  make  no  difficulty 
at  all  of  acknowledging  that  Great  Britain  and  Egypt  were  perfectly 
entitled  to  claim  for  themselves,  after  Omdurman,  the  spoils  of  the 
''  stricken  field  "  and  the  possession  of  Fashoda.  What  is  more,  I  am 
disposed  to  acknowledge  that  the  policy  of  the  Marchand  expedition 
was  foolish ;  that  it  was  a  mad  undertaking ;  that  no  statesman 
worthy  of  the  name,  in  presence  of  what  had  been  done  by  Lord 
Cromer  in  Egypt  and  prepared  by  the  Sirdar  Eatchener  in  the  Soudan, 
ought  to  have  run  this  steeplechase  of  occupation ;  that  it  was  to 
court  either  a  conflict,  for  which  no  adequate  diplomatic  or  military 
preparations  had  been  made,  or  a  humiliation  to  which  no  patriotic 
Minister  ought  to  expose  his  country.  From  the  first  mooting  of  this 
regrettable  business  I  have  been  convinced — and  I  have  loyally  tried 
to  make  this  opinion  generally  accepted — that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
French  Government  to  recall  Major  Marchand  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Consequently,  I  have  been  one  of  those  who  have  applauded  with  both 
hands  the  wise  policy  of  M.  Delcas£6,  and  who  have  hoped  against 
hope  that,  satisfaction  once  given  to  the  legitimate  claims  of  Great 
Britain,  a  new  era  of  mutual  goodwill  would  take  the  place  of  pin- 
pricks and  bickerings. 

All  that  does  not  prevent  me  from  feeling  and  saying  that  there  is 
another  side  to  this  story,  that  it  is  not  merely  a  tale  of  French  per- 
verseness  and  English  patience,  and  that  it  is  profoundly  deplorable 
to  see,  not  only  the  Cabinet  and  the  Unionist  majority,  but  too  many 
of  the  Opposition  leaders  and  of  the  organs  of  public  opinion,  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  make  the  retreat  more  unpalatable  and 
the  defeat  more  humiliatiug  for  France.  After  all,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  remember  that  England  had  evacuated  the  Soudan  after 
Gordon's  death,  that  the  vast  possessions  of  the  Mahdi  and  the  Khalifa 
were  for  a  long  time  treated  as  a  res  nulliusy  open  to  the  first  occupant ; 
that  a  treaty  with  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  as  sovereign  of  the  Congo 
Free  State,  dealt  with  a  part  of  the  late  equatorial  province  of  Em  in 
as  if  it  were  wholly  derelict ;  that  the  Protectorate  of  Uganda  seemed 
to  adopt  the  same  point  of  view  in  the  northern  extension  of  its 
limits ;  that  finally,  even  after  the  declaration  of  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
even  after  the  battle  of  Omdurman,  Lord  Salisbury,  in  his  telegram 
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from  the  Schlitcht  to  Sir  Edmund  Monsoo,  did  not  seem  to  know  his  own 
mind,  or  to  choose  between  the  two  antagonistic,  or,  rather,  mutually 
exclusive,  doctrines  of  the  prior  right  of  Ottoman  and  Egyptian 
sovereignty  and  of  the  posterior  right  of  conquest. 

No  &ir-Qiinded  man,  I  dare  affirm^  will  dispute  the  fact  that  such 
conditions  greatly  altered  the  case,  and  that  it  is  impossible  justly  to 
appreciate  the  conduct  of  France— conduct  I  am  not  the  last  to  call 
wrong  and  ill-conceived— without  taking  into  account  such  data  of 
the  problem.  Once  more,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  right  on  the  part  of 
an  impartial  man  to  be  wholly  silent  about  the  other  side  of  the 
balance — I  mean  the  fact  that  Eogland  has  occupied  Egypt  under 
solemn  and  reiterated  promises  of  evacuation.  Let  me  be  well 
understood :  I  do  not  say,  at  this  time  of  day,  that  it  is  possible  or 
neoesaary  for  England  to  fulfil  to  the  letter,  or  even  in  their  spirit, 
her  undertakings;  I  do  not  pretend  that  new  facts,  new  forces,  or 
simply  the  fatal  consequences  of  acts  once  done,  do  not  justify  or 
excuse  the  transformation  of  a  temporary  occupation  into  a  final  and 
perpetual  annexation.  That  is  not  my  present  business*  All  I  assert 
is  that  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  fair  and  equitable 
adjustment  of  the  creditor  and  debtor  accoonts  of  both  countries  in 
this  Egyptian  imbroglio,  to  take  notice  of  the  broken  pledges  of  one 
aide  aa  well  as  of  the  unsuccossfal  attempts  at  revenge  of  the  other. 

It  would  be  the  same  if  I  dealt  with  the  particulars  of  the  Mada- 
gascar business  or  any  other.  Here^  too,  I  am  very  far  from  claiming 
for  the  French  policy  a  monopoly  of  right.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
folly  persuaded  that  great  wrongs  have  been  done,  that  dreadful 
mistakes  have  been  committed,  and  that  it  is  in  the  interest,  as  well 
as  the  duty,  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  to  try  and  adjast 
these  differences  in  a  spirit  of  equity.  It  is  jufet  because  such  are 
the  feelings,  not  only  of  an  individual  but  of  a  great  part  of  the 
publici  that  the  publication  at  such  a  juncture  of  the  Madagascar 
Blue-book  has  so  painfully  affected  us  in  France.  We  were  not 
without  hopes  of  seeing,  after  the  sharp,  short  tassle  of  the  Fashoda 
business^  after  the  removal  of  that  great  stone  of  offence,  the  dawn 
of  a  new  era  in  which  the  two  great  Liberal  Powers  of  the  West 
should  be  able,  if  not  exactly  to  renew  immediately  the  entente 
carxltalii  and  come  to  an  agreement  upon  everything,  at  least  to  agree 
to  differ  without  appealing  to  the  bloody  arbitration  of  war,  England 
had  gaioed  her  point.  Not  only  was  the  victory  of  Lord  Kitchener 
at  Omdurman  of  a  nature  to  give  satisfaction  to  tiie  legitimate  pride 
of  a  conquering  race,  and  even  to  the  warlike  appetites  of  fighters  for 
the  love  of  battle,  such  as  General  Gatacre  has  proclaimed  himself  at 
Norwich  to  be,  but  the  evacuation  of  Fashoda  had  brought  the 
finishing  touch  to  the  great  work  of  the  occupation  of  the  Nile 
Valley,  to  which  diplomatists  like   Lord   Cromer,  and  soldiers  like 
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Wolseley,  Wood,  and  Kitchener,  had  so  splendidly  contributed,  and 
which  was  to  be  crowned  by  the  feats  of  a  Cecil  Rhodes  in  another 
field.  The  Queen's  Government  had  triumphantly  emerged  from  a 
conflict  in  which^  at  a  certain  moment,  the  prospect  of  a  war  with 
France  had  been  much  nearer  than  would  have  been  thought  possible 
some  years  ago. 

Lord  Salisbury  and  his  colleagues,  some  months  ago,  were — - 
whether  justly  or  not  I  do  not  ask — at  the  lowest  ebb  of  their 
political  credit,  even  among  the  staunchest  of  their  party  friends,  on 
account  of  their  Chinese  policy.  Fashoda  had  brought  them  a  new 
and  intoxicating  popularity.  The  grand  policy  of  M.  Hanotaux  had 
simply  served  as  a  stepping-stone  for  the  triumph  of  Imperialism. 
All  that,  for  those  of  us  in  France  who  do  not  want  a  conflict,  was 
not  exactly  exhilarating ;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  seemed  specially  made 
to  put  England  in  a  good  temper  and  to  dispose  her  statesmen  to 
some  moderation  and  to  the  fair-mindedness  sometimes  born  of 
satiation.  For  my  part,  notwithstanding  so  many  diaillusionp,  I 
was  not  without  hope  that  the  two  Governments,  having  been  brought 
to  the  brink  of  the  abyss,  having  had  to  face  the  dreadful  spectre  of 
'  a  war,  would  seize  on  this  time  of  grace  to  put  their  relations  on  a 
better  footing,  and  to  eliminate,  if  possible,  the  subjects  of  quarrel. 

Doubtless,  such  a  crisis  does  not  close  without  leaving  some  traces. 
It  was  natural,  and  in  some  measure  right,  for  the  conqueror  to  be 
elated,  for  the  unsuccessful  party  to  be  aggrieved  and  uncomfortable  ; 
for  the  first,  perhaps,  to  hug  his  suspicions  and  to  ruminate  on  the 
sins  of  his  adversary ;  for  the  other  to  nurse  his  resentment  and  chew 
the  cud  of  his  wrongs.  Such  tempers  are  not  very  dangerous  when 
they  are  not  persisted  in  indefinitely,  when  they  are  not  artificially 
exacerbated,  and,  chiefly,  when  men  of  light  and  leading,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Channel,  do  not  take  on  themselves  to  fan  the  fire  and 
rake  up  mutual  hates.  If  the  English  Government,  strong  in  the 
feeling  of  its  recent  success,  stronger  yet  in  its  resolve  to  crown  with 
peace  the  work  of  its  diplomatists  and  warriors,  had  openly,  frankly, 
quietly,  deliberately,  asked  the  French  Government  to  profit  by  the 
recent  lesson  and  to  engage  in  negotiations  in  order  to  define  the 
points  of  disagreement  and  to  find  the  basis  for  a  mutually  satisfac- 
tory arrangement,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  answer  would  have 
been  prompt  and  favourable. 

Such,  unfortunately,  has  not  been,  such  is  not,  the  march  of 
events.  Instead  of  a  full,  frank  discussion,  we  have  had  recrimina- 
tions, angry  demonstrations,  shrill  clamour.  In  fact,  we  are  drifling^ 
once  more  towards  a  state  of  reciprocal  ill-will  and  mutual  anger. 
Every  old  incident  is  raked  up  in  order  to  fan  the  flame  of  irritation.. 
Every  new  difierence  is  exaggerated  to  the  utmost.  Great  journals, 
once  worthy  to  lead  the  destinies  of  a  nation,  on  account  of  their 
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feeling  of  serions  responsibility  and  the  broad-mindedness  of  their 
politics,  do  not  scruple  to.  make  themselves  the  worst  foes  of  peace. 
Special  pleadbg  in  the  columns  of  ..the  Times  is  directed  with  a  mis- 
placed cleverness  against  the  Government  of  France.  Every  bad 
design  is  attributed  to  the  French  statesmen.  Every  bad  interpreta- 
tion is  put  on  their  words  and  acts.  A  stjle  is  used  which  is  not 
quite  decent  when  speaking  of  or  to  a  great  nation.  That  is  only 
one  of  the  sjmptoms  of  a  painful  situation.  The  greater  part  of 
the  public  Press  in  England  seems  to  believe  that  it  ist  right  for 
leading  journals  to  take  the  tone  of  scurrilous  boulevard  papers,  and 
forget  to  note  how  difficult  they  make  it  for  those  of  the  great  French 
organs  which  do  not  demean  themselves  so  low  to  preserve  the  dignity 
of  their  language  and  the  fairness  of  their  mind.  Some  statesmen 
of  the  first  rank — even  Ministers  of  the  Crown — speak  as  if  it  were 
a  privilege  of  English  platforms  to  call  bad  names,  to  impute  bad 
motives,  and  to  deal  in  threats.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  if  the  great 
majority  of  Englishmen  found  in  another  country,  among  the  Cham- 
berlains, or  the  Hicks- Beaches,  or  the  Eoseberys,  or  in  the  TivieSy 
or  the  Standard,  of  a  Continental  nation,  what  we  find  every  day 
among  themselves,  they  would  be  dumbfounded  at  such  an  upheaval 
of  Chauvinism. 

France  has,  in  past  times,  given  to  the  world  such  spectacles.  It 
may  even  be  that  France  just  now  would  be  in  the  mind  to  give  them 
anew.  But  is  that  a  consolation  ?  Do  two  wrongs  make  a  right  ? 
Had  we  not  been  accustomed  to  look  on  England  as  on  a  free 
country,  accustomed  to  self-government  and  raised  above  the  vulgar 
temptations  of  aggressive  Imperialism  ?  Alas  !  that  is  the  great 
sorrow  and  the  great  danger  of  the  present  times.  Everywhere, 
even  in  the  too  rare  parts  of  the  world  where  we  thought  Freedom 
had  planted  her  standard,  we  are  looking  upon  a  retrograde  movement 
which  puts  us  back  some  centuries. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  we  see  the  intoxication  of  the 
new  strong  wine  of  warlike  glory  carrying  a  great  democracy  ofi"  its 
feet,  and  raising  the  threatening  spectre  of  militarism,  with  its  fatal 
attendant,  C»sarism,  in  the  background.  Under  the  pretext  of 
''  manifest  destiny  "  the  great  Republic  of  the  western  hemisphere  is 
becoming  unfaithful  to  the  principles  of  her  founders,  to  the  prece- 
dents of  her  constitutional  life,  to  the  traditions  which  have  made  her 
free,  glorious,  and  prosperous.  The  seductions  of  Imperialism  are 
drawing  the  United  States  towards  the  abyss  where  all  the  great 
democracies  of  the  world  have  found  their  end.  The  cant  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  Alliance,  of  the  brotherhood-in-arms  of  English-speaking 
people,  is  serving  as  a  cloak  to  the  nefarious  designs  of  those  who 
want  to  cut  in  two  the  grand  motto  of  Great  Britain :  Imperium  et 
Libertas,  and  to  make  Imperium  swallow  Lihertas. 
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la  the  United  Kingdom  a  similar  tendency  is  at  work.  Everybody 
sees  that  the  present  England  is  no  longer  the  Eogland,  I  do  not  say 
of  Gobden  or  Bright,  but  of  Peel,  Eussell,  Palmerston,  Derby,  or  even 
Disraeli.  A  kind  of  intoxication  of  power  has  seized  the  people. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  known  how  to  take  the  flood  in  time,  and  to 
ride  the  crest  of  the  new  wave.  The  Unionist  party  is  dispoEcd  to 
believe  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  privileged  classes  to  nurse  the 
pride  of  Empire;  first,  because  they  govern  it  and  profit  by  it; 
secondly,  and  chiefiy^  because  nothing  diverts  more  surely  the  spirit  of 
reform  than  the  Imperialist  madness.  It  is  a  curious  thing,  but  a  fact 
beyond  dispute^  that  when  the  masses  are  on  the  verge  of  rising  in 
their  majesty  and  asking  for  their  rights,  the  classes  have  only  to 
throw  into  their  eyes  the  powder  of  Imperialism,  and  to  raise  the  cry 
of  "  The  Fatherland  in  danger,"  in  order  to  bring  them  once  more, 
meek  and  submissive,  to  their  feet. 

Just  now  a  part  of  the  English  democracy  seems  only  too  much 
inclined  to  lend  itflelf  to  this  sorry  farce.  We  have  seen  working 
men,  who  ought  to  give  their  whole  strength  to  the  organisation  of 
their  class  and  to  the  advent  of  social  justice,  foolishly  echoing  the 
warlike  clamours  of  the  patriots  of  music-halls  and  attitudinising  aa 
true  Jingoes.  Mr.  John  Morley,  who  is  nothing  if  not  a  sombre, 
austere,  incorruptible  witness  to  the  great  principles  of  modem 
Liberalism,  has  just  raised  his  voice — not  an  hour  too  soon — in 
protest  against  this  Brummagem  Imperialism.  He  might  have 
reminded  his  Montrose  auditors  that  it  is  a  great  error  to  confound 
Imperialism  and  Empire  ;  that,  in  fact,  the  era  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Empire  coincides  with  the  predominance  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Manchester  school,  and  what  would  be  called  now  Little  Englandisftn  i 
that  the  pinchbeck  Imperialism  of  our  latter-day  patriots  is  probably 
the  worst  symptom  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  true  world- conquering 
impetus,  and  the  beginning  of  that  period  of  decadence  in  which 
words  do  duty  for  acts,  and  where  they  are  all  the  more  high-sounding 
and  pretentious  as  the  acts  are  less  brave  and  noble.  However,  he 
has  registered  a  powerful,  honest,  opportune  protest  agaiust  the  spirit 
of  militarism,  which  seems  fated  to  become  the  worst  foe  of  our  so- 
dearly-bought  franchises,  and  of  that  ideal  of  social  justice  which  the 
next  century  has  for  its  appointed  task  to  realise  among  us. 

For  my  part,  what  I  want  to  impress  on  all  the  readers  of  these  pages, 
written  amidst  the  tumult  of  a  dreadful  struggle  for  the  elementary 
rights  of  freedom  and  justice,  is  that  the  systematic  disturbance  of  the 
relations  between  France  and  England,  the  provocation  of  a  criminal 
conflict  between  these  two  great  Liberal  peoples,  is  only  a  special 
aspect  of  the  general  revival  of  militarism  at  the  present  time.  Once 
more,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  it  is  possible,  and  even  easy,  for  the 
diplomacy  of  our  two  countries  to  find  for  all  our  differences  a  basis  of 
arrangement.     It  is  a  matter  of   goodwill  and  good  sense.     I  anv 
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perfectly  dispoeed  to  acknowl^ge  that  France  has,  for  a  long  timOf 
parsaed  a  line  of  conduct  which  has  exposed  her  fairly  to  the' 
aocnsation  of  ill-temper  towards  England.  Though  I  believe  that- 
the  wrongs  have  been  more  equally  distributed  than  seems  to  be 
thought  in  England,  I  am  certain  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  two  Gk)vemmente  to  renounce  a  policy  of  pin-pricks  and  bickerings. 
I  am  convinced  the  elements  of  an  equitable  adjustment  of  all 
differences  are  to  be  found  in  a  negotiation  begun  with  the  sincere 
wish  to  make  it  successful.  Only  it  is  indispensable  not  to  let 
matters  drift.  There  is  abroad,  at  work  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel^ 
a  spirit  of  unrest,  of  hatred,  of  quarrelsomeness.  It  is  called 
Jingoism  or  Imperialism  in  England.  In  France  it  is  named 
Nationalism.  Just  now  we  are  a  small  band  of  Frenchmen  who  are 
sustaining  a  dreadful  straggle  against  this  most  powerful  of  foes. 

It  is  not  my  present  object  to  narrate  here  the  Dreyfus  affair.  It 
is  now  a  long  time  since  the  personal  aspects  of  this  great  trial  of 
forces  have,  if  not  wholly  disappeared,  at  any  rate  been  subordi^ 
nated  to  the  more  general  aspects  of  the  case.  Doubtless  there 
are  in  France  some  men  who  are  resolved  to  obtain  full  justice  even 
for  a  Jew,  even  against  the  coalition  of  nearly  all  the  great  social 
powers,  even  at  the  cost  of  the  infallibility  of  Councils  of  War  and 
of  the  fair  fame  of  the  General  Staff.  But  what  everybody  with  eyes 
in  his  head  does  see  and  understand  now  is  that  we  have  to  make 
war  against  a  new  and  formidable  alliance  of  Militarism,  Caesarism,  and 
Clericalism.  It  is  for  us  Liberals  a  question  of  life  or  death.  And, 
as  generally  happens,  the  situation  has  gradually  become  more  and  more 
confused  and  intricate.  At  the  beginning  people  took  sides  for  or  against 
Dreyfus  or  Esterhazy,  Picquart  or  Henry,  Generals  Mercier,  Bois- 
deffre  and  Pellieux,  or  the  Court  of  Cassation.  Then  they  sided 
with  justice  against  so-called  reasons  of  State,  or  with  light  against 
darkness.  Now  it  is  for  or  against  Nationalism,  for  or  against  the 
supremacy  of  military  power,  for  or  against  anti-Semitism,  for  or 
against  Clerical  Caesarism. 

And  what  is  interesting  is  that  the  Nationalists  have  already 
developed  a  foreign  policy.  They  are  the  patriots  par  excellence. 
They  put  us  out  of  the  French  nation.  They  call  us  Jews,  Germans, 
or  traitors.  An  Alsatian  name — such  as  that  of  Dreyfus  or  President 
Loew — stinks  in  their  nostrils.  And  behold  !  these  great  revanchardSj 
these  men  who  have  twice  at  least  every  jear  solemnly  retaken  the 
Statue  of  Strasbourg  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  these  Derouldde 
and  Co.  who  preached,  wrote,  sang,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  for 
a  war  with  Germany  ;  now,  behold !  they  have  changed  all  that !  In 
their  papers,  the  great  publicists  of  the  party — Whist  (Valfrey), 
Ernest  Daudet,  Jules  Lemaitre  (alas  for  his  wit  of  former  years !), 
Judet — are  writing  up  the  German  Alliance,  and  denouncing  as  the 
hereditary  foe — England. 
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There  is  somethiDg  ridicalons  and  naaseons  in  this  volte  face.  It 
is  a  shame  for  people  who  were  madly  in  hate  against  Germany 
suddenly  to  turn  their  coats  and  profess  a  kind  of  friendship  for  that 
Power.  If  it  were  my  purpose  to  discoss  a  German  alliance,  I 
believe  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  all  the  contradictions,  all  the 
dangers  of  this  idea.  To  my  mind  nothing  is  more  probable  for 
France,  if,  unhappily,  her  statesmen  lent  an  ear  to  such  counsels, 
than  to  find  herself  between  two  stoob,  having  alienated  irrevocably 
EnglUh  goodwill  without  conquering  the  good  graces  of  Germany.  The 
Kaiser  is  not  disposed  to  ran  at  the  whistle  of  the  first  Derouldde  or 
Millevoye  who  changes  his  views  and  ceases  to  preach  the  Holy  War. 

But  what  I  want  to  insist  upon  here  is  that,  just  as  in  England 
it  is  Imperialism — that  is  to  say,  the  foe  of  true  democracy,  of 
freedom,  and  of  social  progress — which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  anti- 
French  agitation,  so  in  France  it  is  Nationalism — that  is  to  say,  the 
party  of  military  and  clerical  reaction — which  is  flirting  with  a  German 
alliance  and  working  for  a  rupture  with  England.  Consequently,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Channel  and  in  the  whole  world,  the  fate  of 
Liberalism,  or,  in  other  terms,  the  fotare  of  civilisation,  is  absolutely 
connected  with  the  state  of  the  relations  of  our  two  countries. 

At  any  time  it  would  have  been  a  crime  and  a  sin  t:>  precipitate 
the  two  great  Liberal  peoples  of  the  world  into  a  fratricidal  war.  Just 
now,  when  the  whole  of  mankind  is  threatened  everywhere  with  a 
dreadful  crisis,  when  parliamentary  institutions  are  on  their  trial,  when 
the  democracy  is  hesitating  between  the  noble  and  manly  straggles 
of  freedom  and  the  deceitfal  tranquillity  of  despotism,  when  we  see 
an  offensive  return  of  forces  we  believed  dead,  such  as  militarism  and 
that  bloody  fanaticism — anti-Semitism;  when,  in  England,  Im- 
perialism threatens  to  substitute  the  intoxications  of  conquest  and 
material  expansion  for  the  noble  and  proud  endeavour  of  a  self- 
governing  democracy ;  when,  in  France,  Nationalism  and  its  andean 
brood  are  perhaps  on  the  eve  of  strangling  freedom,  of  enslaving 
justice,  and  inaagurating  a  new  era  of  false  glory  and  military 
tyranny,  there  would  be  no  excuse  for  those  of  us  who  with  their 
eyes  open  should  deliberately  contribute  to  a  conflict. 

The  duty  is  clear.  Every  one  of  those  who  believe  in  right,  who 
love  peace,  who  hope  for  a  future  of  social  progress,  and  who  hate 
with  their  whole  soul  the  reign  of  force,  ought  to  take  in  hand  the 
sacred  cause  of  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  the  difficulties  between 
France  and  England.  It  cannot  be  beyond  the  power  of  the  will  of 
two  great  civilised  nations,  or  of  the  skill  of  their  statesmen  and 
diplomatists,  to  prevent  a  calamity  which  would  be  the  greatest 
triumph  of  the  spirit  of  reaction,  of  brutal  might,  and  of  injustice  in 
the  world. 

Francis  de  Pressense. 


^'THE   CAPE   TO   CAIRO. 

THE    BULUWAYO-TANGANYIKA   AND    OTHER 
RAILWAYS. 


A  DIRECT  Bulawayo-Tanganyika  railway  would  be  so  utterly 
useless  (as  I  explain  below),  aud  such  a  hopeless  loss  to  any 
one  who  had  to  keep  it  open  for  traffic,  that  I  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
those  who  propose  the  idea.  It  is  more  likely  that  they  are  insiucere 
than  insane. 

A  railway  from  Buluwayo  to  Salisbyy  is  inevitable,  urgently 
wanted,  and  pretty  sure  to  pay,  and  deserves  a  guarantee.  It  requires 
a  colliery  branch  to  the  nearest  coal  on  the  north-west  side.  Call  this 
colliery  branch  a  Cape  to  Cairo  main  line,  and  it  will  the  more  readily 
obtain  a  Government  guarantee. 

If  the  public  resents  beiug  tricked  by  such  a  pretence,  it  must 
remember  that  its  own  ignorance  of  Central  Africa  is  to  blame.  Its 
ignorance  is  made  to  be  exploited.  But  I  will  not  confine  myself  to 
destructive  criticism.  The  public  is  in  the  mood  for  making  or  guaran- 
teeing railways  somewhere — anywhere.  I  will  indicate  the  proper 
lines  south  of  Tanganyika  ;  and  I  will  go  further  and  suggest  a  still 
more  ambitious  and  more  useful  project,  a  gigantic  Chartered  Com- 
pany's lake,  something  to  eclipse  Tanganyika  and  Nyassa,  and  worth 
millions  of  money.  I  do  not  say  it  is  practicable^  but  I  say,  photo- 
graph and  measure  the  gorge  before  ridiculing  the  idea. 

A  Bulnwayo-Tanganyika  railway,  if  there  is  to  be  one,  ought  to  run 
through  Salisbury  and  Tete  to  Lake  Nyassa,  and  then  from  the  north 
end  of  the  lake  to  Tanganyika.  Excluding  the  lake  transit,  it  would 
be  all  but  as  short  as  a  direct  line.  The  first  305  miles*  to  Salisbury 
IB  badly  wanted.     The  line  from  the  sea  or  Lower  Shir^f  to  Lake 

*  The  actual  distance  by  coach  road  or  present  road.  In  other  cases  I  have  added 
20  per  cent,  to  the  straight  line  map  distances  for  the  probable  deviations  of  any 
railway.  t  305  miles  to  Qnilimane,  or  about  180  to  Chiromo. 
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Njassa  (of  which  it  woald  use  a  part),  is  also  inevitable,  sare  to  pay,, 
and  deserving  of  a  guarantee.  If  there  is  anything  worth  having  in, 
about,  or  beyond  Tanganika,  it  is  surely  better  to  build  230  milefr 
of  the  line  between  that  lake  and  Nyassa  on  an  existing  good  graded 
road,  so  as  to  give  it  an  £8  per  ton  access  to  the  sea,  than  to  build* 
965  miles  of  line  to  give  it  a  £29  per  ton  access  to  Capetown,  which 
no  trade  or  traffic  could  afford  to  use.  Before  making  the  remaining 
central  two-fifths  of  a  line  through  Tete,  diplomacy  must  secure  free* 
trade  rights  of  way  for  a  British-owned  line;  but  there  are  means 
to  secure  this,  and  many  treaty  rights  already — for  instance,  the- 
alliance  of  Portugal  with  England  in  case  of  war,  and  our  obligation 
to  defend  all  Portuguese  East  Africa ;  free  trade  and  transit  from  the- 
Zambesi  to  British  territory  north  of  the  river ;  the  general  Act  of 
the  Berlin  Conference,  &c.  &c.,  and  the  commutation  of  damages  due* 
under  the  Delagoa  Bay  award. 

The  intrusive  dovetail  of  Portuguese  territory  about  and  above  Tete- 
is  mostly  administered  by  companies  with  British  capital.  (Part  is 
held  by  slave-raiding  ruffians  who  cannot  be  got  at  or  controlled.  My 
lake  would  drown  the  ruffians  out.)  It  is  rich  in  coal,  now  worked 
by  an  English  company ;  we  have  the  free  use  of  it  in  time  of 
war. 

Diplomacy  can  take  its  time,  for  I  have  already  indicated  750  miles 
of  line  or  more,  of  which  all  but  230  are  wanted  at  once.  The^ 
remainder  about  Tete  consists  of  three  parts,  each  of  which  can  be 
considered  and  undertaken  separately  on  its  own  merits.  They 
radiate  at  Tete  from  a  free  river  navigable  to  the  sea  and  amply 
supplied  with  coal  exposed  on  the  river  banks.  We  fly  our  own  flag,, 
and  have  our  own  gunboats  on  the  river,  and  a  British  concession  or 
settlement  at  the  seaport.  I  know  it  at  its  lowest  water  and  in  flood. 
In  time  I  expect  that  river  freights  will  come  down  to  quite  a  low 
figure.  From  Tete  140  miles  of  line  would  take  one  to  the  Upper 
Shir6  navigation  (which  runs  to  Lake  Nyassa),  and '30  more  to  a 
junction  with  the  Nyassaland  line  ;  or  200  miles  would  reach  the  lake 
direct  by  Central  Angoniland,  110  would  connect  the  Lower  with  the^ 
Upper  Zambesi  navigation,  and  200  more  would  connect  this  with 
Salisbury.  This  110-mile  line  would  serve  the  bulk  of  the  Zambesi 
basin  portion  of  the  country  between  Buluwayo  and  Tanganyika  as 
well  as  the  proposed  inland  cross  country  line  between  those  points. 
It  would  end  just  above  the  gorge  at  Mount  Morumbwa. 

I  fancy  that  the  engineering  skill  of  the  twentieth  century  will  be 
able  to  plug  this  gcn^ge  up.  At  San  Francisco  they  have  lately  blown 
the  whole  face  of  a  mountain  into  a  gorge  by  one  simultaneous  blast, 
to  make  a  reservoir.  Perhaps  one  might  float  down  caissons  or  frames* 
half  full  of  masonry,  and  sink  them,  and  get  the  rest  of  the  masonry 
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filled  in  before  the  water  rose.  They  would  be  made  to  measure,  to 
fit  tight  like  wedges  in  the  gorge.  Every  dry  season  one  could  pile 
on  a  few  more,  and  make  the  dam  up  possibly  to  a  1550  or  1600  feet 
level,  where  the  lake  would  conveniently  overflow  at  another  outlet. 
Part  of  the  overflow  let  fall  in  turbines  over  the  dam  would  make  the 
finest  electro- motor  generator  in  the  world.  The  famous  ancient 
silver  mines,  for  which  wars  were  fought  and  natives  tortured  to  reveal 
the  hidden  locality,  are  quite  close  by.  Their  deepest  veins  oould  be 
disembowelled  by  electric  power.  At  the  level  named  the  lake  would 
be  longer  than  Tanganyika,  and  would  reach  from  within  200  miles  of 
Buluwajo  far  north-east,  up  the  Loangwa  in  one  of  these  numerous 
persistent  parallel  north-east  to  south-west  troughs  with  which  Africa 
appears  to  be  seamed.  (The  railway  from  Salisbury  vid  Tete  to  the 
Upper  Shire  would  simply  run  along  another.)  Its  east  and  west 
cross  arm  would  be  as  long  as  Nyassa  and  more  accessible  from  the 
sea.  One  might  reckon  £5  a  ton  freights  to  the  sea  from  its  farthest 
shores,  and  half  the  present  freights  from  the  sea  to  Buluwayo.  It 
would  have  other  important  arm?.  Mountains  would  rise  from  it  as 
from  the  Lake  of  Lucerne.  Its  wasp  waist  of  a  few  yards  at  Kariba 
could  be  spanned  by  an  elegant  high-level  bridge.  North  Mashona- 
land  would  fall  in  clifis  almost  to  the  lake  shore,  and  so  would  the 
tail  end  of  the  far  northern  highland  about  the  Congo  watershed.  The 
improvement  of  climate  round  it  would  be  very  great.  As  an  old 
lake  appears  to  have  once  existed  here,  old  alluvial  '^ benches''  for 
cultivation  might  be  found  in  quantity  almost  flush  with  the  water's 
edge.  Coal  outcrops  would  be  found  in  many  places  along  its  shores, 
and  gold  in  the  islands  and  headlands  of  its  lower  end,  and  iron 
everywhere. 

Finally,  the  Zambesi  delta  might  be  irrigated  ad  libitum^  as  Egypt 
would  be  if  the  dam  now  being  made  at  Assouan  were  to  contain 
a  Victoria  Nyanza.  Though  poor  in  soil,  it  would  then  support  500 
Hindus  to  the  square  mile.  Our  rule  of  peace  in  India  is  rapidly 
reducing  the  prolific  Hindu  to  one  of  two  alternatives — famine  or 
emigration.  Though  they  prefer  death  by  bubonic  plague  and  cholera, 
a  great  emigration  is  inevitable,  and  must  be  provided  for.  The  out- 
fiowing  river,  regulated  to  an  uniform  constant  volume,  would  be 
splendidly  navigable  at  all  seasons.  I  have  not  looked  into  this 
gorge  myself,  though  I  know  its  door-post,  Mount  Mornmbwa,  well  by 
sight.  It  should  be  photographed  and  examined  before  this  idea  is 
ridiculed;  and  two  other  gorges  should  be  looked  at  at  the  same 
time. 

The  whole  region  from  Buluwayo  to  Tanganyika  must  be  divided 
into  six  parts : 
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Population. 

1.  Rhodesian  highlands  above  8500  ft.  and  above  the  limit  of 

the  tfietse-fly  country,  which  is  almost  identical.  Officially        820,000 

2.  Portuguese  Zambesia,  **  the  intrusive  dovetail "     .     About        800,000 

3.  Nyassaland,  including  Mpseni's  country  and   Zarafi's,   of 

about  100,000  to  150,000  each    ....     Fully     1,250,000 

4.  Interior  on  the  proposed  Buluwayo-Tanganyika  line  and 

south  of  Bangueolo      •      (Competent,  detailed  estimates)       150,000 

5.  Ditto,  north  of  Bangueolo         .         .         .  (?)  150,000  or       100,000 

6.  "Western  interior  W.  of  longitude  26.     Barotse,  &c.    .         .  (?)  150,000 

(This  is  irrelevant  hero  as  unaffected  by  any  scheme.) 

Total     2,300,000 
All  but  No.  2  are  British.     British  Total     2,000,000 

The  Tanganyika  basin  may  contain  1,250,000,  as  Mr.  D6cle  implies. 
The  German  shores  of  Nyassa  may  have  as  much  as  areas  1  or  2. 
The  direct  interior  line  of  the  popular  fancy  only  serves  No.  4.  The 
Buluwayo-Salisbnry  line  serves  all  No.  1,  the  gold- mining  region ; 
the  Nyassaland  line  serves  all  No.  3,  and  lake  steamers  and  waggons 
from  the  north  end  of  the  lake  would  then  take  all  the  traffic  of 
No.  5  and  of  Tanganyika  away  from  a  completed  Buluwayo-Tanganyika 
direct  line. 

The  Populae  Wild-cat  Scheme. 

The  proposed  railway  from  Buluwayo  to  Tanganyika  direct  would  be* 
a  unique  financial  curiosity. 

Length  of  lino.     Bee-line  804  miles  plus  20  %  devia-|  q^.      .. 

tions  .         .  .         .         .         .) 

At  £2000  a  mile,  plus  cost  of  carrying  the  iron  of  the 

permanent   way,  from   Capetown   to   Buluwayo  Cost  p,t  least 

£500,000,  and  £200,000  more  on  to  the  spot,  "       £3000  a  mile, 
and  interest  on  the  iron  till  completion 

Theoretical  minimum  annual  charges  for  maintenance,] 

working  expenses   and  2  J  %    interest,  with  two  I     £280,000  a  year, 
small  up-trains  a  week        .         .         .         .         .1 

Population  contributing  to  its  traffic  within  150  miles)  ,  /.^  ^^^ 

of  line,  150,000  or  say j  AbU,UUO 


.  I  From  a  detailed  estimate  \  40,000 

>iby  competent    persons  j 


„  „     per  mile  of  line  (by  competent    persons]  42 

Best  local  labour  employment Picking  rubber^ 

Export  (from  N.  of  lat.  14^  S.,  where  this  grows)       .  Rubber. 

One  active  "boy"  (adult  male),   according  to   the 

Nyassaland  Government  botaaist,  will  pick  in  a  ■  ^Ib. 

day  about ) 

Worth  at  London  prices  (it  is  the  Landolfia  creeper) .  6c?, 

Total  export,  if  all  pick  for  80  day.^,  at  London  prices  £  30,000. 

[Experience  shows  that  at  such  a  distance  this  rate 
of  exports  per  head  in  such  a  country  even  when 
civilised,  is  quite  XJtDpian.] 
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Distance  by  rail  from  Capetown  of  the  area  so  popu-1        1861  to  2100 
lated )  miles. 

Freights  at  present  rates  of  3i.  per  ton  per  mile  from|     £17  to  £26  5* 
Capetown  ........) 

(Except  bar  iron,  £1G  10^.,  and  timber  and  iron 
roofing,  £10  15/?.) 

Freights  at  present  rates  of  3c?.  per  ton  per  mile  from)  ^.-^q  ,      «  . 

Capetown  to  Tanganyika ).        ^^»  a».  5a. 

Freights  do.    do.    with  extra  sea  and  lake  freights  to] 

Tanganyika  by  Lake  Nyassa,  given  315  and  230 1      £9  or  £8  I69. 
miles  of  i-ailway  ......] 

Traffic  by  proposed  line  from  north  .of  Bangueolo         .  Nil. 

(Reason.  Cheaper  transport  to  sea  vid  Nyassa  by  ox- 
waggons,  and  inevitable  construction  of  a  railway 
from  sea  or  Shir6  to  Nyassa.) 

The  waggons  could  afford-  to  charge  on  the  interlakej    i  q>7      j-q  -1^ 

road )  *  ^ 

(Waggon  freights  at  pi-esent  on  Bulu way o- Salisbury 
road,  \bd,) 

Do.    do.    before  rinderpest  on  Maf eking- Bulu wayo 
road,  G§e^. 

The  exports  and  the  British  public  between  them 
must  pay  for  all :  for  the  £280,000  as  above,  for 
all  freights  and  fares  up  and  down  south  of 
Buluwayo,  all  imports  at  Cape  values  and  Cape 
Customs,  costs  of  Government,  all  private  profits, 
all  company  promotion  and  home  expenses  and 
salaries  generally  connected  with  this  region. 

Probable  total  annual  loss  to  British  public         .         .  £507,000    ' 

This  line  is  absurd  and  the  promoters  are  not  sincere.  Q.E.D. 

Area  No.  4  (if  got  at  by  the  Cape  ronte  and  not  by  the  Zambesi) 
will  be  of  all  regions  on  earth  one  of  the  most  remote  from  its  seaport. 
Except  for  North  Central  Asia,  and  perhaps  Wadai,  it  wonld  be  more 
remote  than  any.*  It  is  infertile  in  soil  and  climate,  yet  sufficiently 
rainy  and  relatively  low  in  altitude  to  be  unhealthy  and  nnfit  for 
Europeans.  I  have  examined  a  true  average  mixed  general  sample 
of  its  soil — namely,  the  Zambe&i  delta.  It  is  extremely  poor  and 
uniform,  coarse  angular  granite  sand.  The  climate  is  that  of  Rajputana 
Malwa  Gwalior — 20  to  30  inches  of  rain  and  a  six  months'  drought. 
Its  population  as  stated  is  ridiculously  small.  It  is  in  fact  depopu- 
lated. Brazil^  if  the  navigable  rivers  Amazon  and  Parang  werd 
suppressed,  would  be  the  nearest  general  geographical  counterpart  to 
South-East  Africa,  from  the  Orange  River  to  Tanganyika,  and  one 

*  Manitoba,  East  Dakota  and  the  Bahr-el-Gazal  frontier  region  are  beyond  the  1000 
miles  radius  from  a  sea-port,  whereas  Bulawayo  is  982  miles  from  Port  Blizabetb  ;  but 
the  former  enjoy  the  use  of  the  best  inland  naviffations  of  their  continents,  such  as 
that  from  Buffalo  to  Duluth,  which  makes  all  the  difference. 
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might  doeely  parallel  this  scheme  there  by  proposing  a  railway  from 
Monte  Video  to  the  uplands  of  Matto  Grosso  and  Goyaz.  Goyaz  alone 
is  better  and  more  popnlons  than  area  4.  Sach  a  scheme  woald  be 
abenrd. 

Oar  Cape  colonists  mast  have  as  little  notion  of  the  ase  of  the  sea 
for  trade  and  transport  as  a  Bosaian  peasant  or  a  North  African 
Arab.  The  splendid  highlands  in  British  East  Africa,  soath  and 
west  of  Meant  Eenia,  are  for  all  practical  parposea  nearer  to  them 
and  cheaper  of  access  than  this  area  4,  and  fifty  times  better  in  every 
way  when  they  get  there. 

And  what  a  farce  the  Cape  to  Cairo  idea  is !  Does  the  pablic 
forget  that  in  order  to  make  a  Cape  to  Cairo  overland  line  of  any  use 
it  is  necessary  to  pump  the  Indian  Ocean  dry  ?  In  order  to  make 
traffic  to  Tanganyika  pass  by  Balawayo  it  is  necessary  to  fill  ap  Lake 
Nyassa,  or  to  prevent  any  one  ranning  steamers  on  the  lake  or  by  sea 
to  Chinde  and  Qailimane. 

In  time  of  war  the  whole  of  Tanganyika  is  neutralised,  anless 
Germany  is  a  belligerent.  In  that  case  Tanganyika  becomes  irrelevant, 
as  the  defence  of  Egypt  is  not  argent,  and  tlie  command  of  the  sea 
decides  everything. 

In  time  of  war  the  Portognese  ownership  of  the  territory  between 
Rhodesia,  or  the  sea,  and  Nyassaland  is  no  inconvenience,  because 
Portugal  is  bound  by  treaty  to  be  oar  ally^  and  we  are  bound  to 
defend  her  East  African  possessions.  Consequently,  we  can  and  shall 
(and  are  entitled  to)  send  troops  and  contraband  tbroagh  that  territory, 
and  use  it  with  perfect  freedom.  The  treaties  have  jast  been  pub- 
lished (see  the  "  Blue-book,  Miscellaneous,"  No.  2,  1898,  pages  69, 
75,  78). 

Therefore,  in  war  as  in  peace,  Tanganyika  is  best  reached  vid 
Nyassa,  and,  when  reached,  its  use  in  war  is  either  irrelevant  or  blocked 
by  neutrality.  Moreover,  the  only  useful  route  beyond  goes  through 
German  territory  to  Victoria  Nyanza ;  elsewhere  a  hothouse  jungle- 
fever  valley  leads  to  a  baiTier  of  active  volcanoes  13,000  feet  high. 

Assuming,  however,  the  utility  either  of  an  overland  Cape  to 
Cairo  route  or  of  a  Buluwayo  route  to  the  Tanganyika  basin  (because 
Rhodesia  would  be  glad  to  get  labour  from  that  basin),  the  best 
Tanganyika  route  lies  through  Salisbury,  Tete,  and  Lake  Nyassa. 
For  labour  it  is  the  cheapest  route,  as  the  average  destination  where 
it  will  be  wanted  is  not  Baluwayo,  but  half  way  thence  to  Salisbury. 
This  labour  is  the  only  through  traffic  worth  mention,  although  the 
probability  that  the  Germans  will  prevent  such  an  exodus  is  great, 
and  such  a  policy  is  according  to  precedent. 

The  line  through  Nyassaland  would  tap  a  surer  labour  supply  of 
1,500,000  in  areas  2  and  3,  near  at  hand.  It  would  have  a  European 
passenger  traffic,  and  would  give  military  connection  between  Bhodeeia 
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and  Nyassaland.    Goods  woold  go  in  and  out  by  short  cheap  routes  to 
the  sea  by  free  rivers  at  Tete,  and  (by  the  Nyassa  line)  at  Chiromo. 

The  railway  distances  wonld  be:  Tete  to  S&Iisbory,  about  272 
miles;  Tete  to  the  Upper  Zambesi  steamers,  110 ;  to  the  Upper 
Shir6,  140 ;  or  Tete  to  Nyasea  direct  by  Central  Angoniland,  about 
200 ;  and  freights  would  be  proportionately  small.  No  part  need  be 
made  till  wanted,  justified,  and  diplomatically  secured  ;  and  when  this 
was  so,  all  could  be  made  simultaneously  or  any  part  singly.  The 
routes  lie  through  easy  country. 

Assuming  that  the  Nyassa  line,  either  to  Chiromo  or  Quilimane,  is 
inevitable,  like  the  section  Buluwayo  to  Salisbury,  the  extra  or  special 
mileage  required  to  connect  Cape  Town  with  Tanganyika  is  only  230 
between  the  lakes,  plus  482,  of  which  39  is  a  branch,  as  against  965 
or  more  direct. 

I  could  say  more  in  favour  of  these  lines,  as  I  know  the  Portuguese 
country  round  Tete — the  maps,  for  instance,  show  mountain  chains 
across  the  route  which  do  not  exist — but  I  have  no  private  interest 
whatever  to  induce  me  to  do  so. 

In  general,  freights  by  sea  are  about  one-twentieth  of  freights  by 
rail  over  equal  distances,  by  lake  they  would  be  one-fifth,  on  the 
Zambesi,  perhaps^  one-third.  Consequently,  an  inland  Cape  to  Cairo^ 
or  Cape  to  Tanganyika  line  will  never  divert  trade  or  traflSc  from  the 
sea,  lake,  or  river  routes. 

J.  T.  Wills. 


LE  18  BRUMAIRE. 

(CH1PITRE3  INEDITS  DE  "  Li  SAGE33E  ET 
LA  DESTINEB.") 


LES  joars  les  plus  Baavages  de  la  Resolution  commeD^ent  aprds  la 
faite  de  Yareimes;  ils  prennent  fin  an  18  Bramaire.  A  Tan 
des  poles  c*est  nne  6aergie,  une  intelligence,  nn  caract^re  qui  flcjhit ; 
n  Tantre  c'est  ane  7olont6  prodigieuse  qui  se  ramasae  et  se  redresse. 
loi,  Loais  XVI.  est  calbnt6  par  les  premieres  yagaes  d'un  raisseaa 
qai  B*ignore  encore ;  l^-baa  Napoleon  arrete  le  conrs  d'on  vaste  flenve 
conscient  et  cbarg6  de  trophies.  Ge  qa*on  appelle  Destin  a  ce  point 
de  rhiatoire,  c'est  la  volont<5  confase  d'nn  grand  people;  ce  que  la 
majeure  partie  de  ce  penple  appellera  Destin  qnelqaes  ann6eB  pins 
tard,  ce  sera  la  volonte  d'nn  grand  homme ;  et  cet  homme  lai-m^me 
appellera  fortune,  etoile,  fatality,  sort,  ce  que  son  intelligence,  son 
activity,  sa  volenti,  sa  moralit(^.  n'auront  pas  la  force,  Toccasion  ou  le 
courage  de  pr^yoir,  de  saiair  et  de  dominer.  Ainsi,  la  substance  et 
Taspect  dn  Destin  changent  sans  cesse,  selon  I'ctat  de  notre  force 
int6rieure.  Ce  qui  caracterise  lea  bommes  de  premier  ordre,  c'eat 
qu'ils  n'accordent  le  nom  de  fatalit(5  qiiti  une  puissance  de  plus  en 
plua  oloignoe,  de  plus  en  plua  inactive,  de  plua  en  plus  inaccessible, 
de  plus  en  plus  inofiEensive. 

II. 

EUe  est  bien  remarquable,  Tattitude  du  Destin  dans  cette  audacieuse 
ttventure  du  18  Brumaire.  On  n'y  voit  plus,  comme  i  Varennes,  une 
fatality  qui  aemble  attaquer  par  erreur  un  pauvre  etre  endormi,  une 
fatality  incsrtaine,  repentaote,  qui  n'a  pas  eu  le  temps  de  refl6chir, 
qui  ne  sait  ou  aller  apida  les  premiers  coups  port6s,  qui  demande 
qu'on  Taaaiate,  et  qui,  parfaitement  semblable  i!i  sa  victime^  voudrait 
«urtoot  ne  pas  agir,  ne  pas  6tre  f  uneste.     Non,  il  n'est  plus  queation 
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de  larmes,  d'h^aitation,  de  pitio,  d'impaiBBance,  de  pri6ree.  Cette 
grande  d6esse,  qui  nous  semble  immuabley  illimit^e,  indescriptibley  prend 
ici,  comme  en  tootes  circonstances,  la  forme  meme^  le  Tieage,  lea 
habitades  physiqaes  et  morales  de  Thomme  a;ux  desseins  duqnel  elle- 
va  s'opposer.  S'il  est  grand,  elle  paraitra  grande ;  s'il  est  toergiqne,. 
elle  sera  pleine  d'^nergie  ;  s'il  est  noble,  d^Ioyal,  t6m6raire,  elle 
s'empressera  d'etre  noble,  d6lo7ale,  t6m6raire  d  son  tour.  L'homme 
ne  sera  vainca  par  la  d6esse  qne  si  ea  condoite  n'est  pas  conforme 
jusqa'an  bout  h,  Tid^al  qn'il  avait  fait  naftre,  a  Texemple  qa'il  avait 
donn6  ^  la  force  inoonnne,  car,  bien  qu'elle  imite  fiddlement  tons  sea 
gestes,  ses  monvements  sont  plus  profonds,  plus  6tendu8,  plus  lents  et 
plus  durables,  et  par  conE^quent  plus  puissants  et  plus  efficaces.  En 
Terite^  ce  que  nous  devrions  appeler  fatalit6,  si  nous  avions  plus 
souvent  le  courage  de  reuoncer  u  une  figuration  et  &  des  images  trop 
mystiques,  au  milieu  desquelles  nous  nous  plaisons  a  vivre  parce  qu'ellea 
flattent  notre  vanity  et  notre  indolence,  ce  que  nous  devrions  appeler 
fatalito,  ce  serait  la  disproportion  qu'il  y  a  presqae  toujours  entre  la 
force  du  desir  et  la  force  de  Taction,  entre  T^uergie  du  d6but  et 
r^nergie  indispensable,  entre  Texemple  proi)os6  k  la  fortune  et  notre 
mani^re  d'agir  auz  demidres  heures  de  la  lutte. 


Ml. 

II  s'agissait,  en  cette  dangereuse  jonm^e  du  18  Brumaire,  de  s'em- 
parer  d'un  pouvoir  affaibli,  incoherent,  fatigu6,  divis^,  mais  en  y 
touchant,  il  fallait  toucher  en  m^me  temps  &  une  sorte  d'idole,  &  cette 
heure  bien  myst^rieuse,  bien  jalouse  et  bien  effi^yante,  I'idole  de  la 
Liberty.  Meme  dans  son  sommeil,  elle  semblait  tout  enivr6e  dea 
sacrifices  inoute  qu'on  lui  avait  faits,  toute  sanglante  du  souvenir  de 
la  Terreur,  toute  ir6missante  encore  des  perils  et  du  courage  6pouvant6^ 
de  Thermidor.  Bonaparte  revenait  d'Egypte,  triomphant,  acclam^,^ 
mais  extr§mement  suspect  au  Directoire.  Un  faux  mouvement,  une 
hesitation,  une  indiscretion  peuvent  le  perdre.  II  est  difficile  d'imaginer 
un  coup  de  main  plus  tem6raire  en  un  moment  plus  redoutable. 
Aussi,  est-il  bon  de  relire  ces  pages  de  Thistoire  pour  apprendre  de 
quelle  fa^on  une  intelligence  et  une  volonte  in6branlables  decouvrent, 
poursuivent,  et  aneantissent  dans  leurs  repaires  les  mauvais  hasards 
les  plus  deconcertants.  Tour  d  tour,  c'est  la  mort  on  la  vie,  la 
puifisance  souveraine  ou  Techafaud,  le  deiire  de  Tenthonsiasme  on  de 
la  haine.  A  quatre  ou  cinq  reprises,  1  evenement,  oomme  un  oiseau 
nocturne  affoie  par  des  flammes  subites,  ne  sait  oil  se  poser^  et  va,  tout 
pantelant,  de  la  mis^re  &  la  gloire,  de  la  folie  an  g^nie,  de  la  catas- 
trophe au  triomphe.  Un  moment,  t^  Saint-Cloud — ^le  bonheur  tient  d 
de  bien  petites  choses,  eiit-on  dit,  s'il  n'avait  pas  rencontre  1&  une 
energie  qu'il  ne  rencontre  pas  souvent — un  moment,  tk  Saint-Cloudy 
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tout  semble  s'effondrer  poor  nn  retard  de  qaelqnes  heures  dans  la 
preparation  des  salles  des  denx  conseils.  Les  amis,  les  principanz 
complicea  de  Bonaparte,  Si6;d3,  Dacos,  ane  foule  d'aatres  dont  les 
chaises  de  poste  attendaient  tout  attel6es  devant  les  grilles  da  ch&tean, 
tant  la  fortune  paraissait  incertaine,  se  pr6parent  &  fair.  L'instant 
d'aprds  c'est  I'indignation  violent  eet  la  rdvolte  des  Cinq  Cents  de  qai 
toat  d6pendait.  Aux  oris  de :  ''A  bas  les  dictatears ! '^  ils  jarent  de 
maintenir  ce  qui  existait,  et  le  fr^re  de  Napoleon,  Lucien  Bonaparte 
lai-mSme,  leur  pr6sident,  est  oblig6  de  les  suivre.  Les  deput63  du 
Conseil  des  Anciens,  les  seuls  qui  soient  gagn6^,  sont  6braDl6s  et  prds 
de  reculer.  Qaant  aux  troupes  dont  Bonaparte  a  inondo  Saint-Cloud, 
elles  paraissent  si  h^sitantes  que  les  patriotes,  c'est -^-dire  les  repr6- 
sentants  de  la  vieille  et  inflexible  Eevolution,  n'attendent  qa'un 
moment  favorable  pour  les  tourner  contre  le  coup  d'cStat  qui  se 
prepare.  Tout  est  si  compromis  et  dojti  le  desastre  si  iu^vitable, 
qu'Augereau,  rencontrant  h,  ce  moment  Taateur  et  bientob  peut-etre 
la  victime  de  ce  grand  trouble,  ne  peut  s'empccher  de  lai  dire  :  **  Eh 
bien?  vous  voilsl  dans  une  jolie  position  !  "  *'  Les  affdirea  C^raient  en 
bien  plus  mauvais  6tat  u  Arcole,"  lui  r6pond  Bonaparte ;  et  a  la  tote 
de  son  etat-major  il  se  rend  dans  la  Balle  des  Anciens.  II  n  avait 
point  I'habitade  des  assemblies,  il  n'avait  jamais  paru  k  une  tribune. 
Neanmoins,  d'une  voix  entrecoup6e,  il  leur  parle,  il  les  effraye,  il  les 
rassnre,  il  les  r6chauflFe,  il  les  ranime.  "  Songez/'  e'ecrie-t-il  en 
finissant,  d'une  manidre  meDa9ante,  "  songez  que  je  marche  accompagne 
du  Dieu  de  la  fortune  et  du  Dieu  de  la  guerre."  lis  lui  accordent 
les  honnenrs  de  la  Eeance. 

II  se  dirige  ensuite  vers  les  Cinq  Cents,  A  peine  a-t-il  franchi  le 
aeuil  qu'il  est  ariete  par  des  cris  furieux :  *'  A  bas  le  dictateur  !  \i  bas 
le  tyran  ! "  On  Tentoure,  on  le  presse,  on  le  bouscule.  Qaelques 
grenadiers^  qu'il  avait  laisses  prds  des  portes,  accourent  pour  le  d6livrer. 
II  sort  au  milieu  d'nn  tumulte  effroyable  cu  des  coups  de  poignard 
sont  portoa.  II  monte  ^  cheval.  II  va  rejoindre  les  troupes.  II  leur 
dit  le  peril  auquel  il  vient  d'6cliapper.     Elles  I'acclament. 

Mais  le  tumulte  continue  aux  Cinq  Cents.  Lucien  essaye  vainement 
de  justifier  son  frdre.  De  toutes  parts  on  crie  le  mot  terrible  qui 
avait  perdu  Robespierre :  "  Hors  la  loi !  hors  la  loi !  "  Bonapatte, 
qui  du  dehors  entendait  la  scdne  de  plus  en  plus  inquietante^  craint 
pour  la  vie  de  Lucien,  et  envoie  dix  grenadiers  qui  le  poassent  hors 
de  la  salle.  Les  deux  frdres  montent  i\  cheval  et  passent  devant  le 
front  des  troupes.  C'est  la  minute  effrayante  du  destin  en  suspens. 
n  est  trop  tard  pour  reculer  ;  il  n'est  peut-etre  pas  possible  d'avaucer. 
Bonaparte  donne  un  ordre.  Murat  et  Leclerq  entrataent  un  bataillon 
de  grenadiers.  Ceux-ci  p6D6trent  baionnette3  baiss6es  dans  la  salle. 
Les  d^put6s  affol^s  se  sauvent  par  les  portes  et  les  fenetres;  en  un 
instant  la  salle  eat  vide. 
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Les  Anciens,  d6ooncert6s,  effiraj^,  6branl68,  n'oBeot  point  d^Eap- 
proaver.  Un  d^cret  est  B]gn6  par  cbqaante  d^pat^s  dea  Ci'nq  Cenis 
qu'on  retroave  dans  lea  jardins  et  qui  sont  partieans  da  ooap  d'6tat. 
11  est  adopts  par  lea  ADciens,  et  vers  le  miliea  de  la  niiit  Bonaparte 
eat  nomm6  Consal  avec  Si^jds  et  Roger-Dncos.  A  partir  de  ce  jour 
il  est  maitre  de  la  France. 

IV. 

II  fandrait  voir  dans  tons  les  details  d'nn  recit  pins  oomplet  de 
cette  jonm^  et  d'antres  joumees  de  ce  genre,  Topiniatretd  soodaine, 
la  pnissance  dramatiqne,  la  pr(:'70jance,  la  profondenr  hnmaine,  U 
r6alit6  inattendae,  minntienae  et  grandiose  de  la  foroe  ennemie  et 
confnse  que  noas  nommons  fatality,  d^s  que  NapoI6on  se  permet  an 
moavement  d^cisif.  C'est  qn'd  cette  henre  de  Thiatoire  Napol6on 
semble  repr^senter  Thomme  par  excellence.  Tout  ce  qn'il  fait  est 
incro;ablement  leel,  D^ceasaire,  raisonnable,  ainon  qaant  an  bat,  da 
moina  qaaut  aox  moyens.  Tout  ce  qu'il  entreprend  a'appnye  sar  lea 
v6rit^a  les  plus  trivialea,  lea  plua  minimep,  lea  plus  pratiques,  les  plus 
qootidiennes,  et  il  n'atteint  k  la  grandeur  que  par  le  nombre 
immense  de  ces  petites  v^rites  qu'il  aper9oit  et  domine  d*an  meme 
coup  d'oeil.  Auasi  la  fatality  eit-elle  obligee  d'abandonner  momen- 
tau^ment  ^  ses  pieds  la  plupart  de  ses  armes  habituelles,  et  notamment 
ces  grandes  ombres  myst6rieu8es,  ^  I'aide  desquelles  elle  abuse,  avertit, 
eugonrdit,  instmit  on  effraye  bien  des  h^ros,  bien  des  condacteurs 
d'hommes,  car  elle  trouve  soavent,  tout  au  fond  de  leur  coeur,  an 
rSveur,  un  pc5te  impresaionnable,  religieux  et  cr^ule.  Ici,  rien  de 
pareil.  Yoili^  un  bomme  singulier :  il  n'a  confiance  qu'aux  r6alitds 
ext6rieures,  aux  forces  mat^rielles  et  morales  que  Ton  peut  supputer 
et  peser  sans  erreur,  et  n6anmoins,  k  Taide  de  tons  ces  elements, 
enuemis  essentiels  du  reve,  il  r6dlise  le  plus  grand  reve  que  Ton  ait 
jamais  fait.  Hors  de  lui,  pour  soutenir  son  ambition  6goi'8te  et 
ddmesur6e,  il  n'a  aucun  id6al  stable  et  vraiment  elev^  et  d6sint6resse. 
Pas  un  instant  il  ne  se  croit  au  service  d'nn  Dieu,  d'une  v6rit6,  d'une 
peuEde  superieure  de  justice,  d'amour  ou  de  bonheur.  II  ne  demande 
qu'une  chose :  c'est  que  la  France  soit  aussi  grande,  aussi  puissante 
que  possible,  afin  que  lui  et  les  siens  soient  aussi  grands,  aussi  puis- 
sants  qu'il  Ta  rev6.  Dans  eon  imagination  ne  ae  trouvent  que  des 
atopies  mat^rielles,  mais  aucune  utopie  morale  on  philoaophique.  Et 
pourtant,  il  agit  comme  s'il  6tait  porte  par  une  de  oes  forces  chimt^riqaes 
et  g6n6reuses  qui  seules  aveuglent  I'homme  d*une  mani^re  asscz 
6bloui8sante  pour  qu'il  n'ait  pas  conscience  de  sa  fiublesse  aux  moments 
d6cifeifs.  "Un  g^omfetre  de  g^nie,  double  d'un  grand  pcdte  6pique," 
dit  Tun  de  ses  historiens.  Oai,  mais  s'il  croyait  k  la  g6om6trie,  il  ne 
prenait  pas  fort  au  sdrieux  le  grand  po6me  6piqae.  Au  fond,  il  ne 
prenait  au  s^rieux  aucune  de  ces  vastes  id6es  absferaites  qui  sous  le 
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nom  do  justice,  d©  Hberte,  de  bonheur,  de  bont^,  d'amour,  de  frater- 
Dit6,  d'6sp6rance,  de  progrds,  ont  toojoars  men6  les  homtnee  qui  OBt 
pense,  qui  ont  agi,  plug  invincible tnent  que  les  autres,  II  ne  prenait 
mf'oie  pas  au  Eerieox  sa  propra  conscience.  II  ne  se  pr6occupe  gu^re 
des  roensoDges,  dee  crnantt^a,  dea  iDJoatices,  des  trahisons  qui  lui  sont 
iiScefifiairea  cheque  jonr,  et  il  ne  eemble  pas  qu'il  s'en  estime  moine. 
Mats  ce  n  est  pas  par  ignorance,  par  impnisaance,  par  incapacity.  II 
pos&dde  saf!isamment  dans  son  cerveau  universel  tous  les  elements  de 
la  morale  la  plus  bante^  de  la  sagesse  la  plus  sure,  de  la  vertn  la  plus 
parfalte,  pour  qu'il  Be  croie  le  droit  de  negliger,  sans  inqui^kade, 
fligeasey  niorale  et  rertu  d^s  qu'elles  ne  paraissent  pas  utiles  i\  ses 
desseins. 

Sans  ided^  il  trouve  en  lui  toute  la  force  anonyme  qu'un  autre 
bom  me  ne  rencontre  qu*aux  moments  oi'i  il  caresse  dans  son  ccjour 
rid6al  le  plus  b^iblime.  II  n  a,  si  Ton  j  regarde  de  prd?,  aucon  de 
cea  pTojets  noblement  cbimoriques  qui  revdlent  une  ame  foncierement 
noble  et  genereuse,  et  cependant,  il  parait  douii  de  toute  I'etendue 
d'intelligence  et  de  coaur  n^cessaires  pour  connaitre  ces  penf^^es  et 
poar  enfanter  ces  projets.  S'il  n'ayait  pas  eu  ce  sentiment  un  pen 
r^venr  de  la  Tertu,  de  la  justice,  de  la  beaute,  de  riufini  qui  paralyse 
presrjne  toujonrs  les  gestes  de  la  grandeur  dans  les  instants  oh  elle  Ee 
sent  devenir  inutile  et  funesto,  il  n  aurait  pas  »^t6  le  heros,  rhomme 
extraordinaire  qu'il  fut,  car  on  ne  fait  pas  un  heros,  un  homme  extra- 
ordinaire avec  des  qualities  et  des  dons  exclusivement  pratiques  et 
mat^riela.  Et  d'autre  part^  s'il  avait  parfois  ^coule  ce  sentiment  qui 
le  remplit  toujoura  et  se  mauifesta  sortout  dans  ses  malheurs  et  vers 
la  fin  de  ea  cani^re,  il  n*eut  jamais  realiso  le  genm  de  grandeur  que, 
malgre  tout,  nous  admirons  en  lui,  contradiction  strange  mats  tri^s 
hnmainej  devant  laqnelle  Thistoire  est  encore  en  suspen?. 


V. 


H  Quoiquil  an  soit,  on  ne  transgresse  jamais  imponement  ces  grana^s 
P  ombres  mjstMrienses  dont  nous  parlions  tout  a  Fheure.  Pen  d'hommes 
earent  nne  intelligence  plus  inebranlable^  plus  lucide  que  Napoleon  ; 
pen  d'hommea,  par  confic'quent,  durent  se  faire  de  la  justice  uno  idue 
plus  haute  et  plus  sure  ;  mais  peu  d^honomesj  u  certaines  heures  ex- 
ceaaives  de  lenr  vie,  eurent  plus  de  peine  h  se  soumettre  h  Tid^e  qu'ils 
s*en  faisaient.  Or^  ne  pas  se  soumettre  a  la  justice  dans  la  mesure 
oil  on  la  connaitj  c'est  montrer  aux  forces  ennemies  qui  naissent  de  la 
moindre  de  nos  actions,  Tabime  qn'il  y  a  entre  ce  que  notre  intelU- 
geQ06  eat  h  me  me  de  concevoir  et  de  dedirer»  et  ce  que  notre 
mnidhte  mt^rite  d'obtenir,  A  peine  cet  abime  est^il  signals  dans  une 
8ort6  d'eclair,  qu*on  dirait  qu'elles  &*y  pircipitent  tontes  ensemble,  et 
VoOi  le  commencement  de  notre  mine. 
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Anssi,  bien  qa'il  ne  faille  pas  compter  snr  la  jastice  da  Deatm,  est- 
il  bon  de  oonstater  la  jnstice  inevitable  des  hommeB  et  dea  dioaea ;  est- 
il  bon  de  B'assnrer  de  qaelle  manidre  inexorable  la  plnpart  des  fi>ioeB 
qui  nous  entonrent  pnnissent  nos  grandee  transgresdonB ;  oe  qui  n'eat 
gadre  6tonnant  si  Ton  r6fl6chit  que'  la  partie  indiflCQt6e  de  notre 
morale  n'est,  an  fond,  qa'une  traduction  hnmaine  de  oertaines  lois  de 
la  nature.  A  ee  point  de  vue,  je  ne  crois  pas  que  Ton  trouve  nne  vie 
ou  chaque  acte  d'in justice  soit  plus  exactement,  plus  manifestement 
puni  que  dans  celle  de  Napoleon.  Je  ne  crois  pas  qu'il  y  ait  nne 
existence  on  les  suites  de  riuiquit6,  du  mensonge,  de  la  deloyantd 
Eoient  plus  promptes,  plus  implacables  et  plus  irr^^^parables.  Tont  en 
se  gardant  d'une  sorte  de  petition  de  principes  dangereuse,  on  aurait 
presque  le  droit  d*afiBrmer  que  si  Ton  conservait  quelque  doute  ear  la 
morality  de  tel  ou  tel  acte  de  sa  vie — snr  Tassassinat  da  due  d'Enghien, 
par  exemple — il  sendt  possible  de  r680udre  le  probleme  rien  qu'en  con- 
8id6rant  le  mal  plus  ou  moins  grand  que  Tacte  equivoque  causa  k  sa 
fortune.  Si  le  due  d'Kughien  avait  reellement  conspire  centre  Ini,  s'il 
avait  6te  Eerieusement  coupable,  s'il  avait  et6  I6galement  arr6t6  snr 
le  territoire  de  la  France  et  non  pas  arbitrairement  et  sonr- 
noisement  enlev6  chez  une  nation  amie,  s*il  avait  t^te  r6ga- 
lierement  jug6,  condamn6  et  ex6cut6,  il  est  bien  certain  qne  sa 
mort  n'aurait  pas  B0ulev6  et  revolts  TEurope  tout  entidre  comme 
elle  le  fit.  II  est  bien  certain  qu'elle  n'aurait  pas  mis  entre  le  pa8E6 
et  Tavenir  la  f uneste  barriere  que  les  drsastres  seuls  purent  franchir  d 
partir  de  ce  jour.  II  est  incontestable  qu'elle  n'anrait  pas  rendn  les 
haines  a  ce  point  implacables,  les  violences  aussi  aifreuseSi  aussi  irr6- 
m6diables,  aussi  inevitables,  tant  il  est  vrai  qu'a  voir  les  choses  d'un 
pen  haut,  c'est  toujours  la  justice  qui  dirige  toutes  les  actions,  tontes 
les  passions  des  hommes,  alors  meme  que  chacun  d'eux  ne  croit  pour- 
suivre  quo  les  interets  ephem^res  de  sa  gloire,  de  Ea  haine,  ou  de  Eon 
amour. 

Nous  n'avons  pas  a  refaire  ici  rhistoire  de  Napol6on.  Qu'il  suflBse, 
apre3  la  trag^'die  de  Vincennes,  celte  premiere  atteinte  A  la  justice,  cette 
premiere  hesitation  d'un  bonheur  sans  exemple,  qu'il  suffise  de  rappeler 
rincroyable  guet-apens  de  Bayonne,  la  basse  et  patiente  perfidie  qui 
lui  livra  les  malheureux,  les  inoffensifs  et  trop  confiants  Bourbons 
d'Kspagne,  Tliorrible  guerre  qui  s'en  suivit,  ou  s'engloutirent  trois  cent 
mille  hommes,  toute  Tenergie,  toute  la  moralite^  la  plus  grande  partie 
dn  prestige,  presque  toutes  les  certitudes,  presque  tons  les  devoue- 
mcDts  et  toutes  les  deBtin6es  henreuses  de  TEmpire.  Enfiu,  sa 
conduite  pen  loyale,  inhumainement  orgueilleuse  et  injuste  envers  le 
sage  et  chevaleresque  Alexandre,  aboutissant  j\  TefiEroyable  campagne* 
de  Russie  et  au  d('sastre  drSnitif  de  Ea  fortune,  dans  les  glaces  de  la 
Berezina  et  les  neiges  de  la  Fologne. 

II  y  a,  je   le  sais,  de  tres  nombreuEes  causes  a  ces  catastrophes 
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pfodigiensas,  mais  en  remontant  lentement  k  travera  tontes  lee  circon- 
shmoeei  a  travers  tona  lea  accidents  plus  on  moins  imprems  josqaV^ 
ralt^Tation  tfun  caractt^re,  jusqn'aax  impradencee,  anx  violences,  anx 
foUes  et  ^  TenivTement  d'an  geniej  jugqa^a  la  trahison  d'nne  fortune 
faeurense^&'efit-ce  pas  Tombre  silencieuse  de  la jostice  hnmaine  meconnue 
qne  Ton  croit  voir  debout  pr^s  de  la  sonrce  du  malhenr  ?  Jastict? 
homatne  qai  n*a  rien  de  bien  sumatarel,  rien  de  Hen  myst^rienx  apr^s 
toat,  faitd  de  revendications  tres  explioablea,  de  mille  petits  faits  trt  3 
rt5rffl,  dlnnotnbrables  abns,  d'innombrables  mensoDges,  et  nnllement 
sortie,  en  nn  moment  tragiqne,  inopinoa  et  tout  armee,  com  me  la 
MLaenre  antiqnei  da  front  formidable  et  d6ciaif  da  Deetin.  II  ny  a 
qa*ane  chose  mysttjriense  en  tont  oeci :  c'est  la  presence  eternelle  de  la 
justice  Hnmaine^  mais  nous  savona  bien  qne  la  nature  de  rhomme  est 
fer^s  mysttViense^  que  ce  mystere  nous  retienne  en  attendant.  II 
6Bt  le  plas  certain,  le  pins  profond,  le  plus  salntaire.  C'eet  le  seal  qai 
ne  paralysera  jamais  notre  ^^nergie  bienfaiBante.  Et  si  dans  toute  vie 
nons  ne  trouvons  pas,  comme  dans  celle  de  Napol^^an,  oette  ombre 
patiente  et  vigilante^  si  la  justice  n*y  paraib  pas  toajonrs  ansai  active, 
anssi  irr6casable,  il  n'en  est  pas  moins  utile  de  la  signaler  d^s  qiVon 
Taperv^oit  qnelqne  part.  En  tout  cas,  cela  fait  naitre  un  doute  et  une 
incertitude  qui  donneront  de  meilleara  conseils  qn^nne  negation  011 
une  affirtnation  gratuite,  paressense  et  aveugle,  telle  que  nous  nous  en 
permettons  si  sonvent^  car  dans  tontes  lea  f}uestions  de  ce  genre,  il 
s'agit  bien  moins  de  prouver  que  de  rendre  attentif  et  d'inspirer  nn 
certain  respect  conrageax  et  grave,  pour  tout  ce  qui  demeure  encore 
inexplicable  dans  lea  actions  des  hommes,  dans  lenr  enchainement  k 
dea  lois  qui  semblent  g^n^rales,  et  dans  leurs  oons^qnences. 

Appliquons-nons  h  d^couvrir  dans  le  caractcre  d^in  homme  raction 
vr^ment  fatale  dn  grand  myst^re  de  la  justice*  On  pent  alK^rmer 
tans  t^m6rit6  que  cest  \h  que  se  trouve  la  partie  la  plus  importante, 
la  pins  i^elle  de  oe  mystdre*  Dans  le  coour  de  oelni  qui  commet  une 
injostice  s©  joue  un  drame  ineffa^able,  qui  est  le  drame  par  excellence 
de  la  natare  hnmaine,  et  ce  drame  est  d'autamt  plus  dangerenx, 
d'antant  pins  funeste,  que  Vhomme  est  plus  grand  et  qn'il  sait  plus  de 
eboaea.  Est-il  difficile  de  ce  repr<^senter  ce  qui  dut  se  passer  daus 
Time  de  KapoMon  par  exemple,  lord  de  la  perfidie  de  Bayonnej  quand 
il  tni  £aUat  attirer  hors  de  lenr  royaume,  aa  moyen  de  promesses 
flC^lenoelleB  et  trompenses^  et  d*une  fonle  de  machinations  mesquines  et 
r§pngnantes,  le  malhenreux  et  drbonnaire  Charles  IV.  et  son  fils 
Ferdinand,   pour  lea   emprisonner   et   les  dt'pouiller   de   la  oouronne 

On  a  beau  se  dire,  en  ces  minutes  agitees,  que  la  morale  d*une 
grande  vie  ne  aanrait  Atre  anssi  simple  que  celle  d*nne  yie  ordinaire; 
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qa'une  voIont6  active  et  forte  a  des  droits  que  n'a  paa  aoe  voIont6 
Btagnante  et  faible  ;  qn'on  pent  d'antant  plus  l^gitimement  ti6gliger 
certains  scmpnles  de  conscience  qne  ce  n'est  point  par  ignorance  on 
par  faiblesse  qu'on  les  neglige,  mais  parce  qn'on  les  regarde  de  plna 
haat  qne  le  commnn  des  hommes,  et  qne  cette  negligence  volontair^ 
est  nne  yietoire  de  son  intelligence  et  de  sa  force ;  qu'il  n'y  a  anoon 
danger  a  faire  le  mal  qoand  on  salt  qn*on  le  fait,  et  ponrqnoi  Tont 
cela  ne  trompe  gadre  le  fond  de  notre  natnre.  Un  acte  d'injnstice 
6branle  tonjonrs  la  confiance  qn'an  etre  avait  en  soi  et  dans  sa  de8tin6e. 
II  a  renonc6  ^  an  moment  donn6,  et  g6n6ralement  des  pins  graveSj  d. 
ne  compter  qne  snr  lai-meme  ;  cela  ne  s'onblie  point,  et  d^aormais  il 
ne  se  retronvera  plus  tout  entier.  II  a  rendn  confuse  et  probablement 
corrompu  sa  fortune  en  y  introduisant  des  puissances  6trangdre8.  II 
a  perdu  le  sentiment  exact  de  sa  personnalit6  et  de  ea  force.  II  ne 
distingpie  plus  nettement  ce  qu'il  doit  tl  lui-meme,  de  ce  qu*il  emprunte 
sans  cesse  auz  collaboratenrs  pernicieux  que  sa  defaillance  a  appeles. 
II  n'est  plus  le  general  qai  n'a  que  des  soldats  dans  Tarmea  de  ses 
penEees,  il  est  le  chef  ill6gitime  qui  n'a  que  des  complices.  II  a 
abandonn6  cette  dignity  de  Thomme  qui  ne  vent  d'autre  gloire  que 
celle  a  laquelle  il  ne  faut  pas  sourire  tristement  dans  son  coeur, 
oomme  Ton  sonrirait  k  une  femme  infiddle  dans  un  amour  ardent  mais 
malheureux. 

L'homme  r^ellement  fort  examine  avec  soin  les  louanges  et  lea 
avantages  que  ses  actions  lui  ont  acquis,  et  rejette  en  silence  tout  ce 
qui  depasse  une  certaine  ligne  qu'il  a  trac6e  dans  sa  conscience.  II 
est  d^autant  plus  fort  qae  cette  ligne  serre  de  plus  pids  celle  que 
la  yerite  secrete,  qui  yit  an  fond  de  toute  chose  y  a  trac6e  auEsi.  Un 
acte  d'iojustice  est  presque  toujours  un  ayeu  d'impuissance  que  Ton  fait 
an  destin,  et  il  ne  faut  pas  beancoup  d'ayeux  de  ce  genre  pour 
rey6ler  ii  Tennemi  Tendroit  le  plus  vulnerable  d'une  &me.  Commettre 
une  injustice  pour  obtenir  un  pen  de  gloire  on  pour  sauver  celle  qu  on 
a^  c'est  s'avouer  qu'il  n'est  pas  possible  que  Ton  m6rite  ce  qu'on 
desire  ou  ce  que  Ton  posEdde ;  c'est  confesser  que  Ton  ne  pent 
sincdrement  remplir  le  r61e  qu'on  a  choisi.  Malgr6  tout,  on  veut  s'y 
maintenir,  et  ce  sont  les  erreurs,  les  apparences  et  les  mensonges  qui 
entrent  dans  la  vie. 

Enfin,  apri^s  deux  ou  trois  perfidies,  deux  on  trois  trahisonp, 
quelques  infidelities,  un  certain  nombre  de  mensonges,  d'abandons  et 
de  faiblessos  coupables,  notre  passd  ne  nous  offre  plus  qu'un  spectacle 
d^courageant ;  or,  nous  avons  besoin  que  notre  pass6  nous  soutienne. 
C'est  en  lui  seul  qne  nous  nous  connaissons  r^ellement,  c'est  lui  qui 
dans  nos  doutes  vient  nous  dire,  '^  Pnisque  vons  avez  fait  ceci,  vous 
pourrez  faire  cela.  Dans  ce  danger,  dans  ce  moment  d'angobse  vous 
n'avez  pas  d6sespere.  Vous  avez  en  foi  en  vous-m^me,  et  vous  avez 
vaincu.     Les  circonstances  sont  pareilles,  gardes  intacte  votre  foi. 
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r^toilesera  fiddle."  Mais  que  r6pondroiis-iioii8,  si  notre  pas86  nous 
cbachotte :  ^'  Yoiib  n'avez  reasai  que  grace  h  rinjastice  et  an  men- 
soDge ;  par  cons6qaeiit,  il  voas  faudra  mentir,  il  voqb  faudra  tromper 
encore''?  Nnl  homme  ne  reporte  avec  plaisir  ses  yenx  fatign6s 
snr  nn  mensonge,  snr  nne  basseese,  snr  nne  perfidie ;  et  tont  ce  qae 
nous  ne  ponvons  consid^rer  d'un  regard  ferme,  clair,  confiant  et  satis- 
fait  dans  les  joors  qui  ne  sont  pins,  tronble  et  limite  I'horizon  que 
forment  an  loin  les  jours  qui  ne  sont  pas  encore.  G'est  en  contem- 
plant  longuement  le  pas66  que  notre  oeil  acquiert  la  force  indiFpen8abl& 
pour  sender  Tavenir. 

M.  Maeterlinck. 


LESSONS  FROM  THE  MASS. 


I.  Confession  and  Absolution. 

NEAB  the  beginning  of  the  Mass  the  priest  confesses  his  sins  to 
the  assistant  ministers.  These  need  not  be  in  Priest's  Orders, 
and  nsnally  are  not.  The  confession  is,  of  conrse,  not  in  detail,  bat 
a  fixed  Latin  form.  The  assistant  ministers  then  pray  for  him  in  a 
form  substantially  the  same  as  what  is  called  in  the  English  Com- 
mnnion  Service  the  Absolation.  Then  the  ministers  confess  to  the 
priest,  and  he  prays  for  them ;  both  parties  in  exactly  the  same  words 
as  before,  only  now  in  the  plaral  number.  Here  the  Roman  is  more 
Protestant  than  the  Anglican.  In  the  English  Service  priest  and  people 
<X)nfess  their  sins  together,  but  the  Absolution  is  to  be  pronounced  by 
the  priest  only,  or  by  the  bishop  if  he  is  present.  This  is  the  only  part  of 
the  service  thus  specially  honoured,  except  the  final  Blessing,  and  there 
is  no  Absolution  addressed  to  the  priest,  as  in  the  Roman  rite,  by 
assistant  ministers.  But  are  these  precatory  forms,  Roman  or  English, 
absolutions  at  all  ?  They  are  the  only  kind  of  Absolution  known  in 
the  Church  till  the  ignorant  times  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  they  are 
the  nearest  approach  to  an  efficient  Absolution  that  is  possible,  except 
in  cases  of  public  Church  discipline.  In  all  cases  of  private  confession, 
or  of  general  confession  in  public,  the  mediaDval  "  I  absolve  thee  "  is 
nugatory.  Either  the  persons  who  come  to  confess  repent  of  their 
sins  and  believe  the  Gospel,  or  they  do  not.  If  they  do,  they  are 
forgiven  before  the  priest  speaks.  If  they  do  not,  they  remain  unfor- 
given  after  he  has  spoken.  The  priest's  saying  "  I  forgive  you  " 
makes  no  more  difference  than  if  he  said  '^  Abracadabra."  But,  as 
he  cannot  know  whether  the  conditions  of  repentance  are  fulfilled  in 
those  who  come  to  him,  nor  they  in  him,  he  and  they  may  very 
properly  pray  for  one  another  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  Mass 
and  St.  James.     There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  Protestant  trans- 
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action,  which  now  passes  only  between  the  priest  and  his  assistants, 
was  formerly  between  the  priest  and  the  congregation.  In  the  '*  Lay 
Folks  Mass  Book/'  the  title  given  by  its  modern  editor,  the  late 
Oanon  Simmons,  to  a  metrical  guide  to  the  Mass,  translated  firom  the 
•French  abont  the  year  1300,  we  read  of  the  priest  that 

"  til  alle  tho  folk  he  shryaes  him  thare 
of  alle  his  synnes  less  and  mare  ": 

and  then  of  the  clerks : 

"  So  dos  tho  clcrk[es]  a-gajn  to  him 
shryaen  horn  there  of  al  hor  synn, 
and  askes  god  forgyuenes.'* — P.  6. 

Nothing  is  said,  however,  of  the  priest's  prayer  for  ''  alle  tho  folk's  " 
forgiveness,  nor  of  theirs,  nor  of  the  clerks'  for  his,  though  we  mast 
sappose  these  prayers  were  offered  in  those  days. 

A  prayer  follows  in  the  Mass,  to  be  said  by  the  priest  for  himself 
and  the  ministers,  whether  also  incluSing  the  people  is  not  quite  clear : 
"  The  almighty  and  merciful  God  bestow  upon  us  indulgence,  absolu- 
tion, and  forgiveness  for  all  our  sins."  But  this  is  not  the  modem 
*'  I  absolve."  We  are  here  in  an  earlier  stratum  of  devotion  than 
that  of  the  Confessional.  Had  we  not  better  clear  away  the  rubbish 
which  has  since  accumulated,  and  take  our  stand  on  a  doctrine  of  con- 
fession which  is  in  harmony  with  both  Scripture  and  reason,  instead 
of  blundering  along  in  opposition  to  both  ? 

I  know  there  are  expressions  in  the  forms  of  confession  now  in  the 
Mass  which  are  highly  objectionable.  The  mutual  confession  is  made 
not  only  to  Grod  and  to  one  another,  but  also  to  St.  Mary  and  the 
saints.  But  there  is  less  of  this  in  a  York  Mass  of  about  1425  than 
in  the  present  Eoman  Mass ;  and  if  we  could  go  back  far  enough  the 
objectionable  features  would  be  sure  to  vanish,  while  ''  Confess  your 
sins  one  to  another,  and  pray  for  one  another,  that  ye  may  be  healed," 
will  stand  for  ever.  The  thing  to  be  chiefly  objected  to  in  confession 
«9  now  practised  is  that  there  is  an  order  of  men,  not  necessarily 
wiser  or  better  than  their  fellows,  but  who,  because  a  certain  ceremony 
has  been  performed  over  them  by  a  bishop,  usurp  the  judgment- seat 
of  Almighty  God,  and  persuade  silly  souls  that  without  their  interven- 
tion a  penitent  Christian  has  no  certain  pardon.  Instead  of  wearisome 
Arguments  as  to  what  the  Church  of  England  directs  or  permits  in 
this  matter,  let  us  be  content  in  this  respect  with  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  the  Mass,  and  bid  the  futile  priest  farewell.  The  '^  discreet 
«nd  learned  minister  of  Qod's  Word,"  lay  or  cleric,  man  or  woman,  is 
«  vecy  different  personage,  and  to  such  we  might  resort  more  often 
than  we  do  iar  judicious  advice  and  prayer.  Judicial  absolution  no 
one  now  on  earth  can  give  us,  unless  we  have  caused  public  scandal, 
4ind  "  offended  the  congregation."     lu  that  case,  on  our  repentance 
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and  amendment,  the  president  may,  with  consent  of  the  Chorcfa, 
readmit  ns  to  fellowship ;  and  his  act,  being  theirs,  will  be  a  tme 
forgiveness  according  to  Matt,  xviii.  But  even  then,  if  he  follows 
the  ancient  onstom,  he  will  not  presume  to  forgive  the  penitent  on 
God's  behalf ;  he  will  only  pray  that  Ood  may  forgive  him.  The 
words  in  St.  John,  ^'  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,"  &c.^  are  explained 
by  the  parallel  passage  in  St.  Luke,  ^'  That  repentance  and  remission 
of  Eins  should  be  preached  in  His  name  unto  all  nations."  They  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  addressed  exclusively  to  the  Apostles ;  and  that 
they  were  not  generally  understood  as  such  is  pretty  clear  from  their 
not  having  been  used  at  ordinations  till  about  the  twelfth  century. 
Bemission  of  sins  through  Christ  was  no  pait  of  the  Apostlea'  message 
when  they  were  first  sent  to  preach.  The  earliest  mention  of  it 
seems  to  have  been  during  the  last  journey  to  Jerusalem ;  the  next  at 
the  Last  Supper ;  the  third  and  clearest  on  the  evening  of  the  Resur- 
rection. The  entire  absence  of  this  teaching  from  the  earlier  parts 
of  our  Lord's  ministry,  compared  with  its  prominence  in  the  Acts 
and  the  Epistles,  is,  to  my  mind,  strong  evidence  of  the  Evangelifits' 
accuracy.     The  Baptist's  teaching  may  have  suggested  his  question. 

IL  Ritual  and  Organisation. 

After  the  Creed,  at  that  part  of  the  service  where  the  English 
rubric  directs  the  bread  and  wine  to  be  plaeed  upon  the  table,  the  Roman 
priest  offers  the  bread  for  his  own  sins  and  for  all  who  stand  around, 
pro  omnibus  drcuiiistantihus.  And  again^  in  the  canon  or  consecration 
prayer,  he  prays,  •*  Remember,  0  Lord,  thy  servants  [N.  and  K],  and 
all  who  stand  around,"  omnium  drcumstantium.  Tet  none  are 
*'  around,"  and  none  are  ^'  standing,"  except  the  prieet :  all  the  rest 
are  kneeling  behind  him.  This  points  to  a  time  when  the  ritual  of 
the  Mass  was,  in  its  most  striking  aspects,  the  exact  opposite  of  that 
which  now  prevails.  For  the  first  thousand  years  or  thereabouts,  the 
celebrant  stood  bejond  the  holy  table,  facing  the  people,  having  his 
brother  presbyters^  if  there  were  any,  standing  on  either  side,  while 
the  people  stood  in  front  to  join  in  the  service  and  to  receive  the 
Communion.  What  did  this  ancient  ritual  mean  ?  It  meant  that 
the  celebrant  was  the  president  of  the  eccleeia ;  their  chosen  mouth- 
piece, not  their  mediator.  Ho  was  a  priest,  no  doubt,  as  every 
Christian  is  a  priest,  but  not  otherwise.  Down  to  Tertullian's  time 
laymen  administered  both  sacraments  in  the  absence  of  clergy.  Lay 
baptism  is  still  held  to  be  valid.  There  is  nothing  in  Scripture  or 
primitive  Church  history  to  show  that  a  lay  Eucharist  is  not  equally 
valid ;  though,  for  the  sake  of  decency,  order,  and  discipline,  the 
celebration  has,  by  the  custom  of  the  Churches,  been  restricted  to 


presbjiers.  Hence  the  loDg  and  learned  documents  which  have 
recently  Ufiaed  fram  Koine  and  Canterbury  on  the  validity  of  Anglican 
Orders  are  so  much  beating  of  the  air.  In  its  origin  the  Eacharist 
was  not  only  lay  bat  domestic,  and  in  the  evening.  To  this  day  every 
ptoos  Jew  gathers  his  household  at  a  table  every  Friday  evening,  and 
^n  the  eves  of  the  great  festivals ;  blessee,  sips,  and  distributes  a  cup 
[>f  wine,  or  it  may  be  the  water  in  which  raisins  have  been  steeped ; 
after  which  he  takes  a  piece  of  bread,  blesses  i%  partakes  of  it,  and 
distributes  it  to  all  present  The  service  is  called  the  Sanctification, 
aud  is  an  act  of  thanksgiving  (Eacharist)  for  creation  and  all  the 
blessings  of  this  life.  There  is  a  very  interesting  account  of  it  in  a 
recent  book,  entitled  *'  Studies  in  Board  Schools/*  by  C*  Moiley,  The 
Cdief  Rabbi  said  once,  in  a  letter  to  me,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
custom  was  in  use  at  the  time  of  Christ.  It  explains  some  expressions 
of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Luke,  especidlly  the  words,  **  As  oft  as  ye  drink  it." 
Apart  from  this  custom  of  weekly,  and  indeed  more  frequent,  Euchari&t, 
we  might  have  thought  that  the  Christian  Eucharist  was  meant  to  be 
annual,  like  the  Passover.  Bat  our  Lord  assumed  that  His  disciples 
would  *' drink  of  it'*  "as  often*'  after  His  death  aa  they  did  before; 
anl  accordingly  we  find  the  Eucharist  passed  into  Christian  nse^ 
not  as  a  rare  and  nn usual  interruption,  or  an  addition  to  their  ordinary 
worship,  but  as  often  as  they  came  together  in  the  church.  Nay,  the 
first  converts  at  Jerusalem  seem  to  have  retained  the  domestic 
character  of  the  Eucharist ;  for  they  are  described  as  continumg 
ateadfastly  with  one  accord  in  the  Temple,  and  breaking  bread  at 
Ljiome  ;  not  ^^  from  house  to  house/*  as  King  James's  translators  put 
it,  as  if  the  Apostles  went  round  from  house  to  house  to  celebrate  the 
Eucharist  because  they  had  no  Cbrifetian  building  large  enough  for  all 
kto  meet  in.  The  head  of  every  household  continued  to  do  for  bimgelf 
'and  his  household  what  he  had  been  accuatomed  to  do  before,  onlj 
with  the  new  and  additional  meaning  which  Christ  had  given  to  it. 
I  say  "additional,"  for  in  the  ancient  liturgies  there  are  clear 
recognitions  of  the  Eucharist  of  Creation  as  well  as  of  the  Kucharifei 
of  Redemption,  Our  own  Sanctus  u  a  remnant  of  such  recognition, 
though  far  too  brief. 

How  this  touching  observance  passed  from  the  Cbriatian  home  to 
the  CbriBtian  synagogne  Scripture  does  not  tell  us,  though  we  may 
conjectnre.  In  Gentile  cities  whole  families  were  not  converted  in 
such  great  numbers  as  at  first  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  possible  that  the 
disciples  at  Jerusalem  did  not  withdraw  from  the  synagogues  at  all, 

they  did  not  from  the  Temple,  until  their  final  withdrawal  to  Pella. 
This  would  account  for  the  great  animosity  against  St.  Paul,  who  had 
been  obliged  to  set  up  separate  meetings  and  to  celebrate  the 
Eucharist  in  them.     These  larger  meetings,  however,  were  still  family 
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meetingfl,  though  of  the  household  of  God  ;  and  an  elder  brother  or 
presbyter  presided  in  them  at  the  breaking  of  bread,  as  natarally  a» 
the  father  or  other  head  of  the  bouse  had  presided  in  the  natural 
family. 

It  was  only  when  Transnbstantiation  came  in,  and  the  bread  and 
wine  became  centres  of  worship,  and  were  believed  to  be  subjects  of 
actual  as  distinguished  from  symbolic  sacrifice,  that  the  celebrant 
came  round  from  the  farther  side  of  the  table  and  placed  himself 
between  the  now  kneeling  people  and  the  Deity  on  the  altar.  Na 
igan  saying  grace  for  a  family  would  willingly  turn  his  back  to  them ; 
no  man  leading  a  congregation  in  such  worship  as  is  now  practised 
in  the  Maes  would  deliberately  turn  his  face  to  them.  Our  Reformers 
thought  they  had  got  rid  of  all  this  by  placing  the  priest  on  the  north 
side  of  the  table.  But  that  was  a  position  which  meant  nothing. 
The  priest  there  was  neither  president  nor  worshipper ;  his  position 
was  one  of  unstable  equilibrium.  So  in  these  days  he  has  slipped  back 
again  into  the  intelligible  but  erroneous  position  of  the  four  or  five 
centuries  before  the  Reformation ;  and  Archbishop  Benson  has 
managed  to  legalise  the  astounding  proposition  that  while  norths 
outside  the  Prayer-book,  means  north,  inside  the  Prayer-book  it  may 
mean  either  north  or  west,  at  the  option  of  the  meaner ;  as  if  a  civil 
judge  should  decide  that  a  captain  who  covenanted  to  sail  in  search  of 
the  North  Pole  could  fulfil  his  engagement  by  sailing  to  New  York. 

Saddened  as  I  often  am  by  the  childish  superstitions  which  have 
well-nigh  smothered  our  Lord's  gracious  institution,  I  sometimes  ask 
myself  whether  a  family  Eucharist  on  a  Saturday  evening  might  not 
be  the  best  solution  of  the  whole  question  ;  the  public  services  of  the 
Christian  synagogue  being  restricted,  in  that  case,  to  the  model  of 
their  Jewish  predecessors,  as  represented  by  our  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer,  litany,  and  preaching.  Of  course,  such  a  step  would  be  a  very 
serious  one,  and  should  not  be  taken  without  very  serious  consideration » 
But,  if  I  lived  in  certain  parishes,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  not  b& 
driven  to  do  as  the  converts  of  Pentecost  did — break  bread  at  home. 
And  in  such  case  I  should  take  the  head  of  the  table,  not  as  a  clergy- 
man, but  as  a  Christian  householder,  reproducing  not  only  the 
"  circumstantes  "  of  the  Mass,  but,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  these  days,. 
the  circumstances  of  the  primitive  Communion. 

One  remedy  for  the  prevalent  corruptions  of  the  Eucharist  would 
be  to  restore  that  corporate  life  to  the  local  churches  which  seema 
to  have  faded  away  in  proportion  as  the  Empire  professed  to  b& 
Christian.  We  have  never  had  such  churches  in  England.  Until 
now,  when  at  last  the  whole  population  is  taught  to  read  and  writ& 
we  have  never  been  fit  for  such  liberty.  The  Nonconformists  have 
had  it ;    but   they  have   been   select  bodies.      The  national  Church 
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inclades,  or  aims  at  indnding,  all  classes.  I  believe  the  time  is  come- 
when  the  parishioners,  in  vestry  assembled,  might  be  safely  trusted 
to  elect  a  parish  church  council  which,  subject  to  the  bishop  and  the 
national  laws,  might,  in  many  things,  have  co-ordinate  authority  with 
the  incumbent.  From  such  local  councils  there  might  gradually  be^ 
built  up  district  and  diocesan  councils,  and  at  last  a  general  assembly, 
all  endowed  with  defined  legal  powers,  and  gradually  perfecting  the 
Reformation  which  our  martyrs  began  but  left  unfinished. 

The  Pope  stands  behind  the  altar^  facing  the  people,  to  this  day 
when  he  ofiBciates  at  St.  Peter's.  And  there  are  a  few  other  churches, 
I  believe,  chiefly  in  Italy,  where  the  primitive  arrangement  remains 
unbroken. 

These  survivals  are  useful  as  an  acted  glossary  on  '^  circumstantes  " ; 
but  the  organisation  is  gone ;  and  I  suppose  the  people  do  not  stand, 
but  kneel.  In  the  East  the  standing  position  is  retained,  according 
to  the  20th  Canon  of  Nicaea,  which  forbids  kneeling  at  prayer  on 
Sundays,  and  every  day  from  Easter  to  Whitsunday.  But  the  presi- 
dent is  lost  in  the  priest  more,  if  possible,  in  the  East  than  in  the 
West,  for  his  chief  ministrations  are  performed  behind  a  solid  screen. 
An  empty  chair  still  stands,  I  believe,  behind  the  table ;  another 
glossary  on  **  circumstantes." 

III.  Signs  and  Things  Signified. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  offering  of  the  bread.  These  are  the- 
words — the  English  of  them — ^with  which  it  is  done : 

"  Receive,  O  holy  Father,  almighty,  everlasting  God,  this  spotless  offering 
{hoatiam),  which  I,  Thy  unworthy  servant,  offer  unto  Thee,  my  living  and 
true  God,  for  iny  innumerable  sins,  offences,  and  negligences,  and  for  all  those 
who  stand  around  ;  also  for  all  faithful  Christians  living  and  departed,  that 
for  me  and  for  them  it  may  avail  for  salvation  and  life  everlasting." 

The  bread  so  offered  is  unconsecrated.  No  transubstantiation,  or 
consubstantiation,,  or  other  substantiation,  or  unsubstantiation,  has 
touched  it.     Plain  bread  it  is,  neither  more  nor  less. 

And  almost  immediately  afterwards,  at  the  offering  of  the  cup, 
still  unconsecrated : 

**  We  offer  unto  Thee,  O  Lord,  the  cup  of  salvation,  beseeching  Thy 
mercy  that  it  may  go  up  with  a  sweet-smelling  savour,  in  the  sight  of  Thy 
divine  Majesty,  for  our  salvation,  and  that  of  the  whole  world.     Amen." 

Language  like  this  puzzles  the  ordinary  Protestant ;  and,  indeed, 
if  it  were  taken  over,  as  it  stands,  into  a  Protestant  liturgy,  it  would 
probably  lead  many  of  those  who  used  it,  as  it  has  led  Eoman  Catholics, 
into  serious  error.  Yet,  compare  it  with  a  verse  from  *'  Wesley's 
Hymns,"  No.  394 : 
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*'  With  solemn  faith  we  offer  up, 

And  spread  before  thj  glorioos  eyes 
That  only  ground  of  all  onr  hope, 

That  preoiotts  bleeding  Sacrifice, 
Which  brings  thy  grace  to  sinners  down, 
And  perfects  all  our  sonls  in  one." 

Iq  the  hyoiQ  and  in  the  prayers  the  sacrifice  is  identical,  thoagh  the 
fajmn  expresses  it  in  words,  the  prayers  in  words  and  symbols.  The  only 
sabstantial  difference  is  that  in  one  of  the  prayers  the  faithful  departed 
are  prajed  for  as  well  as  the  faithfal  living.  Snch  prayers  are  believed 
to  have  been  offered  in  the  syuagognes  which  Christ  attended,  and  it 
is  diflScult  to  make  anything  else  of  St.  Paufs  prayer  for  Onesiphorns, 
thoogh  the  subject  is  one  which  needs  careful  treatment,  as  having 
been  connected  with  very  gross  superstitions.  One  expression,  ^'  all 
that  stand  around,"  I  have  already  dealt  with.  It  is  found  also  in 
the  canon,  and  does  not  look  much  like  adoration,  at  least  not  of  the 
sorb  we  are  nowadays  troubled  with. 

Other  sacrificial  language  follows  in  this  first  section  of  the  Masp, 
but  there  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  it,  as  its  character  is  similar  to 
that  which  we  have  read. 

The  second  section,  the  canon,  or  consecration  prayer,  is,  in  its 
preEent  form,  of  much  more  assured  antiquity  than  either  what  pre> 
cedes  it  or  what  follows.  But  it  opens  with  sacriGcial  language  of 
the  same  kind  as  has  gone  before.  It  goes  on  to  pray  that  the  obla- 
tion— that  is,  the  bread  and  wine — may  be  made  to  us  (nobis  .  .  . 
fuit)  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Then  follows  an  account  of  the 
origioal  institution,  differing  in  no  point  that  I  need  dwell  upon  from 
that  in  vhe  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

According  to  modern  Roman  doctrine  the  consecration  is  now  com- 
plete ;  the  miracle  of  transubstantiation  has  been  wrought,  and,  under 
intrusive  modern  rubrics,  both  priest  and  people  have  twice  interrupted 
a  solemn  prayer  to  God  the  Father  in  order  to  worship  God  the  Son, 
as  present  first  in  the  bread,  then  in  the  wine.  But  that,  in  the 
belief  of  those  who  framed  the  canon.  He  is  no  more  present  in  the 
bread  and  wine  now  than  when  they  were  first  offered,  is  clear  from 
there  being  no  words  to  express  this  worship,  and  from  what  follows : 

"  And  nccordingly  we,  Thy  servants,  but  also  Thy  holy  people,  having  in 
mind  the  blessed  passion  of  the  same  Christ  Thy  Son,  our  Lord,  His  resur- 
rection from  the  dead,  and  His  glorious  ascension  into  heaven,  do  offer  unto 
Thy  most  excellent  Majesty,  of  Thy  gifts  bestowed  upon  us  {de  tuts  donis 
ac  datis),  a  pure,  holy,  and  spotless  offering  {hostiam,  same  as  before),  the 
holy  bread  of  life  eternal,  and  the  cup  of  everlasting  kJ nation. 

"  Upon  which  {supra  quoi)  do  Thou  vouchsafe  to  look  with  a  favourable 
and  cheerful  countenance,  and  to  hold  them  accepted,  even  as  {aicuti)  Thou 
didst  vouchsafe  to  accept  the  offerings  of  Thy  righteous  servant  Abel,  and 
the  sacrifice  of  our  forefather  Abraham,  and  that  which  Thine  high  priest 
Melchisedek  offered  unto  Thee,  a  holy  sacrifice,  a  spotless  offering  (hostiam), 

"  We  humby  beseech  Thee,  Almighty  God,  to  command  them  {hacc)  to  bo 
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carn«  il  by  the  bands  of  Tbj  holy  augel  unto  Thine  altar  on  high^  id  the  sight 
of  Thy  divine  Majesty,  so  that  as  many  of  us  as  by  this  partaking  of  the 
altar  shall  ha\re  received  the  most  sacred  body  and  blood  of  Thy  Son,  may 
be  f  ulhIU>d  with  all  heavenly  benediction  and  grace ;  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.     Amen." 

After  a  prayer  for  departed  saints,  and  another  that  we  may  jom 
them,  the  canon  proceeds  : 

**  Through  whom  (Je«as  ChrLst  our  Lord)  Thou  art  always  creating  good 
[after  their  kindi*],  sanctifying,  quickening,  blessing,  and  be^atowing  upon  us 
all  these  things*" 

The  canon  cloaee  with  an  ascription  of  glory  to  the  Holy  Trinity. 

And  what  does  it  all  mean  ? 

The  *•  pore,  holy,  and  spotless  offering/-  or,  as  it  might  be  rendered, 
*'the  pure,  holy,  aiid  sp-^tlesa  victim/'  does  not  come  down  to  us  from 
heaven  in  the  person  of  our  divine  Redeemer,  but  is  taken  out  of 
Ood*s  ordinary  gifts  bestowed  upon  us;  those  many  things  which  He 
is  always  creating  good,  eanctifying,  giving  life  to,  and  blessing ; 
among  which  things  are  neither  Christ,  nor  Uis  body,  nor  His  blood. 

Upon  these  gifts,  neuter  gender,  plural  number,  not  upon  Him 
(supra  qucc^  not  svjjTa  quern)  the  Father  is  besoaght  to  look  with  a 
favonrable  and  cheeiful  coontenanoe.  We  may  well  ask,  with  Bishop 
Ridley,  how  shonld  ihe  Father  not  look  with  a  cheerfal  countenance 
npon  His  only  we!!*beloved  Sjq?  And  the  comparison  of  that 
hononrable,  true,  and  only  Son  with  such  poor  triBes  as  Abora  Iamb, 
Abraham's  ram,  or  even  Abrahan/s  son,  and  Melchisedek's  bread  and 
wine,  would  be  supremely  ridiculous,  if  it  were  not  horribly  profane. 

Ridley  asks  again,  if  we  understand  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
wherefore  do  we  so  soon  desire  the  departoreof  them  [**  carried  away 
by  the  angel  '*],  before  the  receipt  of  the  same  ?  Of  course  the  answer  is, 
that  the  prayers  are  older  than  the  doctrinej  as  threwd  old  Latimer 
guessed.  (See  Ridley *s  Works,  Parker  Society's  Edition,  pp  109,  110.) 
The  bread  and  wine  are  carried  up  to  heaven  in  precist^ly  the  same  sense 
as  that  in  which  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  with  thtm  His  soul  and 
divinity,  are  brought  down  from  heaven,  that  is,  not  at  all  in  any  literal 
sense,  by  a  transit  through  space.  The  prajer  is  highly  imaginative, 
bat  the  meaning  is  plain;  and  it  is  identical  with  what  is  prayed  for  in 
the  corresponding  prayer  in  the  English  Prayer-book,  namely,  that  the 
worship  on  earth  ehould  be  so  connected,  in  the  mind  and  purpose  of 
God,  with  the  intercession  of  ODr  Lord  in  heaven,  that  the  visible  signs 
shonld  become  not  real  and  actual  sacrifices,  not  real  and  proper  centres 
of  worship,  nor  indeed  centres  of  worship  at  all,  but  means  whereby 
the  faithful  may  spiritually,  and  therefore  most  really,  bo  made  par- 
takers of  the  things  signified : 

**  It  ia  the  spirit  that  quick  cue  th  :  the  flesh  profit  etb  cothing." 

The  same  petition  is  founds  in  substaoce,  in  the  Clementine  liturgy  ; 
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only,  instead  of  the  hands  of  the  holy  angel,  we  read  of  '^  the  media- 
tion of  thy  Chriat " — "  a  conclusive  proof,"  says  iDanon  Trevor,  in  his 
^'  Doctrine  of  the  Eacharist,"  p.  300,  '^  that  the  oblatum  itself  was  nofc 
Christ." 

It  has  been  suggested  that  those  prayers  in  the  canon  which  follow 
the  words  of  institution  are  really  the  ancient  form  of  consecration,  to 
which  the  words  of  institution  and  all  that  precedes  them  in  the  canon 
are  introductory ;  so  that  they  correspond  to  the  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  Eastern,  Scottish,  and  American  liturgies.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  this  suggestion  is  right ;  still  I  suspect  that  the 
modem  Roman  idea,  which  completes  the  consecration  in  the  midst  of 
the  canon,  is  not  altogether  wrong.  There  seem  to  be,  so  to  say,  two 
scenes  in  this  central  Act  of  the  Mass :  the  first,  in  which  prayer  is 
made  that  the  oblation  may  be  made  to  us  (iwbis  fiat)  the  body  and 
blood  of  Dim  who  so  lovingly  ordained  this  sacrament ;  the  second, 
in  which  the  petition  is  that  the  bread  and  wine,  thus  solemnly  set 
apart  for  our  use,  may  be  blest  to  all  who  receive  them. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  present  and  mediaeval  usage  of  the  Mass 
disposes,  without  further  argument,  of  all  claims  made  upon  mankind 
by  Roman  infallibility.  A  direction  to  adore  as  infinite  Deity  what  is 
afterwards  classed  with  temporal  gifts,  ancient  and  modern,  could 
neither  be  given  nor  obeyed,  if  long  habit  of  error  had  not  eviscerated 
the  words  of  their  obvious  meaning. 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  half -savage  races  that  overran  the 
Roman  Empire  inherited  the  sparkling  phraseology  of  the  primitive 
Church,  and  were  so  incapable  of  profiting  by  it  that  they  read  its 
poetry  as  prose,  took  its  glowing  imagery  for  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  Mallock,  in  his  '^  Aristocracy  and  Evolution,"  pp.  225-29,  tells 
as  with  charming  candour  that  this  wa3  so  : 

**  That  the  sacramental  elements  were  actually  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  that  the  Redeemer  who  died  on  the  cross  for  each  individual  sinner 
entered  under  the  form  of  these  elements  into  each  sinner  s  body — entered 
bearing  the  stripes  on  it  by  which  the  sinner  was  healed,  and  mixing  with 
the  sinner's  blood  the  divine  blood  that  had  been  shed  for  him — this  was  the 
belief  of  the  common  unlettered  communicant  long  "before  priests  and 
theologians  had,  by  the  aid  of  Aristotle,  explained  the  assumed  miracle  as  a 
process  of  transubstantiation  ;  and  longer  still  before  their  philosophic 
explanation  was,  by  the  ratification  of  any  General  Council,  given  its  plaoe 
among  the  definite  teachings  of  the  Church  "  [a.d.  1215,  little  more  than  300 
3'ears  before  the  Reformation].  .  .  .  The  CouncO,  with  the  Pope  included  in 
it "  [Is  this  orthodox  since  1870  ?],  "is  nothing  more  than  a  lens  by  which  the 
rays  originating  in  the  democracy  of  the  faithful  are  focalised  and  made  to 
transmit  a  clear  and  coherent  picture." 

I  believe  Mr.  Mallo:k  is  correct,  except  that  for  "  coherent "  he 
should  have  written  '*  incoherent/'  as  the  vast  difference  shown  above 
between  the  modern  doctrine  of  the  Mais  and  the  ancient  canon  of  thd 
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Mass  has  proved  to  demonstration.  In  the  same  manner  astronomers, 
instead  of  turning  their  lenses  skywards  and  observing  facts,  might 
themselves  have  acted  as  a  ''  lens"  to  *'focaliee  "  the  notions  of  the 
ignorant.  "  By  the  aid  of  Aristotle"  they  might  have  '* explained" 
these  notions ;  that  is  to  say,  they  mighl  have  invented  long  Latin 
names  for  them,  and  declared  that  these  same  ignorant  notions,  thns 
learnedly  labelled,  were  scientific  truths.  A  senior  wrangler  once 
gave  a  lecture  on  astronomy  in  a  Linooloshire  village.  The  next 
morning  a  farm  lad  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  it  II is  answer 
was,  "  Hoo  thot  mon  did  lee  1 "  The  Cambridge  lecturer  had  not 
focalised  the  rays  of  the  Lincolnshire  democracy. 

No  harm  came  to  him ;  but  those  two  good  Cambridge  men  whom 
I  mentioned  before  were  burnt  alive  At  Oxford,  on  October  16,  1555, 
for  refusing  to  focalise  a  doctrine  which  those  who  burnt  them  denied 
by  implication  every  time  they  said  Mass.  And,  as  a  result  of  a 
more  recent  Oxford  movement,  on  October  10,  1898,  the  people  of 
England  were  solemnly  informed  from  the  primatial  throne  of  Canter- 
bury, by  an  Oxford  Archbishop,  that,  by  permission  of  her  Majesty's 
Pfivy  Council,  any  clergyman  of  the  English  Church  is  at  liberty,  so 
far  as  his  opportunities  go,  to  put  out  the  candle  which  these 
Cambridge  men  lit. 

I  know  attempts  have  been  made  by  Roman  Catholic  writers  to 
-evade  the  condemnation  which  their  liturgy  pronounces  on  their  creed. 
I  have  read  some  of  them.  It  would  be  as  easy  to  evade  the  demon- 
strations of  Euclid.  One  of  the  most  plausible  allegations  is  that  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  the  canon,  which  speaks  of  the  consecrated 
bread  and  wine  as  bestowed  upon  us  through  Christ  amongst  all  the 
other  good  gifts  of  the  Creator,  was  interpolated  into  the  canon  by  a 
kind  of  accident,  and  that  it  was  originally  part  of  a  prayer  for 
the  blessing  of  fruits,  and  oil,  and  the  like.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as 
likely  that  the  prayer  for  blessing  the  fruits  was  modelled  on  this 
prayer  in  the  canon.  I,  for  one,  should  not  be  surprised  it  some  day 
Ihe  paragraph  turns  out  to  be  a  survival  of  that  Eucharist  of  Creation 
which  formed  part  of  the  original  institution,  and  which  ought  never 
to  have  been  dropped.  Be  all  this  as  it  may,  there  the  paragraph 
stands.  There  it  has  stood  for  centuries ;  and  those  who  put  it  there 
and  those  who  have  retained  it  there  must  be  held  responsible  for  its 
meaning  what  it  says. 

In  all  this  I  make  no  distinction  between  transubstantiation,  con- 
substantiation,  or  any  other  notion  which  implies  that  the  Deity  is  so 
present  in  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine  that  men  can  take  Him  in 
their  hands,  lift  Him  up,  carry  Him  about,  shut  Him  up  ina  box, 
and  deal  with  Him  generally  as  a  Hindoo  deals  with  his  idol^  except 
^at  the  heathen  Hindoo  abstainjs  from  the  ChrLstian  degradation  of 
invallowing  his  god. 
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Oar  BitualiBts,  however,  are  not  Roman  Catholics,  and  if  the  oonae* 
oration  is  not  complete  till  the  canon  is  ended^  then  the  argument 
from  the  canon,  though  it  refntes  'Boman  Catholics^  does  not  bear 
directly  apon  their  Anglican  imitators.  Bat  let  ns  see.  Close  npon 
the  end  of  the  Mass,  when  the  final  parpoee  of  the  whole  service  ha» 
been  accomplished,  as  far  as  nnder  the  niggardly  mle  of  modem  Borne 
it  can  be  accomplished,  when  the  priest  has  received  the  Holy  Com- 
m anion  and  the  other  communicants  half  of  it,  a  wafer,  the  priest  says : 

'*  What  we  have  taken  with  our  moath,  0  Lord,  may  we  receive 
with  a  pare  mind,  and,  from  a  temporal  gift,  may  it  be  made  to  u» 
an  everlasting  remedy." 

Here,  after  all,  we  find  that  what  is  taken  by  the  mouth  b  not 
eternal  Deity,  bat  a  temporal  gift,  mere  bread  and  wine,  thus  agreeing 
with  the  doctrine  of  our  Beformers,  and  with  Eeble's  once  beautiful 
but  now  dislocated  poem  on  the  fifth  of  November : 

*'  0  come  to  onr  Communion  Feast : 
There,  present  in  the  heart, 
Not  in  the  hands,  th'  eternal  Priest 
Will  His  true  self  impart." 

The  prayer  next  after  the  one  last  quoted  seems  at  first  sight  to 
look  the  other  way,  in  all  the  grossness  of  Mr.  Mallock's  unlettered 
communicants : 

"  May  Thy  body,  0  Lord,  which  I  have  taken,  and  Thy  blood 
which  I  have  drunk,  cleave  to  my  bowels ;  and  grant  that  the  stain 
of  my  offences  may  not  remain  in  me,  when  I  have  been  refreshed  by 
pure  and  holy  sacraments." 

**  Bowels,"  however,  is  often  used  ia  Scripture  much  as  we  use 
"  heart."  And  as  the  **  stain  of  our  offences  "  is  not  to  be  sought  in 
our  fleshly  bowels,  we  need  not  assume  that  the  writer  thought  of 
refreshing  himself  by  pure  and  holy  sacraments  through  a  process  of 
physical  digestion.  Whatever  he  Qieaut,  his  prayer  cannot  claim  a 
like  antiquity  with  the  canon,  nor  the  same  general  acceptance.  For 
instance,  it  does  not  occur  in  a  MS.  of  the  York  IJge  of  about  1425. 
Instead  of  it  we  read  there : 

"  May  this  communion,  0  Lord,  cleanse  us  from  guilt,  and  make  us 
to  be  partakers  of  the  heavenly  remedy."  (See  *'Tlie  Lay  Folks 
Mass  Book,"  p.  116)  And,  anjhow,  the  purport  of  the  Mass  must, 
not  be  judged  by  a  comparatively  late  accretion. 

IV.  EucHARisnc  Adoration.  ^ 

Where  is  Adoration  ?  In  connection  with  the  bread  and  wine  there 
is  no  place  for  it ;  for  in  them  there  is  nothing  to  adore.  Nor  is 
there  any  word  of  such  adoration  from  the  beginning  of  the  Mass  to 
the  end,  unless  the  Agnus  Dei  and  some  prajers  to  Chri&t  that  follow 
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it  be  taken  in  that  sense.  The  Gloria  in  JExcelsis  comes  in  the  first 
part  of  the  Mass,  long  before  consecration ;  and  the  Agnus  Dei  therein 
cannot  be  addressed  to  Christ  present  on  the  altar.  Christ  is  present 
at  the  service,  of  conrse,  and  that  safiBces  for  all  that  is  addressed  to 
Christ  in  the  Mass  or  any  part  of  it.  There  is.  no  more  need  to 
interpret  the  Agnus  Dei  after  the  consecration,  or  the  prayers  that 
follow  it,  as  acts  of  adoration  to  Christ  present  in  the  elements,  than 
to  give  that  interpretation  to  the  Agnus  Dei  'in  the  Anglican  Gloria 
in  Excelsis,  which  comes  at  the  end  of  the  service.  Bat  the  Agnus 
Dei  was  not  inserted  after  the  consecration  till  the  seventh  century, 
and  if  it  was  a  sort  of  herald  of  the  great  superstition  to  oomci  so 
be  it.  I  do  not  know  the  date  of  the  prayers  to  Christ;  bnt, 
as  they  di£fer  a  good  deal  from  those* in  the  York  Mass,  though  to 
the  same  purport,  they  are  probably  more  recent  than  the  canon. 
Tet,  as  they  speak  of  the  consecrated  elements  as  Christ  spoke  of 
them,  that  is,  as  His  body  and  blood,  not  as  Himself  in  full  divinity 
and  manhood,  they  are  not  what  might  have  been  expected  if  they 
had  been  written  under  the  present  Boman  faith.  And  after  saying 
or  singing  Agmis  Dei  in  whatever  sense,  and  the  prayers  that  follow  it, 
men  had  still  to  declare  that  what  they  received  with  their  mouth,  guod 
ore  s^cvipsimusy  was  a  temporal  gift.  Knowing  what  we  do  of  human 
nature,  aud  of  the  way  it  has  dealt  with  this  very  adoration  in  more 
recent  devotions,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that,  if  such  adoration  had 
been  in  the  minds  of  those  who  compiled,  I  will  not  say  the  canon, 
but  even  the  other  parts,  or  ordinary,  of  the  Mass,  they  would  have 
crowded  their  compilation  with  devotions  unmistakably  appropriate. 
To  find  such  we  must  go  to  the  works  of  modern  Boman  Catholics  or 
our  still  more  modem  Bitualists. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  the  **  Litany  of  our  Lord  Present  in  the 
Holy  Eucharist,"  which  I  have  taken  from  a  handsome  "  Treasury  of 
Devotion,"  edited  by  a  very  worthy  clergyman,  and  apparently 
sanctioned  by  a  late  excellent  bishop,  and  therefore  likely  to  be  more 
sober  and  moderate  than  the  cruder  compositions  of  less  responsible 
divines : 

"  Jesu,  our  wonderful  God,  who  vouchsafest  to  be  present  upon  the 
altar  when  the  priest  pronounces  the  words  of  consecration,  have  mercy 
upon  us. 

**  Jesu,  our  merciful  God,  who,  concealing  the  brightness  of  Thy  majesty 
under  these  low  and  humble  veils,  invitest  us  to  approach  Thee,  to  lay  open 
our  miseries  before  Thy  eyes,  and  to  deliver  our  petitions  into  Thy  hands, 
have  mercy  upon  us." 

I  am  not  maintaining  that  the  Mass  is  in  all  things  what  a  Christian 
service  ought  to  be.  Far  from  it.  But  there  is  nothing  in  it  like 
what  I  have  just  quoted,  not  one  word  which  expresses,  or  at  all 
necessarily  implies,   any  divine  presence   in  the  elements  for  such 
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adoration  as  Roman  Catholics  and  onr  Bitualisiic  brethren  offer.  And, 
stranger  still,  not  only  is  there  nothing  in  the  Soman  Utorgy  to  cor- 
respond with  this  important  doctrine.  Not  one  of  the  litargies,  so  &r 
as  I  know,  Eastern  or  Western,  not  one  in  the  whole  world  corresponds 
with  it.  One  of  the  most  learned  and  enthosiaatic  supporters  of 
revived  meditevalism,  the  late  Dr.  Littledale,  examined  the  litorgies, 
as  with  a  microscope,  of  set  purpose  to  prove  that  they  express  it. 
He  broaght  together  what  looked  at  first  sight  an  imposing  array  of 
evidence.  Bat^  upon  closer  inspection,  it  all,  or  nearly  all,  resolved 
itself  into  expressions  no  more  to  the  point  than  such  as  appear  in 
the  Wesley  an  hymn  above  quoted  (p.  184),  and  from  which  I  here 
take  another  verse : 

*'  Father,  behold  Thy  dying  Son, 

And  hear  His  blood  that  speaks  above  ; 
Ou  us  let  all  Thy  grace  be  shown, 

Peace,  righteousness,  and  joy,  and  love  ; 
Thy  kingdom  come  to  every  heart, 
And  all  Thou  hast,  and  all  Thou  art." 

Language  like  this  occurs  in  the  Mass,  both  in  the  canon  and 
before  the  canon,  when  everybody  admits  that  what  is  spoken  of  is 
bread  and  wine,  and  nothing  more.  Is  the  Church  of  England  to  be 
wrecked  for  an  hypothesis  ?  If  a  load  of  coal  goes  into  a  tunnel  at 
one  end  of  it,  and  comes  out  at  the  other  still  a  load  of  coal,  I  cannot 
prove,  merely  by  looking  at  it^  that  it  was  not  a  load  of  stone  at  some 
part  of  the  passage.  In  these  days  nothing  must  be  declared  impos- 
sible, except  a  contradiction  in  terms.  But  then,  if  I  am  asked  to 
believe  in  the  stone,  I  shall  ask  for  some  very  strong  evidence.  So, 
when  I  find  that  bread  is  placed  on  the  table  or  altar  early  in  the 
Mass,  and  am  assured  by  those  who  should  know  that  what  the  com- 
municants take  with  their  mouths  at  the  end  of  the  Mass  is  a  temporal 
gift,  only  to  become  an  eternal  remedy  if  it  is  received  with  a  pure 
mind,  I  shall  require  very  strong  evidence  to  convince  me  that  it  has 
been  or  has  contained  the  Deity  in  the  interval.  Certainly  those  who 
composed  or  compiled  the  Mass  did  not  think  so,  or  they  would  not 
have  left  their  medisaval  and  modern  successors  to  provide  words  for 
saying  so. 

C'ONCLUSION. 

Our  lessons  from  the  Mass  have  been  four  in  number.  First,  we  have 
learnt  that  the  Mass  provides  a  method  of  confession  and  absolution  as 
different  from  that  of  the  Confessional  as  light  from  dark.  Secondly, 
that  the  Mass  retains  traces  of  a  primitive  constitutional  brotherhood, 
superseded  now  by  long  centuries  of  clerical  autocracy,  but  to  the 
recovery  of  which,  in  its  main  principles,  we  must  look  for  completing 
the  Reformation.     Thirdly,  we  have  learnt  that  the  bread  and  wine 
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in  the  Mass,  from  the  first  moment  that  they  are  ceremonially  dealt 
with  till  they  have  been  received  by  the  communicants,  are  bread 
and  wine  all  along,  nnchanged  in  every  particular  except  for  their 
purpose ;  that  they  are,  in  fact,  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  that  the  inward  part  or  thing  signified, 
is  inward  not  to  them  but  to  the  receivers  only,  and  not  to  the 
receivers  unless  they  receive  them  with  a  pure  mind.  Lastly,  the 
Adoration,  which  we  hear  so  much  of  in  these  days,  has  no  clear  place 
in  the  Mass  at  all,  except  in  dumb  show,  and  that  of  merely  mediseval 
origin. 

St.  Augustine,  in  his  epistle  to  Boniface,  illustrates  the  meaning  of 
the  word  **  sacrament "  by  such  expressions  as  *'  Good  Friday  is  the 
day  of  the  Lord's  Passion,"  "  Sunday  is  the  day  of  his  Resurrection." 
"  Nobody,"  he  says,  **  is  so  silly  (inepiiis)  as  to  maintain  that  such 
sayings  are  not  true."  ''  A  child  at  baptism,"  he  says,  ^'  is  called  a 
believer  when  his  sponsors  have  answered  for  him,  though  he  has  not 
faith,  just  as  (sicut)  after  a  fashion  (secundum  quemdam  modum)  the 
sacrament  of  Christ's  Body  is  Christ's  Body,  and  the  sacrament  of 
Christ's  Blood  is  Christ's  Blood."  If,  then,  we  are  so  silly,  so  "inept," 
that  we  cannot  profitably  keep  Good  Friday  or  the  Lord's  Day 
without  teaching  or  preaching,  with  vehement  language  and  startling 
ritual,  that  our  Lord  is  actually  crucified  every  Good  Friday,  and 
actually  rises  from  His  grave  every  Sunday  morning,  then  perhaps  we 
may  be  excused  for  hankering  after  the  poor  dream  which,  instead  of 
lifting  up  onr  hearts  to  things  above,  where  Christ  sitteth  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  and  making  us  one  with  Him  and  Him  with  us,  would 
drag  Christ  down  from  His  heavenly  throne  and  make  Him  one  with 
corruptible  bread,  to  dwell  in  temples  made  with  hands. 

Still,  I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  not  yet  a  fifth  lesson  to  be  learnt 
from  the  Mass.  Besides  the  preliminary  matter,  there  are  three  main 
things  in  the  Mass — sacrifice,  consecration,  communion.  In  the 
English  service  the  consecration,  communion,  and  post-communion 
are  full  and  beautiful.  Nothing  can  be  grander  in  words  than  the 
offering  and  presenting  of  ourselves,  our  souls  and  bodies,  in  the 
poet-communion  prayer  ;  and  there  is  great  power  in  the  thought  that 
we  are  offering  ourselves  to  God  at  a  moment  when  we  are  specially 
Christ-bearers,  having  just  received  Him  into  our  hearts  by  faith. 
But  all  this  is  disconnected  from  the  visible  offering  of  the  breadj  and 
wine  ;  it  is  not  the  very  same  thing  as  that  taking  of  the  bread  and 
cnp,  and  giving  thanks  over  them  while  holding  them  in  the  hands, 
which  Christ  did,  and  commanded  to  be  dona,  though  I  do  not  say  it 
is  not,  as  Christian  freedom  goes,  a  defensible  equivalent.  If  the 
word  "  oblations "  in  the  Church  Militant  prayer  means,  as  I  believe 
it  does,  the  bread  and  wine,  still  its  meaning  is  not  obvious.     And 
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the  placiDg  of  the  bread  and  wine  npon  the  table  is  redaoed,  in  the 
£Qglibh  service,  to  what  looks  like  a  merely  mechanical  act ;  while, 
in  the  Mass,  it  is  a  solemn  offering  to  Grod.  All  the  ancient 
liturgies,  so  far  as  I  know,  regard  the  bread  and  wine  as  offerings. 
''The  Fathers  .  .  •  almost  nnanimonsly  interpret  Malachi's  pro- 
phecy of  a  pure  offering  (minchah,  0v<Tia)  of  the  Holy  Eucharist " 
(Dr.  Trevor's  **  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist/'  p.  7).  In  this,  perhaps, 
the  Fathers  were  mistaken  ;  certainly  there  was  no  incense  at  the 
original  institution,  nor  in  the  Church  of  the  first  three  centuries. 
But  it  was  an  actual  offering  that  led  to  the  application  of  the 
prophecy.  Clement  of  Rome,  who  may  have  written  before  the 
death  of  St.  John,  speaks  of  "  offering  the  gifts  "  quite  simply,  and 
with  no  controversial  purpose,  as  the  recognised  office  of  presbyters. 
The  "  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles ''  speaks  of  Holy  Communion 
as  the  Feast  of  Thanksgiving,  and  provides  brief  but  beautiful  forms 
of  thanksgiving,  which  embody  both  the  original  Eucharist  of  Creation, 
and  that  Eucharist  of  Redemption  which  our  Lord  added  to  it. 
K  we  compare  the  Greek  of  1  Cor.  x.  15;  xL  20-34;  and  xiv.  16-26, 
we  can  have  no  great  doubt  that  the  blessing  and  giving  of  thanks  in 
the  third  passage  relates  to  the  very  same  sacrament  as  the  cup  of 
blessing  and  the  breaking  of  bread  in  the  others.  And  our  Saviour 
Himself,  before  breaking  the  bread  and  saying,  "  Take,  eat,"  took  the 
bread  and  gave  thanks ;  that  is.  He  offered  before  He  consecrated,  or 
rather,  as  a  step  in  the  consecration.  And  of  this  offering,  as  well  as 
of  the  subsequent  partaking,  He  said,*' Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me." 
Do  we  English  Churchmen  do  all  this  ?  Or  did.  not  our  Reformers,  in 
their  righteous  horror  of  the  sacrifices  of  Masses,  strike  out,  or  at  least 
obscure,  an  important  part  of  what  ought  to  be  done  "  when  we  come 
together  in  the  church  ''  ?  May  not  a  genuine  feeling  after  something 
that  was  lacking  have  led  to  that  reproduction  of  mediaeval  error 
which  has  imparted  to  some  of  us  a  wanton  offensiveness  and 
saddened  the  rest  almost  to  despair  ?  May  there  not  here,  as  in 
most  disputes,  be  two  sides  to  the  question  ?  Taking  the  sacrificial 
language  of  the  Mass  in  the  only  sense  that  grammar  and  dictionary 
permit,  I  believe  it  is  perfectly  defensible.  But  it  can  be  easily  mis- 
taken, as  if  the  bread  and  wine  were  not  only  expressions  of  our 
thankfulness,  which  they  are  in  act  and  deed  and  symbol,  but  could 
also  be  a  propitiation  for  our  sins  in  act  and  deed,  though  this  they  can 
be  only  in  symbol.  Long  experience  has  shown  how  terribly  this  lan- 
guage has  been  mistaken;  and  in  any  reconstruction  of  this  part  of  our 
Liturgy  good  care  should  be  taken  to  make  all  plain.  I  believe  it 
could  be  done,  and  yet  leave  room  for  such  a  brightening  of  the  service 
as  should  largely  increase  its  attractiveness,  especially  for  the  unedu- 
cated and  enthusiasts  of  all  classes.  ''  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive"  was  spoken  of  giving  to  men.     But  He  who  spoke  it 
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ordained  holy  myafceries  in  which  we  shoald  not  only  receive  blessing 
from  God  bat  offer  a  blessing  to  God,  both  His  gifts  and  oars  being 
^mbolised  by  the  same  pure  offerings.  There  must  be,  I  think, 
somewhere  a  missing  link,  if  we  could  but  find  it,  which  might  yet 
bind  all,  or  the  main  part,  of  Eoglish  Christians  together  in  the 
breaking  of  bread.  The  Oxford  movement  has  not  done  it.  It  has 
lost  its  head  in  the  glare  of  the  Papacy.  A  prophet  of  its  own 
wrote  of  it  last  August  in  The  Gtuirdian  : 

<'  It  was  academic  in  origin  and  genius,  and  has  never  laid  hold  of  the 
popular  life.  The  effect  is  a  permanent  suspicion  between  the  clergy  and 
their  parishioners,  a  fixed  difference  of  standpoint,  a  divergence  (more  or 
less  conscious)  of  ideal." 

This  is  a  woful  indictment  after  nearly  seventy  years'  labour.  But 
it  b  true,  and  the  time  seems  ripe  for  a  new  movement.  The 
Evangelicals  revived  personal  religion  ;  the  Tractarians  have  restored, 
though  with  grievous  mistakes,  ceremonial  religion ;  Broad  Churchmen 
have  made  religion  credible.  The  next  movement  should  renovate  the 
Ecclesia,  the  Church. 

Joseph  Foxley. 


P.S. — In  the  Nineteenth  CaUury  for  December  Mr.  Mallock  re- 
states his  theory  thus  :  '^  The  Church  of  Rome  is  an  organism  endowed 
with  a  single  brain." 

For  light  on  this  I  often  used  to  grope, 

How  men  with  brains  could  bow  before  the  Pope ; 

But  kindly  Mr.  Mallock  now  explains  : 

The  Pope's  disciples  do  not  use  their  brains. 

Ridiculous,  however,  as  the  Roman  position  is,  it  is  none  the  less 
serious.  It  is  precisely  that  intellectual  soicide  which  our  Lord 
forbids  in  Matt,  xxiii.  8—12.  And  it  is  to  this,  with  some  illogical 
modifications,  that  Ritualism  invites  us. 

%*  By  permission  of  Messrs.  Houlston,  I  have  taken  some  parts  of  the  above  from  a 
pamphlet  on  their  list  entitled  "  The  Witness  of  the  Mass."— J.  F. 


\ 


THE  SIRDAR'S  COLLEGE  AT 
KHARTOUM. 


LORD  CROMER,  when  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Sirdar's 
College  at  Khartoum^  used  language  which  must  have  relieved 
the  anxiety  of  those  who  feared  lest  the  mistakes  which  have  been 
made  by  us  in  giving  education  to  the  natives  of  India  would  be 
repeated  in  the  Soudan.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  some  of  the 
warnings  on  this  subject  which  have  appeared  here,  notably  in  the 
Spectator,  may  have  reached  Cairo  before  Lord  Cromer  left  it ;  but 
those  who  knew  something  of  his  previous  life  could  not  but  be  aware 
that  such  comments  would  at  least  be  received  by  him  with  a  sym- 
pathetic ear,  and  that  it  was  almost  certain  that,  of  his  own  motion 
and  initiative,  he  would  recommend  to  Lord  Kitchener  that  the 
instruction  should  *'  be  as  far  as  possible  in  the  Arabic  langnage/*^ 
During  the  time  that  he  was  on  Lord  Northbrook's  Staff  he  must 
have  been  exceptionally  conscious  of  the  ghastly  result  which  has  been 
consequent  upon  the  methods  of  instruction  we  have  pursued  in  the 
East,  so  that  at  present  almost  every  European  in  India  has  to  avoid 
taking  as  a  servant  a  native  who  can  speak  English,  lest  in  so  doing 
he  should  secure  a  rogue.  Before  Lord  Cromer  went  out  to  India  ho 
had  had  a  history  in  connection  with  education  not  probably  known 
to  many  Englishmen.  He,  though  the  fact  has  been  strangely  for- 
gotten by  many  of  the  most  important  speakers  who  have  mentioned 
him  during  the  Sirdar's  stay  in  England,  was  formerly  an  officer  of 
the  Royal  Artillery.  As  such  he,  when  between  twenty-seven  and 
twenty-nine  years  of  age,  passed  through  the  Staff  College.  Tho 
work  at  the  College  was,  when  he  was  there,  based  entirely  upon  an 
elaborate  system  of  marks  given  for  successive  examinations. 
Naturally,  to  a  man  of  the  world  who  had  gone  thither  for  the  pur- 
pose of  really  studying  his  profession^  the  artificial  nature  of  the  system 
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was  more  apparent  and  more  galling  than  it  would  have  been  to  any 
one  who  had  not  had  to  nndergo  that  exceptional  experience  at  a 
matare  period  of  life.  His  evidence  before  a  Parliamentary  Committee 
shortly  after  he  had  pasped  out  at  the  head  of  the  list  was  mainly 
instmmental  in  causing  the  whole  method  to  be  completely  changed* 
The  geQeral  subject  of  education  had  thus  been  practically  forced  upon 
him  before  he  went  to  India^  and,  while  his  few  words  at  Khartoum 
on  the  subject  of  Arabic  and  English  education  could  hardly  be  more 
pithy  and  satisfactory  than  they  were,  or  could  show  more  oondusively 
than  they  do  that  he  has  fully  appreciated  the  dangers  which  our 
experience  in  India  has  disclosed,  his  previous  action  undoubtedly 
proves  that  he  is  also  in  sympathy  with  that  revolt  against  the  system 
of  *^  payment  by  results  "  which  is  the  most  healthy  symptom  of  our 
present  educational  movement  in  Eugland.  Lprd  Kitchener  has,  by 
the  response  which  was  made  to  his  appeal  for  funds,  been  left  an 
absolutely  free  hand  in  the  great  experiment  that  is  before  him. 
Nothing  could  be  more  desirable;  but,  from  his  previous  relations 
with  Lord  Cromer  and  his  language  about  him  when  in  England,  it 
is  certain  that  the  two  will  work  together  in  hearty  sympathy,  and 
that  Lord  Cromer's  experience,  whether  in  England  or  in  India,  will 
be  at  the  Sirdar's  service.  Nevertheless,  seeing  that  both  Lord 
Cromer  and  Lord  Kitchener  have  been  for  many  years  absent  from 
England  and  from  Europe  on  hard  practical  work,  and  seeing  further 
that  during  that  very  time  and  for  some  long  period  previously,  both 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  we  have^  to  an  extent  that  was  never 
formerly  the  case,  been  making  efforts  to  organise  national  education^ 
and  have  gone  through  a  series  of  blunders  and  mistakes  such  as 
always  attend  the  first  struggles  of  human  nature  in  a  new  direction, 
it  may  not  be  an  unkind  service  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  experi- 
ments of  our  generation  if  I  offer  warning  of  at  least  some  of  the 
pitfalls  into  which  we  have  tumbled. 

A  few  sentences  from  Lord  Cromer^s  address  admirably  set  forth 
the  central  purpose  of  the  College.  ''It  is  important  by  healthy 
moral  associations  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  body  of  native 
offidals,  who,  it  is  hoped,  will  eventually  be  able  to  bear  an  honour- 
able and  useful  part  in  the  administration  of  the  country."  '*  The 
object  of  the  College  is  not  to  create  a  race  of  Anglicised  Soudanese, 
but  rather  in  the  first  place  to  train  the  mind."  Naturally  Lord 
Cromer  referred  also  to«the  secondary  or  technical  education  which 
would  ultimately  be  given  in  ''agriculture,  engineering,  and  other 
practical  acquirements  which  will  be  useful  to  all  classes  ";  but  both 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  from  what  Lord  Kitchener  said  on 
the  subject  before  he  left  England,  it  is  obvious  that  for  some  time 
to  come  the  College  must  be  mainly  devoted  to  elementary  education 
for  the  ''training  of   the    mind/'  and    as    an    instrument    for  the 
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imparting  at  a  later  stage  of  technical  edacation.  Now  it  aomida  a 
very  easy  and  simple  matter  to  teach  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, with  probably  English  as  a  special  stndy  thrown  in;  bat^ 
unfortunately,  it  is  jost  here  that  onr  experience  ought  to  be  valuable. 
We  have  learnt  only  too  well  that  "  elementary  edncation "  is  by  no 
means  the  easy  thing  that  it  seems,  that  there  are  few  subjects  about 
which  it  is  more  possible  to  commit  grievous  mistakes,  and  that  the 
whole  future  *' training  of  the  mind"  will  depend  on  the  methods 
adopted  at  this  early  stage.  Only  a  short  time  ago  Sir  Qeorge 
Kekewich  gave  expression  to  the  feeling  which  has,  among  all  who 
really  care  for  education,  been  growing  in  intensity  as  the  years  have 
gone  by,  that  our  elementary  edncation  in  England  has  for  more  than 
thirty  years  been  handicapped  by  the  system  introduced  by  Lord 
Sherbrooke  and  Lord  Lingen.  A  few  weeks  ago  Sir  John  Gknrst,  in 
a  brilliant  speech  which  went  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  declared  that 
it  was  altogether  untrue  that  German  methods  of  education  had 
proved  superior  to  our  own  because  of  their  better  technical  educa- 
tion, but  that  the  vital  point  lay  in  the  superiority  of  their  elementaiy 
education.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  not  to  watch  the  new  experi- 
ment with  the  most  anxious  interest  If  only  the  Sirdar  realises 
that  the  task  he  has  before  him  of  teaching  ''  the  three  B's  **  and 
English  to  the  young  barbarians  of  the  Soudan  is  not  an  easy  matter 
at  all,  but  one  which,  if  it  is  to  be  wisely  conducted  and  not  to  do 
more  barm  than  good,  will  require  all  the  patience,  skill,  and  investi- 
gation of  facts  that  he  has  shown  in  his  handling  of  military, 
^nancial,  and  political  subjects,  I,  for  one  at  least,  think  that  the 
importation  into  it  of  a  new  and  vigorous  mind  may  yield  us  results 
which  will  react  with  the  most  beneficial  efiEect  both  upon  England 
and  on  India. 

First,  then,  as  regards  the  mere  construction  of  the  building,  since 
that  is  the  first  business  to  be  taken  in  hand.  Every  Board-school 
teacher  will  tell  him  that  the  form  of  class-room  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  London  School  Board,  and  generally  throughout  the 
country,  is  one  most  anxiously  to  be  avoided.  I  have  been  myself  a 
^<  manager  "  under  the  London  School  Board,  and  have  had  to  inspect 
many  other  schools,  and  I  have  not  yet  in  this  country  seen  one  in 
which  the  question  of  the  mode  in  which  the  light  ought  to  be  made 
to  fall  upon  the  blackboard,  upon  the  children's  work,  and  upon  the 
face  of  the  teacher  when  before  his  class,  appeared  to  have  been  so 
much  as  taken  into  consideration.  In  this  matter  we  have  only 
this  to  learn  from  Germany,  that  when  the  Germans  make  a  frightful 
mistake  they  frankly  admit  it,  and  set  to  work  to  find  a  remedy. 

What  happened  in  Germany  as  regards  the  school  buildings  was 
that  they  were  so  abominably  designed  that  it  is  believed  in  the 
country  itself  that  the  chief  cause  which  has  changed  the  race  which 
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Ossar  knew  as  that  of  the  bright*e}  es  into  the  race  of  the  spectacled 
has  been,  not  the  barbarooB  character  which,  now  that  Bismarck  has 
gone,  will  probably  rapidly  disappear,  but  the  bad  light  in  which 
compalsory  teaching  has  been  carried  on.  Germany  ia  ao  oonsciona  of 
tbid  that,  as  fast  as  she  can  do  so,  she  is  replacing  the  old-faahioned 
boildings  by  new  structures.  There  is  no  qnestion  that  for  more  reasons 
than  one  octagonal,  or  hexagonal,  rooms  are  the  best  for  edacatiotial 
pnrpOBes*  The  long  forms  piled  one  above  another  make  it  almost 
irapoadble  for  a  teacher  to  have  a  proper  supervision  over  his  whole 
elaaa  at  the  same  moment,  and  quite  impossible  that  the  whole  class 
shall  see  a  blackboard  with  eqoal  facility.  Moreover,  any  one  who 
naea  a  reading-lamp  for  writing  knows  by  ezperiment  that  there  is 
only  one  direction  from  which  light  can  fall  without  beiDg  objection- 
able to  the  eyes  or  throwing  awkward  shadows.  It  must  come  from 
the  left  hand  in  such  a  way  as  that  it  is  screened  from  the  ejes  and 
falls  directly  on  the  paper.  This  is  not  altered  even  in  the  case  of 
langnagea  which,  like  Arabic,  are  written  from  right  to  left.  For 
theae  and  varions  other  reasons  of  detail  the  first  point  which  in  all 
hnmility  I  submit  to  the  Sirdar  as  the  resultant  from  the  mistakes 
made  in  Germany  and  England,  is  that  he  should  employ  for  the 
bollding  of  his  College  an  architect  who  has  made  a  special  study  of 
architectnre  for  educational  purposes,  but  that  any  one  who  has  been 
gnilty  of  bavipg  bad  part  or  lot  in  the  building  of  any  of  the  London 
School  Board  premises  should  be  for  ever  excluded  from  his  favour. 

The  next  crime  against  which  he  baa  to  be  warned  is  the  destruc* 
tion  of  young  brains  by  premature  forcing.  Practically,  this  is  jirimd 
facie  a  medical  question.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  pretend  to  forgive 
the  great  authorities  of  medical  science  that  they  have  never  yet  ade* 
quately  made  their  voices  heard  on  the  subject.  I  believe  I  am 
speaking  by  the  book  when  I  say  that  it  is  an  established  medical 
&ct  that  up  to  seven  years  of  age  the  brain  of  the  average  infant  is  in 
a  condition  which  makes  it  certain  that  all  strain  put  upon  it  must 
result  in  permanent  injury  to  its  power.  I  know  this,  at  all  events^ 
that,  having  seen  many  schools  in  which  there  were  classes  for  infants, 
and  also  more  advanced  classes  for  boys  and  girls,  I  have  never  yet 
failed,  when  visiting  them,  to  put  the  question  to  those  who  received 
the  infanta  into  the  upper  schools,  whether  they  found  that  those  who 
were  sent  them  as  infant  phenomena  proved  successful  in  their  after 
career.  1  have  always  carefully  avoided  giving  any  hint  of  my  own 
view  of  the  subject,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  country  the  same  answer 
has  been  invariably  given  me :  **  No,  sir ;  they  all  break  down  at 
about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age/* 

I  have,  when  infant  phenomena  of  five  and  six  years  of  age  were 
presented  to  me  with  pride  to  show  samples  of  just  which  they  ought 
sot  to  have  learnti  startled  some  of  my  friends  by  exclaiming  almost 
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involnntarily,  *'  How  horrible ! "  and  as  I  have  had  opportanity  I  have 
brought  the  matter  before  those  in  aathority ;  but  year  by  year  the- 
crime  goes  on.     Masters  and  mistresses  all  confess  it,  bnt  are  power- 
less to  stop  it.     Happily,  nnder  the  wise  hands  into  which  the  Edncar* 
tion  Department  has  at   last   fallen,  the  mischief   has  been  greatly 
minimised  by  the  abolition  or  great  modification  of  the  pnpD-teacher 
system.     The  priociple,  now  largely  adopted  in  the  best  schools  of  the 
world,  that  the  training  of  very  young  people  requires  more  experience 
and  wisdom  than  almost  any  other  branch  of  education,  and  that  it  is  not 
safe  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  very  inexperienced  girls  or  young  men, 
themselves  brought  up  under  a  forcing  system  designed    to  obtain 
what  are  called  "  results,"  the  delicate  task  of  watching  over  the 
development  of  infanta,  has  been  recognised.     Nevertheless,  the  old 
law  that  the  descent  into  Avernus  is  easy,  but  that  to  retrace  mis- 
taken steps  is  laborious  and  difficult,  has  proved  itself  true.     I  am 
sure  that  either  Sir  George  Kekewich  or  Mr.  Sadler  would  be  inclined 
to  very  heartily  congratulate  the  Sirdar  on  the  fact  that  he  has  a  clear 
field  from  which  to  start  and  to  confess  the  difficulty,  when  generation 
after  generation  of  teachers  and  pupils  has  been  brought  up  under  a 
false  system,  of  establishing  a  sound  one.     That  is  why  the  present 
moment  is  so  critical.     If  a  wrong  start  is  given  to  the  elementary 
training  supplied  by  the  College  it  will  be  beyond  measure  hard  to 
retrace  mistakes. 

Probably  the  most  telling  way  of  putting  the  difierence  between  the 
two  methods  of  education  involved  in  the  decrepit  and  the  healthy 
system  may  be  taken  from  arithmetic.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  the  whole  after-education  of  a  child  is  afiected  by  the  way  in 
which  he  learns  that  twice  two  are  four.  If  he  learns  by  rote  as  a 
rule  given  him,  *'  Twice  two  are  four,  twice  three  are  six,"  and  so  on, 
in  a  cadence  adapted  for  fixing  it  in  his  memory,  and  that  of  all  his 
€la6S  chanting  it  over  together,  he  will  probably  enough  not  forget  it 
all  his  life.  But  if  he  has  never  discovered  for  himself  that  twice  two 
must  be  four — are  fixed  as  four  by  the  eternal  laws  of  the  Universe — 
it  is  practically  certain  that,  tboogh  the  remembrance  of  the  fact  may 
help  him  to  a  certain  extent  to  multiply  figures,  he  will  have  sustained 
a  moral  injury  of  a  very  serious  kind.  Moreover,  it  is  a  moral  injury 
which  will  be  exceptionally  disastrous  in  the  Soudan,  because,  if  there 
is  one  thing  rather  than  another  which  is  required  to  raise  a  race  of 
slaves  into  a  race  of  free  men,  it  is  that  they  should  be  taught  to 
know  what  truth  is.  Unless  the  whole  elementary  education  method 
tends  to  that  result,  it  will  fail  in  the  most  important  particular  in 
which  it  ought  to  assist  the  Sirdar *8  purpose. 

I  was  one  day  in  the  Soudan  investigating  a  complaint  which 
had  been  brought  before  me  by  a  native.  After  I  had  gone 
into  the   question  as  thoroughly  as  I  could,    I  became   convinced 
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ihat  the  man  had  throaghont  been  telling  me  only  lies,  and, 
not  having  previoasly  given  him  any  hint  of  the  conclasion  at 
which  I  had  arrived,  I  rather  suddenly  ronnded  on  him  with  the 
inquiry,  **  Why  did  you  come  here  to  tell  me  all  these  lies  ?  "  The 
reply  came  at  once:  "My  father  always  taught  me  to  lie/'  I  am 
not  quite  sure  now  that  the  answer  did  not  in  part  express  the  mere 
cringing  of  the  slave  before  authority  when  he  found  that  it  was 
going  against  him  ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  very  happily  illustrates  the 
difficulty  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  Everything,  therefore,  which 
is  taught  mechanically  as  a  rule  delivered  by  authority,  when  it  is  in 
reality  a  truth  independent  of  all  human  rules,  tends  to  foster  the 
very  worst  element  in  the  native  character^  its  cringing  submission 
before  authority,  its  disbelief  in  any  truth  that  by  its  own  inherent 
-quality  tends  to  prove  itself  and  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  other  truths 
to  be  worked  upon.  The  child  who  has  ascertained  that  it  is  a  fact 
that  two  added  to  two  are  four,  that  one  added  to  three  makes  four 
also,  and  that  twice  two  are,  and  must  independently  of  all  rules  laid 
^own  by  author!^,  be  always  four,  has  taken  a  very  important  step 
in  the  process  of  scientific  investigation  in  the  principles  of  mathe- 
matics and  in  the  laws  governing  all  human  discovery.  Moreover,  it 
is  precisely  one  of  those  steps  of  which  it  is  true  that  it  costs  more 
effort  than  almost  any  other  that  has  to  follow  it.  Here  iu  England 
we  have  almost  destroyed  the  possibility  that  arithmetic  shall  be 
taught  on  the  sound  instead  of  the  unsound  method.  We  not  only 
have  made  the  payment  to  the  schools  depend  on  ''  results,*'  but  we 
have  given  to  the'examiners  such  an  enormous  number  of  papers  to  look 
over  within  a  given  time  that  no  man  could  deal  with  them  except 
by  seeing  whether  the  answers  to  questions  were  correctly  obtained 
or  not.  Now,  in  the  matter  of  arithmetic,  this  is  a  twofold  evil.  It 
-determines  the  nature  of  the  questions  set  and  it  determines  the 
mode  in  which  they  must  necessarily  be  dealt  with.  All  questions 
which  in  any  way  test  whether  a  child  has  understood  what  he  has 
leamt  must  be  rigidly  eliminated.  '*  We  have  no  time  to  look  over 
assays  "  is  the  perfectly  just  defence  of  the  examiner.  Therefore, 
only  questions  are  or  can  be  set  that  may  be  solved  by  a  rule  learnt 
by  heart  without  even  the  slightest  understanding  of  its  meaning  or 
Teason. 

A  friend  of  mine  was  recently  examining  a  class  in  arithmetic  iu  a 
provincial  town.  He  set  a  simple  question,  which  was  correctly 
answered  by  the  entire  class.  "  That  is  very  good,"  he  said.  "  Now, 
will  you  explain  to  me  why  you  did  what  you  did  to  arrive  at  the 
result  ?  "  To  which  from  the  whole  class  came  the  prompt  answer : 
^*  Because  it  is  the  rule."  "  The  rule  !  But  who  made  the  rule  ?  " 
Absolute  silence.  "  Did  the  Queen  make  the  rule  ?  Did  the  Bishop 
make  the  rule  ?  "  and  so  on,  each  after  a  long  pause  of  hopeless  silence. 
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At  last  one  bright  little  archin  looks  up.  *'  Please,  sir,  the  LiBpeotor 
made  the  rale  ! "  Now  I,  for  my  part,  feel  very  distinotly  that  if  any 
one  of  those  who  have  been  trained  to  teach  nnder  this  system  is  to  go 
to  the  Soadan  to  teach  natives  of  that  country  on  these  principles,  it 
were  better,  for  his  own  sake,  that  "  a  millstone  were  hanged  ftboat 
his  neck  and  he  were  drowned  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.^  At  all 
events,  if  he  goes,  he  will  be  a  caase  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of 
offence  to  untold  generations. 

Happily,  because  of  that  previous  action  of  his  of  which  I  ave 
spoken,  I  feel  convinced  that  the  evils  of  a  system  based  on  "  payment 
by  results " — the  results  consisting  of  answers  obtained  by  rule  to 
questions  in  an  examination,  will  be,  to  eay  the  least,  very  easUy 
appreciated  by  Lord  Cromer.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  advantage, 
moreover,  that  Sir  John  Gorst's  son  is  the  Minister  in  Egypt  chiefly 
responsible  for  educational  questions.  The  admirable  papers  that  have 
lately  been  drawn  up  by  the  Department  under  the  title  of  *'  Special 
Reports  on  Educational  Questions,"  the  last  two  volumes  being  edited 
by  Mr.  Sadler,  and  the  modifications  which  are  being  introduced  into 
the  system  of  inspection  throughout  the  country,  will,  if  I  am  so  for- 
tunate as  to  draw  Lord  Cromer  s  attention  to  them,  specially  commend 
themselves  to  him  because  of  his  experience  at  the  Staff  College. 

Broadly  speaking,  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  everywhere  the 
tendency  among  the  wise  is  to  distrust  mere  mechanical  ''  results," 
whether  in  primary  or  secondary  education,  in  so  far  as  the  term  is 
used  to  mean  answers  that  can  be  learnt  by  rote,  and  to  trust  instead 
to  the  selection  of  the  best  teachers  and  to  such  examination  as  may 
tend  to   show  how  far  the  minds  of  children  have  been   trained 
successfully.     For  very  young  children,  unquestionably  the  Kinder- 
garten methods  and  principles  are  excellent ;  but,  just  as  much  here 
as  elsewhere,  their  value  depends  on  the  use  made  of  them  by  the 
teacher.     Mechanically  applied,  the  methods  of  the  Kindergarten  may 
be  as  dull,  stupid,  and  useless  as  any  rote  recitations.    The  advantages 
of  discipline,  order,  and  method,  which  have,  on  the  whole,  been  most 
admirably  applied  in  the  London  Board  schools,  are  not  likely  to  be 
ignored  under  a  semi- military  administration.     Even  the  mechanical 
sing-song  of  a  class  is  not  to  be  despised  as  an  aid  to  memory  and  an 
aid  to  discipline,  provided  it  is  used  only  to  preserve  a  record  of  facts^ 
the  truth  of  which  has  been  previously  investigated.     But,  essentially, 
the  same  broad  principle  stands  out  in  this  question  of  education 
which  is  now  confronting  us  everywhere — that  it  is  the  selection  of  the 
right  men  to  carry  out  a  system  rather  than  of  a  system  into  which 
every  one  can  be  fitted ;  that  is  the  root  of  the  whole  matter. 

Nevertheless,  with  the  experiences  of  a  half-century  of  European 
struggles  and  mistakes  to  guide  us,  it  is  a  very  necessary  thing  not  to 
start  a  new  experiment  without  taking  account  of  the  lessons  of  the 
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fiast  A  report  dravm  up  by  some  of  our  best  men  aa  to  the  various 
Codes  adopted  by  different  countries,  of  their  successive  modifications, 
4md  of  the  canses  which  hare  led  to  these  changes,  would  be  a  very 
vuloable  gaide  for  fnture  work.  India  at  least  &upp1ies  an  ampla 
£e1d  of  experience  of  varioos  attempts  to  deal  with  such  a  question. 
Seeing  that  we  use  now  Arabic  numerals,  that  Algebra  is  an  Arabic 
word*  and  that  those  two  facts  are  significant  of  the  truth  that  we  owe 
to  Arabic  culture  no  small  part  of  the  analytical  methods  we  now 
employ,  it  is  hardly  neceeeary  to  suggest  that  there  are  in  Arabic 
excellent  educational  works  which  only  require  to  be  adapted  to 
iDodem  experience  in  order  to  supply  the  very  text-books  that  are 
wanted. 

All  our  methods  of  teaching  geography,  geology,  or  '^geognosy*' 
have  recently  been  so  vastly  improved  that  it  is  most  important  that 
these  which,  in  their  better  form,  are  really  what  Lord  Cromer  sug- 
gests— **  training  for  the  mind  " — and  not  mere  crams  for  the  memory, 
ahodld  be  taught  from  tho  best  text-books,  or,  rather,  by  the  best 
tet&chers  using  the  best  text-books,  and  not  after  the  mechanical 
eyatem  of  the  past,  from  which  we  have  hardly  emancipated  our- 
selves. 

Broadly  speaking,  however,  the  point  is  that  the  work  of  the  College 
and  of  its  professors  and  masters  shall  be  judged  by  the  extent  to 
which  it  ful&ls  the  purpose  Lord  Cromer  has  so  well  defined — that  is 
to  say,  by  the  extent  to  which  it  builds  up  character  and  trains  mindi 
and  not  by  the  number  of  correct  answers  that  it  is  able  to  supply 
to  meohanical  examination  tests  on  certain  standards.  Moreover,  it 
is  essential  to  that  purpose  that  play  shall  be  given  for  difference  of 
mind  and  character,  and,  of  all  the  tests  that  may  be  applied  from 
ontaide  to  the  elEcient  work  that  is  being  done  by  a  school,  few  are 
equal  to  these  two  :  first,  the  nature  of  the  time  table  of  the  school ; 
secondly,  the  degree  and  extent  to  which  the  head  of  it  knows  the 
characters  and  peculiarities  of  his  pupUs  and  adapts  instruction  to 
them*  In  many  of  our  most  costly  English  public  schools  the  time 
table  is  simply  a  scandal.  It  represents  only  the  means  by  which  the 
master  of  the  school  saves  himself  all  trouble  by  sacriOcing  his  pupils 
to  his  own  carelessness.  To  take  the  simplest  instance :  boys  who  are 
good  mathematicians  or  good  French  scholars  are  put  into  classes 
where  they  can  learn  nothing,  because  they  are  kept  back  with  boys 
of  altogether  inferior  attainments  in  these  respects^  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  saves  trouble  to  fix  all  the  classes  according  to  the 
itaodard  of  the  boys'  attainments  in  classics.  One  of  the  few  school* 
msstsra  who  takes  the  honest  labour  that  is  involved  in  making  the 
Dooessary  adjustments  in  these  respects  once  told  me  that  before  each 
term  it  took  him  weeks  of  hard  labour  to  fit  in  the  different  classes 
so  as  to  put  the  boys  in  each  subject  according  to  the  standard  in 
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which  they  would  learn  moet  of  that  particular  subject.  After  he 
had  himself  devoted  all  his  own  trouble  and  the  intimate  knowledge 
of  his  boys,  which  he  actually  possesses  by  dint  of  laborious  study  of 
them  constantly  maintained,  the  lists  had  to  be  gone  through  again 
by  the  several  masters,  and  further  corrections  made.  Nothing  is  so 
easy  as  to  shirk  this  duty.  Its  adequate  completion  involves  a  com- 
bination of  qualities  rare  indeed.  In  almost  any  school  a  skilful 
examiner  could  find  out  more  of  the  real  efficiency  with  which  a  schoo) 
was  being  carried  on  by  a  test  on  this  subject  than  by  any  number  of 
mechanical  answers  to  questions.  Almost  every  parent  in  the  land, 
if  he  will  only  interest  himself  sufficiently  in  the  matter,  must  have 
had  experience  of  the  difference  of  different  Echools  in  this  respect ; 
must  know,  that  is  to  say,  of  schools  where,  when  he  has  sent  his 
sons,  they  have  been  positively  set  back  in  some  subject,  because  their 
class  was  determined  not  by  their  knowledge  of  the  particular  subject^ 
but  by  quite  other  considerations.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that,  for  the 
purpose  which  the  Sirdar  and  Lord  Cromer  have  in  hand,  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  nature  in  science,  physiology,  geognosy, 
astronomy,  and  the  like,  will  be  important  parts  of  the  course.  If  so, 
differences  will  soon  disclose  themselves  between  the  pupils  in  the 
readiness  with  which  some  will  take  to  one  subject,  some  to  another. 
Then  will  come  the  real  test  of  the  competent  and  of  the  incompetent 
organiser  of  teaching.  Will  he  know  his  boys  and  young  men  ?  Will 
he  see  that  their  special  aptitudes  are  cultivated,  or  will  he  stretch  all 
alike  on  a  Procrustean  bed,  and  save  himself  trouble  by  fitting  them 
all  on  to  it,  no  matter  at  what  cost  of  suffering  to  them  ? 

Obviously  the  subject  is  far  too  comprehensive  to  be  discussed  in 
detail  in  a  single  aiticle,  buf  I  think  I  have  sufficiently  indicated  the 
chief  dangers  which,  from  our  bitter  experience,  have  to  be  avoided^ 
and  the  type  of  men  who  are  required  in  order  to  fulfil  the  aspiration 
for  the  future  which  the  Sirdar  cherishes,  which  Lord  Cromer  has  so 
admirably  expressed.  The  national  interest  awakened  by  Lord 
Kitchener's  proposal  gives  some  hope  that  the  question  of  education, 
whether  of  the  rich  or  the  poor,  will  attract  the  attention  of  others 
besides  experts.  It  is  not  a  technical  one  under  any  of  those  aspects 
under  which  I  have  dealt  with  it,  but  concerns  us  all  in  our  business, 
our  lives,  and  our  homes.  Therefore,  as  I  want  to  appeal  as  a  father 
to  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  England  to  jadge  what  I  have  said 
about  it,  I,  as  one  of  them,  subscribe  myself  by  a  name  which,  though 
'*  soiled  with  all  ignoble  use,"  may,  I  hope,  yet  in  England  be  ''borne 
without  abuse." 

PATERFAIiWLlA& 
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AN  able  and  interesting  address  to  the  Society  of  Arts^  by  Sir  J. 
Wolfe  Barry^  has  recently  called  pnblio  attention  to  tiie  ever 
increasing  difficulties  of  traffic  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  to  the 
necessity  of  devising  relief  for  it.  He  complains  that  the  improve- 
ments which  have  been  carried  oat  of  late  years  ha?e  not  been  devised 
on  any  well-oonsidered  plan.  He  suggests  that  a  great  scheme  of 
street  improvements  should  be  determined  on,  with  the  intention  of 
carrying  it  out  by  degrees  as  opportunity  may  offer.  As  a  con-  . 
tribution  to  this  he  proposes  that  a  new  street,  120  feet  in  width  or 
more,  should  be  made  north  of  Oxford  Street,  taking  the  line  of 
Wigmore  Street  to  the  City,  that  Piccadilly  and  the  Strand  should 
be  widened  to  the  same  extent,  and  that  the  Btreets  from  the  north 
to  the  south  of  London  should  be  carried  by  viaducts  across  the 
intersecting  streets  east  and  west.  It  is  admitted  that  these  schemes 
would  cost  many  millions.  It  may  be  worth  while  before  commenting 
on  them  to  i>oint  out  what  has  been  done  of  late  years  in  the  way 
of  street  improvements  in  London.  This  has  been  made  easy  by  a 
comprehensive  work  recently  published  by  the  London  County  Council, 
compiled  by  the  able  Clerk  of  their  Improvements  Committee,  Mr. 
Percy  Edwards.  It  gives  a  full  description,  with  plans,  of  all  the 
principal  improvements  effected  since  the  constitution  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  in  1855,  either  by  that  Board  or  by  its  successor  in 
1888,  the  present  County  Council^  or  by  subordinate  authorities^  aided 
by  contributions  from  the  central  authority.  It  also  shows  in  each 
case  the  gross  cost  of  the  improvement,  the  recoupment  from  the  sale 
of  surplus  property,  and  the  resulting  net  cost 

It  resolta  from  this  work  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
during  the  tUrty-tliree  years  of  its  existence,  expended  a  net  sum  of 
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no  less  than  £11,500,000  on  such  improyements,  or  at  the  average 
rate  of  abont  £348,500  a  year.  These  incladed  fifty  large  schemes  of 
new  streets,  or  the  widening  of  old  ones,  effected  at  a  gross  cost  of 
£15,000,000,  and  a  net  cost  of  aboat  £10,000,000  after  realismg 
£5,000,000  by  the  disposal  of  sarplus  land*  During  the  same  time 
the  Board  contributed  £1,500,000  to  minor  schemes  of  improvement 
effected  by  the  vestries,  or  by  the  Corporation  of  London,  or  by  the 
Oovernment.  These  were  mostly  in  the  direction  of  widening  parts 
of  streets,  and  were  no  less  than  837  in  number.  The  larger  improve- 
ments carried  out  by  the  Board  alone  included  such  important  works 
as  the  Embankments  on  both  sides  of  the  Thames,  Northumberland 
Avenue,  Qaeen  Victoria  Street  in  the  City,  Shaftesbury  Avenue, 
Southwark  Street,  Commercial  Road  (Whitechapel),  Clerkenwell  Boad 
and  Theobald's  Boad,  Charing  Cross  Boad,  Gray's  Inn  Boad,  and  the 
Camberwell  and  Peckham  Beads — not  a  bad  record  of  work  by  the 
much-abused  Board.  Of  improvements  to  which  it  contributed,  the 
most  important  were  those  at  Hyde  Park  Corneri  carried  out  by  the 
Government,  and  at  Eastcheap  and  Great  Tower  Street  in  the  City, 
-carried  out  in  connection  with  the  Metropolitan  and  District  Bailways. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  1861,  when  the  Thames  Embankment 
was  authorised,  the  Coal  Duties,  which  had  previously  been  specially 
assigned  to  improvements  carried  out  by  the  Corporation  of  London, 
were  divided,  and  out  of  18(2.  per  ton,  9^.  per  ton  was  assigned  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board,  and  4^.  to  the  Corporation.  The  Coal  Duties,  in 
1888,  were  bringing  in  to  the  Board  £325,000  a  year.  They  ceased 
in  1889  at  the  instance  largely  of  the  late  Lord  Bandolph  Churchill, 
who  when  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  refused  on  the  part  of  the 
then  Government  to  allow  them  to  be  renewed. 

During  the  eight  years,  from  1889  to  the  end  of  1897,  the  London 
County  Council  have  authorised  nineteen  improvements  of  the  larger 
kind,  to  be  effected  at  the  net  cost  of  £2,316,000,  including  some 
expenditure  in  completing  works  commenced  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board.  They  have  also  contributed  the  sum  of  £574,000  to  minor 
improvements  carried  out  by  the  vestries,  172  in  number.  The 
Average,  therefore,  in  the  eight  years  has  been  £361,250,  but  the 
actual  expenditure  has  been  somewhat  less,  and  considerably  behind 
the  average  of  the  previous  thirty-three  years.  Among  the  works 
carried  out  by  the  Council  have  been  Bosebery  Avenue,  Church 
Street  (Pulham),  Fortess  Boad  (Kentish  Town),  Isle  of  Dogs  Bridges, 
Sandy's  Bow  (Bishopsgate),  and  Wood  Lane  (Hammersmith),  whilst 
among  those  authorised,  but  not  yet  completed,  are  the  reconstruction 
of  Highgate  Archway,  the  formation  of  the  northern  and  southern 
approaches  to  the  Tower  Bridge,  and  the  widening  of  the  Strand  at 
Holywell  Street,  and  of  Tottenham  Court  Boad  at  Bomer's  Court 
Boughly  speaking,  the  net  indebtedness  in  respect  of  all  these  im- 
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proyements  (ainoe  1855),  and  on  which  interest  and  sinking  fund 
payments  are  still  being  made,  amounts  to  about  £13,000,000,  and 
the  annual  charge  to  about  £500,000  a  year,  considerably  more  than 
the  annual  produce  of  the  Coal  Duties.  The  effect  of  the  abolition  of 
the  Coal  Duties  was. to  throw  upon  the  ratepayers  the  charge  ot 
paying  for  improvements  effected  during  their  imposition  for  so  long 
as  the  loans  are  outstanding. 

The  financial  burthen  on  the  rates  resulting  from  the  cessation  of 
these  duties  was  the  main  cause  of  the  reluctance  of  the  Council  to 
commence  any  large  schemes  of  improvement  until  relief  should  have 
been  obtained   from  Parliament,  either  in  the  direction  of  special 
taxation  on  ground-rents — now  so  unjustly  exempt  from  local  taxation 
— or  by  contributions  in  aid  of  improvements  from  properties  specially 
increased  in  value  by  reason  of  the  expenditure  on  the  new  works, 
under  what  is  known  as  the  "  Betterment "  principle.     After  a  dispute 
with  Parliament,  chiefly  with  the  House  of  Lords,  on  Betterment, 
extending  over  four  or  five  years,  clauses  were  at  last  conceded  iik 
1896,  which  admitted  the  principle,  and  though  the  Council  considered. 
that  the  special  form  in  which  the  concession  was  made  was  open  to  . 
objection  and  inadequate,  they  decided  to  give  it  a  fair  trial ;  and- 
consequently,  in  1896,  the  Council  determined  to  undertake  the  widen- 
ing of  the    Strand  at  Holywell  Street,  the  formation  of   northern' 
approaches  to  the  Tower  Bridge,  and  the  widening  of  Old  Street,  and 
in  the  present  j  ear  it  has  been  agreed  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  the 
more  important  scheme  of  the  new  street  from  Holbom  to  the  Strand, 
the   widening  of  High  Street,  Kensington,  and  several  other  most 
necessary  improvements. 

Reviewing  the  whole  list  of  improvements  described  in  Mr.  Percy 
Edwards'  book,  they  may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads : 

(1)  The  construction  of  entirely  new  streets,  such  as  North-- 
nmberland  Avenue,  Rosebery  Avenue,  and  others. 

(2)  The  widening  of  whole  lengths  of  existing  streets,  as  was 
done  in  the  cases  of  Old  Street,  Clerkenwell  Road,  and  Theobald's 
Road. 

(3)  The  widening  of  streets  as  opportunity  occurred  when 
houses  were  rebuilt,  by  setting  back  the  frontages  of  the  new 
buildings.  It  was  in  this  way  that  Ludgate  HiJl  and  a  few 
other  principal  streets  have  been  gradually  widened. 

(4.)  Minor  local  improvements  effected  by  the  vestries,  with 
the  aid  of  the  central  authority,  generally  in  widening  parts  of 
streets,  or  in  removing  obstructive  buildings. 

(5)  Special  improvements,  such  as  the  Thames  Embankments 
and  the  Hyde  Park  Corner  improvement. 
It  is  important,  with  a  view  to  future  schemes,  to  determine  which 
of  these  have  been  carried  out  with  best  advantage  to  the  public  and 
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at  the  least  cost.  The  sixteen  most  important  cases  under  the  first 
head,  where  new  streets  have  been  constructed,  have  coet  in  the 
aggregate  £7,023,000,  and  the  recoupment  from  the  disposal  of  sur- 
plus land  has  been  £3,344,000,  leaving  the  net  cost  of  £3,679,000. 
▲s  the  length  of  these  8treets  was  eight  miles,  it  follows  that  the  cost 
has  averaged  about  £460,000  per  mile.  Under  the  second  head,  in 
twenty-six  cases  important  streets  have  been  widened,  of  the  length 
of  six  and  a  half  miles.  The  gross  cost  w?£  £5,275,000,  the  recoup- 
ment £1,281,000,  and  the  net  cost  £3,994,000,  or  about  £600,000  per 
mile.  None  of  these  streets  were,  however,  of  the  first  class,  where 
the  fix>ntage8  were  occupied  by  shops  or  places  of  business  of  very 
great  value.  It  may  be  said  that  the  widening  of  such  streets  as 
Piccadilly,  the  Strand  and  Gheapside,  on  any  great  scale,  involving  the 
purchase  of  the  houses  with  their  trade  interests,  subject  to  a 
reduction  of  the  coet  by  the  sale  of  the  new  fix>ntages,  is  practically 
impossible,  on  account  of  the  immense  cost  involved.  The  best  hope 
of  dealing  with  such  cases  is  under  the  third  head — namely,  by  waiting 
till  opportunity  offers  by  the  demolition  and  rebuilding  of  any  houses, 
and  then  setting  back  the  new  frontages  at  the  cost  of  the  land  thus 
added  to  the  street,  but  without  paying  for  trade  interests.  Ludgate 
Hill  has  been  widened  of  late  years  in  this  manner.  Tjlie  houses 
were  set  back  for  a  length  of  800  feet,  1200  square  yards  of  land 
were  added  to  the  street,  at  a  cost  of  £284,000,  and  the  street 
was  widened  by  about  fourteen  feet.  The  cost,  therefore,  was  at  the 
rate  of  £1,874,000  per  mile  of  length,  aud  the  land  was  bought,  for 
the  most  part,  without  trade  interests,  at  the  rate  of  £1,145,000  per 
acre.  In  the  case  of  the  Strand  improvement  at  Holywell  Street, 
the  property  to  be  acquired  by  the  removal  of  the  block  of  buildings 
between  these  two  streets  is  of  an  inferior  character,  but  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  will  be  £569,000.  For  this  sum  the  Strand  will 
be  widened  for  500  feet  in  length,  or  at  the  rate  of  £6,008,000 
per  mile,  and  about  three-fourths  of  an  acre  of  land  will  be  added  to 
the  public  way. 

The  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  facte  is  that, 
in  lieu  of  widening  important  streets,  it  is  far  better  to  construct 
entirely  new  streets,  adopting,  if  possible,  lines  which  will  pass 
through  inferior  property,  where  the  trade  interests  are  of  no  great 
value.  From  a  financial  point  of  view,  one  of  the  most  satisfac- 
tory improvements  of  this  kind  ever  efi*ected  in  London  was  that  of 
Northumberland  Avenue,  connecting  Charing  Cross  with  the  Thames 
Bmbankment.  In  this  case  it  was  necessary  to  purchase  only  a  single 
great  property.  Northumberland  House  and  its  gardens  were  bought 
from  the  Duke  of  that  ilk  at  what  appeared  to  be  a  very  large  price. 
But  the  recoupment  from  the  sale  of  the  new  frontages  was  even 
greater,  with  the  result  that  there   was  a  profit  on  the  transaction 
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of  £U9,O0U*  Of  other  new  etreets,  one  of  the  moat  importaot  was 
Qaeen  Victoria  Street,  leading  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  Thames 
Embankment  to  the  Mansion  House,  a  distance  of  1100  yards.  The 
gross  cost  of  this  was  £2,300,000,  and  the  net  cost  £l,076,0UO.  In 
another  case,  that  of  South  wark  Street  from  Black  friars  Rc&d  to 
High  Street,  8outhwark^  a  distance  of  1100  yards,  a  most  important 
new  street  was  constructed  at  a  gross  coat  of  £584,000  and  a  Let  cost 
of  £366,000.  Some  of  these  newly  constructed  streets  are  ceitainly 
open  to  the  criticism  of  Sir  J.  Wolfe  Barry  that  they  ha?e  not  been 
of  a  suflScient  width.  That  is  specially  the  case  with  Charing  Cross 
Road,  Bosebery  Avenue,  and  Shaftesbury  Avenue*  These  are  GO  feet 
in  width  only*  It  is  now  clear  tbat  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
given  them  a  width  of  100  feet,  and  probably  the  net  cost  would 
have  been  no  greater.  As  a  general  rale,  the  greater  the  width  of 
the  street  the  more  valaable  is  the  frontage* 

It  is  certain  that  with  more  recent  experience,  and  with  the 
amendments  of  the  law,  which  have  been  obtained  during  the  last 
few  years,  many  of  these  new  streets  might  have  been  constructed  at 
Tery  much  less  cost.  It  will  be  seen  that  for  many  years  these  legal 
changes  were  resisted  by  the  HouEe  of  Lords,  which,  in  the  supposed 
interest  of  the  class  represented  in  that  august  Chamber,  opposed  for 
years  a  vigilant  and  unenlightened  obBtrnction  to  any  alleviation  of  the 
old  principles  affecting  the  compnlsory  accjoisition  of  private  property 
for  public  purposes.     For  example  : 

(l)  It  was  held,  till  quite  recent  times,  that  in  acquiring  land  for  a 
new  street,  the  central  authority  should  only  be  allowed  to  purchase' 
by  compnlsory  powers  just  bo  much  land  as  was  necessary  for  the 
actual  width  of  the  new  road*  The  effect  of  this  was  to  deprive  the 
anthority  of  the  recoupment  resulting  from  the  sale  of  frontages  to 
the  street.  Relaxation  was  gradually  admitted  in  this,  in  respect  at 
leafit  of  properties  of  which  a  part  was  required  for  the  new  street. 
It  was  not  till  1877  that  the  House  of  Lords  gave  way  to  the  extent 
of  allowing  the  central  body  to  obtain  by  compulsion  the  whole  of  the 
frontages  to  the  proposed  streets.  In  that  year  the  Metropolitan 
Bowrd  promoted  a  Bill  for  making  what  is  now  the  Charing  Cross 
Road,  from  Charing  Cross  to  Tottenham  Court  Road*  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  this  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  a  clause  was  inserted  at  the 
instance  of  an  eminent  Tory  peer,  who  owned  property  along  the  line 
of  the  road,  by  which  the  Board  would  have  been  restricted  to  the 
aoqntsition  of  so  much  of  this  peer's  land  as  was  required  for  the  area 
of  the  road.  The  property  was  held  nnder  lease  from  him^  and  the 
clftQOO  inserted  in  his  interest  provided  that  the  Board  should  com- 
poborily  acquire  the  interests  of  the  leaseholders,  and  should  then 
transfer  their  leasehold  interests  in  so  much  of  the  property  as  was 
not  required  for  the  road  itself  to  the  ground  landlord.     The  result 
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would  have  been  that  the  Board  woald  have  had  to  pay  to  the  peer 
the  fall  valae  of  his  interest,  with  10  per  cent,  added,  for  compalsorj 
sale.  It  would  then  have  had  to  compensate  to  the  foil  those^ 
persons  whose  leasehold  an^  trade  interests  were  interfered  with^ 
and  then  to  re-sell  to  the  peer,  for  what  wonld  have  been  a  nominal* 
sum,  the  leasehold  interests  in  the  property  not  required  for  the 
road  itself.  The  peer,  therefore,  wonld  have  come  into  i>08session  of 
the  existing  leasehold  interests  and  of  the  frontages  to  the  new 
street,  and  the  Board  wonld  have  lost  all  the  recoupment  arising  front 
these  frontage  values.  The  question  thus  raised  in  the  interest  of  ther 
owners  of  property  roused  public  attention.  It  formed  the  subject 
of  fierce  attack  and  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  instance- 
of  the  late  Mr.  Fawcett.  The  clause  was  finally  rejected  there  by  » 
large  majority,  and  on  the  return  of  the  measure  to  the  Lords  the  peer,, 
in  whose  interest  this  great  concession  had  been  inserted  by  the  Lord^ 
Committee,  thought  it  well  to  give  way  to  public  opinion,  and  the 
Bill  finally  passed  in  a  shape  which  secured  to  the  ratepayers  of 
London  the  value  of  the  frontages  to  this  new  street.  Thence- 
forward the  principle  has  been  fully  recognised  that  the  central 
authority,  in  making  a  new  street,  is  entitled  to  recoup  itself,  as  far 
as  possible,  by  taking  all  the  property  fronting  it,  whether  needed 
for  the  actual  road  or  not  This  principle  of  recoupment  has  been 
gradually  extended,  so  that  at  present  the  authority  is  allowed  ta 
take  for  the  purpose  of  an  improvement  Echeme,  not  only  the* 
.frontages  to  the  new  street,  bot  also  any  other  property  which  may 
be  developed  and  increased  in  value  by  the  improvement.  The  elfed; 
of  this  will  later  be  shown  in  the  case  of  the  Holborn  and  Strand 
improvement. 

(2)  Tlie  Betterment  Princij>le. — This  has  already  been  alluded  to. 
The  essence  of  the  new  principle  is,  that  where  it  can  be  distinctly 
shown  that,  owing  to  a  new  street  or  other  improvement  being  carried 
out  by  the  central  authority  at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayers,  additiona> 
value  is  given  to  other  property  in  the  neighbourhood,  there  shall  be  » 
contribution  charged  upon  such  property  in  aid  of  the  improvement, 
so  as  to  reduce  the  cost  of  it  to  the  ratepayers.  This  principle,  in 
some  form  or  other,  and  to  a  varying  extent,  was  recognised  in  nearly 
every  country  but  our  own.  As  a  general  rule,  the  proportion  of 
the  improved  value  which  is  to  be  the  subject  of  such  a  charge  is  not 
more  than  one- half.  When,  in  1890,  it  was  first  attempted  to 
introduce  this  most  sound  and  ju&t  principle  into  the  system  of  this 
country,  most  violent  and  unreasoning  opposition  was  aroused.  The 
House  of  Lords  succeeded  for  several  years  in  defeating  it.  But  after 
a  long  struggle  they  admitted,  in  1895,  the  principle,  and  adopted  it 
in  a  modified  form.  It  is  to  be  feared  that,  in  their  present  form,  the 
clauses  will  not  result  in  much.    Experience,  however,  alone  can  show 
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hoir  they  will  work  oat.  If  they  shoald  tarn  oat  to  be  of  little  valne,. 
Parlianient  will  again  be  appealed  to  for  acnendment  and  extension  of 
the  proviaioDs  thas  gmdgingly  conceded. 

(3)  A  farther  difficulty,  which  has  been  experienced  in  numerooB^ 
oases,  has  been  the  rigid  application  of  a  provision  in  the  Lands 
Clanses  Act,  to  the  effect  that  where  a  part  of  a  property,  however 
small,  is  taken  compulaorily  for  the  purpose  of  a  pnblic  improvement^ 
the  owner  may  call  upon  the  public  authority  to  take  and  pay  for  the* 
whole  of  the  property.  In  many  parts  of  London,  and  especially  ii^ 
the  suburbs,  there  are  small  gardens  or  paved  courts,  called  forecourts^ 
between  the  houses  and  the  road.  These,  as  a  rale,  are  neglected  and 
dirty  spaces,  adding  little  or  nothing  to  the  amenity  of  the  residences. 
Where  the  road  is  of  insufficient  width  it  might  in  very  many  of 
these  cases  be  widened  at  the  expense  of  these  foreoonrts,  not  only 
without  any  iujury  to  the  houses,  but  often  with  an  increase  of  value 
to  them.  There  are  many  cases  where  such  forecourts  exist  on  botb 
sides  of  the  street^  and  where  wide  boulevards  might  be  formed  and 
planted  with  avenues  of  trees,  if  these  forecourts  were  included  in 
the  road.  The  County  Council,  however,  have  been  deterred  from 
widening  these  streets  at  the  expense  of  the  forecourts  by  the  fact 

it,  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845,  they  cannot^ 
compulsorily  only  the  forecourts,  but  that  the  owners  might 
compel  them  to  take  the  houses  also.  The  House  of  Lords  till  lately 
has  always  expunged  from  Bills  promoted  by  the  Conncil  auy  clauses- 
inoonsistent  with  the  above  provisions  enabling  the  Council  to  take 
oompulsorily  only  the  forecourts.  The  necessity  for  acquiring  the 
houses  as  well  as  the  foi*ecourts  would  enormously  increase  the  cost  of 
widening  such  streets. 

In  the  autumn  of  1897,  the  Improvements  Committee  of  the^ 
Council  selected  a  good  case  for  raising  this  questiou,  one  where  it  wa& 
v^ry  apparent  that  no  substantial  injury  would  be  done  to  the  owners^ 
and  occupiers  of  the  houses  by  adding  the  forecourts  to  the  streets 

:iey  made  it  clear  that  they  took  power  to  purchase  only  these- 
c»recourt8,  and  that  their  Bill  would  be  conditional  on  this  being 
acceded  to.  For  the  first  time  the  House  of  Lords  allowed  such  a> 
Bill  to  pass.  In  this  case— that  of  York  Hoad,  Wandsworth — it  is- 
proposed  to  widen  this  important  artery  of  South  London  from  thirty 
feet  to  about  fifty  feet,  by  taking  in  the  forecourts  on  one  side,  for 
a  length  of  1200  yards,  at  an  estimated  cost  for  the  land  of  only 
iGO,000.  It  forms  an  excellent  precedent  for  many  similar  cases  in. 
Lendon. 

(4)  Another  very  important  relaxation  of  the  law  has  been  admitted- 
iu  recent  years  in  favour  of  the  London  County  Council  in  the  follow- 
ing matter.  Under  the  general  law,  where  an  authority  carries  out  a- 
street  improvemimt  and  purchases  land  for  the  purpose,  it  is  under  th^ 
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obligation  to  sell  the  surplns  land  within  ten  years  of  the  completion 
of  the  improvement.  The  practice  in  London,  where  the  system  of 
terminable  building-leases  prevails,  was  to  let  the  snrplns  land 
on  the  frontages  of  the  new  street  on  bailding-leasos  for  abont 
eighty  years,  and  to  sell  the  gronnd-rents  thus  created.  The  average 
rate  at  which  well  secured  ground-rents  would  sell  a  few  years  ago 
was  twenty-five  years'  purchase ;  but  of  late  years  the  rate  has  risen, 
and  it  is  now  about  twenty-eight  years'  purchase.  It  was  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  not  a  good  financial  operation  for  the  Council  to  sell 
well-secured  ground-rents  at  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-eight  years' 
purchase,  and  to  expend  the  proceeds  in  redeeming  its  debt  on  terms 
which  paid  only  2\  per  cent.,  and  it  was  far  better  to  hold  the  gronnd- 
rents,  ^  and  to  pay  interest  with  them  on  money  borrowed  at  the 
above  rate.  At  twenty-eight  years'  purchase  of  the  ground-rent  the 
investment  pays  3^  per  cent.  There  is  a  difference,  therefore,  of 
1  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  investment  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  in  the  cancelling  of  debt.  There  was  the  further  consideration 
that  these  freehold  grounds  improve  in  value  every  year  as  the  time 
approaches  for  the  termination  of  the  lease,  when  the  houses,  as  well 
as  the  land,  become  the  property  of  the  ground  landlord.  When 
this  occurs  the  Council  will  find  itself  in  possession  of  property 
worth  four  or  five  times  the  value  of  the  land  without  the  house. 

Of  late  years  the  Council  have  been  allowed  by  the  Treasury 
to  insert  a  clause  in  their  Improvement  Bills  enabling  them  to 
retain  the  ground- rents  thus  created  on  the  surplus  land  arising  from 
the  improvements,  as  security  for  their  Sinking  Fund — that  is,  for 
fifty  or  sixty  years — at  the  end  of  which  the  sinking  fund  must  be 
realised  in  order  to  meet  the  capital  sum  of  the  debt,  which  must 
then  be  repaid.  It  is  easy  to  show  how  great  a  financial  relief 
results  from  this.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  the  recoupment  to 
consist  of  ground-rents  of  £35,000  a  year  valued  at  twenty-eight  years' 
purchase,  or  about  £1,000,000.  If  these  ground-rents  were  sold  and 
the  proceeds  invested  in  cancelling  stock  paying  2i  percent.,  or  rather 
less  than  £25,000,  it  is  obvious  that  the  difference  of  £10,000  a  year, 
equal  to  a  capital  sum  of  about  £400,000,  would  be  lost  to  the  Council. 
By  retaining  the  ground-rents,  therefore,  the  Council,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  practice,  adds  a  capital  sum  of  £400,000  to  its 
recoupment.  As  time  goes  by  and  the  ground-rents  approach  the 
period  when  the  leases  come  to  an  end,  their  value  rises  greatly,  and 
when  the  ground-rents  consist  of  property  fronting  some  principal 
street,  where  very  valuable  houses  are  built,  the  value  of  the  land  and 
houses  at  the  end  of  eighty  years  may  safely  be  expected  to  be  worth 
£4,000,000,  as  compared  with  the  original  £1,000,000,  if  sold  at 
twenty- eight  years'  purchase.  This  privilege  has  been  continued 
in  Improvement  Acts  year  by  year,  and  may  now  be  considered  as 
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the  settled  practice.  The  Conncil  has  in  its  ownerahip,  as  the  result 
of  improvements  effected  daring  the  laat  few  yearSi  ground^renta  to 
the   annual  valne   of  £150,000,   an   asset  of   continnally   increasing 

'iralae. 

These  four  changes  of  the  law  during  the  last  few  years  have  greatly 
facilitated  street  improvements  by  reducing  their  cost»  The  Council 
have  accordingly  been  induced  to  take  up  such  improvements  on  a  much 
wider  scale  tban  for  many  years  past.     In  the  present  year  they  have 

f  feoommended  six  important  schemes — namely,  for  a  new  street  from 
Holbom  to  the  Strand  ;  the  widening  of  Southampton  Row,  Holbom, 
of  High  Street,  Kemington,  of  Wandsworth  Iload,  and  of  Goldsmith's 
Row,  Hackney,  including  a  new  bridge  over  the  Regent's  Canal;  and 
the  re-construction  of  Old  Gravel  Lane  Bridge,  St,  George's-in-the- 
The  grcss  cost  of  these  improvements  is  estimated  at  no  less 
than  £5,591,000,  and  the  net  cost,  after  accounting  for  the  value  of 
the  surplus  land,  at  £1,154,000. 

Of  these,  by  far  the  most  important  is  the  first  on  the  list.  It 
proposes  that  a  new  street  shall  be  constructed  from  Holborn,  in  pro- 
longation of  the  widened  Soothampton  Row,  to  the  Strand.  As  it 
approaches  the  latter  street  it  will  branch  into  two,  tbe  one  taking 
a  direction  to  WelliDgton  Place  and  Waterloo  Bridge,  the  other  to 
the  Law  Courts,  These  two  branches  will  form  a  great  crescent.  The 
street  will  be  100  feet  wide,  A  very  considerable  extent  of  property  is 
echednled  for  purchase  so  as  to  give  the  largest  amount  of  recoapment. 
The  principle  of  Betterment  will  be  applied  to  some  adjacent  properties 
which  it  is  inexpedient  to  purchase.  The  new  street  will  pass  through 
some  very  inferior  and  dilapidated  property,  of  which  a  part  is  now  being 
made  the  subject  of  a  scheme  of  clearance  under  the  Housing  Act  of 
1890.  The  scheme  also  provides  for  the  widening  of  the  Strand  from 
Wellington  Street  to  St,  Mary-Ie-^Strand.  The  whole  of  the  pro- 
perty lying  between  the  crescent  and  the  Strand  will  be  taken  by 
compulsory  powers.      It  includes  four  theatres  and  the  great  building 

f  occupied  by  the  offices  of  the  ifffrnoiff  Post. 

The  scheme  will  cause  the  dieplacement  of  3000  persons  of  the 
labouring  class,  of  whom  a  considerable  proportion  are  now  employed 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  Council  have  decided  to  re- 
house the  whole  of  these  people.  Those  of  them  who  are  now  employed 
within  a  mile  of  their  homes  will  be  re-housed  within  a  mile  of  their 
present  residences,  the  rest  elsewhere.  The  charge  resulting  from  this 
obligation  will  in  all  probability  be  not  less  than  £300,000 — ^that  is, 
the  difference  between  the  commercial  value  of  the  sites  appropriated 

p^to  rehonaing  and  their  value  when  covered  with  workmens'  dwellings. 
It  is  estimated  that  to  house  these  on  the  property  taken  over  for 
the  street  will  cost  no  less  than  £260  per  head.     Those  at  a  distance 

of  under  one  mtle,  but  not  on  the  most  valuable  sites,  will  ooet  £8  per 
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head.  It  is  estimated  by  tlie  Coancirs  oBSoers  that  the  scheme  will 
involve  the  pnrohase  of  property  to  the  valae  of  £4,442^000  ;  that  th& 
cost  of  making  the  new  road  will  be  £120,000 ;  and  the  oost  of  xe* 
housing,  £300,000 — a  total  of  £4,862,000.  They  put  the  com- 
mercial selling  valae  of  the  new  frontages  and  of  the  snrplas  land 
taken  for  recoupment  at  £4,088,000,  showing  a  net  commercial  loss  of 
£774,000.  This  is  arrived  at  by  estimating  the  gronnd-rents  of 
snch  land  and  then  taking  their  commercial  selling  value,  allow* 
ing  a  considerable  margin  for  expenses  of  all  kind,  and  for  the* 
necessary  interval  which  will  occur  between  the  purchase  of  the  pro- 
perty and  the  re-letting  of  the  new  frontages.  As,  however,  the 
Council  will  be  relieved  of  the  obligation  to  sell  the  surplus  land,  and 
will  be  able  to  hold  the  ground-rents  thus  created,  there  is  every 
reason  to  hope  that,  in  spite  of  the  magnitude  of  the  operation  and  the 
number  of  trade  interests  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  purchase,  the 
transaction  will  ultimately  be  carried  out  without  any  charge  to  the 
ratepayers.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  buildings  of  very  great  value 
will  be  erected  on  the  new  frontages  to  the  Strand  and  along  the  line 
of  the  new  street  It  will  be  almost  the  only  street  near  the  centre 
of  London  where  buildings  of  100  feet  in  height  ought  properly  to  be 
erected,  and  in  these  times,  with  the  aid  of  lifts,  there  is  an  increasing 
tendency  towards  buildings  of  great  height.  If,  instead  of  dividing 
into  two  branches,  the  new  street  were  continued  in  a  direct  line  to 
the  Strand,  the  gross  cost  of  the  scheme  would  be  reduced  by  nearly 
one-half,  but  its  net  cost,  on  a  commercial  estimate  of  the  surplus 
land,  would  be  doubled — an  apparent  paradox — to  be  explained,  how- 
ever, by  the  boldness  of  the  scheme,  involving  the  purchase  of  all 
the  property  between  the  proposed  crescent  and  the  Strand,  and  the 
consequently  much  greater  length  of  valuable  frontager 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  new  street  will  be  one  of  the 
greatest  improvements  ever  effected  in  London.  It  will  make  a 
splendid  new  artery  between  the  North  and  South  of  London,  and 
the  wide  sweep  of  the  crescent  will  produce  a  most  striking  archi- 
tectural effect.  The  widening  of  the  Strand  for  some  distance  to  120 
feet  will  also  be  a  great  feature.  The  church  of  St.  Mary-le- Strand, 
with  its  exquisite  classical  steeple,  will  stand  out  in  the  centre  of  the 
widened  street,  making  a  dignified  approach  to  the  City.  If  I  am- 
right  in  supposing  that  most  valuable  buildings  will  be  erected 
on  the  new  frontages,  it  is  clear  that  the  scheme,  both  in  demo- 
lition and  building,  will  afford  employment  for  labojur  on  a  very  large 
scale.  The  labouring  people  will  also  be  greatly  benefited  by  the 
clearing  away  of  the  unsanitary  slums  through  which  the  new  street 
will  pass,  and  by  the  erection  of  new  houses  for  them  on  the  best 
sanitary  principles  at  no  great  distance.  The  scheme  is  of  such 
magnitude,  so  far  as  the  purchase  of  property  is  concerned,  that  it 


wUl  necessarily  take  some  years  for  its  completion,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  tliat  the  new  street  will  be  completed  before  1907. 

The  improvement  is  the  more  importaDt,  as  it  will  show  what  can 
be  done  in  London  by  a  bold  scheme,  dealing  in  a  comprehensive 
manner  with  a  wide  district,  and  by  drivijag  a  new  street  of  great  width 
through  comparatively  inferior  property.    It  shows  also  the  great  finan- 

[  cial  benefit  to  London  of  the  provision  allowing  its  central  anthority  to 
hold  the  gronnd  rents  created  on  the  new  frontages.  If,  as  is  to  be 
hoped,  the  resnlt  proves  the  soandness  of  these  financial  estimates,  the 
scheme  will  be  fraught  with  most  important  coQEeqaeoces  to  London^ 
and  will  form  a  precedent  which  will  be  followed  in  many  other  parts 

'  of  the  Metropolis.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  are  many  other 
schemes  of  the  same  kind  which  might  be  adopted  with  equal  prospect 
of  reducing  the  congestion  of  the  London  streets,  and  of  adding  to  its 
dignity  and  beauty,  without  entailing  any  great  ultimate  charge  on  the 
ratepayers.  No  one  can  look  at  the  tangled  and  confused  map  of 
Loudon  without  admitting  what  a  vast  field  there  is  for  improvementa 
of  all  kinds.  Broad  avenues  and  boulevards  should  be  made,  stretch- 
ing out  directly  from  the  centre  to  the  suburbs  providing  for  double 
tracks  of  tramways,  and  affording  opportunities  for  fresh  air.  There 
should  also  be  circular  belts  of  boulevards  at  certain  difitancea  from  the 

[centra,  of  which  the   Marjlebone  and  City  Roads  would  form  one. 

f  Care  should  also  be  taken  to  join  the  principal  commons  and  open 
spaces  by  such  broad  boulevards,  and  to  give  easy  access  to  them  from 
the  densely  populated  districts  in  the  centre. 

Another  direction  in  which  we  may  hope  for  widened  streets,  and 
even  for  handsome  boulevards,  is  the  utilisation  of  the  numerouB  oases 

'  where  there  are  forecourts  on  either  or  both  sides  of  existing  streets. 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  House  of  Lords  has  admitted 
tiie  principle  that  these  forecourts  may  be  taken  under  compulsory 
powers,  on   the  widening  of  a  street,  without  the  necessity  of  pur- 

ichasing    the  houses   to    which  they  are   attached.     There  are  very 

[numerous  cases  where  advantage  may  be  taken  of  this*     The  number 

[would  have  been  still  greater  if  the  Metropolitan  Board  and  the  local 

fmuthoritiee  bad  not,  in  past  times»  been  most  scandalously  negligent  in 
not  preventing  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  houses  in  Buch  streets 
from  extending  their  premises  by  erecting  one-storeyed  buildings  on 
such  forecourts.      Under  the  Building  Acts  no  owner  or  occupier  of 

^a  honse  is  permitted  to  erect  any  building  in  advance  of  the  line  o£ 

Ugnment  of  the  adjoining  houses.      It  was  possible,  therefore,  for 

tho  Metropolitan  Board  and  the  district  boards  and  vestries,  if  so 

^minded,  to  prevent,  in  nearly  all  cases^  forecourts  beings  built  over. 

Jnfortunately,  in  too  many  cases,  they  neglected  to  enforce  thia  pro- 

visioDf  and  the  opportunity,  therefore,  has  been  lost  of  widening  the 

eta  al  the  expense  of  the  forecourts.     Numerous  cases  of  Buoh 
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neglect  are  to  be  seen  in  all  parts  of  London.  Conspicaoos  iilnstra- 
tions  of  it  may  be  noticed  on  the  sonth  side  of  Brompton  Road  and 
in  the  New  Boad,  between  Gower  Street  and  Park  Crescent. 

Bnt  fortunately  many  such  streets  remain  unaltered  in  this  respect, 
and  the  London  County  Council,  since  1888,  has  rigidly  enforced 
the  rule  against  building  over  the  forecourts.  There  are  numerous 
streets  in  London,  especially  in  the  suburbs,  where  advantage  could  be 
taken  of  the  existence  of  forecourts  to  widen  the  existing  streets  into 
broad  avenues  or  boulevards.  The  Improvements  Committee  of  the 
London  County  Council  are  now  considering  a  case  of  this  kind  where 
it  has  been  proposed  to  them  that  a  succession  of  streets  with  fore- 
courts for  a  distance  of  two  and  three-quarter  miles,  from  near  the 
Thames  to  the  suburbs,  should  be  widened  into  a  broad  and  handsome 
boulevard,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £150,000.  It  is  contended  that 
this  will  be  of  immense  advantage  to  a  poor  district,  which  is  in 
great  want  of  open  spaces,  and  that  by  affording  an  opportunity  for  a 
double  line  of  tramways  easy  access  will  be  given  to  the  country  south 
of  London,  and  a  new  district  will  be  opened  out  for  building  work- 
men's dwellings. 

A  very  conspicuous  case  where  the  same  kind  of  process  could  be 
effected  is  that  of  the  Marylebone  Road,  Euston  Boad^  and  the  City 
Eoad.  In  this  important  thoroughfare  wide  forecourts  exist  on  both 
sides  save  in  a  few  parts,  where  as  already  shown,  they  have  been 
built  over.  The  road  generally  is  50  feet  in  width ;  but  the  dis- 
tance between  the  line  of  houses  on  either  side  is  150  feet.  This 
affords  the  opportunity  for  a  broad  boulevard  which  might  be  planted 
with  trees,  with  ample  space  for  two  lines  of  tramways,  without  inter- 
fering with  other  traffic.  This  great  artery  connects  the  stations  of 
the  principal  railway  companies  entering  London  from  the  north — the 
North- Western,  Midland,  Great  Northern,  and  Central. 

The  great  width  of  the  street  enables  the  erection  of  houses  of 
exceptional  height,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  buildings  now  in  course  of 
erection  in  Marylebone  Road.  It  may  confidently  be  asserted  that 
the  formation  of  a  broad  boulevard  here  would  add  to  the  value  of  the 
houses  fronting.  A  careful  survey  of  London  will  show  that  there  are 
many  other  cases  where  similar  widenings  could  be  effected.  It  may 
be  noticed  that  the  Brompton  Eoad  was  widened  at  the  expense  of  the 
forecourts  on  one  side  of  it  in  1850,  in  anticipation  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851,  without  Parliamentary  powers,  and  with  very 
small  compensation  to  the  owners  of  the  houses. 

With  respect  to  streets  in  the  business  centres  of  London,  the  cost 
of  widening  on  any  great  scale,  involving  the  purchase  of  the  trade 
interests,  is  almost  prohibitory.  The  widening  of  such  streets  can  only 
be  effected  by  slow  degrees,  taking  advantage,  from  time  to  time,  as 
opportunities  occur,  of  the  rebuilding  of  houEes  to  set  them  back  a  few 


fett,  as  has  been  done  la  Lndgate  Hill  sad  Fleet  Street.  Erea  Id  such 
caees,  the  sams  which  have  to  be  paid  for  the  land  to  be  thrown  into 
the  street  are  very  heavy.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  law  now  gives 
to  the  owners  of  the  houses  in  soch  streets  an  andae  advantage.  Under 
the  general  law  of  the  existing  Building  Acts  the  owner  of  a  house  is 
not  permitted,  if  the  street  is  leas  than  50  feet  wide,  to  raise  the 
building  to  a  height  exceeding  the  distance  of  the  front  wall  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  old 
streets,  that  is,  to  streets  in  existence  before  18G2.  In  these  cases 
existing  houses  can  be  increased  in  height  to  80  feet,  plus  two  storeys 
in  the  roof,  no  matter  how  narrow  the  street  may  be,  subject  only  to 
any  claim  for  light  and  air  on  the  part  of  the  opposite  owners.  If  in 
such  streets  the  existing  Build bg  Acts  applied,  the  owners  of  hoases, 
when  rebuilding,  might  find  it  their  interest  to  set  them  back  in 
order  to  raiBe  their  height  in  accordance  with  modern  requirements^ 
and  the  central  authority  would  not  be  compelled  to  pay  exorbitant 
prices  for  land  to  be  added  to  the  street. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  whatever  for  the  exemption  of  old 
streets  from  the  salutary  provision  of  the  existing  law  as  to  modern 
streets,  and  the  abolition  of  this  exemption  would  facilitate  the 
widening  of  such  streets  by  making  it  the  interest  of  the  owners  of 
houses  to  set  them  back  at  their  own  cost.  It  may  be  said,  as  a 
general  rule,  that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  owners  of  houEes  that  the 
street  should  be  widened.  What  they  lose  in  area  they  gain  in 
height,  and  in  better  light  and  air.  The  Duke  of  Westminster  has^ 
during  the  last  few  years,  found  it  his  interest  to  widen  many  of  the 
streets  in  his  large  property  between  Oxford  Street  and  May  fair, 
without  any  contribution  from  the  central  authority,  and  what  is  the 
interest  of  a  single  great  owner  would  appear  to  be  the  interest  of  a 
number  of  owners  in  other  parts  of  London.  This  case  is  another 
illustration  of  how  an  exaggerated  regard  for  vested  interests  has 
hitherto  worked  out  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  community,  by  opposing 
obstacles  to  public  improvements.  It  would  be  well  also  to  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Building  Act  as  to  the  height  of  houeeB,  and  to 
prohibit  the  erection  of  any  buildings  of  a  greater  height  than  the- 
width  of  the  street  in  front  of  them* 

I  cannot  close  this  paper  without  referring  to  a  great  London 
improvement  now  in  course  of  being  carried  out  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment, by  the  widening  of  Parliament  Street  to  about  140  feet,, 
corresponding  to  the  width  of  Whitehall  opposite  to  the  block  of 
public  offices  erected  by  Scott.  This  will  make  a  very  broad  and 
moat  dignified  approach  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  Abbey. 
The  improvement  is  one  which  I  made  many  attempts  to  e£Pect 
between  1881  and  1884,  when  I  was  at  the  Ofiice  of  Works.  I 
propoeed  in  the  first  instance  to  carry  out  the  exact  scheme  which  is 
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now  in  hand,  by  the  purchase  of  all  the  property  between  Parliament 
Street,  Delahay  Street^  and  Charles  Street,  the  doing  away  with 
King  Street,  the  widening  of  Parliament  Street,  and  the  erection  of 
a  block  of  public  bnildiogs  fronting  the  latter  street.  The  proposal, 
however,  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  I  have  among  my  papers 
a  very  long  memorandum  written  by  him  at  the  time,  when,  as  Prime 
Minister,  he  must  have  been  overwhelmed  with  other  work,  pointing  out 
his  objections.  He  thought  that  the  site  was  too  costly  for  public  oflSces. 
He  objected  to  the  Government  monopolisbg  all  the  property  near  to 
the  Houses  of  Parliament.  He  considered  tj^at  King  Street  was 
associated  with  old  traditions,  and  that  it  was  very  wrong,  from  an 
antiquarian  point  of  view,  to  obliterate  it.  He  thought  the  better 
course  would  be  to  widen  that  street,  and  to  leave  Parliament  Street 
unaltered.  At  his  instance  the  Cabinet,  to  whom  he  allowed  the 
question  to  be  referred,  rejected  my  propoEal.  I  was  directed  to 
negotiate  for  the  sale  of  the  property  which  the  Grovemment  had 
already  acquired  in  this  district.  I  then  approached  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  and  endeavoured  to  induce  them  to  undertake  the 
improvement^  pointing  out  to  them  that,  if  carried  out  in  a  compre- 
hensive manner^  by  the  purchase  of  all  the  inferior  property  behind 
King  Street,  it  could  be  efiected  without  any  loss,  and  possibly  even 
with  a  profit.  The  Board  replied  that  they  could  only  deal  with  the 
widening  of  Parliament  Street  and  the  removal  of  the  block  of 
buildings  between  it  and  King  Street,  and  that  this  would  be  a  very 
costly  operation.  They  gave  notice  of  a  Bill  for  this  purpose,  but 
subsequently,  when  Parliament  refused  to  renew  the  Coal  Duties,  the 
Board  decided  not  to  proceed  with  it.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  in  1894,  when  First  Commissioner  of 
Works,  initiated  the  measure  under  which  this  great  improvement  is 
now,  at  last,  being  efiected,  and  which  his  illustrious  father  in  1882 
had  vetoed. 

Another  necessary,  and  I  hope  imminent,  improvement  near  the  same 
quarter — namely,  in  Abingdon  Street,  between  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  and  Lambeth  Bridge,  is  worthy  of  notice.  A  broad  road 
and  embankment  ought  to  be  made  along  the  river  at  this  point. 
The  question  whether  this  can  be  effected  without  a  very  serious 
burthen  to  the  ratepayers  depends  on  the  extent  to  which  the  scheme 
will  embrace  in  its  improvement  the  inferior  property  lying  to  tie 
north  of  Abingdon  Street,  and  the  amount  which  the  Government 
will  contribute  in  respect  of  the  ^'  betterment "  to  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament by  improved  approaches.  This  matter  is  now  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Improvements  Committee  of  the  London  County 
Council.  The  House  of  Commons  very  wisely  last  Session  refused  to 
allow  a  private  syndicate  to  carry  out  this  improvement  as  a  mere 
land  speculation. 
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The  description  I  have  given  above  of  what  has  been  done  of  late 
years  by  the  central  anthority  of  London,  and  of  what  it  is  poBsible  to 
do  in  the  fatnre  withont  entailing  a  great  burthen  on  the  ratepayers, 
will  sufficiently  show  that,  while  sympathising  heartily  with  the  object 
Sir  J*  Wolfe  Barry  has  in  view,  and  admitting  some  of  his  criticisms^ 
I  doabt  the  expediency  of  dealing  with  it  in  the  manner  he  pro- 
poses. It  is  easy  enough  to  mark  off  with  a  thumb  on  a  map 
of  London  lines  of  new  streets,  or  of  existing  streets  which 
might  be  widened.  Bat  to  propose  them  for  adoption,  with  the 
intimation  that  they  will  cost  many  millions,  is  hardly  a  practical 
eolation  of  the  question,  or  one  which  will  commend  itself  to  the 
ratepayers,  on  whom  the  heavy  charge  will  fall.  The  widening  of 
any  of  the  main  lines  of  business  streets  of  London  to  120  feet,  or 
over,  ifi  beyond  the  financial  capacity  even  of  this  great  community.  I 
doubt  also  the  advisability  of  the  line  of  the  new  street  which  he  proposes 
from  Bayswater  to  the  City,  a  few  hundred  yards  north  of  Oxford 
Street,  along  the  line  of  Wigmore  Street,  It  would  not  be  a  short 
cat.  It  would  pass  through  most  valuable  property.  It  could  only 
be  effected  at  a  vast  cost,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  would 
relieve  Oxford  Street  of  a  single  omnibus. 

A  solution  is  rather  to  be  found  in  a  very  careful  and  minute  exami- 
nation of  the  map  of  London,  with  the  object  of  selecting  routes  for 
new  streets  through  property  of  low  value,  and  soch  aa  will  relieve  the 
main  arteries  of  their  redundant  traffic,  in  making* use  of  the  facilities 
offered  in  many  cases  by  the  existence  of  forecourts  for  the  widening 
of  existing  streets,  and  in  a  careful  appUcation  and  extension  of  the 
financial  alleviations  effected  duriug  the  last  few  years. 

It  will  be  a  wise  course  for  the  London  County  Council  to  devise  a 
general  scheme  for  improving  the  Metropolis  on  these  lines,  and  to  carry 
it  out  by  degrees*  Whether  it  will  also  be  well  to  make  known  each 
plana  to  the  public  is  open  to  doubt.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  such  a 
coarse  would  result  in  great  specolatiDns  in  land  and  houses  along 
the  route  of  the  proposed  improvements,  with  the  result  that  the  public 
would  have  to  pay  enormously  increased  compensation  on  purchase. 
The  better  course,  probably,  will  be  for  the  Council  to  keep  its  own 
oonnsel  till  the  time  comes  for  giving  effect  to  its  plans.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show  that,  while  much  has  been  done  in  the  past,  still 
more  remains  for  the  future,  and  that  it  will  be  poesible,  by  carefully 
devised  plans,  to  effect  very  great  improvements  in  London  at  no 
aerions  cost  to  the  ratepayers* 

G.  Shaw  Lefevre* 
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A  REPLY. 


I  KNOW  well  from  long  experience  that  Lord  Farrer^s  fignree  are 
never  to  be  trusted ;  it  is  not  that  the  figures  themselyes  are 
incorrect,  bat  they  are  put  in  such  a  way  that  the  reasoning  founded 
upon  them  is  entirely  misleading  and  delusive. 

In  the  old  and  palmy  days  of  Free  Trade,  when  the  country  was 
drunk  with  the  craze,  Lord  Farrer's  figures  were  allowed  to  pass 
without  examination  or  comment,  and  as  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Statistical  Department  they  were  always  supposed  to  be  trustworthy. 
But  it  is  not  so  now :  business  men,  like  myself,  of  long  experience 
(I  have  been  at  the  head  of  great  commercial  concerns  for  sif  ty-one 
years,  and  I  am  still  so),  can  no  longer  allow  misleading  statements 
to  go  uQcballenged,  as  the  very  serious  loss  of  trade  and  the  rapid 
strides  made  by  our  competitors  warn  us  of  a  coming  crisis.  It  is 
true  that  for  the  moment  we  are  in  most  trades  (but  not  in  all)  fairly 
.  prosperous — but  it  is  only  a  passing  gleam  of  sunshine,  to  be  followed 
by  such  a  storm  as  may  well  alarm  even  the  most  thoughtless. 

Lord  Farrer  begins  his  article  published  in  the  December  issue  of 
this  Review  by  sajing  of  Jingoism:  ''A  few  years  ago  its  war-cry 
was  Protection,  a  cry  which  has  been  successful  abroad,  and  which, 
under  the  absurd  title  of  Fair  Trade,  has  been  noisy  and  troublesome 
at  home.     That  bubble  has  collapsed." 

He  sneers  at  Fair  Trade,  and  tells  us  that  ''  that  bubble  has  col- 
lapsed " :  but  he  is  greatly  mistaken — and  I  should  know.  I  say 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  there  are  a  thousand  Fair  Traders 
or  Protectionists  where  there  was  one  when  Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd, 
then  M.P.  for  Plymouth,  Mr,  Ecroyd,  Mr.  Healey,  and  myself  and  two 
others  met  at  Derby  some  twenty  years  ago  as  conspirators  with 
closed   doors.     Soon   aflerwards   Mr.   Ecroyd  successfully  contested 

*  See  *'  Does  Trade  follow  the  Flag  ? "  by  Lord  Farrer  ;  Coktemporaby  Review, 
Decemter  1898,  p.  810. 
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TreBton  as  a  Fair  Trader,  but  at  the  next  electioii  was  beaten  in  South 
Lancashire  by  Lord  Hartington.  But  from  that  meeting  the  Fair 
Trade  movement  began,  and  I  had  the  honour  and  pleasare  of  being 
its  president  for  twelve  ^ears — until  it  was  thought  that  the  time  had 
€0010  when  we  might  with  advantage  enlarge  our  programme ;  and 
ander  a  new  title,  that  of  **  The  United  Empire  Trade  League  '* — 
with  the  Bight  Hon.  James  Lowther,  M*P*,  aa  chairman,  and  Sir 
Howard  Vincent,  M.P*,  as  Hon.  Sec. — it  has  ever  since  done,  and  is 
doing,  good  work  for  the  *'  Cause."  It  mast  be  remembered  and 
understood  that  preferential  trading  with  the  Colonies  was  the  leading 
plank  in  the  Fair  Trade  platform  from  the  very  beginning ;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  we  mode  a  great  mistake  in  changing  the  name^ — we 
lost  more  than  half  our  old  supporters  by  it.  If  we  had  been  content 
to  keep  the  old  name,  and  simply  change  it  to  "Fair  Trade  and 
Federation  with  the  Colonies,"  we  should  have  been  stronger  than  we 
are,  aa  it  would  have  been  better  understood  throughout  the  country. 
Nevertheless^  I  think  that  Lord  Farrer  might  be  a  little  more  modest, 
when  we  consider  the  relative  position  of  the  two  parties.  Fair  Trade 
and  Free — what  it  was  twenty  years  ago  and  what  it  is  to-day*  Then 
it  was  anathema  to  say  a  word  in  favour  of  Fair  Trade,  The  all- 
powerful  Cobden  Club  had  its  celebrated  whitebait  dinners,  and  had 
for  a  guest  the  distinguished  foreigner,  who^  courteous  but  sly,  with 
his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  used  to  tell  his  delighted  audience  what  an 
admirable  thing  Free  Trade  was  for  England ;  only  it  did  not  suit  his 
Qountry — and  now  I  think  we  are  finding  out  that  it  does  not  aait  us 
either,  seeing  that  almost  every  industry  in  the  oountry  is  being 
threatened  with  destruction  at  no  distant  date. 

Nowadays  the  very  distinguished  foreigner  sits  at  home  and 
laaghs  at  John  Bull's  folly  ;  and  as  to  the  Cobden  Club,  if  I  am  rightly 
informed  it  consists  mainly  of  two  members,  the  President  and  the 
worthy  **  Sec,/*  with  offices  in  the  country !  How  the  mighty  have 
fallen  ;  snch  it  was,  and  such  it  now  is  ! 

But  we  are  told  with  amusing  arrogance  now  that  the  same  "  evil 
spirit"  has  assumed  the  form  of  modern  '*  Jingoism,"  and  ''in  this 
form  it  ia  even  more  dangerous  than  Protection  or  Fair  Trade  " ;  and 
iheUj  to  show  how  dangerous  it  is.  Lord  Farrer  quotes  what  Mr. 
Chamberlain  said  at  Glasgow  in  1897 :  *^  We  believe  in  the  greatness 
of  the  Empire ;  we  are  not  afraid  of  its  expansion ;  we  know  that  for 
aa  the  control  over  the  markets  is  an  absolute  necessity,  and  that 
withoat  it  we  could  not  possibly  keep  in  comfort  all  the  vast  popula- 
tion which  we  have  in  these  small  islands/*  Never  were  truer  words. 
Again  he  quotes  what  the  Colonial  Secretary  said  at  Liverpool  in 
1898:  **  At  the  present  moment  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  we  are 
liable  to  be  excluded  from  any  country — so  far  as  hostile  tarilb  can 
poesibly  exclude  us — where  the  British  flag  does  not  float."     Again 
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I  say,  most  trne  I  We  could  not  have  a  better  object-lesson  than 
what  is  taking  place  at  the  present  moment  in  Madagascar. 
Again  he  quotes  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  in  the  House  of 
Commons:  *'I  believe  confidently  that  thib  country  benefits  fromi 
and  almost  lives  upon,  its  Colonial  Empire.''  Tes;  and  so  do  L 
Look  at  the  immense  sums  that  Englishmen  draw  from  their  tea  and 
coffee  plantations,  their  wool  farms,  their  gold  mines,  and  a  hundred 
other  things — all  of  which  is  spent  in  this  country.  For  years  I  had 
a  1;ea  plantation  which  paid  me  10  per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  the 
income  being  spent  in  England;  and  there  must  be  thousands  of 
similar  cases. 

Having,  as  he  thinks,  effectually  sat  upon  the  Colonial  Secretary — 
one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  kingdom — Lord  Farrer  forthwith  proceeds 
to  show  that  this  modem  "  Jingoism,"  as  he  terms  it,  is  altogether 
wrong,  and  that  trade  does  not  "  follow  the  flag,"  and  he  fills  whole 
pages  with  figures  to  prove  that  he  is  right.  But  it  is  so  evident,  so 
positive  and  undeniable  that  trade  does  follow  the  flag  that  I  shaU 
not  trouble  my  readers  with  more  than  one  or  two  striking  instauoe& 
Take,  for  example^  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  1897  we 
exported  to  the  United  States,  with  a  population  of  about  70,000,000,^ 
£21,000,000  worth  of  goodsj  and  to  Canada  in  the  same  year 
£5,500,000.  So  that  we  see  clearly  that,  of  two  adjoining  countries, 
we  exported  more  than  three  times  as  much  per  head  of  the  population 
to  that  under  our  own  flag. 

Take,  again,  another  instance.  We  exported  in  1897  to  Austral- 
asia, with  a  population  of  about  5,000,000,  no  less  than  £21,000,000 
worth  of  goods,  or  actually  more  than  to  the  United  States  with 
twelve  times  the  population ! 

Then,  again,  take  the  British  Possessions.  Suppose  India  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  Bussia,  with  a  closed  door — ^half  the  mills  in  Lancashire 
would  be  standing.  It  is,  indeed,  very  surprising  that  Lord  Farrer 
should  not  see  this — but  he  is  blinded  by  prejudice. 

Then  he  has  no  end  of  figures  to  show  that  our  recent  PossessionB 
do  not  pay.  But  when  our  first  cargo  of  convicts  was  sent  to  Botany 
Bay,  who  did  or  could  foresee  the  marvellous  results  ? 

And  now  we  come  to  the  most  misleading  portion  of  the  whole 
article,  and  I  shall  quote  it  at  length,  as  it  is  most  important  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  country  that  it  should  be  thoroughly  exposed. 
This  is  what  Lord  Farrer  says  (p.  816) : 

'*  The  first  observation  on  this  Table  is  that  the  total  increajse  of  the  trade 
as  measured  in  £'s  sterling  is  much  greater  in  the  earlier  than  in  the  later 
part  of  the  time.  The  aggregate  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  not 
including  re-exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise,  averaged 
£285,000,000  in  the  five  years  1855-59,  and  £581,000,000  in  the  five 
1870-74 ;   in  other  words,  it  more  than  doubled  in  fifteen  years.     In  the 
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five  years  1800-91  it  averaged  £653,000,000,  so  that  it  had  increased  by 
DOt  more  thiui  one-eighth  ia  twenty  years.  But  this  diflerence  in  the  rate 
of  increfise  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  fall  of  prices  which  took  place  in 
l>i72,  and  which  is  estimated  at  from  3U  to  40  per  cent.  If  40  per  cent, 
were  added  to  the  £60^,000,000  representing  the  trad©  in  1890-94,  it 
would  bring  the  sum  up  to  more  than  £*JOO,000,<)00,  thus  showing  that 
when  quautities  and  not  vedues  are  considered  the  rate  of  increase  in  the 
later  years  of  the  half-century,  though  lesis  than  in  the  earlier  yeara,  is  not 
iiaoriy  so  much  le^s  a«  it  appears  to  be  from  the  return  of  valuee/* 

As  we  have  before  Eaid,  Lord  Farrer's  figures  are  quite  correct,  as 
Dsnal,  bat,  for  all  that,  they  are  so  put  in  every  possible  way  as  to 
mislead  the  general  public*  Any  one  not  well  up  in  statistics,  after 
trading  the  above  passage,  would  quite  naturally  suppose  that,  although 
we  were  not  so  prosperous,  and  that  the  trade  of  the  country  was 
BOt  increasiDg  as  fast  as  in  the  earlier  years,  still  we  were  making 
ooDsiderable  progress ;  but  Lord  Far rer  cannot  fail  to  know  that  that 
is  not  the  ca^e^  and  from  bis  high  position  as  a  statiatician  he  should 
hftTe  been  the  very  last  person  to  risk  misleading  the  public  on  such 
•  vital  question.  By  miring  the  imports  and  exports  together,  and 
leaving  out  the  last  foar  years — 1895  to  1398 — he  shows  that  the 
general  trade  (imports  and  exports)  had  increased  by  one*eighth  in 
twenty  years.  But  we  all  know  that  our  imports  have  increased  so 
^lormously^  so  immensely «  as  to  alarm  the  country  as  to  how  they 
were  to  be  paid  for ;  on  the  other  hand,  our  exports  during  the  last 
fifteen  years  have  most  seriously  diminished ;  but  he  takes  care  that 
this  very  serious  fact  shall  neither  be  seen  nor  known,  so  far  as  he  can 
prevent  it^  Let  us  take  the  last  fifteen  years.  In  1883  our  export  of 
manufactured  goods  was  £214,000,000,  and  in  1898  only  £198,000,000, 
thus  showing  not  only  no  increase,  but  a  ruinous  sbrinkiDg  of 
£16,000,000  !  Now  let  us  look  at  something  else  still  more  alarming. 
In  IS83  we  imported  of  foreign  manofactares  £68,000,000,  and  in 
1898  the  enormous,  the  frightful  sum  of  £103,000,000,  or  an  increase 
of  £34,000,000  in  fifteen  years !  So  that,  if  you  put  the  decreased 
exports  and  the  increased  imports  of  manufactured  goods  together,  it 
flhows  clearly  that  the  trade  of  the  country  has  gone  to  the  bad  only 
£50,000,000— yes,  only  £50,000,000— in  fifteen  years  !  Is  it  possible 
for  anything  to  be  more  disastrous  ?  If  this  does  not  alarm  the 
country,  I  don*t  know  what  will,  I  may  here  state  that  my  figures 
are  taken  from  the  Btatistical  Abstract  issued  by  the  Bradford 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  1808 — which  I  believe  to  be  quite  correct* 
The  United  Kingdom  has  certainly  not  prospered  under  Free  Trade ; 
let  us  see  what  Protection  has  done  for  our  rivals.  When  speaking 
Ihe  other  day  Mr.  Bryce  told  his  audience  that  between  1891  and 
1897  Germany  had  increased  her  export  trade  by  £21,000,000.  The 
United  States  increased  theirs  in  the  same  period  by  £24,000,000; 
rllile    the   export  trade  of   Great  Britain  fell  off  by  £15,000,000! 
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^'  He  did  not  say  these  were  alarming figore%  bat  they  did  give  them; 
canse  for  reflection."  Bat  we  shall  have  to  do  something  more  than, 
reflect  if  we  wish  to  save  onr  trade  from  ntter  destmction. 

It  is  grievoos^  althongh  amasing,  to  see  how  the  Press  of  England, 
goes  groping  abont  to  find  out  the  caose  of  onr  loss  of  trade.  Bat  to 
a  man  like  myself,  who  has  lived  and  traded  under  Proteotiosi  and 
daring  the  whole  period  of  Free  Trade, the  canse  is  as  dear  as  possible — 
a  single  sentence  explains  it.  The  British  manufactorer  is  called 
apon  to  '*  fight  hostile  tari£b  with  free  imports  " ;  to  fight  the  closed 
door  with  the  open.  In  spite  of  Lord  Farrer  and  the  Cobdenites,  no 
nation  can  do  it  without  the  most  serioas  consequences,  the  certain 
loss  of  its  trade  ;  and  for  the  last  twenty  years  I  have  always  said  the 
same  thing.  Let  Germany,  by  far  the  strongest  of  our  riyab,  open 
her  door,  and  let  us  close  ours,  and  then  we  should  see  whiob 
prospered ;  but  no,  they  are  far  too  wise  to  do  any thmg  of  this  kind ; 
they  would  say,  '*  It  suits  England,  but  it  does  not  suit  ua** 

And  now  for  the  remedy.  I  am  afraid  unduly  to  occupy  too  much- 
space,  so  I  shall  put  it  very  shortly.  Let  us  first  see  what  Mill, 
says  : 

"A  country  cannot  be  expected  to  renounce  the  power  of  taxing 
foreigners  unless  foreigners  will  in  return  practise  towards  itself  the  same 
forbearance.  The  only  way  in  which  a  couotry  can  save  itself  from  being  a 
loser  by  revenue  duties  imposed  by  other  countries  on  its  commodities  is  to 
impose  corresponding  revenues  on  theirs." 

I  think  Mr.  Stuart  Mill  puts  it  in  a  very  sensible  way.  And  now 
for  Lord  Salisbury : 

''  I  would  impress  upon  you  that  if  you  intend  in  this  conflict  of 
commercial  treaties  to  hold  your  own  you  must  be  prepared,  if  need  be,  to 
inflict  upon  the  nations  which  injure  you  the  penalty  which  is  in  your 
hand — that  of  refusing  them  access  to  your  markets." 

Those  are  brave  and  wise  words,  and  if  he  would  only  act  up  to 
them  he  would  be  the  saviour  of  his  country ;  and  if  not,  he  must  be 
prepared  to  make  way  for  some  one  that  will,  as  preferential  trade 
with  the  Colonies  is  our  only  possible  future. 

Masham. 
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rE  Indian  Gx)yemment,  in  a  despatch  dated  March  3,  18198, 
have  proposed  to  the  Home  Gbyemment  the  establishment  of  a, 
gold  currency  and  a  gold  standard  for  India.    We  are  of  opinion,  they 

*'  that  we  ought  not  to  wait  longer  for  the  attainment  of  our  object  by  the 
gradual  operation  of  the  causes  described,  however  certain  we  may  be  that 
they  would  in  the  end  produce  the  desired  result,  and  that  we  ought  at 
once  to  take  active  steps  to  secure  the  early  establishment  of  a  gold  standard 
and  a  stable  exchange."  * 

The  present  amount  of  the  circulation  has,  they  coDsider,t  been  proved 

''  by  experience  to  be  much  more  than  is  consistent  with  a  maintenance  of 
a  rate  of  sixteen  pence  in  the  season  of  inactive  trade,  and  to  be  a  little 
more  than  is  consistent  with  that  rate  at  the  time  of  active  trade. 

"  It  is  impossible  with  any  exactness  to  say,  and  it  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  actual  experience,  by  hpw  much  this  rupee  circulation  has  to  be 
decreased  in  order  to  remove  its  redundancy.  (It  must  be  remembered  that 
redundancy  is  a  relative  term  ;  what  is  sufficient  for  a  rate  of  exchange  of 
lid.  the  rupee  is  necessarily  redundant  for  a  rate  of  16(f.  We  use  the  term 
in  this  despatch  with  reference  to  a  rate  of  16c2.  the  rupee.)  " 

They  give  reasons  for  considering  that  the  withdrawal  of  twenty? 
four  croreSf  of  rupees  would  be  amply  snOScient,  but,  they  continue, 

^  We  must  not  only  withdraw  the  amount  from  circulation,  but  we^niust 
show  by  the  method  we  adopt  that  our  intention  is  that  it  should  cease  to 
exist  in  the  form  of  coin,  and  that  its  place,  as  coin,  is  to  be  taken  by  gold. 

*  Correspondence  respecting  the  proposals  on  onrrencj  made  by  the  Government  of 
India.    Parliamentary  Papers,  C.  S840  of  1S9S,  p.  5.  t  L.e.  p.  5. 

t  A  crore  is  ten  millions  of  mpees. 
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Oar  proposal  is,  therefore,  to  melt  down  existing  rupees,  having  first  pro- 
vided a  reserve  of  gold,  both  for  the  practical  purpose  of  taking  the  place  of 
the  silver,  and  in  order  to  establish  confidence  in  the  issue  of  our  meaauree." 

They  then  proceed  *  to  describe  the  coarse  they  propose  to  adopt : 

^  Our  first  step  is,  as  already  indicated,  to  obtain  a  reserve  of  actual  gold 
coin,  and  this  we  can  only  do  by  borrowing  in  England.  Our  proposal  is 
that  her  Majesty's  Qovemment  should  move  ParUament  to  pass  an  Act 
giving  the  Secretary  of  State  power  to  borrow  up  to  a  maximum  of 
£20,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  gold  standard  in  India.  .  .  . 
We  recommend  that,  as  soon  as  the  Statute  is  passed,  your  Lorddhip  should 
at  once  borrow  and  ship  to  India  £5,000,000  in  gold.  The  sovereigns  would 
be  placed  by  us  in  our  reserve  Treasuries,  and  held  ready  for  such  use  as 
events  may  show  to  be  expedient." 

These  proposals,  as  soon  as  they  became  known,  met  with  so  much 
criticism  and  opposition  that  her  Majesty's  Government  very  wiady 
referred  the  whole  question  to  a  Committee  which  is  now  sitting 
under  the  able  presidency  of  Sir  EL  H.  Fowler. 

The  Committee  have  issaed  a  volume  of  evidence,  and  the  sabject 
lias  also  been  dealt  with  by  varioas  articles  in  the  Economist,  StcUisfj 
the  Financial  News^  and  other  periodicals,  and  last,  not  least,  in  two 
-interesting  and  instructive  articles,  one  by  Sir  B.  Giffen  in  the 
Economic  Journal  for  September,  and  the  other  by  Lord  Northbrook 
in  the  December  number  of  the  Naiional  Review. 

A  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Lindsay  has  also  received  much  con- 
sideration and  some  support.  I  allude  to  it  lest  it  should  be  supposed 
that  I  have  not  given  it  full  consideration,  but  I  will  not  enter  into  it 
because  I  concur  generally  with  the  arguments  which  Sir  James 
Westland,  and  more  recentiy  Lord  Bothschild  and  Lord  Northbrook, 
have  urged  against  it. 

Nor  will  I  occupy  time  and  space  by  discussing  whether  a  gold 
standard  can  exist  without  a  gold  currency.  Lord  Bothschild  stated 
4>efore  the  Committee  that  in  his  judgment  a  gold  standard  without  a 
•gold  carrency  was  impossible.!  Lord  Northbrook  also  in  his  article 
says :  "  I  cannot  agree  that  a  gold  standard  can  be  introduced  as  a 
practical  measore  unless  the  mints  are  opened  for  the  coinage  of 
gold ;  and  this  is,  in  other  words,  to  introduce  a  gold  currency." 
With  this  I  quite  concur,  assuming,  of  course,  that  the  rate  is  such  as 
will  be  practically  operative.  It  is  useless  to  open  mints  if  yon  do 
so  at  a  prohibitive  rate. 

Is  it  then  wise  to  introduce  a  gold  circulation  into  India  ? 
;  •  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  currency  of  a  country  is  gold  unless  the  main 
amount  is  of  gold.     The  metallic  currency  of  India  is  in  round  figures 

*  Correepondence  respecting  the  proposals  on  currency  made  by  the  Government  of 
India.    Parliamentary  Papers,  C.  8840  of  1898,  p.  7. 

t  Minaies  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Indian  Currency  Committee,  1898,  p.  286r 
and  again  p.  288.41  ^   -       - 
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120,000,000  *  tens  of  rupees,  apart  from  hoardsi  which  are  said  to  be 
very  large ;  but  to  melt  down»  say,  three-quarters,  or  even  half  of  this, 
and  replace  it  by  gold  wonld  be  a  gigantic  and  most  expensive  opera- 
tion* The  silver  could  only  be  sold  at  a  ruinous  loss.  The  rupees 
now  stand  at  I6rf.,  the  silver  would  not  under  such  circumstances 
realise  over  8rf.,  so  that  on,  say,  £60,000,000  the  loss  would  be,  in  round 
fignree,  £30,000,000,  No  wonder  that  the  Indian  Government  shrinks 
from  6och  a  course. 

Lord  Northbrook  describes  himself  as  being  in  favour  of  a  gold 
currency  for  India, 

The  argument  in  favour  of  a  silver  circulation  for  India,  he  saySi 

^*  upon  which  the  gi-eateet  stress  m  laid  by  high  authorities  upon  currency, 
iuch  as  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  Sir  Robert  Giffeu,  is  that  a  gold  standard 
and  a  gold  currency  are  unsuited  to  ladia,  and  cannot  be  carried  int*3  effect 
without  a  very  large  expenditure.  It  seems  to  me  that  much  misappre- 
hension exists  upon  these  material  points.  It  is  said  that  a  gold  standard  is 
not  suited  to  India  because  India  is  a  *  poor  country**" 

I  have  not  myself  used  this  argument,  though  I  do  believe  thajt 
silver  is  more  suited  to  India  than  gold. 

Lord  Northbrook,  on  the  contrary,  maintains  that  a  gold  currency 
would  be  suited  to  India,  To  establish  this  he  goes  back  to  ancient 
tlmeei.  In  the  time  of  the  Pathans  and  the  Moghuls,  and  in  the  early 
days  of  the  East  India  Company,  he  says  India  had  a  gold  currency* 
But  surely  this  argument  might  be  turned  against  him.  If  so,  and 
if  it  was  suitable,  why  was  it  abandoned  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  currency  was  even  then  in  the  main  silver. 

It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  elaborate  this  pointy  because  the 
Indian  Government,  and  I  believe  Lord  Northbrook  himself,  consider 
tiuitt 

"  the  transactions  of  the  people  of  this  country  are  for  the  most  part  on  so 
small  a  scale,  that  even  the  sovereign  would  be  too  high  ^in  vahie  for  any 
but  casual  use,  except  in  the  centres  of  trade  '' ; 

and  they  have  elsewhere  suggested  that  not  more  than  £20,000,000  of 
gold  coin  would  probably  come  into  circulation. 

So  far,  then,  from  really  proposing  to  establish  a  gold  currency, 
(heir  ideal  is  a  currency  of  which  the  great  bulk  wiU  be  silver,  and 
not  gold — £100,000,000  of  sUver  to  £20,000,000  of  gold,  and  a 
moderate  amount  of  bank-notes.  To  describe  this  as  eetftblishing  a 
gold  currency  seems  to  me  misleading. 

Perhaps  I  shall  be  told  that  this  is  a  mere  question  of  terms :  that 
the  proposal  being  to  have  a  circulation  of  about  £100,000,000  in 
flilver  and  £20,000,000  in  gold,  the  terms  in  which  this  system  is 

*  Sir  J.  Hackaj,  Minatea  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Indian  Oiirrenej  Oom- 
lidtUe,  ia9d«  p.  S. 

t  €orr«BpoDdence  re«pectiiig  tbe  proposals  on  ourrencj  made  by  the  GoTeminent  of 
ifiH^    Pariiamentarf  Pltpers,  C.  8^40  of  1898,  p.  10. 
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deBoribed  are  nnimporfcant.  Ckmoarring  as  I  do  with  Lord  BnthiiRhiWi 
that  it  is  impoBBible  to  have  a  gold  standard  withont  a  gold  cnrrenoy,; 
I  submit  that  the  proposals  of  the  Indian  Goremment  wonld  not 
create  a  system  which  oonld  be  correctly  described  as  the  establish- 
ment of  a  gold  onrrency ;  it  would  remain  a  silver  cnrrenqy  supple- 
mented bj  a  small  proportion  of  gold,  and  would  therefore  b» 
incompatiUe  with  a  gdd  standard* 

In  fact,  the  proposals  of  the  Indian  (Jovemment  would  introduce  a 
certain  moderate  amount  of  gold  coin  into  India,  but  they  oould  not 
be  said  to  change  the  currency  of  the  country  from  silver  to  gold. 

This  is  no  unimportant  question  of  words,  for,  if  we  are  clearly  to 
understand  what  we  are  discussing,  it  is  important  to  know  what  is  meant, 
by  the  terms  that  are  used,  and  to  call  things  by  their  right  names. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  prc^KNsal  of  the  Government — ^the  estab- 
lishment of  a  gold  standard. 

Let  us  first  consider  what  is  the  true  nature  of  the  present  Indian 
standard — ^the  rupea 

The  value  of  the  coin  no  longer  depends  on  that  of  the  sQver  con- 
tained in  it,  but  is  enhanced  by  scarcity.  It  may  be  regarded  as  an 
inconvertible  bank-note  printed  on  silver. 

Hie  rupee  stands  now  at  about  sixteenpence,  but  the  value  of  the 
silver  is  only  about  tenpence. 

The  Indian  Gbvernment  say  that  they  propose  to  adopt  *'  a  gold 
standard  under  conditions  not  dissimilar  from  those  prevailing  inFranoe.'^ 

But  what  are  the  conditions  in  France  ?  The  Indian  Government 
must  surely  have  forgotten  them.  So  far  from  attempting  to  main- 
tain a  gold  standard  with  a  nomiDal  amount  of  gold,  as  Mr.  Schmidt 
pointed  out  to  the  Committee  of  1893  (and  the  same  is  substantially 
true  now),*  the  French  stock  of  gold  isfl  60,000,000  againBt£130,000,000 
of  silver,  thus  fully  bearing  out  my  argument. 

But  can  the  French  be  correctly  described  as  having  a  gold  standard  ? 
Sorely  not.     Five-franc  silver  pieces  are  legal  tenders  to  any  amount: 

No  doubt,  theoretically,  any  one  can  take  gold  to  the  French  Mint 
and  have  it  coined,  but  at  a  cost  which  would,  at  the  present  rate  of 
exchange,  involve  a  loss,  and  consequently  no  one  now  does  so.  Hie 
currency  is  so  regulated  by  the  Bank  of  France  as  to  maintain  an 
exchange  with  England  of  about  25  20.  It  cannot  be  called  a  gold 
standard,  because  five-franc  pieces  are  legal  to  any  amount.  Nor  ia 
it  a  silver  standard,  because  it  does  not  fluctuate  with  the  value  of  silver^ 
but  is  so  regulated  by  the  Bank  of  France  as  to  maintain  a  steady 
exchange  with  England  of  about  25  francs  20  centimes  to  the  pound 
sterling.' 

I  have  proposed,  therefore,  to  call  it  an  *'  exchange  standard  " ;  it  is 

*  Xridenoe  before  the  Indian  .Cimenoj  Committee  of  1893.    He  also  giTOs  similar 
figures  for  other  countries. 
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;ulated  with  reference  to  the  Britiah  pound  sterling,  and  it  is,  I 
think,  rather  a  proud  position  for  ns  that  the  French  standard  at  this 
moment  is  a  Btandard  based  on  the  pound  sterling. 

Yet  the  Indian  Government  call  this  a  "  gold  standard."  But  if 
this  is  what  they  mean  when  they  speak  of  a  gold  standard  for  India, 
hey  have  it  already.     They  regulate  their  currency  so  as  to  keep  the 

lue  of  the  rupee  at  about  IGr/.  i  the  French  regulate  theirs  so  as  to 
keep  their  coinage  at  about  an  exchange  of  25  francs  20  centimes  to 
the  £L     The  one  is  as  much,  or  as  little,  a  gold  standard  as  the  other. 

The  mere  fact  of  coining  a  few  millions  of  gold  pieces  in  India 
would  not  affect  the  question. 

Sir  R.  Giffen  justly  observes*  that 

**The  burden  of  foreign  obligations  in  gold  on  the  people  of  India  is  not 
oFected  in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  fact  that  the  money  of  India  is  silver 
or  copper  or  paper,  and  not  gold.  The  foreign  gold  obligations  are  clearly 
paid  by  the  produce  which  India  exports,  and  according  as  India  has  a 
surplus  or  not  for  export,  so  will  its  foi'eign  gold  obligations  be  easily,  or 
I  not  easily,  met.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason,  then,  as  far  as  the  goIJ 
obligations,  whether  of  the  Government  or  of  individuals,  are  ooncernedJ[ 
why  the  money  of  India  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  its  foreign 
creditors." 

I  can  see,  therefore,  no  advantage  in  a  gold  loan  such  as  the  Indian 
Government  propose.     It  would  only  enhance  their  difficulties. 

Another  unfortunate  result  has  followed  from  the  course  pursued 
by  the  Indian  Government  in  their  desire  to  obtain  gold. 

They  undertook  to  give  rupees  to  any  extent  against  gold  at  the 
rate  of  16^.  While,  therefore,  the  lower  limit  of  value  of  the  rupee 
was  unfixed,  it  could  not  rise  above  \M,  They  fixed  the  maximum, 
but  not  the  minimum.  Consequently,  as  soon  as  the  rupee 
approached  the  maximum  every  one  who  could  do  so  withdrew  his 
capital.  He  oould  gain  nothing,  and  might  lose  heavily  by  leaving 
it  in  India. 

Their  other  suggestion  is,  that  the  '*  rupee  circulation  moat  b© 
decreased  in  order  to  remove  its  redundancy."  They  propose,  there- 
fore, to  reduce  it,  and  think  that  twenty-four  crores  is  the  outside  limit 
which  would  be  necessary  to  effect  this  object. 

But  they  say  t : 

We  must  not  only  withdraw  the  amount  from  circulation,  but  we  must 

bow  by  the  method  we  adopt  that  our  intention  is,  that  it  should  c^ase  to 

tist  in  the  form  of  coin,  and  that  its  place,  as  coin,  is  to  he  taken  by 

Our  proposal  h,  therefore  to  melt  down  existing  rupees,  having  first 

provideil  a  reserve  of  gold  both  for  the  practical  purpose  of  taking  the  place 

of  the  silver,  and   in    order  to  establish  confidence  in  the  issue  of  our 

measures.*^ 

*  Tlu  Eeonofmc  JourfmU  September  1S9S,  p.  304. 

t  CorrespondeDoe  rejecting  the  proposals  on  currencj  made  b;  the  Go?emiDexit  of 
India.     P&iLiAmeiiiarj  FiperB,  C.  S840  of  1S9B.  p.  6. 
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Bat  if  the  onrrency  is  rednndant — and  to  this  I  will  retara  preaently 
— ^to  melt  down  rupees  and  replace  them  by  gold  conid  not  reduce  the 
amount,  and  consequently  could  not  affect  the  value  of  the  currency. 
It  appears  indeed  that  they  propose  to  reissue  a  somewhat  smaller 
•amount  in  gold,  but  why  issue  any?  Even  assuming  that  the 
currency  is  redundant,  I  see  no  need  to  melt  down  rupees,  which 
would  be  an  unnecessary  expense.  The  natural  wear  and  tear,  which 
is  always  in  operation,  the  growth  of  population  and  (let  us  hope)  of 
<x>mmerce,  wiU  in  no  long  time  require  them  all. 

But  suppose  the  Indian  Government  do  melt  down  their  rupees,  and 
succeed  in  buying  and  issuing  £20,000,000  of  gold,  how  will  they  be 
better  off;  how  will  they  be  nearer  a  gold  standard  than  they  are  at 
present? 

They  propose  that  rupees  should  remain  legal  tender  to  any  amount. 
Indeed,  they  must  be  so. 

A  circulation  in  which,  out  of  £130,000,000,  £20,000,000  only 
would  be  legal  tender  would  be  an  absurdity — an  evident  impossi- 
bility. But  if  silver  remains — ^as  under  these  circumstances  it  must 
remain — legal  tender  up  to  any  amount ;  if  rupees  remain  leg^ 
tender-— contracts  are  made  in  rupees,  and  accounts  kept  in  rupees — 
€urely  it  is  entirely  misleading  to  talk  of  establishing  a  gold  standard. 

If,  indeed,  the  Government  undertook  to  give  gold  for  rupees  at  a 
fixed  ratio,  the  case  would  be  very  different;  but  in  that  case,  as 
Sir  B.  Giffen  points  out,*  they 

'^*  must  be  prepared,  on  the  one  hand,  to  issue  sufficient  silver  coins  for 
currency  purposes,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  redeem  those  coins  with  gold 
on  demand  ;  which  means  that  they  must  be  prepared  to  face  the  hoards  of 
rupees  coming  out  to  be  exchanged,  as  no  distinction  can  be  made  between 
coins  for  currency  and  hoarded  coins. 

''  Another  consequence  of  this  would  be  that  when  the  system  is  fully  in 
•operation  the  Indian  Crovemment  must  have  two  reserves — one  in  coined 
silver  to  meet  the  daily  needs  of  the  community,  and  to  be  withdrawn  and 
issued  as  required ;  the  other  in  gold,  to  be  used  for  keeping  the  silver  coins 
xip  to  the  gold  standard.  What  the  expense  of  such  a  system  would  be  it 
v^ould  be  useless  to  calculate." 

^This  responsibility  the  Indian  Government  very  prudently,  if  I  may 
venture  to  say  so,  decline  to  undertake ;  but  that  being  so,  their 
proposals,  even  if  carried  out,  would  not  create  a  gold  standard  for 
India.  The  rupee  may,  perhaps,  be  maintained  at  an  exchange  value 
of  16d.f  but  so  it  may  without  the  new  steps  proposed  by  the 
Oovemment. 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  said  that,  even  if  the  result  could  not  with 
technical  accuracy  be  termed  a  gold  standard,  it  would  practically  be 
one;  and  that  to  suggest  a  difference  between  such  an  ''exchange 
standard  "  and  a  gold  standard  is  a  mere  technical  refinement. 
*  The  Eoonomie  Journal^  September  1898.     P.  811. 
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The  difference,  however,  is  not  a  mere  question  of  terma,  because 
an  "  exchange  standard/'  though  in  many  respects  similar  to,  is  alfio 
in  many  redpects  diOerent  from,  a  gold  standard. 

For  instance,  a  gold  standard,  if  once  esti^bliabed,  wonid  be  anto- 
matic ;  an  exchange  standard  reqaires  to  be  watched  and  regelated. 

A  gold  standard  woald  be  elastic,  and  adapt  itself  to  the  require- 
menta  of  commerce ;  an  exchange  standard  is  inelastic ;  it  will  be 
very  difficult  to  say  whether  at  any  given  time  the  currency  ia 
redandant,  sufficient,  or  inadequate.  Some  important  witnesses  have 
maintained  to  the  Committee  that  the  currency  is  at  present  redun- 
dant, and  the  Government  themselves  propose  to  melt  dowa  a  large 
sum  in  rupees ;  while  other  witnesses  of  great  experience  have 
attempted  to  show  that  the  present  circulation  is  insufficient  for  the 
requirementa  of  commerce*  The  decision  arrived  at  by  the  authorities 
would  mean  to  many  the  difference  between  profit  and  lose — perhaps, 
between  wealth  and  ruin.  This  shows  the  difficult  and  delicate  problem 
which  would  have  to  be  solved  in  determining  whether  at  any  given 
time  the  coinage  is  deficient  or  not,  and  it  is  very  undesirable  that 
such  a  responsibility  should  rest  upon  the  Government. 

The  dangers  of  illicit  coinage  seem  also  considerable,  and  there 
are  indications  that  for  certain  purposes  the  use  of  bars  of  metal  is 
replacing  that  of  coin.  I  should  much  regret  to  see  the  Queen's  head 
dLsestablished. 

Considering  the  heavy  fall  which  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of 
silver,  and  that  there  has  probably  been  some  rise  in  that  of  gold,  no 
Oovemment  would  be  wise  in  taking  steps  which  must  accentuate 
the  change.    Least  of  all  should  the  G^ovemment  of  India  do  so. 

The  difficulties  of  Indian  finance  have  arisen  from  the  fall  in  the 
value  of  silver.  Under  theae  circumstances  the  policy  of  the  Indian 
Oovemment  should  surely  be  as  far  as  possible  to  raise  the  value  of 
silver.  The  measures  they  propose,  however,  would  tend  to  raise 
gold  and  depress  silver  still  further. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  proposals  of  the  Indian 
Government  are  nowise,  and  that,  whether  they  are  wise  or  not,  they 
would  neither  result  in  a  trae  gold  currency  nor  a  gold  standard. 

There  is  one  other  matter  which  is  not  directly  connected  with  the 
currency,  but  which  has,  I  submit,  materially  aggravated  the  difficulties 
of  the  Indian  Government  and  retarded  the  progress  of  India  This 
ifi  the  policy  adopted  with  reference  to  railways.  Millions  of  British 
capital  have  been,  and  are  being,  invested  in  railways  in  the  United 
States,  and  even  in  Argentina.  Concessions  are  being  eagerly  sought 
for  in  China,  Why  not  in  India  ?  If  the  Indian  Government  had 
encouraged  private  enterprise,  they  would  have  had  more  railways,  and 
a  smaller  amount  of  interest  to  meet  in  this  country.  But  if  they 
mtke  railways  themselves,  no  one  else  will  do  so*     If  a  line  is  sub^ 
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mitted  to  subBcription  under  eidstiog  oircnmBtanoe8»  the  general 
feeling  of  the  public  would  naturally  be  that,  if  the  line  ¥raB  likely 
to  pay,  the  Government  would  have  made  it  themselves. 

Moreover,  the  Government  ineifit  on  the  right  to  purobaae  after  a 
certain  time,  so  that  if  the  railway  ia  unremunerative  it  may  be  left 
on  the  hands  of  the  shareholders,  while,  if  it  pays  well,  Gt)vemment 
exerdsee  their  right  of  purchase.  No  wondw,  then,  that  private 
enterprise  is  checked.  India  requires  capital;  but  the  poliqf  of 
the  Government  in  this  respect  also  has  tended  to  keep  it  away. 

Returning  to  the  currency  I  quite  concur  that  the  present 
position  is  very  unsatisfactory ;  but  it  is  impossible,  I  think,  simply 
to  reopen  the  mints.  If,  however,  the  United  States  and  France  were 
to  increase  their  coinage  of  silver,  this  would  make  a  great  difference. 
I  regret,  therefore,  that  the  recent  proposals  of  those  Gk)vemmentB  were 
so  summarily  dismissed,  though  they  were,  no  doubt,  quite  inadmis- 
eible  as  they  stood. 

Moreover,  they  were  rejected  by  the  Indian  Government  vnder  a 
misapprehension  of  what  the  effect  would  have  been.  The  proposal 
was  that,  if  the  Indian  Gt)vemment  reopened  their  mints,  France  and 
the  United  States  would  reopen  theirs  at  their  existing  ratio,  and  the 
Indian  Government  said : 

*^  The  first  result  of  the  suggested  measures,  if  they  even  temporarily 
succeed  in  their  object,  would  be  an  intense  disturbance  of  Indian  trade  and 
industry  by  the  sudden  rise  in  the  rate  of  exchange,  which,  if  the  ratio 
adopted  were  15^  to  1,  would  be  a  rise  from  about  16<2.  to  about  2Zd.  the 
rupee."  * 

That  is  a  very  bold  prophecy,  for  which  they  do  not  state  the 
grounds,  and  I  confess  I  do  not  see  the  reason.  That  there  would  be 
some  rise  I  do  not  doubt,  but  I  cannot  think  that  it  would  be  to  any 
such  extent.  In  the  long  run  the  opening  of  the  mints  would  only 
raise  the  price  of  silver  by  increasing  the  demand.  But  to  raise  the 
price  of  the  silver  in  the  rupee  from  \0d,  or  \\d.  to  2M.^  to  double 
and  more  than  double  the  price  of  silver  throughout  the  world,  is  (if 
other  circumstances  remain  as  they  are)  more,  I  am  convinced,  than  France 
or  the  United  States,  or  both,  strong  as  they  are,  could  accomplish. 
The  whole  £160,000,000  of  gold  held  by  France  and  the  £50,000,000 
gold  reserve  in  the  United  States  Treasury  would  be  drained  away  aud 
replaced  by  silver  before  such  a  tremendous  change  would  be  produced. 
The  fears  of  the  Indian  Government,  therefore,  that  an  increased  use 
of  silver  in  France  and  the  United  States  would  raise  the  rupee  to  an 
intriusic  value  of  2M,  seem  to  be  utterly  without  foundation. 

I  have  always  regretted  the  closing  of  the  mints  in  1893.  It 
seemed  to  me  unnecessary  and  unwise.  The  evils  of  a  fluctuating 
exchange  are,  no  doubt,  considerable,  but  I  agree  with  Mr.  O'Conor, 
*  GoYernment  of  India  to  India  Office  Sept.  16, 1897.    (C.  8667.     1897.) 
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Sir  S.  Montague,  Sir  F.  Adam^  Mr.  Ralli^  and  other  competent 
authorities,  that»  so  far  as  trade  is  ooncerned,  they  have  been 
exaggerated,  A  stable  exchange  is  a  good  thing,  bat  it  lb  still  more 
important  to  have  a  sound  currency  and  a  satisfactory  standard. 

The  mints,  however,  have  been  closed,  and  the  problem  is,  what 
should  now  be  done. 

The  Government  have  pledged  themselves  to  do  their  best  to  main- 
tain a  rate  of  about  16^/.,  and  cannot  recede  unless  the  attempt  is 
6bj:>wn  to  be  impracticable.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  should  give  the  present  policy  a  fair  trial.  My  own 
belief  is  that,  unless  some  unforeseen  circumstances  arise,  the  rate  of 
exchange  will  be  maintained  at  about  \M.  I  agree  with  Sir  J.  Mackay 
that  it  is  probable  no  drastic  measures  will  be  required. 

Even,  however,  if  exchange  be  maintained  at  about  16^.,  the  posi- 
tion is  far  from  being  satisfactory,  and  it  would  be  of  great  importance 
to  reopen  the  mints  if  possible*  From  this  point  of  view  I  recommended 
in  1892  a  fixed  import  doty  on  silver  of,  say,  6(/.  an  ounoe^  or  about  20 
per  cent.,  which  would  have  three  good  effects : 

1.  tt  would  bring  in  a  substantial  revenue ; 

2.  It  would  tend  to  increase  the  demand  for  Council  Bille ; 

3.  It  would  diminish  the  difference  in  value  between  coined  and 
uncoined  silver  in  India* 

Lord  Northbrook  objects  that  auch  a  tax  would  (1)  fall  on  the 
people,  and  (2)  would  be  evaded  by  smuggling.  Any  tax  must  fall 
on  some  one,  and  this  would  fall  on  those  who  wish  to  buy  plate  or  orna- 
ments, neither  of  which  are  necessaries  of  life.  Nor  do  I  see  any 
special  danger  of  smuggling.  Our  own  duties  on  tea  and  tobacco 
are  far  higher. 

The  present  intrinsic  value  of  the  rupee  is  about  lOt/. ;  a  duty  of 
tkf.  an  ounce  would  be  between  2d.  and  %\d,  ;  the  effect  of  opening 
the  mints  would  probably  be  at  least  1|^.,  and  if  a  seigniorage  of  \d. 
was  charged  we  should  have : 

d. 
Intrinsic  value  at  present  price  of  silver  *  ,  ,10 
Import  duty  (say) 2*4 

Ei^t  of  opening  the  mints  (say)  .         ,         .         .       1*75 

Making  together ,     15'15 

or  within  \xi,  of  the  present  value. 


No  doubt  there  might  still  be  fluctuations.  So  there  may  be  with 
a  gold  standard.  Gold  is  not  necessarily  more  stable  than  silver. 
FfOis  1870  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  production  of 
silver.  It  may  now  be  the  turn  of  gold.  Some  indications  seem 
t)  point  in  this  direction.     The  production  of  gold  has  immensely 
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increased  in  the  last  few  years,  bnt  it  has  been  absorbed  by  the 
Bossian  Gbvemment,  who  ha^e  borrowed  enormous  snms,  and  hoarded 
the  gold.  This  cannot  continne,  and  when  the  Bossian  action  ceases, 
nnlesQ  some  fresh  demand  arises,  the  increased  production  will  begin 
to  tell.  The  problem,  however,  is  so  complex  that  it  is  impossible 
to  predict  the  fntore  of  prices.  The  valae  of  silver  in  relation  to  gold 
may  rise  or  may  fall.  He^  would  be  a  bold,  rather  than  a  ?rise  man, 
who  wonld  venture  to  prophesy  which.  It  is  certainly,  howepver,  not 
impossible  that  silver  may  rise  in  relation  to  gold.  In  that  case,  with 
the  imposition  of  a  fixed  and  heavy  import  duty,  as  above  suggested, 
and  a  seigniorage  of,  say,  le£.,  the  value  of  silver  in  relation  to 
gold  might  be  such  as  would  enable  the  Grovemment  to  reopen  the 
mints. 

I  should,  then,  deprecate  the  raising  of  a  gold  loan,  or  the  melting 
down  of  rupees  as  suggested  by  the  Indian  (Government,  and  recom- 
mend the  imposition  of  an  import  duty  of,  say,  6(2.  an  ounce  on 
silver,  looking  forward  to  the  possibility  that  some  day,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  seigniorage,  it  might  be  possible  to  reopen  the  mints, 
and  thus  give  to  India  once  more  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a 
sound  and  satisfactory  currency. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  I  make  these  suggestions  as  a  modesC 
contribution  to  the  discussion,  not  in  any  spiiit  of  dogmatism. 

The  opinions  above  expressed  seem  to  me  to  be  those  most  in 
accordance  with  the  facts  at  present  before  us,  but  any  final  conclusion 
would  be  premature  until  we  have  before  us  the  Report  of  Sir  H.  H. 
Fowler's  Committee,  and  the  evidence  on  which  it  is  based. 

John  Lubbock. 


CEREMONIALISM  F.  EXPERIMENTAL 
RELIGION. 


TSEBE  is  an  entry  in  the  diary  of  Mr.  Henry  Ree^e  which  so 
exactly  depicts  the  present  ecclesiastical  situation  that  it  might 
have  been  written  yesterday.  It  has  reference  to  the  fierce  contro- 
versy which  gathered  round  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Hampden  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Hereford,  and  which  is  memorable  chiefly  for  having  called 
forth  Lord  John  Rassell's  curt  and  incisive  letter  to  the  Dean :  "  I 
have  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  letter ''  (a  letter  in  which  he  had 
announced  his  resolve  to  vote  against  the  election)  "  intimating  your 
intention  to  violate  the  law."  Reeve  differed  from  the  line  which 
the  Times^  to  which  he  was  a  leading  contributor,  took  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  he  writes : 

"  The  contest  is  an  open  manifestation  of  a  revival  [of  the  struggle  between] 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  principles  in  our  own  Church.  The  pre- 
dominance of  the  latter  would  be  quite  fatal  to  all  we  are  accustomed  to 
regard  as  most  precious.  Yet  that  is  what  the  High  Church  is  now  aiming 
at  in  emancipation  from  the  State.  It  intends  to  be  all  things  to  all  men, 
not  only  in  the  next  world,  but  in  this ;  to  supersede  virtually  the  actual 
•governing  powers,  and  to  establish  in  their  stead  the  worst  of  all  despotisms 
— the  theocratical.  That,  at  least,  is  the  tendency  of  its  present  movement ; 
it  soon  will  be  its  undisguised  object ;  and  I  can't  bear  to  see  the  Times 
throwing  its  weight  into  the  anti-social  scale." 

This  was  penned  in  1848 ;  if  not  niore  true,  its  truth  is  more 
manifest  in  1898.  The  experience  of  the  half-century  has  more  than 
justified  the  forecast ;  but  the  point  I  am  anxious  to  emphasise  about 
it  is  that  the  writer  was  not  a  bigot  or  a  partisan,  bat  an  eminent 
•journalist,  an  accomplished  man  of  letters,  a  sagacious  man  of  the 
world.  There  are  so  many  men  of  his  class  who  fancy  that  they 
prove  themselves  superior  persons  by  assuming  a  supercilious  air  in 
jrelation  to  all  religious  questions,  that  it  is  refreshing  to  find  one  who 

VOL.  LXXV.  Q 
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can  go  directly  to  the  heart  of  a  great  qaestion.  E^en  now  we,  with 
all  the  experience  of  years,  will  talk  about  ritualifim  as  though  it  were 
a  question  of  more  or  less  ornate  service,  with  which  it  would  be  folly 
for  sensible  men  to  trouble  themselves.  There  is  doubtless  much  that 
has  favoured  this  view.  But  it  is  simply  the  talk  of  nineteenth- 
century  Gallios  without  the  excuse  of  ignoianoe,  which  the  Proconsul 
of  Achaia  might  have  pleaded  on  his  own  behalf. 

It  must  in  all  fairness^  however,  be  confessed  that  this  ritualist 
controversy  is  one  in  which  there  is  almost  of  necessity  an  undue  pro- 
minence given  to  the  accidents  rather  than  to  the  vital  question  at  issue. 
The  colour  of  a  vestment,  the  position  and  name  of  the  Communion 
Table,  the  proper  attitude  of  a  priest,  the  genuflexions  of  worshippers, 
the  use  of  incense,  all  seem  to  belong  to  the  infinitely  little,  and  are 
not  unnaturally  regarded  by  thoughtful  men  as  trifles,  about  which 
only  fanatics  or  faddists  would  concern  themselves.  But  it  is  around 
these  that  the  battle  has  frequently  raged.  It  would  be  untrue  to 
suggest  that  the  extreme  High  Churchmen  have  sought  thus  to  divert 
attention  from  their  real  designs.  Many  of  their  most  distinguished 
men  have,  indeed,  not  cared  for  these  ritualist  innovations.  But  they 
are  pictures  which  attract  the  public  eye  and  produce  a  much  deeper 
impression  than  doctrinal  discussions. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  too  strongly  emphasised  that  these  rites  and 
ceremonies  have  been  introduced  with  a  definite  purpose.  From  the 
first  there  has  been  a  Bomeward  drift,  and  what  was  apparent  to  a 
cool-headed  observer  like  Mr.  Henry  Reeve  half  a  century  ago,  has 
now  become  so  strongly  pronounced  that  English  politicians,  looking 
at  the  course  of  events  from  their  own  standpoint,  have  raised  their 
indignant  protest  against  what  they  regard  as  high  treason,  not  only 
to  the  Church  of  which  these  *'  Uomanisers  "or  ''  Catholics,"  as  they 
would  call  themselves,  are  ministers,  but  to  the  State  which  gives  them 
privilege  and  endowment,  and,  in  fact,  commissions  them  as  teachers 
of  the  national  faith.  Sir  William  Har court's  trenchant  exposures 
and  telling  denunciations  are  all  the  more  effective  as  coming  from 
outside  ecclesiastical  circles.  They  have  been  the  event  of  1898,  and 
it  is  one  which  may  yet  give  the  political  world  more  trouble  than  it 
anticipates.  There  are  happily  signs  already  that  the  discussion  will 
go  much  deeper  than  others  of  a  like  character  which  have  sprung  up. 
from  time  to  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  Tractarian  movement, 
but  have  passed  away  as  rapidly,  hardly  leaving  a  trace  behind.  The 
sneers  which  used  to  be  directed  at  the  excitement  raised  by  some 
small  question  of  ritual  are  pointless  as  levelled  against  the  far 
graver  issues  which  have  been  disputed  in  the  columns  of  the  Times 
during  the  last  few  months.  The  legal  limits  of  comprehension  in  a 
Church  based  on  an  Act  of  Uniformity,  the  first  efiect  of  which  was 
an  act  of  exclusion  as  cruel  as  is  recorded  in  Church  annals ;    the 
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difitiBction  between  "Catholic**  and  **  Romiflh  practices";  tbe  tolera* 
tiou  that  may  fairly  be  extended  to  ritualist  excesses  or  eccentricities ; 
the  precise  meaning  of  Rubrics  and  the  comparative  guilt  of  Evan- 
gelical omissions  and  ritaalist  additions;  the  extent  of  a  bishop's 
anthority  and  consequent  responsibility  for  the  faults  of  bb  clergy,  are 
all  of  immense  importance^  and  the  mere  enumeration  of  them  sbowB 
bow^  mde  the  area  which  this  discaBsion  has  already  coyered. 

Bat  even  in  tbese  we  do  not  reach  tbe  bed  rock*  Far  more 
important  are  those  relating  to  the'  power  of  the  priest  and  the 
efficacy  of  the  Sacrament,  and  even  these  can  only  be  rightly  dealt 
with  when  they  are  considered  in  their  relation  to  tbe  spiritual 
training  of  men.  In  truth,  the  controversy  involves  the  very  essence 
of  religion  itself.  It  was,  therefore,  very  instructive  to  have  attention 
called  to  this  point  in  an  extremely  valuable  paper  by  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  journalists  of  the  day,  Sir  Edward  B.  Eussell,  In 
the  excitement  of  the  controversy  of  the  hoar,  and  the  urgency  with 
which  current  questions  are  pressed,  his  appeal  has  received  less 
notice  than  it  deserves.  Bat  its  supreme  importance  is  not  to  be 
denied*  His  contention  practically  is  that  there  is  something  more 
than  a  battle  about  ritual,  for  the  opposing  forces  represent  radically 
different  conceptions  of  religion.  The  issue  is  raised  by  Paul  when 
he  says:  'Mn  Christ  Jeans  neither  circumcision  profiteth  anything, 
nor  nncircumcision,  but  faith  that  worketh  by  love."  Here  ceremonial 
is  opposed  to  experimental  religion,  and  the  contention  of  Sir  Edward 
Russell  is  that  the  predominance  of  the  former  has  brought  about 
what  he  characterises  as  the  "  decay  of  experimental  religion."  The 
appearance  of  so  thoughtful  and  deeply  religious  a  contribution  to 
this  subject  in  the  columns  of  the  Times  was  surely  a  cause  for 
devout  thankfulness.  It  was  especially  valuable  as  coming  from  a 
lay  teacher,  and  all  who  are  more  anxious  for  the  advance  of  godliness 
than  for  the  triumph  of  any  secfc  or  polity  may  well  rejoice  to  find 
this  eminent  publicist  among  the  prophets.  Underlyicg  all  the 
qneations  of  the  hour,  agitated  with  such  vehemence,  and  many  of 
them  invested  with  such  factitious  importance,  the.  calm  observer,  who 
has  no  touch  of  the  partisan,  sees  a  far  graver  matter,  of  which  the 
eager  combatants  on  sides  are  in  danger  of  losbg  sight.  In  hifl 
view  it  dwarfs  every  other,  and  he  abundantly  justifies  his  position* 

The  first  question  which  naturally  suggests  itself  is,  what  is 
*•  experimental  religion  "  ?  and  the  first  point  on  which  it  is  necessary 
to  insist  is  that  it  must  not  be  confounded  with  mere  emotionalism. 
The  confusion  between  these  two  has  been  the  cause  of  serious  error 
and  practical  mischief.  There  is  emotional  religion  which  is  not 
experimental,  and  there  is  experimental  religion  which  is  not  emo- 
tional. There  are  men  fully  alive  to  the  primary  importance  of  the 
divine  life  in  the  soul,  and  who  feel  that  its  wise  culture  is  a  neceseity 
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of  their  spiritual  nature  and  the  first  condition  of  success  in  Christiail 
service,  who  are  singularly  calm  and  nnimpressible.  They  know 
nothing  of  inward  raptures,  and  are  probably  predisposed  to  doabi 
their  reality.  They  are  not  carried  away  by  appeal^  to  theb  feeUngs, 
but  they  are  sincerely  devout,  discriminating  in  their  scnitiny  of 
their  own  motives  and  actions^  leading  a  real  and  strenuous  spiritual 
life  which  they  never  unbare  for  the  gaze  of  others.  But  if  they  are  veiy 
indisposed  to  speak  of  its  secret  and  sacred  passages,  it  is  not  less  a 
reality  to  them.  They  have  had  their  spiritual  experiences,  and  though 
they  may  be  unable  to  point  to  the  time  or  define  the  droumstanoes 
under  which  they  passed  from  darkness  into  light,  they  are  not  the 
less  assured  that  they  have  been  converted  by  the  grace  of  Gh)dy  and 
that  they  have  a  new  life  through  faith  in  the  Son  of  God.  That  life, 
with  its  many  conflicts,  its  alternations  of  successes  and  reverses,  its 
constant  trend  upward  and  Godward,  its  vision  of  Christ  and  living 
fellowship  with  Him,  its  divine  impulses  and  ardent  desires  to  obey 
them,  is  experimental  religion.  It  may  be  emotional,  for  with  the 
spiritual  as  with  the  intellectual^  and,  indeed,  even  with  the  physical 
life,  the  mode  of  development  must  largely  depend  on  the  original 
constitution.  Bat  it  is  much  more  than  emotion.  It  means  thought, 
resolve,  strength,  wise  culture,  in  which  right  feeling  may  be  an 
invaluable  help ;  but  it  is  more  than  emotion,  easily  awakened,  and  as 
easily  passing  away — at  one  hour  full  of  the  sweet  experiences  of 
the  sanctuary,  and  the  next  drowning  them  all  in  the  feverish  excite- 
ment of  the  world — ^to-day  revelling  in  the  enjoyment  of  divine 
consolation,  bat  to-morrow  cold  as  a  very  iceberg,  in  so  far  as  spiritual 
experiences  are  concerned. 

After  giving  such  a  definition  it  is  iacnmbent  on  me  to  disclaim 
any  suggestion  to  the  efiect  that  sacerdotalism  is  so  inconsistent  with 
experimental  religion  that  the  adherent  of  the  one  can  have  no 
experience  of  the  other.  Such  a  judgment  would  be  as  false  as  it 
would  be  uncharitable.  We  are  not  insensible  to  the  saintlinees  of 
many  priests  becauEe  we  hold  that  the  influence  of  their  teaching  is  to 
hinder  the  development  of  the  same  high  quality  in  others.  Here, 
again,  our  statements  require  to  be  very  carefully  guarded.  Priests 
of  the  type  to  which  I  refer  may,  by  force  of  example  and  personal 
influence,  lead  their  followers  to  the  manifestation  of  the  same  graces 
which  are  so  conspicuous  in  themselves.  But  this  will  be  despite 
their  system,  not  by  means  of  it.  The  antagonism  of  which  we  speak 
\a  purely  an  antagonism  of  systems,  and  it  must  in  all  fairness  be 
recognised  that  there  are  eminent  Christians  on  both  sides,  who,  if 
they  were  broogbt  into  friendly  contact,  would  find  an  amount  of 
spiritual  affinity  for  which  neither  of  them  was  prepared. 

The  key-note  of  the  old  Evangelical  teaching  was  the  need  of  experi- 
mental religion.     The  Low  Church  party  are  the  successors  of  the 
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Paritatis,  and  this  was  tbe  distinctive  feature  of  the  Parltan,  Briefly, 
the  difference  between  it  and  sacerdotalism  may  be  stated  thus  :  The 
one  insiata  that  there  ie  regenerating  grace  in  baptism ;  the  other 
that  the  new  birth  is  converfiion — **  except  ye  be  cod  verted  and 
become  as  little  children  ye  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God/' 
In  other  words,  the  one  makes  baptism,  the  other  personal  tarning  to 
Gody  the  essential  condition  of  admission  into  the  Chorch  of  Christ. 
Between  the  two  extremes  there  are  many  shades  of  opinion,  bnt 
these  express  the  opposing  ideas,  and  of  the  latter  the  Low  Church 
and  Evangelical  Dissenters  are  the  exponents.  They  do  not  make 
light  of  rites  and  ordinances,  and  there  may  be  among  them  a 
diversity  of  will  as  to  their  value,  but  in  every  case  they  are  only 
means  of  grace,  cannot  be  substitutes  for  the  quickening  power  of 
that  grace  of  God  in  which  experimental  religion  has  its  sprmg  and 
its  support. 

It  is  this  tji>0  of  religion  which,  in  Sir  Edward  Hnsseirs  view, 
is  decaying,  **  The  Low  Church  party/*  he  says,  **  is  dead/'  This 
it  a  strong,  emphatic  assertion.  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  he 
himself  might  not  care  to  vindicate  its  literal  truth.  But  when  it  is 
examined  in  connection  with  his  other  statements  it  will  be  seen  that 
he  has  much  to  say  in  vindication  of  this  sweeping  a^ertion.  He 
does  not  mean  that  the  party  is  extinct,  althongh  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  has  fallen  from  that  high  estate  which  it  enjoyed  when 
Coney beare  drew  his  celebrated  picture  of  Church  parties.  It  does 
not  hold  ita  own  even  in  numbers,  still  less  in  power  and  leadership, 
among  the  clergy.  Bat  this  is  not  all  that  Sir  Edward  Raasell  meanp. 
In  the  following  passage  we  have  a  key  to  the  true  interpretation  of 
the  strong  statement  with  which  we  are  dealing. 

"The  Bishops  of  Southwell  antl  Hereford,  though  they  tliiiik  the 
difference  between  sacerdotalists  und  non-sacertlotalists  grave  and  radical, 
do  not  asBi^  as  a  reason  the  al>eyanee  into  which  the  great  Church  revival 
of  Pu^y,  Newman,  Keble  and  the  others,  has  thrown  those  Evangelical 
doctrines  of  salvation  which  in  the  first  thirty  years  ol  this  century  were 
the  criterion  of  vitality  in  the  Christianity  of  Church  of  England  cODgrega- 
tiorid.  I  doubt  not  that  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool  agrees  with  me  in  regarding 
the  gupersession  of  the  doctrine  of  conscious  conversion  hy  priestly  mechanLsm 
and  s**ntiiDent  as  the  essence  of  the  great  change  of  tho  last  seventy  years, 
but  he  has  so  fallen  into  the  habit  of  treating  this  vital  spiritual  matter  as 
turning  on  differences  with  Home,  that  even  he  does  not  do  justice  to  the 
place  which  the  evangelicism  of  Scott  the  commentator,  of  RomaiDe,  of 
Daniel  Wikon,  and,  coming  later »  of  Baptist  Noel,  the  Stimoers,  Dallas, 
Goodhartf  and  Montague  Yilliei'S  took,  as  they  thought,  for  ever  in  the 
structure  of  the  Church's  spiritual  operation.  Bishop  Perowne  of  Worcester 
haa  come  neartst  to  the  expression  of  my  feeling/' 

Tbia  is  a  very  serions  allegation,  and  the  miafortane  is  that  when 
we  have  given  onrselvea  time  to  reflect  upon  it,  it  is  iraposBible  not  to 
feel  that  the  endenoe  by  which  it  is  supported  is  ancommonly  strong* 
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The  qnestioh  whether  the  change  which  has  affected  the  EFangelicals 
of  the  Established  Church  has  been  felt  by  Dissenting  Ghorches  shall 
be  considered  afterwards.  For  the  present  it  is  the  position  of  the 
Low  Church  party  of  which  I  am  treating.  The  development  in  the 
High  Church  direction  among  ihem  is  too  manifest  not  to  be  noted. 
It  is  a  very  small  matter  in  itself  that  the  black  gown  has  so  largely 
disappeared,  but,  nevertheless,  it  has  its  significance.  With  the 
triumph  of  the  surplice,  for  such  it  undoubtedly  is,  have  come  a 
number  of  other  things  which,  if  they  stood  alone,  would  be  of  no 
moment,  but  which,  seeing  that  they  aJl  point  in  one  direction,  cannot 
be  thus  heedlessly  dismissed.  The  most  serious  feature  of  the  whole 
result  IB  the  creation  of  an  atmosphere  by  which  even  Evangelicals  are 
affected.  I  was  conversing  a  short  time  ago  with  a  clergyman  of 
strongly  pronounced  Evangelical  views,  and  speaking  to  him  of  the 
diiSculty  of  the  Low  Church  position,  especially  in  parishes  where 
there  was  a  strong  tendency  on  the  opposite  side,  ventured  to  sug- 
gest that  in  such  cases  an  adherence  to  Puritan  or  old  Evangelical 
practice  might  be  as  expedient  in  policy  as  it  was  sound  in  principle. 
Eiiowing  that  in  his  own  church  (from  which  he  was  removing  to 
another)  the  service  was  extremely  simple,  I  expected  to  find  him  in 
sympathy  with  these  views.  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear  him 
insist  on  the  necessity  for  adaptation  to  the  taste  and  tendencies  of 
the  times.  He  would  probably  not  have  gone  very  far  himself,  but 
he  was  an  illustration  of  the  sort  of  subtle  influence  which  is  abroad, 
and  which  is  telling  upon  a  large  section  of  the  clergy  to  a  much 
larger  extent  than  upon  him. 

This  idea  of  adaptation  has  been  a  fatal  snare  to  numbers.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  things  that  do  change.  It  would  be  as  foolish  to 
conform  our  public  worship  and  preaching  to  the  precedent  of  the 
sixteenth  century  as  it  would  have  been  to  fight  the  battle  of 
Omdurman  with  the  weapons  used  at  Agincourt.  But  there  are  other 
things  which  cannot  be  changed  without  serious  injury.  It  would 
have  been  of  little  use  to  adopt  the  improved  weapons,  if,  in  casting 
away  those  of  the  olden  times,  we  had,  at  the  same  time,  parted  with 
the  skill  of  the  general  and  the  courage  of  the  soldiers.  The  question 
about  the  transformation  in  the  services  at  many  Evangelical 
churches  is  to  which  of  these  two  classes  do  the  changes  belong. 
Are  they  merely  changes  of  externals,  or  do  they  indicate  something 
deeper,  more  permanent  and  more  injurious  ? 

In  the  answer  to  this  it  is  necessary  to  take  account  not  only  of 
the  intention  of  clergymen  by  whom  the  changes  are  made,  but  also 
of  their  effect  upon  the  minds  of  congregations.  To  interested 
observers,  especially  those  who,  should  they  belong  to  neither  of  the 
contending  parties^  have  a  decided  Protestant  bias,  under  the  influence 
of  which  they  have  watched  this  extraordinary  evolution,  the  craving 
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for  a  "  beautif al  semce  **  has  alv^ays  seemed  a  somewbat  daogerous 
tendency.  In  the  Anglican  Church  this  is  not,  hardly  can  be^  a  mere 
craving  for  a  more  ornate  style  of  worship.  Were  that  all  there 
would  ^ye  no  need  for  strong  protest,  albeit  the  argument  in  its  favour 
is  not  so  conclasi^e  as  it  may  appear  to  many.  Discussion  of  the 
question  here  would  be  irrelevant.  It  needs  only  to  be  said  in  passing 
that  it  aSects  only  those  Nonconformist  Churches  which  have  intro- 
duced some  innovationsi  chiefly  improvements  in  the  musical  part  of 
the  service,  which  would  have  shocked  their  ancestry  even  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century.  We  are  continually  being  taunted  by  ritualist 
critics  with  having  ourselves  advanced  from  the  position  of  our 
fathera  We  do  not  deny  the  fact,  but  we  refuse  to  regard  it  as  an 
oBence  which  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  explain  or  to  extenuate.  Our 
very  life  ia  in  progress.  We  are  not  bound  by  any  Act  of  Uniformity. 
We  have  not  to  consider  what  our  obligations  to  the  State  demand. 
Emphatically  we  are  the  children  of  liberty,  and  for  the  use  of  that 
liberty  we  have  to  account  to  God.  We  stand  at  no  human  tribunal ; 
to  our  own  Master  we  stand  or  fall,  and  we  share  the  Apostle's  confi- 
dence that  we  shall  be  holden  up,  for  God  is  able  to  make  us  stand* 
But  as  a  mere  point  in  the  discussion  we  must  urge  that  there  is  no 
real  parallel  between  our  position  and  that  of  clergy  in  the  Anglican 
Church  in  this  matter.  It  may  be  unwise  on  other  grounds  to  allow 
mere  aaetheticism  to  exercise  so  much  influence  in  our  modes  of  wor- 
ship, to  give  so  much  prominence  to  a  musical  element,  to  surround 
the  public  worahip  with  so  much  of  *'  pomp  and  circumstance."  But 
even  if  this  were  admitted,  the  danger  ends  there.  There  is  no 
thought  of  symbolism  about  any  of  the  innovations  which  are  oon- 
epicaoQS  in  many  Nonconformist  Churches,  and  there  is  nothing  in  our 
Ceacbiog  or  our  system — and  I  speak  here  of  the  Evangelical  Free 
Churches  as  a  whole — which  lends  itself  to  such  a  tendency. 

It  is  different  in  the  Anglican  Church.  There  is  a  strong  sacer- 
dotal element  in  the  Prayer  Book,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
chief  object  of  the  extreme  High  Church  party  is  to  develop  it  to  its 
utmost  extent.  It  is  not  a  mere  childish  craving  for  man-miliinery 
that  leads  to  the  assumption  of  gorgeous  dresses  of  many  colours  by 
bishops  and  priests,  but  a  deliberate  purpose  to  impress  the  spectators 
with  the  sanctity  of  the  ofiice  which  they  hold.  The  same  idea  runs 
through  the  whole  of  the  ceremonial  for  which  they  are  contending. 
The  exaltation  of  the  Sacrament  means  the  glorification  of  the  priest. 
The  idea  ia  naturally  so  welcome  to  those  who  fill  the  office  that  it  is 
not  surprising  if  it  meets  with  very  wide  acceptance,  and  that  besides 
tho0d  who  adopt  it  from  conviction  there  are  numbers  who  drift  into 
it  without  aay  conscious  purpose,  by  the  mere  force  of  the  current  by 
whtds  they  are  borne  along.  The  priest-idea  is  in  human  nature.  It 
is  euriotis  sometimea  to  note  its  working   even  in  men  to  whose 
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theory  of  the  Christian  ministry  it  is  utterly  abhorrent.  Is  it  wonder- 
ful that  those  who  have  been  tanght  that  they  have  received  from  God, 
through  their  bishops,  ^'  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  office  and  work  of  a 
Priest  in  the  Charch  of  God  now  committed  to  thee  by  the  imposition 
of  our  hands,"  should  feel  themselves  not  only  disposed,  but  compelled 
to  "  magnify  their  office."  The  tremendous  import  of  the  words  in 
which  their  prerogative  is  described  cannot  be  exaggerated.  *'  Whose 
sins  thou  dost  forgive  they  are  forgiven,  and  whose  sins  thou  dost 
retain  they  are  retained."  While  the  formula  remains  unchanged 
it  will  simply  be  impossible  to  exclude  priests  and  priestism  from 
the  Anglican  Church.  The  marvel  is  not  that  they  are  there,  but 
that  there  has  ever  been  found  a  place  for  those  who  repudiate  the 
idea  of  a  "  ministerial  priesthood,"  to  use  Dr.  Moberley's  expressive 
phrase. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  elaborate  a  contrast  between  this  cere- 
monialism and  experimental  religion.  Even  if  the  old  Evangelical 
message  continued  to  be  proclaimed  with  more  or  less  of  distinctness 
&om  the  pulpit,  the  object-lessons  of  the  altar  would  do  much  to 
neutralise  its  effect.  The  teacher  may  repeat  Paul's  old  counsel  to 
Timothy,  ^'  Take  heed  to  thyself  and  the  teaching."  But  the  burden 
of  all  the  symbolism  of  the  altar  and  the  Sacrament  is,  "  Hear  the 
Church.^'  Lord  Halifax  and  his  followers  are  continually  dinning 
into  our  ears  that  they  must  defend  at  all  costs  the  Catholic  heritage 
of  the  Church.  To  them  it  matters  not  whether  this  is  compatible 
with  loyalty  to  the  Establishment,  from  which  they  derive  their  only 
claim  to  speak  as  the  representatives  of  the  English  nation.  The 
law  must  be  treated  with  contempt  if  it  interfere  in  any  way  with 
their  fidelity  to  the  '*  Catholic  Church."  In  every  case  their  appeal 
is  to  the  Church,  and  this  submission  is  the  primary  duty  incident 
on  the  people.  An  Apostle  disclaimed  the  idea  of  any  lordship 
over  the  faith  of  men.  But  here  it  is  claimed  for  the  Church,  and  the 
will  of  the  Church  is  in  every  case  to  be  interpreted  by  the  priest. 

It  may  be  said  that,  of  all  people,  there  are  none  less  likely  to  be 
entangled  in  such  a  yoke  of  bondage  than  free  Englishmen,  who  still 
number  among  their  noblest  heroes  the  brave  men  who  fought  the 
battles  of  liberty  in  the  past.  Looked  at  one  side,  this  is  true.  It 
is  easy  to  conceive  of  acts  of  priestly  assumption  which  would  at  once 
arouse  the  fiercest  indignation  of  the  laity  and  stir  them  to  a  pas- 
sionate resistance  which  would  make  a  very  speedy  end  of  all  the 
arrogant  pretensions  of  a  priestly  caste.  Sir  William  Harcourt  is  a 
strong  and  sturdy  representative  of  a  widespread  sentiment  which 
might  easily  be  lashed  to  a  fury  that  would  make  short  work  of  the 
bishops  and  even  the  Establishment  itself.  It  is  significant  that  one 
of  his  most  telling  letters— perhaps  the  most  effective  of  the  whole 
series — is  that  in  which,  taking  as  his  text  a  letter  which  was  one  of 
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the  most  oonspicnous  illastrationa  of  the  insolent  aod  lawless  temper 
which  masks  itself  under  the  garb  of  loyalty  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
he  dwells  upon  the  evils  of  the  Confessional.  There  the  ordinary 
English  layman  is  most  easijy  and  most  keenly  touched.  He  may  be 
perplexed  about  the  metaphysics  of  tran substantiation,  he  may  laugh 
at  copes  and  chasubles,  and  sneer  at  the  use  of  incense,  and  yet  be 
disposed  to  treat  these  peculiarities  as  freaks  and  vagaries  of  well* 
meaning  but  weak-minded  men.  He  is  disturbed  when  he  is  warned 
of  a  Romeward  tendency,  but  his  equanimity  is  restored  when  he  is 
assured  that  the  last  thing  the  Anglican  priest  desires  is  a  return 
to  the  "Roman  obedience/' and,  in  fact,  as  he  hears  him  express 
readiness  to  abjure  the   Pope  and   all    his   works,  his   anxious 

pint  may  be  soothed  to   rest  again.      But    the   confessor  and  his 
intrusion  into  his  domesticities  he  will   not  stand.      So  long  as  a 

riast  remains  an  outsider,  confining    himeeif  strictly  to  his  charch 

rork,  the  squire  may  tolerate  him,  if  for  no  other  reason  because,  as 
far  as  he'can^  he  will  humour  the  whims  of  his  womankind.  But  it 
fit  the  priest's  peril  that  he  transgresses  this  limit ;  he  may  still  stir 
ip  an  active  resistance  to  himself  and  his  order  against  which  they 
will  be  unable  to  contend. 

All  this  is  true,  but  there  is  another  view  suggested  even  by  the 
rapid  sketch  just  given  which  must  be  taken  into  account.  The  man 
who  treats  religion  as  a  matter  mainly  for  women^  and  with  which 
busy  men  cannot  be  expected  to  trouble  themselves,  is  tempted  to 
oiitcb  at  any  plea  which  will  save  him  from  personal  thought  and 
eflbrt  in  the  matter.  This  is  exactly  what  the  priest  is  prepared  to 
do  for  him.  He  would  probably  profess  himself  wearied  of  the 
eternal  wrangle  of  the  creeds,  and  shrink  from  the  task  of  discrimi* 
nating  between  them  ;  the  priest  finds  relief  for  him  by  leading  him 
rest  on  the  authority  of  the  Church.  If  he  is  ever  diBf|uieted  by  the 

lionght  of  a  selfish  snd  worldly  life,  anxious  about  the  possibilities 
of  an  eternal  future,  perhaps  even  perturbed  by  the  inward  witness 

rhicb  will  now  and  then  remind  him  that  the  God,  in  whose  hands  is 
breath  and  whose  are  all  his  wajs,  he  has  not  glorified,  here  again  is 
one  ready  to  administer  the  anodyne  to  the  restless  conecience.  The 
Church  points  oat  through  the  priest  the  way  of  peace  and  life  and  hope. 
The  Church  undertakes  to  receive  his  penitent  confession  and  prescribes 
the  conditions  on  which  he  is  to  be  absolved.  There  are  those,  it  is 
|lo  bo  supposed,  who  content  themselves  with  this  assurance  from  the 
£pe  of  a  man.  The  process  by  which  they  have  managed  to  persuade 
themselves  that  any  fellow  creature  has  such  a  prerogative  is  not  very 
ftlUgible.  But  the  voice  of  the  apiritoal  sluggard,  who  cannot  bear 
be  awakened,  who  hates  anything  like  an  appeal  to  conscience,  and 
who  trusts  himself  to  the  hands  of  the  priest  rather  than  cultivate 
in  the  living  God^  is  too  often  heard  to  allow  of  any  doubt  as  to 
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the  existence  of  a  class  wlio^  from  one  cause  or  otlier,  are  the  ready 
victims  of  sacerdotalism. 

The  priest  himself  is  a  spiritual  phenomenon.  I  have  no  desire  to 
impngn  the  sincerity  of  many  of  those  who  hold  that  office,  and  who 
seek  in  all  conscientiousness  to  discharge  its  duties.  I  should  be 
blinded  by  prejudice  were  I  unable  to  discern  or  unwilling  to  admit 
the  saintliness  by  which  many  of  them  are  distinguished.  It  is  of  the 
office  that  I  speak,  not  of  the  men  who  hold  it,  and  of  the  office  even 
where  the  man  who  holds  it  is  of  the  finest  type,  has  the  highest  con- 
ception of  his  obligations  and  is  beyond  all  suspicion  as  to  his  discharge 
of  its  duties.  Here  is  a  man,  with  frailties  and  infirmities  like  other 
men,  who,  nevertheless,  believes  that  in  him  is  a  power  of  working  a  mira- 
culous change  in  the  simple  elements  of  bread  and  wine,  so  that  when 
by  his  consecration  they  have  become  the  "  Sacrament,"  they  are  to 
the  recipient  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  Saviour ;  and  further,  that  to 
him  has  been  given  the  (if  possible)  more  awful  prerogative  of  search- 
ing into  men's  lives,  and  ^himself  pronouncing  their  sins  retained  os 
forgiven.  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  my  imagination  to  conceive  of  the 
inner  life  of  the  man  who  can  believe  this  in  relation  to  himself.  It 
is  not  so  wonderful  that  there  are  found  so  many  who  are  caught  by 
what  Sir  Edward  Russell  describes  as  the  ^'  religious  ideal ''  of  ^^  inter- 
mittent sin  with  sacerdotal  clean-slating."  But  assuredly  it  is  the  point 
on  wbich  tbe  indignation  of  the  English  people  will  most  certainly  be 
concentrated,  as  it  is  that  on  which  the  antagonism  to  the  Puritan 
type  is  most  pronounced.  Sir  William  Harcourt  has  wisely  warned 
the  bishops  that,  if  they  cannot  end  the  Confessional,  the  Confessional 
will  end  them. 

There  '  is  an  important  question  which  suggests  itself  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  this  evil  has  affected  other  Churches.  Sir  Edward 
Bussell  speaks  very  distinctly  on  this  point.  I  would  fain  hope  that 
he  is  not  judging  too  favourable  a  judgment.     He  says  : 

"  Of  course  I  know  that  change  has  not  been  absent  in  other  communions, 
and  that  the  old  phraseology  of  Evangelical  Christians  is  not  now  heard — 
except  in  street  preaching  or  its  counterparts — in  its  apt  and  taking  bald- 
ness. But  the  essence — the  free-grace  conversion  doctrine  and  process  of 
Luther  and  Knox  and  Wesley — remains,  and  no  thin  end  of  the  Sacramental 
wedge  has  in  the  least  degree  been  got  into  the  Presbyterian,  Congrega- 
tional, or  Baptist  faith." 

The  qaalification  I  should  feel  it  necessary  to  supply  here  is  that 
while  there  may  have  been  no  real  change  in  beliefs,  or,  at  least,  none 
which  involve  even  an  indifference  to  the  vital  points  of  the  old 
Puritan  creed,  there  may  have  been — there  certainly  has  been — a  very 
considerable  readjustment  of  the  relative  positions  of  truths.  Dr.  Dale 
was  wont  to  complain  that  the  ^^  grace  of  God,"  once  a  favourite  term, 
was  in  danger  of  becoming  obsolete,  and  his  suggestive  remark  pointed 
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to  some  facts  whose  fiignificance  is  sufficiently  grave.  Oar  fathers 
probably  dwelt  too  mach  on  the  facts  of  personal  experience  ;  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  we  give  them  too  little  prominence.  It  was  not  a 
healthy  fita*,e  of  feeling  which  found  expression  in  the  old  hymn  of 
John  Newton's,  aa  great  a  favourite  in  Congregatioual  circles  as  in 
those  of  Evangelical  Churchmen  : 


I 


• 


'  Ti;*  a  point  I  long  to  know 

Oft  it  causes  anxious  thought — 

Do  I  love  the  Lord  or  no  ? 
Am  I  His  or  am  I  not ! " 


■  the 

^^^  A  recent  writer  speaks  of  this  as  a  loved  lyric,  and  no  doubt  it  was 

■  extremely  popular,  and  popular  because  it  expressed  a  very  prevalent 
B  view  of  the  Christian  life.      Religious  hours  were  too  often  spent  in  a 

nucroecopic  introspection,  conducted  for  the  most  part  in  an  extremely 
severe  temper,  and  with  a  distinct  leaning  to  pesgimist  conclusions, 
And  the  resnlt  was  an  experience  which  was  often  very  agonising. 
Watts  matched  Newton  with  his  characteristic  utterance : 

**  Whj  should  the  children  of  a  king 
Go  moQrning  all  their  days  V* 

The  reason  was  not  obvious,  but  the  mourning  was  certain  and  real, 
neverthelegfi.  No  one  whose  pastoral  reminiscences  extend  forty  years 
back,  or  even  leas,  can  have  fSuled  to  meet  with  cases  of  conscience  of 
a  very  distressing  kind  which  were  due  entirely  to  ideas  of  this  kind. 
I  can  recall  one  or  twa  whose  beautiful  spirit  and  saintly  life  com- 
manded not  only  affection,  but  respect  approaching  to  veneration,  who, 
nevertheless;  allowed  themselves  to  be  tortured  with  doubts  of  this 
Hud,  Had  they  been  really  converted,  or  were  they  self-deceived  ? 
Was  their  faith  strong  enough  ?  Was  their  love  to  Christ  genuine, 
and  was  it  as  strong  as  it  ought  to  ba  ?  Having  had  to  deal  again 
and  again  with  such  inquiries,  and  exhausted  all  my  resources  both  of 
brain  and  heart  in  order  to  help  these  unfortunates  to  conquer  foes 
who  owed  their  existence  mainly  to  their  distorted  views  of  God  and 
their  relation  to  Him,  I  can  testify  to  the  wide  prevalence  of  thia 
kind  of  "  experimental  religion/'  And,  happily,  I  can  also  bear 
witness  to  the  gradual  subsidence  of  phenomena  which  I  believe  to 
have  been  distinctly  morbid  in  character. 

The  reaction  could  not  fail  to  come.  The  question  is,  has  it  been 
excessive  ?  Has  it,  that  is,  not  been  carried  so  far  as  well  nigh  to 
ignore  the  idea  of  experimental  religion.  Even  if  it  were  so,  there 
wonld  not  be  any  close  relation  between  such  a  movement  and  that 
in  the  Anglican  Church.  So  far  there  might  be  similarity^  that  in 
the  decay  in  vital  godliness  has  been  accompanied  by  an  increased 
intion  to  the  externals  of  worship.  But  there  all  resemblance  ceases. 
There  are  practically  no  indications  in  the  Free  Churches  of  that  dis- 
pa^itijoii  to  ascribe  some  supernatural  character  to  the  Baeraments,  and 
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to  draw  the  soul  away  from  its  direct  fellowship  with  Gbd  to  a  tmst  ia 
the  priest.  There  a  stroDg,  not  nnnatnral,  disposition  on  the  part  of 
some  High  Chnrohmen  to  appeal  to  Dr.  Dale  as  sympathising  in  their 
views.  There  oonid  be  no  greater  mistake.  Probably,  from  his  own 
habit  of  mind  and  spiritual  temperament,  Dr.  Dale  was  more  inclined^ 
and  even  more  able,  to  appreciate  and  admire  the  better  side  of 
Tractarianism  than  Nonconformists  generally.  All  readers  of  his  bio- 
graphy mast  be  struck  with  the  extraordinary  breadth  of  his  sympathy. 
But  his  admiration  of  particular  qualities  in  individuals  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  agreement  with  their  distinctive  views.  He  had  learned, 
what  so  few  have  learned,  to  find  out  the  good  in  a  man,  and  to  honour 
him  for  that,  even  though  compelled  to  oppose  his  teaching  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  counteract  his  general  influence.  Thus,  while  he  could 
admire  George  Dawson  and  Dr.  Pnsey,  he  did,  when  occasion  required, 
oppose  the  theology  of  both.  The  mysticism  of  Newman  and  his  school 
attracted  him,  but  there  was  no  man  further  removed  from  sympathy 
with  their  sacerdotalism.  In  his  views  of  the  sacraments  he  differed 
widely  from  many  of  those  with  whom  he  was  most  closely  associated. 
But  this  difference  did  not  at  all  affect  his  whole  conception  of  experi- 
mental religion.  He  had  a  more  exalted  conception  of  the  value  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  as  an  instrument  of  spiritual  culture.  But  that  is 
the  whole  extent  of  the  divergence.  He  found  no  place  for  the  priest 
in  the  Church  of  Christ.  Even  the  Sacrament  was  precious  to  him 
only  as  bringing  his  own  soul  and  the  soul  of  every  true  recipient 
into  more  direct  communion  with  the  Saviour  Himself. 

It  is  in  an  entirely  different  direction  that  the  danger  of  Congre- 
gationalists,  at  all  events,  is  to  be  found.  A  love  for  intellectual  advance 
is  our  weakness — it  may  be  even  that  it  is  the  sin  which  easily  besets  us. 
We  pride  ourselves  on  our  freedom  from  the  tyranny  of  creeds,  on  the 
openness  of  mind  with  which  we  receive  new  lessons  of  truth  from 
whatever  side  and  in  whatever  form  they  come ;  on  being  abreast  of 
the  agCf  and  so  far  in  sympathy  with  its  ideas  that  we  can  meet  many 
of  the  objections  to  which  a  more  stereotyped  theology  can  give  no 
answer.  The  aim  is  surely  laudable  enough,  but  the  perils  to  which 
those  who  pursue  it  are  exposed  must  be  equally  manifest  The  rest- 
lessness of  the  age  may  affect  us  and  create  a  discontent  with  all  that 
is  simply  because  it  is.  Our  independence  of  the  past  may  be  pushed 
into  contempt  for  it.  Oar  determination  to  prove  all  things,  and  the 
value  we  put  on  clear  and  rational  thinking  may  pass  into  a  mere 
worship  of  intellect  which  forgets  that  the  primary  and  chief  condition 
of  the  entrance  into  the  heavenly  kingdom  is  that  we  be  converted  and 
become  as  little  children. 

There  have  been  theological  changes  which  could  not  but  affect  the 
tone  of  our  religious  life.  It  seems  hard  to  suggest  that  the  old 
Evangelical  ideal  had  in  it  a  certain  selfish  element,  remembering  that 
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the  men  who  were  traioed  under  ita  inflaence  were  foremost  in  the 
great  philanthropic  moTements  of  the  time.  Bat,  nndonbtedly,  the 
inSoence  of  their  theology,  of  their  awe-inspiring  conception  of  God, 
of  their  vivid  pictaree  of  the  **  terrore  of  the  Lord/'  of  their  theory  of 
eternal  panisbment,  was  to  concentrate  the  thoaght  on  their  personal 
ealvation.  It  woald  be  the  climax  of  injnatice  to  deny  or  forget 
that»  despite  all  snch  tendenciesi  nnmberB  of  the  disciples  of  thifi 
school  were  among  the  excellent  of  the  earth.  What  the  Pari  tan 
moYement  and  its  saccessors,  the  Wesleyan  awakening  and  the  Evan- 
gelical revival  (both  of  which,  despite  some  theological  differences, 
were  its  lineal  descendants),  have  done  for  British  Christianity,  and  for 
British  liberty  also,  it  woald  be  impossible  to  tell.  But,  as  every- 
where else,  there  always  were  those  who  abused  the  teachings  which 
the  narrowness  or  hardness  of  their  own  natore  prevented  them  from 
assimilating,  and  in  whom  all  the  worst  tendencies  of  the  system 
were  coilBpicxioas,  and  by  them  it  is  often  and  most  unfairly  judged. 

Oar  theological  conception  has  changed,  and  with  it  our  spiritual 
ideal  also.  The  recognition  that  "  God  is  love  "  as  the  central  truth 
of  the  Gospel  had  a  transforming  influence  on  the  entire  creed.  It 
could  not  fail  to  affect  the  idea  of  conversion.  There  was  a  time  when 
it  was  expected  that  the  Christian  should  be  able  to  describe  how  and 
when  the  great  change  was  etfected  in  hira,  and  often  even  to  describe 
the  successive  stages  by  which  the  soul  was  led  out  of  the  darkness  of 
unbelief  and  ungodliness  into  the  light  of  the  Gospel  It  was  inevit- 
able that  all  this  should  pass  away.  Indeed^  it  is  marvellous  how,  with 
the  New  Te&tament  in  their  hands,  this  miserable  Procrustean  theory  of 
conversion  could  ever  have  come  to  be  entertained.  There  are  two 
important  points  at  least  which  are  distinctly  recognised — first,  that 
in  individual  souls,*  with  their  infinite  varieties  of  temperament  and 
experience,  God  fulfils  Himself  in  different  ways;  aod  second,  that 
ihe  way  of  access  to  the  Father  of  infinite  love,  who  willeth  not  that 
any  should  perish,  can  be  made  difficult  only  by  the  unbelief  or  impeni- 
tence of  the  man  himself. 

The  serious  question  is,  whether  in  this  change  there  has  been  any 
weakening  of  the  necessity  of  conversion.  **The  definite  partiog  from 
sin,"  in  Sir  Edward  Russeirs  view,  **  was  the  idea  of  the  old  Evan- 
gelicals,*' It  is  not  uncharitable  to  say  that  there  is  need,  and  very 
serious  need,  to  insist  more  strongly  upon  that  as  a  primary  and 
essential  Christian  duty.  The  weakness  of  not  a  little  preaching  at 
the  present  time,  even  among  those  who  deeire  to  be  classed  as 
Evangelicals^  and  who,  so  far  as  the  acceptance  of  a  creed  is  concerned, 
really  so,  is  that  it  is  not  sufliciently  Evangelistic.     And  that 

reaknesB  is,  in  its  turn,  to  be  traced  back  to  a  defective  conception  of 
sin*     The  number  of  Evangelical  Nonconformists  who  are  untrue  to 

be  old  faith  ia  not  considerable.    There  is  a  larger  number  who  would 
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have  credit  for  intellectual  freedom  and  breadth  on  the  ground  that 
they  will  not  pronounce  any  theological  ahibboletbs,  and  insist  on 
stating  the  truths  which  they  hold  in  their  own  language.  But  there 
are  many  more  who  do  not  feel  the  absolute  necessity  of  perpetual 
insistence  on  the  great  fundamental  truths  which  are  at  the  root  of 
all  experimental  religion.  It  is  not  that  they  are  captivated  by  the 
attractions  of  a  high  ritual,  or  ascribe  any  special  grace  to  sacramentB. 
But  they  are  full  of  a  lofty  ideal  of  practical  Christianity^  which  they 
continually  keep  before  their  hearers.  They  are  ethical  teachers,  they 
are  full  of  humanitarian  sympathies,  they  are  ardent  social  reformers. 
The  one  thing  they  are  apt  to  forget  is  that  a  house  must  have 
foundations,  and  that  in  the  endeavour  to  build  up  this  lofty  character 
they  have  forgotten  this  necessary  condition. 

After  all,  the  worker  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
work  that  has  to  be  done.  No  more  valuable  contribution  can  be 
made  to  the  reform  of  society  than  the  training  of  godly  reformers. 
The  epithet  is  deliberately  chosen^  for  godliness  is  just  the  quality,  the 
necessity  for  which  is  too  often  overlooked.  There  are  not  a  few  active 
philanthropists  who  need  to  be  reminded  that  humanitarianism  is  not 
necessarily  Christianity.  A  friend  was  telling  me  recently  of  a  meeting  of 
some  Christian  brotherhood,  organised  on  a  purely  humanitarian  basis. 
After  some  speakers  had  spoken  in  earnest  terms  of  their  work  as  a 
service  to  Christ,  a  discordant  voice  was  heard  from  one  who  protested 
that  this  introduction  of  a  reference  to  Christian  motive  was  unnecessary, 
for,  as  for  himself,  pit;  for  his  poor  or  suffering  fellow  men  was  a  sufficient 
impulse.  A  reply  was  promptly  given,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the 
lesson  of  the  incident  was  laid  to  heart.  Service  for  man  is  the  true 
product  of  love  to  God,  and,  as  the  New  Testament  teaches,  the  best 
service  that  can  be  rendered  to  Him.  But  as  a  substitute  for  it,  it  is 
a  miserable  illusion.  It  would  be  peculiarly  unfortunate  if,  at  this 
crisis,  thtre  should  be  any  weakening  of  the  testimony  which  the  Free 
Churches  have  always  borne  on  this  point.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  danger. 

The  one  fortunate  circumstance  in  the  prcEent  controversy  is  the 
fact  that  its  real  nature  is  beginning  to  be  appreciated  on  all  sides. 
Here  is  what  the  Dean  of  Norwich  says  on  the  absurdity  of  con- 
centrating so  much  attention  on  mere  points  of  ritual : 

"  What  would  be  said  of  the  War  Office  if,  on  being  assured  oi  the 
existence,  extension,  and  even  organisation,  of  what  was  regarded  as[[a  per- 
fidious, yet  conscientious,  mutiny,  the  Commander-in-Chief  ordered  a  court- 
martial  on  a  most  laborious  officer  to  try  him  for  smoking  on  parade  ?  *  And 
how  would  the  inquiry  appear  if  it  turned  out  that  the  same,  or  some'other 
officer,  had  passed  on  the  cigars  to  those  next  in  rank  to  a  field-marshal, 
who  apparently  enjoyed  the  delicious  aroma  ?  '' 

Parallels  can  seldom  be  mtdd  to  run  on  all  fours,  bat  the  kind  of 
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proceeding  thus  described  has  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  fierce 
resistance  to  the  nse  of  incense.  Like  a  mnltitade  of  other  rites, 
which  in  themselves  are  almost  childish,  the  objection  to  it  is  because 
of  its  place  in  a  sacramental  system  which  is  in  distinct  antagonism 
to  what  has  been  known  and  prized  both  in  the  Establishment  and 
the  Free  Churches  as  Evangelical'  religion.  But  the  experience  of 
centuries  has  shown  the  vanity  of  any  dependence  on  law  to  uproot 
sacerdotalism  and  its  attenduit  evils.  All  that  Protestants  are 
entitled  to  ask — if  they  are  to  be  consistent  with  their  own  principles 
all  they  can  ask — ^is  that  the  law  shall  not  encourage  and  endow  the 
error.  Unfortunately  that  is  what  the  Evangelical  clergy  seem  in- 
disposed to  do.  The  Dean  of  Norwich^  for  example,  calls  out  for  new 
legislation : 

<^  I  for  one  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  deadlock,  persuaded,  as  I  am,  that,. 
unless  a  way  out  be  found,  there  is  nothing  before  the  Church  but  chartered 
robbery,  nothing  before  the  State  but  splendid  heathenism,  nothing  before 
the  throne  save  the  loftiest  personification  of  national  apostasy  and  an 
indelible  Ichabod  which  needs  no  Daniel  to  interpret." 

Such  an  utterance  makes  one  despair  of  the  party  whose  views  it 
represents.  It  is  a  kind  of  fine  writing  in  which  sounding  words 
conceal  the  absence  of  solid  argument.  What  it  really  means  is  that 
Protestantism  must  be  risked  rather  than  sacrifice  the  Establishment. 
And  this  position  is  taken  in  face  of  the  results  of  disestablishment 
in  the  sister  Church  of  Ireland.  But  enlargement  and  deliverance 
will  come  from  another  place.  The  English  laity  will  yet  save  the 
Establishment  from  being  un-protestantised,  and  they  will  save  it,  I 
venture  to  predict,  not  by  inflicting  a  new  iajustice,  but  by  abolishing 
that  which  already  exists.  Under  religious  equality  truth  and  error 
will  wrestle  for  the  mastery  in  the  field  of  argument,  and,  as  we  all 
believe  in  God,  we  cannot  doubt  the  issue. 

J.  Guinness  Rogers. 


A  TRIP  TO  LAKE  BALKASH. 


ONE  fine  morning,  at  the  beginning  of  last  February,  I  left  my 
hotel  at  Yiemy  and  started  on  a  sporting  expedition  to  Lake 
Balkash.  When  I  say  that  I  left  my  hotel,  thip,  perhaps,  hardly 
conveys  a  correct  notion  to  an  English  reader,  the  hotel  being  merely 
a  wooden  stmctnre  with  five  rooms,  bare,  thongh  dean ;  there  was, 
indeed,  not  even  a  bed.  Here  I  was  served  with  nothing  to  eat  or 
drink  bnt  the  inevitable  samovar^  or  nm  of  boiling  water  heated  by 
charcoal.  Englishmen  do  not  like  these  arrangements,  and  snch  a 
diet  is  not  suited  to  their  constitutions.  I  mnst  own  I  was  somewhat 
disappointed  in  the  leading  hotel  of  Yiemy — a  town  of  25,000 
inhabitants  and  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Semiritche,  in  the 
dominion  of  Siberia-^for  I  had  made  a  long  .journey  from  India  of 
some  800  miles  to  get  there,  and  my  mind  had  been  fixed — perhaps 
greedily — on  many  savoury  dishes,  as  a  pleasant  change  to  the  plain 
fare  I  had  enjoyed  on  the  Pamirs  and  on  my  journey.  But  it  was 
not  to  be. 

My  destination  was  Lake  Balkash,  which,  as  any  one  who  will  look 
at  the  map  may  see,  lies  partly  in  Siberia  and  partly  in  the  Steppes ; 
and  my  object  in  going  there  was  to  try  to  shoot  the  tiger  of  those 
patts,  which  I  hoped  might  prove  to  be  of  the  same  species  as  the 
Korean  animal. 

I  started  with  two  sledges,  containing  myself  and  my  Ladaki  cook 
and  a  curious  man  from  Khotan  who  had  attached  himself  to  me  on 
the  way  from  Kashmir,  together  with  a  certain  quantity  of  rifies, 
stores,  &c.  The  proprietor  of  the  barrack  before  mentioned  kindly 
came  with  me  to  make  the  banddbast  at  the  village  I  was  to  start 
from,  where  he  owned  a  shop,  principally  useful  in  keeping  the  whole 
of  the  Coseack  village — man,  woman,  and  child — in  a  perpetual  state 
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of  drtinkenuess.  This  village,  lii&k  by  name,  is  sitnated  on  the  Hi 
River,  where  the  main  road  to  Omsk  crosses  the  river  by  a  very  fine 
bridge.  The  weather  beiog  very  cold,  generally  about  zero,  the  snow 
was  firm  and  the  gledges  ran  smoothly  and  pleasantly,  so  mnch  so 
that  my  invaluable  cook,  who  was  the  only  person  whose  language  I 
conld  understand,  and  who  therefore  always  had  the  place  of  honour 
by  my  side,  feU  fast  asleep  and  dropped  off  into  the  enow.  I  did  not 
discover  his  loss  for  some  time»  as  I  was  in  much  the  same  state 
myself.  He  took  a  long  time  to  catch  us  up,  all  the  better,  no  doubt, 
for  some  sharp  exercise,  llisk  was  seventy-five  versta  away,  bat  the 
ponies  were  good  ones  and  no  changing  was  necessary. 

It  was  about  three  oclock  in  the  afternoon  when  I  got  to  the 
village,  and  the  owner  of  the  hotel  took  me  at  once  to  his  shop,  where 
I  was  to  stay.  I  found,  as  is  usual  in  this  part  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
that  I  was  expected  to  make  myself  comfortable  in  a  small  and  very 
stuffy  room,  with  two  or  three  females  of  various  ages  and  some  half- 
dozen  eqaalling  children ;  the  prospect*  therefore,  from  the  com- 
mencement was  not  alluring ;  but  travellers  must  put  up  with  small 
inconveniences  of  this  sort,  and  I  remembered  that  I  was  not  shooting 
in  India  or  Kashmir,  where  the  people  do  not  shock  one's  modesty  to 
the  Bame  extent.  The  first  thing  was  to  send  for  the  principal 
Coflsack  hunters  of  the  place,  and  make  an  arrangement  with  some  of 
them  to  accompany  me  on  my  expedition ;  but  I  soon  found  that  thia 
was  no  easy  matter,  for  when  they  heard  that  I  was  going  after  tiger, 
and  not  after  the  more  homely  pig  and  pheasant,  they  began  one  and 
all  to  make  excuses.  One  said — not  that  I  mean  to  be  profane — that 
he  had  married  a  wife  and  could  not  leave  her,  as  she  had  not  had 
tin^  to  produce  a  family  to  keep  her  company.  Another  maintained 
he  had  a  stiff  arm,  and  could  not  raise  a  gun;  the  third  was  evidently 
too  old  and  inactive,  though  he  professed  to  have  killed  two  tigers  in 
his  lifetime.  The  three  first  arriyals  proving  unsatisfactory,  another 
man  was  sent  for.  Hib  name  was  Borodicheuj  and  his  face  had  a 
very  unpleasant  expression ;  however,  he  expressed  himself  as  willing 
to  come  with  me  and  bring  two  companions  with  him,  who  were,  like 
himself,  both  good  shots  and  brave  men,  and  who  knew  the  500  yersts 
of  country  below  the  bridge  throagh  which  the  Bi  River  passes  before 
it  empties  itself  into  the  great  lake  of  Balkash.  It  was  in  the  dense 
reed  jungle  which  extends  for  many  miles  on  either  side  of  the  river, 
and  especially  near  the  estuary — where  there  is  a  swampy  district  much 
reaembling  the  Sonderbunds  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  at  this  time 
of  year,  all  frozen  solid — that  I  hoped  to  find  the  cunning  tiger. 
Terras  having  been  settled  and  liberal  backsheesh  promised  in  case  of 
Buocess,  the  next  thing  to  do  was  to  supply  the  party  with  a  bottle  of 
arrack^  or  neat  spirit,  and  when  they  had  added  some  turpentine  to 
it — for  neat  spirit  is  not  strong  enough  for  their  stomachs — thejy 
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appeared  to  be  in  a  very  pleasant  frame  of  mind.  The  question  of 
transport  bad  then  to  be  considered,  and  this  was  no  easy  matter  to 
arrange.  No  one  would  let  me  the  necessary  camels  and  ponies  on 
hire  for  a  month ;  such  an  arrangement  was  not  customary  there ; 
besides,  their  animals  would  not  be  able  to  get  any  grass,  and  would 
die  or  be  stolen.  This,  I  may  say,  was  pure  imagination  on  their 
part,  as  the  Elirghiz  had  large  stocks  of  grass  everywhere ;  but  I 
noticed  this  extraordinary  ignorance  of  the  conditions  of  the  country 
within  a  comparatively  short  distance  as  being  a  feature  amongst  the 
Russians  of  this  part  of  Central  Asia  from  highest  to  lowest.  It  is 
not  remarkable,  perhaps,  as  the  Russian  traveller  or  sportsman  is  a 
rarity,  his  efforts  being  mainly  confined  to  the  shooting  of  the  pig  and 
pheasant,  or  even  of  that  diBScult  animal  the  hare,  when  not  moving  too 
rapidly.  After  much  discussion,  extremely  trying  to  the  temper — 
since  my  Ladaki  Khalik,  who  was  my  interpreter,  was,  like  myself, 
ignorant  of  Russian,  and  Turki,  as  spoken  by  the  Russians  and 
Kirghiz  of  these  parts,  is  very  different  from  that  of  Chinese  Tur- 
kestan or  the  Pamirs — an  arrangement  was  come  to  with  three  men, 
who  undertook  to  convey  the  party  in  sledges  for  a  day  or  two,  after 
which  I  should  have  to  requisition  transport  and  riding  ponies  for 
myself  and  the  Cossacks  from  the  Kirghiz,  who  were  said  to  be 
numerous  all  the  way.  This  agreement  being  settled,  more  arrack 
and  turpentine  was  necessary  for  the  sledge-drivers,  and  it  was  a  long 
time  before  I  got  rid  of  the  lot. 

Amongst  the  Babel  of  voices  which  had  been  filling  the  room 
during  the  palaver  I  caught. the  sound  of  the  well-known  language  of 
Hindustan,  and  on  asking  the  speaker  who  he  was  and  where  •  he 
came  from,  he  told  me  that  he  was  a  Taranchi,*  and  that  he  had  li^ed 
for  some  years  in  India,  where  he  had  been  employed  in  the  Com- 
missariat Department;  he  had  found  his  way  there  from  Mecca, 
whither  he  had  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  with  his  father.  On  the  death 
of  the  latter  he  had  returned,  through  Afghanistan,  to  his  native 
village  close  by,  where  he  had  a  number  of  relations  and  owned  a 
small  holding  of  land.  As  he  spoke  Kirghiz  fluently  and  understood 
Kbghiz  ways,  I  thought  he  might  be  useful,  and  accordingly  attached 
him  to  my  following  till  I  should  return ;  he  turned  out  useful  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  most  interesting  to  talk  to,  as  he  seemed  to  have 
been  everywhere  in  India.     He  had  been  at  Penjdeh  at  the  time  of 

*  The  Taranchis  are  a  people  who  were  transferred  by  the  Chinese  Qovemment  from 
Eashgar  to  Kuldja  after  a  revolt  about  a  century  ago.  In  Turki  language  the  word 
signifies  "peasant,"  though  origincdly  they  were  tarts  (merchants).  They  revolted 
a  second  time  simultaneously  with  the  Kashgarians  under  Yakub  Beg,  when,  in  spite  of 
the  smallness  of  their  numbers,  they  massacred  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Chinese. 
Later  on,  in  1882,  when  the  Russians,  who  had  been  adminiBtering  Kuldja  for  some 
years,  gave  back  the  country  to  the  Chinese,  most  of  the  Taranchis,  fearing  reprisals, 
settled  in  Russian  territory. 
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the  Basso-Afghan  '*  incident/'  and  gave  me  a  graphic  description  of 
the  affair. 

Seeing  that  there  woald  evidently  be  a  difficolty  about  transport 
hereafter,  and  that  the  more  lightly  I  travelled  the  better,  I  thought 
it  would  be  beet  to  rough  it  a  bit,  and  accordingly  left  behind  the 
greater  part  of  my  stores,  and  also  some  extra  thick  clothing  of 
various  kinds,  taking  only  some  flour  and  tea.  I  had  been  told  that 
the  cold  at  Balkash  would  not  be  more  excessive  than  at  Yiemy ;  but 
this,  like  most  of  the  information  given,  me  during  this  trip,  was  not 
strictly  the  truth,  for  the  mercury  daring  the  next  month  usually  fell 
to  30°  Fahr.  below  zero — a  small  difference  of  some  30"*.  I  suffered, 
therefore,  somewhat  from  my  good  intentions ;  but  when  those  who 
should  know  make  these  trifling  errors,  what  can  a  stranger  do  but 
fall  into  them  ? 

Leaving  my  Khotan  acquisition  mth  my  dogs  and  most  of  my 
baggage  behind,  I  started  the  next  morning  with  three  sledges.  A 
large  quantity  of  bread  had  to  be  taken  for  the  half-dozen  mongrel 
dogs  who  accompanied  the  Cossacks,  and  who  all  bore  marks  of  much 
fighting  with  wild  boars.  One  in  particular,  which  afterwards  became 
a  favourite  of  mine,  was  minus  one  eye  and  also  lacked,  some  of  the 
bony  structure  of  his  head,  a  malformation  accounted  for  by  a  tusk 
thrust  from  below  his  jaw  through  his  eye.  Two  of  the  Cossacks 
lingered  behind  with  one  sledge,  to  make,  as  they  said,  some  final 
arrangements  ;  they  turned  up  late  in  the  evening  much  the  worse  for 
liquor. 

The  Hi  River,  alongside  which  the  way  lay,  is  a  fine  broad  river, 
and  was  now  of  course  covered  with  thick  ice.  After  crossing  the 
bridge  we  entered  on  the  bare  steppe,  occasionally  crossing  the  river 
in  search  of  a  better  road,  for  there  was  no  regular  track.  The 
fledges  conveyed  us  a  hundred  versts  down  the  river  in  a  couple  of 
days,  and  then  the  drivers  said  they  musb  return,  and  the  difficalties 
of  providing  transport  and  riding-ponies  for  my  onward  progress  at 
once  commenced.  The  Kirghiz  were  not  used  to  travellers  or  sports- 
men coming  that  way,  the  only  European  stranger  they  ever  saw  being 
a  very  occasional  Russian  Sous-Chef  of  the  district ;  and  as  this 
•officiid,  being  on  Government  business,  had  to  be  provided  with  trans- 
port and  supplies  gratis  during  his  tour,  they  thought  that  I  also  must 
be  an  o£5cial,  although  my  old  puttoo  coat  did  not,  it  appeared  to  me, 
bear  much  resemblance  to  the  Eussian  official  uniform.  I  offered  very 
liberal  payment  for  transport,  but  in  vain,  and  much  to  the  surprise  of 
the  Russian  Cossacks,  who  by  no  means  approved  of  my  actions,  and 
promised  that  ponies  should  be  forthcoming  the  following  morniug. 
Accordingly,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  they  and  the  Taranchi  rode  off  on 
the  sledge  ponies  and  scattered  themselves  over  the  steppe  to  search 
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for  Kirghiz  yourtas  where  they  might  find  means  of  transport. 
After  about  two  hours  the  Taranchi  returned  in  a  very  disheyelled 
state  and  with  most  of  his  clothes  torn  off  his  back.  On  my  asking 
him  what  had  happened  he  said  that  he  had  found  two  ponies  tethered 
by  a  Kirghiz  encampment,  and  that  he  was  leading  them  away  when 
he  was  assaulted  by  a  crowd  of  these  nomads,  who  beat  him  severely, 
and  he  had  to  run  away.  I  thought  it  very  natural  that  they  should 
do  so,  but  he  said  it  was  the  custom  to  seize  ponies  if  the  Kirghiz 
would  not  give  them  willingly,  and  that  by  the  Government  parwana 
that  I  held  I  was  authorised  to  do  so.  Presently  he  went  ofiE  again 
with  a  gun  over  his  shoulder  and  accompanied  by  another  man.  Some 
time  afterwards  far  in  the  distance  I  heard  a  gun-shot ;  he  told  me 
the  next  morning  that  no  damage  had  been  done:  he  had  only 
frightened  his  late  assailants  with  the  noise. 

Next  morning  I  found  that  sufficient  ponies  had  been  collected 
during  the  night  to  make  a  start ;  accordingly  we  pushed  on  forty 
versts,  keeping  near  the  river :  it  was  very  dull  work,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  look  at  except  the  great  frozen  stream  and  boundless  steppe, 
covered  with  a  stunted  sort  of  Ihaurtsa^  stretching  away  flat  as  a  pan- 
cake as  far  as  we  could  see.  Everywhere  there  were  hares  in  thou- 
sands ;  poor  brutes,  they  looked  half-starved  in  the  snow :  the  dogs 
tried  hard  to  catch  them,  but  in  vain,  the  heavy  going  effectually 
preventing  any  chance  of  a  kill.  The  Cossack  Borodichen,  whom  I 
had  constituted  as  head  shikari,  soon  showed  me  he  could  shoot ;  for, 
sitting  on  his  pony,  he  killed  two  hares  with  his  military  rifle  with  one 
bullet  each  at  seventy  yards ;  and  the  pony  was  not  over-steady  either, 
for  the  Kirghiz  in  this  part  of  the  country  do  not  shoot.  I  asked  him 
if  he  was  the  best  shot  in  hia  sotnia,  and  he  said  yes,  which  I  was 
very  glad  to  hear.  With  the  exception  of  hares,  and  later  in  the  day 
a  few  pheasants,  there  were  no  signs  of  life  to  be  seen,  except  occa- 
sionally in  the  distance  a  Kirghiz  yourta  with  the  smoke  curling  out 
of  the  hole  in  the  centre.  Towards  evening  we  came  on  an  encamp- 
ment of  three  yourtas;  but  all  the  male  kind  belonging  to  them 
appeared  to  be  away ;  the  wife  and  her  daughters  did  the  honours,  and 
a  curious-looking  lot  they  were — the  latter  looking  especially  Mongo- 
lian, with  very  high  cheek-bones  and  very  thin  cotton  clothing ;  how 
they  exist  in  this  bitter  cold  is  more  than  I  can  understand.  My 
servant  said  they  were  like  Gurkhas,  but  as  I  have  never  seen  real 
Gurkha  ladies  I  cannot  say  whether  they  were  or  not.  Soon  after  I 
had  arrived  a  Kirghiz  chuprasi,  or  jiggit,  as  in  Eussia  they  term 
indiscriminately  the  numerous  class  that  we  in  India  call  chuprasi, 
peon,  dakwallah,  &c.,  came  in  from  some  neighbouring  yourta,  and  to 
him  I  entrusted  the  task  of  dividing  the  money  for  the  six  ponies  and 
two  camels  which  had  carried  the  party  and  the  baggage.  I  thought, 
that  as  he  was  in  the  employment  of  the  chief  of  the  district  he  could 
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be  trnsted  to  carry  out  this  somewhat  thankless  task^  for  I  found  it 
•difficalt  to  make  the  Kirghiz  understand  what  the  money  was  for  and 
how  mach  each  was  to  receive.  He  promised  to  divide  it  as  I  told 
him ;  bat  of  coarse  I  afterwards  foand  oat  he  had  not  parted  with  a 
&rthing. 

At  this  pointy  some  150  versts  below  Ilisk,  we  came  on  the  com- 
mencement of  the  great  rash-jungle :  the  rushes  were  very  tall  and 
strong,  considerably  over  the  head  of  a  man  on  horseback.     No  tigers 
were  reported   here,   but  there  were  plenty  of  wild  pigs,  and  the 
Cossacks  were  out  early  to  try  and  shoot  some  for  the  dogs,  who 
promised  to  fare  but  badly,  seeing  that  the  Bassians  had  already  eaten 
most  of  the  huge  load  of  bread  which  I  had  intended  to  be  used  for 
them,  and  I  had  not  enough  cartridges  to  spare  to  shoot  hares  for 
their  food.     Neither  Eussians  nor  Kirghiz  will  eat  these  hares,  as 
they  say  the  dark  flesh  is  not  good ;  I  had  some  soup  made  which  I 
found  good  enough,  though  of  course  not  coming  up  to  hare  soup  as 
we  get  it  in  England.     There  was  not  the  same  difficulty  about 
transport  here,  as  there  were  plenty  of  camels  and  ponies  about  in  the 
jungle,  and  sufficient  of  these  were  soon  caught  and  loaded.     My 
spirits  began  to  rise  at  the  sight  of  the  jungle,  which  became  denser 
and  wider  the  farther  we  went,  while  the  numerous  tracks  of  pig, 
jeran,  wolves,  &a,  which  were  to  be  seen  everywhere  in  the  enow, 
gave  the  place  a  sporting  appearance.     About  midday  we  came  to  a 
Kirghiz  encampment,  where  there  was  a  mud  house  and  some  ym/rtm. 
The  Cossacks  told  me  that  the  owner  was  a  very  rich  Kirghiz  Beg, 
and  that  they  knew  him  well ;  so  we  went  inside  and  found  a  room 
.warmed  to  an  extreme  heat  by  a  Russian  stove,  and  made  very  com- 
fortable with  numbers  of  rugs  and  felt  numdahs  made  by  the  Kirghiz 
women,  many  of  them   prettily  embroidered.     He  gave  us  tea  and 
little  pebbles  of  flour  fried  in  ghi^  and  also  dried  apricots.     I  asked 
the  Beg  how  many  ponies  and  irml  (meaning  cattle,  sheep,  &c.)  he 
possessed,  and  he  told  me  that  he  owned  about  twenty  ponies  and  300 
sheep.    The  Cossacks  laughed  at  this  ;  so  I  told  them  to  explain  that 
I  was  not  an  official  but  an  English  traveller,  and  that  he  need  not  be 
afraid  of  telling  me  the  truth  as  to  his  possessions.     On  this  he  said 
that  he  owned  500  ponies  and  3000  maU    The  Kirghiz,  having  to  pay 
a  tax  on  each  beast  to  the  Government,  in  addition  to  the  tax  of  eight 
roubles  per  yoxLtta^  naturally  wish  to  conceal  their  riches  as  much  as 
possible.     I  asked  him,  if  he  had  any  really  good  pony  handy,  to  let 
me  see  it,  as  I  was  anxious  to  see  a  first-class  Kirghiz  pony.     They 
soon  fetched  a  good-looking  white  animal  which  had  a  yoxirga  like  the 
wind.      Ymirga^  to  explain  the  word,  means  a  peculiar  running  swing 
when  a  pony  moves  both  fore  and  hind  of  either  side  simultaneously : 
the  motion  is  very  easy,  as  the  rider  is  not  moved  in  his  saddle :  a 
good  yourga  pony  will  cover  an  immense  distance  of  ground  in  a  day, 
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bat  the  action  is  a  tiring  one  for  the  animal.  All  over  Asia  this 
motion  is  general  and  commands  a  higher  price.  At  night  we  got  to 
two  Kirghiz  yourtas,  where  we  were  a  nice  little  family  party,  five  of 
my  following  and  an  eqnal  namber  of  Kirghiz  occupying  one  hnt, 
whilst  I  and  three  Kirghiz  took  the  other.  There  were  no  ponies 
here,  bo  off  went  the  foragers  to  seize  what  they  could.  The  Taranchi 
and  a  Jiggit  with  him  were  again  routed,  so  I  sent  one  of  the  Cossacks 
with  them  to  seize  the  culprits  and  bring  them  to  me.  They  were 
very  full  of  apologies ;  but  as  they  had  been  shown  the  Government 
panvana  written  in  their  own  language  as  well  as  in  Russian,  there 
was  no  excuse  for  them  ;  so  I  told  the  Cossacks  to  bring  them  along 
on  foot  the  next  day's  march,  when  I  would  hand  them  over  to  the 
voltes,  or  Kirghiz  officer,  who  was  said  to  have  his  headquarters  forty 
versts  lower  down  the  river.  Daring  the  evening  a  fine  large  sheep 
was  brought  as  a  present  to  propitiate  me  and  induce  me  to  let  the 
men  go  ;  but  I  sternly  refused  all  attempts  at  bribery,  and  told  them 
to  take  it  away.  Unfortunately,  the  Cossacks  caught  sight  of  it,  and 
were  not  so  scrupulous,  as  they  immediately  seized  and  cut.  its  throat, 
eating  most  of  it  themselves  and  giving  the  remainder  to  the  dogs.  I 
was  very  much  annoyed  at  their  action,  as  of  course  the  Kirghiz 
imagined  that  I  was  cognisant  of  it,  which  was  by  no  means  the  case, 
since  I  only  discovered  what  had  occurred  the  following  evening,  when 
there  was  no  chance  of  paying  for  the  animal.  I  don't  think,  how- 
ever, that  it  mattered  much,  as  the  Kirghiz  are  not  accustomed  to  be 
paid  for  sheep,  and  all  the  way  only  tardily  appreciated  the  fact  that 
I  wished  to  pay  for  them. 

We  started  the  next  morning,  with  the  retinue  largely  swelled  by 
the  Kirghiz  culprits  and  numerous  female  relatives  who  had  previously 
been  drawn  up  in  a  line  outside  the  yotirta  ready  to  burst  into  lamen- 
tations and  tears  on  my  appearance.  This  they  did  with  right  good 
will,  but  as  there  was  nothing  in  their  appearance  to  soften  my  heart, 
I  paid  no  attention.  The  ponies  carrying  the  baggage  were  loaded  so 
badly  and  were  so  thin  that  about  half-way  I  thought  it  prudent  to 
capture  and  load  two  camels  which  happened  to  be  within  sight,  and 
to  turn  the  ponies  loose.  When  we  got  near  the  encampment  of  the 
Yolus  I  told  the  Cossacks  to  let  the  Kirghiz  offenders  go,  as  their 
relations  made  such  a  noise  crying,  and  I  had  not  the  heart  to  take 
them  before  their  chief,  who  has  considerable  magisterial  powers  of 
fining  and  imprisonment :  there  was  much  kissing  of  my  foot  and 
salaaming  in  consequence,  and  doubtless  the  walk  of  forty  versts  was 
highly  beneficial  to  them  all.  The  Yolus,  I  found,  had  a  little  collec- 
tion of  mud  houses,  into  one  of  which  I  was  shown  ;  and  very  warm 
and  pleasant,  after  the  bitter  cold  outside,  the  room  was,  warmed  by  a 
Eussian  stove  and  plenty  of  rugs  on  the  floor  and  walls.  The  Yolus 
belonged,  he  told  me,  to  the  Kopal  district,  and  had  some  1500  yourtas 
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under  him  from  which  he  collected  the  taxes  for  Government^  and 
whose  internal  affairs  he  managed  generally.  I  asked  him  about 
Shikar,  and  he  told  me  that  there  were  tigers  forty  versts  lower  down 
— at  leasts  he  had  heard  so — but  he  would  accompany  me  himself  the 
next  day  and  do  what  he  could  to  assist  me  in  obtaining  reliable 
information.  I  spent  a  comfortable  night  in  his  house,  being  waited 
on  by  a  very  charming  young  woman  who,  I  elicited,  was  the  daughter- 
in-law  of  the  Volus,  and  really  extremely  good-looking  for  a  Kirghiz. 
We  had  a  very  superior  lot  of  ponies  provided  the  next  day  ;  so, 
leaving  the  baggage  under  the  escort  of  one  Cossack  to  follow,  I  and 
the  remainder  of  the  party  went  on  at  a  great  pace.  We  struck  the 
river  again  thirty  versts  lower  down,  and  very  sporting  the  country 
looked  :  the  stream  divided  here  into  several  channels,  with  many 
islands  covered  with  jungle  scattered  about ;  numerous  creeks  and 
nallahs  branched  off  from  the  river,  and  a  belt  of  reed-jungle  twenty 
feet  in  height  bordered  the  right  bank  on  which  I  was,  and  extended 
to  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  so  into  the  steppe  :  altogether  it  was  an 
ideal  place  for  tiger. 

A  decrepit  old  Kirghiz  who  lived  in  a  hut  by  the  river- side  told  me 
that  there  were  tigers  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  a  Nogai  mer- 
chant, who  had  an  encampment  some  distance  lower  down,  had  killed 
a  large  female  the  previous  day  by  means  of  poisoned  meat :  he  had 
laid  several  pieces  about  on  various  jungle  paths,  and  one  of  them  had 
happened  to  come  in  the  tiger's  way.  This  was  not  very  good  news, 
and  I  was  afraid  lest  the  Cossacks'  dogs  might  pick  up  some  of  the 
carrion  by  chance  ;  however,  the  Cossacks  did  not  seem  to  fear  such 
a  contingency,  and  it  would  not  have  been  much  loss  if  they  had,  for 
the  dogs  were  quite  useless  and  devoid  of  any  idea  of  following  up  a 
beast  by  scent.  I  directed  the  owner  of  the  hut  to  send  the  baggage 
on  an  animal  to  some  yourtas  reported  a  little  lower  down,  whilst  I 
and  the  Cossacks  and  my  Taranchi  friend  crossed  the  river  to  look  for 
tracks  of  tiger  in  the  snow.  There  were  several  large  islands  here 
and  there  between  the  different  channels  that  the  river  formed,  and 
we  paid  particular  attention  to  those  that  had  a  likely  appearance.  I 
saw  at  once  that  the  only  chance  of  getting  a  tiger  would  be  to  mark 
him  down  on  an  island  where  a  drive  could  be  arranged,  or  in  some 
isolated  piece  of  jungle  of  which  the  extent  was  known  :  to  attempt  a 
drive  in  the  miles  upon  miles  of  dense  reeds  was  useless,  and  the 
number  of  Kirghiz  to  be  obtained  was  limited :  on  an  island,  there- 
fore, lay  the  best  chance  of  success. 

At  the  foot  of  a  long  and  somewhat  narrow  piece  of  land  which 
jutted  into  the  river  from  the  opposite  bank  we  found  the  first  tracks 
of  tiger.  There  were  two  of  them,  and  evidently  full-grown;  they 
had  gone  up  stream  apparently  four  or  five  days  ago,  but  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  say  how  recent  the  tracks  were,  as  no  fresh  snow  had  fallen  for 
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a  month.  We  followed  the  tracks  for  a  long  distance,  sometimeB 
having  to  force  our  way  through  the  most  tangled  and  difficult  jungle 
I  have  ever  seen.  Very  often,  too,  one  would  come  across  a  place 
where  the  reeds  had  been  bent  to  the  ground  either  by  wind  or  snow, 
forming  a  bed  some  yards  in  depth.  Our  Kirghiz  guides  always  went 
first,  and  it  was  amusing  to  watch  their  sturdy  ponies  in  such  a  place : 
they  could  of  course  find  no  foothold  for  their  feet,  which  plunged  into 
the  reeds,  but  could  not  reach  terra  fimia  ;  thus  they  would  struggle 
vainly  to  get  out  of  their  dilemma,  throwing  themselves  into  extra- 
ordinary attitudes,  while  the  rider  eat  quietly  in  the  saddle,  and 
eventually  the  poor  pony,  quite  exhausted,  would  subside  quietly  on 
its  side.  Such  places  as  these  necessitated  long  detours,  and  as  it  was 
getting  late,  the  evenings  being  short,  I  thought  we  had  better  leave 
the  tracks  and  return  to  camp,  where  we  could  discuss  the  situation 
better.  This  took  us  some  time,  over  much  ice  and  through  trouble- 
some tree-jungle,  and  it  was  nearly  dark  before  we  came  to  the 
Kirghiz  encampment  that  I  had  elected  to  stay  in.  After  dinner  I 
held  a  consultation  with  ^  the  Cossacks,  who  wanted  to  stay  here  and 
look  for  the  two  tigers  whose  tracks  we  had  seen  ;  I  was  against  this 
plan,  as  every  one  had  told  me  that  tigers  were  more  numerous  near 
the  estuary  of  the  river.  Subsequently  I  found  that  this,  like  most 
other  information  given  me,  was  quite  a  delusion,  and  I  should  have 
done  better  to  have  followed  the  Cossacks*  advice,  as  the  jungle  higher 
up  the  river,  in  which  direction  the  beasts  had  gone,  was  not  nearly 
BO  extensive  as  lower  down. 

The  next  day  we  moved  twenty  versts  lower  down,  to  the  house  of 
the  Nogai  merchant,  dividing  our  forces  on  the  way,  one  party 
crossing  the  river  to  explore  the  jungle  on  the  far  side,  whilst  I  and 
some  others  stayed  on  the  nearer  bank.  There  were  traces  of  tiger 
in  several  places,  but  none  very  recent.  I  shot  some  pheasants,  of 
which  there  were  any  quantity  sunning  themselves  on  a  bank  at  the 
edge  of  the  reeds ;  the  dear  old  "  Cock  !  cock  !  cock  !  "  as  the  birds 
rose  and  fiew  back  to  their  jungle  home,  sounded  pleasantly  to  the 
ear,  and  reminded  me  of  many  pleasant  scenes  in  a  better  country 
than  this.  We  could  watch  the  birds  for  a  great  distance,  with  wings 
motionless,  skimming  over  the  tops  of  the  huge  expanse  of  trees,  and 
then  gradually  sinking  out  of  view  :  it  was  a  pretty  sight,  and  looking 
at  the  bright  clear  sky,  the  huge  frozen  river,  and  the  never-ending 
steppe  behind  as  a  background  in  the  distance,  I  felt  that  there  was 
much  in  nature  to  atone  for  the  discomforts  of  travelling.  I  shot 
half  a  dozen  pheasants  on  my  way  ;  they  were  simply  in  hundreds,  and 
real  good  fliers  too.  The  bird  was  slightly  smaller  than  our  pheasant  in 
England,  and  had  a  larger  ring  of  white  on  his  neck ;  the  plumage, 
though  very  beautiful,  hardly  possessed  to  my  eyes  the  brilliant  colour- 
ing of  the  sporting  British  bird.     Still  they  were  fine  birds,  and  good 
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enough  eating ;  in  fact,  I  generally  lived  on  pheasant  the  whole  of 
my  trip. 

The  Nogai  merchant  had  a  mad  hat  with  two  rooms,  one  of  which 
had  been  prepared  for  me ;  he  had  got  a  Bassian  stove  of  a  sort,  and 
lots  of  felt  and  rags  on  the  walls  and  floor,  and  I  was  therefore  in 
clover.  He  was  a  very  saperior  man,  I  foand,  and  had  received  some 
edacation  at  Krasnovodzk,  where  his  home  was — a  place  abont  1200 
miles  from  here,  in  Siberia.  Every  winter  he  came  to  the  Ili  Biver 
to  purchase  camels,  ponies,  and  mal  generally  from  the  Kirghiz,  and 
then,  when  winter  was  nearly  over,  he  retamed  on  his  long  journey 
to  re-sell  at  a  good  profit.  What  a  distance  to  come,  and  how  tired 
one  would  get  of  marching  1200  miles  over  the  steppes ! — the  tarantass 
is  bad  enough.  I  ascertained  that  there  were  tigers  generally  to  be 
found  close  by,  and  that  the  merchant  had  laid  down  poisoned  meat 
three  months  ago  without  any  success  until  yesterday,  when  a  tigress 
had  been  killed :  he  promised  to  show  me  the  skin  secretly  when 
every  one  else  had  gone  to  sleep.  He  informed  me  that  every  year 
half  a  dozen  tigers  were  poisoned,  as  a  rule,  and  that  he  and  his 
servant,  who  was  in  another  place  rather  higher  up,  obtained  three  or 
four  skins  every  year  by  laying  down  poisoned  carcases,  or  occasionally 
by  purchasing  from  the  Kirghiz,  who  killed  the  animals  by  similar 
means.  One  could  not  say  anything  against  such  an  unsportsmanlike 
proceeding ;  for,  as  I  said  before,  Russians  do  not  resemble  Britishers 
in  their  love  of  travel  and  sport,  and  they  are  only  too  glad  to  pur- 
chase a  tiger-skin  however  obtained.  The  Kirghiz  of  these  parts  are 
not  great  sportsmen;  and  in  such  dense  reeds,  where,  generally 
speaking,  there  are  no  trees  suflSciently  large  to  build  a  machan  to 
sit  in  over  a  kill,  even  if  you  could  get  one,  a  heavy  rifle  is  required. 
First-class  rifles,  however,  in  the  hands  of  natives  are  not  encouraged 
by  the  Bussians,  who  do  not  in  this  follow  our  Indian  system,  and 
hence  the  natives  very  wisely  leave  the  tigers  alone,  unless  they  find 
a  small  cub,  when  they  kill  him  or  try  to  capture  him  alive,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Curiously  enough,  the  tigers  but  very  rarely  attack  their 
cattle — a  remarkable  fact,  seeing  that  the  cattle  and  sheep  wander 
where  they  please  in  the  jungle.  I  was  told  that  during  the  last  ten 
years  only  two  cases  had  been  known  in  which  tigers  had  killed  cattle. 
The  explanation  undoubtedly  lies  in  the  fact  that  pigs  swarm  every- 
where, and  that  the  tigers  prefer  pork  to  anything  else.  The  Nogai 
promised  to  accompany  me  the  next  day  for  a  short  distance  towards 
Balkash,  and  show  me  the  favourite  places  for  tigers,  and,  before 
parting  for  the  night,  he  urged  me  to  accept  as  a  present  the  skin  of 
the  tigress  he  had  killed  the  day  before. 

The  next  day  we  made  an  early  start,  the  baggage-men,  with  my 
servant,  being  ordered  to  march  down  stream  till  they  happened  to 
chance  on  a  Kirghiz  encampment  towards  evening.     Several  Kirghiz 
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who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  jungle  from  long  experience  came 
with  us,  and  altogether  there  was  a  great  cavalcade.  When  we  got 
to  the  river  we  divided  into  smaller  parties  in  the  usual  manner, 
having  agreed  that  if  any  party  found  really  fresh  tracks,  or  actually 
saw  a  tiger,  they  should  light  a  fire  on  one  of  the  numerous  little 
hillocks  which  were  constantly  met  with.  I  crossed  the  river,  in  the 
middle  of  which,  somewhat  to  my  surprise,  was  a  piece  of-  unfrozen 
water :  the  way  in  which  the  ice  cracked  was  not  pleasant,  but  the 
Kirghiz  said  that  it  was  only  surface  ice,  and  that  the  real  depth  of 
the  ice  was  two  yards  ;  this  was  reassuring,  as  was  also  the  statement 
of  the  Taranchi  that  an  elephant  battery  could  cross  in  safety.  There 
were  tiger  tracks  leading  up  and  down  the  river,  but  not  very  recent — 
and  one  tiger  will  make  a  lot  of  show  in  the  sands  in  a  month.  On 
the  opposite  bank,  which  was  very  difficult  to  climb — several  of  the 
ponies,  whose  riders  were  too  lazy  to  dismount,  falling  over  backwards 
— there  was  thick  tree -jungle,  tangled  and  very  difficult  to  force  a 
path  through.  Occasionally  I  got  a  glimpse  of  some  jeran  from  the 
top  of  a  hillock,  but  long  before  I  could  get  a  shot  in  they  had  dis- 
appeared. Encumbered  as  I  was  with  two  enormous  sheepskins  and 
two  pairs  of  thick  gloves,  with  my  head  also  wrapped  up  in  two  sets 
of  Mr.  Jaeger's  excellent  headgear — for  the  cold  was  always  excessive, 
never  less  than  25°  below  zero  in  the  shade — I  could  not  get  the  rifle 
near  enough  to  get  a  good  look  down  the  barrel.  We  traversed 
many  little  lakes  and  small  creeks  leading  from  the  main  channels. 
The  ice  on  some  of  the  former  was  not  very  thick,  and  three  times 
my  pony  put  his  forelegs  through  and  threw  me  a  cropper  over  his 
head  into  snow.  There  was  no  harm  done,  as  the  falling  was  soft 
and  the  surrounding  ice  luckily  held  firm,  but  it  was  annoying  that 
my  pony  should  always  be  the  one  to  fall  through  and  that  the  others 
should  escape. 

It  was  past  midday  when,  on  mounting  the  top  of  a  hillock  to  take 
a  general  survey  of  the  country,  the  smoke  of  a  fire  on  some  rising 
ground  farther  inland,  and  apparently  five  miles  or  so  distant,  was 
plainly  visible.  We  made  our  way  in  that  direction  as  best  we 
could,  and  found  that  the  party  had  come  on  some  quite  fresh  tracks 
of  a  tiger  and  were  awaiting  orders.  We  followed  the  trail  down  the 
river  all  the  afternoon,  and  very  difficult  work  it  was,  as  the  animal 
had  at  times  entered  impenetrable  jungle,  which  necessitated  long 
ddtours.  We  did  not  seem  to  be  getting  much  nearer,  and  at  3  p.m. 
I  thought  it  was  time  to  knock  ofi"  and  look  for  the  baggage.  This 
entailed  a  long  and  bitterly  cold  ride,  and  my  whole  body  ached  with 
the  penetrating  wind  that  bad  got  up.  Just  as  it  was  getting  dark 
we  came  on  a  collection  of  yourtas,  where  I  found  the  baggage ;  how 
my  guides  had  found  the  way  there  was  a  mystery  to  me,  for  the 
ymirtaSj  lying  in  a  little  clearing  with  high  reeds  all  round,  were  not 
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viaible  till  one  was  close  to  them.  I  resolved  to  make  this  my  head- 
quarters, and  thoroughly  examine  the  country  all  round,  as  the 
natives  said  it  was  the  best  place  for  tigers  in  all  the  length  of 
the  river. 

The  Cossacks  were  rather  troublesome  here,  complaining  that  the 
sheep  that  were  supplied  were  too  thin,  and  wishing  to  beat  the 
brother  of  the  Yolus,  who  had  been  sent  to  accompany  me  and  make 
all  arrangements.  This  was  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  considering 
that  in  their  own  homes  meat  is  a  luxury,  and  the  sheep  were  in 
fair  enough  condition  for  the  time  of  year.  The  Cossacks  were 
extremely  greedy  and  wasteful,  consuming  a  full-grown  sheep  among 
the  three  of  them  in  two  days  ;  this  seemed  a  large  order,  as  the  sheep 
were  the  large  fat-tailed  species,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  on  them. 
I  discovered  here  various  ingenious  methods  on  the  part  of  the  Cossacks 
and  the  Taranchi  for  improving  their  finances:  one  of  the  most 
favoured  was  to  report  to  me  that  no  ponies  were  procurable  for  the 
day's  work,  they  having  previously  been  bribed  by  the  Kirghiz  to  say 
so :  the  latter,  however,  were  not  allowed  to  benefit  by  this  invention, 
as  the  foragers  were  immediately  sent  o£E  again,  I  insisting  on  their 
finding  ponies  somewhere.  Knowing  of  course  where  they  could  at 
once  lay  hands  on  the  necessary  animals,  they  went  and  seized 
the  ponies  which  they  had  previously  been  bribed  not  to  take,  and 
would  then  bring  them  to  me  in  triumph,  never  explaining  to  the 
Kirghiz  that  I  paid  a  daily  wage  for  the  use  of  each  animal.  I  found 
out  also  that  they  had  a  pleasant  habit  of  making  use  of  my  name  for 
anything  that  they  required  ;  and  by  that  means  they  accumulated  an 
immense  number  of  odds  and  ends — pieces  of  felt,  bags,  cooking 
utensils,  rope,  occasionally  some  money,  saddles,  a  pony  or  two,  and  a 
charming  variety  of  miscellaneous  plunder.  When  I  asked  where  they 
had  got  these  things  they  always  said  they  had  bought  them. 

A  discussion  with  the  Taranchi  on  these  curious  notions  of  mexcyn 
and  tuum  formed  a  point  of  daily  interest  and  amusement ;  he  only 
saw  in  his  actions  a  wonderful  acuteness  of  intellect.  I  told  the 
Volus  to  procure  a  dozen  large  goats  for  tying  up  here,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  I  should  pay  a  certain  sum  for  each  beast  that  might  be 
killed,  and  if  none  were  harmed,  then  I  was  to  pay  nothing  and  give 
them  back  to  their  owners.  I  explained  to  the  Cossacks  the  plan  of 
action  to  be  adopted  and  the  sort  of  place  to  tie  up  in ;  then,  dividing 
the  party  up,  with  orders  to  send  back  to  camp  for  goats  to  tie  up 
whenever  they  found  fresh  tracks  in  a  locality  possible  to  arrange  a 
drive  in,  we  all  started  off  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  compass.  My 
own  party  soon  came  to  some  thick  jungle  with  a  number  of  small 
frozen  lakes  dotted  about  in  the  middle;  fresh  tracks  of  tiger  were 
here  numerous,  and  We  could  see  many  places  where  the  beasts  had 
slept.     On  examining  the  lie  of  the  land  1  saw  that  a  drive  might  be 
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managed  if  I  conld  get  thirty  monnted  Kirghiz,  so  I  sent  bade  for  a 
oonple  of  goats,  pointing  oat  the  places  where  they  were  to  be  tied : 
then  passing  on  and  skirting  the  denser  reeds,  I  came  on  a  prairie- 
like  coantry  with  shorter  grass  and  good  going.  Here  a  herd  of  pigs 
was  spied,  and  the  dogs  giving  chase  soon  bronght  them  to  bay :  they 
kept  the  dogs  at  a  respectfal  distance^  occasionally  making  short 
rashes  at  them,  bat  the  dogs  knew  too  mach  to  let  them  get  near. 
Sach  a  din  as  the  pigs  raised,  granting  and  snorting,  might,  I  should 
think,  have  been  heard  five  miles  ofil  The  Cossacks  shot  three  of  them 
and  the  rest  bolted.  The  slain  having  been  cleaned,  the  carcases  were 
tied  to  the  ponies'  tails,  and  we  went  back  to  camp.  I  thoaght  the 
plan  of  dragging  the  carcases  back  a  good  one,  and  I  had  never  seen 
it  done  before  ;  the  ponies  did  not  seem  to  mind,  and  the  Kirghiz  in  . 
front  making  a  road,  the  dead  pigs  ran  easily  over  the  snow.  I  spent 
some  days  at  this  camp,  bat  with  no  result,  thoagh  I  tied  up  goats  in 
all  directions.  One  day  we  actually  did  come  on  two  tigers  asleep  in 
some  grass  on  the  borders  of  a  sheltered  pond,  bat  they  were  off  long 
before  I  could  even  unsling  my  rifle,  only  giving  me  a  momentary 
glimpse  of  their  stripes  as  they  disappeared  in  the  reeds.  Tracking 
them  up  was  of  course  useless,  as  mounted  men  in  a  jungle  of  this 
sort  made  a  great  noiee  ;  going  on  foot  was  also  out  of  the  question. 
I  spent  the  days  in  shooting  pheasants  :  the  Kirghiz  seemed  much 
impressed  by  my  shooting  the  birds  on  the  wing,  their  way  of  catching 
them  being  to  drive  a  patch  of  jungle  out  towards  the  open  steppe 
very  early  in  the  morning,  when  the  unfortunate  pheasant  is  so  be- 
numbed by  the  cold  that  he  is  unable  to  rise.  In  this  way  great 
numbers  are  killed.  Seeing  that  the  tigers  in  this  locality  would  not 
look  at  my  baits,  I  moved  thirty  miles  lower  down,  where  I  had  ties 
put  out  in  all  directions,  but  it  was  quite  useless.  The  Cossacks,  who 
are  very  partial  to  the  fair  sex,  used  to  make  boisterous  love  to  any 
female  Kirghiz  not  actually  repulsive  or  over  fifty  whom  we  happened 
to  come  across  in  our  daily  excursions  through  the  jungle ;  some  of 
the  women  were  not  bad  looking,  and  seemed  by  no  means  displeased 
with  the  marked  attention  bestowed  on  them,  shyness  evidently  not 
being  a  thing  that  troubled  them. 

Forty  miles  lower  down  we  came  to  the  great  lake  of  Balkash,  an 
enormous  sheet  of  ice  stretching  as  far  as  we  could  see.  There  was  a 
road  used  by  the  Kirghiz  across  the  ice  to  the  opposite  side,  which  I 
was  told  was  two  days'  journey  off,  so  I  suppose  the  width  must  have 
been  sixty  miles  or  so  in  this  place ;  high  reeds  extended  some  dis- 
tance into  the  lake,  and  it  was  only  by  mounting  on  an  elevation  that 
I  could  see  where  the  lake  really  began.  There  were  signs  that  some 
cultivation  was  carried  on  here  in  the  summer,  the  grain  grown  being 
a  very  small  round  seed  whose  name  I  do  not  know,  thoagh  I  have 
eaten  a  good  deal  of  it  instead  of  porridge.     I  spent  two  days  here ; 
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bat  tiger  tracks  were  not  so  nameroas,  and  the  beasts  evidently  pre- 
ferred to  stay  higher  op  the  river  where  it  was  wanner.  The  two 
days  I  spent  here  I  shall  always  remember  as  beiog  the  coldest  I  have 
ever  experienced,  the  mercary  sinking  to  40°  Fahr.  below  zero;  at 
nighty  too,  there  was  nsnally  a  wind,  which  did  not  tend  to  improve 
matters.  The  Hi  Biver  here  emptied  itself  into  the  lake  by  three 
main  channels  and  a  number  of  subsidiary  ones,  and  much  of  the 
jnngle,  which,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  must  have  been  forty  miles  in 
extent,  was  absolutely  impenetrable  by  man.  Pig,  jeran,  and  wol7e8 
were  numerous  ;  and  for  this  reason,  no  doubt,  the  tigers  disdained 
my  goats,  as  well  as  the  cattle  which  I  tried  as  a  last  resource. 

Having  had  the  satisfaction  of  visiting  this  great  lake,  which,  so 
far  as  I  can  learn,  no  Englishman  has  ever  visited  before,  I  returned 
as  quickly  as  I  could  to  Ilisk  by  the  same  way  as  I  had  come, 
rince  there  was  evidently  no  chance  of  my  killing  a  tiger.  I 
travelled  hard,  doing  the  500  versts  in  ten  days  without  mishap.  Part 
of  the  way  back  I  travelled  in  sledges  improvised  from  the  rough 
contrivances  used  by  the  Kirghiz  in  fetching  wood ;  it  was  rather 
exciting  work,  as  the  ponies  that  were  caught  and  tied  to  the  sledge 
had  never  done  any  of  this  work  before  and  gave  us  at  times  much 
trouble,  the  horse  in  the  trace  occasionally  standing  on  his  hind  legs 
and  supporting  himself  on  the  back  of  his  companion  in  the  shafts, 
or^  by  way  of  a  variety,  turning  round  on  the  sledge  and  making  a 
violent  onslaught  on  myself,  till  checked  by  a  smart  tap  on  the  head. 
The  method  of  procedure  was  for  the  Taranchi  to  ride  the  horse  in  the 
shafts^  whilst  I  playfully  flicked  the  animal  in  the  traced  and  encou- 
raged it  to  gallop  in  the  correct  fashion.  As  there  was  no  harness  of 
any  kind  and  everything  had  to  be  arranged  with  ropes,  I  thought  it 
extremely  clever  of  the  Taranchi  to  manage  bo  well  as  he  .did  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  these  deficiencies,  I  managed  to  travel  half  the  dis- 
tance, and  got  a  rest  from  the  saddle  which  I  was  in  need  of.  The 
Kirghiz,  too,  on  my  return  seemed  much  more  agreeable,  and  every- 
where provided  ponies  without  the  wrangling  and  fighting  that  had 
occurred  daily  on  my  passage  downwards.  TweWe  days  after  leaving 
the  lake  I  was  in  Vierny  again ;  when,  having  settled  my  aflFairs,  I 
turned  my  face  southwards  and  commenced  my  long  journey  back  to 
Hindustan. 

On  thinking  over  my  trip,  I  cannot  say  that  I  really  enjoyed  the 
month  I  spent  along  the  banks  of  the  Hi  River :  the  cold  was  too 
extreme,  and  the  task  of  looking  for  a  tiger  in  such  a  boundless 
expanse  of  jungle  is  as  hopeless  as  looking  for  the  proverbial  needle 
in  a  haystack.  The  only  possible  means  of  getting  about  is  on  horse- 
back, and  with  two  or  three  mounted  men  crashing  through  the  stifit 
reeds,  such  a  noise  is  made  that  an  animal  far  less  acute  of  hearing 
than  a  tiger  would  be  alarmed  a  great  distance  ofif. 
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The  number  of  tigers  is  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  Russians.  I 
was  told  there  was  any  quantity^  and  that  they  committed  great  havoc 
amongst  the  Eorghiz  cattle,  which  was  a  mere  invention.  I  should 
say  that  between  the  bridge  at  Ilisk  and  the  shores  of  the  lake,  a 
distance  of  about  330  miles,  there  are  certainly  not  more  than  a  dozen 
tigers,  and  not  all  of  them  are  full-grown.  It  is  easy,  when  there  is 
snow  lying,  to  estimate  the  numbers  within  one  or  two,  and  myCossacks, 
who  were  hard  workers  and  well  up  in  jungle  lore,  agreed  with  me 
that  that  was  about  the  number.  It  is  extremely  rarely  that  a  tiger 
is  shot,  unless  one  happens  to  stray  very  far  up  the  river,  and 
gets  into  a  small  patch  of  grass  or  on  to  an  island,  which  occasionally 
happens. 

Pig  and  jeran  are  numerous,  and  some  of  the  country  would  afford 
excellent  pig-sticking ;  there  are  also  a  great  many  wolves.  Pheasants 
and  hares  swarm,  and  I  saw  two  kinds  of  partridges.  Russian  sports- 
men occasionally  visit  the  upper  p6rtions  of  the  river  to  shoot  pigs 
and  small  game,  and,  with  a  companion  and  some  hog-spears,  one 
might  spend  a  very  agreeable  and  sporting  month  along  the  river. 
The  drawback  is  the  cold,  which  is  severe,  though  the  days  are 
usually  bright  and  still.  In  the  summer  time  it  is  useless  to  think 
of  shikaTy  as  the  whole  of  the  delta  of  the  river  is  one  huge  swamp. 

The  skin  which  the  Nogai  merchant  presented  me  with  was  a 
fairly  good  one,  and  I  measured  it  9  feet  6  inches  from  tip  of  nose  to 
tip  of  tail,  which,  if  the  strychnine  had  not  affected  the  skin  in  some 
way,  is  a  very  large  female  indeed ;  the  marking  was  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  our  friend  in  India,  but  not  the  same,  and  the  coat  was  much 
larger,  though  it  had  not  the  long  fur  of  the  Korean  tiger,  which  is, 
I  fancy,  another  variety. 

Although  unsuccessful  in  my  shikar,  I  am  glad  on  the  whole  that 
I  made  the  trip.  The  Kirghiz  of  the  Steppe  are  an  interesting  study, 
and  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  find  oneself  in  a  portion  of  the  globe 
where  Europeans  are  really  a  novelty,  and  where  civilisation  has  not 
in  any  way  penetrated. 

To  sportsmen  who  may  think  of  visiting  the  country  I  have 
attempted  to  describe  I  would  say :  Bring  plenty  of  warm  clothes, 
and  buy  what  ponies  you  require  in  Viemy  before  starting;  otherwise 
you  will  have  free  fighting  going  on  the  whole  time,  which,  besides 
being  annoying  to  yourself,  does  not  encourage  the  Kirghiz  to  give  you 
information  about  sport.  With  ponies  and  men  of  your  own  you  are 
.quite  independent,  and  probably  another  sportsman  would  be  more 
successful  than  I  was  if  he  followed  these  hints.  Also,  do  not  go  alone, 
and,  if  possible,  know  some  Buesian.  The  best  time  to  go  is  at  the 
first  fall  of  snow,  usually  the  end  of  November. 

R.  P.  COBBOLD. 


AN  IRISH  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 
UNIVERSITY. 


JUST  nine  years  ago  Mr,  Arthur  Balfour,  after  some  preliminary 
intimations  of  his  desire  to  satisfy  Irish  demands  for  Catholic 
University  education,  announced  in  a  speech  to  his  supporters  in  the 
Partick  Division  the  concessions  he  was  anxious  to  make,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  he  was  prepared  to  approach  Parliament  on 
the  question.  After  admitting  that  at  the  request  of  the  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly  he  had  done  his  best — in  manifest  violation  of  the 
principle  of  the  Queen's  Colleges — to  denominationalise  Queen's 
College,  Belfast,  by  appointing  a  minister  as  president,  he  went  on  to 
say: 

"  We  cannot  with  public  advantage  found  a  Catholic  University  .... 
I  am  of  opiDion  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  cause  of  education  in  Ireland 
if  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  were  not  brought  into  competition  in 
obtaining  the  degrees  and  honours  of  University  teaching.  .  ,  .  This  is  the 
first  thing  we  cannot  give. 

"  The  second  thing  I  think  we  cannot  give  is  any  State  endowment  of 
theological  education. 

"  The  third  condition  which  I  think  ought  to  be  laid  down  before  any 
College  of  the  kind  I  suggest  is  founded  is,  that  there  should  be  what  I 
believe  is  called  a  *  conscience  clause/  or,  at  all  events,  some  provision  by 
which  any  man  attending  the  College  who  did  not  share  the  religious  tenets 
of  the  governing  body  should  not  be  compelled  to  attend  either  theological 
lectures  or  theological  services." 

But  this  interesting  statement  of  what  he  was  prepared  to  grant  in 
response  to  the  demands  of  the  Boman  hierarchy  in  Ireland  was 
prefaced  by  a  most  remarkable  enunciation  of  the  conditions  on  which 
he  was  alone  willing  to  attempt  the  task :  - 

"There  are,"  said  he,  "three  conditions  which  I  lay  down  as  being 
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absolutely  necessary  to  be  fulfilled  before  anything  effective  can  be  done  in 
the  direction  which  my  predecessors  indicated,  and  in  which  I  have 
attempted  to  follow  them. 

"The  first  condition  is  that  what  we  propose  to  those  desiring  higher 
education  in  Ireland  shall  be  cordially  accepted  by  them  as  a  solution  of 
their  difficulties. 

"  The  second  condition  is  that  the  proposal  of  measures  of  that  description 
in  Parliament  should  not  be  used  by  any  party  in  Parliament  as  a  means  of 
inflicting  a  political  blow  on  their  adversary. 

"  And  the  third  condition  is  that  the  general  opinion  of  Englishmen,  of 
Scotchmen,  and  of  Irishmen,  should  all  agree  in  desiring  that  this  particular 
boon  should  be  granted  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland. 

"  And  unless  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  I  for  one  would  never  counsel 
my  colleagues  to  embark  in  so  difficult  and  arduous  an  enterprise  as  that 
dealing  with  the  education  question.'' 

We  can  hardly  wonder  at  any  statesman  hesitating  to  pledge  his 
Government  on  a  matter  which  had  at  one  time  baffled  the  fine  tact 
and  generons  feeling  of  Lord  Mayo,  and  at  another  wrecked  a  Glad- 
fitonian  Ministry  some  thirty  years  ago.  Some  sceptics  thought  there 
was  a  special  reason  for  the  Chief  Secretary's  caution  in  '89 ;  they 
asserted  that  it  was  a  promissory  note  drawn  by  diplomatic  arrange- 
ment in  payment  of  the  Papal  condemnation  of  boycotting  and  the 
Plan  of  Campaign ;  and  they  applauded  the  commercial  cleverness  of 
payment  in  paper  promises  of  eqnal  practical  value  with  the  considera- 
tion received. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  however,  seems  to  have  the  family,  or  party 
credit  at  heart,  and  to  be  willing  to  exchange  gold  for  bronze ;  he 
has  backed  his  brother's  bill  on  the  Imperial  Exchequer  to  the  amount 
of  a  million  sterling ;  he  is  understood  to  have  been  working  hard  for 
the  last  twelve  months  endeavouring  to  devise  a  scheme  that  should 
satisfy  his  clerical  "  masters  "  (to  cite  Lord  Emly),  and  yet  not  be  too 
outrageous  for  him  to  propose  on  the  fioor  of  the  House ;  he  has  even 
waived  the  Premier's  objection  to  a  Catholic  University  as  "  fatal  to 
the  cause  of  higher  education  in  Ireland." 

The  priests  and  the  politicians  of  Ireland  have  a  curious  admiration 
for  the  Balfour  brothers,  and  a  faith  in  them  which  they  strive  to 
dissimulate,  even  to  themselves,  by  the  accumulation  of  abuse.  They 
have  not  been  slack  in  acting  on  these  suggestions ;  for  the  last  year 
they  have  been  multiplying  meetings  in  favour  of  the  denominational 
University.  Not  a  week,  indeed,  passes  without  its  meeting,  where  the 
publicans  and  farmers,  the  priests  and  squireens  of  Ballynagashel  or 
Borrisokane  carry  cut-and-dried  resolutions  with  a  pleasing  unanimity. 
And  now  the  Protestants  and  Tories  are  being  induced  to  toe  the  line 
by  the  simple  argument  of  threats  of  ostracism  from  the  new  Local 
Boards.  The  Standard  of  December  27  reports  that  Lord  Emly  said. 
'^  he  would  favour  the  introduction  of  politics  into  the  County 
Ck)nncils,  and  make  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Univer- 
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sity  a  test  qnestiOD.  The  Protestants  should  be  taught  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  their  equals  all  over  Ireland,  and  their  masters 
in  the  South  !  "  Thu?,  under  pain  of  disfranchieement,  the  minority 
of  slaves  (as  Lord  Emiy  would  probably  call  them)  are  swallowing 
the  shibboleth  in  order  to  retain  a  portion  of  the  local  control  they 
hitherto  possessed  as  grand-jurors,  W©  need  not  cite  the  text  of 
finch  resolutions ;  they  are  always  the  same,  fluent  testimonies  to  the 
urgent  need  of  entrusting  the  highest  interests  of  lay  education  to  a 
body  of  men  who  admit  their  own  lack  of  general  education  and 
academic  experience ;  for  one  gravamen  of  the  clergy  is  that  the  want 
of  a  denominational  University  has  barred  them  from  all  culture  save 
that  of  the  clerical  seminary. 

The  fabled  failure  of  the  Queeu^a  Colleges  was  long  the  peculiar 
property  of  the  FyrcmafCs  Journal ;  not  a  year  ago,  however,  it  was 
echoed  by  a  junior  member  of  her  Majesty *s  Grovernment,  who  would 
have  been  far  better  advised  had  be  studied  the  refutation  of  such 
misrepresentation  in  the  report  of  the  Commission  of  1885»*  instead  of 
accepting  as  gospel  their  revival  in  the  Catholic  press.  No  wonder 
aat  Mr,  T.  W.  Kusaeirs  constituents  at  Fintona  resented  his  speech 
Eid  declined  to  take  his  proposals  seriously.  To  the  Orangeman  and 
to  the  genuine  Tory  the  establishment  of  a  Catholic  University  stands 
self -condemned ;  but  we  who  are  not  necessarily  either  will  do  well 
if  we  look  a  little  closer  into  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

The  first  point  that  strikes  a  candid  inquirer  is  that  there  has  been 
much  talk,  but  no  real  discussion.  Unfortunately,  free  discossion  is 
impossible  where  it  is  most  wanted — on  the  Catholic  side.  Catholic 
laymen  are  quite  ready  to  speak  privately  of  their  willingness  that 
their  sons  should  under  proper  guarantees  learn  as  students  to  mix 
with  their  fellow  countrymen  of  other  denominations,  their  belief  that 
to  guard  them  jealously  from  contact  with  students  of  other  denomi- 
nations is  to  stimulate  the  questioning  tendency  in  their  minds; 
their  objections  to  any  excess  of  spiritual  direction;  butj  save  in 
America,  the  spirit  of  Montalembert  is  dead.  We  must  remember 
that,  besides  other  influences,  the  claims  of  the  priest  on  the  gratitude 
of  the  politician  (for  favours  past  or  to  come)  are  too  well  founded 
for  the  latter  to  care  about  inquiring  seriously  into  the  merits  of  this 
particular  question. 

To  Trinity  College^  were  it  worthy  of  its  position  and  traditions  as 
a  younger  sister  of  its  Cambridge  namesake*,  one  might  look  for 
guidance.  But  Trinity  College^  Dublin,  is  weighted  with  the  old 
traditions  of  ascendency,  and  longs  to  maintain,  with  the  retention  of 
Protestant  services  and  the  Divinity  School  of  the  Disestablished 
-Church*  as  mncb  of  her  denominational  character  as  possible. 
Jlodem  fairness,  indeed,  would  incline  her  to  favour  the  birth  of  a 
•  C  4313,  in  Parliami^tarj  Papers  for  1884-S6,  vol.  txv. 
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Catholic  Bister ;  and  this  oommendaUe  spirit  is  streDgibened  by  the* 
fear  lest  she  herself  shonld,  by  an  alternative  plan»  be  at  once- 
nndenominationalified,  nationalised^  and  broadened  in  government  and 
in  tone  like  the  older  English  Univereities.  Sach  fears  are  in-  fnll 
harmony  with  her  nngenerons  jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  energetic 
and  progressive  Qaeen  s  Colleges,  which  she  has  unremittingly  striven 
to  thwart  and  to  malign.  As  most  readers  know,  the  students 
of  the  Qneen's  Colleges  have  to  seek  their  degrees  at  the  Boyal 
University  of  Ireland,  an  examining  University  largely  on  the  model 
of  the  doomed  University  of  London,  but  in  closer  touch  with  teachers- 
and  teaching  bodies.  Now  Dr.  Mahafly,  in  a  recent  number  of  a- 
leading  London  monthly  review,  cast  up  as  a  reproach  against  the 
Soyal  University  that  its  graduates  (including,  of  course,  the  men 
from  the  Queen's  Colleges)  lacked  the  culture  of  a  true  University^ 
training.  There  was  here  a  s^iggestio  falsi  ;  for' the  Queen's  Colleges 
provide  as  healthy  an  academic  life  as  the  University  Colleges  of 
England  and  the  Scotch  Universities.  But  there  was  a  yet  meaner 
mppressio  veri ;  Trinity  College,  for  filthy  lucre,  despite  her  high 
ideals  of  University  training,  admits,  I  believe,  a  full  half  at  least  of 
candidates  for  her  degrees  to  examination  without  residence,  without 
inquiry  as  to  their  teaching ;  and  though  this  may  have  been  obtained 
from  schoolmaster,  grinder,  or  even  the  veiled  personality  of  a 
''  Correspondence  College,"  stamps  them  with  the  same  hall-mark  as* 
if  they  had  lived,  fed,  and  studied  for  the  full  time  within  her 
Elizabethan  walls.  If  Dr.  Mahaffy  is  a  true  son  of  Trinity,  he  has- 
griven  good  grounds  for  looking  with  suspicion  at  the  counsels  she- 
offers. 

If  the  advocates  of  denominationalism  have  free  speech,  the  same- 
is  not  the  case  with  its  opponents.  The  professors  of  the  Queen's 
Colleges  are  appointed  by  the  Crown,  paid  from  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  and  have  so  far  the  status  of  Civil  servants  that  they  dare  not 
enter  the  arena  of  political  discussion  in  Ireland.  They,  who  are 
singularly  qualified  to  enlighten  their  fellow  countrymen  on  the 
advantages  of  undenominational  education,  whose  glory  it  should  be 
to  defend  the  corporations  to  which  they  beloog  against  the  most 
sophistical  arguments  and  the  most  unscrupulous  misrepresentationB, 
are  absolately  muzzled  and  gagged. 

In  England  matters  are  not  apparently  much  better  than  in 
Ireland.  The  Unionist  wishes  to  kill  Home  Bule  by  kindness,  and 
seeks,  in  defiance  of  the  very  principle  of  the  Union,  to  continue  to 
govern  Ireland  from  Westminster  by  making  every  other  possible 
concession  to  the  voluble  demands  of  the  priest  and  the  politician. 
The  Gladstonian  is  anxious,  pending  Home  Bule,  to  gratify  the 
expressed  desire  of  the  Nationalist  members,  and  to  see  Ireland 
governed  on  what  profess  to  be  Irish  ideas,  while  perhaps  the  large 
proportion  of  Irish  writers  on  the  Badical  press  has  helped  the  tacit. 
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accjaioscenoe.  This,  indeed,  baa  been  remarkable  in  recent  discussionB 
'm  Eoglisb  papers^  where  no  attempt  has  been  made  by  any  writer 
to  examine  the  principles  or  the  practice  of  denominational  University 
teaching.  And  so  both  parties,  with  a  light  heart,  seem  to  be  willing 
to  oreate  in  Ireland  a  University  for  which  they  will  find  a  fitting 
pattern  in  decadent  Spain, 

The  Irish  hierarchy  demand  the  eBtablishment  of  a  University  nnder 
their  control,  on  the  stated  ground  that  mixed  academic  edncation  is 
franght  with  danger  to  the  faith  and  morals  of  the  Catholic  student. 
Such  separation  is  to  be  enforced  on  students  alone  of  their 
youDg  men ;  it  is  the  ilite  of  their  own  training  that  they  mistrnst| 
fcr  in  Ireland  all  school  teaching,  primary  and  intermediate  alike,  is 
^Imentialiy  deDominational*  No  such  restriction  is  imposed  on  other 
training  or  pursuits ;  the  apprenticed  artisan,  the  articled  solicitor  or 
architect,  the  shopman  or  the  clerk  may  dwell  in  Protestant  families, 
work  in  the  same  shop  or  office  with  Protestant  comrades,  take  their 
orders  and  their  professional  training  from  Protestant  masters  and 
from  Protestant  foremen.  The  lay  mind  would  foresee  far  more 
danger  to  faith  and  morals  in  such  close  association  than  iu  that  of 
follow  students  in  a  neutral  college,  where  the  Catholic  student  will 
find  a  compact  body  of  fellow  worshippers  to  support  and  strengthen 
him  against  the  supposed  wiles,  temptations,  or,  it  may  be,  sneers  of 
the  adversary.  But,  in  face  of  the  obviously  visionary  character  of  these 
dangers,  self-interest  limits  the  observance  of  jest  rictions  on  the  associa- 
tion of  Catholics  with  Protestants  in  the  more  directly  lucrative  walks 
of  liie.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  religious  controversy  is,  we  understand, 
rigorously  tabooed  by  the  common  sense  of  the  students  of  the  Queen's 
CoUeges,  and  the  Catholics  among  them  have  ever  proved  worthy  and 
faithful  sons  of  the  Chnrch,  We  may  here  note  the  often  repeated 
lie  that  the  Catholics  of  the  provinces  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
(^aeen's  CoUeges.  Of  course  we  should  not  expect  them  to  go  to 
Belfast,  flince  the  claim  of  the  Presbyterian  ministry  to  hold  it  as  their 
own  particular  preserve  has*  been  admitted  by  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour. 
But  we  read  in  the  EdinMrtjJi  Ecirieir  for  January  1898  that  the 
Catholics  are  in  the  majority  in  the  Cork  College ;  and  in  Galway, 
where  the  Catholic  population  is  so  notoriously  impoverished,  and 
unlikely  to  supply  many  aspirants  for  academic  training,  the  propor- 
tion is  nearly  a  half.  In  the  Scotch  Universities,  in  the  University 
Oolleg<f8  of  England,  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  Universities  abroad^ 
Catholics  are  freely  allowed  to  mix  in  education ;  and  recently  the 
hierarchy  have  allowed  Catholics  to  reside  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge^ 
permeated  as  they  are  with  the  most  attractive  influences  of  Anglican 
tradition.  It  is  only  the  Irish  Catholic  students  whose  faith  is  so^ 
weak  and  tottering  that  they  cannot  be  trusted. 

One  aspect  most  important  to  all  liberal  thinkers  is  the  position  of 
women  in  the  proposed  University.  In  Great  Britain  every  University, 
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save  alone  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  opens  all  its  distinctions  and 
rewards  to  both  sexes  alike.  In  Ireland  the  Queen's  Colleges  and  the  * 
Boyal  University  are  equally  liberal.  Some  twelvci  years  ago  the 
Colleges  opened  their  gates,  and  more  recently  obtained  supplemental 
charters  from  the  Crown  to  pot  the  rights  of  their  female  students 
above  legal  question.  This  has  not  been  in  Ireland  the  burning  ques- 
tion it  was  ten  years  earlier  in  Great  Britain ;  as  Mrs.  Fawcett  has 
related,  it  was  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  medical  students  of  Cork 
that  supplemented  the  action  of  the  College,  and  induced  the  autho- 
rities of  the  local  hospital  to  open  their  clinical  teaching  to  women. 
But  the  Boman  hierarchy  have  absolutely  vetoed  their  studying  in 
the  Queen's  Colleges  side  by  side  with  their  brothers.  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  has  refused  to  make  efficient  provision  for  the  education  of 
female  students,  or  to  admit  to  examinations  and  give  them  the 
hall-mark  of  a  degree.  If  a  Catholic  University  is  founded,  and  the 
whole  University  system  in  Ireland  remodelled,  what  provision  will  be 
made  for  female  education?  Will  the  million  be  spent  at  the  same 
time  that  female  education  is  retarded  ?  Is  it  just  or  right  that  this 
should  be  done  in  response  to  a  factitious  agitation  on  a  question 
neither  generally  understood  nor  seriously  discussed,  and  that  the 
country  should  spend  a'  million  of  money  in  the  foundation  at  this 
tjpe  of  day  of  a  mediaeval  institution  closed  to  women  ? 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  creation  on  the  country  ?  The 
wealthier  Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  except  perhaps  under  absolute 
threat  of  excommunication,  will,  as  in  the  past,  continue  to  send  their 
sons  to  Trinity  or  to  the  English  Universities ;  for  there  alone  can 
they  enjoy  the  advantage  of  mixing  with  men  of  different  religions 
and  different  (we  do  not  say  superior)  social  circles,  as  a  preparation 
for  the  intercourse  of  life.  But  every  pressure  will  be  put  on  the 
parents  in  the  provinces  to  send  their  sons  to  the  new  University 
rather  than  to  the  local  Queen's  College.  How  great  this  pressure 
may  be  we  can  judge  from  a  remarkable  utterance  of  Dr.  Walsh, 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Every  one  knows  that  the  dispensary 
doctors  under  the  Irish  Poor  Law  are  appointed  by  the  Poor 
Law  Guardians,  and  it  is  well  known  that  where  bribery,  as  lately 
in  Kilrush,  does  not  come  in,  local  influences  of  all  kinds  are 
apt  to  have  the  greatest  weight  in  the  selection ;  and  in  many  dis- 
tricts the  strongest  local  influence  is  that  of  the  parish  priest.  Now 
Dr.  Walsh,  after  alluding  to  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  hierarchy  in 
founding  and  providing  the  Cecilia  Street  School  of  Medicine  in  con- 
nection with  the  Catholic  University  College^  went  on  to  state 
explicitly  : 

"  The  Bishops  had  laid  down  in  the  legislation  of  the  last  National  Sjnod 
the  principle  that,  so  long  as  there  was  a  competent  candidate  [i.e.,  from  that 
school]  to  put  forward,  every  influence  possessed  by  the  members  of  the 
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Iruh  hierarchy  nhoald  be  given  in  favour  of  that  candidate  to  any  position 
ill  connection  with  which  that  influence  could  be  usefully  exeirised." 

In  other  words,  the  parochial  clergy  are  as  far  aa  possible  to  bar,  not 
only  Protestants  as  hitherto^  bat  also  Catholic  doctora  who  have  not 
the  seal  of  Cecilia  Street,  Whether  this  is  actually  enforced  it  ie 
imposBible  to  tell  \  but  there  is  a  belief,  we  learn,  among  students 
that  a  Catholic  does  his  prospects  no  harm  by  spending  at  least  his 
final  year  of  studies  at  the  Catholic  School^  and  fiaying  as  little  as 
possible  of  whatever  previous  training  be  may  have  got  at  Trinity, 
the  Uoyal  College  of  Surgeons^  or  one  of  the  Queen's  Colleges. 

If,  then,  the  Act  creating  the  new  Umversity  does  not  provide  for 
the  humane  extinction  of  the  Qaeen's  Colleges  at  Cork  and  Gal  way » 
but  leaves  them  as  a  provision  for  the  middle- class  Protestants  of  the 
West  and  South  who  cannot  afford  the  expense  of  Trinity,  or  who 
belong  to  the  sex  barred  by  that  institution,  what  will  be  the  rcsnlt  ? 
The  Catholic  students,  who  form  more  than  half,  as  we  have  seen,  will 
be  withdrawn  under  increasing  clerical  pressure,  and  the  professors  will 
lecture  to  dwindling  classes,  under  every  discoaragement.  Doubtless 
the  old  cry  of  their  inefficiency  and  costliness  will  be  raised  anew  with 
fresh  force,  the  old  equation  of  endowment  and  student  will  be 
paraded,  and  the  Colleges  shall  certainly  perish  at  the  demands  of  a 
false  economy. 

The  present  movement  for  more  academic  centres  in  Great  Britsin, 
which  has  there  been  so  conducive  to  a  higher  provincial  life,  is  cer- 
tain to  grow  and  to  prosper,  llr.  Chamberlain  is  at  the  present 
moment  striving  to  make  his  own  city  of  Birmingham  the  home  of  a 
great  Midland  University.  Will  the  Government  of  which  he  is  so 
distingoished  a  member  venture  on  an  enterprise  which,  if  achieved, 
would  murder  the  provincial  centres  of  light  in  Ireland  ? 

Since  the  above  was  written^  a  very  interesting  article  on  this  sub- 
ject has  been  published  in  the  Ninck^nih  Century  for  January,  by 
the  Bishop  of  Limerick.  The  idea,  in  brief,  that  it  conveys  to  the 
mind  of  the  ordinary  reader  is  this :  no  measure  that  any  statesman 
could  accord  would  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  ;  but  still  such  a  Umversity  might,  he  admits,  a  hundred 
years  hence  acqoire  a  **  Catholic  atmosphere.'*  He  refuses  the  status 
of  University  students  "  in  any  true  sense"  to  all  Catholics  bot  the 
one  hundred  now  attending  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  However,  those  at 
tbe  C&tholic  University  College  and  Cecilia  Street  and  at  the  Queen's 
Colleges  passing  through  the  courses  of  the  Royal  University,  where 
they  are  examined  by  boards  on  which  their  own  teachers  are  largely 
represented,  are  under  conditions  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the 
Victoria  Univereity  and  the  University  of  Wales,  and  under  such 
conditions  as  will  be  realised  in  the  proposed  Midland  University  and 
the  traDsformed  University  of  London.     Clearly,  then,  no  settlement 
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on  the  lines  proposed  by  Mr.  Morley,  Mr.  Comtney,  or  Mr.  Balfonr 
will  be  accepted  as  in  any  sense  final. 

Wbat  is  wanted  we  find  very  candidly  stated,  and  we  can  only  thank 
the  Bishop  for  patting  it  so  nicely : 

''  It  must  be  evident  to  the  least-informed  person  that  an  institution  con- 
Btituted  under  these  five  conditions  [Mr.  Morlej^s]  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  Catholic  University  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word.  ...  In  a  Catholic 
University  the  authority  of  the  Pope  would  be  supreme,  and  reach  directly 
or  indirectly  every  part  of  its  organisation,  and  pervade  and  inform  its 
operations.  He  would  grant  its  charter,  and  appoint  its  rector,  and  sanction 
its  degrees.  All  its  intellectual  life  would  be  carried  on  under  ecclesiastical 
supervision  and  control." 

We  may  well  take  note  of  a  statement  like  this. 

The  argument  adduced  by  many  writers  that,  because  a  relatively 
free  hand  in  this  matter  was  to  be  left  to  the  Irish  Parliament 
by  Mr.  Gladstone's  last  Home  Bale  Bill,  Oladstonians  should  violate 
their  conscience  by  helping  to  fonnd  a  mediaeval  Spanish  University 
in  Ireland,  is  valueless.  I  may  be  content  to  see  my  son  set  up  a 
separate  establishment,  though  I  know  that  he  will  then  do  things 
I  dislike  and  disapprove ;  but  if  it  prove  impossible  for  the  separation 
to  take  place,  that  is  no  reason  for  my  withdrawing  my  objections  to 
such  things  in  the  joint  household.  On  the  other  hand,  the  essence 
of  the  Union  idea  is  that  separate  treatment  and  separate  privileges 
are  to  be  deprecated  in  every  way.  I  do  not  think  that  either  party 
will  do  well  in  forcing  on  a  measure  repellent  to  the  majority  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  and  condemned  as  inadequate  by  the  minority 
whom  it  is  sought  to  conciliate. 

A  Graduate, 
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WALKING  through  a  beautifal  Alpine  valley^  it  may  happen  that 
we  are  lost  in  admiration  of  some  colossal  mountain  peak, 
whose  venerable  and  snow-clad  summit  shines  across  to  us  brightly 
from  the  distance.  At  that  moment  we  may,  perhaps,  think  him 
happy  who  is  able  to  climb  that  peak  and  to  enjoy  the  magnificent 
view  from  the  top.  If  at  such  a  time  one  were  to  accost  us,  and 
to  say  seriously,  ''I  intend  to  climb  even  beyond  this  peak  into 
•the  blue  sky  above,"  we  should  think  him  a  foolhardy  and  fantastic 
•person,  to  say  the  least.  Many  of  us  would  probably  not  laugh  at 
him,  but  rather  be  moved  to  pity. 

In  the  same  way  I  am  always  a£Eected  by  a  gentle  feeling  of  pity 
when  I  fully  realise  how  great  Beethoven  was,  when  I  am  most 
fervently  conscious  of  the  infinite  significance  of  his  creations,  and 
am  then  reminded  of  the  fact  that  there  have  been,  and,  indeed,  still 
•are,  composers  who  have  undertaken  to  write  symphonies  after  him. 
Bichard  Wagner  pours  his  keen  satire  on  the  symphony-writers  since 
Beethoven.  He  is  surprised  that  composers  see  only  the  formal  side 
of  Beethoven's  works,  and  gaily  go  on  writing  symphonies,  without 
becoming  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  **  last "  symphony,  Beethoven's 
Ninth,  has  already  been  written.  Wagner  calls  this  work  the  last 
possible  emanation  of  music  as  a  separate  art ;  as  the  direct  transition 
to  collective  art-work,  so  that  further  symphonic  productions  have  no 
justification. 

I  refer  the  reader  to  Wagner's  elaborate  treatment  of  this  subject 
in  ^'  Oper  und  Drama,"  and,  while  leaving  it  an  open  question  whether 
she  is  altogether  right  in  his  remarks,  I  would  first  of  all  establish  the 
*  Kindly  prepared  for  English  publication  by  Carl  Armbraster,  Esq. 
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fact  that  not  one  of  the  symphoDies  composed  since  Beethoven  haa 
attained^  let  alone  surpassed,  the  valae  of  one  of  his,  although  many 
of  them  contain  excellent  .music,  and  some  display  genius.  If  to-day 
we  were  forced  to  choose  either  to  annihilate  one  Beethoven  symphony 
or  to  destroy  all  symphonies  composed  after  him,  I  think  I  am  justified 
in  Baying  that  none  of  us  would  be  cruel  and  foolish  enough  to  dedre 
the  death  of  the  Beethoven  symphony,  even  if  it  were  not  one  of  his 
very  greatest.  If  we  contemplate  the  possibility  of  valuable  sym- 
phonies after  Beethoven,  we  must  ask  ourselves  what  still  remains  to 
be  said  in  a  form  which  stands  complete  in  itself,  which  in  the  relation 
of  its  separate  parts,  nay,  even  in  the  change  of  keys,  seems  immovably 
fixed.  The  master  himself  filled  that  form  with  contents  so  colossal 
that  it  proved  too  small,  and  at  Inst,  after  expressing  the  vastest  ideas 
in  it,  he  broke  through  its  fetters.  Beethoven  did  this  in  the  last 
movement  of  his  Ninth  Symphony,  as  well  as  in  some  of  his  later 
sonatas  and  quartets.  Another  question  is,  whether  it  is  by  any 
true  artistic  impulse  that  a  composer  gathers  up  the  fragments  of 
the  form  burst  asunder  by  Beethoven's  thought,  and  vainly  tries  to 
put  the  pieces  together  again,  and  to  patch  up  the  cracks.  We  may 
fairly  ask  whether  the  composers  who  have  heedlessly  dared  to  do 
this  really  had  an  adequate  idea  of  Beethoven's  greatness.  In  saying 
this,  however,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  after  once 
abandoning  the  customary  form,  Beethoven  by  no  means  continued 
constantly  to  do  so :  his  procedure  in  no  way  bears  the  marks  of  a 
deliberate  principle.  For  example,  the  Sonata  op.  101,  which  resembles 
a  free  fantasia,  is  succeeded  by  the  monumental  op.  106,  which  is 
perfectly  rounded  off  in  its  four  colossal  movements;  and  other 
instances  might  be  given.  It  is  clear,  in  any  case,  that  Beethoven 
departed  from  the  standard  form  only  when  the  structure  of  the  whole 
work  compelled  him  to  do  so,  and  that  he  certainly  did  not  consider 
the  form  obsolete,  even  after  overstepping  it  in  certain  cases.  We 
are  fully  justified  in  conjecturing  that  Beethoven,  had  he  lived,  might 
again  have  written  a  symphony  in  the  old  form  after  his  Ninth ;  in 
which  case  Wagner's  hypothesis  of  the  "  last "  symphony  would  never 
have  arisen. 

The  cause  of  the  undeniable  decline  of  symphonic  productions  after 
Beethoven's  death  seems  to  me  not  to  Ho  in  the  over-ripeness  of  the 
symphonic  form,  but  to  have  a  much  deeper  reason.  No  musical 
form  has  developed  itself  from  its  first  origin  to  its  climax 
within  BO  remarkably  short  a  time  as  the  symphony;  ''Song,"  for 
instance,  although  it  found  its  first  supreme  master  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  still  discovers  new  methods  through  the  close 
linking  of  music  and  words,  which  in  turn  has  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
melodic  character  of  song.  Many  a  song  composed  since  Schubert's 
days  need  not  fear  comparison  with  his  immortal  lieder.     To  musical 
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drams  also  innitmerable  methods  have  been  opened  by  Wagners 
great  reforms  and  methods,  which  depend  only  upon  the  choice  and 
the  poetic  elaboration  of  the  materials.  But  consider,  on  the  other 
hand»  that  it  was  only  abont  the  year  1760  that  Haydn  wrote  his  first 
symphonies,  and  that  in  1823,  only  sixty-three  years  later,  these 
barmleas  and  playfully  serene  productions  had  been  developed  into 
the  most  sublime  of  tragedies :  Beethoven  had  written  his  Ninth 
Symphony.  More  than  seventy- three  years  have  passed  since  the 
appearance  of  that  wonderful  work,  and  in  the  realm  of  symphony  it 
still  wears  the  crown  without  dispute. 

We  notice  almost  everywhere  that  the  loftiest  climax  in  any  art  is 
followed  by  a  temporary  decline,  sometimes  by  a  total  decay  ;  I  believe 
that  in  this  region  also  Nature^  after  accomplishiDg  the  most  remark- 
able results  within  the  period  of  two  generations,  after  giving  birth 
to  Haydn,  Mozart,  aud  Beethoven,  was  compelled  to  resort  to  a  period 
of  comparative  rest,  so  as  to  be  able  to  breathe,  as  it  were,  after  the 
exhausting  effort.  The  reason  why  no  more  symphonies  have  been 
written  which  are  on  a  level  with  those  of  these  great  masters  seems 
to  me  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  Nature  could  not  produce  another  genius 
like  them,  and  not  in  the  absorption  of  music  in  collective  art. 
Wagner  himself,  in  his  later  days,  seems  to  have  changed  his  view,  at 
any  rate  in  part,  becauBe  in  his  treatise  **  On  the  Application  of  Music 
to  the  Drama"  (vol,  x.  of  his  collected  writings),  he  admits  the 
possibility,  under  certain  conditions,  of  symphonies  "about  which 
something,  too,  might  be  said/* 

In  order  to  consider  more  in  detail  this  possibility^  let  ua  review 
the  main  points  of  what  has  been  produced  hitherto  in  the  domain  of 
symphony,  Haydn  studies  the  sonatas  of  Philip  Emmanuel  Bach 
(which  were  freer  and  more  worldly  extensions  of  the  mites  of  his 
great  father),  and  writes  similar  compositions  for  the  private  bands  of 
the  noblemen  whose  musical  director  he  is,  Euchanting  masterpieces, 
which,  like  all  productions  of  true  genius,  will  live  for  ever  and  outlast 
all  so-called  "  schools,'*  spring  from  his  childlike  and  sunny  mind. 
Mozart's  nature  lies  deeper  than  Haydn's.  Treated  much  more 
rooghly^ — far  too  roughly — in  the  fight  for  existence,  his  tender  body 
was  soon  worn  out,  and  in  his  compositions  he  often  shows  the  serious 
gloom  which  pervaded  his  life.  The  sweet  melancholy  of  the  G  minor 
symphony,  the  austere  severity  of  the  C  major,  the  majestic  serioosnesB 
of  the  first  two  movements  of  the  E  flat,  are  features  peculiar  to 
Mozart,  but  quite  foreign  to  Haydn's  instrumental  works.  But  his 
individoal  importance  shows  itself  in  opera  more  than  in  anything  else; 
the  strains  he  intones  in  the  last  scene  of  **  Don  Giovanni  "  and  in  the 
**  Magic  Flute,"  the  significant  indications  he  gives  in  the  treatment 
ol  the  orchestra  in  **  Figaro,"  do  not  occur  in  his  symphonies, 

Beethoven,  too,  in  his  two  first  symphonies,  rests  upon  the  shoulders 
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of  his  predecessora  Had  he  diad  after  writixig  his  D  major  qrmphony, 
no  one  could  have  had  an  idea  of  what  he  really  waa.  Then  a  minude 
happened.  A  great  personality  in  the  political  world,  the  first  Gonaiil 
of  the  French  Eepnblic,  so  roused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young  maaician 
that  he  felt  he  must  celebrate  his  deeds  in  a  great  tone-poem,  and — 
as  Athene  once  issued  from  the  head  of  Zeus — the  **  Eroica  Symphony'' 
stands  before  us.  No  other  artist  but  Beethoven  ever  took  soch  a 
gigantic  stride  as  he  did  from  his  second  to  his  third  symphony.  In 
the  depths  of  his  great  soul  he  conceived  the  truth  that  the  ideal  life 
of  a  hero,  that  which  is  freed  from  the  dross  of  human  imperfection 
— I  would  call  it  his  real  life,  the  full  realisation  of  his  worth — only 
begins  after  his  death.  Only  in  the  first  movement  of  his  symphony 
does  Beethoven  show  us  the  hero  himself,  in  his  mighty  strife  and 
struggle,  and  in  the  full  victory  of  his  power;  in  the  second  he 
already  intones  the  majestic  lament  for  his  death  ;  in  the  third,  the 
remarkably  short  scherzo,  he  shows  us  a  picture  of  humanity,  ever 
occupied  with  itself  alone,  rushing  past  all  that  is  sublime  with  indif- 
ference or  a  jest,  or  remembering  it  at  most  with  some  high-sounding 
fanfare.  Then,  in  the  last  movement,  the  nations  assemble  from  all 
comers  of  the  earth  bringing  materials  for  a  monument  worthy  of  the 
hero,  who  only  now  is  recognised  in  his  full  value.  The  daring  bold- 
ness of  conception  and  the  polyphonic  working-out  of  this  movement 
rise  even  beyond  the  two  first,  and  make  the  much-admired  fugue- 
finale  of  Mozart's  Jupiter  Symphony  seem  like  a  child's  toy.  When 
at  last  the  veil  of  the  monument  falls,  when  the  consecration-music,  is 
heard,  and  the  tearful  eyes  of  all  look  up  to  the  image  of  the  deified 
hero,  then  our  ears  are  filled  with  sounds  which  tell  us  that  by  this 
symphony  the  art  of  music  has  learnt  a  language,  for  which  hitherto 
it  had  not  seemed  to  possess  the  organ  of  speech. 

How  Beethoven  then  advances  from  one  wonderful  work  to  another, 
and  how  he  finally  crowns  his  creations  with  his  Ninth  Symphony — 
who  would  not  love  to  dwell  on  all  this !  But  it  is  not  of  Beethoven 
himself,  but  of  what  came  after  him  that  I  want  to  treat. 

One  wonderful  musician  appears  to  us,  standing  close  to  Beethoven, 
rather  his  contemporary,  indeed,  than  his  successor;  it  is  Franz 
Schubert.  Probably  no  other  composer  was  gifted  with  such  a  wealth 
of  purely  melodic  imagination,  with  such  an  abundance  of  musical 
invention,  combined  with  the  deepest  and  most  tender  sincerity  of 
mind,  as  he.  Whenever  we  are  permitted  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
Beethoven's  mental  workshop,  we  observe  an  enormous  struggle  and  a 
firmly  set  purpose  to  find  the  final  musical  expression  of  his  thoughts ; 
but  Schubert's  ideas  well  up  as  if  from  an  inexhaustible  source,  and 
he  commits  them  to  paper  with  a  luiivc  delight  in  their  existence.  It 
is  astonishing  to  compare  the  number  of  his  works  with  that  of 
his  years.     He  was  only  thirty-one  years  old  when  he  died,  and  he 
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written  more  works  than  any  other  great  master  of  mnaic.  His 
^hole  being  was  saturated  with  maeic,  so  that  he  went  on  prodacing 
Deesantly  and  writing  down  his  ideas  without  siftiog  or  filing  them 
^wn.  With  all  this^  he  was  cf  an  amiaVjle^  serene  disposition,  a 
lioroagbly  genial  Viennese,  easily  overcoming  embarrassments.  The 
:»oble6  of  his  poverty-stricken  life  oonld  not  silence  the  divine  voice 
'  his  BOuU* 

The  abeolntely  fabulous  productivity  of  Schubert,  of  course,  had  the 

Ivantage  that  now  and  again  unimportant  and  superficial  works 

)wed  from  his  peu.      Indeed^  more  than  half  his  compositions  must 

regarded  in  this  light ;  bat  the  rest  suffice  to  place  him  perma- 

ftntly  in  the  rank  ot  the  greatest  masters.     Schubert  certainly  gave 

no  new  forms^  but  he  filled  the  old  ones  with  exceedingly  rich  and 

haracteristic    matter.      He    was   the    lyric  musician    kut    i^ox^i^* 

btever  he  wrote,  the  most  serene  as  well  as  the  most  tragic  work, 

it  were,  imbued  with  that  infinitely  soft,  melodic  element, 

ich  always  lets  us  perceive  his  figure  as  if  through  tears  of  gentle 

Qotion.     A  blissful  warmth  emanates  from  his  music*     Only  think 

the  great  symphony  in  C  major !     Schubert  probably  never  heard 

himself,  and  we  think  with  horror  that  it  would  have  remained  in 

blivion  had  not  Bobert  Schumann  found  it  in  Vienna  not  long  after 

chaberta  death.      How  grand  it  stands  before  us  in  its  four  msgni- 

ent  movements :  the  vivacious  and  exuberant  first  one,  the  romantic 

ond  one,  of  gipsy  character  (with  the  wonderfully  mysterious  horn 

Ige,  the  *' heavenly  guest "  as  Schumann  has  so  aptly  remarked), 

splendid  scherzo  and  the  finale  filled  with  gigantic  humcur !     Oar 

kterest  is  not  aroused   by  any  far-fetched  harmonic  effects,  nor  by 

ly  polyphonic  combinations,  and  yet  this  work  fascinates  us  and 

fries  ns  away  without  cessation,  in  spite  of  its  occupying  a  whole 

>ar  in  performance,     I  cannot  conceive  how  it  is  that  there  are  still 

Bople   50   ill-humoured   as  to  think  this  symphony  too  long^  nay, 

^n  to  ask  for  cats  to  be  made  in  it.     I  am  not  of  their  opinion, 

I  own  that  whenever  I  hear  this  work  well  conducted,  or  when  I 

idoct  it  myself,  I  always  experience  the  most  happy  sensations,  and 

absolutely  intoxicated  with  music.     It  produces  on  me  the  effect 

I  may  here  relate  on  nnecdote  of  Schub«rt  which  Franz  Lachner.  of  Munich^  Vfho 
t  m  fficoH  of  Rchnbert'a  in  his  young  days,  told  nje  in  the  year  1886.  One  fine  di^ 
liner  b"  ^hubert  t«  come  for  an  excorsion  into  the  country.     Schubert 

i  to  K  '^^»  ^ui  could  not,  as  he  had  not  a  penny  in  bis  pocket    Laohner 

I  mucn   Ltjrier  oil  and  ao  the  embarrasflment  was  great.    So  Schubert  gave 
■  a  book  of  songs  in  manuscrlpit,  asking  him  to  take  it  to  his  publisher  and  to 
;  f^o  f..r  ^t■      \tn  aaid  that  he  did  not  dare  to  go  himself  &a  he  had  so  often 
ior  (l^chner  named  Diabelli)  proved  very  averse  "to  take 
chiibert,"  saying  thatnoh^^dy  over  bought  his  &ong».   At  last 

Eld  |jaiu  the  ujagnificent  sum  of five  florins  for  the  manuscripts.    The 

brent  for  their  p^triirr^ion  as  happy  as  kings,  and  finding  a  spinet  in  a 

""  *  1  several  songs  to  Lachnor,  which  had  occurred  to 

incr  couJd  not  remember  eJtactly  which  they  were, 

I  mt  I...  iv  v>n^  uiiv  uujuDg  them,  which  is  now  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
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as  of  flight  through  a  bright  ether.  Perhaps  higher  still  than  the 
C  major  symphony  rise  the  two  movements  which  have  been  pre- 
served from  the  one  in  B  minor.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  certainly 
a  misfortune  if  an  author  is  not  able  to  complete  his  work ;  but  I  am 
almost  inclined  to  call  it  good  fortune  that  this  symphony  has 
remained  unfinished.  The  first  movement  is  of  such  tragic  greatnen 
as  no  other  symphony-composer  besides  Beethoven  has  attained; 
Schubert  himself  has  only  reached  it  elsewhere  in  some  of  his  songs ; 
I  consider  the  second  theme,  given  out  by  the  violoncelli,  to  be  one 
of  the  most  glorious  ideas  that  it  was  ever  given  to  any  musician  to 
express.  The  mental  strife  which  thrills  us  in  the  first  movement  is 
softened  down  to  gentle  and  happy  feelings  in  the  second,  as  if  the 
tone- poet  were  already  wafted  towards  eternal  realms.  I  have  never 
felt  any  desire  to  hear  a  continuation  of  the  work  after  these  two 
movements.  One  might  be  inclined  to  believe  that  Schubert,  like 
Beethoven  in  the  pianoforte  sonatas  ops.  109  and  111^  wished  to  end 
the  work  with  this  slow  movement,  if  we  were  not  compelled  to  infer 
that  a  continuation  was  intended,  from  the  fact  that  the  key  of  this 
second  movement  difiers  from  that  of  the  beginning.  Indeed  the 
sketch  and  the  beginning  of  the  score  of  a  scherzo,  belonging  to  the 
B  minor  symphony,  actually  exist.  In  the  greatness  and  powef  of 
his  sentiment,  united  to  tiie  tender,  lyrical  element,  which  runs 
through  his  works  like  a  scarlet  thread,  Schubert  appears  as  the  noUe 
and,  as  it  were,  female  complement  of  Beethoven;  the  two  great 
symphonies,  in  which  his  important  personality  is  perfectly  repre- 
sented, are  the  only  ones  which  approach  those  of  Beethoven.  In  the 
domain  of  the  string  quartet,  the  same  may  be  said  of  his  quartets  in 
D  minor  and  G  major. 

The  second  great  contemporary  of  Beethoven,  the  composer  fSt 
*'  Der  FreischUtz,"  has  produced  remarkable  works  in  the  field  of 
the  pianoforte  Sonata,  but  not  in  that  of  the  symphony.  Thus  we 
turn  from  Schubert  to  the  real  symphony-writers  after  Beethoven, 
and  first  of  all  to  the  clever  and  elegant  Felix  Mendelssohn.  It  may 
be  said  of  him  that  he  gives  the  lie  to  the  proverb,  ''  No  master  falls 
from  heaven."  He  who  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  when  others 
are  scarcely  out  of  leading-strings,  composed  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  Overture  is  really  a  master  fallen  from  heaven.  It  is  true 
that  if  we  think  of  the  elves  whom  Weber  shows  us  in  *'  Oberon," 
we  must  agree  with  Wagner,  who,  with  reference  to  the  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  Overture,  says  that  these  are  not  elves,  but  midges. 
Bat  the  formal  perfection  and  the  conscious  certainty  of  invention  and 
workmanship  of  which  the  composer  gives  proof  in  this  overture,  as 
well  as  even  in  the  earlier  string-octet — a  perfect  pattern  of  beautifully 
sonorous  treatment  of  string  instruments — command  our  astonished 
admiration,  and  have  not  been  attained  at  so  early  an  age  bj  any 
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ler  except  Mozart.  After  compoaiDg  these  pieces,  Mendelssohn  had 
Dothiog  more  to  learn  externally.  What  ebe  he  should  have  poaseaaedp 
^  order  to  create  works  equal  to  those  of  his  predeceasorSi  he  oonld  not 
jaire ;  it  ahoald  have  lain  in  himself — but  it  did  not.  It  ia  a  noble, 
liable  nature,  eminently  gifted  poetically  and  intelleotually,  which 
lake  to  as  from  his  letters  and  his  mnsia  Deep  passion  and  snb- 
^liveneaa  he  never  possessed.  Compare  all  the  other  Midsummer 
jht'a  Dream  music  with  the  overture.  It  was  composed  four  years 
fore  his  death,  and  therefore  fully  seventeen  years  after  the  over- 
Almost  the  whole  of  his  productions  lie  between  these  dates^ 
yet  it  seems  as  if  the  whole  had  been  written  without  a  break, 
difference  in  character  is  so  very  small  By  way  of  contrast 
jpare  works  of  other  great  masters  between  which  a  considerable 
le  has  elapsed  ;  compare  the  **  Flying  Dutchman  "  with  "  Tristan/* 
&thoven's  first  symphony  with  his  seventh.  What  an  euormone 
Serence !  Mendelssohn  did  not  go  through  a  development,  a 
of  inward  growth,  as  other  creative  artists  have  done.  Prom 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  remained  the  master  faUen 
heaven  ;  whether  he  wrote  pianoforte  pieces,  songs,  symphonies, 
Itorios,  fragments  of  operas — everywhere  the  same  perfection  of 
rm.  the  same  harmonic  sense  in  the  treatment  of  the  orchestra,  the 
le  elegance,  the  same  coolness.  Two  of  his  symphonies,  those  in 
major  and  A  minor,  have  lived  to  the  present  day.  Both  owe 
Bir  existence  to  impressions  made  by  landscape,  to  which  Mendels- 
was  peculiarly  sensitive.  Thus  they  have  the  advantage  over 
dry  Reformation  Symphony  and  the  **  Hymn  of  Praise,*'  that 
ey  have  resulted  from  a  vivid  suggestion,  and  that  they  therefore 
ake  a  more  lasting  impression  than  these  other  two,  which  to*day 
surely  exist  only  in  name.  As  in  Schubert's  symphonies,  tho  in- 
dividnality  of  their  composer  is  fully  and  perfectly  expressed  by  the 
two  symphonies  mentioned.  The  essential  ditierence  only  lies  in  the 
■irsonality  of  the  two  masters  themselves.  A  Raphael  paints  St, 
uecilia,  an  Ian  van  Hnysum  a  small  bunch  of  flowers.  The  rank  of 
ster  aa  such  cannot  be  accorded  to  the  latter  in  any  lesser  degree 
to  the  former.  By  mastership,  speaking  generally,  I  understand 
capacity  of  being  able  to  express  one*s  individnality  in  a  given  art 
ipletely,  and  without  leaving  anything  unsaid.  Purely  technical 
11  is  an  essential  condition  of  this  power ;  but  it  can  be  and  is 
rays  acquired  by  diligence,  if  the  capacity  of  expression  be  there. 
!ie  foni;datiou  of  mastership  is  a  great  sincerity  or  truthfulness, 
which  does  not  pretend  to  give  more  than  it  can  give,  and  which 
>ws  its  etTect  in  the  work.  Mendelssohn  possessed  this  truthfalness 
ih  degree,  and  that  is  why  ho  appears  to  us^  if  not  by  nature 
mind,  yet  as  a  perfect  artist^  iaternaHy  and  externally  com- 
His  successors  cannot  claim  the  same  degree  of  mastership* 
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Of  the  two  Mendelssohn  symphonies  named,  I  give  the  preference  to 
the  one  in  A  minor,  the  so-called  ''  Scotch "  Symphony.  The  first 
movement,  evidently  conceived  when  the  composer  was  in  the  same 
frame  of  mind  as  he  was  when  he  wrote  the  beantif nl  Hebrides  Over- 
tore,  is  specially  valuable;  with  the  other  three  movements  I  can 
never  get  rid  of  a  sensation  of  well-sounding  superficiality.  Also  in 
the  A  major  symphony,  the  so-called  "  Italian,**  I  much  prefer  the 
fresh,  vivacioas  first  movement ;  the  last  one,  entitled  "  Saltarello/'  is 
intended  to  picture  a  scene  of  Italian  national  life.  If  we  compare  it 
to  the  **  Cameval  Remain  '*  of  Berlioz,  which  expresses  the  same 
thing,  the  comparison  turns  out  much  in  favour  of  the  latter.  I  onoe 
heard  it  said^  I  forget  by  whom,  that  Mendelssohn  stands  upon  the 
balcony  of  some  Roman  house  at  carnival  time  and,  with  well-gloved 
hands,  throws  confetti  among  the  surging  crowd,  smiling  amiably  the 
while  ;  Berlioz,  however,  mixes  with  the  merrymakers  and  takes  part 
in  their  exuberant  joviality. 

,  With  Mendelssohn  an  epoch  in  music  began,  which  is  generally 
called  the  new  classic  epoch.  Its  representatives  remain  true  to  the 
formal  traditions  of  the  old  masters,  but  they  carry  into  music  a 
sentimental,  and  sometimes  mystically  vague  element,  which,  contrasted 
with  the  Tidive  and  objective  method  of  their  predecessors,  arouses  the 
desire  for  subjective  explanation.  The  kii^htly  legends  and  faiiy 
tales  of  the  Middle  Ages  spring  into  new  life ;  the  world  of  elves  ai^ 
spirits  envelop  the  classical  ideals  of  beauty  with  a  ghost-like  mist. 
The  period  of  the  so-called  "  Hineingeheimnissen  "  (hiding  of  seoreifai 
in  a  work ;  an  expression  ascribed  to  Goethe^  with  reference  to  the 
second  part  of  his  '^  Faust ")  sets  in.  This  new-classic  epoch  has  also 
been  named  the  romantic,  by  analogy  to  an  almost  simultaneous  period 
in  our  German  poetry. 

The  first  and  most  peculiar  of  subjective  romantidats  is  Robeit 
Schumann.  His  mind  is  diametrically  opposed  to  Mendelssohn's.  What 
the  latter  did  externally^  Schumann  did  from  his  very  soul ;  the  former 
a  finished  artist  even  in  his  youngest  years ;  the  latter  impetnoosly 
striving  forward  in  a  struggle  unto  death  for  something  new  and  more 
perfect.  In  the  first  period  of  his  creations  we  see  Schumann  only  as  a 
composer  for  the  pianoforte.  He  makes  poetical  pictures  the  bases  of  his 
pieces ;  the  name  of  his  youthful  love  he  fixes  in  a  theme  and  writee 
variations  on  it ;  the  motley  pictures  of  carnival  inspire  him  to  write 
one  of  the  most  ingenious  pianoforte  works  that  we  possess;  Hoffmann's 
fantastic  tales  cause  him  to  write  "  Kreisleriana,"  and  the  important 
sonata  in  F  sharp  minor ;  he  represents  in  two  imaginary  figures, 
"  Florestan  "  and  "  Eusebius,"  the  **  two  souls  which  dwell  within  his 
breast,"  and  ascribes  his  works  now  to  the  one,  now  to  the  other. 
Violently  abused  by  critics  and  corporation-musicians,  he  forms  the 
'*  Davids-bllndler  "  league  with  friends  of  similar  opinions,  and  roughly 
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hnmorotisl^  dances  on  the  very  noses  of  the  "  philistines.*'  I  may 
say  at  onoa  that  Schamana  did  by  far  his  best  work  aa  a  pianoforte 
oompoear.  Here  he  too  poaaesses  the  trnthfulneas  of  the  great 
maalera ;  he  is  entirely  what  he  is,  and  does  not  pretend  to  be  more. 
In  tbese  works  new  and  daring  ideas  speak  to  ns,  and  we  still  accept 
the  offerings  of  his  fancy  with  unabated  delight.  His  treatment  of 
the  pianoforte  is  also  original,  and  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  nature 
of  the  instrument,  as  well  as  to  the  musical  thought.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  management  of  the  orchestra  leaves  almost  everything  to  be 
desired,  as  we  shall  see  later  on.  It  was  only  at  the  age  of  thirty-one 
years  that  he  turned  to  greater  forms  of  art,  to  the  symphony  among 
others.  To  oomposa  a  symphony  must  have  seemed  like  a  prize-task 
to  the  young  tone-poet;  he  longed  to  win  this  prize,  as  the  highest 
thing  to  be  striven  for.  Even  at  a  later  time,  to  compose  a  symphony 
aeemed  to  be  a  climax.  I  might  call  it  the  final  proof  of  maturity. 
At  the  Leipzig  Conservatoire,  which  was  governed  by  the  awe- 
commanding  spirit  of  Mendelssohn — at  least  during  the  period  of  my 
etndiea  there — I  and  my  colleagues  of  those  days  were  advised  first  to 
try  our  powers  on  smaller  forms,  such  as  pianoforte  pieces,  &c.,  then 
gradually  to  ascend  to  the  sonata  and  the  quartet^  and,  finally,  to 
oome  to  a  blissful  end  with  the  symphony,  just  as  if  art  were  nothing 
eke  but  form,  and  one  had  only  to  be  well  at  home  in.  it  in  order 
Id  be  aomebody  in  the  world.  One  of  the  Leipzig  professors  said  to 
Qfi  young  people,  whose  heads  and  hearts  had  been  powerfully  agitated 
by  Wagner*s  works :  **  Just  let  Wagner  try  to  write  a  symphony  and 
ycm  will  see  how  little  he  can  do.^^  It  is  quite  true  that  none  of  us 
then  knew  the  symphony  of  Wagner's  youth,  a  work  which  is  not  very 
important  as  regards  contents,  but  very  perfect  in  oonstruction ;  it 
would  have  taught  us  that  the  full  command  of  the  old  form  was  to 
him  certainly  not  what  the  grapes  were  to  the  fox  in  the  tale.  The 
^  Siegfried  Idyll,  too,  and  above  all,  the  Faust  Overture,  that  wonderful 
Bpiece,  the  very  essence  of  a  "  tra§^  overture,"  should  have  thrown 
Vflome  light  upon  his  relation  to  symphonic  music.  The  brilUant  talent 
m  of  Mendelssohn,  which  manifested  itself  with  the  most  playful  facility  in 
all  domains  of  music,  formed  the  shining  ideal  in  Schumann's  early 
life  and  works— >^nd  this  was  not  to  Schumann's  advantage.  While 
fitriving  to  equal  Mendelssohn,  to  attain  his  smoothness — -I  should  like 
to  say  in  the  endeavour  to  become  classical — Schumann's  peculiar 
Hioriginality  was  injured,  without  hia  being  able  to  reach  his  model  in  this 
"regard.  A  foreign  element^ — that  very  Mendelssohnian  smoothness — 
robe  his  later  works  of  the  vigorous  directness  which  delights  us  so 
ppfeatly  in  his  first  compoaitions.  His  gifts  are  spread  out  into  wider 
dimensions  and  become  thinner  and  more  threadbare ;  they  are  required 
to  yield  more  than  they  posfleas.  In  this  second  period  of  his  creations 
here  is  hardly  any  form  of  the  art  at  which  he  has  not  tried  hia  hand. 
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Besides  his  nnmerons  songs,  many  of  which  are  of  the  yeiy  beet, 
Schumann  wrote  concertos,  chamber  masic  of  all  kinds,  melodramas,  an 
opera,  and — as  a  matter  of  course  with  such  versatility — symphonies  alsa 
I  suppose  that  many  will  call  me  a  heretic  when  I  candidly  confess 
that  I  by  no  means  number  Schumann's  symphonies  among  his  most 
important  works.  In  his  pianoforte  pieces  the  invention  of  smaU  but 
very  expressive  themes,  which  he  knows  how  to  use  and  to  vary  in 
the  most  ingenious  manner,  is  a  special  and  characteristic  feature. 
But  in  the  symphony  these  little  themes  do  not  sufBce,  however  warm 
and  deep  the  feeling  may  have  been  that  gave  them  birth.  If  you 
closely  examine  his  orchestral  works,  you  will  find  that  he  is  often 
driven  to  repeat  single  bars,  or  groups  of  bars,  in  order  to  continue 
the  piece,  because  the  theme  in  itself  is  too  little  for  such  continuation. 
Nay,  sometimes  the  theme  is  itself  formed  by  the  repetition  of  one 
and  the  same  phrase.  On  account  of  these  copious  tonic  and  conse- 
quently rhythmical  repetitions  his  greater  pieces  for  the  orchestra 
easily  become  monotonous.  True,  the  theme  of  the  first  movement 
of  Beethoven's  C  minor  symphony  is  even  shorter  than  Schumann's 
themes.  But  there  is  an  essential  difierence  between  the  two.  In 
Beethoven's  work,  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  theme,  consisting 
of  four  notes,  we  can  distinctly  trace  the  spontaneous  evolution  of  a 
uniform  melody,  passing  over  the  pause  of  the  first  violins  and  the 
repetition  of  the  theme  in  A  flat — F,  and  going  as  far  as  the  second 
subject  (entrance  of  the  horns  in  E  fiat  major).  This  melody  uses  the 
original  theme  as  a  means  of  rhythmical  construction,  but  does  not 
require  it  for  its  own  continuation.  With  Schumann  the  whole  com- 
position is  kept  in  an  apparent  flow  merely  by  the  repetitions  of  the 
themes  as  such,  and  the  insertion  of  phrases  which,  in  many  cases, 
have  not  even  grown  out  of  the  subject.  This  weakness  of  Schumann 
becomes  sadly  apparent  in  the  first  movements,  and  particularly  in 
the  finales  of  his  symphonies,  which  are  conventional  and  noisy — 
except  the  finale  of  the  B  fiat  major  symphony,  which  is  graceful  in 
its  principal  theme,  though  not  very  important.  Involuntarily  we  ask 
why  there  must  always  be  rejoicing  at  the  end  of  the  symphony, 
while  in  similar  cases  with  Beethoven  this  thought  never  arises  ?  It 
is  because  in  his  works  the  rejoicing  follows  with  psychological  neces- 
sity from  the  grief  overcome,  as  in  the  C  minor  or  the  Ninth,  or  is 
already  involved  in  the  character  of  the  whole  work,  as  in  the  seventh 
symphony.  In  place  of  the  great  and  broad  adagio  of  the  Beethoven 
symphony,  we  find  in  Schumann  graceful,  melodious,  lyrical  iTvtermezzi^ 
which  would  suit  the  pianoforte  far  better  than  the  orchestra.  Indeed, 
if  a  Schumann  symphony  be  well  played  as  a  pianoforte  duet  it  is  far 
more  effective  than  in  the  concert  hall.  The  reason  of  this  lies  in  a 
circumstance  which  even  the  most  unconditional  admirers  of  Schumann 
can  no  longer  fail  to  recognise.    The  fact  is  that  he  absolutely  did  not 
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koow  how  to  treat  the  orchestra,  neither  with  the  baton  nor  with  the 
pen.  He  ia  working  almost  incessantly  with  the  full  material,  and 
takes  no  p&ias  to  elaborate  the  parts  according  to  the  character  of  the 
fieparate  iostrnmente.  With  almost  childish  awkwardness,  he  thiixka 
he  can  obtain  power  and  f  alness  of  sound  by  doabling  the  instrumenta* 
Hence  bis  instrn mentation  is  so  thick  and  clumsy  that^,  were  one  to 
play  strictly  according  to  his  direction,  no  expressive  orchestral  per- 
formance would  be  possible,  Yoa  may  believe  my  experience  as  a 
conductor  that  nothing  is  so  troublesome  as  the  performance  of  a 
Schnmana  symphony,  because  almost  all  nuances  of  sound  and  the 
accentuation  of  the  leading  parts  most  be  obtained  through  the  con- 
daotor's  own  initiative,  so  that  the  composer's  intentions,  which  com© 
oat  clearly  enough  on  the  pianoforte,  may  also  be  recognised  in  the 
orchestra,  aud  the  psrformance  may  not  be  devoid  of  light  and  shade. 
One  might  say  that  Schamann's  symphonies  were  composed  for  the 
pianoforte  and  arranged  for  orchestra,  rather  than  the  reverse.  If  we 
open  the  scores  of  Schumann's  symphonies,  then  we  doubly  appreciate 
Mendelssohn's  masterly  command  of  the  instrumental  means.  They 
are  certainly  not  devoid  of  flashes  of  genius,  which  remind  one  of  the 
works  of  the  composer*s  youth,  such  as  the  introduction  to  the  B  flat 
major  symphony,  which  promises  great  things.  But  the  first  move- 
ment which  follows  falls  off  very  much,  owing  to  the  monotony  of 
rhythm  and  the  everlasting  repetitions.  The  middle  movements  are 
more  valuable  than  the  first  one,  except  the  first  trio  of  the  scherzo, 
which  is  quite  meaningless  and  reveals  Schumann's  weakness  in  the 
symphonic  style  to  an  almost  alarming  degree.  I  believe  the  adajio 
espremvo  of  the  C  major  symphony,  with  its  ideal  ascending  and 
deaceoding  violin  passage,  to  be  by  far  the  best  movement  in  the  four 
symphonies  of  Schumann*  The  E  flat  major  and  D  minor  symphonies 
do  not  reach  the  level  of  the  two  I  have  mentioned. 

Even  aa  an  orchestral  composer  Schumann  appears  in  quite  another 
light  than  he  does  in  his  symphonies,  when  he  receives  a  poetical 
inspiration  which  is  congenial  to  him,  such  as  Byron's  **  Manfred." 
Then  the  desire  to  be  classical  no  longer  oppresses  him ;  then  he  may 
be  what  he  is,  the  fantastic  romanticist,  inclining  towards  the  super- 
naturally  mysterious.  In  this  mood,  which  was  closely  related  to  his 
very  nature,  he  succeeded  in  writing  a  piece  which  may  b©  rightly 
xsalled  ^*  classical."  The  overture  to  *'  Manfred,"  a  piece  written  on 
broad  line?,  full  of  verve  and  energy,  is  his  only  orchestral  piece  which 
may  be  placed  on  a  level  with  his  pianoforte  music.  Even  its  instru- 
mentation  is  tolerably  good.  From  the  remaining  '*  Manfred^*  mutic 
we  may  learn  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  even  an  artistic 
absurdity,  the  melodrama,  may  be  of  overwhelming  eflect,  if  an  eminent 
mind  has  wandered  within  ita  precincts ;  above  all,  I  am  thinking  here 
of  the  **  Conjuration  of  Astarte."     This  scene,  if  well  performed  hy 
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the  aotor  and  the  orcheetra,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  its  OTer* 
powering  effect,  least  of  all  the  wish  that  Manfred  should  actually 
sing ;  this  would  be  worse  than  composing  the  dialogue  in  ^*  Fidelia'^ 
and  "  Der  FreisohCLtz/'  I  have  no  idea  here  of  breaking  a  lanoe  for 
melodrama,  which  is  coming  op  again  in  these  days,  and  is  even 
oaltivated  and  defended  by  "  Wagnerians."  Bat  it  would  be  equally 
foolish  to  condemn,  say,  the  '^  Conjuration  of  Astarte/'  merely  becanoe 
it  is  melodrama. 

There  are  many  portions  of  the  '^  Manfred  "  music  which  also  gir^ 
evidence  of  their  pianoforte  origin,  but  that  is  a  point  which  Schumann 
could  never  quite  get  over.  He  is  and  remains  the  great  poet  of  the 
pianoforte ;  this  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  his  importance  for  all  time 
to  come.  His  behaviour  towards  the  rising  star  of  Bichard  Wagner 
is  distressing.  He  lovingly  and  zealously  supported  all  ideal  effort;, 
but,  after  a  short  period  of  interest^  he  first  showed  indifference,  and 
in  the  end  absolutely  opposed  his  only  thoroughly  great  contemporaiy. 
He  that  loves  Schumann  should  try  to  obliterate  from  his  mind  what 
he  said  about  '*  Tannh&user."  He  turned  away  from  Wagner,  and 
enthusiastically  introduced  instead  a  young  musician  who  had  just 
published  some  pianoforte  sonatas,  calling  him  the  future  Messiah  of 
music.  This  young  musician  was  Johannes  Brahms.  Already  in 
Schumann's  prophecy  the  destiny  of  this  artist  is  foreshadowed :  he 
was  raised  as  a  counterpoise  against  the  bold  opera-reformer  by  the 
enemies  of  the  latter,  as  the  upholder  of  so-called  '^  absolute  **  musia 
against  poet's  music,  programme  music,  and  music  of  the  future.  It 
is  a  fact  that  Brahms  owed,  I  do  not  say  his  importance,  but  a  great 
deal  of  his  reputation^  which,  as  compared  with  other  composers,  came 
very  early,  to  the  incessant  endeavours  of  a  number  of  antagonists  of 
the  Bayreuth  master.  They  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  playing 
him  off  against  Wagner.  This  kind  of  rivalry  had  no  sense  whatever. 
First  of  all,  the  difference  between  absolute  music  and  other  music  is 
by  no  means  so  great  as  is  still  believed  by  many,  in  spite  of  Bichard 
Wagner's  detailed  treatise  on  this  subject.  Music  which  might  be 
called  *^  absolute  "  in  a  certain  sense,  i.c,  which  is  put  together  with- 
out any  instigation,  a  mere  formal  conglomerate  of  sounds  and  trifling 
with  phrases,  may  sometimes  emanate  from  the  pen  of  an  art-philistine» 
but  has  no  right  to  any  attention  on  account  of  its  tedious  dreariness ; 
now  that  Ferdinand  Hiller  and  the  brothers  Lachner  are  dead  it  no 
longer  does  any  serious  damage.  AH  other  music  betrays,  even  with- 
out song  or  programme,  the  mental  influence  which  affected  the  com- 
poser when  he  wrote  it.  In  this  sense  none  of  our  great  masters 
were  absolute  musicians — Beethoven  least  of  all. 

Partisanship  in  music  is  doomed  to  failure.  It  is  clear  that  the  zeal 
of  the  '^  Brahmsians "  could  not  rob  Wagner's  greatness  of  one  jot,, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  Brahms  will  occupy  the  place  he  deserves  iu 
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the  history  of  art,  in  spite  of  the  too  eealons  attacks  directed  against 
him  by  certain  Wagnerians  by  way  of  revenge.  Time  is  the  sererest 
of  judges.  How  fiur  Brahms  belongs  to  the  immortals  it  is  impossible 
to  say  as  yet ;  we  are  still  in  the  period  of  the  f nneral  orations  in  his 
honour.  There  is  no  donbt  that  many,  who  are  not  blind  adorers  of 
his,  wonld  feel  more  sympathy  with  Brahms'  works  if  he  had  not  been 
put  forward  as  a  coanterweight  against  Wagner — and  again,  if  he 
had  not  been  placed  on  a  level  with  Bach  and  Beethoven.  This  last 
conceit  originated  in  the  well-known  witticism  of  Billow  about  the 
three  B's,  which,  after  all,  arose  from  a  merely  personal  motive. 
BtUow  would  never  have  dreamt  of  fiecomiug  a  champion  of  Brahms, 
but  for  his  own  painful  breach  with  Wagner. 

When  Brahms  came  forth  with  his  firit  symphony  the  watchword, 
**  This  is  the  Tenth  Symphony  !"  was  sounded  in  the  camp  of  his  friends. 
Of  course,  they  meant  Beethoven's  tenth.  Allowing  for  this  extra- 
vagance, we  have  still  in  Brahms'  C  minor  Symphony  a  piece  of  music 
of  masterly  workmanship,  of  hard,  austere  character,  but  which  cor- 
responds far  more  with  my  idea  of  a  symphony  than  Schumann's 
symphonies,  and  in  which  the  orchestra  is  far  more  ably  treated.  The 
cdagio  and,  above  all,  the  beautiful  slow  introd action  to  the  last 
movement  I  consider  to  be  the  best  portions ;  the  horn,  which  sounds 
forth  in  C  major  throagh  the  tremolo  of  the  strings  after  the  gloomy 
minor  part,  produces  a  most  intense  efiVct,  as  if  the  sun  were  breaking 
through  moving  morning  clouds.  Brabms  moves  away  f^om  the  often 
▼ague  romanticism  of  Schumann,  and  tries  to  approach  the  energetic 
and  plastic  mode  of  utterance  of  our  great  masters,  of  Beethoven  in 
particular.  In  the  first  and  last  movements  of  his  C  minor  symphony 
he,  indeed,  succeeds  in  attaining  a  certain  resemblance,  a  resemblance, 
of  course,  comparable  to  that  which  a  concave  mirror  gives  of  our  face. 
The  second  sjmphony  in  D  major  I  place  much  higher  than  the  first. 
I  do  not  think  that  in  any  other  work  of  Brahms  the  spring  of  inven- 
tion runs  so  freshly  and  spontaneously  as  in  this,  nor  has  he  ever 
treated  the  orchestra  so  sonorously.  The  first  movement  is  a  master- 
piece from  beginning  to  end,  an  end  which  reminds  one  of  the  popular 
vein  of  Schubert.  The  second,  slow  movement  can  only  be  adequately 
appreciated  aftier  a  repeated  hearing ;  it  does  not  yield  easily  to  the 
musical  mind,  but  thoroughly  at  last.  If  a  comparison  were  permitted, 
I  should  saggest  a  Dutch  landscape  at  sunset.  The  eye  at  first  sees 
nothing  bat  the  sky  over  the  wide,  wide  plain ;  its  glance  passes 
across  it  heedlessly  and  almost  as  if  tired.  Little  by  little,  however, 
a  certain  feeling  arises,  broadly  and  softly,  and  speaks  to  us.  By 
d^rees  I  have  learned  to  like  this  movement,  which  at  first  seemed 
indigestible  to  me ;  with  many  other  compositions  by  Brahms  I  have 
not  succeeded  in  doing  this  in  spite  of  most  sincere  efforts.  The 
minuet-like  intermezzo  is  a  graceful  trifle,  almost  too  insignificant  for 
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the  other  three  movements.  The  finale  givee  a  powerfhl  finish  to  this 
important  work,  which  I  do  not  hesitate  to  place  above  the  whole 
four  symphonies  of  Schumann,  nay,  which  I  number  among  the 
best  symphonies  written  after  Beethoven  in  the  new  dassio  direction. 
As  with  Schnmann,  I  consider  Brahms'  two  last  symphonies  weaker 
than  his  two  first.  In  these  later  works  a  pondering  (or  ruminating) 
element  reappears,  which  is  peculiar  to  Brahms,  and  of  which  he  oonld 
rarely  quite  free  himself ;  to  me  this  element  seems  rather  to  arise 
from  reflection  than  from  a  genuinely  artistic  feeling.  I  should  like 
to  explain  my  meaning  more  in  detdl.  First  of  all  I  must  state  that 
I  value  certidn  other  works  of  *!Brahm8  as  highly  as  the  second  sym- 
phony, such  as  parts  of  his  ''  (German  Requiem,"  several  songs,  the 
"  Song  of  Destiny,"  and  portions  of  his  chamber  music,  but  I  must 
add  that  these  works  are  free,  or  at  least  more  free  than  the  rest, 
from  that  pondering  element  which  adhered  to  Brahms'  creations,  and 
which  became  his  very  manner.  By  this  special  manner  of  Brahms 
I  mean  certain  ways  of  building  up  a  musical  piece,  which  recur  again 
and  again.  One  of  these  devices  is  his  very  favourite  habit  of  syn- 
copating— Z.6.,  displacing  the  bass  against  the  rhythm  of  the  upper  parts 
or  vice  versd^  £0  that  the  one  limps  after  the  other,  as  it  were.  This 
syncopation  is  a  curious  thing.  Imagine  a  quite  simple  melody,  con- 
sisting mostly  of  crotchets,  and  with  a  harmonic  accompaniment,  and 
then  let  the  bass  notes  not  come  exactly  with  the  corresponding  notes 
of  the  melody,  but  always  a  quaver  later ;  then  the  whole  composition 
will  assume  a  very  strange  and  learned  aspect,  without  gaining  in 
intrinsic  value.  It  is  just  as  if  one  were  to  make  a  very  solemn 
face  while  saying  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world;  the  face  does 
not  become  more  expressive.  Furthermore,  Brahms  loves  combining 
a  rhythm  consisting  of  two  beats  with  one  cousistiog  of  three,  a  form 
which,  if  employed  for  a  long  time  or  often,  produces  the  effect  of 
unpleasant  vacillation.  Another  of  his  habits  is  to  let  the  upper 
part,  or  sometimes  one  of  the  middle  parts  or  the  bass,  be  accom- 
panied by  thirds,  and  yet  more  frequently  by  sixths,  and  then  again 
to  mix  up  the  parts  with  artificial  syncopations.  Whole  sections  of 
his  works  are  built  in  this  way.  There  are  certain  tone-combinations, 
and,  indeed,  actual  themes,  made  from  the  fifth  of  the  common  chord, 
together  with  the  third  above  and  the  next  fifth  above  that — constantly 
avoiding  the  keynote — which  we  find  so  frequently  that  a  clever 
**  causeur  "  recently  described  the  phrase 
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as  the  ''Brahms  leit-motif"     If  you  examine  the  most  varied  com- 
positions by  Bralms  with  regard  to  thece  habits,  you  will  find  my 
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remarks  confirmed,  even  if  yoa  da  not  agree  with  my  dedactiona. 
Indeed^  I  believe  that  the  complicated  character  of  the  harmony, 
rhythm  and  melody  (i?hich,  by-the-by,  hia  partisans  call  "  profound- 
neaa  ")  which  results  from  these  mannerisms,  and  which  destroys  the 
clearaesa  of  the  musical  expression,  la  the  caase  why  so  many  of 
Brahms'  compositioDs  give  one  the  impression  of  artificial  productions, 
and  fail  to  cause  us  pleasure*  in  spite  of  all  the  Diasterly  technical 
construction.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  this  complicated  character 
of  the  works  produces  a  certain  monotony,  which  is  in  marked  con- 
trast to  real  simplicity.  At  all  times,  and  from  every  point  of  view, 
simplicity  will  always  have  a  happy  and  stirring  effect ;  it  will  ever 
appear  new  and  young;  in  Haydn  and  Mozart  we  ad  mire  it  even 
to*day,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century.  But  monotony,  particularly  if^ 
as  in  Brahms'  case,  it  results  frorn  over-complication,  will  at  first 
canae  na  to  meditate  and  search,  bat  afterwards  will  fatigue  us,  and 
at  last  produce  that  dangerous  and  art-killing  poison,  feared  by  all 
like  death — the  poison  of  boredom.  It  is  but  rarely  that  Brahms' 
compositions  are  really  simple,  but,  when  they  are,  they  are  always 
beautiful — for  example,  the  songs  "  Feldeinsamkeit/*  **  Sapphische 
Ode,''  and  the  first  movement  of  the  *'  German  Requiem/'  Bat  if  we 
become  aware  that  he  wanted  to  write  in  a  simple  manner,  in  which 
case  it  seems  to  me  that  his  endeavour  to  write  in  a  popular  vein  is 
predominant,  then  the  invention  is  insignificant^  and  often  reminds 
one  of  the  weaker  **  songs  without  words "  by  Mendelssohn ;  the  C 
minor  movement  of  his  third  symphony  is  a  case  in  point,  A  French 
critic  wrote  concerning  him ;  **I1  travaille  extremement  bien  avec  des 
iddes,  qu'il  n*a  pas."  This  saying  is  undoubtedly  too  hard  ;  bat  when, 
sometimes  after  magnificent  thoughts  and  periods,  the  work  is  distorted 
by  syncopations,  by  constant  combinations  of  unequal  rhythms  and  by 
thoae  curious  additions  of  thirds  and  sixths,  and  when  after  all  that 
there  comes  an  artificial  simplicity,  one  feels  as  if  the  coirt poser  bad 
wished  to  stay  the  flight  of  his  own  genius  and,  fearing  to  betray  his 
inuermost  feelings,  preferred  to  wrap  himself  in  myeterioas  silence 
and  rather  to  let  the  listener  guess  what  he  wanted  to  say  than  actually 
saying  it. 

It  is  a  bad  thing  if  a  composer  can  be  convicted  of  a  manner. 
Who  could  do  this  with  the  great  masters  ?  How  similar  are  Haydn's 
symphonies,  and  yet  how  difierent  ;  what  an  abyss  lies  between  the 
*•  Marriage  of  Figaro  "  and  the  **  Magic  Flote  " !  Who  could  seriously 
apeak  of  a  Beethoven  or  a  Wagner  manner  ?  Let  any  one  who  does 
not  believe  what  I  say  try  to  make  a  parody  on  these  masters,  that 
b^  to  represent  what  is  supposed  to  be  their  manner  in  an  exaggerated 
way.  He  will  not  succeed,  or  if  he  doee,  it  will  be  only  in  a  clumsy 
faahion,  as,  for  example,  by  using  Wagner  themes  for  quadrilles  or 
marches— which  is  blasphemy,  but   not  parody.      But  to  make  a 
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parody  on  Brahms  is  very  easy,  and  has  been  done  moat  brilliantlj 
by  Moritz  Moszkowsky.  The  same  may  be  said  of  actual  imitation. 
When  we  hear  modem  chamber  music  written  in  Brahms'  manner  we 
might  often  accept  it  in  good  faith  for  Brahms'  own^  if  no  name  were 
given ;  bat  I  very  much  doubt  if  (under  similar  circumstances)  any 
one  who  heard  a  piece  from  an  opera  of  one  of  our  ''  New  German  " 
composers  would  think  he  was  listening  to  Wagner. 

Brahms  is  always  a  maste|[  of  form.  The  warm  pulse  of  life  I 
have  been  able  to  find  only  in  a  few  of  his  works,  but  then  these  are 
all  the  more  valuable,  because  beautiful  thoughts  in  them  are  combined 
with  perfect  form ;  we  at  once  feel  that  in  a  happy  hoar  it  was  given 
to  the  author  to  freely  express  his  individual  nature.  What  was  it 
that  hindered  him  so  frequently  from  expressing  himself  in  this  way  ? 
I  believe  this  is  the  reply :  he  believed  himself  to  be  the  one  whose 
coming  Schamann  had  foretold,  and  whom  his  partisans  constantly 
praised  as  the  ''  Messiah  of  absolute  music,"  the  "  successor  of  Beet* 
hoven«"  But  it  was  not  given  to  him  to  attain  to  Beethoven's 
profoundness ;  he  could  only  put  on  the  mask  of  the  master.  There- 
fore, in  spite  of  resemblances  in  external  features,  we  find  in  Brahms' 
works  only  the  abstract  idea,  while  Beethoven  reveals  to  us  the  very 
essence  of  music.  Considered  as  a  whole,  Brahms'  music  is — if  I 
may  use  the  expression — scientific  music,  a  game  played  with  sounding 
forms  and  phrases,  but  no  longer  that  most  expressive  and  intelligible 
world-language  which  our  great  masters  spoke  and  which  excites  our 
very  hearts,  because  in  it  we  recognise  oarselves,  with  all  our  pains 
and  pleasures,  our  struggles  and  our  victories.  Their  music  is  artistic, 
Brahms'  music  artificial. 

It  is  a  characteristic  experience  of  mine  that  those  works  of 
Brahms'  which  attract  me  are  by  no  means  regarded  as  the  best  of 
his  productions  by  strong  "  Brahmsians  ";  they  praise  the  "Triumph- 
lied,"  the  fourth  symphony,  the  clarinet  quintet,  among  others  which 
to  my  mind  are  empty  tone-constructions.  But  it  is  just  by  this 
(reflective  and  mannered  way  of  composing,  together  with  his  refusal 
to  adopt  any  of  the  newer  discoveries  in  the  treatment  of  the  orchestra 
and  his  avoidance  of  all  sensuous  charm  of  sound  that  Brahms  has 
acquired  the  glorious  reputation  of  having  eschewed  the  ''erroneous 
ways  of  the  modem  composers."  He  is  probably  the  last  eminent 
artist  who  will  deserve  this  glory. 

When  the  grave  closed  over  Johannes  Brahms,  it  closed  at  the 
■same  time  over  the  "  new  classic  "  school,  which,  as  we  saw,  began 
with  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann  and  which  found  its  most  celebrated 
offshcot  in  Brahms.  New  thoughts  about  music  came  from  another 
«!de,  new  conceptions  have  made  their  way,  new  composers  have  taken 
up  the  fight  with  the  guardians  of  the  classic  ideals  of  form.  To- day 
we  may  say  that  these  last  were  the  victors  in  the  end.     Bat  before 
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piooeeding  to  the  conmderatioii  of  the  so-called  ''  modem  school "  I 
must  first  notice  certain  solitary  artists  who  were  certainly  influenced 
by  that  school  withont  entirely  belonging  to  it,  and  who  therefore 
represeDt  oonnecting-links  between  the  two  schools. 

During  the  last  decade  the  name  of  a  powerful  rival  has  often  been 
connected  with  that  of  Brahms,  a  rival  who  arose  in  Brahms'  second' 
home,  Vienna,  which  seems  destined  to  be  the  city  of  symphony 
writers.  Anton  Bruckner,  who  died  recently,  obtained  general  recog- 
nition as  a  composer  very  much  later  than  Brahms,  although  he  was 
mnch  older.  What  arrests  our  attention  in  Bruckner  is  the  immense 
wealth  of  his  invention,  the  pregnancy  of  his  themes,  and  the  surpris- 
ing long-windedness  of  his  melodies.  He  had  a  truly  rich  musical 
talent.  One  would  be  tempted  to  compare  him  to  his  great  compatriot 
Schubert  in  this  respect,  had  he  only  left  any  works  which  kept  on  a 
uniform  level  of  excellence  so  as  to  be  truly  called  masterpieces.  But 
that  is  not  the  case,  because,  unfortunately,  his  power  of  utilising  his 
ideas,  connecting  them  one  with  another,  and  so  oiganically  building 
np  his  tone-pictures,  does  not  keep  pace  with  his  power  of  invention. 
I  cannot  join  in  the  opinion  of  his  pupils  and  admirers  that  he  was  a 
great  master  of  counterpoint.  He  may  have  been  so  as  a  teacher ; 
but  in  his  compositions  the  purely  technical  part  is  often  awkward, 
the  polyphonic  texture  of  the  parts  often  doubtful  and  lacking  in 
deamess.  His  wonderful  themes  are  rather  set  in  a  row,  like  beads 
npon  a  thread,  than  actually  connected.  This  is  the  reason  why 
Bruckner's  strength  usually  leaves  him  in  the  finales  of  his  symphonies, 
which  should  contain  the  highest  climax ;  this  also  explains  the  frag- 
mentary manner  of  his  work,  torso-like  and  often  breaking  o£f  suddenly 
— a  manner  which  does  not  admit  of  pure  enjoyment.  One  is  almost 
inclined  to  wisH  that  he  had  less  to  say,  but  that  the  structure  of  his 
creations  were  more  logical  and  uniform,  and  carried  out  with  a  more 
definite  object  in  view.  His  most  magnificent  ideas  often  flutter 
away  into  an  ineffective  nothing,  because  they  only  arise  and  are  not 
worked  out. 

Although  we  cannot  deny  these  objections  to  Bruckner's  music,  we 
need  not  let  them  prevent  us  from  admiring  and  loving  him  sincerely, 
especially  for  his  imposing  idealism,  which  in  these  days  is  absolutely 
phenomenal  Imagine  this  schoolmaster  and  organist,  risen  from  the 
poorest  surroundings  and  totally  devoid  of  education,  but  steadfastly 
composing  symphonies  of  dimensions  hitherto  unheard  of,  crowded 
with  difficulties  and  solecisms  of  all  kinds,  which  were  the  horror  of 
conductors,  performers,  listeners,  and  critics,  because  they  interfered 
sadly  with  their  comfort ;  imagine  him  thus  unswervingly  going  his 
way  towards  the  goal  he  has  set  hin.self  in  the  most  absolute  certainty 
of  not  being  noticed  and  of  obtainiog  naught  but  failure — and  then 
compare  him  with  our  fashionable  composers,  borne  on  by  daily  success 
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and  advertisement:,  who  puzzle  out  their  trifles  with  the  ntmoet 
raffinerie;  and  then  bow  low  before  this  man,  great  and  tonohing  in 
his  naivete  and  raise  a  monument  to  him  in  yonr  heart.  I  own  that 
among  modem  symphonies  nothing  can  touch  me  so  profonndly^ 
nothing  can  so  charm  me  as  a  single  theme,  or  even  a  few  burs 
by  Bruckner  will  often  do.  I  think,  eg.,  of  the  beginning  of  hia 
Bomantic  Symphony.  His  greatest  and  relatively  most  perfect  work  is 
the  seventh  symphony  in  E  major,  with  the  magnificent  and  justly 
celebrated  adagio  in  C  sharp  minor,  a  piece  of  overpowering  force 
and  beauty. 

Honourable  mention  must  also  be  made  of  an  artist,  who  in  his 
high  and  noble  idealism  is  related  to  Bruckner,  it  is  Alexander  Bitter, 
the  nephew  and  friend  of  Wagner ;  according  to  my  feeling  we  mnst 
rate  him  even  higher  as  the  poet  of  his  two  one-act  operas,  than  as  a 
dramatic  and  symphonic  composer. 

Of  other  Germans,  I  first  mention  that  most  fertile  composer, 
Joachim  Raff,  whose  principal  works  are  the  poetical  symphony 
"Im  Walde"  and  the  romantic  "Lenore";  then  Felix  Drasecke, 
originally  quite  one  of  the  '*  modem  "  ones,  but  now  turned  reactionary 
for  some  time  past ;  lastly,  the  most  important  one  among  them, 
Hermann  Qoetz,  who  died  so  early,  and  who,  as  regards  refinement  of 
mind,  is  related  to  the  poet-musician  Peter  Cornelius.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable why  this  richly  gifted  composer's  delightful  comic  opera, 
''  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,''  has  dipappeared  from  the  repertoires  of 
opera-houses  as  completely  as  his  F  major  symphony,  which  surely 
grew  ''  from  the  still  and  eacred  recesses  of  the  heart,"  as  its  motto 
says,  bas  vanished  from  concert  programmes.  What  other  nation  but 
Germany  can  boast  of  possessing  such  an  artist  as  Hermann  Qoeiz 
even  among  its  stars  of  the  second  magnitude  ? 

I  mnst  lastly  refer  to  some  important  symphonies  by  foreign 
composers,  to  whom  I  would  specially  draw  attention,  since  hitherto 
they  have  suffered  in  Germany  from  undeserved  neglect.  The  latest 
work  that  must  be  mentioned  is  the  D  minor  symphony  of  the  Danish 
composer.  Christian  Sinding,  a  piece  born  of  the  gloomy  romanticism 
of  the  North,  often  rugged  and  harsh,  but  having  bold  and  powerful 
verve.  The  B  minor  symphony  by  the  Russian  composer,  Alexander 
Borodin,  is  a  genuinely  national  piece,  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind,  the 
most  important  work  of  the  new  Russian  school  which  I  know.  It  is 
so  pregnant  and  characteristic  that  I  always  fancy  that  one  may  get 
from  it,  without  going  to  Russia,  an  idea  of  the  country  and  the 
people.  Carl  Goldmark,  with  his  symphony  "  Liindliche  Hochzeit  " 
(a  country  wedding)  has  fared  much  better  than  the  two  composers 
above  with  regard  to  public  recognition.  They  are  not  country  people 
whom  we  see  there,  bat  spoilt  townfolk,  who  have  conceived  the  idea 
of  celebrating  the  wedding  of  a  bridal  pair  of  their  acquaintance  in  the 
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coQBtrj ;  we  often  notice  the  perfame  of  the  drawing-room  in  these 
Bounds,  which  are  supposed  to  be  pastoral.  Apart  from  all  this, 
Goldmark's  work  is  a  brilliant  and  interesting  piece  of  music,  well 
worthy  of  performance  and  of  general  applause.  I  must  also  mention 
A.  Bubinstein's  honest  endeavour  to  reawaken  classical  symphony  to 
new  life  :  only  once,  however,  has  he  succeeded  in  rising  above  the  dull 
stringing  together  of  musical  phrases — namely,  in  some  movements  of 
his  Ocean  Symphony.  With  immense  success  the  ^'Sjmphonie 
Paih^tique  "  of  P.  Tschaikowsky  has  made  its  way  through  the  German 
oonoert-halls  during  the  last  two  years ;  it  has  also  drawn  general 
attention  to  the  earlier  works  of  this  composer.  It  resembles  an 
effective  drama,  rich  in  exciting  and  fascinating  situations,  and  its 
efiest  upon  the  public  never  fails.  It  is  reported  that  Tschaikowsky 
himself  feared  that  it  might  not  be  considered  a  symphony  at  alL 
No  doubt  it  departs  from  the  usual  form,  both  as  regards  the  arrange- 
ment and  the  construction  of  the  separate  movements.  In  the  first 
movement  the  form  may  be  traced,  but  the  construction  is  free.  The 
middle  movements  are  more  conciEe ;  the  finale,  however,  is  quite  free 
again.  Moreover,  this  is  formed  by  the  adagio,  which,  as  a  rule, 
stands  in  the  middle  of  a  symphony;  but  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
work  demanded  a  close  which  should  lose  itself  in  gloomy  darkness. 
It  is  said  that  the  foreboding  of  death  guided  the  composer's  pen  when 
he  wrote  this  work ;  he  therefore  departed  from  the  uEual  form  for  the 
sake  of  a  poetical  idea. 

Felix  Weingartner. 
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IF  we  consider  the  policy  adopted  by  Leo  XIII.  dariDg  the  latter 
period  of  his  Pontificate,  and  compare  it  with  the  energy  shown 
by  the  same  Pontiff  several  years  ago  with  regard  to  the  nnity  of 
Christian  Churches,  Christian  Democracy,  &o,,  we  cannot  help  being 
struck  by  the  fundamental  change,  not  to  say  deterioration,  which  it 
exhibits.  The  large-minded,  comprehensive,  and  conciliatory  views  so 
becoming  in  the  chief  of  a  great  religious  body  have  been  replaced  by 
others  which  are  undoubtedly  of  an  exclusivist  and  ultra>conservative 
bearing,  as  though  Catholicism  continued  to  vegetate  within  the  same 
narrow  social  boundaries  in  which  it  lived  three  centuries  ago,  while 
the  secret  of  the  grandeur  and  vitality  of  Catholicism  lies  precisely  in 
the  fact  that,  unlike  the  religions  of  Buddha  and  Brahma,  which  have 
exercised  such  a  fatal  influence  over  society  in  Asia  owing  to  their 
crystallised  isolation,  so  to  say,  from  all  human  interests,  it  has 
always  shown  itself  in  harmony  with  intellectual  progress,  not  only 
adapting  itself  to  the  new  conditions  of  civilisation,  but  even  utilising 
every  change  for  its  own  benefit. 

The  present  undisguised  reactionary  tendency  shown  by  the  Holy 
See  precisely  at  a  time  when  the  development  of  social  progress  is 
more  than  ever  accentuated  strikes  us,  therefore,  as  being  in  strange 
contrast  with  modern  civilisation  and  with  the  secular  traditions  of 
Catholicism.  For  instance,  the  Intransigcnte  party  now  paramount  at 
the  Vatican  has  abruptly  put  an  end  to  the  question  concerning  the 
Union  of  Christian  Churches,  which  Leo  XIII.  was  wont  to  say  **  repre- 
sented no  small  part  of  his  hopes  and  studies."  That  this  was  indeed 
the  case  may  be  gathered  from  the  perusal  of  the  first  Encyclical, 
'*Praoclara  Gratulationis,"  published  on  the  subject,  in  which  Leo  XIII., 
assuming  the  paternal  voice  of  Christ's  representative  on  earth,  placed 
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before  the  whole  ChriBtian  world  the  sablime  ideal  of  the  pacification 
of  boqIb  through  a  nniversal  return  to  the  religion  of  ChriBt,  taking 
special  care,  however,  to  avoid  every  subject  or  allusion  that  could  in 
any  way  have  offended  the  prejudices  or  the  amo2ir  propre  of  non- 
Gatholics.  But  when  Leo  XIII.  again  refers  to  the  question  of  the 
Union  of  Christian  Churches  in  the  Encyclical  '^  Satis  Cognitum/'  we 
are  amazed  to  find  that  the  solemn  and  empty  dogmatic  affirmations 
by  the  head  of  the  Church  of  Rome  on  the  Catholic  hierarchy  and  on 
the  nullity  of  other  religious  orders,  which  form  the  principal  theme 
of  this  Encyclical,  are  precisely  calculated  to  prevent  any  union 
between  dissident  Churches.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  Leo  XIII. 
should  have  pronounced  the  sentence  of  the  nullity  of  Anglican  orders 
in  the  very  same  manner  as  Paul  III.  and  Julius  III.  did  in  their 
time,  even  making  use  of  the  arguments  of  those  sixteenth-century 
Popes,  completely  disregarding  the  important  and  radical  changes 
effected  in  society  and  in  the  question  by  the  intervening  centuries. 

Another  instance  of  the  retrograde  policy  recently  adopted  by  the 
Holy  See  may  be  found  in  the  changed  attitude  of  the  Vatican  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  Christian  Democracy.  Leo  XIII.  began  by 
warmly  encouraging  the  partisans  of  Christian  Democracy  in  his 
famous  Encyclical  entitled  *'  Berum  Novarum/'  and  in  various  allocu- 
tions pronounced  before  working-men's  pilgrimages.  Cardinal 
Rampolla,  Secretary  of  State,  likewise  did  all  in  his  power  to 
encourage  and  help  the  movement.  But  now  Leo  XIII.  maintains 
an  ominous  silence  on  the  subject  which  he  formerly  referred  to  so 
enthusiastically,  and  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  metes  out  con- 
demnation and  punishment  where  he  was,  but  a  few  months  ago,  so 
lavish  of  praise  and  encoaragement.  In  Belgium,  for  example,  the 
Vatican  has  completely  disavowed  the  work  of  the  Abb6  Daens,  and 
two  of  the  moat  active  pioneers  of  Christian  Democracy  in  the  United 
States,  Mgr.  Kean  and  Mgr.  O'Connel,  are  retained  in  honourable 
captivity  at  Rome. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Leo  XIII.  will,  in  the  near  future,  publish 
an  Encyclical  in  direct  opposition  to  the  principles  contained  in  the 
preceding  one,  "  Rerum  Novarum,"  for  those  theories  have  already 
been  virtually  disowned  by  the  Holy  See.  Instead  of  seeking  an 
alliance  with  the  people,  as  such  a  bond  is  understood  by  the  leading 
partisans  of  Christian  Democracy,  the  Vatican  now  hankers  alter 
alliances  with  Emperors  and  Governments,  as  it  did  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  in  order  to  dominate  the  people  and,  if  possible,  stem  the  ever- 
rising  wave  of  progress  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  retrograde  party, 
constitutes  a  menace  to  its  very  existence.  Leo  XIII.  is  fond  of 
boasting  that  during  his  Pontificate  he  has  signed  twenty  ''concordats*' 
with  different  Governments — a  number  which  has  never  beea  attained 
by  any  of  his  predecessors.     Every  other  recent  Vatican  document 
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reveals  this  same  reactionary  spirit  of  oontradiction  with  the  well- 
known  ideas  of  Cardinal  Peed  when  only  Archbishop  of  Perogiai  and 
also  with  the  policy  which  Leo  XIII.  followed  daring  the  first  years 
of  his  Pontificate.  The  Encyclical  which  the  Pope  addressed  to  the 
Italians  on  Angnst  5  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  general  tendency 
of  the  policy  of  the  Holy  See.  It  wonld  be  a  mistake,  however,  to 
consider  that  document  only  as  an  energetic  protest  against  the  action 
of  the  (Government  in  suppressing  Catholic  journals  and  associations^ 
for  in  reality  it  is  nothing  but  a  repetition  of  the  usual  protests 
against  the  present  rSgiine  to  which  Leo  XIIL  has  systematically 
given  utterance  for  the  last  twenty  years.  But  it  must  be  confessed 
that  on  no  previous  occasion  has  Leo  XIII.  ever  exposed  in  so  clear 
and  nndipguised  a  manner  the  policy  to  be  followed  by  the  clerical 
party  vis-d-vis  the  Italian  Government : 

"  The  Catholics  of  Italy,"  says  the  Pontiff  in  his  Encyclical,  "  precisely 
because  they  are  Catholics,  cannot  but  ardently  desire  that  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  should  re-acquire  that  necessary  independence  and  that  fulness  of 
true  and  effective  liberty  which  are  indispensable  for  the  independence  and 
liberty  of  the  Catholic  Church  itself.  On  this  point  their  sentiments  will 
always  remain  the  same  in  spite  of  threats  and  violence  ;  they  will  undergo 
the  present  order  of  things,  but,  as  long  as  the  Italian  Government  will  have 
for  its  object  the  depression  of  the  Papacy,  and  for  its  allies  and  auxiliaries 
a  coalition  of  every  anti-religious  and  sectarian  element.  Catholics  can 
neither  help  nor  support  it  without  violating  their  most  sacred  duties." 

It  is  strange  that  Leo  XUL,  whose  accession  to  the  Papal  throne 
gave  rise  to  so  many  hopes  of  a  speedy  reconciliation  with  the  newly 
constituted  Kingdom  of  Italy,  should,  afler  twenty  years  of  his  Pon- 
tificate, declare  a  war  d  otUrance  to  modem  Italy,  thus  renewing  the 
dead-lock  between  the  Papacy  and  the  Government  and  rendering  it 
more  hopeless  than  ever. 

In  the  opinion  of  Cardinal  Bampolla  Germany  is  the  most  powerful 
moral  prop  of  the  Savoy  dynasty,  for  although  Austria-Hungary  forms 
part  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  still  the  Emperor  Franz  Joseph  has  never 
returned  King  Humbert's  visit  by  coming  to  Borne,  a  mark  of  devo- 
tion to  the  Holy  See  for  which  Leo  XIII.  is  profoundly  grateful. 
But  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Pontiff  shares  Cardinal  BampoUa's 
rooted  antipathy  for  Germany,  although  the  Secretary  of  State,  through 
whose  medium  the  aged  Pontiff  may  be  said  to  form  his  ideas  of  Euro- 
pean politics,  does  his  utmost  in  order  to  induce  Leo  XIII.  to  sanction  his 
policy  of  bitter  antagonism  against  Germany  and  boundless  condescen- 
sion for  France.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Leo  XIII.'s  Pontificate  was 
to  exert  all  his  influence  and  every  means  in  his  power  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  the  Kulturkampf ;  in  this  he  was  successful,  and  when 
that  bitter  religious  struggle  ceased,  the  relations  between  Pope  and 
£[aiser  became  extremely  cordial,  and  when  Leo  XIII.  celebrated  his 
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sacerdotal  jubilee,  in  Augoet  1887,  Williatn  L  sent  him  a  splendid 
mitre,  accompanied  by  a  most  friendly  aatograpb  letter.  Indeed, 
Leo  XIlI/s  conciliatory  policy  in  Germany  oonld  hardly  have  been 
attended  with  better  results.  Unfortnnately  for  the  Holy  See,  jast  as 
it  was  reaping  the  profits  of  this  wise  policy  Cardinal  Jaoobini  died, 
and  Cardinal  Rampolla  was  appointed  to  sacceed  him  at  the  Vatican 
in  the  important  post  of  >Secretary  of  State.  A  radical  change 
immediately  took  place. in  the  policy  of  the  Vatican,  whose  sympathies 
were  abruptly  and  completely  transferred  from  Germany  to  France, 
The  year  1870  had  been  equally  fatal  to  the  Papacy  and  to  France, 
and  both,  in  the  mind  of  Prince  Bismarck,  represented  the  principle 
of  hostility  against  Prossia.  Cardinal  Rampolla,  knowing  this,  felt 
the  necessity  of  a  rapprochement  with  France,  eapecially  as  it  is  to  the 
latter  that  he  looks  for  the  necessary  support  and  help  for  the  realisation 
of  his  long-cherished  political  ideal.  That  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State 
wishes  Italy  to  become  a  Republican  Federation  with  the  Pope  as  Presi- 
dent is  no  longer  a  secret  to  any  one,  as  this  republican  programme  has 
been  repeatedly  and  openly  discassed  in  the  CivUtA  Cailolica  by  Father 
Brand i,  by  Don  Albertario  in  the  Osscrvatore  Caltolico^  and  by  several 
other  leading  Catholic  journalists.  Cardinal  Rampolla,  who  is  a  Sicilian, 
like  Crispi,  has  many  points  in  common  with  the  ex- Dictator,  not  last 
among  the=e  being  his  somewhat  headstrong  and  authoritative  character, 
Ju&t  as  Crispi  caused  the  estrangement^  almost  amounting  to  an  open 
conflict,  between  Italy  and  France,  Rampolla  has  succeeded  in  effecting 
a  rapprochement  between  France  and  the  Vatican  which  differs  but 
little  from  abject  subjection  of  the  latter  to  the  former.  Indeed, 
thanks  to  the  policy  followed  by  Cardinal  Rampolla,  the  Papacy  of 
to  day  presents  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  period  in  its  history 
known  as  "  the  servile  Papacy,"  which  was  inaugurated  by  Caius  I,, 
Marcellinus,  and  followed  by  their  successors  after  Constantine  for- 
mally recognised  Christianity.  By  means  of  excessive  and  cringing 
condescension  towards  political  authority,  the  Papacy  succeeded  in 
obtaining  new  and  important  prerogatives,  which  were  destined  to 
attain  their  maximum  in  that  political  power  which  enabled  Julius  II. 
to  abandon  the  '*  servile  policy,"  and  to  boast,  not  without  reason, 
that  he  had  the  giuoco  del  mondo  in  his  hands.  Nor  was  he  long  in 
making  use  of  his  newly  acquired  strength,  for  we  find  him  at  the 
head  of  the  infismons  League  cf  Cambray,  encompas&ing  the  rnin  of 
the  Venetian  Republic.  Bat  the  Papacy  of  to-day  aims  at  over- 
throwing something  far  more  important  than  a  petty  republic,  and  the 
weakness,  indecision,  and  corruption  of  the  governing  classes  of  Italy^ 
added  to  the  general  dissatisfaction  and  financial  distress  so  prevalent 
among  the  Italians,  all  tend  to  facilitate  what  would,  under  different 
conditions,  prove  a  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  task.  lb  would 
l>d  idle  to  deny  that  the  Vatican  is  unceasingly  and  systematically 
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preparing  its  gronnd  for  a  great  coup  in  Italy.  The  brganisatioii  of 
the  clerical  forces  proceeds  in  a  feverish  manner,  and  before  the  dis- 
torbances  in  May  there  were  no  fewer  than  8200  clerical  associationB 
in  Italy,  and  all  directly  dependent  from  the  Holy  See.  More  than 
the  half  of  these — ^namely,  4600 — were  sappress^  daring  the  reac- 
tionary period  which  followed  the  riots  at  Milan ;  bnt  the  work  of 
reorganisation  is  going  on  with  incredible  activity,  and  while  the 
Clericals,  momentarily  disbanded,  are  once  more  clastering  roand  their 
standards  and  preparing  for  the  impending  struggle,  their  organs,  the 
Catholic  papers  of  the  Peninsula,  blow  shrill  blasts  of  defiance,  and 
continne  a  most  bitter  campaign  against  the  present  order  of  things, 
criticising  every  Liberal  institution,  and  striving  to  stir  the  masses  up 
to  a  consciousness  of  their  present  degradation  and  misery. 

In  striking  contrast  with  this  fiercely  hostile  attitude  towards  the 
Italian  Government  is  the  unlimited  support  and  praise  which  the 
Holy  See  lavishly  bestows  on  the  French  Bepublic.  Although  the 
great  majority  of  real  Catholics  in  France  belong  to  the  Legitimist 
party,  Leo  XIII.,  by  means  of  repeated  Encyclicals,  has  almost  imposed 
the  Republican  regime  on  the  clergy.  The  very  negative  results* 
obtained  by  the  ralliis  at  the  last  elections  oughtj  however,  to  have 
convinced  Cardinal  Bampolla  that  he  is  on  a  wrong  tack,  and  that 
French  Catholics,  although  quite  disposed  to  follow  Rome  in  religious 
matters,  do  not  relish  the  idea  of  sacrificing  their  political  indepen- 
dence. But  the  Papal  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  anxiety  to  conciliate 
the  Government  of  the  Bepublic,  has  by  no  means  lost  courage  in 
consequence  of  this  momentary  check,  and  seeks  to  cover  his  defeat 
by  giving  all  the  blame  to  the  Paris  Nuncio,  Mgr.  Clan,  whom  he 
covertly  accuses  of  inability.  To  tell  the  truth,  Mgr.  Clari  was  the 
last  person  who  should  have  been  chosen  to  fill  the  important  and 
delicate  post  of  Nuncio  in  the  French  capital.  Having  passed  all  hi» 
life  in  the  unevenful  quiet  of  a  little  provincial  town  in  Italy,  he  had 
neither  the  natural  gifts  nor  the  necessary  preparation  indispensable 
to  a  diplomatist,  and  when  he  found  himself  suddenly  transplanted 
from  Viterbo  to  Paris  Mgr.  Clari  could  hardly  speak  a  word  of  French. 
Under  these  conditions  his  mission  could  hardly  have  been  a  success^ 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  Holy  See  will  repair  its  error  by  recalling 
the  Paris  Nuncio  in  the  near  future.  It  is  true  that  Mgr.  Clari  will 
be  no  loser  by  this  measure,  for,  in  accordance  to  custom  and  to  the 
shrewd  maxim,  Promoveatur  ut  ainoveatur,  he  will  undoubtedly  be  raised 
to  the  purple  on  his  return  to  Bome. 

The  real  victims  of  the  Vatican's  abjectly  Francophile  policy  are 
the  French  Catholics,  who,  curiously  enough,  are  placed  in  the  same 
position  as  their  Italian  brethren,  for  they  cannot  conciliate  their  religious 
persuasions  and  the  deference  which  they  feel  for  the  Papacy  with 
their  political  ideas  and  with  their  love  for  their  country.     The  same 
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]^enoinenon  which  took  place  in  Germany  daring  the  Kaltorkampf 
owing  to  Bismarck's  attitude  is  now  caused  by  the  policy  of  the 
Vatican  in  France,  in  Italy,  and  even  vq.  Spain,  where  the  Holy  See 
openly  supports  the  present  rigiine  and  threatens  with  ezcommnnica-» 
tion  tiie  Republicans  and  the  partisans  of  Don  Carlos. 

In  his  partiality  for  France  Cardinal  Rampolla  does  not  mind 
offending  the  amour  propre  of  Italian,  English,  German,  and  Austrian 
Catholics  by  giving  over  to  the  French  the  exclusive  right  of  protect- 
ing Catholics  in  the  Orient  and  in  the  Far  East.  In  March  1898 
Cardinal  Kopp,  Prince-Archbishop  of  Breslau,  came  expressly  to  Rome 
in  order  to  obtain  from  the  Vatican  the  formal  recognition  of  the 
German  Protectorate  over  the  German  Catholics  in  the  East,  but  his 
Eminence's  mission  proved  a  failure,  and  on  September  5  Leo  XIII  ^ 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  Cardinal  Lang^nieux,  once  more  confirmed 
the  privileges  conferred  on  France  to  the  detriment  of  all  other  Catholic 
nations.  The  Holy  Father's  object  in  writing  such  a  formal  declara- 
tion to  Cardinal  Lang6nieux  was  to  forestall  any  statement  which  the 
Emperor  William  II.  might  have  made  during  his  journey  to  the 
Holy  Land  in  favour  of  a  German  Protectorate,  and  it  was  Delcass^ 
who,  through  the  intermediary  of  M.  de  Poubelle,  French  Ambassador 
to  the  Vatican,  strongly  urged  Leo  XIII.  to  make  an  explicit  declara- 
tion on  the  question.  If  M.  Delcass^,  therefore,  has  every  reason  to 
rejoice  over  the  success  of  his  diplomatic  machinations,  the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  the  German  Catholics,  who  had  solemnly  affirmed, 
at  the  CoDgress  held  last  August  at  Crefeld,  that  William  II.  intended 
going  to  Palestine  as  the  Emperor  of  18,000,000  of  Catholics,  and 
who  had  not  forgotten  the  parting  blessings  bestowed  by  Archbishop 
Kopp  on  Prince  Henry  when  he  sailed  from  Kiel  in  order  to  avenge 
two  Catholic  missionaries. 

The  Catholics  of  Germany  are  quite  as  patriotic  as  their  Protestant 
brethren,  and  perfectly  at  one  with  them  as  far  as  regards  the  com- 
mercial and  colonial  expansion  of  their  country,  and  it  is  only  natural 
that  they  do  not  relish  Cardinal  Rampolla's  policy,  tending  to  render  all 
missions  subservient  to  the  interests  and  to  the  prestige  of  France. 
Everybody  knows  what  a  great  influence  for  good  or  for  evil,  in  a  political 
sense,  may  be  exercised  by  missionaries  in  the  East.  For  instance, 
official  documents  have  recently  shown  that  the  war  between  Italy  and 
Abyssinia  was  in  a  large  measure  brought  about  by  the  French  Lazarist 
Fathers,  the  same  whom  Cardinal  Rampolla  wishes  to  send  out  to  the 
reconquered  provinces  of  the  Soudan.  Again,  the  Figaro  recently 
complained  bitterly  that  French  prestige  suffered  in  Palestine  owing 
to  the  hostility  of  Mgr.  Piavi,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  not 
at  all  improbable  that  M.  Delcass^  will  succeed  in  obtaining  that 
prelate's  recall  to  Bome.  Cardinal  Bampolla,  in  short,  appears  to 
consider  the  missions  for  the  propagation  of  the  Catholic  faith  as  the 
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best  and  most  convenient  means  of  farthering  the  commercial  and 
ocdonial  expansion  of  France.  This  being  too  clearly  the  case,  it  ia 
only  nataral  that  one  of  the  most  important  organs  of  the  (Jeiman 
Catholic  Centre  shoald  comment  as  follows  npon  Leo  XIII.'s  letter  to 
Cardinal  Luig^aienx : 

"  It  is  not  at  all  surprising,"  says  the  Germania,  **  that  the  French  papers 
should  be  jubilant  over  the  letter  in  which  the  Holy  Father  speaks  so  bene- 
volently of  France,  a  country  certainly  not  deserving  of  such  a  manifestation 
of  goodwill  on  his  part.  Their  joy  over  the  splendid  reatUt,  as  they  call  it, 
of  Cardinal  Lang^nieux's  diplomacy  leaves  us  indifferent,  as  it  cannot  be 
detrimental  to  our  interests.  We  should  advise  our  dear  neighbours,  how- 
ever, not  to  place  the  real  and  legal  value  of  their  protectorate  over  German 
institutions  too  closely  to  the  test,  for  let  them  know  that  German  Catholics 
will  never  seek  the  protection  of  which  they  may  stand  in  need  in  the  Orient 
under  the  tricolor  flag,  but  under  the  glorious  banner  of  their  own  country. 
As  to  the  puerile  conjectures  which  are  rife  in  France  concerning  the 
Emperor  William's  journey  to  Palestine,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  take  them 
iato  serious  consideration  ** 

The  otber  leading  papers  of  the  Catholic  Centre,  snch  as  the 
Kodnische  Volkszeitung,  &c.,  criticise  the  servile  policy  adopted  by  the 
Vatican  towards  France  in  the  same  bitter  and  sarcastic  tone. 

While  on  the  one  hand  Cardinal  RampoUa  has  subjected  the  Holy 
See  to  France  by  assnming  a  hostile  attitude  towards  Germany,  he 
has  followed  the  same  nnwise  policy  by  openly  revealing  a  strong 
partiality  for  Spain  and  a  strong  aversion  to  the  United  States  after 
the  recent  conflict.  In  this  case^  however,  the  attitude  of  the  Holy 
See  is  natural  and  almost  pardonable,  for  Spain,  besides  being  the 
right  arm  of  the  Papacy  in  that  struggle  against  Islam  which  was  so 
gloriously  brought  to  a  close  at  Lepanto  by  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  has 
always  proved  the  principal  support  of  Catholicism  in  tronblons  times, 
when  its  very  existence  was  menaced. 

It  was  Philip  II.  who  ensured  the  success  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
and  after  that  Council,  which  marked  the  triumph  of  a  new  concep- 
tion of  Catholicism  perfectly  corresponding  to  the  ideas  of  Philip  II., 
Catholicism  was  no  longer  Italian,  but  became  an  essentially  Spanish 
creation.-  Italian  Catholicism,  if  we  may  make  use  of  the  expression, 
was  essentially  and  profoundly  pagan,  its  most  characteristic  repre- 
sentatives being  Alexander  VI.,  Julius  11,  and  Leo  X.,  with  courtiers 
snch  as  Raphael,  Perngino,  Titian,  Bembo,  Bibbiena,  and  Michelangelo, 
the  latter  of  whom  thought  there  was  no  harm  in  depicting,  in  one  of 
the  medallions  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  the  Duke  of  Urbino  in  the  act 
of  murdering  the  Cardinal  of  Pavia,  while  Julius  II.  is  calmly  looking 
on.  As  soon  as  the  influence  of  Spain  began  to  be  felt  at  the  Vatican, 
these  somewhat  incongruous  but  characteristic  traits  of  the  Italian 
genius  disappeared  before  the  Spanish  Catholicism,  severe  and  stately. 
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which  parified  the  Papacy  from  its  pagan  taint  and  gradually  effected 
its  complete  return  to  Christianity,  By  Christianity,  however,  we  do 
not  xnean  the  Christianity  of  Jeans,  but  that  of  Hildebrand  and  of 
Innocent,  the  religion  of  the  Crusades  and  of  the  Inquieition,  which- 
manifested  itself  in  the  night  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  in  the  a%tos  da 
fi  of  Philip  IL 

The  two  types  of  Catholicism  represented  by  a  Medici^  surrounded 
by  artists  and  scholars,  and  by  a  Ghislieri  (Pius  V.),  incapable  of  com- 
prehending art  or  relishing  letters  and  surrounded  by  InqnisitorSi 
could  hardly  present  a  more  striking  difference.  But  the  type  of  the 
Italian  Pope  had  vanished  for  ever,  together  with  pagan  Catholicism, 
and  the  triumph  of  the  Spanish  Catholicbm  was  ensured.  The  princi- 
ples of  the  primacy  of  the  Pontiff  and  of  unlimited  submission  and 
obedience  to  the  hierarchy  which  gave  it  strength  were  spread  all 
over  the  Catholic  world  and  dilTused  with  a  continual  creMcndo^  espe- 
cially by  the  members  of  a  religious  Order  which  rose  contemporaneously 
with  the  new  Catholicism — via,,  the  Society  of  Jesus — and  these 
principles  finally  culminated  in  the  proclamation  of  Papal  Infallibility 
in  August  1870. 

Another  reason  which  explains  the  partiality  of  the  Holy  See  for 
Spain  is  the  fact  that  many  of  the  principal  religious  Orders  had  their 
origin  in  tliat  country.  Besides  the  Jesuits,  whose  General,  Father 
Martin,  or  the  *'  Black  Pope,**  is  a  Spaniard,  the  Dominicans,  Alcan- 
tarines,  Trinitarians,  and  Carmelites  all  originated  in  Spain.  It  is  from 
Spain,  too,  that  the  heaviest  fees  and  religious  tributes  are  paid  into 
the  coffers  of  the  Dateria  A^wstoliai,  Leo  XIIL,  being  godfather  to 
the  little  King,  naturally  takes  a  great  interest  in  the  dynasty,  as  does 
also  Cardinal  Rampolla,  who  Is  personally  acquainted  with  the  Queen 
Begent,  having  been  Papal  Nuncio  at  Madrid.  Many  other  Cardioal?) 
such  as  the  Cardinal- Vicar,  Parocchi,  who  speaks  Spanish  like  a 
Castilian,  have  the  warmest  attachmeot  for  Spain. 

But  apart  from  these  reasons  of  a  secondary  nature,  the  real  expla- 
nation of  the  Holy  See's  attitude  daring  the  late  war  must  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  Spanish- American  conflict,  from  a  purely  Vatican 
standpoint^  represented  the  struggle  of  a  Catholic  nation  with  a  chiefly 
Protestant  one,  and  from  a  political  point  of  view  it  was  a  conflict 
between  the  republican  and  the  monarchic  ttff^imcSf  and  between  a 
Latin  and  a  Teutonic  or  Anglo-Saxon  race.  All  these  reasons  com- 
bined amply  sufficed  to  turn  the  sympathies  of  the  Holy  See  towards 
Spain.  But  the  sympathy  for  an  old  and  valued,  although  somewhat 
decrepit,  friend  does  not,  in  the  practical  mind  of  Cardinal  Rampolla, 
completely  outweigh  the  consideration  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  friendship  of  a  young,  powerful,  and  wealthy  nation.  Indeed^ 
that   Spain  is   practically  laid  on   the  shelf,  that  irreligiou  is 
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making  rapid  strides  in  France,  and  that  the  present  state  of  things  in 
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Italy  seeniB  to  render  a  retam  of  the  temporal  power  a  difficult  matter 
even  in  the  eyes  of  the  moet  sanguine  partisans  of  the  Holy  See, 
Vatican  diplomatists  begin  to  consider  the  advisability  of  taming  from 
the  dSdcle  of  the  Latin  race  and  of  applying  for  help  to  the  rich  and 
vigorous  Anglo-Saxon  nations.  The  radical  change,  however,  which 
snch  a  step  woald  necessitate  in  the  actnal  policy  of  the  Holy  See  is 
not  at  all  likely  to  take  place  in  the  near  fatnre,  for  the  bitterness  of 
defeat  is  still  felt  at  the  Vatican,  where  a  sentiment  almost  amounting 
to  hostility  towards  the  United  States  prevailed  daring  the  war. 
Leo  XIII.  IS  known  to  have  prayed  that  he  might  be  called  away 
before  witnessing  the  fall  of  the  noble  Spanish  nation,  and  only  when 
two  prominent  American  prelates  residing  in  Rome  pointed  oat  that 
the  attitude  of  the  Holy  See  mighb  briug  down  persecutions  on  the 
Catholics  of  the  United  States  wis  this  attitude  changed  to  one  of 
mute  and  passive  resignation. 

Leo  XIII.  has  never  tired  in  his  Encyclicals  to  insist  upon  the 
necessity  of  the  union  of  civil  and  spiritual  power.  Recent  events, 
however,  have  proved  that  the  undue  interference  of  the  Papacy  in  the 
political  questions  of  different  countries  has  had  a  most  disastrous 
effect  on  Catholicism  itself.  Instead  of  fulfilling  its  mission  of  peace, 
and  of  furthering  sentiments  of  brotherly  love  and  unity,  we  find  that 
the  Papacy,  by  its  present  worldly  policy,  is  exciting  the  Catholics  of 
Germany  against  those  of  France,  those  of  Spain  against  those  of  the 
United  States,  and,  moreover,  that  it  is  keeping  Italy  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  agitation,  almost  amounting  to  civil  war,  by  encouraging 
general  dissatisfaction  and  fostering  party  spirit.  In  short,  we  must 
arrive  at  this  surprising  conclasion — namely,  that  the  Holy  See, 
instead  of  giving  its  attention  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  humanity, 
instead  of  dedicating  itself  to  the  progress  of  civilisation  and  to  the 
comfort  and  welfare  of  the  poor,  is  devoting  all  its  energies  and  all  its 
attention  to  regaining  possession  of  a  few  square  kilometres  of  land, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  the  temporal  power ! 

G.  M.  FlAMlNGO. 


AFTER  THE  ATBARA  AND  OMDURMAN. 


I  SHOULD  not  have  entered  into  this  discassion  had  not  several 
senior  officers  of  the  Egyptian  Army  disproved  Mr.  Bennett's 
allegations  against  the  Sondanese-Egyptian  portion  of  the  force,  thos 
rendering  it  imperative  for  the  British  Division  to  clear  itself  of  the 
charges  made  against  it;  I  therefore  send  yon  all  I  know  of  the 
circamstances. 

A  certain  amount  of  cruelty  and  hardship  is  inevitable  in  war,  and 
however  carefolly  operations  in  the  field  are  carried  out,  however 
definite  and  thoughtful  are  the  orders  issued  to  prevent  excesses  and 
inhumanity,  there  must  still  be  some  loophole  through  which  suffering 
may  be  conveyed  to  combatants  or  to  those  living  in  the  war  area  by 
men  who,  escaping  the  observation  of  their  leaders,  allow  their  baser 
passions  to  run  riot.  In  the  Soudan  during  the  recent  expedition,  the 
composition  of  the  army  was  such  as  to  demand  a  close  watchfulness 
being  kept  over  it.  We  had  the  British  soldier  anxious  to  avenge 
Gordon;  the  Soudanese,  in  whom  the  desire  to  loot  is  strongly 
developed;  the  Egyptian,  who  had  many  old  scores  to  pay  off*;  and 
the  ''  friendly  "  Jaalin,  whose  blood  was  still  boiling  over  the  massacie 
at  Metemma,  in  which  some  2000  of  the  pick  of  the  tribe  fell  victims 
to  the  savagery  of  the  Khalifa  and  his  lieutenant,  Mahmoud. 

Mr.  Bennett  charges  the  Sirdar  with  having  issued  orders  for,  or 
acquiesced  in^  the  destruction  of  the  wounded,  or  of  having  (o 
neglected  to  watch  the  course  of  events  that  those  wounded  who  fell 
into  our  hands  were  murdered  in  cold  blood ;  further,  he  alleges  tl  at 
harmless  persons,  when  leaving  the  town  after  the  battle  of  Omdi  r- 
man,  were  fired  on  by  our  ganboats. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  allegations,  had  any  orders  of  lie 
kind    been  issued  they  must  have  been  conveyed    through   general 
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oflScere  oommanding  divisions ;  certainly  no  snch  order,  or  any  order 
which  conid  be  constnied  into  aoqoiesoence  in  the  killing  of  woonded 
or  prisoners,  was  received  or  issued  by  me ;  farther,  it  is  well  known 
that  Lord  Kitchener  was  anxious  to  increase  his  fighting  strength  by 
taking  into  the  ranks  of  the  Egyptian  Army  all  able-bodied  men  who 
fell  into  his  hands. 

Shortly  before  the  battle  of  Atbara,  the  Sirdar  sent  for  me  and 
personally  explained  that  any  men  laying  down  their  arms,  holding 
np  their  hands,  and  giving  the  word  of  peace,  '^  Aman/  were  to  be 
allowed  to  pass  through  the  ranks  towards  General  Lewis's  Brigade 
(in  reserve).  This  was  made  known  to  all  o£Bcers  and  men  in  my 
brigade ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  few  men  who  wished  to 
surrender  were  killed  in  the  confusion  which,  owing  to  the  firing  and 
fighting,  was  great. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  advancing  on  the  zariba,  the 
infantry  got  within  250  yards  of  the  stockade  before  they  could  use 
their  rifles  or  the  Dervishes  could  fire  at  them.  It  did  not  take  long 
for  the  column  to  pass  over  this  space  under  a  sharp  fire,  which 
meant  that  the  Dervishes  had  little  time  to  clear  away  from  the 
stockade  and  trenches  before  the  British  brigade  reached  them  and 
their  defenders.  As  some  Dervishes  held  resolutely  to  the  stockade, 
even  after  the  arrival  of  the  leading  regiment,  it  was  impossible  for 
officer  or  man  on  the  attacking  side  to  discriminate  in  their  fire 
between  men  still  firing  and  those  who,  having  dropped  their  arms, 
were  running  away.  In  the  first  phase  of  the  fight,  then,  possibly 
many  were  killed  who,  having  been  forced  to  fight  by  the  Khalifa, 
would  have  surrendered  had  they  had  the  opportunity.  Knowing  by 
repute  the  treacherous  character  of  the  Dervish,  wounded  or  un- 
wounded,  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  issue  auy  practical  precise 
orders  on  the  subject  which  should  ensure  that  no  man  who  wished 
to  surrender  should  be  shot  at. 

I  was  with  the  Cameron  Highlanders  during  the  advance  through 
the  zariba  and  saw  many  Dervishes  spared  and  allowed  to  pass 
through  the  line  towards  the  rear  of  the  brigade.  Looking  to  the 
number  of  prisoners  who  were  inarched  back  on  the  evening  of  the 
8th  of  April,  and  to  the  fact  that  no  formed  body  of  Dervishes  sur- 
rendered to  the  Sirdar  on  that  day,  it  is  evident  that  the  number 
must  have  been  made  ap  from  those  who  surrendered  in  the  zariba 
and  trenches. 

While  the  British  Brigade  was  concentrating  immediately  after  the 
fight,  I  returned  from  the  river-bank  through  the  zariba  with  a  com- 
pany of  the  Warwickshire  in  order  to  find  a  party  of  women  and 
children,  some  of  whom  were  wounded  by  shells,  which  I  had  noticed 
during  the  advance.  Had  the  slaughter  hinted  at  by  Mr.  Bennett 
been  going  on,  I  must  have  seen  it.     Moreover,  all  my  men  were  on 
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parade  outside  the  zariba  under  their  own  oflBcers,  with  the  exception 
of  dleren  reported  misaiog ;  these  were  afterwards  found  to  have 
accompanied  wounded  comradee  to  the  field  hospitaK 

1  do  not  know  how  many  prisoners  were  taken  at  and  after  the 
Atbara^  but  the  number  was  considerable.  They  were  all  marched  to 
Berber,  and  afterwards  sent  to  Wady  Haifa,  On  our  return  to 
Darmali  in  April,  wounded  Dervishes  kept  coming  in  to  Fort  Atbara ; 
here  they  were  treated  in  the  Egyptian  Hospital.  When  cured  they 
were  despatched  to  drill  at  Haifa,  where,  in  June,  I  saw  about  1500 
to  2000  of  them  being  drilled  by  Captain  Fergusson,  D.S,0. 

Some  ten  or  fifteen  days  after  the  battle,  hearing  that  there  were 
still  some  wounded  Dervishes  in  the  bush  up  the  Atbara  riverj  near 
Nakheila,  I  ordered  a  party  of  friendlies,  under  a  Sheikh,  equipped 
with  donkeys  and  food,  to  bring  them  in  for  treatment.  At  the  end 
of  a  week  this  party  came  back  with  several  men  sofiering  from  shot 
wonnds,  mostly  in  a  very  bad  st-ate.  These  wounded  were  placed  in 
a  separate  tent  hospital  established  under  the  orders  of  my  P.M.O.  at 
Darmali  for  Dervishes;  and  were  tended  by  Major  Braddell,  Major 
Carr,  and  Lieut  Bliss,  of  the  R.A.M.C.,  who  spent  a  conBiderable  por* 
tion  of  their  time  in  extractions  and  operations.  When  cured  these 
men  were  drafted  into  the  dep6t  at  Berber  to  see  service  against  the 
Dervishes  at  Omdurman. 

The  interest  taken  in  these  wounded  prisoners  by  the  men  io  the 
British  camp  was  remarkable^  and  there  was  much  good  feeling 
displaced  in  small  gifts  of  food  and  tobacco.  Many  Dervish 
prisoners  were  also  employed  in  menial  sanitary  work  about  the 
British  camp,  and  on  no  occasion  that  I  am  aware  of  was  any  British 
soldier  brought  up  for  ill-treatment  of  these  men.  When  the  Sirdar 
visited  our  camp  he  always  inquired  after  the  wounded  prisoners,  and 
enjoined  me  to  send  them  when  fit  to  Berber  for  enrolment. 

Between  the  fights  at  the  Atbara  and  Omdurman  there  wag  no 
engagement  in  which  the  British  troops  took  part. 

After  the  first  phase  of  the  battle  of  Omdurman,  the  British 
Division  moved  southwards  over  ground  practically  clear  of  dead  or 
wounded  men,  till  the  spurs  of  Surgham  Hill  were  reached  ;  here  the 
1st  Brigade  was  sent  back  to  the  assistance  of  General  Maodonald  a 
Brigade.  From  personal  observation  I  can  say  nothing  of  what  went 
on  in  that  part  of  the  field,  as  I  accompanied  the  Artillery  and 
2Qd  Brigade,  but  Major-General  Wauchope  is  not  the  man  to  allow 
any  unauthorised  barbarity  in  his  Brigade,  and  had  anything  of  the 
kind  taken  place  it  would  Dave  been  reported  to  me« 

Undoubtedly  if  wounded  Dervishes  treacherously  shot  at  our  men, 
or  endeavoured  to  use  their  spears,  a  British  soldier  would  be  excused 
for  shooting  at  his  disabled  enemy ;  in  principle  it  would  be  wrong, 
but  in  practice  it  becomes  a  necessity. 
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I  saw  two  or  three  cases  during  the  advance  of  the  2nd  Brigade 
where  wounded  Dervishes  got  up  suddenly  and  used  their  guns  or 
spears ;  but  as  the  ground  passed  over  by  the  Brigade  was  ahnost 
free  from  wounded  men,  there  was  certainly  nothing  on  this  area  to 
warrant  Mr.  Bennett's  assertions.  On  the  night  of  September  2,  our 
first  and  only  night  in  the  town^  neither  of  my  Brigades  settled  down 
till  darkness  had  set  in,  as  till  that  hour  we  were  under  arms ;  men  got 
no  opportunity  of  leaving  the  bivouac,  for  although  we  were  short  of 
water,  it  was  considered  unsafe  owing  to  the  distance  of  ihe  ^camp 
from  the  river  to  allow  parties  to  go  even  to- fill  up  the  water  tanks. 

Early  next  morning,  both  Brigades  were  marched  out  of  Omdur- 
man  to  an  open  spot  on  the  river  bank  north  of  the  town,  pickets 
were  immediately  mounted  and  maintained  throughout  to  prevent 
men  from  quitting  their  lines  except  on  duty.  All  parties  in  search 
of  fuel,  which  had  to  be  taken  from  the  houses  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  wood,  were  accompanied  by  ofiicers ;  but  it  is  possible  that 
here  and  there  an  evil-disposed  soldier  may  have  escaped  supervision 
and  used  violence. 

The  only  case  I  remember  against  a  British  soldier  of  cruelty  was 
on  the  second  morning  after  our  arrival  at  Omdurman,  when  three  or 
four  natives  came  to  complain  that  some  soldier  had  forcibly  taken  a 
silver  ring  off  some  woman's  finger.  Inquiries  were  made  but  it  was 
impossible  to  test  the  truth  of  the  statement  or  to  trace  the  offender. 
Most  of  the  relics  obtained  during  the  expedition,  in  the  shape  of 
flags,  armour,  swords,  &c.,  were  brought  into  camp  by  followers  or 
friendly  natives,  who  got  what  they  could  for  them.  Where  and 
how  they  got  the  loot  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  ;  it  is  probable 
that  in  some  cases  the  things  were  taken  forcibly  from  the  inhabi- 
tants, but  the  invariable  explanation  was  that  they  were  picked  up 
outside  Omdurman  ;  as  all  the  country  between  Kerreri  and  the  city 
was  strewn  with  swords  and  military  debris  which  was  to  be  had  for 
the  picking  up,  this  was  very  plausible.  The  Jaalin  friendlies  had 
good  reason  to  hate  the  Dervishes,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  when 
they  got  a  chance  on  the  sly  of  knocking  a  wounded  Baggara  on  the 
head  they  would  do  so. 

Again,  there  were  many  officers'  servants  in  camp,  picked  up  in 
Cairo  or  on  the  river,  some  of  whose  characters  would  possibly  not 
bear  investigation,  but  they  were  the  only  servants  procurable.  These 
men  probably  had  no  scruples  about  annexing  property  ;  but  a  great 
number  of  them  were  of  the  same  races  as  those  living  in  Omdur- 
man,'and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  they  would  not  pitilessly  murder 
their  co-religionists. 

Major-General  Maxwell  was  appointed  governor  of  the  city,  and 
in  two  instances  that  I  know  of  men  who  were  convicted  of  robbery 
and  murder  were  promptly  shot. 
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With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  wounded  on  the  battlefield  of 
Omdarman,  I  am  aware  that  Lord  Kitchener  ordered  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  to  go  out  and  fetch  men  lying  there  who  were  unable  to 
come  in  by  themselves,  and  for  days  after  the  battle  villagers  were 
bringing  in  wounded  on  beds  or  on  their  backs. 

These  men  in  some  cases  were  treated  by  their  friends.  Slatin 
Paaha  collected  many  in  a  group  of  houses  near  the  Kbalifa's  resi- 
denodp  while  others  were  placed  for  safety  and  treatment  in  the  great 
mosque.  The  wounded  received  medical  attendance  from  the  Egyptian 
army  doctors  and  were  fed  on  biscuit. 

With  the  sanction  of  the  Sirdar,  a  temporary  hospital  for 
Dervishes  was  selected  near  the  British  camp,  but  owing  to  the 
wounded  men  being  taken  direct  into  the  town  by  their  friends  and 
to  the  early  movement  of  the  British  Division  down  the  Nile,  this 
hospital  was  not  nsed. 

Mr,  Bennett,  in  his  indictment,  also  accuses  the  Sirdar  of  turning 
his  guns  on  harmless  inhabitants  flying  southwards  along  the  banks 
of  the  Nile. 

Kow,  it  is  an  axiom  in  war  to  disorganise  a  beaten  enemy  in  every 
possible  way,  and  by  the  use  of  cavalry  and  guus  to  endeavour  to 
break  up  his  formation  bo  thoroughly  that  he  will  be  unable  to  make 
a  stand  or  offer  for  the  time  being  farther  resistance.  If  this  rule 
wer6  neglected  by  a  commander,  he  would  merely  be  driving  his  enemy 
away  from  one  spot  to  fight  him  in  another,  it  might  be  without  having 
done  him  much  damage.  Without  giving  chapter  and  verse,  there 
are  many  instances  in  history  where  leaders  have  bitterly  repented  of 
not  having  followed  up  their  victories,  and  I  think  it  may  be  accepted 
as  a  sound  principle  to  follow  up  your  adversary  with  alacrity  and 
determination. 

The  Khalifats  beaten  army  retired  up  the  NUe,  and,  as  is  usual 
with  Soudanese,  waa  accompanied  by  many  women  belonging  to  the 
troops.  As  they  moved  in  masses  up  the  bmk  and  at  some  distance 
from  it,  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  casualties  amoDgst  the  women, 
but  it  was  equally  impossible  to  allow  large  unbroken  bodies  of 
Darvishea  to  escape  unmolested  because  they  were  accompanied  by 
their  camp  followers ;  it  is  one  of  those  necessary  consequences  which 
have  to  be  accepted  in  war. 

A  great  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Omdurman  consisted  of 
people  who  had  been  compelled  by  the  Khalifa  to  quit  their  lands 
or  islands  south  of  Berber,  and  take  up  their  residence  in  the  town. 
As  soon  as  the  flying  Khalifa  reached  Omdurman  from  the  battle- 
field, these  people,  recognising  that   their  hour  of  deliverance  had 

)me,  commenced  streaming  out  north wards^  carrying  their  goods  and 

lattels,  en  rmUe  for  their  own  home  lands.     During  the  entry  of  the 
troops  into  the  city,  the   roads  by  which  we  were  advancing  were 
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full  of  families,  with  animals,  &c. ;  these  were  allowed  to  pass  un- 
molested. 

One  more  word.  In  some  jonmal  censure  was  passed  on  tiie  Sirdar 
for  having  given  permission  to  loot  the  granaries  at  Omdnnnan ;  it 
apparently  was  not  understood  that  this  permission  was  given  to  tfa6 
starving  women  and  children  of  the  town  to  help  themselves  firom  the 
Khalifa's  stores,  being  grain  which  had  been  retained  hj  him  for  the 
use  of  his  Baggara  soldiery. 

In  the  above  notes  I  merely  offer  my  impressions  of  what  took 
place  and  state  what  I  personally  saw.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know 
what  orders  have  been  issued  during  previous  expeditions  as  to 
killing  wounded  Dervishes,  but  I  think,  that  Mr.  Bennett  has  oon-  ^ 
founded  "  precautions  to  be  taken  against  treachery  when  moving 
amongst  wounded  Dervishes  "  with  orders  for  "  killing  wounded  Der- 
vishes." It  would  be  culpable  for  any  officer  who  knew  the  tricks 
and  cunning  of  these  tribes  to  neglect  to  warn  his  officers  and  .men 
as  to  what  they  might  expect  under  such  circumstances ;  but  that  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  issuing  orders  for  the  destruction  of  tiie 
wounded,  and  I  feel  sure  bom  my  knowledge  of  Lord  Elitchener  that 
he  is  the  last  man  to  countenance  such  a  practice. 

W.  Gatacbe, 

Major-General. 
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The  weightiest  of  all  public  and  personal  ques- 
tions is  what  the  future  has  in  store  for  us  ;  what 
is  likely  to  happen  next ;  what  is  the  probable  result 
of  expected  events  :  what  is  the  best  thing  to  do ; 
and  how  are  we  to  do  the  best  things  for  ourselves 
and  our  interests :— these  are  some  of  the  weighty 
questions  that  come  to  us  every  day. 

Our  country  has  embarked  on  a  new  policy  of 
foreign  acquisition  and  control  that  will  have  a  wide 
spread  effect.  What  shall  we  do  and  how  shall  we 
do  it  ? 
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ereignty of  the  Seas:  the  Coming  Competition/' 
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with  the  weightiest  question  of  the  day. 
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IMPERIALISM. 


THE  pcflitician  finds  in  relation  to  some  subjects  a  sense  of  relief  in 
holding  opinions  which  fall  nnder  no  classification  and  escape  all 
political  labels.  This  feeling  exists,  no  donbt,  in  other  callings  It  is 
said  of  a  curate  that  he  earned  distinction  for  his  application  for 
employment  in  the  columns  of  the  Gtcardian  by  appealing  to 
this  opportunist  sentiment.  Side  by  side  with  the  advertisements 
of  his  competitors  emphasising  their  adherence  to  ''  high  views " 
and  ''  low  views/'  and  the  "  via  media/'  appeared  the  adroit  decla- 
ration— worthy  of  an  old  Parliamentary  hand — ^that  the  advertiser 
possessed  ''  no  views."  Politicians,  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
the  empire,  sigh  naturally,  and  perhaps  reasonably,  for  the  freedom 
which  allows  them  to  approach  each  problem  as  it  arises,  trammelled 
by  no  canons  more  stringent  than  those  of  ''  common  sense,''  and  of 
no  more  general  application  than  ''  the  circumstances  of  the  case." 
Those,  however,  who  seek  to  apply  science  to  politics  are  not  content 
to  allow  this  freedom.  Laissez-faire  must  submit  to  rule  and  statesman- 
ship, like  Leviathan,  be  brought  to  the  hook.  It  becomes  necessary  to 
generalise,  to  frame  abstract  propositions  and  to  attempt  definitions. 
The  process,  if  of  no  other  use,  has  at  least  its  dialectic  value.  It 
may  naturally  lead  to  the  spectacle  of  politicians  concurring  heartily  in 
the  same  line  of  Imperial  policy,  and  at  the  same  time  falling  foul  of 
each  other  in  the  effort  to  put  into  general  language  the  principles 
which  guide  their  conduct.  But  dialectics  affords  this  diversion  to 
non-combatants  in  other  fields.  So  great  men  furnish  mirth  for  the 
gods. 

In  attempting  to  define  the  subject  of  this  paper,  I  tread  con- 
sciously on  thorny  and  delicate  ground.  It  is  necessary  to  avoid  the 
pitfall  on  either  hand  which  public  odium  has  made  repulsive  under 
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the  malodorous  names  of  ^'  Jingo  "  and  ''  Little  Englander."  I  will 
not  emulate  the  attempts  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  John  Morley  to 
define  these  spheres  of  malign  influence  into  which  they  haye  sought 
to  thrust  each  other.  I  will  try  only  to  describe  in  outline  the  inter* 
mediate  and  more  fortunate  region  of  popular  opinion  which  avoids 
the  indefinite  but  conscious  objections  which  attach  to  either  limbo. 

I  define  Imperialism  as  a  principle  or  formula  of  statesmanship  for 
interpreting  the  duties  of  government  in  relation  to  empire.  The 
formula  is  compounded — ^to  use  the  language  of  the  analyst — of  an 
emotion,  a  conviction,  a  determination,  and  a  creed.  It  may  be  said 
that  these  are  the  elements  of  a  liturgy  or  a  cult  and  not  of  a  code  of 
practical  politics.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  ideas  are  irreconcilable. 
In  the  opinion  of  our  day  the  sphere  of  **  morality  touched  with 
feeling  "  and  the  sphere  of  political  philosophy  overlap  and  cover  com- 
mon ground.  Much  useful  public  work  is  done  upon  the  included 
area ;  and  it  may  be  that  views  will  difier  most  largely  upon  the 
ethical  question  whether  Imperialism  as  I  define  it  falls  to  any  extent 
within  and  thus  receives  the  finer  impulses  of  this  hallowed  field. 

Let  me  expand  my  formula  The  Imperialist  feels  a  profound 
pride  in  the  magnificent  heritage  of  empire  won  by  the  courage  and 
energies  of  his  ance&try,  and  bequeathed  to  him  subject  to  the  burden 
of  many  sacred  trusts.  This  is  his  emotion.  He  is  convinced  that 
the  discharge  of  the  .duties  of  his  great  inheritance  has  an  educational 
influence  and  a  morally  bracing  effect  on  the  character  of  the  British 
people,  and  that  the  spread  of  British  rule  extends  to  every  race 
brought  within  its  sphere  the  incalculable  benefits  of  just  law,  tolerant 
trade,  and  considerate  government.  This  is  his  conviction.  He  is 
resolved  to  accept  readily  the  burden  of  inherited  dominion,  with 
every  development  and  expansion  to  which  the  operation  of  natural 
and  legitimate  causes  may  give  rise,  and  to  use  the  material  forces  of 
government  to  protect  the  rights  and  advance  the  just  interests  of  all 
the  subjects  of  the  Queen.  This  is  his  determination.  He  believes 
that  the  strength  and  resources  of  our  race  will  be  equal  to  the  weight 
of  any  obligation  which  the  sense  of  duty  of  our  people  may  call  upon 
our  Government  to  undertake.     This  is  his  creed. 

Imperialism  is  the  protest  against  the  attitude  of  the  weary  Atlas 
seeking  to  lay  down  the  burthen  of  empire  in  order  to  retire  into  the 
insular  security  of  a  little  England  in  the  northern  seas.  It  is  alive 
to  the  great  social  needs  of  our  own  teeming  millions ;  but  it  holds 
that  the  ministry  to  these  needs  in  their  physical  and  in  some  of  their 
moral  aspects  is  assisted  by  the  discharge  of  the  Imperial  duties  of 
the  State. 

Why  are  we  Imperialists  ?  As  well  ask  the  owner  of  an  estate 
why  he  is  a  landlord  ?  We  have  inherited  empire  and  intend  to  do 
our  duty  by  the  many  peoples  included  within   it.     The   sense   of 
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duty — possibly  misguided  at  times — ^is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
race.  We  are  Imperialists  ia  response  to  the  compelling  inflnences 
of  our  destiny.  We  are  not  grouped  with  nations  "  vacant  of  our 
glorious  gains/'  We  are  the  heirs  of  the  ages,  with  all  the  great 
prerogatives  and  solemn  obligations  which  attach  to  this  high  privilege. 
We  are,  and  shall  be,  Imperialists  because  we  cannot  help  it.  The 
argument  may  be  digested  thus.  The  energy  of  our  race  gave  us 
empire.  Nature  has  supplemented  the  bequest  by  the  qualities  which 
distinguished  our  ancestry.  Government  is  the  organ  which  expresses 
the  faculties  and  tendencies  of  an  Imperial  people.  Its  policy  is  the 
line  of  action  which  their  wishes  and  opinions  dictate.  If  this 
political  line  is  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  the  race  it  will  be 
Imperialist.  If  it  ceases  to  be  Imperialist,  then  either  the  harmony  is 
destroyed,  or  the  character  of  the  race  has  suffered  change. 

The  basis  of  Imperialism  is  race.  The  spirit  of  the  people  which 
won  empire  will  never  relax  the  grasp  which  holds  it.  Its  genius 
will  find  scope  in  developing  and,  as  duty  or  legitimate  interest 
demands,  in  extending  its  possession.  Should  Great  Britain  ever 
shrink  from  her  responsibilities,  seek  to  shed  her  provinces,  and 
flinch  from  the  burden  of  wide  and  even  wider  dominion,  ehe  may 
claim  to  have  raised  her  people  in  the  scale  of  refinement,  but  she 
will  have  attained  those  heights  of  accomplishment  at  the  cost  of  the 
sturdy  fibre  which  gave  her  race  its  place  in  history. 

I  have '  sought  to  state  the  claims  of  and  the  arguments  for 
Imperialism  in  as  modest  language  as  a  necessarily  swelling  theme 
will  allow.  What  are  its  practical  applications  ?  Some  at  least 
should  be  mentioned.  The  duties  of  government  in  the  Imperialist 
sense  have  a  twofold  aspect.  They  deal  first  with  the  people  of  these 
islands ;  secondly,  with  the  people  of  our  colonies  and  dependencies. 
We  are  an  industrial  community,  maintained  largely  by  our  trade  with 
the  world.  /  Where  our  capital  and  enterprise  have  created  high- 
ways for  our  commerce,  they  must  not  be  closed  by  hostile  tarifis  ; 
where  we  have  secured  markets  for  our  goods  we  must  retain  our 
access  by  the  "  open  door."  Appropriation  of  the  unoccupied  portions 
of  the  earth's  surface  would  be  morally  justifiable  and  may  be 
economically  wise  if  the  step  be  necessary  to  avert  the  exclusive  grasp 
of  trade  monopoly.  Towards  the  people  of  our  provinces  we  owe  the 
same  duties  which  we  acknowledge  to  ourselves.  If  they  expand  by 
natural  and  legitimate  growth,  let  them  expand  under  the  British  flag ; 
where  they  go  carrying  with  them  the  sentiment  of  British  loyalty  we 
should  follow,  providing  alike  for  them  and  for  the  aboriginal  races 
among  whom  they  settle  the  security  of  British  protection,  the  ad- 
vantages of  British  administration  and  the  guarantees  of  British  law. 
No  greater  curse  can  befall  subject  races  than  the  licence  of  the 
trading   freebooter ;    no  greater  boon  can  be  given  them  in   their 
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inevitable  straggle  with  an  invading  civilisation  than  the  strong  and 
humane  aathority  of  British  rale. 

This  conception  of  Imperialism  acknowledges,  of  coarse,  its  limita- 
tions. We  idionld  respect  the  rights  of  other  civilised  Powers  as  we 
regard  our  own.  We  should  even  welcome  annexation  by  them  in 
the  cause  of  a  common  dvilisation,  provided  they  do  not  pursue  a 
policy  of  blocking  the  channels  of  trade  by  monopoly,  and  seek  to 
remove  patches  of  the  earth's  surface  from  the  fertilising  flow  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  expand  beyond  the  limit  of  our  own  powers 
and  resources.  This  restriction  is  theoretically  complete,  but  practi- 
cally inoperative.  We  never  have  measured,  and  I  do  not  believe  we 
ever  shall  measure,  our  obligations  by  the  estimate  of  our  means. 
History  has  shown  us  that  our  resources  are  developed  and  our  powers 
stimulated  by  the  expansion  of  the  area  of  our  reepon8ibilitie&  Our 
vitality  has  grown  with  our  increasing  bulk.  Growth  has  acted  on 
vitality,  and  vitality  reacted  on  growth,  and  the  resultant  has  been 
the  British  Empire.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  argument  which  has 
been  founded  upon  the  ironical  quotation  of  the  proverbial  aphorism 
that  Providence  never  sends  mouths  without  bread  to  fill  them.  Trae, 
Providence  is  never  on  the  side  of  improvidence  ;  but  the  Anglo-Saxon 
knows  with  an  experience  too  deep  for  philosophy  that  the  presence 
of  the  many  mouths  often  so  stimulates  the  energies  of  the  parent  that 
bread  enoagh  is  provided  not  only  to  satisfy  these  domestic  wants,  but 
to  add  to  the  general  stock  of  mankind.  A  great  England  has  pro- 
duced great  Englishmen ;  and  a  little  England  will  tend  to  produce 
little  Ecglanders.  The  path  indicated  by  the  legitimate  development 
of  our  dominion  is  the  path  we  shall  tread,  because  that  way  lies  the 
genius  of  our  race.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  said  to  have  told  Mr.  Rhodes 
that  he  hesitated  to  accept  the  gift  of  new  provinces  because  he  had 
not  the  administrators  to  govern  them.  This  remark,  if  truly  reported, 
is  scarcely  in  harmony  with  common  observation.  Our  public  schools, 
*'  the  playing  fields  of  Eton,"  can  furnish  an  unstinted  supply  of  youth 
with  the  stuff  out  of  which  great  administrators  are  made ;  men  who 
will  bear  their  powers  and  dignities  meekly,  who  will  be  ever  ready  to 
sacrifice  self  to  duty,  and  whose  one  efibrt  will  be  to  govern  with  a 
fcingle  eye  to  the  good  of  the  population  committed  to  their  charge. 

There  are  some  limitations  suggested  which  the  Imperialist  declines 
to  acknowledge.  It  is  said  that  the  Empire  is  too  large  already. 
Where  is  the  "  Little  Englander  "  who  will  fill  the  chair  of  Canute 
and  say  to  the  rising  tide  of  Imperial  expansion,  *'  Thus  far  and  no 
farther  "  ?  By  what  standard  will  he  determine  the  high  water-mark 
of  its  flow  ?  How  can  you  confine  the  development  of  a  nation  whose 
capacity  grows  with  its  bulk  ?  Are  you  by  a  '*  little  hoard  of  maxims  '^ 
to  preach  down  the"  aspirations  of  the  race  ?     Are  you  to  practise 
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a  sort  of  Imperial  ^lalthnsianism,  assisted  by  a  seTere  regimen  of 
domestic  legiBlation  breathing  the  Fpirit  of  Local  Veto?  If  you 
would  like   to  try  the  experiment^  do  yoa  think   that  the  imperial 

'  llalthna  would  attain  a  larger  success  than  his  economic  prototype  ? 
Our  DOQ-pnritan^  pleasure- loving,  easy-going — it  may  be  unthrifty 
— political  masters  of  the  great  cities  would  say,  Heaven  forbid  !  and 
course  their  dogs,  fly  their  pigeons,  drink  their  beer^  and  play  football. 
If  our  polity  is  to  maim  or  mutilate  in  order  to  reduoe  the  sphere  of 
existencei  we   shall  soon  find   that  we  cease  to   exist  at   all.     No. 

'Deetiny  ia  our  mother,  aud  we  must  take  her  hand  and  face  the  future 
in  the  calm  confidence  that  the  qualities  which  have  sustained  ns 
through  the  straggles  of  onr  national  progress  in  the  past  wilt  not 
desert  us  in  any  crisis  of  our  country's  fate  which  may  await  ua  in 
the  unknown. 

The  Imperialist  strenuously  resists  the  proposition  that  his  policy 
makes  for  war.  He  maintains,  on  the  contrary,  that  his  principles 
tend  to  peace.  Clearly  defined  views,  strong  purposes,  resolute  aims, 
are  the  characteristics  of  the  statesmanship  which  avoids  complications 
and  emerges  successfully  from  controversy ;  while  the  most  fatal  path 
to  the  calamity  of  war  finds  its  way  down  the  broad  and  easy 
gradient  of  pusillanimity^  timidity,  and  the  nerveless  diplomacy  of 
drift. 

If  you  ask  rae  to  indicate  in  the  current  politics  of  the  day  the 
task  of  Imperialism  I  would  say  that  it  should  have  preserved  our 
treaty  rights  with  Tunis;  it  should  seek  some  reparation  for  their 
violation  in  Madagascar.     It  should  ensure  that  the  ports  and  trade 

.highways  of  China  opened  by  British  enterprise  and  British  cannon  are 
kept  free  to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  If  more  vigilant^  it  would 
have  saved  the  hinterland  for  West  Africa.  It  would  assist,  in  a 
spirit  of  prudent  generosity,  distress  in  the  West  Indies,  and  would  not 
on  principle  banish  from  consideration  even  railway  schemes  for  the 
union  of  the  Mediterranean  with  our  provinces  south  of  the  Equator. 

If  I  were  to  outline  the  field  of  practical  controversy  in  regard  to 
the  past  achievements  of  Imperialist  policy »  I  should  point  to  the 
administration  of  India,  the  reclamation  and  development  of  Egypt, 
the  destruction  of  the  atrocious  and  devastating  tyranny  of  the  Khalifa, 
the  spread  of  civilised  government  in  South  Africa.  I  claim  that 
these  results,  notwithstanding  all  that  may  be  urged  against  them, 
vindicate  the  policy  from  which  they  have  followed.  The  politician 
of  the  narrower  Echool  would  insist  that  defects  of  administration  out- 

i  weighed  the  magnificent  boon  which  British  government  has  conferred 
and  is  conferring  upon  India.  He  would  say  that  famine,  oppression 
and  anarchy  on  the  Nile  directed  by  Arabi  or  a  conquering  Mahdi  are 
better  than  peace  and  plenty  under  the  influence  of  British  rule.  He 
would  spend  the  life  of  no  single  British  soldier  to  end  the  reign  of 
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carnage  and  plunder  and  to  inangnrate  civilisation  in  the  Sondan. 
The  whole  chapter  of  South  African  development  is  blotted  out  from 
his  vision  by  the  faulty  treatment  of  the  Bechnanas  and  by  the  crime 
of  the  Jameson  raid. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  motive  for  the  Manchester  School 
has  outlived  the  pacific  philanthropy  which  once  dominated  that  body. 
Manchester,  as  a  great  industrial  centre,  was  all  for  peace,  because 
peace  meant  undisturbed  markets  for  the  sale  of  its  goods.  Now  that 
these  markets  are  in  danger  of  closing, the  Industrial  spirit  is  Imperialist 
and  even  wariike,  and  demands  that  they  be  kept  open.  Even  the 
Oobden  Club  is  swinging  ronnd.  The  towns  of  the  North  have  done 
so  already. 

Do  not  let  us  Liberals  be  ashamed  of  our  principles  because  we 
find  them  professed  by  our  political  opponents.  "When  the  clothes  of 
the  Whigs  were  stolen,  it  would  have  been  an  unworthy  policy  to  have 
disowned  the  garments  because  they  hung  awkwardly  on  the  limbs  of 
the  Tory  statesmen  for  whom  they  had  not  been  fitted.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
is  a  politician  nourished  and  equipped  in  Radicalism.  He  has  now 
carried  his  Radical  wares  to  the  Unionist  coalition,  and  they  are  the 
leading  items  in  the  trade  catalogues  of  the  party.  Their  political 
marks  of  origin,  however,  remain  stamped  upon  them.  May  I  add, 
in  reference  to  some  recent  rhetoric  at  the  National  Liberal  Federation, 
that  a  Unionist  adoption  following  a  Liberal  desertion  does  not 
bastardise,  nor  does  a  piece  of  old  Liberal  bunting  fluttering  from  a 
Tory  mast  become  for  those  who  have  lost  it  "  a  filthy  rag." 

My  personal  feeling  on  this  subject  is  profound.  I  regard  the 
possession  of  empire,  with  its  traditions,  responsibilities,  and  oppor- 
tunities, as  a  source  of  the  highest  inspiration  for  the  Ibest  qualities 
and  energies  of  our  race.  The  strength  of  this  conviction  makes  the 
imprudence  of  a  prophecy  irresistible.  If  the  time  ever  comes  when 
we  are  content  to  let  our  dominion  slip  or  to  cast  it  from  us,  the  day 
of  the  departure  of  our  country's  prosperity  will  be  at  hand.  We 
shall  have  then  commenced  our  mournful,  and  perhaps  inevitable, 
passage  into  the  region  of  history  and  tradition  and  perished  splendour 
in  which  reside  the  great  empires  of  the  past. 

J.  Lawson  Walton. 
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ANY  e£fort  of  a  monarch,  people,  or  constitutional  Government  for 
the  mitigation  or  prevention  of  the  horrors  and  miseries  of 
war  demands  the  most  profound  sympathy  of  every  individual  lover 
of  the  human  race.  This  is  so  patent  a  truism  that  its  statement  is 
almost  an  absurdity,  and^  whatever  may  be  the  practical  view  one 
may  take  of  the  particular  form  in  which  the  pacific  impulse  may 
take,  or  his  opinion  of  its  ultimate  result^  the  movement  deserves  his 
sympathy^  and  the  movers  in  it  his  reverence;  for  the  ends  of  it 
are  beyond  our  responsibility,  only  the  means  are  to  our  credit. 

But  even  the  most  generous  illusions  when  they  come  to  nothing 
discourage  progress  and  bring  temporary  disaster  to  the  cause  at 
heart.  It  is  worth  while  then  to  examine  from  the  practical  political 
point  of  view  the  present  movement  in  support  of  the  proposition  of 
the  Tsar  of  Russia,  in  order  to  discover  whether  there  be  any  ground 
for  hope  of  a  practical  result,  or  whether  it  must  in  advance  be  put 
on  the  list  of  generous  failures  which  only  receive  an  obituary  record. 

Will  a  suspension  of  the  increase  of  armaments,  if  agreed  on  by 
all  the  European  Powers,  make  war  less  probable  ?  If  not,  will  it 
not  militate  against  the  interests  of  England,  which  is  the  Power 
holding  at  this  moment  more  than  any  other  the  peace  of  Europe  in 
her  hands?  The  suspension  of  increase  can  have  only  one  conse- 
quence— a  closer  study  directed  to  the  eflBciency,  and  therefore  the 
aggressive  power,  of  the  present  armaments.  But  history  shows  that 
the  immensity  of  modem  armies  has  made  wars  less  frequent,  and 
scientific  military  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  the  terrible  nature 
of  future  conflicts,  with  more  perfect  engines  of  destruction,  must 
make  the  risks  of  war  so  great  that  no  nation  will  face  them  volun- 
tarily.    The  arrest  of  the  increase,  therefore,  "being  equivalent  to  the 
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liimination  of  armaments,  will  have  the  result  of  enabling  those  armies 
which  are  behindhand  in  any  reepect  of  efficiency  to  overtake  the 
more  efficient,  and  pnt  all  on  the  terms  of  eqaality,  which  render  war 
more  rather  than  less  probable.  Practically  war  is  continually  being 
made  between  all  those  European  nations  who  do  not  know  how  they 
may  be  arrayed  in  the  case  of  actual  collision ;  but  it  is  carried  on 
through  their  finances,  and  in  this  warfare  the  richest  country 
conquers.  Is  it  wise  to  exchange  a  system  which  removes  bloodshed 
further  into  the  future  and  which  leaves  England  still  mistress  of  the 
situation,  for  one  which  practically  facilitates  a  conflict  of  flesh  and 
blood  ?  Certainly  taxation  is  a  heavy  burthen,  especially  on  a  poor 
nation ;  but  how  much  better  a  competition  of  expenditures  than  one 
of  arms !  The  suFpension  of  increase  of  armaments,  if  practicable, 
would  appear  to  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  England  chiefly,  and 
chiefly  to  the  advantage  of  Russia.  But  as  neither  the  English 
people  nor  the  English  Government  has  any  aggressive  tendency,  and 
England  is  the  most  unlikely  of  all  the  Powers  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  Europe  without  grave  provocation,  the  best  guarantee  of  peace  is 
in  the  affirmation  of  that  preponderance  which  her  present  position 
gives  her.     Better  spend  your  sovereigns  than  your  sons. 

What  can  we  do  then  to  promote  the  cause  of  peace  ?  First,  we 
can  attack  the  gravest  of  our  errors — that  which  consists  in  the 
belief  that  in  order  to  keep  a  people  in  readiness  to  fight  for  a 
sufficient  cause  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  war  going  on  somewhere. 
This  is  only  necessary  for  monarchs  who  want  ready  instruments  for 
aggression  on  their  neighbours,  and  whose  troops  must  be  ready  to 
move  at  an  instant's  notice.  It  has  been  well  said  that  in  the  best 
army  on  the  Continent,  the  German,  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  rank 
and  file  who  has  ever  seen  a  shot  fired.  War  is  less  a  school  of 
courage  than  of  indifference  to  death,  just  as  the  system  of  fagging 
in  schools  breeds  bullies  rather  than  brave  boys.  When  the  American 
Civil  War  broke  out  there  was  in  the  North  hardly  a  man  who  had 
seen  a  shot  fired  in  anger — ^yet  800,000  men  volunteered  as  fast  as 
they  could  be  enrolled,  amongst  them  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  New 
Eugland.  No  troops  ever  faced  slaughter  and  hopeless  defeat  better 
than  the  Italian  soldiers  at  Adowah,  and  none  of  them  had  fought 
before. 

The  first  practical  step  towards  permanent  peace  must  be  the 
education  of  the  people  in  the  knowledge  that  war  is  a  crime,  that 
killing  is  always  murder,  and  that,  thoogh  a  soldier  is  morally  justi- 
fied in  defending  by  arms  and  slaughter  the  rights  of  his  country,  the 
man  who  volunteers  to  fight  where  he  has  no  duty  is  simply  and 
purely  an  amateur  murderer.  This  is  the  foundation  of  that  moral 
reform  which  shall  make  war  for  the  future  impossible.  War  is 
always  a  crime  in  those  who  provoke  it,  and  to  those  who  must  endure 
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it  ftQ  evil  with  irretched  oompensatioii,  even  in  victory.  If  we  excuEO 
aggrefiaivd  war,  let  us  employ  no  subterfuges^  but  say  frankly  that  we 
do  not  believe  in  Christianity,  and  that  murder  is  merely  a  matter  of 
social  convention,  not  of  right  and  wrong.  And  becanse  there  are 
circumstances  in  which,  at  our  stage  of  human  progress,  every  good 
eitisen  should  b©  prepared  to  fight  and  die,  it  is  the  more  necessary 
that  the  essential  wickedness  of  unnecessary  war  should  be  proclaimed 
and  insisted  on,  and  that  the  public  opinion  of  the  civilised  world 
should  adhere  to  that  proclamation*  Let  us,  too,  have  the  courage  to 
idmit  that  in  taking  certain  courses  we  are  departing  from  the 
[Christian  rule,  and,  ipso  fado^  becoming  unchristiao,  for  this  is  better 
;than  to  degrade  Christianity  by  the  assumption  that  it  is  an  elastic 
I  end  evasive  rule  of  conduct,  and  that  it  is  permissible  to  do  evil  that 
good  may  come  of  it.  It  is  honest  and  human  to  admit  that  we  are 
bid  Christians,  but  neither  honest  nor  permissible  for  that  reason  to 
say  that  Christ  sanctioned  war  because  He  admitted  that  abuses  must 
needs  come;  or  murder,  because  one  of  the  apostles,  in  His  presence, 
cut  off  the  ear  of  the  high  priest's  servant.  So  much  premised  and 
admitted,  we  can  the  more  easily  determine  the  criminality  or  anti* 
Chrifitlanity  of  any  particular  war  or  caoae  of  war. 

And  secondly,  if  the  Christian  world  is  about  to  enter  into  a  crusade 
^agabst  war,  it  must  begin  with  understanding  the  real  causes  from 
which  we  may  anticipate  war,  and  attacking  the  most  menacLDg,  just 
if  we  want  to  reduce  an  irritable  condition  of  the  body,  we  should 
^  first  remove  the  immediate  local  irritatiooa — take  off  the  friction 
where  the  soreness  is  greatest  To  determine  these  spots  is  the  office 
of  the  journalist  and  the  statesman,  as  well  as  to  lead,  in  tlic  stanc 
^nrfer,  the  agitation  against  the  causes  of  danger  ;  and  one  of  the  most 
fortunate  conditions  in  the  present  sitaation  is  that,  as  a  rale,  the 
EtigUsb  journalist  (as  well  as  the  Eoglieh  diplomat)  is  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  high  mission  given  him,  and  rarely  fails  to  do  his 
duty  to  humanity.  And  this  I  say  from  a  by  no  means  inconsiderable 
knowledge  of  a  body  of  men  amongst  whom  I  am  personally  only  by 
chance  included,  and  to  whose  noble  devotion  to  a  high  ideal  of  tbeir 
profession  I  have  been  witness  in  many  critical  junctures  of  European 
ktlkiis.  And  to  them  still,  if  agitation  for  peace  means  the  establish- 
ment of  peace,  the  success  of  that  agitation  will  in  mo^t  of  its  tfffctive 
elements  be  due.  Arms  jield  less  now  to  the  toga  than  to  the  Press, 
and  if  to  English  journalifim,  using  the  word  in  its  broad  ^eiise,  is  to 
be  given  the  first  place  of  honour  in  the  dissemination  of  the  principles 
of  political  progress  in  the  past,  to  it  also  must  be  assigned  the  front 
rank  in  the  contention  for  the  establishment  of  that  peace  which  we 
aspire  to  who  recognise  no  progress  as  sound  which  is  not  founded  on 
the  love  of  humanity. 

The  sound  basis  on  which  the  Press,  and  that  public  opinion  which 
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is  the  harvest  of  the  sowiog  of  the  Press,  mnst  rest  all  their  work  in 
this  country,  is  the  fact  that  England's  highest  interest  and  broadest 
sympathies  are  fonnd  in  the  preservation  of  peace  amongst  all  civilised 
nations,  and  that  the  assent  of  England  will  certainly  be  given  to  all 
measures  which  tend  to  a  just  equilibration  of  national  differences.  In 
all  the  questions  which  threaten  the  peace  of  the  world,  the  position 
of  England  is  one  that  would  be  the  best  maintained  by  the  main- 
tenance of  conciliation  amongst  civilised  nations  and  the  diminution 
of  armaments.  And  this  opinion  of  mine  is  not  based  on  a  Ohanvinistia 
preference,  with  which  I  have  no  sympathy,  but  on  the  study  for  more 
than  forty  years  of  European  politics,  in  the  review  of  which  I  have 
almost  invariably  seen  that  England  has  yielded  more  of  what  strict 
justice  demanded  in  questions  of  national  dissent  than  her  opponents. 
The  one  exception  to  that  attitude  of  conciliation  has  been  in  a  question 
which,  to  my  surprise,  called  for  more  liberality  rather  than  less — ^viz.,. 
the  colonial  conflict  with  Germany  about  what  was  in  1882-3  known 
as  the  question  of  **  Angra  Pequena,"  in  which,  through  an  unworthy 
pressure  of  commercial  jealousy,  the  friendly  relations  between  Germany 
and  England  were  menaced,  and  in  consequence  to  this  day  remain 
clouded.  This  result  is  the  most  unfortunate  mischance  in  the  diplo- 
matic history  of  the  generation ;  but  for  it  an  agreement  between 
England  and  Germany  must  long  ago  have  closed  the  door  to  any 
danger  of  a  European  conflict,  and,  next  to  England,  Germany  is,  of 
all  European  nations,  the  Power  which  has  the  least  to  fear  from  war 
and  the  highest  interest  in  peace. 

I  intentionally  exclude  from  the  consideration  of  this  subject  the 
barbarous  parts  of  the  world,  not  as  exceptions  to  the  principle,  but 
because,  practically,  the  barbarous  and  half-civilised  nations  cannot  be 
influenced  by  considerations  of  reason  or  moral  pressure ;  and  whether 
we  approve  or  not  of  the  treatment  of  the  Dervishes  by  England,  the 
Tunisians  by  France,  or  the  Turks  byBussia,  such  matters  only  affect 
the  general  question  of  peace  when  they  touch  on  treaties  or  rival 
interests  between  the  European  Powers  in  relation  to  these  tribes,  and 
if  we  are  to  arrive  at  a  fundamental  understanding  of  the  world's 
peace  it  can  be  only  by  leaving  out  of  sight  all  the  peoples  who  do  not 
submit  to  the  diEcipline  of  civilisation.  The  treatment  of  the  question 
as  an  ideal  and  universal  one  is  pure  sentimentalism,  a  vein  into  which 
philanthropic  movements  have  an  unavoidable  tendency  to  run,  but 
which  must  be  avoided  in  international  conflicts  or  agreements,  as  in 
all  diplomatic  proceedings.  For  when  the  Press  and  the  agitators 
have  done  with  it,  the  matter  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  diplomatist ; 
and  on  the  savage  or  the  barbarian  diplomacy  has  no  hold. 

Within  the  limits  of  diplomatic  action  the  questions  which  threaten 
the  peace  of  the  world  most  prominently  are  the  following :  firstly, 
the  most  menacing,  but  not  the  gravest — the  conflict  between  France 
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and  Eogland  over  the  African  interests  and  pretensions ;  secondly,  the 
qaestion  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  complicated  like  the  first  by  the  internal 
condition  of  France — the  weakness  of  the  Republic  and  the  dynastic 
pretensions;  thirdly^  the  conflict  between  the  aims  of  Bassia  and 
Austria  in  the  Balkans — the  remotest  but  the  gravest  of  all ;  and 
fourthly,  the  pretensions  of  the  Pope  to  the  restoration  of  the  temporal 
power,  complicated  by  the  condition  of  Italy  and  her  position  in  the 
Triple  Alliance.  I  shall  examine  these  in  their  order,  premising  that 
my  views  are  those  of  a  person  without  any  material  interest  in  the 
solution  of  any  of  them,  and  with  no  disturbing  bias  in  favour  of  any 
solution  which  the  opposing  parties  may  agree  on,  and  absolutely  with 
no  national  antipathy,  and  only  that  degree  of  sympathy  with  England's 
position  that  arises  from  the  perception  that  on  the  whole  her  action 
and  attitude  make  more  for  justice  and  human  well-being  than  that  of 
any  other  of  the  Powers,  my  own  country  not  included.  I  shall 
probably  be  met  by  denials  of  the  justness  of  my  diagnosis  by  most  of 
the  parties  concerned,  mainly  on  account  of  my  ignoring  the  im- 
portance of  certain  considerations  which  to  the  persons  interested  are 
more  serious  than  they  seem  to  be  to  one  who  looks  at  them  in  a 
broad  and  comprehensive  light.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
nation  in  the  situation  of  France,  distressed  by  factions  which  regard 
their  own  predominance  in  the  country  as  of  vital  necessity  to  the 
well-being  of  the  nation,  sometimes  vitiates  all  calculations  by  plunging 
into  a  foreign  difiSculty  to  avoid  a  trivial  home  trouble  which,  to  out- 
siders, is  either  invisible,  or  at  least  so  relatively  unimportant  as  to 
be  effective  only  by  surprise.  France,  as  a  feminine  nation,  has  an 
hysterical  tendency,  and  in  kindness  should  always  be  treated  accord- 
ingly— with  firmness  where  definite  and  vital  interests  are  concerned, 
but  with  all  possible  indulgence  for  her  sensitiveness  as  to  her  ammir 
pi'ifpre.  The  English  Governments  have  made  a  series  of  mistakes  in 
their  treatment  of  the  colonial  questions  arising  between  themselves 
and  the  successive  French  Governments,  by  acquiescing  even  passively 
in  trivial  aggressions  by  France  on  settled  questions,  where  they 
should  have  firmly  resisted  the  least  infringement  of  the  arrangements 
agreed  to.  In  Newfoundland,  in  Tunis,  in  Madagascar,  in  Siam,  the 
treaties  define  precisely  the  rights  of  both  nations;  at  the  first 
infringement  of  the  rights  of  England  it  was  of  vital  importance  that 
France  should  be  told,  firmly  but  with  extreme  friendliness,  that  she 
must  not  overstep  the  line  drawn.  In  fact,  while  the  French  Govern- 
ment, woman-like,  invariably  tried  the  expedient  of  stepping  on 
England's  toes,  to  see  how  far  it  was  safe  to  venture,  England  has 
invariably  yielded  and  stepped  back,  only  to  find  the  same  expedient 
resorted  to  ad  infinitum ;  and  as  each  tacit  concession  was  made, 
France  shifted  the  line  of  the  compromise  to  the  advanced  position^ 
and  regarded  the  aggression  yielded  to  as  a  right  won  and  a  precedent 
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for  fartber  advances.  The  prescriptive  right  of  amicable  aggreesioii 
thns  established,  the  significance  of  treaties  was  gone — a  treaty  with 
England  meant  to  the  French  Government  only  the  hither  boundary 
of  fr  disputable  territory  to  which  England  attached  no  valae,  and 
which  might  be  poached  on  without  danger.  The  tardy  perception  of 
the  necessity  of  making  a  firm  stand  against  these  qneetionable 
liberties  with  treaties,  dae,  I  suppose,  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  of 
backing  down  no  farther  if  England  is  not  to  be  backed  amicably  into 
the  ditch,  has  produced  the  impression  on  the  French  mind  that 
England  has  become  hostile  and  meditates  aggression  on  the  rights 
long  ago  conceded.  Thus  the  amiable  weakness  of  Lord  Salisbury  in 
regard  to  the  violations  of  treaty  in  Tunis  and  Madagascar  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  the  norm  of  conduct  towards  France,  the  return  to 
the  insistance  on  a  strict  conformity  to  treaty  obligations  becomes 
evidence  of  a  hostile  intent,  and  England  is  supposed  to  be  preparing 
to  drive  France  into  war.  But  there  is  no  serious  French  statesman 
who  does  not  know  that  England  does  not  desire  war,  and  who  does 
not  equally  well  know  that  France  is  not  prepared  for  it.  It  is  no 
secret  that  the  War  OflSce  knew  a  year  ago  that  France  was  in  a 
condition  which  gave  England  advantages  for  carrying  on  a  war  with 
her  which  would  probably  sever  occur  again,  and  that  if  war  was 
intended  it  would  have  been  made  then,  for  every  day  that  passed 
carried  away  with  it  something  of  that  predominance. 

The  indispensable  precaution,  then,  against  a  conflict  between 
England  and  France  is  patent :  close  the  book  of  undue  concessions, 
make  a  precise  statement  of  treaty  obligations  which  will  be  insisted 
on,  and  leave  France  responsible  for  the  rupture  if  there  be  one.  If 
it  should  come — which  I  do  not  believe — it  will  have  been  decided  on, 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  nation,  but  because  the  internal  condition 
of  the  country  makes  a  foreign  diversion  necessary.  In  this  case, 
more  jielding  makes  more  danger.  The  firm  tone  of  the  speech  of 
Sir  Edward  Monson  before  the  English  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  a 
symptom  of  tbe  healthy  change  in  English  policy ;  and  I  believe 
that  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  intended  as  the  declaration  of  that 
change,  kind  to  France  and  necessary  for  England. 

The  question  of  Alsace- Lorifaine  is  one  the  solution  of  which,  other- 
wise than  by  acquiescence  in  the  actual  state  of  things,  is  remote,  and 
is  every  day  becoming  more  hopeless  for  France.  A  conflict  on  this 
ground  can  only  be  a  signal  for,  or  the  result  of,  a  general  European 
war.  For  this  war  to  ofier  a  reasonable  chance  of  victory  to  either 
party  the  forces  of  Europe  must  be  nearly  equally  divided,  and  the 
interests  of  peace  demand  that  the  Powers  be  so  grouped  that  the 
preponderance  of  those  who  accept  the  present  order  of  things  shall 
be  beyond  the  shadow  of  doubt.  The  Powers  which  have  the  highest 
interests  in  peace  are,  in  the  order  of  those  interests,  Austria-Hungary, 
Italy,  England,   and   Germany,   with    the   minor  Powers — Belgium, 
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Holland,  Denmark — and  those  of  the  Iberian  PenmsaU^  out  of  the 
range  of  the  complications.  It  is  a  commonplace  remark  on  the  actual 
situation  of  affairs  that  the  accession  of  England  to  the  Central  Povrera 
would  BO  determine  the  preponderance  of  the  conservative  and  pacific 
league  that  not  a  shot  could  be  fired  in  Europe  without  its  assent. 
There  are  above  the  political  horizon  only  three  reasons  why  England 
should  not  accede  to  the  Central  Powers,  These  are:  commercial 
jealousy  on  the  colonial  questions;  the  antipathy  to  fixed  allianceSi  and 
the  difficulty  of  securing  the  imperial  interests  in  the  Far  East  under 
an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Germany/  All  the  real 
difficulties  with  Germany  are  due  to  the  first  of  these  reasons,  and  are 
disoreditable  to  Eagland,  as  contrary  to  her  avowed  liberal  policy  of 
the  "open  door/'  and  are  analogous  to  those  difficulties  which  a 
similar  illiberaUty  provoked  with  the  United  States  half  a  century  ago. 
They  only  need  to  be  understood  to  make  liberal  Englishmen  ashamed 
of  the  policy  which  caused  them.  Those  who  care  to  know  the  true 
history  of  this  question  will  find  it  in  an  article  in  Volume  XLIX»  of 
the  Contemporary  Review,  entitled  **  The  Parting  of  the  Ways/' 
which  is  substantially  the  official  German  view  of  the  Angra  Pequena 
difficulty,  the  origin  of  the  animosity  against  England  ever  since  1883 
on  the  part  of  the  German  commercial  world. 

The  aversion  to  fixed  alliances  is  a  modern  motive  for  England,  and 
is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  her  being  regarded  by  all  the  world  as 
the  exponent  par  ej:€dl€ncv  of  national  egotism.  As  a  precautionary 
rule  of  diplomatic  intercourse  it  is  of  the  highest  prudence  ;  as  a  rule 
of  national  condact  it  is  idiotic.  It  permits  difficulties  to  arise  which 
will  make  an  alliance  imperative  when  it  may  not  be  possible  to  con- 
tract it  to  the  beat  advantage — i.e.,  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
England ;  while  a  larger  policy  would  prevent  the  dMBculty  from 
arising  at  all,  avoiding  it  by  the  ounce  of  prevention  which  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure.  England  cannot  reap  the  advantages  of  isolation  and 
of  association  at  the  same  time  ;  some  day  she  will  find  she  has  made 
a  mistake  in  believing  she  can,  and  she  cannot  afford  to  make  a 
serious  mistake  in  European  politics.  Once  down  for  an  instant  only, 
she  goes  under  such  Caudine  Forks  as  were  never  yet  invented  for 
any  nation^  and  the  only  friend  she  could  count  on  without  a  treaty  ia 
three  thousand  miles  away  and  helpless  against  Europe.  Her  inde- 
pendence in  that  case  would  have  cost  her  her  existence.  No  doubt 
the  sturdy  self-reliance  which  refuses  to  recognise  the  possibility  of 
defeat,  even  when  most  imminent,  has  often  turned  defeat  into  victory; 
but  it  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning,  and  the  vital  question  for 
human  progress  is  not  to  win  vicloriea,  but  to  avoid  war.  A  compact 
for  purely  defensive  action  betvveen  England  and  Germany^  Unking 
England,  as  it  would  do,  with  the  Central  Powers,  would  make  the 

*  I  offer  no  soggeBtion  &£  to  mectiDg  this  tbir<l  d ifEc til ty  because  it  is  oneofwbicli  I 
i*vc  no  direct  knowledge.    1  leave  it  to  competent  critici 
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qaestion  of  Alsace-Lorraine  a  cho'^e  jugic.  Here,  again,  the  determi- 
nation of  England  is  vital,  and  the  obstacles  ih  the  way  of  such  a 
compact  are,  so  far  as  the  best-informed  people  oatside  of  the  English 
Ministry  are  concerned,  comparatively  trivial,  and  spring  from  the 
aversion  of  England  to  a  fair  adjustment  of  ontljing  qaestions  with 
Germany.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  gave  the  highest  proof  that  he 
desired  the  co-operation  of  England  in  European  politics  when,  on  the 
occasion  of  Lord  Salisbury's  Armenian  campaign,  he  approved  the 
convention  between  England,  Austria,  and  Italy,  and  pledged  himself 
to  support  his  associates  in  the  Triple  Alliance  coAtc  que  covtc^  knowing 
as  he  did  that  against  the  combination  there  was  no  opposition  of  any 
weight  possible.  And  I  know  enough  of  the  matter  to  assert  that,  in 
spite  of  all  the  Emperor  William's  personal  peculiarities  and  the  difiS- 
culties  of  his  position,  he  has  always  desired  a  cordial  understanding  with 
England  in  the  interests  of  European  peace.  His  Kriiger  telegram  is 
constantly  held  up  as  a  proof  to  the  contrary,  but  I  happen  to  know 
from  the  most  competent  authority  that  in  this  most  natural  ezpres* 
eion  of  a  personal  feeling,  with  which  thousands  of  good  friends  of 
England  sympathised,  he  had  no  thought  of  hostility  against  England, 
and  that  he  saw  with  surprise  that  it  excited  indignation  in  that 
conn  try.  And  let  us  not  forget  that  Germany  has  had,  since  1883,  a 
list  of  grievances  against  England  as  to  which,  if  the  Emperor  had 
jialded  to  the  feeling  of  powerful  classes  of  the  German  public,  he 
would  have  been  justified  in  a  much  less  friendly  attitude  than  that 
he  has  taken.  Everything  considered,  an  impartial  critic,  even  of  the 
most  friendly  to  England,  must  place  the  responsibility  of  the  want 
ot  cordiality  between  the  two  great  European  nations  of  the  same 
blood,  on  England. 

The  antagonism  of  interests  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  is  a  graver 
and  more  complicated  question.  It  has  been  a  superstition  with  the 
English  public  for  many  years  that  the  conflict  arose  from  the  com- 
peting land-hunger  of  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary,  and  that  it 
must  be  settled  some  day  or  other  by  a  compromise  and  division  of 
the  territories  between  them.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  when  Austria-Hungary  was 
a  despotic  and  purely  military  power,  at  present  there  is  not  only  no 
desire  on  its  part  to  annex  any  of  the  petty  nationalities  of  the 
Balkans,  but  there  is  a  determined  policy  to  oppose  any  attempts  on 
the  part  of  another  Power  to  deprive  them  of  their  virtual  indepen- 
dence, and  to  favour  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  independent 
States  between  the  Austrian  Empire  and  the  Russian,  a  bufler  con- 
federation, indispensable  to  Austria's  futuie  tranquillity.  Not  only  is 
Constantinople,  but  even  Salonica,  out  of  the  range  of  acquisition. 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were  taken  under  the  custody  of  the  Empire 
in  order  to  forestall  a  movement  for  their  uaion  with  other  Slavonic 
States  whose  consolidation  under  the  control  of  Russia  might  have 
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been  dangeroas  to  the  traDquillitj  of  Austria^  which  is  obliged  to 
exercise  all  her  inflaence  to    counteract  the   campaign  of   intrigue 
directed  by  Russian    agents   through  the  entire  peninsula,  and  the 
ultimate  success  of  which  would  mean  the  revolt  of  the  Slavonic 
provinces  of  Austria- Hungary  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire.* 
The  recent  understanding  between  the  two  Emperors  is  only  for  the 
temporary  maintenance  of  the  datus  qico,  and  means  the  deferring  of 
the  Bnssian  campaign  for  the  conquest,  diplomatic  or  other,  of  Con- 
stantinople.    What  that  would  mean  to  Austria  and  Europe  may  be 
judged  (1)  from  the  general  policy  of  Russia  to  Eussify  all  the  petty 
nationalities  which  fall  under  her  rule;  aud  (2)  from  the  enormous  net- 
work of  agencies,  semi-diplomatic,  which  she  maintains  all  over  the 
Balkans,  and  the  final  success  of  which  means  that  with  a  solid  foot- 
hold at  Constantinople,  her  progress  to  Trieste  would  be  inevitable, 
through  the  chain  of  petty  Slavonic  tribes  which  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  the  territory.     The  ultimate  solution  (and  Russia  can  afford  to 
be  patient)  will  be  the  Russification  of  everything  up  to  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Adriatic,  a  danger  finally  for  Germany,  and  the  sowing  of 
the  dragon's  teeth  for  many  wars  in  the  future.     The  triumph  of 
Austria  in  this  policy  means  the  triumph  of  constitutional  government 
in  a  relatively  near  future  in  all  the  Balkan  States ;  that  of  Russia, 
the  prolongation  of  all  the  dangers  of  the  present  condition  for  indeter- 
minate years.     If  the  Tsar  means  peace  in  Europe,  he  can  contribute 
to  it  most  influentially  by  withdrawing  the  agents  who  are  working  in 
Montenegro,  Bulgaria,  and  other  provinces,  to  organise  the  Slavonic 
tendencies    against    Austria-Hungary.     If   these    be   continued,   the 
suspension  of  European  armaments  has  but  one  significance — that  this 
organisation  and  the  undisturbed  construction  of  all  her  military  rail- 
ways may  put  Russia  into  the  position  of  being  able  at  a  moment, 
perhaps  not  very  remote,  to  defy  all  the  plans  and  calculations  of  the 
Western  Powers  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.     When  we  hear  of 
10,000  new  guns  being  sent  to  Montenegro,  we  may  see  10,000  argu- 
ments against  a  peace  jubilee ;  for   no   one  proposes  to  attack  that 
little  State,  and  Russia  has  never  been  as  much  concerned  for  Mon- 
tenegrin aggrandisement  as  for  the  maintenanco  of  her  own  influence 
there.     When,   after  the   war   of    1878,  Montenegro    received  some 
enlargement  of  her  territory,  and  the  Dulcigno  question  arose,  it  was 
not  the  Tsar,  but  England,  which  insisted  on  the  fulfilment  of  the 
compact  and  the  final  cession  of  the  territory  to  the  Principality.      It 
would  have  better  suited  Russia  that  the  discontent  should  have  been 
bottled  up  for  a  future  explosion,  as  in  Crete  in  18G8.      If  England 
and  Germany  would  compromise  with  Russia  to"  give  her  all  Northern 
China,  and  obtain  her  withdrawal  from  all  propaganda  in  the  Balkans, 
it  would  be  a  bargain  in  the  interest  of  the  peace  of  the  world  for 

*  I  have  campaigned  with  some  of  the  most  prominent  of  these  agents  and  I  know 
their  work  de  vitu. 
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half  a  oentary,  in  which  time  Europe  may  have  definitely  oiyatalliaed. 
I£  the  Tsar  refases  to  withdraw  from  that  propaganda,  tiie  Peace 
Congress  is  a  mockery  and  a  mask  for  Russian  plans. 

The  question  of  the  Balkans  runs,  in  some  particulars,  along  with 
the  fourth  and  final  of  the  questions  I  have  stated — ^the  condition  of 
the  Triple  Alliance.  It  was  originally  a  Dual  Alliance,  into  whidi 
Italy  entered  as  a  passive  third,  its  import  in  the  early  phase  being 
the  protection  of  Austria  from  an  attack  from  the  South,  if  engaged 
in  a  war  on  the  North.  On  its  renewal,  Italy  entered  as  an  equal 
partner  in  the  Alliance,  assuming  obligations  on  behalf  of  Austria  in 
regard  to  the  dangers  from  Buseia,  in  return  for  the  defence  of  her 
legitimate  interests  on  the  Mediterranean,  from  which,  however,  the 
Abyssinian  afiair  derived  no  protection,  not  being  accepted  as  a 
legitimate  interest  This  exclusion  is  an  additional  proof,  had  it  been 
necessary,  that  the  Alliance  was  purely  defensive  and  pacific.  But  it 
was  made  known  at  an  early  period  that  it  was  such,  and  that  it 
implied  no  obligation  on  either  of  the  allies  to  assist  another  in  a  war 
in  which  it  had  taken  the  offensive.  It  might  be  supposed,  then, 
that  the  entrance  of  Italy  into  such  an  agreement  would  have  been 
hailed  by  all  the  friends  of  peace,  at  least  in  England,  as  a  very 
important  accession  to  the  forces  of  pacific  Europe,  and  that  the 
Government  of  England  recognised  it  as  such  was  clear  from  its  advice 
to  Italy  to  enter  the  Alliance ;  but  there  has  been  hardly  a  single 
English  journal  which  in  any  judgment  it  may  have  passed  on  Italy 
has  not  condemned  the  adhesion.  This  is  only  another  proof  of  the 
inadequate  study  of  foreign  policy  made  by  English  journalism. 
Italy  lost  nothing  bat  the  liberty  to  attack  Austria  when  the  latter 
Power  should  find  itself  in  diJBSculties  ;  she  gained  these  advantages : 
freedom  to  reduce  her  standing  army  by  at  least  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  having  only  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  western  frontier ; 
dispensation  from  the  necessity  of  fortifying  the  north-eastern 
provinces;  the  security  of  her  interests  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
Adriatic,  as  well  as  security  from  an  attack  by  France,  and  finally  an 
economy  of  at  least  fifty  millions  of  francs  a  year.  No  one  who  has 
closely  watched  the  drift  of  European  affairs  for  the  time  covered  by 
the  treaty  will  dispute  that  it  has  been  the  most  powerful  influence 
in  the  preservation  of  peace  on  the  continent  of  Europe  which  diplo- 
macy has  invented,  and  if  this  were  not  sufiicient,  the  animosity  it 
excited  in  France  on  account  of  its  being  pro  tanto  a  prohibition  of 
the  war  for  the  revanche  ought  to  satisfy  the  most  sceptical  critic 
that  the  Treaty  of  the  Triple  Alliance  was  the  most  beneficent 
measure  of  the  generation,  and  one  that  ought  to  receive  the  enthu- 
siastic approbation  of  every  friend  of  peace. 

E^ery  influence  or  agency  which  is  directed  against  this  Alliance 
must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  exerted  in  favour  of  a  European 
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war,  and,  if  English »  a  blonder  tnakiDg  for  disaster — if  Contmental^ 
a  cx>mpUcity  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  peace  of  Europe*  Now 
these  agencies  are:  (1)  the  Vatican,  which  in  the  insanity  of  an 
ambition  which  has  debauched  the  Church  and  is  driving  Italy  into 
scepticism  and  anarchy,  with  all  its  diminishing  influence  ;  (2)  France, 
which  rebels  against  any  defence  of  the  pacific  position  as  against  the 
T^vixnche,  as  well  as  any  support  given  to  Italy  in  its  Mediterranean 
interests  ;  and  (3)  Eussia,  which  eqaally  antagonises  any  combination 
tending  to  strengthen  the  position  of  Austria  in  the  Balkans  and 
hinder  an  ultimate  Bussian  domination — a  domination  which^  though 
I  have  no  feeling  of  hostility  to  Bussia,  seems  to  me  the  prelude,  if 
it  should  obtain,  to  interminable  wars  and  difficulties  for  all  Europe 
in  the  future. 

The  dominant  influence  at  the  Vatican  is,  for  the  present,  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  which,  possessed  by  an  insane  and  irreligious 
ambition  for  political  power,  is  attacking  Italy  through  the  Clericals 
of  Austria-Hungary,  through  the  already  hostile  France,  and  through 
joumalistie  channels  wherever  they  are  open  to  its  inspiration,  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  make  of  the  Society  a  bugbear  ;  I  consider  the 
apprehension  of  its  endangering  the  religious  liberties  of  any  modern 
nation  to  be  an  idle  scare,  and  I  consider  its  power  as  continually 
decreasing,  perhaps  with  sporadic  outbreaks  of  energy  due  to  favour- 
able political  combinations,  as  in  the  case  in  which  it  is  able  to  join 
in  the  war  on  Italy  made  by  France  for  other  interests,  and  in  which 
the  Republic  makes  use  of  the  Society's  aims  at  the  temporal  power,  to 
gain  her  own  ends.  It  is  subetantially  a  secret  association,  a  con- 
spiracy animated  by  a  fervent  fanaticism ;  but  human  progress  cannot 
be  endangered  by  a  secret  conspiracy  of  any  kind.  Every  step  it  may 
gain  by  its  own  peculiar  methods  is  certain  to  be  followed  by  ultimate 
re-action,  and  its  aggregate  resalt  is  only  to  breed  revolt  in  the 
Church  itself — a  result  which  Liberalism  has  no  reason  to  regret. 
The  friends  of  human  progress  have  no  reason  to  apprehend  retro- 
greeaion  ;  but  it  may  well  be  that  the  infloence  of  the  Vatican, 
imder  the  pressure  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  aided  by  the  dissident 
faction  in  Italian  politics,  may  paralyse  the  power  of  Italy  in  the 
Triple  Alliance,  which  would  be  substantially  a  contribution  to  the 
forces  of  the  enemies  of  peace.  That  the  Society  should  be  able  to 
feed  on  such  a  delusion  as  the  restoration  of  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Popes  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  should  banish  any 
iUnsion  as  to  its  wisdom  and  its  ultimate  influence  in  political  affairs ; 
but,  in  estimating  the  forces  for  and  agaiuEt  present  peace,  we  must 
be  content  to  rank  the  Society  of  Jesus  as  amongst  its  enemies.  I 
have  been  accused  by  a  credDloDS  English  Catholic  writer  cf  finding 
%  mare'a  nest  in  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Maybe,  hot  out  of  the  mare's 
nest  I  look  for  no  eggs  but  those  of  schism  in  the  lioman  Cburcfa,  for 
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I  have  lived  for  years  in  the  shadow  of  its  working,  and  I  know  its 
work.     It  is  the  most  virulent  enemy  of  peace  in  the  civilised  world. 

The  Triple  Alliance  is»  in  effect,  the  nacleos,  already  formed,  of 
the  League  of  Peace  for  all  Europe,  and  thus  substantially,  for  the 
civilised  world,  nothing  more  is  needed  than  the  adhesion  of  the  other 
Powers  to  its  pact.  The  resolutions  and  agitations  in  England  of 
the  advocates  of  universal  peace  are,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned, 
hammering  at  an  open  door — there  are  no  conversions  needed  here. 
England  has  shown  by  submitting  to  everything  less  than  humilia- 
tion that  she  does  want  peace  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  not  a  little 
dignity — a  sacrifice  wearily  made  futile  in  the  face  of  new  exactions 
following  each  one.  Let  the  Peace  Congress  address  itself  to  the 
Czar,  praying  him  to  foster  the  independence  of  the  Balkan  States,  in 
conjunction  with  Austria-Hungary;  to  the  Republic  of  France, 
praying  it  not  to  keep  Europe  in  alarm  for  the  hopeless  revindication 
of  provinces  lost  by  the  folly  of  France  alone ;  and  to  the  professed 
successor  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  praying  him  to  disavow  the  provoca- 
tions to  war  in  the  hostilities  waged  on  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  which 
are,  in  fact,  so  far  as  the  Vatican  has  the  appliances  of  war  at  its 
command,  a  state  of  hostility  perpetually  prolonged  and  disastrous  to 
both  combatants.  The  only  hope  of  the  temporalist  is  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  unity  of  Italy  or  the  subjection  of  Italy  by  a  foreign 
Power,  and  to  this  the  Vatican  is  looking  with  ardent  desire,  follom 
hope  as  it  is,  and  as  the  past  would  convince  it  if  it  were  capable  of 
learning  anything  new.  A  practical  advance  towards  the  object 
aimed  at  by  the  new  movement  would  be  the  declaration  of  the  Pope 
that  he  lays  down  his  arms  and  accepts  the /a//  accompli,  and  to  this 
end  let  the  crusaders  and  the  Congress  address  themselves  to  his 
Holiness,  if  perchance  he  will  hear  and  be  persuaded.  Hie  lahor,  hoc 
opus  est.  As  first  fruits  we  should  have  the  cessation  of  the  civil 
discords  in  the  Catholic  countries,  the  Jew-baiting  in  Austria  and 
France,  and  a  return  to  normal  conditions  in  Italy,  France,  and 
Austria,  with  Christian  charity  to  all,  and  peace  at  home,  without 
which  peace  abroad  is  in  chronic  peril.  When  the  Pope  accepts 
peace  with  Italy,  the  crusaders  may  then  ask  the  Czar  to  leave  the 
Balkan  tribes  to  themselves,  and  no  longer  to  feed  discord  with  rifles 
and  ammunition ;  and  when  this  is  granted,  they  may  ask  France  to 
forego  her  veugeance,  and  then  the  lamb  may  lie  down  with  the  lion 
everywhere  within  the  bounds  of  the  civilised  world.  But  to  begin 
with  England,  who  accepts  in  advance,  and  petition  Qtfeen  and 
Parliament  to  take  any  initiative  in  the  face  of  the  experience  of  the 
three  years  gone  by,  is  to  invite  aggression  and  humiliation. 

W.  J.  Stillman. 


THE  REVOLT  OF  THE  CLERGY. 


FEW  agitations  of  recent  years  have  been  so  assiduoasly  condacted 
throagh  the  Press  as  that  of  the  tithe-owning  clergy  who 
demand  relief  from  rates.  The  discovery,  at  one  period,  that  the  myriads 
of  letters  on  the  subject  were  written  at  the  inspiration  of  a  central 
body  was  somewhat  damaging  to  the  movement;  bat  of  the  spontaneity 
of  tiie  eatery  in  the  main  there  can  be  no  question.  The  unpopularity 
of  rates  and  taxes  is  a  phenomenon  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
clergy ;  it  is  specially  strong  among  those  who  combine  a  limited 
income  with  what  one  of  the  aggrieved  awkwardly  admitted  was  an 
aggravation  of  his  lot — **  the  usual  clergyman's  quiver-full."  But  it  is 
only  fair  to  say,  at  the  outset,  that  the  clergy  persistently  assert  that 
they  claim  ordinary  justice,  not  exceptional  relief.  According  to  a 
manifesto  of  the  "  Federation  to  Free  Clerical  Incomes  from  Rates  " 
— a  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Salisbury — the  clergy  are  the  victims  of 
"  unfair  treatment,"  of  *^  exceptionally  unjust  treatment."  Whether 
this  is  the  case  or  not  I  propose  briefly  to  discuss. 

The  first  consideration  to  occur  to  one  is  that  this  is  a  new  griev- 
ance. When  tithe  rent-charge  was  at  par  or  above,  it  was  subject 
to  rates  as  it  is  now.  If  this  is  per  se  an  injustice  now,  it  was  an 
injustice  then.  And  yet  this  outcry  has  only  arisen  since  the  value  of 
tithe  rent-charge  has  at  last  fallen  heavily.  The  obvious  conclusion 
from  these  facts  is  that  the  *'  injustice  "  is  a  new  discovery,  and  that 
the  real  cause  of  the  clergy's  growing  poverty  is  the  fall  in  the  value 
of  the  tithe.  As  this  cannot  be  remedied,  they  turn  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  relief  from  rates,  at  the  cost  of  the  taxes,  as  a  small  set-ofiE 
to  the  fall  in  their  income.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  working 
of  the  "  seven  years'  average,"  which  is  little  understood  by  the  general 
public,  has  hitherto  broken  the  fall  for  the  clergy,  by  postponing  the 
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effect  on  the  tithe  of  agricoltaral  depression  at  the  cost  of  the  land- 
owner and  the  farmer. 

Logic,  it  is  said,  has  never  oocapied  a  leading  place  in  the  deiical 
mind.  In  the  persistent  cry  for  *^  simple  jastice  "  several  distincfc 
questions  are,  as  a  rule,  oonfnsed,  and  some  very  important  considera- 
tions are,  with  carioos  nnanimity,  ignored.  The  grievances,  when 
analysed,  prove  to  be  these :  (1)  That  tithe  rent-charge,  when  payable 
to  clergy,  should  not  be  rated  at  all ;  (2)  that^  if  rated,  it  should  have 
been  given  the  same  relief  as  agricultural  land  under  the  Agricultural 
Bating  Act ;  (3)  that^  if  the  liability  to  poor  rate  be  conceded,  yet  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  rates  of  late  years  is  an  injustice ;  (4)  that 
the  Agricultural  Eating  Act  has  thrown  an  additional  burden  on  the 
tithe-owners.  These  are  four  distinct  questions  which  we  will  examine 
in  succession. 

The  first  claim  is  the  platform  of  the  Federation  spoken  of  above, 
and  its  honorary  secretary  appears  to  think  it  a  conclusive  argument 
that  nearly  "  half  the  tithe-owning  clergy  "  have  signed  a  memorial  in 
its  favour.  One  can  only  express  surprise  that  an  even  larger  propor- 
tion does  not  support  so  attractive  a  proposal.  The  "  injustice  "  in 
this  case  consists,  we  learn,  in  rating  "  professional  inoomes." 
According  to  the  supporters  of  this  claim,  "  that  our  income  from 
tithe  proceeds  from  land,  and  that  land  is  rated,  is  neither  answer  nor 
argument."  Unfortunately  for  this  contention,  a  deputation  from  the 
"  Tithe  Bent-Charge  Owners'  Union  "  has  recently  been  told  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (although  he  sympathised  with  their  trouble) 
that  he  ''  did  not  think  they  could  stand  on  that ;  looking  on  it  as  a 
tax,  they  must  make  the  incidence  of  the  tax  depend  on  the  nature  of 
the  property."  *  The  fact  is  that  this  grievance  opens  up  a  wide 
question.  The  tithe-owning  clergyman  very  naturally  complains  that 
his  lay  neighbours  escape  the  burden  which  is  his.  For  instance, 
a  wealthy  stockbroker,  or  shipowner,  or  the  reiiiier  who  derives  his 
income  from  stocks,  may  live  in  a  great  country  house  and  pay 
nothing  to  the  rates  from  his  income.  But  a  few,  a  very  few,  of  the 
clergy  are  clear-headed  enough  to  see  that  this  raises  the  whole 
question  of  the  exemption  of  personalty  from  rates,  and  that  they  are 
in  the  same  boat  with  the  landowner,  whose  home,  in  these  days,  is 
probably  occupied  by  the  City  magnate,  but  who  has  to  pay  on  the 
source  of  his  income  the  rates  from  which  the  latter  is  exempt.  It 
is  personalty,  as  a  matter  of  history  and  of  law,  which  has  successfully 
evaded  its  original  liability  to  rates.  As  an  illustration  of  the  existing 
problem,  I  may  quote  the  case  known  to  me  of  a  Badical  member  of 
Parliament,  a  hunting  man,  with  a  carriage  and  pair.  He  was  foremost 
in  opposing  the  principle  that  those  who  use  the  roads  should  pay  for 
them,  and  succeeded  in  leaving  the  burden  of  their  maintenance  to 
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the  struggling  agricaltarist  and  parson^  wlule  bis  own  income  escaped 
rates.  The  clergy,  it  is  true,  nrge  that  their  income  ib  the  only 
*'  profeBBional  **  one  which  bears  the  burden  of  local  taxation  ;  bnt  the 
Master  and  Fellows  of  many  a  college  dependent  for  its  revenue  on 
land  could  tell  them  how  sorely  they  feel  the  pinch  of  a  straitened 
income,  from  which  rates — ay,  and  tithe — mast  be  paid  before  the 
wretched  balance  can  reach  them. 

Lastly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  no  new  liability.  The 
tithe  has  been  rated  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  and  when  a  clergy- 
man accepts  a  living  he  does  so  with  the  full  knowledge  Uiat  the 
tithe  is,  as  it  has  been,  subject  to  rates.  In  the  same  way,  if  a  man 
inherits  property  in  land  he  knows  that  he  will  have  to  pay  rates  on 
it|  which  he  woold  not  have  to  do  if  it  consisted  of  stocks.  When  it 
is  a  question  of  disestablishment,  the  clergy  are  always  quick  to 
remind  ns  that  their  tithe  rent-charge  is  a  freehold  as  good  as  that 
of  the  squire*  But  when  it  is  a  question  of  rates»  it  is  only  "  pro- 
fessional income/^ 

From  this  grievance  I  pass  to  the  next,  the  exclusion  ol  tithe  rent- 
charge  from  the  relief  afforded  to  agriculture  by  the  Agricultural 
Kating  Act.  Sheaves  of  letters  have  appeared  in  the  Press  denoun- 
cing the  abominable  injustice  of  this  exclneion,  and  even  a  carefully* 
written  journal  like  the  >SV.  Jam^ss  Gaz^ffc  has  recently  declared  in  a 
leader  on  the  subject  that  **  there  is  assuredly  no  reason,  in  common 
sense  or  in  equity^  why  the  clergy  should  be  discriminated  against  in 
this  unfair  way/*  Now,  the  first  point  I  would  make  here  is  that  the 
tithe-paid  clergy  are  not,  as  alleged  by  the  ^V*  Jameses  Gazitte^  "  in 
exactly  the  same  situation  "  as  Btroggling  agriculturists.  It  is  a  vital 
fact,  and  one  that  I  must  press,  for  the  clergy  keep  it  most  carefully 
out  of  sight,  that  the  landowners  have  suffered  in  proportion  far  more 
severely  than  themselves  where  the  depression  is  acute.  It  is 
notorious^  indeed,  that,  in  the  Eastern  counties,  farms  have  been  offered 
rent  free  if  the  tenant  will  pay  the  tithe.  For  as  the  tithe  has  been 
made  a  first  charge,  it  must  be  paid  to  the  uttermost  farthing  before 
the  landowner  can  claim  a  penny  for  himself.  I  have  myself  known 
cruelly  hard  cases  due  to  this  system*  In  one,  indeed,  a  maiden  lady 
had  to  expend  capital  on  a  farm  before  she  could  let  it  even  rent  free, 
and  further  to  pay  the  tithe  out  of  her  own  pocket !  This  is  law,  no 
doubt;  but,  remembering  the  theory  of  "tithe,^*  it  can  hardly  be 
deflcribed  as  equity.  Indeed,  though  landowners  may  not  fill  columns 
of  the  papers  with  indignant  letters,  I  have  heard  them  speak  plainly 
enough  of  a  system  by  which  an  estate  may  be  cultivated  for  the 
benefit  of  tbe  tithe-owners  alone. 

Again,  Sir  William  Harcourt's  Finance  Act,  by  placing  an  entirely 
new  national  tax  on  tbe  land  under  tbe  plea  of  **  equalisation,"  gave 
it  an  equitable  claim  to  at  least  some  "  equalisation  *'  with  personalty 
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in  respect  of  exemption  from  rates.  And  here  I  would  venture  to 
point  out  that  taxpayers  and  ratepayers  are  often,  in  practice,  spoken 
of  as  if  they  were  distinct  bodies.  As  the  ratepayer  is  also  a  taxpayer, 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  relief  to  his  rates  is  not  giyen  at  the 
expense  of  others  only,  but  comes  partly  oat  of  his  own  pocket.  It 
is,  however,  my  immediate  parpose  to  show  that  the  clergy's  tithe,  being 
unaffected  by  Sir  William  Harcourt's  new  tax,  has  no  such  equitable 
claim  for  reduction  of  its  rates  as  had  the  land. 

Lastly,  apart  from  the  argument  of  equity,  the  Agricultural  Bating 
Act,  as  is  well  known,  was  based  on  the  recommendation  of  a  Boyal 
Commission,  and  was  intended  to  encourage  the  growing  of  wheat, 
which  was  diminishing  to  an  extent  that  is  now  recognised  as  a  national 
danger.  It  was  avowedly,  therefore,  drawn  to  benefit  actual  agriculture 
alone,  and,  of  necessity,  excluded  tithe  rent-charge,  together  with 
houses,  gardens,  railways,  and  much  other  real  property.  It  is  certain 
that  the  tithe-owning  dergy  here  have  not  a  leg  to  stand  on,  in  spite 
of  all  their  clamour.  They  are  not  producers  of  wheat,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a  charge  on  its  production.  Seduction  of  their  rates  at 
the  cost  of  the  nation  would,  in  principle,  be  simply  an  endowment  of 
their  livings  at  the  national  expense. 

But  when  we  pass  to  the  two  grievances  I  have  placed  last  on  tiie 
list,  the  case  alters.  It  is  notorious  that  not  only  local  taxation  but 
local  indebtedness  is  ever  increasing  in  England,  while  the  tendency 
to  throw  upon  the  land  the  cost  of  sanitation,  education,  police,  roads, 
and  so  forth,  as  they  are  rapidly  developed  in  these  days,  undoubtedly 
constitutes  a  genuine  grievance  for  all  those  whose  income  is  derived 
from  real  property,  tithe  included.  It  would  take  me  far  too  wide 
afield  to  discuss  the  whole  question,  but  the  growing  danger  of  the 
day  is  the  existence  of  large  '^  free  incomes,"  divorced  from  territorial 
responsibility,  tending  to  the  spread  of  luxury  and  extravagance,  and 
not  contributing  their  fair  quota  to  national  and  local  burdens. 

The  truth  as  to  the  fourth  grievance  is  very  difficult  to  discover. 
It  is  alleged  that  in  practice  the  Agricaltural  Eating  Act  has,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  resulted  in  the  parson's  assessment  being  raised.  Even 
the  clergy  appear  to  be  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  facts,  which  differ, 
no  doubt,  locally.  Many,  moreover,  are  too  angry  to  distinguish 
clearly  between  an  increase  in  the  rates  and  a  rise  in  their  assessment. 
But  if  such  a  rise  has,  in  some  cases,  been  the  unintentional  result  of 
the  Act,  it  constitutes  a  most  real  grievance,  and  one  that  calls  for  the 
fullest  investigation. 

We  have  now  examined  seriatim  the  grievances  of  the  tithe-owning 
clergy,  and  it  has  been  shown,  I  hope,  that,  of  the  two  first  and  chief 
ones,  the  one  is  not  admitted  even  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
while  the  other,  though  apparently  recognised  by  his  Grace,  proves, 
when  really  investigated,  to  be  wholly  devoid  of  foundation.     Here 
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and  there  a  clergyman  is  found  fair  and  fearless  enough  to  tell  his 
fellows  the  truth,  namely,  that  the  real  source  of  their  trouble  is  the 
agricultural  depression,  invoWing  now  a  heavy  fall  in  the  value  of 
tithe  rent-charge.  Of  the  consequent  poverty  of  many  clergymen 
dependent  on  the  tithe  for  their  income  there  is  no  question  whatever. 
But  the  obvious  remedy  for  that  poverty  is  a  sustentation  fund  raised 
by  the  Church  itself.  There  are  those  who  hold  that  far  too  much  is 
spent  on  bricks  and  mortar,  and  especially  on  the  gauds  of  modem 
churches,  and  too  little  on  '^  living  agents."  That  is  a  matter  for 
-Church  people  themselves.  But  even  Conservatives  ought  to  admit 
that  a  great  principle  is  at  stake  when  the  Government  is  called  on  to 
relieve  ^^  the  poverty  of  the  clergy  "  by  doing  something  for  them  out 
of  the  taxes.  Nor  should  they  express  surprise  if  any  attempt  to  do 
flo  is  met  by  Nonconformists  with  the  most  strenuous  opposition.  I 
am  not  a  Nonconformist  myself,  and  am  a  staunch  opponent  of  Dis- 
^ndowment.  But  precisely  because  I  deny  that  the  clergy  are 
'^  State  paid/'  I  am  anxious  to  protest  against  a  step  which  would 
justify  Nonconformists  in  alleging  that  certain  of  the  clergy  were 
receiving  a  grant  from  the  State. 

A  Conservative. 


THE  VACCINATION  ACT  OF  1898. 


MT  purpose  in  this  article  is  not  to  say  anjrthing  either  for  or 
against  vaccination,  bat  to  discnss  compulsory  vaccination,  and 
to  give  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  Government  was  right  last  session 
in  relaxing  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  previous  Vaccination  Acts. 

When  compulsory  vaccination  was  adopted  in  this  country  in  1853 
it  was  justified  mainly  on  two  grounds : 

1.  '^  That  thorough  vaccination  in  infancy  was  an  almost  complete* 
protection  against  small-pox,"  and  therefore  that  vaccination  of  the 
entire  infant  population  would  prevent  epidemics. 

2.  That  universal  infant  vaccination  involves  no  risk  to  life  or 
health  of  the  infants  vaccinated. 

The  worst  epidemic  of  this  century  took  place  in  1871-72,  after 
several  years'  actual  carrying  out  of  compulsory  vaccination  of  infants. 
This  epidemic  cost  the  lives  of  nearly  8000  children  under  five  in 
England  and  Wales  (article,  Vacdnatioyi,  "Encyclopaedia  Brit." 
9th  edition),  and  the  total  number  of  deaths  caused  by  the  epidemic 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  years  1871  and  1872  was  50,011 
(Report  of  Royal  Commission),  or  nearly  twice  and  a  half  the  number 
of  deaths  among  our  troops  in  the  Crimean  War.  It  is,  therefore, 
evident  that  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  vaccination,  it  does  not 
protect  for  life,  and  that  infant  vaccination  does  not  give  absolute 
protection  even  during  infancy.  One  very  weak  point  in  the  case 
for  vaccination  is  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  duration  of  the  protection 
it  affords.  I  shall  return  to  this  by-and-by,  and  will  now  only 
point  out  that  in  every  small-pox  hospital  and  in  every  small-pox 
epidemic  an  immensely  large  proportion  of  the  cases  are  those  of 
vaccinated  persons.  The  Royal  Commission,  which  has  lately 
*  See  placard  issued  about  six  years  ago  bj  the  National  Health  Society. 
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reported,  has  stated  that  in  aix  Englifih  towns  in  which  there  ba^e 
been  epidemics  in  recent  years,  ont  of  11,065  caseei  87  i4  were 
vacdnated  persons,  and  only  2321  unvaccinated.  Up  to  1S87>  oat  of 
53.000  cases  treated  at  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  Hospitals, 
41,061  were  vaccinated  (**  Chambers*  Ency.,"  article,  VacnTinti4)n),  I 
will  give  two  more  examples  on  this  point,  selecting  for  one  case  a 
thoronglily  well  vaccinated  place^  Sheffield,  where  the  vaccination  laws 
had  never  been  resisted,  and  one,  Gloucester,  in  which  during  recent 
years  infant  vaccination  had  been  largely  neglected  : 


Date* 

Number  of  cas«s. 

Vaccloated 

Shemtld 

.        1S8H 

r,088 

61*35  • 

Gloaccf^ter    » 

.       1890 

2035 

K'^Hf 

These  figures  conclasively  falsify  the  first  of  the  propositions  on 
which  compulsion  was  fonnded,  but  I  should  like  to  supplement  them 
by  a  brief  account  of  a  personal  investigatiou.  It  is  notorious  that 
very  curious  tricks  can  be  played  with  figures.  The  Tluns,  a  few 
days  ago,  commenting  on  some  criminal  statistics,  said  that  they  had 
produced 

**  an  impi  es*'iou  wlach  is  useful,  but  which  might  advantageously  be  supple- 
mented by  occii.sional  microscopic  examination.  The  greatest  improvement 
in  modern  Htatij^tic'*,  that  which  lias  done  most  to  take  away  from  them  the 
reprc»ach  of  |>roving  anything  or  nothing,  is  not  so  much  the  application  of 
the  calculus  of  probabilities  and  the  law  of  error  as  the  constant  testing  of 
the  genenil  by  the  particular — descending  from  figures  for  a  whole  country 
or  county  to  those  of  a  single  parish  or  even  a  smaller  area,'' — 7'imts^ 
Feb.  G,  18lia. 

This  descent  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  from  the  thousands 
dealt  with  in  big  epidemics  to  the  score  or  less  within  my  own 
personal  knowledge,  is  what  I  now  submit  for  consideration.  I  have 
asked  every  one  without  exception  among  my  personal  acquaintance 
who  has  survived  an  attack  of  small-pax,  and  the  surviving  members 
of  the  family  in  those  cases  where  the  attack  was  fatal,  to  give  me 
tlie  history  of  their  condition  as  to  vaccination  previous  to  the 
attack.  I  find  that  I  know  eighteen  persons  who  have  had  small- 
pox ;  they  belong  to  all  classes  of  society.  Of  these,  two  had  had  two 
attacks  of  small-pox ;  in  one  case  this  second  attack  was  very  severe 
and  the  patient  died.  In  the  other  the  second  attack  was  mild.  Of 
the  remaining  sixteen  ouly  two  were  unvaccinated  at  the  lime  of 
the  attack ;  both  were  severe  cases  :  one,  the  child  of  a  well-to-do 
**  conscientious  objector/'  made  a  complete  recovery  ;  the  other,  the 
eon  of  an  engine-driver  who  had  (in  his  own  opiuion,  at  least)  lost  a 
child  as  the  result  of  vaccination,  was  nursed  at  home  in  London  and 
lost  his  sight.  The  other  fourteen  were  all  vaccinated,  and  seven  of 
these  had  been  re-vaccinated,  in  some  instances  repeatedly.  Of  the  seven 
who  had  been  vaccinated  in  infancy,  but  not  re- vaccinated,  two  died ; 
*  Kojml  Commissi OD.    t  Dr«  Bond's  Pamphlet,  ^'Storj  of  the  Gloacester  Epidetnic.*' 
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two  had  the  disease  severely  bat  recovered ;  and  three  had  it  mildlj. 
Of  the  seven  who  had  been  vaccinated  and  re-vaccinated,  four  were 
re-vaccinated  only  one  year  before  they  had  small-poz ;  this  re- 
vaccination  "  took,"  they  had  **  beautiful  arms  " ;  and  one  lady  writes 
that  she  was  quite  ill  from  the  vaccination — it  was  the  worst  illness  she 
had  ever  had  till  she  had  small-pox  a  year  later.  All  t^ese  four  were 
mild  attacks.  All  four  are  firmly  convinced  that  they  would  have 
had  the  disease  severely  but  for  vaccination.  Their  doctor  told  them 
so.  The  little  rift  within  the  lute  appears  in  the  letter  of  only  one 
of  them.  She  ventures  to  ask :  *'  How  did  he  know  ?  "  Of  the  other 
three,  one  was  vaccinated  in  infancy,  again  at  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  again  at  thirty-five,  and  had  small-pox  very  severely  indeed 
when  he  was  about  forty-five.  He  escaped  with  his  life,  but  is 
deeply  pitted.  The  second  was  vaccinated  in  infancy,  again  in  1882, 
and  had  small-pox  very  severely  in  1892.  The  third  and  last  was 
vaccinated  in  infancy,  again  at  eleven  years  of  age,  and  had  small- 
pox mildly  when  she  was  seventeen. 

I  told  the  experience  which  I  have  just  stated  to  a  very  able 
doctor,  a  warm  advocate  of  vaccination,  and  he  told  me  that  my 
experience  was  altogether  exceptional.  I  am,  however,  inclined  to 
doubt  this,  because  it  tallies  in  the  main  with  the  larger  masses  of 
figures  brought  together  in  the  statistical  tables  which  have  been 
published  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  and  in  other 
places.  Again,  I  say,  I  do  not  briug  forward  these  facts  as  proof 
that  vaccination  is  of  no  value ;  but  that  infant  vaccination  as  in- 
sisted on  by  law  in  this  country  from  1853  up  to  last  year  is  not  a 
protection  for  life  against  small-pox  and  is  absolutely  powerless  to 
prevent  epidemics. 

I  now  pass  to  the  second  of  the  two  propositions  on  the  strength 
of  which  compulsory  vaccination  in  infancy  was  adopted  in  England 
— namely,  that  universal  infant  vaccination  involves  no  risk  to  the  life 
or  health  of  the  infants  vaccinated.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  this  proposition  has  for  many  years  been  entirely 
abandoned.  In  the  early  days  of  compulsory  vaccination  the  habit 
of  arm-to-arm  vaccination  prevailed.  There  was  at  first  no  widespread 
objection  to  vaccination,  but  the  objections  gradually  grew  up,  and 
they  were  founded  mainly  on  a  belief  that  a  very  loathsome  human 
disease,  the  result  of  human  vice,  could  in  this  way  be  communi- 
cated to  innocent  and  helpless  children.  It  was  long  and  strenuously 
asserted  by  the  heads  of  the  medical  profession  that  these  fears  were 
entirely  baseless.  In  1856  the  leading  doctors  sanctioned  the  state- 
ment that  "  of  the  various  alleged  drawbacks  to  such  great  advan- 
tages *'  (as  those  conferred  Jjy  vaccination)  "  the  present  state  of 
medical  knowledge  recognises  no  single  trace"  (p.  192  Royal  Com- 
mission).    The  advance  of  knowledge  has  caused  this  position  also 
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to  be  abandoned  ;  and  the  Royal  Commissioners  (Final  Report, 
p.  102)  are  now  compelled  to  put  the  matter  thus :  **  Even  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  in  some  instances  syphilis  has  been  inoQulated  by 
vaccination,  the  conclusion  still  remains  that  this  cannot  have 
been  so  to  any  substantial  extent."  The  late  Sir  Thomas  Watson, 
F.B.S.,  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  wrote  on  this  subject 
in  1878  :  "  I  can  readily  sympathise  with,  and  even  applaud,  a  father 
who,  with  the  presumed  dread  or  misgiving  in  his  mind,  is  willing  to 
submit  to  multiplied  judicial  penalties  rather  than  expose  his  child 
to  the  risk  of  an  infection  so  ghastly/'  *  Eleven'  years  after  this  it 
was  conclusively  established,  after  most  careful  investigation  by  a 
committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  Bristowe,  Professor  Humphry,  and 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  that,  "it  is  possible  for  syphilis  to  be  communicated 
by  vaccination  from  a  vaccine  vesicle  on  a  syphilitic  person,  notwith- 
standing that  the  operation  be  performed  with  the  utmost  care  to 
avoid  the  admixture  with  blood  "  (Royal  Commission  Report,  p.  200). 
The  recognition  that  the  danger  referred  to  was  not  an  imaginary 
one  justified  parents  in  the  eyes  of  the  Government  and  of  the  public 
generally  in  offering  a  stubborn  resistance  to  arm-to-arm  vaccination, 
and  the  use  of  calf -lymph  was  accordingly  substituted  for  that  of 
human  lymph.  Still,  there  were  other  diseases  which  followed  vac- 
cination with  calf-lymph,  erysipelas  being  the  most  important  of 
these.  The  Royal  Commissioners  give  details  of  many  cases,  and 
remark,  "  the  immediate  occurrence  of  erysipelas  in  several  co-vac- 
cinees  makes  it  practically  certain  that  some  virus  was  conveyed  at 
the  time  of  the  operation  "  (p.  106).  A  C€we  of  a  different  kind  is 
quoted  two  pages  farther  on.  All  the  details  are  supplied  by  two 
doctors ;  it  does  not  therefore  rest  on  the  imagination  or  unscientific 
observation  of  the  parent.  The  instance  given  is  that  of  "  a  child, 
previously  in  good  health,  and  vaccinated  with  calf-lymph  by  means 
of  a  needle  which  had  never  been  used  before.  This  child  died  six 
weeks  afterwards  with  severely  ulcerated  arms  and  ulcers  in  several 
parts  of  the  body  and  limbs"  (p.  108).  Those  who  have  read  any- 
thing of  Jenner's  early  experiments  will  be  reminded  here  of  the 
inveterate  tendency  to  ulceration  with  which  he  had  to  contend  before 
the  introduction  of  the  Woodville  lymph. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  summing  up  the  evidence  which  came 
before  them  as  to  the  dangers  attending  infant  vaccination,  state  that 
they  are  ^'  undoubtedly  real  and  not  inconsiderable  in  gross  amount." 
These  dangers  led  them  to  recommend  the  discontinuance  of  the 
public  vaccination  stations,  the  vaccination  of  children  in  their  own 
homes,  the  postponement  of  vaccination  from  three  months  to  six 
months  (following  in  these  particulars  the  Scottish  practice),  and  the 
nse  of  glycerinated  lymph,  on  the  ground  that  the  glycerine  tends  to 

•  Nineteenth  Century,  June  1878,  and  Royal  Commission,  Dissent  Report,  p.  199. 
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destroy  oil  organisms  bat  the  organism  of  vaecine.  I  see  that  the 
disintegrating  inqairy  ''  How  do  they  know  ?  "  has  began  operations 
even  here ;  and  among  the  keenest  advocates  of  compalsory  infant 
vaccination  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  medium  which  kills  all 
other  organisms  may  also  be  fatal  to  the  organism  of  vaccine.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  to  my  purpose  to  enter  upon  that^  but  rather  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Commissioners,  following  the  Returns 
published  quarterly  and  annually  by  the  Registrar-General,  attribute 
the  death  of  about  fifty  children  every  year  to  the  effects  of  vaccina- 
tion. It  works  out  at  about  one  fatal  case  to  every  14,000  children 
vaccinated.  There  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  number  of 
actual  deaths  caused  by  vaccination  is  under-estimated  in  the  Regis- 
trar-General's returns,  for  "  at  an  inquiry  by  .  .  .  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  into  certain  deaths  alleged  to  have  been  caused  by 
vaccination  in  Norwich  ....  eight  children  suffered  from  erysipelas 
due  to  some  abnormal  jKxuliarUf/  oi'  confamination  of  the  lym})^.  Four 
of  these  died,  but  in  only  one  was  vaccination  mentioned  on  the 
certificate  of  death "  (Dissent  Report,  p.  196).  I  mention  this  as 
one  of  several  instances  of  the  same  kind  to  show  that  the  risk  has 
been  under-estimated ;  I  will  not,  however,  labour  the  point,  but  will 
accept,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  what  all  the  Commissioners  admit — 
namely,  that  one  child  out  of  1 1,000  dies  as  the  result  of  vaccination  : 
if  this  be  so  there  are,  of  course,  a  considerably  larger  number  of 
non-fatal  injuries,  and  the  second  position  on  which  compulsory  vac- 
cination was  founded,  that  it  involved  no  risk  to  life  or  health,  falls  to 
the  ground. 

It  appears  to  me  no  adequate  reply  to  this,  to  say  that  there  are 
many  occupations  and  amusements  in  which  men  voluntarily  engage 
which  involve  risk  to  life  and  health.  The  whole  difference  lies  in 
the  word  **  voluntarily."  The  use  of  anadsthetics  in  surgery  involves 
some  risk  to  the  patient,  though  no  doubt  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
the  patient  benefits  from  their  use ;  but  we  do  not  hear  of  surgeons 
administering  anaesthetics  against  the  will  of  the  patient,  or,  in  tho 
case  of  children,  against  the  will  of  their  parents.  At  the  present 
moment,  and  for  at  least  a  year  past,  there  has  been  practically  no 
small- pox  in  London.*  There  were  only  four  deaths  from  small-pox 
in  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  in  the  thirteen  weeks  ending 
December  31, 1898 ;  and  only  one  of  these  occurred  in  London.  The  risk 
of  death  from  small-pox  in  London  now  is  about  one  in  four  millions  ; 
what  right  has  a  Government  to  force  parents  to  accept  the  larger  risk  of 
one  in  14,000  to  avoid  the  smaller  risk  of  one  in  1,000,000  ?  I  do  not 
blame  any  parent  who  thinks  it  her  duty  to  accept  the  larger  risk  in 
view   of  advantages  she  believes  that  it  will  afford,  but  I  am  very 

•  Times  article,  December  26,  1898,  ** Legal  Poor  of  London"  :  "London  has  been 
practically  free  from  this  dif ease  (fmall-pcx)  during  the  vhole  year,  and  for  many 
weeks  there  was  not  a  single  patient." 
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etroBglf  convinced  that  it  is  a  matter  wliicli   the  parent  and  not  the 
Go7ernmeiit  should  decide. 

I  venture  to  submit  that  it  is  folly  established  that  the  two  pro- 
positions on  which  compulsory  vaccination  was  founded  have  been 
proved  by  experience  to  be  erroneons,  and  I  now  pass  to  the  special 
circumstances  which  governed  the  legislation  of  last  year. 

What  was  the  general  Bituation  ?  A  Royal  Commiseion  had  been 
sitting  for  seven  years :  it  consisted  of  men  of  the  highest  repute  in 
medicine,  surgery,  law  and  science.  The  large  majority  reported 
favourably  to  the  protective  effect  of  vaccination,  though  admitting 
that  it  was  impossible  to  6x  with  precision  the  length  of  time  during 
which  this  protection  lasted.  Before  they  isaoed  their  final  report 
they  published  an  interim  report,  in  which  they  recommended  the 
exemption  from  compulsion  of  the  **  conscientious  objector/'  This 
recommendation  was  repeated  and  strengthened  in  the  final  report. 
They  also  recommended  that  this  degree  of  exemption  should  be  tried 
for  a  limited  period — ^five  years — during  which  its  electa  both  on  the 
akmouBt  of  vaccination  and  small-pox  could  b?  watched.  They  fnrther 
recommended  various  steps  for  the  more  eflicient  carrying  out  of  noti- 
fication and  isolation,  which  are  of  the  utmost  importancd,  but  which 
do  not  seem  to  interest  the  general  public  as  much  as  they  sh  jald. 

When  the  question  came  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
House  of  Lards,  the  medical  experts  in  Parliament  strongly  sop 
ported  Sir  Walter  Foster's  clause,  which  went  further  than  the 
clause  for  the  mitigation  of  penaltieB  as  originally  introduced 
by  Mr.  Chaplin.  This  cbase  of  Sir  Walter  Foster's  is  in  principle 
that  which  was  accepted  by  the  Government  —  the  exemption 
from  penalties  of  the  conscientious  objector.  Sir  Walter  Foster,  who 
is  a  distinguished  doctor,  and  the  Liberal  member  for  the  Ilkeston 
division  of  Derby,  spoke,  as  a  strong  believer  in  the  benefits  of  vacci* 
nationi  in  favour  of  exemption.  He  was  followed  on  hia  own  side  of  the 
Uonae  by  Dr.  Farquharson,  who  said  that  a  large  jiroportion  of 
medical  men  were  in  favour  of  the  amendment.  '*  He  was  chairmaii 
of  the  Parliamentary  Bills  Committee  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion, comprising  17,000  medical  practitioners,  and  the  sympathy  of 
that  committee,  which  represented  the  boiled-down  Parliamentarv 
wisdom  of  the  profession,  had  been  aroused  in  favour  of  it  "  (Tiah.^^ 
July  20,  1898).  Dr.  Clark,  Liberal  member  for  C'dithness,  also  sup- 
parted  the  clause,  and  it  was  accepted  by  the  Government.  In  the 
House  of  Lorde^  Lord  Lister,  Honorary  Vice-President  of  the  Jenner 
Society,  supported  the  clause  exempting  the  conscientious  objector, 
and  mainly  through  bis  influence  and  that  of  Lird  Salisbury  it  was 
curried  by  just  two  Yot?s.  Lord  Harris  had  charge  of  the  Bill  in  the 
Lords,  and  he  pointed  out  that  the  amendment  would  have  been  the 
law  of  the  land  ever  since  1871  if  a  ver}'  similar  clause  in  Mr.  W,  E. 
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Forater's  Bill  of  that  year  had  not  been  Btrnck  out  in  their  Lordships^ 
House  on  a  vot^  of  eight  to  seveo.  The  Hoase  of  Commons,  there- 
fore, ever  since  the  experience  of  the  great  small-pox  epidemic  of 
that  year,  had  recognised  the  practical  impossibility  of  forcing  English 
people  to  have  their  children  vaccinated  against  their  will.  Lord 
Harris  added  that  the  Bill  was  founded  on  the  Report  of  the  Boyal 
Commission,  and  that  the  whole  system  of  Royal  Commissions  would 
be  discredited  if  the  Government  legislated  in  disregard  of  their  oon- 
clusions.  Lord  Lister  followed,  and  hit  the  sail  on  the  head  when 
he  said,  *'  It  is  not  as  if  the  present  compulsory  system  were  working 
well  ....  at  the  present  time  about  one-third  of  all  the  infants 
bom  in  England  and  Wales  are  not  vaccinated.  It  is  also  true  that 
about  one  quarter  of  all  the  guardians  throughout  the  country  fail  to 
put  the  vaccination  laws  into  operation."  Adverting  to  the  dangers 
of  arm-to-arm  vaccination  he  admitted  that  though  very  rare  it  was 
possible  for  it  to  introduce  into  a  child's  system  ^'  the  terrible  con- 
tamination of  syphilis."  Lord  Salisbury  also  spoke  of  the  ^'  dangerous 
practice  "  of  arm-to-arm  vaccination,  and  said,  *'  It  is  idle  to  tell  me 
that  the  people  are  wrong  or  that  they  are  deceived  ;  as  long  as  they 
have  feelings  they  will  resist.  They  are  Englishmen,  and  it  is  no 
use  to  quote  to  me  the  precedents  of  India  and  Ceylon  to  show  the 
way  in  which  their  prejudices  can  be  overcome  "  {Times,  August  5, 
1898).  The  clause  was  carried  in  the  Lords  by  forty  to  thirty-eight, 
and  I  venture  to  think  not  only  that  the  Government  was  right  to 
press  it  through  the  House  of  Lords,  but  that  none  but  an  excep- 
tionally strong  Government  could  have  done  so. 

Under  the  old  series  of  compulsory  Vaccination  Acts,  when  a  man 
was  fined  or  sent  to  prison  for  resisting  compulsory  vaccination,  he 
suflFered  the  penalty  but  his  child  remained  unvaccinated.  The  time 
has  never  come  in  England,  and  I  hope  it  never  will  come,  when 
medical  pclice  can  seize  a  child  and  vaccinate  it  by  main  force  against 
the  consent  of  its  parents.  This  is  probably  what  Lord  Salisbury 
was  referring  to  in  his  speech.  Not  long  ago  I  asked  a  Koyal  Com- 
missioner by  what  means  compulsory  vaccination  and  re- vaccination 
were  carried  out  in  Germany  on  those  who  objected,  and  he  replied 
that  any  one  who  objected  was  held  down  by  four  men  and  vacci- 
nated by  force.  Personally  I  would  rather  die  of  small-pox  than  that 
that  should  be  possible  in  England.  I  am  one  of  those  who  sympa- 
thise with  the  bishop  who  would  rather  see  England  free  than  sober ; 
and  how  much  more,  therefore,  do  I  feel  that  I  would  rather  see  Eng- 
land pock-marked  than  without  the  personal  independence  which  is 
the  basis  of  everything  worth  having  in  our  national  character. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  facts  which  brought  Sir  Walter  Foster,  Lord 
Lister,  and  Lord  Salisbury,  all  strong  believers  in  the  value  of  vacci- 
nation, to  concur  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission 
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for  the  remission  of  penalties  in  the  case  of  the  conscientious 
objector. 

Socrates  has  said,  "  Do  yon  think  that  a  State  can  exist  and  not  be 
overthrown  in  which  the  decisions  of  law  are  of  no  force,  and  are 
disregarded  and  set  at  naught  by  .private  individuals  ?  "  Now,  before 
the  law  was  altered  we  had  a  condition  of  things  that  was  worse  than 
this :  we  had  a  large  number  of  publicly  elected  bodies,  deliberately 
chosen  with  the  express  mandate  that  they  were  to  disregard  and  set 
at  naught  the  law  of  the  land.  After  either  thirty-two  or  forty-six* 
years  of  "compulsory  vaccination,"  certainly  122,  and  possibly  150, 
Boards  of  Guardians  were  declining  to  put  the  Act  into  operation,, 
and  a  very  large  proportion  of  these  were  elected  on  the  express 
ground  that  they  had  pledged  themselves  not  to  put  the  Act  into 
operation.  Every  effort  had  been  made  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  force  the  Boards  of  Guardians  to  put  the  vaccination  laws  into 
operation.  One  Board,  that  of  Eeighley,  in  Yorkshire,  had  been  sent  to 
prison,  but  all  to  no  avail.  They  had  to  be  let  out,  and  things  went  on 
the  same  as  before.  That  is  a  suflSciently  serious  state  of  things  for 
any  body  of  men  ^responsible  for  the  good  government  of  the  country 
to  take  into  consideration.  What  is  the  remedy  proposed  by  those  who 
object  to  the  action  of  the  Government  ?  "  Supersede  the  guardians 
and  put  the  business  into  the  hands  of  the  central  authority,"  it  is  said. 
I  wish  to  be  as  respectful  as  possible  to  those  from  whom  I  differ,  but 
the  proposed  remedy  is  an  absurdity.  From  whom  does  the  central 
authority  derive  its  power  ?  Ultimately,  of  course,  from  the  will, 
expressed  at  the  ballot-box,  of  the  mass  of  the  electors.  To  take  the 
matter  of  vaccination  from  the  hands  of  the  local  authority  and  place 
it  in  those  of  the  central  authority  would  not  settle  the  dispute ;  it 
would  merely  change  the  field  upon  which  it  is  fought.  Parliamentary 
elections  would  then  turn  on  compulsory  vaccination,  to  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  dignity  of  Imperial  concerns,  but  not,  I  fancy,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  those  who  resist  compulsion. 

The  fact  that  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing  number  of  Boards  of 
Guardians  were  refusing  to  carry  out  the  compulsory  Vaccination  Acts 
was  not  the  only  one  which  Parliament  was  bound  to  consider  in 
legislating  on  this  subject.  There  was  also  the  corresponding  fact, 
depending  upon  it,  that  compulsory  vaccination  existed  on  paper,  and 
was  not  a  working  reality,  and  that  after  thirty-two  or  forty-six  years 
of  nominal  compulsion  a  very  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  infants 
born  every  year  were  actually  vaccinated  than  was  the  case  before  the 
compulsory  law  was  in  the  Statute-book.  We  cannot  obtain  exact 
data  of  the  number  of  children  vaccinated  until  1871.      But  between 

*  The  first  co"'ipnl.sorj  Vaccination  Act  was  parsed  without  opposition  or  division,  in 
185.3  ;  hat  it  is  sometimes  argued  that  compulsioi  was  n?t  actually  vigr  rously  enforced 
unUl  after  the  Act  of  1867. 
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18  i4  and  1851,  of  all  the  recraits  joining  the  army  only  6j^  per  cent, 
were  found  to  be  ''  unprotected  either  by  small-pox  or  vaccination."  ^ 
It  is  therefore  fair  to  conclude  that  vaccination  had  become  very 
general.  It  was  believed  at  the  time  of  the  first  introduction  of  com- 
pulsion in  1853  that  nearly  all  children  were  vaccinated  except 
those  born  of  quite  the  lowest  and  most  careless  parents.  When 
exact  figures  are  available  (in  1872-3,  &c.)  we  find  that  vacciDal 
default— that  is,  the  number  of  children  finally  unaccounted  for  in  the 
vaccination  returns — was  only  from  4  to  5  per  cent  of  the  total  annual 
number  of  births.  Thus,  to  compare  the  two  years  1873  and  1897,  we 
find  that  in  England  and  Wales  in  1873,  826,000  children  were  bom 
and  only  36,000,  or  4  per  cent.,  escaped  vaccination ;  in  1897  the 
number  of  children  bom  was  922,000,  and  t  370,000  escaped  vaccina- 
tion, or  considerably  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole.  The  facts  may  be 
put  in  another  way  :  with  a  compulsory  vaccination  law  inscribed  on  the 
Statute-book  in  due  form,  the  number  of  unvaccinated  children  had 
multiplied  by  10  in  twenty-four  years.  This  increase  in  vaccination 
default  set  in  rapidly  about  the  year  1886.  It  hung  about  4  and  5 
per  ceut.  up  to  that  year,  and  then  increased  by  l^aps  and  bounds. 
What  the  House  of  Commons  had  to  consider  was  whether  this  large 
increase  in  vaccinal  default  had  been  accompanied  by  a  large  increase 
in  small-pox  deaths.  I  will  give  the  figures  taken  from  the  Begistrar- 
General's  returns,  and  the  Beport  of  the  Royal  Commission  : 


Pe-tths  nrom  Small-pox  per      ;  Vaccinal  defaalt  I .      Deaths  fh)in  SmalUpox  prr       Vaccinal  derault 
miliiun  livinfr  in  England  and     P«r  cent,  of  total! ;   million  Hying  in  Bngiand  and     p(>r  cent,  of  total 
Walcii.  I  annual  births.  |  i  Wales.  !  annual  births. 


18G0 

136 

— 

18f)l 

64 

— 

\mi 

78    1 

— 

1863 

286 

"— 

1804 

364 

— 

1865 

301    ! 

— 

1866 

139    1 

— 

1867 

114    ! 

— 

1868 

91    i 

— 

1861» 

67 

— 

1870 

113 

— 

1871 

1012 

— 

1872 

821 

51 

1873 

98 

4-8 

1874 

88 

4-8 

1875 

;;:> 

4-7 

1876 

99 

4-3 

1877 

173 

4-5 

1878 

74    ! 

4  7 

1879    1 

21    i 

5 

1880 

25 

'    4-9 

1881 

119 

4-5 

1882 

50 

4-8 

1883 

36 

f)l 

1884 

83 

;   5-5 

1885 

104 

!     5-8 

1886: 

10 

6-4 

1887 

18 

!     71 

1888 

36 

8-5 

1889 

08 

'    9-9 

1890 

0-6 

11-3 

1891 

17 

;    13-4 

1892 

15 

14-9 

1893 

46 

1    161 

1«94 

27 

20 

1895 

7 

!    22-4 

1896 

18 

'     — 

1897 

U-8 

1    "~" 

1898 

8 

33 

! 

Can  any  dispassionate  person  look  at  these  figures  and  say  that 

they  would  justify  the  Uoase  of  Commons  and  the  Government  in 

,  •  See  article  in  old  edition  (I860)  of  '*  Encyclopaedia  Britannica/' 
t  Mr.  Chaplin's  speech,  Timta,  February  10,  1899. 
X  8milIpoz  hospital  ships  started  in  London. 
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rlakiQg  a  violent  conSict  with  the  local  authorities  in  order  to  force 
anwilliDg  parents  to  vaccinate  their  children  ?  An  enormous  increase 
in  vaccinal  default  had  been  accompanied  by  a  very  large  and  satis- 
factory decrease  in  the  number  of  small-pox  deaths.  And  the  House 
of  Commons  had  also  to  bear  in  mind  that  where  there  had  been  local 
outbreaks  of  small-pox  in  recent  years,  the  disease  had  broken  out 
indiscriminately  in  well  vaccinated  and  in  badly  vaccinated  places* 
Badly  vaccinated  Gloucester  supplied  nearly  all  the  small-pox  cases  in 
England  and  Wales  in  1896,  and  well  vaccinated  Middlesborough^in  the 
first  quarter  of  1898.  It  is  as  clear  as  anything  can  be  that  increased 
vaccination  has  not  caused  the  great  decrease  in  small-pox  which  is  a 
leading  characteristic  of  the  health  returns  since  1885,  because  there 
has  been  a  very  large  decrease  in  vaccination  since  that  date.  Then 
the  question  arises^  if  vaccination  has  not  caused  it,  what  has?  It  is 
beyond  the  province  of  this  article  to  attempt  to  deal  with  this 
qoeation  ;  but  I  can  hardly  avoid  giving  a  brief  consideration  to 
iti  and  I  believe  the  true  answer  is,*  ^^  Improved  sanitation  and 
an  intelligent  application  of  the  isolation  of  infectious  diseaEes." 
Compare  for  a  moment  the  conditjcn  of  L'?ndon  before  and  after 
the  establishment  of  the  hospital  ships  for  the  isolation  of  small-pox 
in  1886*  London  stands  in  a  peculiarly  nnfavourable  position  as 
fagards  the  importation  of  small-pox:  it  is  a  great  port  with  an 
immense  trade  with  the  East,  and  it  is  the  focus  and  centre  of 
attraction  of  the  huge  army  of  degraded  poverty  to  which  we  give 
the  name  of  tramps.t  Before  the  establishment  of  the  hospital 
ghips  the  mortality  from  small-pox  in  London  compared  most  un- 
favourably with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  country,  being  at  the  rate  of 
27  small-pox  deaths  per  100,000  living,  whereas  the  rest  of  England 
and  Wales  had  ooly  3  deaths  per  100,000  living.  In  the  seven  years 
1887  to  1804,  the  proportion  was  entirely  changed,  and  the  gmall-pox 
deaths  in  London  fell  from  27  per  100,000  living  to  1  per  100,000 
living;  the  country  at  the  same  time  falling  from  3  to  2  (pp.  127-8)* 
Thus*  whereas  London  had  been  nine  times  worse  than  the  rest  of 
the  conntry,  intelligent  iaolatiou  rendered  her  twice  as  good  in 
respect  of  small-pox  mortality.  The  same  beneficent  influence  is 
etill  at  work.     I  will  quote  only  one  sentence  from  the  Registrar- 


•  The  immuDity  of  Leicester  from  small  pox  ant!  the  insfgnlfieance  o!  the  mngle 
outbreak  that  hasi  taken  place  there  since  the  adoption  of  the  isolation  ^TBtem  are  so 
*i»il  kntiwn  that  I  forbear  to  dwell  upon  them.  It  is  undeniable  that*  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  P«ul»  "Of  all  recent  epidemic?,  that  town  has  come  off  best  which  hu«  devoted  its 
ultfntion  to  other  means  "  than  vaccination  *'  of  copinp^  with  the  dise»«€."^**A  Jtoyal 
CommtNaion'H  Figure*/'  hy  Alex,  Paul,  pp.  28  25, 

t  I^fOcal  authorities  are  b^^nning  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  part  played  by  tramps  in 
g^r^r.  ^,r.,r  .r.n  jf  ..^  ,'  Thcro  wBs  d  \oc'd\  ouibfeak  of  smallpox  in  London  in  1895. 
e .  next  Report  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylunas'  Board  stated,  **  Of  the 

til  tnitted  in  Jwne  onlj  six  possessed  a  iixed  home/'     Other  places 

havt;  iiMti  nttaibc  experienceF,— Koyal  Commiasion,  Dissent  Beport,  p.  211. 
VOL.  LXXV.  Z 
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Generars  quarterly  retarn  (England   and  Wales),  pablished  in  the 

Times  last  Aagust : 

'*  Of  the  66  deaths  from  small-pox  during  last  quarter  45  occurred  at 
Middlesborough,  and  10  in  a  group  of  5  registration  districts  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tjne.  Only  6  deaths  from  this  disease  occurred  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  country,  and  4  of  these  wore  of  persons  who  had  been 
removed  from  a  steamship  to  the  Floating  Hospital  at  Southampton." 

**  Upon  the  whole,"  write  the  Royal  Commissioners,  after  a  very 
interesting  series  of  paragraphs,  ^'  we  think  the  experience  of  London 
affords  cogent  evidence  of  the  valae  of  a  sound  system  of  isolation  in 
checking  the  spread  of  small-pox."  The  evidence  is  the  same  from 
all  places  where  isolation  has  been  intelligently  worked.  New  South 
Wales  is  practically  an  unvaccinated  community,  and  it  is  also  one 
where  small-pox  has  been  literally  stamped  out  by  vigorous  measures 
of  isolation.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Health  at  Sydney,  Dr. 
McLaurin,  a  strong  believer  in  the  value  of  vaccination,  is  able  to 
boast  that,  without  vaccination,  the  absolute  extinction  of  small-pox 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  colony.  He  states  that,  although  he 
favours  vaccination,  and  "  respects  it  highly ,^^  he  does  not  consider  it 
*'  a  sufficiently  absolute  protection  against  small- pox  to  bring  about 
the  absolute  extinction  of  the  disease,"  and  he  adds  that  in  his 
opinion  the  only  way  in  which  you  can  absolutely  control  an  epidemic 
of  small-pox  is  by  notification  and  isolation.  In  the  Commissioners' 
Ileport,  from  p.  120  and  onwards,  we  find  many  very  interesting  examples 
of  the  extraordinary  value  of  isolation.  Sir  Bichard  Thome-Thome, 
who,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  a  strong  believer  in  the  value  of  vaccina- 
tion, said  :  ''  The  evidence  is  so  abundant  that  I  could  keep  you  for 
hours  in  telling  you  of  cases  in  which  epidemics  have  evidently  been 
prevented  by  the  isolation  of  the  first  cases."*  He  cites  cases  at 
Cheltenham,  where  they  had  attacks  of  small-pox  in  1858,  1861,  and 
1865  ;  after  that  they  had  an  isolation  hospital,  and  although  small* 
pox  was  imported  into  Cheltenham  on  twelve  different  occasions,  in 
no  single  instance  did  the  disease  spread  beyond  the  house  originally 
attacked.  There  are  many  other  instances  of  the  same  kind  from 
33irkdale,  Glasgow,  Maidstone,  Leicester,  Halifax,  Leeds,  and  London. 

People  sometimes  say:  Why  should  isolation  be  submitted  to  when 
vaccination  is  resisted?  Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  beyond 
the  fact  that  patients  and  their  friends  do  not  as  a  rule  object  to 
isolation  :  they  believe,  and  the  belief  is  corroborated  by  experience, 
that  the  chances  of  recovery  are  greater  and  the  chances  of  injury  to 
others  are  less  in  hospital  than  at  home  ;  and  notwithstanding  all  the 
phials  of  wrath  and  scorn  which  are  poured  upon  those  who  resist 
vaccination,  I  believe  that  these  are  the  chief  motives  which  appeal  to 
ordinary  men  and  women  in  the  presence  of  dangerous  illness  in. 
themselves  or  their  relatives. 

*  Report  B074I  Commission,  p.  120. 
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Isolation  in  this  conntry,  too,  has  never  been  pat  at  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  made  nniversally  compulsory.  A  town  or  a 
registration  district  has  to  apply  volantarily  to  be  put  under  the 
Notification  Act.  Therefore,  in  carrying  out  the  Act,  there  is 
some  security  for  the  willing  co-operatfon  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
locality.  The  oflScers  who  have  to  carry  out  the  actual  process  of 
isolating  the  patients  know  that  they  cannot  march  into  a  house 
where  a  child  or  a  wife  lies  sick  and  pack  her  off  against  the  wishes 
of  her  relatives  ;  the  consent  and  therefore  the  intelligent  co-operation 
of  the  patient  and  the  head  of  the  family  have  to  be  obtained.  In 
the  opening  of  a  recent  report  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums'  Board  it 
is  stated  that  a  large  degree  of  the  success  of  the  work  has  depended 
upon  ''  the  increased  and  iucreasiug  desire  of  the  inhabitants  of 
London  to  obtain  isolation  and  hospital  treatment  for  persons  suffering 
from  infectious  diseases."  * 

During  this  controversy  it  has  been  stated  that  the  epidemic  at 
Gloucester  in  1896  offers  an  example  of  the  breakdown  of  the 
isolation  system.  But  I  never  heard  any  one  Bay  this  who  knew 
Gloucester  and  what  really  happened  there.  Let  Dr.  Bond,  the 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Jeuner  Society,  and  the  chief  representative 
of  the  medical  advocates  of  vaccination  in  Gloucester,  bear  testimony. 
In  his  pamphlet,  *'  The  Story  of  the  Gloucester  Epidemic,"  he 
describes  the  sitoation  of  the  hospital.  A  glance,  he  says,  would  be 
sufficient  to  convince  even  the  passing  stranger  of  the  character  of 
the  site  chosen  for  the  hospital.  It  was  "  embowered,"  to  use  his 
own  expression,  in  streets  of  new  houses  and  semi-detached  villas. 
Into  this  building,  which  had  "  three  large  public  elementary  schools  " 
and  a  population  "  teeming  with  children ''  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, 700  cases  of  small-pox  were  deported  during  the  course  of 
the  epidemic.  *'  That  the  hospital,"  says  Dr.  Bond,  **  was  in  more 
ways  than  one  a  potent  cause  of  the  increase  of  the  epidemic  is 
uncjuestionable."  The  breakdown  of  isolation  in  Gloucester  is  like 
the  breakdown  of,  say,  hansom  cabs  in  Venice,  or  the  breakdown  of 
snakes  in  Iceland.  If  pfbttiiig  small-pox  patients  in  a  thickly  popu- 
lated neighbourhood  teeming  with  children,  and  packing  them  two, 
three,  and  four  in  a  bed,  and  not  washing  them  nor  removing  their 
dirty  linen  for  weeks — if  allowing  partially  recovered  convalescents 
to  mix  with  the  general  population,  is  isolation,  then  isolation  broke 
down  in  (iloucester,  but  not  otherwise.  It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that 
the  practical  difficulties  attending  isolation  may  become  insurmountable 
when  you  have  to  deal  with  forty  or  fifty  cases  a  day.  These  numbers 
were  reached  in  March  and  April  1896,  but  the  seeds  of  the  disease 
were  really  sown  at  a  much  earlier  period.  There  was  one  case  in 
June,  three  in  August,  three  in  October,  seven  in  November,  twelve 
in  December  1895;  and  it  was  to  the&e  earlier  cases  that  the 
*  Metropolitan  Apylums*  Beard  Report,  1895. 
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feJtamping-out  process  ought  to  have  been  vigorously  applied ;  bufc,  as 
Dr.  Conpland  remarks,  ^'  in  the  first  six  months  of  its  course "  the 
small-pox  in  Gloucester  '*  created  little  anxiety  "  (p.  77,  Dr.  Coup- 
land's  Report  on  the  Gloucester  Epidemic). 

I  am  aware  that  I  have  only  touched  the  fringe  of  a  moat  interest- 
ing subject.  The  view  of  the  Commissioners  and  of  the  majority  of 
the  speakers  who  supported  the  action  of  the  Government  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  was  that  there- would  be  more  vaccination  if  there 
were  less  compulsion  ;  and  that  every  time  a  parent  who  conscientiously 
objected  to  the  vaccination  of  his  children  was  imprisoned,  bullied  by 
magistrates,  or  fined,  a  new  group  of  persons  became  interested  in  the 
subject  and  joined  the  ranks  of  those  who  ceased  to  make  an  Athan- 
asian  creed  of  the  value  of  vaccination.  I  think  there  is  much  to 
show  that  they  were  right  in  their  anticipations.  Mr.  Chaplin  said, 
in  reply  to  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  February  9,  that 
239,000  children  had  been  exempted  from  vaccination  under  the  new 
Act ;  but  that  before  the  Act  came  into  operation  the  estimated 
number  who  were  withheld  from  vaccination  in  the  same  year  was 
S70,000 ;  that  at  the  moment  when  he  was  speaking  the  vaccina- 
tion trade  was  very  brisk,  and  the  demands  for  the  glycerinated 
ca^f-lymph  strained  the  resources  of  the  Department  to  keep  pace 
with  them.  There  is,  however,  one  way  in  which  the  administration 
of  the  law  has  been  out  of  harmony  with  the  good  sense  of  the  Com- 
missioners, the  Department,  and  the  House  of  Commons.  All  of  these 
have  shown  a  praiseworthy  desire  not  to  make  martyrs  of  the  parents 
who  object  to  the  vaccination  of  their  children ;  but  their  excellent 
intentions  have  been  to  a  certain  extent  thwarted  by  the  magistrates 
who  have  had  to  administer  the  new  Act.  Many  of  these  have 
thought  it  not  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  their  position  as 
lepresenting  the  just  administration  of  the  law,  to  gird  and  gibe  at 
the  parents  who  came  before  them  to  ask  for  the  exemption  certificate 
which  the  law  authorises  them  to  demand.  I  am  not  an  anti- 
vaccinator,  that  is  I  believe  that  vaccination  generally  gives  pro- 
tection long  enough  at  any  rate  to  carry  ^ne  safely  through  an 
epidemic ;  but  I  have  been  nearer  to  being  an  anti-vaccinator  than 
I  ever  was  before  since  I  have  seen  that  the  cause  of  vaccina- 
tion appears  to  require  magistrates  in  the  course  of  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  to  insult  and  endeavour  to  perplex  the  poor  and 
ignorant  who  appear  before  them  to  claim  exemption.  In  a 
northern  town  a  scene  of  the  kind  I  have  referred  to  was  one 
day  enacted  before  the  magistrates.  A  working-man  who  was  apply- 
ing for  a  certificate  of  exemption  from  vaccination  for  his  children  was 
Eoughly  handled  by  the  magistrates,  held  up  to  ridicule,  and  finally 
discharged  without  his  certificate.  The  next  applicant  for  exemption 
was  a  barrister,  whose  tongue  was  as  agile  as  that  of  the  previous 
applicant  had  been  clumsy.     The  magistrates  began  operations  upon 
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him,  but  he  at  once  remarked,  '*  If  you  think  yon  are  going  to  bnlly 
me  as  yon  have  bullied  that  working-man  yon  are  mistaken.  I  have 
a  conscientious  objection  to  inject  the  germs  of  disease  into  the  blood 
of  my  child.  I  claim  a  certiBcate.  Will  you  grant  it  or  will  yoa 
not  ?  "  They  granted  it  at  once  without  another  word.  But  th« 
respect  for  law  and  its  official  representatives  was  not  increased,  and 
the  belief  in  the  craziness  of  the  objectors  to,  and  of  the  omniscience  of 
the  defenders  of,  vaccination  was  not  strengthened. 

If  I  might  venture  to  give  advice  to  those  friends  of  vaccination 
whose  zeal  outdoes  their  discretion,  I  would  say,  ''  Use  your  inSuence 
to  induce  the  magistrates  to  administer  the  law  in  a  manner  not  cal- 
culated to  frustrate  one  of  its  intentions,  which  was  to  stop  the  manu- 
facture of  martyrs."  And  I  would  also  say,  "  Do  not  go  on  using 
figures  and  statistical  tables  the  fallacy  of  which  has  been  again  and 
again  demonstrated,  and  is  fally  acknowledged  by  candid  and  well- 
informed  advocates  of  vaccination."  The  fallacy  I  refer  to  is  the  com- 
parison of  attack  rate  among  the  vaccinated  and  unvaccinated  after  an 
epidemic,  during  which  there  has  been  a  considerable  transfer  front 
the  ranks  of  the  unvaccinated  to  those  of  the  vaccinated.  It  is  always 
the  case,  during  an  epidemic,  that  there  is  a  rush  for  vaccination 
among  the  unvaccinated.  This  is  universally  admitted ;  what  is  not 
generally  recognised  is  the  manner  in  which  this  afiects  the  statistics 
as  to  attack  rate  among  the  vaccioated  and  unvaccinated.  But  it  can 
be  demonstrated  by  an  easy  example.  Suppose  a  community  of  200 
persons,  100  vaccinated  and  100  unvaccinated,  and  that  small-pox 
breaks  out,  and  that  the  attack  rate  is  10  per  cent,  in  each  class. 

Vaccinated.  Unvaccinated. 

100  100 

10  8  p.  108.p. 

90  90 

+  80  -80  (vaccinated.) 

170  10 

(Att^ick  rate  10  out  of  180.  or  5$  per  cent.)     (Attack  rate  10  out  of  20,  or  50  per  cent.j 

Eighty  of  the  unvaccinated  persons  are  vaccinated,  thus  reducing  the 
unvaccinated  to  20  and  increasing  the  vaccinated  to  1 80.  An  inspector 
comes  down  from  the  Lo:al  Government  Board  and  inquires  into  the 
vaccinal  condition  of  those  who  have  had  small-pox  and  those  who 
have  not,  and  he  reports  quite  truly  that  there  are  20  unvaccinated 
persons,  10  of  whom  have  had  small-pox,  an  attack  rate  of  50  per 
cent. ;  and  180  vaccinated  persons,  10  of  whom  have  had  small-pox,  or 
an  attack  rate  of  less  than  6  per  cent.  Could  the  enormous  advantages 
of  vaccination  be  more  clearly  demonstrated  ?  But  yet  all  the  while 
the  attack  rate  among  the  vaccinated  and  the  unvaccinated  has  been 
precisely  the  same !  This  fallacy  has  been  demonstrated  again  and 
again ;  but  only  here  and  there  do  the  partisans  of  vaccination  beware 
of  it. 
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On  the  point  concerniDg  the  leugth  of  time  daring  which  the  pro- 
tection conferred  by  vaccination  lasts  no  poeitive  information  seems  to 
be  obtainable.  Every  one  admits  now  that  Jenner  and  his  snccessors, 
for  more  than  half  a  centnry,  were  in  error  in  claiming  that  one  vaccina- 
tion gave  protection  for  life.  The  writer  of  the  article  "  Vaccination," 
in  '*  Chambers'  Eacyclopaddia''  (last  edition),  says  that  infant  vaccination 
with  one  re-vaccination  gives  immunity  for  life.  The  writer  of  the 
revised  article  in  Qnain*s  "  Dictionary  of  Medicine  "  says  that  in  times 
of  epidemic  the  best  vaccinated  persons  become  liable  to  small-pox. 
But  the  article  in  the  old  (8th)  edition,  1860,  of  the  "Encyclopsodia 
Britanhica  "  maintains  that  it  is  quite  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  pro- 
tective powers  of  vaccination  wear  out  of  the  system  as  life  advances. 
The  writer  deplores  the  movement  for  re- vaccination,  as  "nothing  is  more 
likely  to  prove  hurtful  to  the  caase  of  vaccination  and  render  the  public 
careless  of  securing  themselves  its  benefits  than  the  belief  that  they 
require  to  submit  to  re -vaccination  every  ten  or  fifteen  years."  The 
article  "  Small-pox,"  in  the  ninth  edition  of  the  same  Encyclopaadia^ 
says  that  the  protection  of  vaccination,  '^  although  for  a  time  most 
efiectual,  tends  to  become  exhausted  unless  renewed."  And  the  article 
**  Vaccination,'*  in  the  same  Encyclopa)dia,  and  the  same  edition,  gives 
up  the  case  for  vaccination  altogether.  Bewildered  by  these  contra- 
dictory voices,  I  sought  the  guidance  of  six  members  of  the  medical 
profession  on  the  question,  **  How  often  should  vaccination  be  renewed 
in  order  to  make  the  protection  it  affords  continuous  ?  "  They  were 
eminent  in  various  ways.  Several  were  oflScially  connected  with  the 
Jenner  Society ;  two  had  had  very  extensive  experience  of  small- pox. 
I  have  to  thank  them  all  for  very  courteous  replies  ;  but  they  all  gave 
me  different  answers.  One,  a  Scotchman,  declined  to  name  any  time  ; 
the  others  were  less  cautious,  and  the  times  they  named  varied  from 
two  to  fifteen  years.  Pursuing  this  object  further,  I  found  in  conver- 
sation with  a  lady  who  nursed  through  the  Gloucester  epidemic  that  she 
was  re-vaccinated  in  January  1896;  she  had  a  *' beautiful  arm,"  and 
was  re-vaccinated  again,  on  the  advice  of  her  doctor,  in  May  of  the 
same  year.  In  the  opinion,  therefore,  of  one  doctor  re-vaccination 
every  four  months  is  not  too  often  in  the  immediate  presence  of 
contagion. 

I^t  me  repeat  that  all  this  does  not  destroy  the  case  for  vaccination, 
but  it  does  destroy  the  case  for  compulsory  infant  vaccination.  The 
demand  for  vaccination  in  the  presence  of  epidemic  is  so  great  that 
it  needs  no  law  to  enforce  it ;  the  resistance  to  compulsory  infant 
vaccination  when  there  is  no  epidemic  is  so  strong,  and  has  so  greatly 
increased  in  strength  with  increasing  knowledge  of  the  subject,  that 
compulsory  legislation  becomes  a  dead  letter  and  brings  the  law  into 
disrepute  and  contempt. 

MiLLiCENT  Garrett  Fawcett. 


MOTHS   AND  TULIPS: 

MODULATIONS  UPON  A  VERY  ANCIENT  THEME. 


WE  had  been  looking  at  the  Chrysalis  :  it  was  May.  ''  The  Papa," 
the  Naturalist  called  it;  **  for,  you  see,"  he  said,  "  Mousie, 
there's  no  gilding  about  this  little  gingerbread-coloured  mummy/' 

Bat  for  Mousie  it  had  been  The  Chrysalis  all  the  winter,  ever  since 
the  enormous  green  caterpillar  from  the  privet  arbour  had  burrowed 
in  the  mould  of  his  box.  He  had  stripes  on  him  of  lilac  and  white, 
like  very  slender  petals  of  the  Tulip  now  blowing  in  Mousie's  garden 
— pale  rosy-lilac  petals  edged  with  white,  over  smooth  clean  leaves  of 
delicate  waxy  green. 

*'That  is  his  flag,"  she  explained,  "  I  planted  it  when  he  burrowed, 
sad  I  wondered  which  would  come  out  first." 

But  the  Chrysalis  had  been  dug  up  out  of  his  earth  (and  not  planted 
again  like  the  Tulip).  He  had  been  wintered  in  moss  in  a  matchbox, 
and  pinched  now  and  then  to  make  him  wag  his  tail  How  often  this 
visible  sign  of  life  had  been  sought  for  as  an  aid  to  Mousie's  faith,  she 
alone  knew.  It  thrilled  her  strangely.  The  doubt  that  he  might 
possibly  be  dead  would  overpower  the  fear  of  killing  him  :  the  slow 
renK>nstrant  wriggle  under  pressure  sent  a  shudder  of  exultation 
through  all  her  nerves :  an  ecstasy  of  assurance  uplifted  her :  it  was 
for  her  as  the  miracle  of  the  Liquefaction. 

Just  lately  the  Chrysalis  had  been  losing  his  glossy  brown  bright- 
ness. His  complexion  had  grown  dry  and  dull  and  blackish.  The 
miracle  was  withheld.  Was  he  dead  ?  Mousie's  uncle,  the  Naturalist, 
had  been  invited  to  inspect  him  and  advise :  he  knew  everything 
about  all  living  creatures.  Miss  Bryant  (B.Sc),  Mousie's  governess, 
and  I  were  admitted  as  sympathetic  onlookers.  We  sat  in  the  gallery 
window.  The  tenant  of  the  matchbox  was  disclosed.  The  Naturalist 
examined  him  with  grave  consideration. 
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'^  No,  Moasie,  he's  not  dead  :  I  think  he's  just  preparing  to  be 
born  :  he's  a  moth  now,  and  this  old  skin  of  his  isn't  his  skin  any 
loDger  :  it  doesn't  grow  on  him  as  it  did  when  he  first  appeared  in  it ; 
it's  died  and  dried  away  from  him,  and  yon  can  tonch  it  without  hia 
much  feeling  it     Hell  come  oat  of  it  in  a  day  or  two  altogether." 

''  He  looks  something  like  a  moth  now,  doesn't  he.  Uncle  Ted  ?  yon 
can  see  his  wings  and  legs  and  eyes  and  horns,  and  his  trnnk  in  a 
pocket  oatside.  Sat  his  wings  look  so  very,  very  small.  Does  ho 
have  them  folded  up  somewhere  inside  there  ?  " 

''  The  wings  and  the  feathers  and  all  their  colours  are  there,  but 
he'll  have  to  make  them  grow  when  he  comes  out.  They'll  spread  out 
in  an  hour  or  two,  like  a  leaf  or  a  flower  in  spring  when  the  sap  ia 
rising.  He  forces  the  sap  of  his  body  to  fill  and  expand  them :  they 
must  hang  straight  down  and  dry  in  their  proper  shape,  and  then  the 
veins  grow  stifi*  and  homy  and  hard,  like  the  qaills  of  a  bird  or  the 
wooden  frame  of  a  kite.  Yoa  mast  give  him  plenty  of  room  to  hang 
his  wings  in,  and  leave  him  very  quiet  indeed  until  that's  done,  for  if 
you  disturb  his  attention  or  fidget  his  wings  jast  now  he  won't  be  able 
to  get  them  nicely  spread,  and  they'll  be  crumpled  or  deformed  when 
they  dry." 

'*  He*s  looked  just  the  same  as  this,  like  a  mummy  of  a  moth,  you 
know,  all  the  winter,  ever  gince  I  dag  him  up  out  of  his  burrow. 
Was  he  really  a  moth  when  he  left  oflE  being  a  caterpillar  ?  " 

"  Well,  Mousie,  that's  just  a  question  that  no  one  can  answer  for 
yon.     If  any  one  could,  he  would  be  the  wisest  man  in  the  world." 

I  looked  up  then  at  the  Naturalist.  I  like  a  man  of  science  who 
acknowledges  definition  and  classification  to  be  impossible.  I  was 
conscious  of  increasing  interest  in  him,  and  I  studied  his  face  for  a 
few  moments.  He  struck  me  as  a  somewhat  uncommon-looking 
person,  and  yet  very  real  and  familiar ;  any  age,  by  his  appearance, 
between  thirty-five  and  fifty ;  but  I  remembered  that  he  had  taken 
his  degree  just  before  I  had  matriculated  in  our  common  University. 
His  thick  arched  eyebrows  were  drawn  up  into  his  forehead,  the  left 
rather  higher  than  the  other,  under  lines  almost  painfully  expressive 
of  a  weariness  and  mental  tension  of  which  his  general  manner  gave 
no  sign.  When  the  eyebrows  relaxed,  the  little  radiant  web  of  wrinkles 
that  spread  outwards  from  the  corners  of  his  eyes  explained  his  accept- 
ance with  children:  the  wide-set,  clear,  dark  eyes,  the  short  high- 
bridged  nose  and  low  forehead  were  hawklike.  The  chin  was  broad 
and  straight  and  the  jaw  square ;  and  these,  with  the  thick  flat 
moustache  above,  suggested  curiously  the  aspect  of  a  tortoise.  This 
fancy  of  resemblance  was  reinforced  by  the  patience  of  the  liquid 
wide-set  eyes,  and  their  shining  assertion  of  vitality  amid  the  wrinkles 
of  his  sun*baked  skin,  by  the  lean  dried  neck  with  its  ridges  of  vein 
and  sinew,  the  broad  bowed  shoulders  and  strong  sluggish  frame.    He 
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must  have  been  a  very  powerful  man,  but  he  seerced,  I  thonght,  to 
have  neglected  or  overdriven  his  body,  and  now  to  inhabit  it  as  a 
kind  of  carapacej  hardly  more  a  part  of  himself  than  his  clothes.  My 
fancy  was  overdriven  a  little  here,  perhaps,  for  his  handgrip  was  very 
living  and  sympathetic  ]  and  I  have  ooticed  reason  to  think  that  to 
women  the  suggestion  would  seem  unmeaniog, 

'*  But  what  do  you  think,  Dncle  Ted  ?  " 

Mousie's  eyes  were  wide— big,  rounds  black  eyes  like  her  uncle's — 
and  their  brows  had  a  harmonic  reminiscence  of  his  ia  their  arch  oF 
half-remonstrant  inqairiugness.  (They  ran  up  into  a  little  tiny  downy 
tuft  where  their  curves  intersected  above* the  nose.) 

**  I  think  you  may  pretend  he  was  a  moth  even  before  he  left  off 
being  a  caterpillar,  Mousie.  Bat  that  would  be  a  difficult  thing  to 
prove,  or  even  to  make  sound  like  good  sense.  Anjhow,  he's  not  done 
very  much,  you  see,  all  the  winter,  except  make  himself  a  new  tkui 
and  some  feathers  under  this  old  one/' 

'  He  made  himself  a  new  skin  once  before,  when  he  was  a  cater- 
pillar, when  he  was  much  smaller*  He  got  very  sickly  and  ugly  before 
he  did  that,  and  afterwards  he  grew  tremendously,  just  like  his  winga 
will  now,  I  suppose.  I  should  think  he  must  hate  this  old  shell  of 
hijs  just  now,  shouldn't  you  ?  I  think  Td  rather  be  a  caterpillar  than 
j^  chrysalis^  wouldn't  you,  Uncle  Ted  ?  " 

I  sometimes  think  so,  Mousie.  It  must  feel  splendid  to  have 
"such  a  lot  of  appetite,  and  plenty  to  serve  for  food  to  all  of  it.  But 
even  the  caterpillar  couldn't  help  getting  sickly  at  times,  when  he  was 
growing  to  be  too  big  for  his  skins ;  and  at  last,  you  see,  he  must 
have  begun  to  find  out  that  he  wasn't  really  only  a  caterpillar^  after 
all,  and  that  most  have  made  him  more  uncomfortable  than  ever. 
You  see,  he  must  have  found  that  fine  appetite  going  away  from  him, 
and  felt  that  he  could  never  take  pleasure  in  privet-leaves  any  more, 
and  he  could  not  imagine  what  there  could  be  left  then  to  make  life 
worth  living,  but  knew  only  that  he  was  changing  willy-nilly  into 
something  else:  something  else  that  still  was  somehow  more  really 
himself  than  his  great  jaws  and  hia  fine  lilac  stripes,  and  his  ten 
imitation  legs  along  his  belly,  and  that  silly  swaggering  horn  on  hia 
tail.  He  must  have  felt  that  all  his  prestige  would  be  gone  if  ever  he 
ahoald  lose  that  horn,  mustn't  he  ?  " 

**  I  enspect  it  was  that,"  I  suggested,  "that  used  to  trouble  his 
mind  at  times  before »  when  he  used  to  have  those  fits  of  sajing  his 
prayers:  he  used  to  say  his  prayers,  didn't  he  ?  " 

Mousie  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  at  a  loss^  and  perhaps  a  little 
dubious  of  my  humour.     Then,  quickening: 

*^  Ob,  yea  I    so  he  did  !     I  remember  I     How  did  you  know  ?    He 

to  lie  out  on  a  twig  and  stay  quite  quiet  jast  as  if  he  were 

aeeling,  with  his  front  end  up  in  the  air  and  his  face  bent  down  over 
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his  little  black  foreclaws.  He  folded  them  all  together  under  hia  chb, 
just  like  one's  fingers.  My  Drinker  moth  catties  that  I  had  last  sammer 
never  used  to  do  like  that." 

''  No  ;  the  Drinkers  have,  no  donbt,  got  less  conscience." 
''  Do  yon  know/'  went  on  her  uncle, ''  that  this  catty  that  was,  and 
all  his  relations,  are  nicknamed  the  family  of  Sphinxes,  because  they 
have  all  this  habit  of  lying  with  heads  upraised  like  the  Sphinx  in  the 
sand  in  Egypt  ?  And  you  see  they  have  a  secret,  too,  like  that  Sphinx: 
they  don't  know  themselves  what  it  is,  and  they  sit  thinking,  thinking, 
thiukiDg  to  find  it  out,  and  no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Olivier  says,  they 
pray." 

**  What  do  they  pray  for,  uncle  ?  " 

''Well,  Moasie,  perhaps  they  pray  for  their  daily  bread;  but  I 
think  most  likely  not,  as  it  has  not  been  made  needful  for  them  to 
work  for  it.  I  think  they  must  pray  that  a  kingdom  they  dream  of 
may  come :  a  wonderful  kingdom  under  the  Evening  Star ;  and  perhaps 
they  have  just  understanding  enough  to  pray  that  they  may  some  day 
be  moths  in  it,  not  knowing  how  much  they  are  really  moths  already. 
And  doubtless  it  is  after  those  times  of  prayer  and  fasting  that  the 
Sphinx  does  know  best  what  he  is." 

"  Bat,  uncle,  he  isn't  a  moth,  then,  yet — not  really  ?  " 
"  I  don't  know,  Mousie,  that  he  is  not,  when  you  say  really.  I 
know  he  isn't  one  that  you  can  see.  It  makes  one  light-headed  to  be 
always  trying  to  find  oat  exactly  what  things  are,  and  perhaps  I'm  a 
little  light-headed  about  this  pupa.  But  you  could  have  seen  even  with 
your  eyes,  if  you'd  known  how  to,  that  he  was  much  more  of  a  moth 
than  he  seemed  to  be  whilst  you  were  still  calling  him  a  caterpillar : 
if  you'd  looked  at  him  closely,  for  instance,  when  he  was  throwing  ofiE 
his  last  caterpillar  skin." 

'*  But  he'd  burrowed  then,  Uncle  Ted ;  I  couldn't  see  him." 
''Ah !  when  I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  dig  my  Sphinxes  up — I  kept 
scores  of  all  sorts  of  these  creatures — or  leave  them  to  make  their 
change  without  any  earth  to  burrow  in,  poor  beasties  ;  and,  indeed,  I 
was  even  more  unkind  to  them  than  that :  I  used  to  kill  a  good  many 
of  them  and  pull  them  to  pieces  to  see  how  they  were  made  and  how 
they  grew." 

"  Oh,  Uncle  Ted  !  but  didn't  it  hurt  them  dreadfully  ?  " 
"  I  think  it  may  have  hurt  them  sometimes,  Mousie ;  but  at  that 
time  I  didn't  care  much ;  I  really  did  not  consider  their  feelings  at 
all  any  more  than  one  considers  the  feelings  of  mutton.  The  know- 
ledge I  got  that  way  was  mutton  and  beef  to  me  then.  It  did  happen 
that  the  best  way  to  kill  them  for  my  purpose  was  also  very  quick, 
and  probably  painless;  though  sometimes  I  didn't  kill  them  at  all 
when  I  wanted  to  find  out  just  how  far  or  in  what  sense  they,  or  any 
particular  part  of  them,  were  alive." 
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•*  And  did  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  did  find  oat  some  things  that  no  one  else  seemed  to  have 
noticed  before,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  have  put  into  books ;  and  so  /  put 
them  into  a  book,  which  I  am  snre  even  Miss  Bryant  has  never  read, 
althongh  it  was  a  very  good  book  of  its  kind  in  its  own  day." 

"  I  have  read  it,"  said  Miss  Bryant.  "  I  don't  think  there's  been 
anything  since  to  supersede  it." 

"  Ah  ?  I'm  glad  to  hear  that,"  he  replied.  "  There  mast  be  books 
of  that  sort,  if  only  to  prevent  others  from  being  written  and  the  work 
being  gone  through  again,  for  a  few  years  at  least.  It  seems  pro- 
bably expedient  that  one  man  should  die  that  kind  of  death  for  the 
people.  In  any  other  sense  they  appear  to  have  been  a  waste  of  time. 
It's  a  good  thing  to  get  snch  work  done  thoroughly  and  comprehen- 
sively up  to  the  limit  of  the  resources  within  one's  reach,  so  as  to 
stand  until  some  new  method  becomes  available  .which  shows  that 
one's  observations  were  defective  and  one's  inferences  ingeniously 
perverse.  Of  course,  that  does  not  matter  in  the  least:  it  in  no 
degree  diminishes  the  value  of  one's  work  at  the  time  it  was  done, 
nor  if  it  did  not  happen  would  the  work  have  seemed  at  all  more 
valuable.  I  don't  thbk  I  found  out  anything  of  what  I  really  know 
about  living  creatures  by  the  studies  I  embodied  in  that  book.  I 
believe  I'd  have  found  out  more  about  them,  and  earlier,  if  I'd  never 
— and  yet  I  don't  know — I,  being  I,  couldn't  learn  things,  I  suppose, 
any  other  way — any  more  than  I  could  grow  without  beef  and 
mutton." 

Miss  Bryant  seemed  rather  impatient  at  this  strain.  It  was  evident 
that  she  looked  up  to  the  Naturalist  as  a  high  scientific  authority,  and 
desired  that  he  should  take  himself  seriously.  She  protested  that  the 
scientific  world  would  have  lost  a  great  deal  if  he  had  acted  all  his 
life  on  such  sceptical  and  nebulous  principles  (epithets  mine). 

'*  I  think  very  likely  it  would  have,'  he  answered,  his  left  eyebrow 
lifting  slowly  into  his  forehead  as  he  contemplated  the  Chrysalis  in  its 
matchbox  between  his  fingers,  "  the  scientific  world  and  I  being  what 
we  are.  And  perhaps  it  is  only  fair,  too,  to  bear  in  mind  that  if  the 
caterpillar  had  not  killed  and  mangled  privet,  a  very  innocent  and 
gracious  form  of  life,  full  of  delicacy  and  quiet  refreshing  distinction, 
had  not  littered  the  arbour  table  with  ugly  droppings,  and  done 
generally  after  the  manner  of  his  kind  as  a  vulgar  canker  worm,  the 
world  would  have  been  the  poorer  by  a  hawk-moth — a  romantic, 
dashing  creature  with  crimson  eyes,  in  soft  grey  fur  and  satiny  pink 
and  black,  with  a  most  poetic  passion  for  twilight  and  dawn,  and  no 
appetite  except  for  dew  and  nectar,  and  no  business  in  life  except  to 
make  love  and  be  mated." 

Mousie  caught  at  the  discourse  as  it  swooped  once  more  within  the 
range  of  her  understanding. 
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"  Did  yoa  used  to  kill  yoar  moths  for  your  collection  when  they 
came  out  ?  I  didn't  kill  my  Drinkers ;  I  didn't  like  to.  Some  people 
kill  their  moths  with  laurel-leaves,  and  some  in  a  vaseline-pot  with  a 
kind  of  poison.  It*s  no  use  to  pinch  their  chests  like  butterflies.  Does 
that  hurt  them,  do  you  thiuk,  Uncle  Ted  ?  " 

"  Well,  of  course  it's  better  not  to  want  to  kill  them,  no  matter 
whether  it  really  hurts  them  or  not.  You  see,  it  would  have  hurt  you 
to  kill  your  Drinkers,  and  I  quite  think  with  you  that  it's  more 
enjoyable  to  be  able  to  let  them  go,  and  to  prefer  that  they  should 
have  their  little  flutter  in  the  'evenings,  and  touch,  if  only  for  a 
moment,  some  illusion  of  that  heaven  of  which  they  dreamed^  than 
to  wish  to  possess  their  dead  bodies  stretched  out  and  pinned  and 
labelled  in  dusty  boxes.  But  it  is  not  everybody  that  feels  like  that, 
and  no  doubt  there  are  good  reasons  why  they  should  not.  Very  few 
little  boys  do,  to  begin  ^ith,  a  great  many  grown-up  people  only  come 
to  understand  it  partly,  and  some  never  understand  it  at  all,  all  their 
lives." 

The  Naturalist's  eyes  were  dwelling  reflectively  on  the  cases  of 
stuffed  rare  birds  and  the  series  of  antelope-heads  on  the  gallery  walls, 
early  trophies  of  his  own  sporting  exploits  and  those  of  Mousie's 
father;  the  Squire.     He  went  on  a  little  quickly : 

'*  But  if  you  were  to  watch  one  of  these  fellows  when  he  is  making 
bis  change  to  a  pupa  you  would  see  that  these  horns  of  his,  and  that 
trunk,  and  those  six  long  legs  that  are  packed  away  so  neatly  between 
his  wings,  and  the  funny  little  stumpy  wings  themselves,  had  all  been 
already  prepared  under  the  skin  of  the  caterpillar,  out  of  which  you 
would  see  him  work  them  very  carefolly.  And  at  that  time  you  can 
make  out  already  that  they  are  separate  limbs  and  organs,  distinct  in 
their  future  shapes,  but  moulded  out  of  uniform  pale  green  substance, 
half  transparent — ^just  such  limbs  and  organs  as  you  might  make  out 
of  wax  if  you  were  clever  enough  at  modelling— quite  pulpy  and  almost 
powerless.  What  happens  during  his  winter  rest  is  this :  The  pulpy, 
almost  structureless  green  stuff*  of  these  limbs  rearranges  itself  into 
muscles  and  joints  and  shells  and  claws  and  plumes,  and  eyes  that  can 
see  and  glow,  and  a  proboscis  that  can  probe  into  verbena- blossoms 
and  suck  up  honey,  and  antenneo  that  can  tell  bim  wonderful  things 
through  senses  that  you  and  I  know  nothing  about:  just  as  alum  or 
sugar-candy  dissolved  or  melted  will  build  themselves  up  again  in 
beautiful  crystal  forms.  But  the  green  stuff  of  the  chrysalis'  limbs 
seems  very  much  more  clever  and  highly  trained  than  the  molecules 
of  the  alum  or  sugar,  which  can  only  go  through  a  few  little  common 
tricks,  and  seem  to  have  only  geometrical  notions  of  art.  Well,  the 
caterpillar,  if  you  leave  him  undisturbed,  will  draw  out  all  these  soft 
organs  side  by  side,  neatly  folded  together,  so  as  to  leave  one  smooth 
surface  over  all,  and  the  clammy,  moist  outsides  of  them  cling  together 
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and  harden  into  this  oase  of  horny  skin ;  so  that  just  before  that  hap- 
pens, and  before  this  hard  smooth  shell  has  disguised  what  is  forming 
within  it^  he  really  looks  more  like  a  moth  than  he  does  at  this  moment 
— jost  as  little  children/'  he  added,  musingly,  ''  seem  sometimes  more 
like  real  angels  than  grown-up  people  :  which  I  hope,  as  a  rule,  they 
are  not. 

*'  Your  tulip,"  he  went  on,  '^  has  a  quicker  and  more  magical-seeming 
way.  The  green  stuff  of  the  long  pale  bud  looks  very  much  like  what 
the  caterpillar  was  made  of  when  he  changed.  But  it  only  needs  a  few 
hours'  sun  like  this  for  the  tulip  to  call  up  the  fire  out  of  its  heart 
and  to  glorify  all  its  fibres  till  they  shine  like  transparent  pearl  and 
living  rubies.  I  love  the  crimson  tulips  best  myself :  they  are  so 
proud  of  the  splendid  free  passion  that  transfigures  them  and  fills 
them  up  for  an  hour  to  be  their  perfect  selves.  I  think  if  ever  I  were 
to  &11  so  ill  as  to  be  unhappy,  and  to  forget  altogether,  just  one  of 
those  red  tulips  in  the  sunlight  would  remind  me  and  set  me  right 
again." 

The  Naturalist  was  talking  to  himself.  He  stopped,  smiling,  his 
•eyes  on  Mousie's  face. 

"  What  would  it  remind  you  of,  Uncle  Ted  ?  " 

''The  Sphinx's  kingdom,  Mousie,"  he  answered,  ''  and  what  I  saw 
ihere." 

This  ended  our  colloquy  over  the  Chrysalis,  for  whom  the  consulta- 
tion prescribed  undisturbed  repose  in  a  good-sized  deal-chip  toybox, 
on  the  sides  of  which  the  emerging  hawk-moth  would  be  able  to  climb 
.clear  and  hang  his  wings  at  ease. 

And  I  hope  he  escaped  the  cats ;  but  I  do  not  know. 

Sydney  Olivier. 


THE  LOST  NOTION  OF  WAR. 


TO  three  generations  of  Britons  war  has  been  unknown — war,  that 
is,  which  touched  themselves  and  involved  risk  to  their  own  homee, 
lives,  liberties,  and  fortunes.  They  have,  indeed,  seen  wars ;  they 
have  even  made  wars,  and  have  paid  out  of  their  abundance  the  cost 
of  wars ;  but  never  have  they  had  any  experience  of  such  a  war  as 
put  themselves  and  the  British  Islands,  British  laws  and  liberties,  or 
even  British  trade  in  jeopardy.  Since  1815  no  inhabitant  of  these 
islands  has  felt  the  actual  touch  or  stress  of  war,  or  so  much  as  the 
apprehension  of  either.  Consequently  it  has  not  seemed  necessary 
so  much  as  to  consider  the  nature  of  war,  still  less  to  entertain  the 
various  problems  to  which  actual  war  gives  rise,  or  the  necessary  laws 
under  which  it  must  be  waged,  as  practical  matters,  or  any  otherwise 
than  in  academical  discussion.  And  so  it  would  seem  that  the  very 
notion  of  war  has  been  lost. 

This  is  the  more  remarkable  because,  so  long  as  war  was  present 
with  us  as  a  matter  of  serious  actual  experience  and  serious  actual 
risk,  the  national  mind  was  strongly  bent  to  consideration,  discussion, 
and  decision  of  all  the  moot  points  connected  with  it.  Nowhere  was 
more  attention  given  than  in  England  during  the  eighteenth  century 
to  the  problems  that  arise  from  it ;  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that,  if  the  great  principles  of  the  Law  of  Nations  were  laid  down 
and  established  by  such  great  Continental  thinkers  as  Grotins  and 
Yattel,  it  was  mainly  the  English  jurist?,  Prize  Courts,  and  text- 
writers  who  reduced  those  principles  to  sjstematised  practice  as 
regards  maritime  warfare,  for  which  the  decisions  of  Sir  William  Scott 
(Lord  Stowell)  alone  provide  a  principled  and  reasoned  rule  of  con- 
duct in  almost  every  conceivable  case.  But  when  the  great  struggle 
with  Napoleon  was  over,  the  British  people  seem  to  have  flung  away  all. 
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tliODgfats  of  war,  and  to  have  gradually  been  brought  to  the  comfort- 
able persuasion  that  there  had  at  last  opened  for  the  world  an  era  of 
universal  peace,  universal  commerce,  and  universal  great  exhibitions. 
The  frame  of  mind  no  longer  existed  which  produced  such 
masterpieces  as  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  letter  (inspired  by  Lord 
MansSeld,  Sir  George  Lee,  Dr.  Paul,  and  Sir  Dadley  Ryder)  in  reply 
to  the  Prussian  Memorial  of  1752;  Lord  Liverpoors  "Discourse"  of 
1759;  and  Ward's  **  Treatise'' of  1801.  British  lawyers  ceased  to 
concern  themselves  with  that  Law  of  Nations  which  is  to  this  day 
part  of  the  Common  Law  of  Great  Britain,  or  limited  their  efforts  to 
mere  compilation  and  accounts  of  conventions ;  and  if  they  have  pro- 
duced some  respectable  publications  on  this  momentous  subject,  they 
have  given  to  the  world  no  great,  nor  even  any  remarkable  work. 
Not  one  of  them  has  even  been  found  to  this  day  to  attempt  to  meet 
that  crying  need  of  the  British  Navy,  which  experience  daily  emphasises 
— a  Manual  of  the  Law  of  Nations  for  the  especial  use  of  British  sea- 
men. Such  a  manual  has,  indeed,  been  compiled  for  French  seamen 
in  Ortolan's  excellent  work,  **  Regies  et  Diplomatic  de  la  Mer," 
originally  published  in  1844,  and  whereof  there  issued  a  second  edition 
in  1864  ;  but  no  such  service  as  this  has  ever  been  rendered  by  the 
British  lawyer  to  the  British  seaman,  who  needs  it  far  more  than  his 
French  compeer,  nor  has  Ortolan  ever  been  translated  ;  and  the 
British  naval  captain,  often  alone  and  far  away  from  all  counsel,  is 
left,  when  confronted  by  a  diflBcalt  case,  to  steer  his  way  through  the 
intricacies  of  the  law  without  any  other  aid  than  he  can  derive  from 
a  few  ill-chosen  works  on  the  Law  of  Nations  in  general,  which  he 
cannot  find  his  way  about,  and  which,  if  he  coald,  oflen  fail  to  meet 
the  seaman's  case  in  a  way  that  a  seaman  can  comprehend. 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  study  of  the  Law  of  Nations  has  in  recent 
years  suffered  from  the  neglect  of  the  capable,  it  has,  on  the  other 
hand,  suffered  still  more  from  the  meddling  of  the  incompetent  and 
unauthorised,  who  from  time  to  time  get  together,  call  themselves  a 
Conference  or  an  Institute,  and  promulgate  "  views  "  which  are  solemnly 
reproduced  by  the  newspapers  as  though  they  meant  something  or  had 
effected  something.  Thus,  deserted  by  the  competent,  bemused  and 
bemuddled  by  the  incompetent,  and  left  at  last  without  light  or 
guidance,  the  student  of  the  Law  of  Nations  has  too  often  been 
reduced  to  despair,  and  has  even  been  occasionally  tempted  to  declare, 
as  the  sapient  M.  Staempfli,  Swiss  banker  and  Alabama  arbitrator, 
declared  at  the  Geneva  tribunal,  **  there  is  no  such  thing  as  inter* 
national  law." 

This,  indeed,  would  seem  now  to  be  the  prevailing  view  among 
people  in  general,  whether  on  the  Continent  or  in  these  islands ;  but 
in  these  islands  most  especially.  The  current  impression  is  that  law 
between  nations  lasts  till  war  breaks  out,  and  that  it  then  stops ;  that 
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most  especially  in  maritime  warfare  it  ia  replaced  by  complete  anarchy; 
that  there  is  thenceforth  no  rnle  but  that  of  Donnybrook — *^  wherever 
yon  see  a  head,  hit  it " — and  that,  as  the  lieutenant  in  charge  of  a 
British  cruiser  engaged  on  the  coast  of  Crete  is  reported  to  have  said, 
it  was  his  business,  and  is  that  of  every  man  of  war  during  the 
existence  of  hostilities,  to  fire  into  ''  anything  that  comes  along." 

What  is  certain  is  that  all  these  wild  imaginings  would  disappear 
at  the  first  touch  of  war ;  that  there  would  thereupon  immediately 
ensue  the  old  unavoidable  respect  for,  reliance  upon  and  appeal  to, 
the  Law  of  Nations,  the  Rules  of  Warfare,  and  the  authority  of  Prise 
Courts  as  expounders  of  both. 

In  fact,  as  the  most  superficial  student  of  the  Law  of  Nations  knows, 
it  is  the  very  contrary  of  the  popular  and  current  notion  that  is  the 
•case — rather  with  war  that  that  law  begins  and  with  peace  that  it  stops. 
The  major  part  of  the  Law  of  Nations  is  concerned  with  the  laws  of  war, 
;almost  every  conceivable  incident  whereof  has  been  provided  for  by 
settled,  agreed,  recognised  rules  well  established,  universally  admitted, 
and  having  for  their  guardians  and  expounders  the  Prize  Courts,  that 
construe,  administer,  and  enforce  them.  For  no  relationship  between 
nations  has  the  Law  of  Nations  laid  down  rules  so  precise,  so  clear, 
so  sanctioned  by  practice  as  for  the  relationship  of  war.  It  may  be 
added  that  for  no  relationship  are  such  rules  so  necessary ;  and  that 
were  a  war  at  sea  ever  to  be  begun  in  the  belief  that  it  could  be  sub- 
jected to  no  rules  at  all,  the  common  necessities  of  both  belligerents 
would  immediately  drive  them  both  back  to  the  law.  Bules  there 
must  be,  concerning  blockade,  concerning  contraband,  concerning  visit, 
search  and  capture,  prize  good  and  bad,  parole,  and  cartel,  and  even 
concerning  the  use  of  false  colours  and  the  affirming  gun  ;  nor  has 
-any  war  at  sea  ever  yet  been  carried  on  without  them.  Prize  Courts, 
too,  there  must  still  be,  to  construe  And  enforce  the  rules.  And  a  Law 
of  Nations  there  must  still  be,  a  body  of  law  to  which  Prize  Courts 
may  appeal,  and  without  which  they  would  find  themselves  destitute 
of  any  guiding  principles  in  the  exercise  of  their  most  delicate  and 
important  functions. 

The  notion  that  there  is  no  Law  of  Nations,  and  that  there  need  be 
no  rules  of  warfare,  has  led  already  to  some  strange  conclusions ;  as, 
for  instance,  that  there  may  be  reasonably  adopted  and  lawfully 
employed  such  a  device  as  a  ''pacific  blockade  *' — i.e.,  a  blockade  not 
arising  out  of  a  state  of  war,  which  state  alone  gives  any  ground  for 
such  interference  with  the  rights  of  the  place  or  coast  in  question,  and 
of  innocent  traders  therewith,  as  is  involved  in  the  forcible  prevention 
by  a  foreign  Power  of  peaceable  access  to  it.  A  "  pacific  blockade  "  is  as 
much  a  contradiction  in  terms  as  a  "pacific  war,"  nor  could  the  very 
notion  of  such  a  contradiction  be  entertained  except  by  those  who 
have  lost  all  idea  of  the  difierence  between  peace  and  war. 
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And,  fitrai}gely  enough,  tbe  notion  that  it  is  either  right  or  lavrfot 
to  attack  or  to  prohibit  the  trade  of  a  Power  with  which  the  attacking 
or  prohibiting  State  is  at  peace  is  accompanied  by  the  equally  nov^c^ 
and  strange  notion  that  it  is  not  right  or  lawful  to  attack  or  tt 
prohibit  the  trade  of  a  Power  with  which  the  attacking  or  prohibiticg 
State  is  at  war.  The  mere  suggestion  of  the  proposition  that  it  tc 
wroDg  to  attack  an  enemy's  trade  in  war  would  have  been  scouted  bf 
any  of  the  generation  of  Eoglishmen  who  fetiii  remembered  hcjir 
England  had,  by  this  very  means  and  no  other,  conquered  NapoleoiL 
The  other  proposition,  that  it  is  right  to  attack  a  friend's  trade  ia 
peace^  is  one  so  monstrous  and  untenable  that  it  can  only  \» 
advanced  by  those  who  believe  that  peace  is  war  and  war  is  peace. 

Another  current  notion  is  thtit  "contraband  of  war**  is  aDjthing 
that  the  Government  of  a  bellfgereLt  State  chooses  to  declare  to  b« 
sach,  and  nothing  c'se — though  thoee  who  hold  this  notion  appear 
usually  to  bdlteve  that,  in  case  England  were  at  war,  it  la  only  Uh 
other  belligerent  that  would  have  this  power  of  declaring  such  aai 
finch  things  to  be  contraband,  while  England  herself  would  have  d# 
voice  in  the  matter.  It  is  apparently  altogether  forgotten  that  tbe 
final  and  only  fully  adequate  authority  in  such  a  matter  is  a  PHm 
Conrt,  judging  according  to  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  that  no  meM 
declaration  by  a  belligerent  of  what  is  or  what  is  not  contraband  is  <£ 
any  avail  unless  and  until  it  is  affirmed  and  conBrmed  by  the  reasoned 
decision  of  a  duly  constituted  Priza  Court,  Thus  the  French  ooa- 
tention  that  rice  was  contraband  of  war  during  the  French  operatioot 
in  Tonkin  in  1881  remains  a  contention  only,  for  it  was  never  brought 
to  the  test  of  a  Prize  Court  decision. 

A  long  peace  haa  given  rise  to  equally  strange  new  ideas,  not  alont 
of  the  Law  of  Nations  but  also  of  the  actual  practice  of  warfare,  saot 
as  had  never  before  been  conceived^  and  could  hardly  have  beea 
conceived  now  but  far  the  long  absence  of  experience  in  the  effect  ot 
actual  fighting  upon  actual  meUj  coupled  with  an  exaggerated  bettef 
in  the  power  of  the  greatly  perfected  modem  naval  armaments  afi4 
defences  to  change,  not  alone  the  conditions  of  naval  warfare,  whi^k 
they  certainly  must  do,  but  human  nature  itself,  which  they  at 
certainly  will  not  and  cannot  do. 

Thus  naval  officers,  serving  in  the  very  latest  and  finest  battleships 
are  heard  to  profess  the  belief  that  from  a  modern  naval  action  noQ« 
of  them  will  come  out  alive.  Nevertheless,  the  teaching  of  all  history 
U  that  the  effect  of  improved  armaments  has  always  hitherto  been  not 
to  increase  but  to  diminish  the  loss  of  life  in  battle ;  and  this  for  tke 
very  sufficient  reason  that,  so  long  as  men  are  men,  their  unconquer- 
able tendency  must  and  will  be  to  fight  at  a  greater  distance  from  4^ 
enemy's  gun  the  straighter  that  gun  shoots  and  the  more  harm  i( 
does.     Improvement  in  weapons  baa  always  hitherto  meant  increase 
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in  fighting  distances,  and  of  two  combatants  one  at  leaat  will|  and  tlie 
other  must,  observe  the  rale.  Thus  the  first  great  naval  action  between 
England  and  France,  fought  by  Edward  III.  in  1340  at  Slajs,  in  which 
bDws  and  arrows,  swords  and  pikes,  played  the  chief  part,  resalted.  as 
contemporary  chroniclers  say,  in  the  slaughter  of  30,OOO^Frenchmen,  and 
the  land  battle  of  Crecy,  six  years  later,  in  a  similar  number  of  slain — 
a  degree  of  loss  which  bas  never  been  equalled  or  even  approached  in 
eiugle  battles  since  firearms  were  uEed,  and  which  has  steadily 
diminished  in  proportion  to  the  perfection  attfuned  therein,  so  that 
neither  the  battle  of  the  Nile  nor  that  of  Trafalgar  will  at  all  compare 
with  Slays  in  the  nnmber  of  slain,  any  more  than  Blenheim  or 
Waterloo  will  compare  with  Crecy. 

Again,  it  is  often  assnmed  that,  as  a  rule,  all  naval  actions  will  in 
f  nture  be  *'  fought  to  a  finish/'  that,  generally  speaking,  all  the  vessels 
engaged  will  hold  out  to  the  very  last,  and  that  most  of  them  will  be 
sunk.  Here  again  the  experience  of  actual  war  leads  to  an  opposite 
conclusion  ;  and  unless  we  are  to  believe  that  human  nature  has 
wholly  changed,  wo  must  expect  in  the  future  what  has  always  hap- 
pened in  the  past — that,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  and  apart 
from  accident,  ships  will  surrender  before  they  sink  ;  that  there  will 
still  be,  as  there  always  has  been,  a  point  beyond  which  human  endur- 
ance cannot  go ;  that  when  this  point  has  been  reached  and  over- 
passed, the  flag  will  be  hauled  down  with  no  further  resistance ;  and 
that  when  a  certain  amount  of  damage  has  been  done  to  a  ship  and 
her  armament,  and  a  certain  degree  of  loss  inflicted  on  her  crew,  that 
ship  will  certainly  rather  surrender  than  sink  in  the  attempt  to  prolong 
a  struggle  now  become  equally  hopeless  and  useless. 

As  a  corollary  to  this,  the  notion  seems  to  be  generally  prevalent 
that  the  only  object  that  should  be  or  that  need  be  entertained  in 
naval  warfare  is  to  sink  and  destroy  the  enemy,  whereas  in  real  war- 
fare it  was  always  recognised  that  a  preferable  object  was  to  defeat, 
preserve,  and  capture  him,  and  that  only  when  this  was  impracticable 
was  it  necessary  to  seek  to  sink  and  destroy  him.  The  effect  of 
capture  is  twofold  that  of  destruction,  for  the  latter  only  deprives  the 
enemy  of  ship  and  crew,  whereas  the  former  both  does  that  and  brings 
them  back  into  the  victor's  possession  for  use,  adds  prize  to  victory, 
gives  prisoners  for  exchange,  effects  a  greater  result  with  a  less  loss  of 
life  to  the  vanquished,  produces  a  far  greater  moral  effect  to  the 
advantage  of  the  captor  and  the  disadvantage  of  the  captured,  and  so 
does  far  more  to  bring  the  war  towards  a  conclusion  by  the  submission 
of  the  enemy. 

Another  new  notion  of  a  still  stranger  nature  has  so  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  naval  mind,  that  whole  flotillas  have  been  built  in  the 
belief  of  its  soundness,  and  elaborate  systems  of.  harbour-defence  con- 
structed to  provide  against  these  flotillas.     This  is  the  notion  that 
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warlike  operations  of  the  deadliest  kind  may  rGasonably  and  adran* 
tageoosly  be  contacted  by  vessela  of  war  without  ever  previously 
ascertaining,  of  a  certainty,  whether  those  against  whom  they  are 
directed  are  friends  or  foes.  It  is  upon  this  notion,  and  upon  this 
alone,  that  the  whole  conception  of  torpedo-boats  and  of  torpedo 
warfare,  as  conducted  by  those  boats,  can  reat.  The  torpedo-boat 
claimB  to  be  a  veesel  of  war,  and  her  officers  and  crew  would  un- 
donbtedly,  in  case  of  capture,  expect  and  claim  (what  could  hardly  be 
denied  to  them)  honourable  treatment  as  prisoners  of  war*  Yet  the 
assumption  upon  which  alone  she  can  be  expected  to  succeed,  or  even 
to  come  near  to  suooeaSi  in  her  deadly  work,  is  that  she  is  to  adopt  a 
course  of  action  wholly  unlike  that  of  a  vessel  of  war — that  she  is  to 
L  hoist  no  true  colours,  fire  no  affirming  gun,  nor  even  answer  any  haiJ, 
H  bat  is  secretly  to  creep  up  unannoanced,  unheard,  unseen,  to  discharge 
Htep  torpedoes  and  then  to  fly  for  her  life.  Her  methods  are  essentially 
^Hne  of  the  cloaked  midnight  assassin,  not  those  of  the  man-of-war ; 
and  since,  in  the  case  of  the  assassin,  it  is  essential  that  he  should 
assure  himself  that  the  victim  he  dog«  with  his  silent  upraised  dagger 
is  really  his  enemy  and  not  his  friend,  since  it  is  even  more  essential 
in  his  case  than  in  the  case  of  the  open  fighter  that  before  he  strikes  he 
should  be  sure,  so  is  it  equally  essential  in  the  case  of  the  torpedo-boat, 
far  a  mistake  once  made  cannot  be  rectided  or  remedied.  Yet  the 
notion  obtains  that  the  business  of  the  torpedo-boat  i?,  if  she  can,  to 
sink  any  battleship  she  meets  at  sea  and  takes  for  a  foe,  without 
previously  verify  log  of  a  certainty  whether  it  is  a  friend  or  a  foe, 
■  Verification,  it  is  traly  enoagh  said,  woald  involve  the  disclosure  of 
^  herself  and  of  her  o^n  character ;  and  since,  if  she  is  once  seen  and 
recognised,  she  woold  in  all  probability  be  herself  destroyed,  her  only 
chance  is  to  lestroy  without  sign  or  question  :  wherefore  she  must 
"boist  no  colours,  make  no  disclosure  of  her  pretence,  no  affirmation  of 
her  character,  aod  no  attempt  to  exchange  with  the  battleship  that 
**  private  sigaal "  which  in  real  war  has  always  played  so  important^  so 
salutary,  so  safeguarding,  so  neoessary  a  part.  She  is  to  torpedo  the 
battleship  and  to  bolt,  trusting  that  it  is  an  enemy  she  has  sunk,  but 
never  sure  that  it  is  not  a  friend.     The  necessary  corollary  to  this 

■  ^lovel  notion  of  warfare  is  the  adoption  of  another  new  notion,  namely, 
that  as  the  torpedo-boat  is  to  treat  the  battleship,  so  is  the  battleship 
to  treat  the  torpedo-boat ;  that  all  torpedo-boats  whatever  are  to  be 
held  as  vermin,   and  that  the  business   of  a  battleship   is   to    sink^ 

■  without  private  signal,  parley,  or  question,  every  single  torpedo-boat  or 
torpedo-destroyer  that  unexpectedly  approaches  her,  either  at  sea  or  in 
harbour*  The  experience  of  real  war  has,  however,  established  beyond 
all  doubt  the  supreme  necessity  for  absolute  verification  of  the  true 
character  of  any  vessel  unexpectedly  met  at  sea  before  proceeding  to 
tight  her ;  it  ha^  shown,  moreover,  that,  even  when  this  necessity  has 
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been  fally  understood  and  every  security  to  meet  it,  iocladiog  the  private 
signal,  baa  been  duly  used,  the  most  appalling  mistakes  have  often 
occurred  ;  nevertheless,  the  notion  is  nov7  entertained  that,  in  the  case 
in  question,  the  necessity  may  be  disregarded,  and  that  all  the 
securities  bred  of  actual  experience  may  be  abandoned. 

If,  indeed,  this  new  notion  should  be  acted  upon,  mistakes  more 
appalling  than  any  that  have  hitherto  occurred  will  be  inevitable.  It 
is  to  be  expected,  however,  that  the  new  notion  will  be  so  modified  as 
to  become  identical  with  the  old  conviction,  that  verification  is  abso> 
lutely  necessary  before  fighting ;  in  which  case  the  private  signal  will 
recover  all  its  uses  and  all  its  importance,  and  it  will  be  recognised 
that  the  torpedo-boat  can  no  more  safely  or  prudently  be  used  than 
any  other  vessel  of  war  to  sink  a  ship  unless  and  until  it  has  abso- 
lutely ascertained  to  a  certainty  the  enemy  character  of  that  ship^ 
either  by  use  of  the  private  signal,  by  undoubted  surrounding  circam- 
atances,  or  by  the  fact  that  the  ship  is  actually  l^ing  in  an  enemy's 
port  as  part  of  that  enemy's  forces — for  the  fact  alone  of  her  being  in 
such  a  port  would  not  of  itself  suffice,  since  she  might  be  a  neutral 
man-of-war.  When  the  notion  is  brought  back  to  this  it  will  be 
reasonable  enough ;  but  it  will  then  have  lost  all  that  is  novel  in  it, 
and  the  torpedo-boat  will  then  also  have  lost  many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
uses  expected  from  it,  and  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  exaggerated 
terrors  that  surround  it. 

Again,  the  belief  in  the  advantage  of  missile  weapons  over  all 
others,  which  originated  in  actual  fighting  experience,  which  began 
with  the  successful  pitting  of  the  English  bowman  with  his  cloth-yard 
shaft  against  sword,  lance,  and  body  armour  combined  in  their  greatest 
perfection,  and  which  lasted  from  Sluys  to  Trafalgar,  has  in  recent 
times  been  rudely  assailed,  and  precisely  there  where  it  might  have 
been  expected  to  be  most  unaseailabie — in  the  case  of  the  ship 
and  the  great  gun.  Admiral  Sir  Gerard  Noel,  a  distinguished  naval 
officer  who,  from  1893  up  to  1898,  was  a  sea  lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
recorded  his  own  convictions  in  1874  in  an  essay  which,  from  among 
many  others,  was  selected  for  the  prize  by  such  other  distinguished 
officers  as  Admirals  Milne,  Ryder,  and  Cooper  Key ;  and  they  are  as 
follows : 

**  In  a  general  action  I  do  not  hold  that  the  guns  will  be  the  principal 
weapon ;  but  should  the  ship's  engines  or  steering-gear  be  disabled,  tem- 
porarily or  permanently,  her  guns  will  become  all-important.  Then  let 
her  show  the  enemy  what  gunners  can  do.  ...  I  am  not  myself  of  opinion 
that  artillery  is  the  most  important  weapon  in  a  fleet.  It  is,  I  believe,  very 
generally  held  by  those  officers  who  have  studied  the  armament  and  man- 
CBUvring  of  fleets  that  the  ram  is  fast  supplanting  the  gun  in  importance."  *^ 

So, too, Captain  (now  Admiral)  Colonb,  in  his  "Lessons  from  Lissa,"8ay8: 

•  "The  Gan,  Ram,  and  Torpedo."  Prize  Essay  by  Commander  Gerard  H.  U.  Noel  R.N^ 
London :  J.  Griffin  &  Co.     1874. 
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*^  The  serious  part  of  a  future  naval  attack  does  not  appear  to  be  the  guns, 
but  the  rams '' ; 

and  so  also  Captain  Pellew,  in  his  lectare  on  ''  Fleet  Manoeivring/' 
says: 

"  Rams  are  the  arm  of  nival  warfare  to  which  I  attach  the  chief  impor- 
tance. In  my  opinion,  the  aim  of  all  manoeuvring  and  preliminary  practice 
with  the  guns  should  be  to  get  a  fair  opportunity  for  ramming."  ♦ 

The  fact  that  British  battleships  are  still  fitted  with  rams  saggesta 
that  disbelief  in  the  superior  importance  of  the  missile  weapon  still 
obtains  among  naval  officers  and  still  prevails  among  the  naval  lords 
of  the  Admiralty.  Yot  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  all  history 
and  all  the  experience  of  actual  naval  warfare  show  the  great  gun  to 
be,  of  all  others,  the  weapon  of  the  ship,  and,  of  all  others,  that  by 
which  all  naval  battles  have  been  decided.  It  seems,  therefore,  not 
impossible  that  astual  warfare  may  have,  as  one  of  its  first  effects,  to 
restore  the  belief,  which  actual  warfare  first  created,  in  the  supreme 
importance  of  the  gun,  and  not  merely  to  establish  its  saperiority  over 
either  the  ram  or  the  torpedo,  but  to  relegate  both  ram  and  torpedo  to 
the  limbo  of  scrap-iron. 

While  an  infinity  of  speculations  have  been  indulged  in  as  to  the 
actual  probable  methods  of  modern  naval  warfare,  and  an  infinity  of 
theories  thereon  have  been  successively  adopted — some  to  be  abandoned 
almost  as  soon  as  suggested,  others  to  be  embodied  in  new  vessels,  new 
weapons,  and  new  harbour  works — yet  little  attention  seems  to  have 
been  paid  or  thought  given  by  the  propounders  of  these  speculations 
and  theories  to  the  fact  that  all  these  operations  are  but  means  to  an 
end.  The  final  object  and  end  of  all  warfare  is  to  reduce  the  enemy 
to  submission ;  and  unless  the  operations  of  naval  warfare  can  be 
made  so  to  act  upon  the  enemy  as  to  diminish  his  material  resources 
for  the  continuance  of  the  war,  so  to  injure  him  as  to  produce  weak- 
ness and  weariness,  and  so  to  increase  that  weakness  and  weariness  as 
to  bring  him  nearer  to  submission — unless  this  effect  be  caused,  the 
operations  themselves,  however  brilliant  or  glorious,  must  be  held  to 
have  failed  in  their  object.  To  kill,  barn,  destroy,  capture,  and  pro- 
claim victory  is  but  to  have  caused  the  submission  of  the  enemy's 
naval  forces  immediately  affected,  and,  unless  it  has  so  considerable  an 
effect  on  the  enemy's  Government  as  to  bring  the  latter  appreciably 
nearer  to  submission,  is  less  a  proper  occasion  for  joy  and  triu.nph 
than  for  sadness  and  shame.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  not 
with  the  defeated  commanders,  but  with  the  enemy's  Government,  that 
the  decision  rests ;  and  that  the  loss  of  a  ship,  of  a  fleet,  or  even  of  a 
whole  navy  may  conceivably  leave  that  Government  so  uninjured  in  its 

•  **  The  Gun,  Ram,  and  Torpedo."  Prize  Essay  by  Commander  Gerarl  H.  U.  Noel,  R.N. 
London  :  J.  Griffin  k  Co.     1874. 
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material  resoarces,  so  nnimpaired  in  its  power  to  levy  men  and  money, 
as  to  be  of  no  present  effect  in  inducing  it  to  seek  peace.  This  was 
so  with  Trafalgar,  which,  although  the  most  complete  naval  victory  of 
modern  times,  so  little  availed  to  bring  Napoleon  to  submission  that 
it  was  immediately  followed,  only  six  weeks  later,  by  his  victory  of 
Austerlitz,  which,  in  Pitt's  words,  ''  rolled  up  the  map  of  Europe,'^ 
was  succeeded  by  his  victory  of  Friedland  in  June  1807,  and  his 
alliance  with  the  Russian  Emperor  at  Tilsit,  and  was  followed,  not  by 
peace,  but  by  precisely  eight  years  of  incessant  war,  ending  only  in 
Napoleon's  defeat  at  Leipzig  in  1813.  That  which  did  affect  and  effect 
the  final  end  and  object  of  the  war  was  the  incessant  sap  of  the  enemy's 
trade  which  followed  Trafalgar ;  the  denial  and  almost  complete  pre- 
vention of  all  international  intercourse  by  sea,  brought  about  by  the 
unobtrusive  yet  constant  action  of  British  cruisers  and  privateers  ;  the 
consequent  enormous  raising  of  prices  on  the  enemy's  subjects,  and 
the  resulting  distress  and  diminution  of  their  taxable  capacity.  That 
it  was  which  in  1810  and  1811  was  felt  so  much  by  Russia  that  she 
rather  chose  to  break  with  Napoleon  than  continue  its  endurance ;  that 
it  was  which  really  brought  about  Napoleon's  disastrous  Moscow  cam- 
paign and  the  sixth  coalition,  which  ruined  him.  In  short,  where 
Trafalgar  had  failed,  capture  of  property  and  stoppage  of  trade  suc- 
ceeded ;  for  while  the  former  brought  great  glory  yet  had  little  effect, 
the  latter  had  great  effect  though  it  brought  little  glory.  The  states- 
man who  would  shape  means  to  ends  must  therefore  value  the  latter 
far  more  than  the  former,  though  he  will  not  forget  that  the  former 
helped  much  to  render  the  latter  possible.  The  naval  officer  and  the 
student  theorists  and  prophets  of  naval  warfare — whether  professional 
or  amateur — have,  however,  naturally  enough  (with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Captain  Mahan),  rather  dwelt  upon  the  former  than  the  latter, 
and  do  still  so  dwell,  as  though  to  show  the  eternal  truth  of  the 
Preacher's  most  touching  and  pathetic  parable : 

"  There  was  a  little  city,  and  few  men  within  it ;  and  there  came  a  great 
king  against  it,  and  besieged  it,  and  built  great  bulwarks  against  it.  Now 
there  was  found  in  it  a  poor  wise  man,  and  he  by  his  wisdom  delivered  the 
city ;  yet  no  man  remembered  that  same  poor  man." 

Finally — and  here,  indeed,  seems  to  be  the  root  of  the  whole 
matter — ^there  have  arisen  strange  new  conceptions  of  the  very  nature 
of  war  itself.  Not  alone  in  the  popular  mind,  but  also  among  certain 
politicians  and  certain  students  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  animated  by  a 
desire  to  "  humanise  war,"  there  has  been  revived  the  notion  which 
constantly  recurred  during  the  Middle  Ages,  that  war  might  be 
restricted  in  its  operations  to  a  selected  few  persons  only  of  the 
nations  involved.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  indeed,  the  suggestion  was 
that  national  disputes  should  be  settled  by  single  combat  between  the 
[sovereigns,  and  solemn  proposals  of  personal  duels  to  this  effect  were 
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many  times  made  by  one  sovereign  to  another.  The  modern  form  of 
the  notion,  how^ever,  does  not  push  it  so  far,  and,  instead  of  suggesting 
that  war  may  be  redaced  to  a  dael  between  two  sovereigns,  is  limited 
to  the  suggestion  that  it  may  be  redaced  to  a  dnel  between  Govern- 
ments— ^inclnding  their  whole  military  and  naval  forces,  but  no 
others — while  the  peoples  are  left  aside  at  peace  with  each  other, 
continuing  relations  of  amity,  carrying  on  their  trade  and  fulfilling 
their  contracts  each  with  the  other  as  though  no  war  existed, 
though  the  attempt  at  the  Conference  of  Brussels  of  1874  to  make 
an  advance  towards  this  notion  ended  in  foredoomed  failure,  the 
inherent  contradictions  and  absurdities  of  the  notion  itself  have  not 
prevented  it  from  gaining  advocates,  who  apparently  have  never  asked 
themselves  whether,  and  if  so,  how,  a  Government  can  be  dissociated 
from  its  people ;  how  a  Government  can  exist  at  all  without  a  people ; 
what  a  Government  is,  except  the  power  of  levying  men  and  money 
from  its  people ;  whether  it  would  or  could  suffice  to  vanquish  one 
Government  with  its  one  army  and  navy,  when  (as,  indeed,  happened 
in  France  in  1870)  it  might  be  succeeded  by  another  Government 
with  another  army  and  navy,  and  that  by  another  until  the  people 
(to  whom  at  last  it  must  all  come)  were  exhausted  ;  or  whether  it  is 
conceivable  that  out  of  every  ten  of  the  people  one  should  be 
engaged  in  killing  and  injuring  the  enemy,  while  the  other  nine  are 
eng^aged  in  keeping  him  alive  and  assisting  him ;  that  the  people 
should  be  divided  into  two  parts,  and  that  each  part  should  be 
invited  to.  act,  not  with,  but  against  the  other ;  whether,  in  short,  it 
is  conceivable  that  civil  war  should  always  and  of  necessity  be  added 
to  foreign  war  ?  **  Why,"  asks  Dr.  Macdonell  (in  a  lecture  delivered 
at  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  in  July  1898),  '*  why,  when 
yon  come  to  think  of  it,  should  the  payment  of  debts  due  by  the 
subjects  of  one  belligerent  to  the  subjects  of  another  be  either  voided 
or  suspended  ?  "  One  might  as  reasonably  ask  why,  when  you  come 
to  think  of  it,  the  subjects  of  one  belligerent  should  be  sent  to  shoot 
the  subjects  of  another,  or  why  the  subjects  of  the  one  should  go  on 
paying  taxes  to  furnish  means  for  the  destruction  of  the  subjects  of 
the  other.  Is  it  reasonable,  or  humane,  or  consistent,  or  anything 
but  absurd  that  there  should  be  hatred  and  war  between  Governments 
and  armies,  and  yet  amity  and  peace  between  the  subjects,  who  alone 
furnish  the  means  of  maintaining  those  Governments  and  armies  ? 
Can  there  be,  in  short,  any  war  at  all  that  does  not  amount  to  a 
contest  between  the  whole  nation  on  one  side  and  the  whole  nation  on 
the  other  ?  If  there  can,  the  conditions  of  that  war  have  never  yet 
been  formulated,  and  the  only  attempts  that  have  been  made  to 
approach  their  formulation,  contemplate  what  is  not  war  at  all.  Still 
less  has  any  such  war  ever  been  waged  as  one  involving  an  official 
war  together  with  a   popular  peace.     It  has,    indeed,    occasionally 
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sailed  the  pnrpoee  of  an  aggressor  to  profess  the  parpoae,  bat  the 
j^ractice  has  as  invariably  fdkified  the  profession.  The  ^*  Guerre  aoz 
palais,  paix  k  la  chanmi^re  "  of  the  French  Bevolation  destroyed  ten 
ihoosand  cottages  for  one  palace,  and  killed  a  hundred  thoosand 
cottagers  for  one  prince.  The  King  of  Prassia's  proclamation  on 
invading  France  in  Aogast  1870  was : 

*•  Je  fais  la  guorre  aux  soldats  at  non  aux  citoyens  fran^ais,"  and  added, 
"  eeux-ci  continueront,  par  consequent,  k  jouir  d'une  complete  securitd  pour 
?9ors  personnes  et  leurs  biens  aussi  loDgtemps  qu*ils  ne  me  priveront  eux- 
jucmas,  par  des  entreprises  hostiles  centre  les  troupes  allemandes,  da  droit 
de  leur  accorder  ma  protection." 

Tet  in  November  the  Prassian  Minister  of  War,  then  in  Versailles, 
erdered  that  ''  all  valuables  fonnd  in  honses  deserted  by  their 
ewoers,  if  not  reclaimed  within  a  certain  time,  were  to  be  con- 
fecated  for  the  benefit  of  the  war-chest '' ;  while  Bismarck  was 
askiog,  "  Why  do  they  continue  to  make  prisoners  ?  They  should 
have  shot  down  the  whole  twelve  hundred  one  after  the  other."* 
Tne  American  Greneral  Sheridan,  then  with  the  German  armies,  had 
pflreviously,  in  conversation  with  Bismarck,  put  his  view  of  war 
thus  :  '^  The  proper  strategy  consists  in  the  first  place  in  inflicting  as 
telling  blows  as  possible  upon  the  enemy's  army,  and  then  in  causing 
the  inhabitants  so  much  sufTering  that  they  must  long  for  peace  and 
force  their  Government  to  demand  it.  The  people  must  be  left 
xwthing  but  their  eyes  to  weep  with  over  the  war " — a  frank  yet 
hardly  exaggerated  statement  of  the  sharpest  and  shortest  way  with 
war,  which,  as  it  recalled  the  devastation  of  the  Shenandoah  valley, 
EO  it  was  pursued  by  Germany  in  France  whenever  (as  at  Bazeilles) 
the  German  generals  thought  it  expedient.  And  the  final  and  crown- 
ing commentary  on  the  Emperor's  proclamation  was  the  exaction  from 
France  of  that  war  indemnity  of  £200,000,000,  every  penny  of  which 
was  supplied  by  the  citizens  who  had  been  promised  '*  complete 
security  for  their  persons  and  their  property,"  and  not  one  penny  by 
the  soldiers  against  whom  alone  the  war  was  professed  to  be  made ! 

The  grounds,  indeed,  on  which  it  can  justly  or  reasonably  be 
elaimed  that  the  citizen  shall  be  exempted  from  the  war  so  long  as  he 
28  unofficial  and  un-uniformed,  while  the  citizen  official  or  uniformed 
is  to  remain  subject  thereto,  appear  upon  inquiry  to  be  slender  indeed. 
?or  it  is  the  former  citizen  who  creates  the  latter,  who  pays  him, 
uniforms  him,  and  provides  him  with  the  implements  of  destruction, 
who  renews  those  implements  as  they  fail,  who  renews  the  men  them- 
selves as  they  are  killed,  and  who  reserves  for  those  of  them  who 
fail  or  fly  his  severest  blame,  for  those  of  them  who  succeed  or  conquer 
his  greatest  praise  and  his  highest  honour?.  The  soldier  or  the  sailor 
vho  fights  is  but  the  instrument  of  the  citizen  who  pays  ;  and  if  we 

•  »' Bismarck."    Bj  M.  Bnsch.    Vol.  i.  pp.  170,  280. 


_  is  mast  apportioti  tbe  guilt  of  war  as  between  them,  it  is  apon  the 
citi^sen  that  the  greater  share  of  the  gnilt  must  rest,  tipon  the  citizen 
that  the  greater  portion  of  any  puniahment  for  gailt  should  justly  fall. 
Without  the  wealth  of  the  citizen  to  supply  that  money  which  has 
been  called  the  sinews  of  war,  not  a  soldier  could  take  the  field  nor  a 
nailor  leave  port ;  nay,  neither  of  them  could  so  much  as  have  come 
into  existence  as  either  soldier  or  sailor.  The  six  successive  coalitions 
against  France  formed  during  the  twenty  years  from  1793  to  1813  were 
mainly  supported  by  subventions  from  the  wealth  of  England;  it  was 
tliase  subsidies  alone  that  enabled  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  to  put 
troops  into  the  field  ;  and  although  not  an  Eoglish  soldier  was  present 
at  most  of  those  battles,  it  was  England  who  was  always  the  principal 
and  most  terrible  enemy  by  whom  Napoleon  found  himself  encoun- 
t^rfd  at  Aofeterlitz,  at  Ejlaa,  at  Friedland,  at  Wagraro,  and  at  Leipzig. 
None  better  than  he  knew,  nor  oftener  said,  that  the  true  source  of 
the  resistance  he  encountered  in  Europe  was  the  wealth  of  Eo gland ; 
neither  was  any  one  of  his  purposes  more  frankly  avowed  than  the 
purpose  of  destroying  that  wealth  by  striking  at  the  trade  which  he 
well  knew  to  be  its  origin,  and  of  thereby  stopping  the  apparently 
inexhaustible  How  of  guiueas  Fprioging  up  into  armed  Russians, 
Austrians,  and  Prussian?.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  he  saw  clearly 
and  judged  aright,  or  that  it  was  less  the  fightiog  soldiers  or  sailors 
than  the  tar- paying  citizens  of  Eo  gland  who  for  bo  many  years  kept 
alive  the  resistance  to  hia  ambitions  projects.  Here,  then,  it  is  the 
citizen  upon  whom,  not  principally  bot  exclusively,  the  guilt,  if  any, 
lay ;  upon  him  that  the  responsibility  fell. 

War  at  its  best  is  so  horrible,  so  lameutable,  s^  loathsome,  that 
every  mercifnl  and  generous  mind  must  eagerly  welcome  anything 
that  is  calculated  to  mitigate  its  severities  aud  to  alleviate  its  horrors. 
Whether,  however,  such  a  device  as  the  Geneva  Convention,  which 
purports  to  relieve  an  army  of  tho  care  of  its  own  wounded,  and  thus 
to  sot  it  by  so  much  the  more  free  to  continue  its  wounding  and 
•laughtering  work;  or  such  a  device  as  the  St  Petersburg  Convention, 
which  prohibits  the  use  of  an  explosive  ballet  weighing  less  than 
nine-tenths  of  a  pound  (400  grammes),  but  allows  its  use  if  of  any 
greater  weight — whether  these  are  real  alleviations  of  war,  or  are  not 
rather  astute  contrivances  for  other  ends,  has  been  doubted  and  may 
be  doubtful*  On  the  other  hand,  the  military  usages,  which  allow 
»>3ie  methods  of  injury  in  war  and  forbid  others,  and  which,  bo  far 
as  they  forbid,  are  held  to  be  merciful  alleviatione  of  warfare — these 
have  always  been  shifting  and  variable,  differing  with  the  different 
spirit  of  diti'erent  ages,  bat  tendiog  ulwaya  to  condemn  the  new  devices 
of  mechanical  ingenuity  and  so  to  deprive  of  its  advantages  the  nation 
most  excelling  in  thut  iDgenuity,  Thus  in  the  twelfth  century  the 
nsw  crossbow  was  condemned  by  the  Church  a?   an  arm  odious  to 
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Gk)cl,  while  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  musket  was  equally  condemned 
for  an  unlawful  weapon,  so  that  even  Bayard,  the  chevalier  sans,  peur 
et  sayis  reproche,  ordered  all  musketeers  who  fell  into  his  hands  to  be 
slain  without  mercy.  In  their  modem  form,  these  usages  forbid  the 
use  of  poison  or  of  poisoned  weapons^  the  mutilation  of  the  dead,  the 
maiming  or  killing  of  unarmed  prisoners,  and  the  slaughter  of 
the  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle.  But  it  must  always  be  remem- 
bered that  they  forbid  these  acts  only  when  they  are  unnecessary,  and 
when  they  are  consequently  merely  wanton  barbarities ;  that  the  acts- 
themselves  are  not  prohibited  when  they  are  requisite  for  self-pre- 
servation ;  and  that  the  only  judge  whether  they  are  requisite  or  not 
is  the  soldier  who  commits  them.  Thus  the  slaughter  of  the  wounded 
— probably  the  most  cruel  of  all — is  permitted,  and,  indeed,  dictated, 
when  the  security  of  the  victor  is  held  by  that  victor  to  require  it^ 
and  it  was  carried  out  probably  to  a  greater  extent  than  waa 
ever  before  known  in  modern  times,  no  longer  ago  than  at  the 
battle  of  Offldurman  in  September  1898.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  be 
held  that  in  war  all  acts  are  lawful,  though  all  are  not  expedient ;. 
that  the  expediency  of  them  depends  mainly  on  the  probability  of 
retaliation  in  kind ;  and  that  of  this  expediency  there  can  be  no  other 
judge  than  the  perpetrator  of  the  act  himself.  These  attempts,  there- 
fore, to  alleviate  the  horrors  of  war  are  as  casual  and  uncertain  as 
they  are  incomplete  and  unsatisfying. 

It  would  rather  seem  that  any  attempts  to  seek  a  mitigation  of  the 
horrors  of  war  should  be  made  in  quite  other  directions  than  in  those 
hitherto  so  lamely  followed.  Bather  should  ingenuity  in  the  invention 
of  new  and  more  awful  methods  of  destruction  be  encouraged  than 
discouraged,  rather  should  the  use  of  all  weapons  be  allowed  without 
stint,  and  new  and  more  deadly  weapons  added  thereto.  If,  as  may 
possibly  be,  we  at  last  arrive  at  a  point  when  a  chemist,  innocent  of 
gold  lace  and  cock's  feathers,  but  armed  with  formulae,  shall  be  capable 
of  destroying  armies  off  the  face  of  the  earth  by  simply  mixing  powders 
against  them,  that  chemist  should  rather  be  encouraged  than  dis- 
couraged, for  war  and  the  soldier's  trade  could  hardly  survive  him, 
and  the  horrors  of  both  would  then,  indeed,  be  mitigated  to  some 
purpose. 

And  meantime  it  would  also  seem  that  within  the  notions  now 
current  and  the  rules  now  agreed  to,  the  most  effectual  methods  of 
alleviating  the  horrors  of  war  will  be  such  methods  as  will  render  the 
war  most  effective  and  therefore  most  short ;  such  methods  as  are  most 
effectually  directed,  not  so  much  at  the  soldier  and  sailor,  who  are  but 
instruments,  but  at  the  citizen,  who  is  their  creator,  supporter,  paymaster^ 
inciter,and  rewarder — not,indeed,at  the  citizen's  life, but  at  what  touches 
him  more  nearly,  his  pocket;  that  war,  in  fine,  should  be  directed  at  the 
material  resources  of  the  so-called  non-combatant,  that  his  prosperity 
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shonld  be  impaired,  his  power  of  paying  taxes  diminished,  and  his 
patience  and  endorance  so  exhansted  that  he  is  driven  to  hate  the 
war  and  to  sigh  for  peace.  If  this  can  be  effected  with  the  citizen, 
the  soldier  and  the  sailor  cannot  and  will  not  long  survive  as  com- 
batants in  the  war ;  and  if  there  are  means  whereby  the  citizen — 
who  is  the  real  villain  of  the  piece — can  be  reached  in  his  pocket, 
without  the  soldier  or  sailor — who  is  the  deluded  victim  of  the 
piece — ^being  necessarily  touched  at  all,  then  these  means  are,  of  all 
others,  those  that  should  be,  those  that  must  be,  preferentially  adopted 
by  the  just,  merciful,  and  business-like  warrior  who  would  seek  to 
reach  the  real  supporters  of  the  war,  to  injure  them  in  the  most 
effectual  and  least  cruel  manner,  and  thus  to  obtain  that  submission 
of  the  enemy  which — which  alone,  and  not  slaughter,  nor  even 
glory — is  the  final  end  to  be  sought. 

Thomas  Gibson  Bo\\xes. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  MONOPOLY  IN 
BRITISH  INDUSTRY. 


THE  theoretic  ecoaomists  have  justified  competition  in  indostryand 
commerce  by  the  social  advantage  arising  from  the  elimination  of 
the  unfit  by  competitors  more  able  to  cope  with  difficnlties  and  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  consumers.  These  successful  individuals  in 
their  turn  must  yield  to  more  able  and  better  equipped  crUrepreneurs^ 
and  in  this  way  the  progressive  improvement  of  industry  is  ensured  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned  except  those  employers  who  go  down 
in  the  struggle.  In  practice  it  has  turned  out  that  in  most  industries 
victory  has  been  with  the  large  establishments,  for  in  the  ''  beneficent 
private  war "  of  trade  economic  law  is  on  the  side  of  the  big  bat- 
talions and  the  long  purse.  In  the  lowering  of  prices  through 
competition  and  the  steady  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest  the  income  of 
the  manufacturer  or  trader  could  only  be  kept  up  by  a  large  turnover 
at  a  low  rate  of  profit  taking  the  place  of  a  small  turnover  at  a  high 
rate.  The  costliness  of  improved  machinery  and  the  expense  of 
initiating  new  processes  alike  necessitated  the  larger  outlays  of  capital 
which  the  development  of  the  joint-stock  system  made  possible  by 
permitting  the  aggregation  of  small  savings.  The  ruin  of  the  small 
industry  was  completed  by  the  greater  eflBciency  of  the  large  system 
{dcT  Orossbdrieb) — the  saving  in  management,  superintendence,  and 
advertising,  the  better  division  of  labour,  and  the  application  of  a 
higher  grade  of  brain-power  than  could  find  scope  in  mere  huckstering. 
So  long  as  competition  continues  there  is  theoretically  no  limit  to  the 
growth  of  the  business  unit  and  the  concomitant  diminution  of  the 
number  of  directors  of  industry,  except  the  limit  of  the  amount  of 
trade  which  can  be  efficiently  controlled  by  one  head.  Even  this 
limit  is  put  far  off  by  the  evolution  of  a  complex  division  of  manage- 
ment, such  as  is  shown  in  any  large  railway.  As  Bagehot  pointed  out. 
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the  commercial  man  whose  iimd  is  taken  op  with  the  details  of  hia 
LusiQess  is  doomed  to  failure.  Not  the  smallest  advantage  of  a  gigantic 
busiaess  is  that  it  requires  an  organisation  which  ceta  free  the  finest 
l>raia  to  devise  the  large  moveraente  of  trade.  The  experienco  of  the 
United  States,  with  its  immense  trusts  controlling  whole  iadiistries  in 
America  and  even  extending  their  operations  to  Earope,  appears  to  juh- 
tify  this  prospect  of  the  emergence  of  gigantic  private  monopolies ;  but 
nevertheless  its  truth  as  regards  England  has  been  vehemently  denied* 
Trusts  are  notoriously  fostered  by  the  protective  system  of  taxation  in 
America,  and  it  has  consequently  been  supposed  that  the  free- trade 
system  of  this  country  with  its  full  admission  of  foreign  competition 
would  prevent  the  development  of  great  restrictive  combinations. 
Moreover,  the  law-abiding  instincts  of  our  people,  which  have  formed 
themselves  side  by  side  with  the  slow  growth  of  industry,  woulcJ 
render  impossible  the  lawless  practices  by  which  American  trusts  often 
crushed  their  trade  rivals,  and  the  greed  for  money  has  never  reajhed 
in  this  country  the  height  to  which  it  has  attained  across  the  Atlantic. 
These  considerations,  backed  by  the  practical  example  of  the  failure  of 
the  Salt  Union,  have  seemed  to  justify  the  contention  of  those  who 
maintain  that  trusts  will  not  tloarish  on  English  eoiL 

A  closer  examination  of  the  facts  of  English  indastry  of  to-day  givea 
a  check  to  such  complacent  conclasions.  Traders  are  not  in  basinesa 
for  philanthropic  purposes  or  to  make  manifest  tlie  efficiency  of  com- 
petition. A'i  long  as  they  find  that  incomes  can  be  made  and  wealth 
accumulated  at  the  expense  of  their  rivals  so  laiig  will  they  wage  war 
against  them,  hut  when  the  cutting  of  prices  has  reduced  profits  to 
the  vanishing  point  a  truce  will  be  called,  especially  if  in  the  progress 
of  trade  the  number  of  competitors  has  been  brought  down  to  a  figure 
which  makes  agreement  possible.  The  tendency  thee  will  be,  not  to 
merease  the  virulence  of  competition,  but  to  deprive  the  consumer  of 
its  benefits  by  interp>sing  a  barrier  to  the  fall  of  prices.  This  is  the 
characteristic  featare  of  the  trading  world  to-day. 

In  the  retail  trade  competition  appears  to  rule  supreme.  There  the 
small  man  still  retains  a  footing,  though  with  a  desperate  struggle  and 
at  the  cost  of  all  efficiency.  The  cutting  of  prices  is  made  plain  to 
every  man  and  woman,  for  everything  is  marked  down  to  something 
three- farthings  in  order  to  tempt  buyers.  Quality  is  sacrificed  in  tho 
desire  to  snatch  a  profit,  and  the  customer  ignorant  of  technical 
differences  is  driven  to  eeek  cheapness  only  and  chance  the  rest.  In 
London  alone  40  per  cent,  of  general  shopkeepers  live  in  that  condi- 
Hon  which  Mr.  Charles  Booth  grades  as  **  crowded,*'  and  yet  in  retail 
businesses  almost  fabulous  fortunes  are  made.  The  retail  trade  is 
to-day  passing  through  an  industrial  revolution  similar  to  that  which 
manufacture  experienced  in  the  early  years  of  this  century,  and  the 
.small  shopkeeper  is  the  analogue  of  the  hand- loom  weaver.     Large^ 
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bnsineBses  like  Marshall  &  Snelgrove's,  Peter  Robinson's,  Lipton's 
obtain  an  ever-increasing  share  of  trade,  for,  among  other  reasons,  a 
well-known  or  well-advertised  name  is  taken  as  a  guarantee  of  quality. 
Establishments  like  the  various  **  Stores/'  Whiteley's,  Spiers  &  Ponds', 
and  other  **  universal  providers/'  where  a  number  of  different  but 
co-ordinate  businesses  are  congregated  under  the  same  roof,  like  so 
many  markets,  are  a  never-ceasing  source  of  wonderment  to  visitors  to 
London,  especially  to  continental  socialists,  to  whom  they  appear  to 
realise  some  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  dreams.  The  growing  trade  done  by 
such  houses  is  shown  by  the  rise  of  Lipton's  profits  from  £68,000  in 
1890  to  £176,900  in  1897.  The  joint-stock  company  system  has 
spread  to  distributive  businesses.  To  the  boom  in  breweries  has 
succeeded  a  boom  in  groceries,  and  the  capitalisation  of  stores  and 
trading  companies  in  the  grocery,  provision,  meat,  oil,  and  drug  trades 
in  the  two  years  1896-7  was  over  £18,000,000.  One  well-known 
company  has  a  capital  of  a  million,  and  another  of  two  and  a  half 
millions.  These  large  firms  spread  by  setting  up  branches  in  both 
town  and  country,  so  that  nowhere  is  the  private  shopkeeper  secure 
from  their  competition,  and  modem  facilities  for  transport  further 
increase  the  scope  of  their  activity.  The  prospectus  of  Lipton's, 
Limited,  for  instance,  shows  seventy-two  branches  in  London  and  181 
in  the  provinces.  The  number  of  establishments  run  by  half-a-dozen 
grocery  companies  would  in  themselves  supply  a  large  community,  and 
the  cheap  restaurants  of  London  are  in  the  hands  of  four  or  five  firms. 
The  London  milk  trade  is  in  the  same  condition,  and  chemists  and 
tobacconists  also  have  to  face  the  same  form  of  competition.  One 
tobacco  company  alone  has  over  a  hundred  branches. 

The  tendency  towards  monopoly  is  thus  sufficiently  evident,  but  in 
dealing  with  the  cutting  of  prices  we  come  face  to  face  with  some 
interesting  arrangements.  Retailers  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
competition  has  reached  the  point  where  it  is  no  longer  profitable, 
and  that  combination  is  a  more  effective  way  of  obtaining  a  steady 
income.  In  the  grocery,  tobacconist,  chemist,  and  baking  branches 
of  the  shop  trades  the  traders  are  grouped  into  local  trade  associations 
of  more  or  less  strength,  and  these,  again,  are  federated  nationally. 
These  bodies  put  pressure  on  railway  companies  to  obtain  reductions 
of  rates^  and  on  Governments  to  avert  threatened  legislation;  they 
seek  to  remove  trade  abuses,  and  frequently  look  after  the  common 
interests  in  the  law  courts.  In  Scotland,  for  the  last  two  years,  the 
Traders'  Defence  Association  has  carried  on  a  vehement  campaign 
against  co-operative  stores,  and  tried  to  exclude  their  agents  from  the 
local  supply  markets.  The  grocers'  associations  rely  mainly  on  moral 
suasion  to  prevent  cutting,  but  in  various  places  local  price-lists  have 
been  agreed  on,  a  method  which  prevails  extensively  in  the  better 
organised  baking  trade.     The  daily  press  shows  how  the  price  of 
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bread  goes  up  nnirormly  over  a  district — ''it  has  been  agreed  to 
Ffldse,"  the  notice  asually  mns;  bat  the  pablic  rarely  saspects  the 
organisation  behind  the  innocent-looking  lines.  Shoald  any  baker 
break  away  from  the  list  price,  he  is  speedily  starved  ont  by  the 
combination  of^the  other  bakers  to  reduce  prices  still  lower.  In  the 
tobacco  trade  catting  has  not  been  satisfactorily  dealt  with,  owing  to 
the  strength  of  the  large  firms  which  indulge  in  the  practice. 

Chemists  and  druggists,  with  their  quasi-professional  status,  have  a 
more  efficient  organisation  than  any  of  the  other  retail  trades,  and 
their  habit  of  association  into  local  pharmaceutical  associations  and 
compulsory  membership  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  has  made 
them  readier  to  face  their  trade  problems.  In  addition  to  being  the 
poor  relations  of  the  medical  profession,  they  are  ordinary  shopkeepers 
in  relation  to  their  trade  in  patent  medicines  and  proprietary  articles. 
How  far  this  once  lucrative  basiness  has  suffered  from  the  competition 
of  **  drag  stores,"  grocers,  &c.,  is  evident  to  any  one  having  experience 
of  town  and  country  prices.  **  The  Proprietary  Articles  Trade  Asso- 
ciation/' consisting  of  both  wholesale  and  retail  chemists,  has  been 
formed  **  to  take  such  steps  as  the  association  may  be  advised  are  legal 
to  deal  with  extreme  cutting  of  prices,  and  to  give  advice  and  render 
a^istance  to  its  members  in  preventing  substitution '' — i,e,,  the  pushing 
of  some  other  article  in  place  of  that  asked  for.  The  members  bind 
themselves  not  to  sell  below  fixed  wholesale  and  retail  prices : 

**  The  plan  by  which  prices  are  secured  is  simple.  .  .  .  The  proprietors 
of  the  articles  upon  our  list  undertake  to  withhold  supplies  of  their  articles 
frotn  any  firm  selling  any  one  of  them  below  the  minimum  prices,  or  from 
any  firm  who  after  due  notice  supplies  such  a  cutter  with  any  of  the 
goods."  * 

Aiter  a  year's  work  the  association,  in  the  beginning  of  1897,  included 
over  1700  out  of  8000  retailers,  and  every  wholesale  patent  medicine 
house  in  London  with  one  exception.  It  also  runs  a  paper.  The  Anti- 
Cutting  Record,  Here  is  a  typical  advertisement  of  a  firm  belonging 
to  the  association : 

"  Limit  of  Cutting.     The  proprietors  hereby  give  notice  to  the  trade 

that  the  limit  of  *  cutting  '  prices  of 's has  been  fixed  as  under  : 

^d.  packets  to  be  sold  at  not  less  than  b\d.  .  .  .  Full  prices  to  be  obtained 
wherever  possible.  Furthermore,  any  chemist,  grocer,  or  stores  cutting 
below  these  prices  will  be  refused  supplies  direct  from  ourselves." 

Another  article  is  advertised  that  it  ''  shows  a  protected  profit  of 
33^  per  cent."  And  a  third  firm,  while  not  joining  the  asEoMation, 
announce  their  intention  of  meeting  the  difficulty 

^*  by  revising  our  terms  of   supply  to  the  trade  as  from  January  Ist  next, 

*   Phanitac4:utical  Journal f  Jar.  0,  1807. 
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and  by  making  an  appeal  ta  all  retailerei  not  to  sell  our  1«.  articles  below 
lO^c?.,  and  to  endeavour  by  mutual  agreement  to  make  the  minimum  price* 
11^.  .  .  .  asking  them  at  the  eame  time  to  get  full  prices  when  possible^ 
and  certivinly  for  bookings/' 

The  local  chemists^  associations  also  atilise  their  organisation  for  pur- 
poses of  co-operative  purchasing;  thus  the  Plymouth  and  District 
Association,  in  1897,  booght  over  £1000  worth  of  goods  in  this  way. 
Another  co-operative  undertaking  is  the  Chemists'  Aerated  Mineral 
Waters  Aesociation,  Limited,  which  has  4000  members,  all  chemists, 
and  eliminates  the  outside  manufacturer  by  making  mineral  watera 
for  disposal  to  members  only. 

The  retail  dealer  has  two  sources  of  profit — one  is  to  sell  dear,  tho^ 
other  is  to  buy  cheap.  The  greater  the  stress  of  competition,  the 
greater  is  the  pressure  they  put  on  the  wholesale  dealer,  who,  at  the 
same  time,  has  to  compete  for  custom  with  other  wholesale  dealer?, 
and  sees  his  whole  livelihood  increasingly  cut  away  by  large  firms^ 
dealing  directly  with  the  manufacturer.  The  wholesale  dealer  in  turn 
tries  to  put  off  the  burden  of  loss  on  the  manufacturer,  and  there  it 
tends  to  stay.  The  fixing  of  retail  prices  in  no  way  diminishes  the 
inducements  to  the  retailer  to  make  an  extra  profit  out  of  his  suppliers. 
Not  that  the  manufacturer  submits  tamely  to  the  reduction  of  hia 
gains ;  quite  the  contrary.  Before  his  cu&tomer  he  is  economically 
weak,  being  in  the  position  of  a  man  who  must  sell  at  once  to  a  maz^ 
who  is  under  no  necessity  to  buy  at  any  given  time,  or  from  any 
particular  person.  His  first  resort  is  usually  to  make  a  cut  off  wages^ 
but  an  obstacle  is  met  in  the  trade-unions  with  their  standard  rates. 
His  next  effort  is  to  attempt  to  oust  the  middleman  altogether,  and 
he  fills  the  commfrcial  press  with  complaints  about  the  iniquitous 
sucking-up  of  profits  indulged  in  by  that  individual  In  certain  new 
oommodities,  notably  in  the  cycle  and  sewing-machine  trades^  the 
middleman  has  been  eliminated,  and  the  manufacturer  deals  directly 
with  the  retailer  or  the  customer ;  the  same  is  mainly  true  where  the 
distributive  business  is  in  the  hands  of  large  firms.  The  large 
breweries,  again,  have  almost  wiped  out  the  private  publican,  by 
taking  over  licences  through  their  nominees  and  converting  public- 
bouses  into  **  tied  houses,"  bound  to  sell  only  particular  kinds  of 
liquor.  Some  of  the  large  millers  are  getting  a  similar  control  over 
the  baking  trade  by  setting  up  employees  of  their  own  in  "  tied "" 
shops,  or  by  granting  credit  on  condition  of  exclusive  dealing.  But 
where  and  in  so  far  as  retailers  are  small  men,  middlemen  perform  a 
useful  function  by  obviating  the  need  for  an  army  of  travellers,  and 
cannot  be  abolished.  The  aggregation  of  subordinate  industries  is 
another  method  which  every  manufacturer  now  adopts  in  order  to 
save  profits.  A  shipbuilding  firm,  for  example,  now  engages  men  oP 
several  hundred    different   trades,  from    upholstery  to  engineering.. 
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These  are  collective  methods  of  nnifying  basiness  by  etiminating^ 
onneceBsary  olassea  of  entrepreneurs^  bat  the  manafactarer,  in  an  indi* 
vidaalist  manner,  also  seeks  to  protect  himself  by  patents  and  trade 
marks,  by  making  his  goods  proprietary  articles,  by  skilful  advertising, 
and  by  seeking  new^  markets.  He  has  sacceeded  so  far  that  in  the 
grocery  trade  the  shopkeeper  is  in  most  instances  no  longer  an  expert 
tradesman,  bat  an  unskilled  labourer,  who  hands  aoross  the  counter 
So-and-so's  tea,  or  such-and-such  a  brand  of  soap,  as  requested  by 
the  customer.  Patent  and  proprietary  articles  are  the  most,  in  fact 
almost  the  only,  profitable  branch  of  manufacture ;  but  a  patent  is 
only  a  source  of  extra  profit  while  it  is  private,  and  a  proprietary 
article  may  at  any  time  be  driven  out  by  some  new  favourite.  The 
search  for  fresh  markets  ungoverned  by  competition  is  no  easy  matter 
and  often  involves  questions  of  high  politics.  The  mani^acturer, 
therefore,  finds  himself  forced  to  use  against  the  retailer  the  same 
weapon  which  the  retailer  has  taken  up  against  the  consumer — namely^ 
combination. 

This  new  phase  o{  trade  has  not  yet  been  submitted  to  sufficient 
economic  investigation,  and  as  the  various  arrangements  are  not  always 
proclaimed  from  the  housetops  precise  information  is  lacking.     Single 
amalgamations,  while  not  entirely  excluding  competition,  control  the 
screw,  cotton,  thread,  salt,   alkali,  and  india-rubber  tyre  industries. 
In  other  cases  a  formal  or  informal  agreement  pf  masters  fixes  prices ;. 
thus  in  the  hollow- ware  trade  (metal  utensils)  prices  are  arranged  by 
an  informal  ring  of  a  dozen  Birmingham  firms.     Similarly  there  is 
no  open  market  in  antimony,  nickel,  mercury,  lead  pipes,  fish  supply, 
and  petroleum.     Steel  and  iron  rails  are  controlled   by  an  English 
rail  ring,  which  so  manages  matters  that  it  is  undersold  by  American, 
Belgian,  and  German  competitors.     All  the  largest  firms  in  the  news- 
paper making  industry  have  just  consolidated  their  interests  into  one 
large  combination.     In  the  engineering  trade  twenty-four  firms  have 
a  subscribed    capital    of    £14,245,000.     In  1897  Armstrong  &  Co. 
absorbed  Whit  worth  &  Co.,  raising  their  capital  to  £4,210,000  in  the^ 
process.     Yickers  &  Co.,  the  armour-plate  manufacturers,  are  another 
example  of  a  very  large  amalgamation.     In  the  spring  of  1897  they 
bought  up  the  Naval  Construction  and  Armaments  Co.,  and  later  they 
acquired  the  Maxim-Nordenfelt  Guns  and  Ammunition  Co.     Now  they 
boast    of    being   the  only  firm  capable  of   turning  out  a  battleship 
complete  in  every  respect.     The  most  noteworthy  examples  of  combi- 
nation, however,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Birmingham  staple  trades  and 
in  the  textile  industries. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Smith,  the  author  of  the  Birmingham  scheme  of  trade 
combination,  said  in  January  1898 : 

'<In  these  combined  trades  there  are  about  500  employers  and  about 
VOL.  LXXV.  2  B 
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20,000  workpeople.  It  was  first  adopted  seven  years  ago  in  the  metallie 
bedstead  tiude,  and  has  been  so  successful  in  that  industry  that  the  trade 
is  to-day  one  of  the  most  envied  in  the  country.  Since  then  it  has  been 
tried  by  the  makers  of  spring  mattresses,  cased  tubes,  spun  mounts,  rolled 
metal,  brass  wire,  metal  tubes,  iron,  iron  and  brass,  and  brass  fenders,  china 
furniture,  electrical  fittings,  marl  for  pottery  ware,  common  building  bricks, 
and  iron,  brass,  and  electroplated  coffin  handle  plates  and  ornaments. 
Amongst  other  manufacturers  who  are  taking  it  up  are  the  makers  of  jet  and 
Rockingham  ware  (potteries),  galvanised  hollow-ware,  and  brass  and  iron 
pins.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  that  it  is  suitable  for  any  particular 
trade  only,  while  the  fact  that  it  has  never  failed  in  any  trade  in  which  its 
principles  and  methods  have  been  fully  adopted  is  a  sufficient  testimony  to 
its  claim  for  full  consideration." 

The  scheme  is  based  on  the  necessity  for  combination  among  both 
employers  and  employed,  and  on  the  recognition  of  the  trath  abont 
competition. 

'*  The  real  cause  of  small  profits,  and,  in  most  cases,  inadequate  wages,  has 
been  the  insane  and  altogether  unnecessary  competition  at  home.  The 
manufacturers  who  are  chiefly  to  blame  do  not  make  in  Germany — ^they  are 
named  Smith  and  Jones,  and  they  are  our  next-door  neighbours.  This  is 
not  a  mere  expression  of  opinion.  It  comes  as  the  result  of  experience 
gained  by  means  which  may  fairly  be  called  exceptional,  if  not  absolutely 
unique.  The  seci*ets  of  many  trades  have  been  laid  bare,  the  circumstances 
thoroughly  examined,  and  the  common  delusions  dispelled,  before  this  con- 
clusion has  been  gradually  accepted.  Before  we  trouble  ourselves  about  undue 
competition  abroad  it  is  necessary  to  control  suicidal  competition  at  home.  In 
the  carrying  out  of  the  plan  to  which  these  conclusions  lead  it  is  necessary 
to  establish  a  good  trade  union  on  either  side.  The  next  step  is  to  care- 
fully ascertain  the  real  cost  of  production  of  every  article  the  selling  price 
of  which  is  to  be  controlled,  and  to  ^:l  the  right  proportion  of  profit  which 
must  at  least  be  obtained.  This  is  done  on  a  system  which  does  not 
stereotype  selling  prices  or  prevent  the  manufacture  of  cheaper  articles  :  it 
only  insists  upon  the  cost,  whatever  it  may  be,  being  taken  out  on  prescribed 
lines  and  the  right  proportion  of  profit  being  added  to  the  cost,  whatever 
it  may  be." 

These  legitimate  prices  are  fixed  by  committees  which  examine  all 
the  conditions  of  manufacture. 

"  Having  arrived  at  selling  prices  an  alliance  between  the  two  associations 
or  unions  is  brought  about.  Actual  wages  are  left  where  they  are,  with  an 
arrangement  that  while  the  alliance  continues  they  shall  never  be  reduced, 
excepting  at  the  workers*  own  request,  for  some  special  purpose.  And  a 
bonus  on  these  wages  is  paid,  such  bonus  to  be  regulated  in  the  future  on 
a  sliding  scale  as  profits  increase  or  decrease,  the  first  bonus  never  to  be 
removed  unless  by  the  consent  of  the  workpeople,  for  a  special  purpose." 

Disputes  between  employers  and  workmen  are  dealt  with  by  con- 
ciliation boards,  which  have  managed  to  compose  all  differences  with- 
out requiring  the  aid  of  outside  arbitration.  Usually  an  immediate 
bonus  on  wages  of  10  per  cent,  has  been  given.  It  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  agreement  that  the  members  of  the  employers'  association 
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contract  to   employ  only  members  of  the  trade  Dnioiij  and  that  the 

Met  bind   themselveB  not  to  work  for  "  any  manafacfcurer  who  is 

3t  a  member  of  the   Manufacturers*   Association  or   is  selling  his 

is  at  lower  prices  than  those  which  from  time  to  time  are  decided 

ipon  " — to  qnote  the  words  of  the  Cased  Tabe  Agreement.     Manu- 

'factnrers  who  refused  to  enter  the  combination   are   only  allowed  to 

join  afterwards  on  payment  of  a  heavy  fine,      Mr.  Smith  continues  : 

'^  A  special  committee  is  appointed  in  each  trade,  whose  duty  it  is  to  obtain 
returns  from  the  members  as  to  the  condition  of  foreign  trading,  and  to 
recommend  from  time  to  time  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  unitedly 
to  meet  foreign  competition.  This  is  done  sometimes  by  reducing  selling 
prices  in  some  particular  market  only,  by  trading  as  an  association  instead 
of  afi  individuals,  or  even  b}^  manufacturing  in  some  country  when  nothing 
^Ise  is  possible.  .  .  .  Some  of  these  associations  have  strengthened  their 
position  by  forming  alliances  with  those  trades  which  supply  them  with 
inaterials." 

Ontaide  the  metal  trades  an  alliance  exactly  on  the  Birmingham 
model  waa  entered  into  between  the  Master  Dyers*  Association  in  the 

eet  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Dyers 
snd  the  Gasworkers'  and  General  Labonrers'  Union  in  October  1894. 
This  combination  immediately  included  60  per  cent,  of  the  employers 
and  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  operatives,  and  soon  proceeded  to  force 
the  other  dyers  to  join  by  calling  out  their  men.  After  eighteen 
months'  working  a  system  of  fining  was  established  for  breaches  of 
the  decisions  of  the  wages  board,  and  for  employers  starting  men  or 
men  leaving  work  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  A  rise 
in  wages  can  only  be  obtained  if  a  firm  has  been  making  over  5  per 
cent,  profit  and  75  per  cent,  of  the  trade  in  the  same  classification  of 
wage  districtfl  are  paying  the  amount  demanded.  At  the  present 
moment  the  *^  alliance"  system  is  being  extended  to  the  pottery 
trades^  bat  the  movement  is  qnite  in  its  infancy  and  correepondingly 
weak. 

In  addition  to  secnring  indastrial  peacein  their  trades  these  alliances 
have  the  great  social  advantage  of  shifting  competition  from  cheapness 
to  procesaes ;  a  manufacturer  can  ocly  reduce  prices  by  an  improve- 
ment in  the  mannfacture.  But  they  also  contain  a  great  social  danger 
by  fixing  profits  solely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  mannfactnrer,  and 
at  the  same  time  under  a  sliding  scale  and  mimmum  wage  enlisting 
the  interests  of  the  operatives  against  the  consumer.  So  far  this 
-danger  has  not  been  seriously  realised  owing  to  the  astnte  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Smith,  who  takes  care  not  to  fix  profits  too  high,  but  it 
t0  latent  and  may  at  any  time  emerge  into  actnality. 

The  cotton  trade  is  an  "  open  "  industry  in  which  profits  have  been 
reduced  to  the  minimum  by  foreign  competition,  by  the  introsion  of 
freah  capital  equipped  with  the  latest  inventions,  and  by  the  aggression 
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of  powerfal  trade  nnions.  For  years  the  factory  owners  have  spnght 
to  perfect  their  organisation  so  tiiat  they  might  meet  their  operatiye9 
on  equal  terms,  bat  to  no  pnrpose,  and  only  in  the  winter  of  1897 
the  last  attempted  redaction  of  wages  had  to  be  abandoned  owing  to 
the  failare  of  the  masters  to  combine.  Since  then  yarioas  sets  of 
masters  have  formed  for  themselves  little  oases  of  co-operation  in  th» 
waste  of  individaal  competition,  and  a  perfect  mania  for  trusts  has  set 
in.  The  impulse  to  this  movement  was  given  by  the  success  of 
combination  in  the  sewing-thread  industry.  The  firm  of  J.  &  P. 
Coats^  of  Paisley,  had  been  formed  into  a  limited  liability  company  in 
1890,  with  a  capital  of  £5,750,000,  of  which  £2,000.000  were  in 
debentures.  After  absorbing  Kerr  &  Co.,  of  Paisley,  in  1895,  an 
amalgamation  was  negotiated  in  1896  with  three  of  their  chief 
rivals — Clarke  &  Co.,  of  Paisley,  Chad  wick  &  Co.,  of  Bolton,  and 
Jonas  Brook  &  Co.,  of  Meltham.  For  this  purpose  £4,000,000  of 
fresh  capital  was  raised,  and  since  that  date  the  dividend  on  ordinary 
stock  has  been  20  per  cent.  Messrs.  Coats  instructively  remarked  in 
their  circular  announcing  the  fusion  : 

**  These  aggregate  profits  will  be  largely  increased  by  the  benefits  which 
must  necessarily  result  from  the  amalgamation  of  the  four  concerns.  It  i» 
not  intended  to  sell  at  higher  prices  than  those  charged  by  the  various, 
companies  when  they  were  separate ;  but  a  marked  improvement  in  valuer 
will  necessarily  take  place  in  markets  where  they  have  been  unduly 
depressed  by  unhealthy  and  excessive  competition.  Quite  apart,  however^ 
from  such  readjustment  of  selling  prices,  large  savings  will  result,  not  only 
in  the  cost  of  manufacturing,  but  also  in  the  cost  of  distributing.*' 

In  December  1897  the  English  Se wing-Cotton  Company,  consist- 
ing of  an  amalgamation  of  fifteen  firms,  was  floated  with  a  share 
capital  of  £2,000,000  and  £750,000  debentures.  It  is  significant  of 
the  state  of  the  trade  that  the  prospectus  stated  that  "  the  average* 
profits  of  the  last  few  years  have  been  comparatively  small,"  and 
*'  the  diflBculty  of  arriving  at  reliable  figures  on  a  common  basis  is  so- 
great,  and  the  fluctuations,  owing  to  the  excessive  undercutting,  are 
so  considerable  that  the  directors  decline  the  responsibility  of  putting 
forward  a  detailed  statement."  However,  they  expected  that  this 
permanent  union  would  ''  tend  to  maintain  a  steady  and  reasonable^ 
range  of  prices."  Most  important  of  all,  the  way  to  farther 
amalgamation  was  prepared  by  an  arrangement  by  which  Messrs.  Coats 
took  £200,000  of  the  ordinary  shares.  Since  the  formation  of  the 
company  the  large  Glaegow  firm  of  R.  F.  &>  J.  Alexander,  with  a 
capital  of  £475,000,  has  been  absorbed.  Latest  of  all,  a  huge  combi- 
nation of  American  sewing-thread  manufacturers  is  announced,  with  a 
capital  of  £8, 720,000,  and  agreements  have  been  entered  into  with  Messrs. 
Goats  &  Co.  and  the  English  Sewing-Cotton  Company  to  avoid  undne 
competition  in  outpnt  and  prices,  the  former  company  taking  up. 
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''£103,000  in  fihares  and  the  latter  £744,000.  It  must  be  only  H 
linatter  of  a  eliort  time  -before  the-  few  remaining  independent  thrttkd 
cnanufaetarers  in  this  country  are  bronght  into  one  or  other  of  the 
fpreat  combinations. 

Profiting  by  these  lessons  and  driven  to  action  by  the  imperious 
necessity  of  staving  off  the  ruinous  consequences  of  severe  competition 
at  home  and  abroad,  the  cotton-spinners  have  been  the  next  to  turn 
their  minds  to  combination.  The  Fine  Cotton  Spinners'  and  Doublers' 
Association,  Limited,  was  registered  on  March  31^  1898,  with  a  share 
capital  of  £4,000,000  and  £2,000,000  additional  in  debentures. 
Seventeen  firms  of  spinners,  mostly  in  Manchester  and  Bolton,  and 
fifteen  other  firms  of  doublers  are  in  the  "  combine/'  and  Sir  W.  H, 
Houldswortb,  M.P.,  is  the  chairman  of  the  new  company.  This 
amalgamation  has  been  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the 
manufacture  of  these  yarns  has  been  in  the  hands  of  comparatively 
few  firms,  long  established  and  with  good  connections.  Further 
combinations,  spoken  of  but  not  yot  completed,  are — the  coarse  yam 
spinners  in  Oldham  with  a  capital  of  £3,000,000,  the  linen  yam  spinners 
in  Belfast  and  the  neighbourhood  with  a  capital  of  £4,000,000,  and  the 
jute  manufacturers  of  Dundee  with  an  estimated  capital  of  £2,000,000. 
The  total  capitalisation  of  the  various  bodies  in  the  textile  industry 
which  have  either  combined  or  whose  union  is  in  immediate  prospect 
is  £28,000,000,  and  the  limit  is  still  far  from  being  reached.  The 
(>ressure  of  competition  is  felt  everywhere,  and  there  are  many 
centres  where  the  manufacturers  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods  are 
eufficiently  few  in  number  to  make  fusion  of  interests  a  matter  of 
easy  realisation . 

Combination  in  the  cotton  industry  is  taking  other  forms  besides 
federation  against  the  operatives  and  fusion  of  business  interests,  forms 
which  are  not  less  characteristic  of  the  way  in  which  the  old  indi- 
vidualist spirit  is  disappearing  from  among  Lancashire  manufacturers. 
The  organisation  of  information  for  the  benefit  of  firms  otherwise 
independent  was  undertaken  last  spring  on  the  initiative  of  Mr.  G.  P. 
Holden.  His  plan  was  to  substitute  an  accurate  ascertainment  of  the 
state  of  the  market  for  the  present  "  vague  and  nebulous  "  reports, 
and  firms  controlling  80,000  looms  agreed  to  make  daily  reports  of 
the  amounts  of  their  sales,  to  be  published  on  the  Manchester 
Exchange  the  following  day.  Although  the  support  given  him  was 
Ciot  enough  to  make  his  plan  permanent,  his  arguments  are. worth 
noting. 

"  Tho  advantage,"  he  wrote,  "  to  every  manufacturer  of  knowing 
the  actual  average  daily  sales  will  immediately  strengthen  quotations  and 
prevent  the  present  feeling  of  panic.  I  regard  it  as  certain  to  strengthen 
prices  by  at  least  1  per  cent.  .  .  .  The  days'  sales  must  average  £230,000  " 
<i.c.,  a  total  annual  trade  of  £70,000,000  divided  by  300  selling  days) ;  "  but 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  first  return,  if  of  a  market-day,  will  show  double 
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this  amount.  Does  the  effect  of  the  publication  of  this  fact  to  our  customers 
throughout  the  world  need  any  emphasis?  .  •  .  Without  unity  of  spirit,, 
without  official  knowledge,  with  garbled  market  reports,  with  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  amouut  of  business  done,  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  the  cotton 
trade  is  landed  in  a  quagmire?  .  .  .  We  have  been  fighting  this  battle- 
with  the  devil's  shield  of  subterfuge  and  concealment." 

SimDltaneousIy  with  the  starting  of  Mr.  Holden  s  scheme  came  the- 
union  of  the  different  master  cotton  spinners'  associations  to  form  a» 
parliamentary  and  legal  defence. committee  for  the  purpose  of  dealing^ 
with  all  proposals  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  affecting  the- 
cotton  trade,  and  of  prosecuting  appeals  in  important  legsd  actions. 
This  committee  represents  owners  of  over  38,000^000  spindles.  Li 
ifact,  it  would  be  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  individualism  no- 
longer  exists  in  Lancashire. 

Before  passing  from  the  textile  industry  mention  must  be  made  of 
the  latest  and  completest  English  trust,  the  Bradford  Dyers'  AsEOcia- 
iion,  Limited,  formed  in  December  1898 — an  interesting  and  natural 
development  of  the  ''  alliance  "  idea  already  ruling  in  the  piece-djebg 
trade.  It  embraces  twenty-two  firms  with  a  capital  of  £4,500,000. 
The  businesses  concerned  cover  90  per  cent,  of  the  trade,  employ 
7500  men,  and  earn  a  present  profit  of  £225,000.  As  the  prospectus 
claims,  the  new  organisation  has  ''  practically  a  monopoly,"  and 
increased  earnings  are  expected  from  the  avoidance  of  competition,, 
the  combination  of  ability,  the  centralisation  of  management,  and  the 
specialisation  of  operations.  An  amalgamation  of  Scottish  floorcloth 
manufacturers  has  also  taken  place,  and  it  is  reported  that  a  similar 
fusion  will  be  attempted  in  the  bleaching  industry,  the  capital  to  be* 
about  £6,000,000. 

Since  Sir  George  Eliot  in  1893  proposed  a  coal  trust  to  include  the- 
whole  production  of  coal  except  that  consumed  in  the  working  of  iron- 
stone  and  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  many  attempts  have  been 
unsuccessfully  made  to  bring  his  idea  within  the  range  of  burinesa 
politics.  He  showed  that  immense  savings  could  be  made  by  treating 
the  coal  areas  scientifically  according  to  their  physical  peculiarities^ 
without  regard  to  arbitrary  divisions. 

**  Briefly,"  he  said,  **  the  effect  of  amalgamation  would  be  to  remove  allf 
the  artificial  factors  which  now  stand  for  so  much  in  the  sum  of  the  coal- 
mining industry.  .  .  .  Beyond  this,  it  is  anticipated  that  there  would  be  an 
additional  and  important  saving  in  the  cost  of  distribution,  as  each  group  of 
collieries,  having  no  longer  an  interest  in  seeking  distant  custom,  would 
naturally  supply  that  part  of  the  country  in  which  its  coal  can  be  roost  eai^ily 
delivered." 

Keeping  pithead  selling  prices  at  75.  3rf.  per  ton,  he  estimated  that 
increased  wages  on  a  **  liberal  basis  "  could  be  paid  to  the  miners,  and 
a  minimum  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  earned  on  the  ordinary  stock  of 
the  trust.     Dividends  were  not  to  rise  above  15  per  cent,  without  the 
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oonsent  of  the  Board  of  Trade.     Sach  a  oonsolidatioii  with  its  capital 
of  £120,000,000  (one-third  in  5  per  cent,  debentures)  would  probably 
be  too  large  a  monthfhl  even  for  Lancashire  in  its  present  mood.    But 
the  smaller  scheme  of  Mr.  D.  A.  Thomas,  M.P.,  to  stiffen  prices  in  the 
South  Wales  coal  trade — which  has  a  separate  trade-area  by  itself — 
by  limiting  the  output  and  allocating  business  among  the  different 
collieries  has  also  failed  to  get  itself  realised,  though  apparently  on 
several  occasions  success  was  within  a  hair*s-breadth,  the  assent  of  all 
the  miners  and  most  of  the  coalowners  haviug  been  secured.     Mr. 
Ratcliffe  Ellis,  the  secretary  of  the  Federated  Coalowners  of  Yorkshire, 
Lancashire,  and  the  Midlands,  has  proposed  that  the  present  coal- 
owners should  form  themselves  into  a  limited  company  for  the  pur- 
chase and  re-sale,  at  prices  to  be  arranged  partly  by  district  boards 
and  partly  by  the  central  board  of  the  company,  of  all  the  coal  pro- 
duced by  its  members.     This  ingenious  scheme  shows  the  state  of  : 
mind  to  which  low  profits  have  brought  coalowners.    Pease  &  Partners^ 
lately  floated  as  a  public  company  with  a  capital  of  £1,400,000,  is> 
merely  one  of  many  large  firms  in  the  coal  and  iron  trade,  and  the  only 
important  recent  amalgamation  in  the  coal-mining  industry  which  can 
be  reported  is  the  purchase  of  Lord  Durham's  collieries  in  1896  by  Sir 
J.  Joicey  &  Co.     The  new  firm  now  controls  an  output  of  four  and  a 
half  million  tons,  and  employs  12,000  persons.     In  the  distributive 
coal  trade,  however^  the  same  year  saw  the  sea-borne  coal  trade  of 
London  pass  under  the  control  of  one  company,  W.  Cory  &  Sons, 
Limited,  formed  by  the  union  of  eight  large  firms  handling  5,000,000 
out  of  the  8,000,000  tons  of  coal  which  come  to  London  by  sea.     Its^. 
share  capital  was   £2,000,000,  and    its   debenture  stock  £800,000,. 
Philanthropic  instincts  might  be  discerned  in  the  prospectus  where  it 
said : 

"The  working  of  the  several  businesses  together  as  one  undertaking 
should  secure  the  fullest  possible  advantage  from  the  special  facilities  which 
the  individual  firms  possess  for  the  economic  handling  of  coal,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  management  will  be  directed  to  the  cheapening  of  coal  to  the 
consumer,  the  past  experience  of  the  firms  proving  that  cheap  coal  and  larger 
tonnage  are  more  profitable  than  high  prices." 

But  the  private  consumer  probably  felt  more  confidence  in  the  compe- 
tition of  railway-borne  coal  to  keep  down  prices. 

The  transport  trades  afford  familiar  forms  of  monopoly  in  the 
omnibus,  parcel  delivery,  and  railway  companies.  The  shipping 
industry  is  not  only  strongly  organised  for  general  purposes  into 
Chambers  of  Shipping  in  the  different  ports,  but  the  Eastern  trade, 
the  Cape  trade,  the  Australian  trade,  and,  to  an  increasing  extent,  the 
American  trade  are  dominated  by  special  agreements.  As  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  pointed  out  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  December  1897 : 
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**  It  was  not  possible  profitably  to  carry  on  shipping  business  unless  theve 
was  uniformity  of  tarifis  settled  by  a '  conference'  of  the  shipping  oompaiiie& 
These  conferences  might  be  compared  to  the  agreements  which  existed 
between  the  various  railway  companies  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Railways 
charged  identical  rates  when  running  between  the  same  points,  although 
they  competed  in  speed,  train  accommodation,  and-  general  facilities.  This 
was  exactly  what  the  steamship  companies  did/' 

Under  free  competition,  rates  from  Europe  to  the  Straits  Settlements 
had  been  as  low  as  7s.  6d.  or  5s.  per  ton — absurdly  and  unprofitably 
low — ^but  by  the  Gterman-English  conference  they  were  raised  to  20s. 
Naturally  the  merchants  take  a  different  view  of  the  matter,  and 
charges  of  differential  rates,  private  rebates,  and  preferential  rates  to 
foreign  trade  are  as  freely  made  as  was  the  case  in  the  war  against 
railway  rates  of  a  few  years  back.  In  the  Blue-book  on  Trade  of 
the  British  Etopire  and  Foreign  Competition,  compiled  for  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  1897,  particulars  are  given  showing  how  British  trade 
to  China  and  Australia  was  displaced  by  foreign  manufacturers,  who 
received  a  virtual  subsidy  in  the  shape  of  preferential  rates.  Thus, 
the  freight  of  cotton  goods  in  conference  steamers  was,  from  New 
York  to  Shanghai,  25s.  to  26s.  6d.  per  ton,  and  from  Liverpool  to 
Shanghai  47s.  6d,  In  the  South  African  trade  a  German-British 
ring  maintains  a  system  of  rebates,  10  per  cent,  being  charged  above 
the  market  rates  of  freight  and  returned  to  the  shippers  and  merchants 
'On  tertns  which  give  the  shipowners  complete  control  of  the  freight 
market.  The  Chairman  of  the  South  African  Mercantile  Association, 
an  organisation  embracing  442  firms,  which  has  been  dealing  with  the 
freights  question  since  1895,  said  at  the  last  annual  meeting  that  the 
object  of  the  association  was 

"  to  secure  the  redress  of  freight  grievances  of  British  and  colonial  traders, 
which  were  due  to  the  shipping-ring  system,  which  largely  dominated  the 
freight  markets  of  the  world,  but  especially  so  in  the  South  African  trade. 
The  reforms  called  for  by  the  association  had  been  (1)  the  withdrawal  of 
the  rebate  circulars  by  Biitish  shipowners  to  ensure  a  free  freight  market, 
and  (2)  the  readjustment  of  the  rates  of  freight  which  should  at  least  make 
them  as  low  as,  if  not  lower  than,  those  ruling  at  foreign  ports  on  mer- 
chandise in  direct  competition  with  British  goods." 

Similarly,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Chambers  of 
Commerce  (March  1898)  the  preferential  rates  given  to  foreign  goods 
by  British  shipowners  were  hotly  denounced,  and  the  Government  was 
called  upon  by  resolution  to  withdraw  subsidies  from  shipping  com- 
panies conferring  on  foreign  sea-borne  traffic  advantages  not  enjoyed 
by  British  traders. 

We  thus  see  in  British  industry  a  steady  movement  towards 
combination  and  monopoly,  a  movement  which  is  the  natural  outcome 
of  competition,  and  therefore  not  capable  of  being  prevented  or  undone 
by  law.     At  one  time  it  takes  the  form  of  the  elimination  of  sub* 
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<)fdinalie  agents  in  prodnction  and  diBtribation,  at  another  of  combina- 
tions  or  rings  to  regulate  prices,  at  a  third  of  the  actaal  fusion  of 
<x>mpeting  firms.  The  net  result  is  a  great  improvement  in  prodacttve 
orgamsationy  which  is  balanced  by  the  possibility  that  the  new  machinery 
may  be  turned  i^ainst  the  consumer.  On  the  formation  of  the  English 
•Sewing-Cotton  Company  the  Economist  said  (December  4,  1897, 
p.  1700): 

^  The  obvious  intention  of  the  amalgamation  is  that  those  taking  part  in 
it  may  do  all  they  can  towards  creating  a  monopoly  in  sewing-cotton,  and 
thus  to  foitse  up  prices  and  to  earn  large  dividends  for  the  shareholders.  .  .  « 
What  makes  the  attempt  to  establish  a  monopoly  in  sewing-cotton  peculiarly 
objectionable  is,  that  prices  are  kept  up  at  a  relatively  high  level  at  home, 
while  lower  prices  are  accepted  in  foreign  markets,  where  there  is-  more  free 
competition.  In  other  words,  the  British  consumer  is  placed  at  a  double 
disadvantage,  in  having  to  pay  excessive  amounts  in  order  that  foreign 
consumers  may  purchase  what  they  require  at  low  rates.'* 

This  is  a  type  of  what  may  be  expected  in  the  future,  and  if  not 
much  harm  has  been  done,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  movement 
is  only  in  its  infancy.  When  combination  approaches  perfection  the 
experience  of  the  shipping  companies,  the  railway  companies,  and  the 
National  Telephone  Company  show  how  little  fit  private  individuals, 
moved  solely  by  their  private  interests,  are  to  have  supreme  control 
over  national  industries.  A  large  combination  can  always  buy  up  or 
et^rve  out  new  rivals  whose  competition  threatens  its  monopoly,  and 
thereby  promises  to  safeguard  indirectly  the  interests  of  the  public. 
Long  ago  the  railway  companies  acquired  the  canals  and  virtually 
closed  them  to  traffic,  and  at  a  later  date  the  National  Telephone 
Company  bought  up  its  local  rivals  in  order  to  establish  an  extortionate 
monopoly.  The  shipping  rings,  too,  have  crushed  all  attempts  at 
competition. 

The  real  remedy  was  found  in  the  course  of  the  long  struggle  of  the 
public  against  the  strongest  private  monopoly  we  know — the  railway 
companies.  The  efforts  of  private  traders  were  useless ;  popular  indig- 
nation was  of  no  avail ;  the  exhortations  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  neglected.  At  last  Parliament  had  to  step  in  for  the  protection 
of  the  public  and  place  both  freightage  rates  and  the  hours  of  labour 
of  railway  servants  under  direct  Government  control.  In  view  of 
Mr.  Hanbury's  Telephone  Committee  Report  (August  1898),  that  the 
telephone  service  neither  was  nor  was  likely  to  become  "of  general 
benefit,"  the  Post  Office  has  had  to  break  down  the  private  monopoly 
of  the  National  Telephone  Company  by  allowing  municipal  com- 
petition with  a  view  to  ultimate  municipalisation  or  nationalisation  of 
the  service.  A  far-reaching  principle  was  expressed  in  the  Com- 
mittee's conclusion  ''  that  a  service  so  essential  to  commercial  men, 
and  so  well  calculated  under  other  conditions  to  benefit  directly  or 
indirectly  all  classes  of  the  community,  ought  no  longer  to  be  treated 
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as  the  practical  monopoly  of  a  private  company,  a  coarse  for  which 
no  legal  or  moral  necessity  appears  to  exist.''  Obyionsly  railways^ 
mines,  and  several  other  industries  come  within  this  cat^^iy.  At 
present  State  intervention  is  urgently  needed  with  the  shipping 
companies,  and  other  cases  will  arise  in  due  conrse.  It  most  als& 
not  be  forgotten  that  State  action,  with  its  increased  taxation  and 
its  more  stringent  factory  regalations,  is  a  powerful  incentive  U> 
combination  by  increasing  the  expenses  of  manufacturers.  The  recent 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  is  inducing  employers  of  labour  all  over 
the  country  to  combine  in  order  to  reduce  insurance  rates,  and  when 
combination  is  begun  for  one  purpose  it  has  a  tendency  to  be  extended 
to  others.  Again,  the  passing  of  a  Miners'  Eight  Hours  Act  would 
probably  lead  to  fresh  attempts  at  combination  among  coalowners, 
through  the  diflScuIties  it  would  impose  on  the  smaller  and  less  well- 
^equipped  pit&  Nevertheless,  with  the  weapon  of  State  control  in 
hand,  combination  may  be  welcomed,  and  if  control  prove  inBn£Scient> 
State  purchase  and  public  administration  remain  behind. 

Henrv  W.  Macrosty. 


THE  JEWISH  IMMIGRANT. 


THE  ever  increasing  number  of  Jewish  immigrants  settling  in  thi& 
country  is  becoming  a  factor  so  important  as  amply  to  repay 
the  serioas  attention  of  every  student  of  modern  social  problems.  I^ 
therefore,  need  offer  no  apology  for  attempting  to  describe  the  character 
of  the  newcomer  in  his  capacity  as  an  industrial  agent,  although  I 
cannot  complain  that  he  has  hitherto  received  little  attention.  The 
literature  which  has  appeared  on  this  subject  within  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  would  fill  several  octavo  volumes.  But,  unfortunately^ 
it  is  mainly  the  result  of  the  activity  of  the  political  parasite,  whose 
interest  in  public  life  is  to  get  hold  of  something  which  he  can  exploit 
in  the  traditional  manner  of  the  politician,  and  out  of  which  a  more 
or  less  popular  agitation  can  be  set  on  foot.  The  sensational  journalist 
who  caters  for  the  taste  of  readers  who  are  never  tired  of  gloating 
over  the  shortcomings  of  other  people  has  also  written  profusely,  if 
imaginatively,  on  the  subject. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  opinion  of  the  general  public 
respecting  the  abilities  and  conditions  of  work  of  the  Jewish  immi- 
grant is  so  far  removed  from  the  actual  facts  is  that  the  outsider,  in 
judging  him,  starts  with  a  priori  assumptions  which,  however  correct 
they  may  be  with  regard  to  Englishmen  and  English  workmen,  do- 
not  in  the  least  apply  to  the  immigrant.  To  be  apt  to  judge  other 
people  by  one's  own  standard  is  a  fault  from  which  Englishmen  are- 
no  more  free  tban  others.  This  ignorance  of  the  character,  manners^ 
and  ideas  of  the  immigrant — so  completely  different  from  everything 
**  English  " — has  not  only  misled  the  casual  observer,  but  has  also 
baffled  the  efforts  of  such  conscientious  students  as  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb 
and  Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.  It  is  true  that  Mrs.  Webb  made  a  praise- 
worthy attempt  to  overcome  the  difficulties  surrounding  the  question^ 
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but  her  knowledge  of  the  subject  has  proved  itself  inadeqnafce,  and 
she  seems  not  to  have  thonght  it  necessary  to  take  into  consideration 
the  industrial  condition  of  the  oonntries  from  which  the  immigrants 
<K)me. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  immigrants  are  docile  and  helpless  are 
not  in  the  least  troubled  by  the  constant  complaints  about  the  all- 
powerful  influence  of  the  Jewish  capitalist.  The  reason  is  that  these 
people  are  well  aware  that  their  own  nominally  democratic  country  in 
reality  consists  of  a  proud  and  obstinate  governing  class  of  capitalists 
And  landlords,  aud  a  humble,  submissive,  and  docile  class  of  labourers 
and  factory  hands,  who,  in  their  ideas,  character,  object,  and  "  station 
in  life,"  have  nothing  in  common  with  their  rulers.  With  the  Jews, 
however,  this  is  not  the  case.  There  has  never  been  among  them  a 
proud,  governing  aristocracy,  or  a  humble,  submissive  democracy. 
Since  the  Jews  lost  their  status  as  a  nation,  whatever  their  fate  may 
have  been,  all  have  shared  it  alike.  Nay,  the  persecution  to  which 
they  have  often  been  subjected  has  fallen  more  heavily  on  the  rich 
and  wealthy  members  of  the  commuuity  than  on  the  poor  and  humble 
amoDg  them.  If  the  Jew  is  disliked  by  his  neighbour,  he  simply 
returns  the  compliment.  In  fact^  the  Jew,  whatever  the  opinion  of 
others  about  him  may  be,  never  doubts  for  a  moment  that  he  is  the 
cream  of  humanity^  the  darling  of  creatiou.  He  is  the  axis,  the  centre 
around  which  the  universe  turns.  Everything  great  or  ingenious  was 
either  done  or  invented  by  a  Jew  or  a  man  of  Jewish  "^descent,  or  **  a 
Jewish  head  was  at  the  bottom  of  it."  For  is  there  anything  great 
or  ingenious  in  this  world  which  did  not  originate  in  a  *^  Jewish 
head  "  ?  The  superiority  of  his  race  is  a  subject  he  is  never  tired  of 
dilating  on.  The  respect  and  reverence  with  which  the  Britisher 
regards  the  '*  gentleman "  is  a  subject  of  frequent  comment  among 
the  immigranta  They  cannot  comprehend  it.  The  Jew  never  tasted 
serfdom.  He  was  always  a  freeman.  The  only  diflTerence  which  a 
dweller  in  Whitechapel  will  admit  between  himself  and  his  co-religionist 
in  Belgravia  is  that  the  latter  has  more  money  than  he.  His  "  station 
in  life  "  is  what  his  capacities  or  fortune  may  bring  him.  The  only 
aristocracy  known  among  the  Jews  is  that  of  intellect.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  orthodox  Jew  no  man  has  a  right  to  solicit  the  respect  of  his 
fellows  who  is  not  a  lamdon  (learned  man).  But  his  lomdim  are 
often  the  poorest  in  the  community,  living,  as  a  rule,  on  the 
charities  of  their  neighbours.  The  orthodox  Jew  looks  with  suspicion 
and  distrust  on  the  well-fed  and  well-dressed  modern  "  Jewish  clergy- 
man '' ;  for  his  lamdon  is  often  clad  in  tatters,  with  a  face  which  shows 
the  pinch  of  starvation.  Not  only  have  the  Jews  never  tasted  any 
form  of  political  slavery ;  they  have  never  been  mentally  enslaved. 
Since  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  the  Jewish  Rabbis  or  lomdim 
have  concentrated  all  their  energy  on  seeing  that  the  ^'  chosen  people  '^ 
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shonU  not  folio w^  the  example  of  their  neighbours  and  establish  a 
Qhiirdli  or  clergy  among  them.  They  have  insisted  that  the  only 
plaoe  of  worship  is  man's  hearty  and  the  only  mediator  between  Gk)d 
and^  ifian  is  man's  own  conseielice;  There  are  no  *'  spiritual  guides  "' 
among  a  ^'nation  of  priests/'  Every  man  mast  settle  his  o^n  account 
with  his  Maker.  Though  the  Jew  often  comes  to  pray  in  the 
Synagogue — Beth  Hamidrash  (house  of  investigation,  study) — it  is  not 
because  his  religion  demands  it,  but  because  he  must  pray  in  a  quorum ' 
oE  ten,  which,  of  course,  he  can  find  there.  The  Rabbi,  anlong  others,. 
often  has  a  quorum  in  his  own  house,  and  seldom  attends  the  Synagogue. 
He  mostly  comes  there  to  give  a  dissertation  on  some  knotty  point  of 
the  Law.  There  the  lomdim  of  the  town  will  come  to  listen.  Some 
will  be  there  to  learn,  others  simply  to  criticise,  or  to  get  to  know  how 
far  the  Babbi's  knowledge  of  the  Law  goes.  His  audience  consists 
of  all  classes  of  people,  from  the  wealthy  merchant  and  proprietor  to 
the  small  craftsman  and  street  vendor.  The  greatest  lamdon  exercises 
the  greatest  authority,  whether  he  holds  the  official  position  of  Rabbi 
or  not.  In  the  Jewish  ritual  there  is  no  place  for  the  cleric ;  every 
able-bodied  man  can  and  does  perform  all  religious  ceremonies.  It 
is  only  quite  recently  that  the  ''  modern  Jew  **  has  succeeded  in  con> 
verting  his  Rabbi  into  a  clergyman  and  his  Beth  Hamidrash  into  a 
place  of  worship.  To  the  orthodox  Jew  all  this  is  paganism,  and  the 
'*  Jewish  clergyman  "  in  his  uniform  is  often  put  down  as  a  galac/i 
(priest).  In  his  spiritual  as  well  as  in  his  material  life  the  Jew  has 
never  known  how  to  command  or  to  obey — ^he  has  had  to  live  on  his. 
wits. 

From  all  this  the  reader  can  see  that  such  a  race  is  not  likely  to 
produce  a  wretched,  docile,  submissive  class  of  workmen.  Professor 
Cunningham,  in  his  book  on  ''  Alien  Immigrants  in  England,"  dis- 
misses the  Jewish  immigrant  by  stating  that  *'  from  the  Polish  Jew 
we  can  learn  nothing."  Had  the  Professor's  information  about  the 
*'  Polish  Jew"  been  derived  first  hand,  and  not  from  ephemeral  litera- 
ture, he  would  have  known  that  Englishmen  can  learn  a  good  deal 
even  from  the  **  Polish  Jew."  For  although  the  Polish  Jew  in  many 
respects  differs  from  his  co-religionists  of  other  nationalities,  he  is  in 
no  way  inferior  to  them  in  mental  capacity.  He  undoubtedly  lives  a 
more  altruistic  and  intellectual  life,  and  is  less  contaminated  with  the 
vices  of  modern  European  civilisation  than  the  *'  modem  Jew  "  with 
his  bastard  form  of  Judaism,  which  is  merely  a  form  of  religious 
opportunism  specially  prepared  to  meet  the  conveniences  of  a  rich^ 
materialistic,  Mammon-worshipping  class  of  people  who  no  longer 
believe  in  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  but  have  not  the  courage  openly 
to  avow  it.  Why,  then,  should  we  assume  that  the  Jews,  who  have 
distiDguished  themselves  in  so  many  branches  of  human  activity,  ^ 
should  in  the  industrial   sphere  produce  pnly.  helpless,  docile,  and. 
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«abmis8ive  workmen,  and  bratal  and  tyrannical  sweaters  ?  When  we 
come  down  to  the  "  sweater's  den/'  and  become  acquainted  with  tiie 
•character  of  the  immigrant,  the  natmre  of  the  commodities  he  pro- 
daces,  the  organisation'  of  his  workshop,  the  relation  between  the 
''  sweater  "  and  his  victims,  it  will  soon  be  evident  that  the  Jew  in 
his  capacity  as  a  producer  possesses  all  the  qualities  which  distLngaish 
him  in  the  world  of  commerce  and  finance,  and  that  the  ''  Polish  Jew** 
•can,  after  all,  teach  something. 

The  main  point  which  most  decide  the  qaestion  of  the  position  of 
i)he  Jewish  immigrant  is  whether  he  finds  employment  because  he  is  the 
possessor  of  a  certain  skill  which  the  native  workman  lacks,  or  whether 
the  British  manufacturer  prefers  his  labour  to  that  of  the  native  work- 
man simply  because  he  will  accept  a  lower  rate  of  wages. 

Although  the  Jewish  immigrants  are  largely  engaged  in  branches 
of  trade  into  which  the  British  workman  does  not  as  a  rule  enter,  in 
those  instances  where  the  former  enters  into  successful  competition 
with  the  latter,  there  the  wages  of  the  immigrant  are  generally  higher 
than  those  of  the  native  workman.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Soho, 
for  instance^  there  are  quite  a  number  of  Jewish  coat-makers,  working 
for  ''  private "  or  "  log  "  shops,  and  not  infrequently  replacing  the 
English  journeyman  tailor.  The  West  End  rate  of  the  '^  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Tailors  "  is  7d.  per  hour.*  The  wages  of  a  "  baster  *'  in  a 
Jewish  coat-shop  vary  from  6^.  to  10c?.,  with  an  average  of  8(2.,  per 
hour.  The  machinist  is  a  piece-worker.  The  price  for  machining  a 
coat  ia  from  Is.  2d.  to  2s.  6d.  The  slowest  machinist  will  not  earn 
less  than  8d.  per  hour ;  a  quick  workman  earns  Is.  6d.  and  more  per 
hour.  His  average  rate  is  over  Is.  per  hour.  For  pressing  oflT  a 
jacket  the  tailor's  *'  log  "  allows  three-quarters  of  an  hour  (5(2.),  and 
for  a  frock-coat  a  full  hour  (7d.).  The  Jewish  presser  works  as  a  rule 
in  his  own  home.  He  has  to  provide  his  own  fuel,  light,  and  work- 
Toom.  He  gets  from  lOd.  for  pressing  ofif  a  light  tweed  jacket  to 
Is,  6d.  for  frock  and  dress  coats.  On  an  average,  he  is  paid  Is.  Id. 
for  all  kinds  of  coats.  Allowing  a  maximum  of  l^d.  per  garment  for 
expenses,  he  receives  ll^rf.  for  pressing  ofif  a  coat — a  task  which  he 
accomplishes  in  less  time  than  the  tailor  who  does  not  make  pressing 
a  speciality.!  In  cabinet-making  the  minimum  London  rate  is  9d. 
per  hour.  There  are  few  immigrants  workiug  for  this  rate.  As  a  rule 
they  enter  into  a  line  of  work  where  the  rate  goes  up  to  Is.  3d.  When 

*  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  here,  as  in  most  other  trades,  the  trade-union  rate 
;and  the  amount  actually  obtained  by  the  majority  of  workpeople  in  the  trade  do  not 
correspond.  According  to  Mr.  James  Macdonald  only  one-fourth  of.  the  West  End 
employers  pay  the  full  statement  price. 

t  I  once  told  a  group  of  Jewish  West  Ead  tailors  that  they  were  accused  of  nnder- 
celling  the  British  workman.  A  roar  of  laughter  greeted  my  remark,  followed  by  a  flood 
of  questions  :  "  How  is  it  possible  7"  **  What  does  the  English  tailor  earn  7"  The  only 
reply  I  could  make  was  that  it  is,  perhaps,  as  difficult  for  the  general  public  to  believe 
the  immigrant  receives  better  pay  as  it  is  for  the  latter  to  understand  how  he  could  be 
aocQsed  of  accepting  lower  wages. 
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lifcst  year  in  MancheBter  the  AUiance  Cabmet-ibkera*  Union  etrnck 
against  piecework,  the  executive  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  before 
the  Hebrenr  branch  agreed  to  accept  the  local  minimum  rate  of  8d, 
per  hour. 

When  the  immigraQta  and  the  native  workmen  are  in  the  same 
irorkahop^  doing  the  same  class  of  work,  I  have  never  yet  known  of  a 
single  case  where  the  immigrant  would  accept  a  lower  rate.  I  know, 
however,  of  many  cases  where  the  immigrant  iasiBts  on  and  obtains 
better  pay.  There  are  quite  a  number  qf  immigrants  working  as 
pressers  in  East  Eod  trousers- shops.  The  usaal  price  for  pressing  off 
a  pair  of  stock  trousers  is  2^^.  The  Jewish  presser  will  seldom  put 
up  with  this  price.  As  a  rule  he  insists  on  2^L  and  3d.  per  pair.  In 
this  instance  the  reason  for  this  higher  pay,  as  an  employer  explained 
to  me^  is  that  the  immigrant  knows  no  St.  Monday ;  he  is  always  in 
bis  place  when  wanted,  while  the  native  workman  will  be  busy  with 
hifl  "  can ''  (of  beer)  just  when  there  is  a  special  order  to  press  offl 
The  trade-union  rate  for  wood-carving  in  the  West  End  is  lOd,  per 
hoar.  There  are  few  EngliBh  carvers  who  get  more  than  that.  With 
few  exceptions^  the  Jewish  carver  gets  lltL  and  1$,  per  hour.  Here 
the  difference  is  due  to  the  lighter  touch  of  the  Jewish  carver.  There 
are  about  an  equal  number  of  Eoglish  and  Jewish  tailoresses  in  the 
West  Eod  Jewiah  coat-shops.  A  Jewish  tailoress  will  seldom  work  for 
the  same  wages  as  her  Christian  competitor*  She  insists  on  a  higher 
rate.  It  is  true  that  in  one  or  two  iadostries — as,  for  instance,  in  the 
boot  and  shoe  trade — the  immigrant  can  often  be  fouud  to  be  earning 
less  than  the  native  workman,  but  the  number  of  immigrants  in  this 
industry  is  comparatively  small,  and  their  number  stationary.  The 
<rowd  of  half- starved  immigrauts,  consisting  of  street  hawkers  and 
schnorrerSf  who  are  the  plague  of  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  are 
incapable  of  competing  either  with  the  British  or  any  other  class  of 
workman.  The  advantage,  therefore,  which  the  immigrant  offers  to 
the  British  employer  cannot  be  that  of  a  lower  rate  of  pay.  We  are» 
therefore,  driven  to  the  alternative  conclusion — ^namely,  that  he  is 
endowed  with  certain  qualities  which  the  native  workman  lacks.  If 
we  dismiss  the  absurd  idea  that  the  "  Polish  Jew  ''  is  inferior  to  the 
rest  of  his  co-religionists,  we  shall  not  have  to  go  far  for  the  explana* 
lion.  It  is  that  the  Jewish  workman  possesses  some  forms  of  adapta- 
bility and  skill  which  are  peculiar  to  his  race. 

The  characteristic  which,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  the  chief  factor 
in  determining  the  position  he  takes  up  in  the  iodostrial  field  in  this 
oonntry  is  his  ability  to  produce  simple  yet  artistic  work.  In  this 
capacity  he  has  perhaps  no  rival  in  Europe.  The  English  workman 
m  certainly  far  behind  him.  When  you  hear  the  immigrant  speak  of 
liis  work,  specially  when  he  is  comparing  it  with  that  of  the  British 
workman,  he   uses   the  expression  of   '' skUter  un  glaW — literally^ 
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**  light  and  smooth  " :    in  plain  English  it  means  that  his  work  is 
simple,  inexpensivei  neat,  and  artistic.     I  have  taken  pains  to  inqoiie 
into  the  origin  of  this  phrase.     It  appears  that  it  was  coined  by  the 
mmigrants  in  England  to  diatingnish  their  work  from  what  appears 
to  tiiem  the  heavy  and  cambroas  production  of  the  native.     It  is  his 
ability  to  make  his  work  simple   yet  neat  and  good-looking  which 
accounts  for  his  singular  success  in  the  tailoring  trades,  where  his 
area  of  employment  is  constantly  expanding,  in  spite  of  his  higher 
rate  of  wages.    For  elaborate  designs,  fancy  decorations,  and  blending 
of  colours  we  must  go  to  France  and  Germany.    But  for  neat,  simple^ 
yet  elegant  work,  the  ladies'  costumes  and  capes  turned  out  fix)m  the 
factories  established  by  Jewish  immigrants  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Spitalfields  throw  into  the  shade  all  that  Paris  and  Berlin  can  show. 
All  that  the  Continental  manufacturers  can  do  is  to  follow  closely  the 
'^  English  "  manufacturers  and  copy  their  samples.     Still,  the  trained 
eye  will  distinguish  between  the  genuine  and  imitated  articles. 

With    his  constant    striving  after  outside  efiEect,  "pleasing    the 

eye,"  and  producing  a  smart  article,  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the 

immigrant  will  make  as  good  a  mechanic  as  the  British  workman. 

He   decidedly  makes  a   better   tailor.     Here  his  great  principle  of 

skitter   U7i  glcUt   tells.      But,   the    reader    may  ask,    how  can    this 

be  ?     Has  not  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb,  in  an  article  on  the  "  Tailoring 

Trade  "  in  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  "  Life  and  Labour  of  the  People,"  told 

us  that  the  Jewish  tailor  is  an  inferior   workman,  capable   only  of 

producing — not   coats — but  "balloons,"  which   are    not    sewn,    but 

**  bagged  together"  ?     The  reply  is  that  Mrs.  Webb's  knowledge  of 

the  trade  was  not  sufficient  to  protect  her  from  blunders.     She  found 

the  immigrant  producing  the  commoner  class  of  garments,  and  jumped 

to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  an  inferior  workman.     Now  the  reason 

why  the  immigrant  is  generally  engaged  in  the  commoner  class  of 

work,  and    is    seldom   to  be  found  in   the  most   expensive  class   of 

tailoring,  is  because  in  this  country  there  is  a  strong  prejudice  in 

favour  of  hand-work,  and  **  hand-work  does  not  pay."     In  the  most 

expensive  work  (which,  of  course,  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  best) 

the  prices  are  not  competitive,  and  where  competition  does  not  rule 

the  trade  prejudices  have  their  full  sway.     Being  a  "  Polish  Jew,"  the 

immigrant  had  to  take  to  a  branch  of  the  trade  where  competition  is 

the  keenest-^namely,   slop   clothing.      Still,  it  requires  much   more 

technical  knowledge  and  skill  to  produce  a  coat  for  9d,  and  still  earn 

an  average  wage  of  6d,  per  hour  for  both  men  and  women,  than  ta 

earn  7d.  per  hour  at  a  garment  whose  making  costs  30s.  or  £2. 

Another  and  still  greater  advantage  which  the  immigrant  enjoys 
over  his  native  competitor  is  the  possession  of  an  abundant  store  of 
restless  mental  energy.  He  is  as  fond  of  exercising  his  brains  as  the 
E&^^iahman  his  muscles.     Having  been  compelled  for  ages  to  use  his 
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Jtta  aa  hia  sol©  weapaa  against  the  brute  force  of  his  Christian 
persecutor,  with  an  intellect  which  was  never  enslaved,  bat  has  been 
sharpened  by  the  mental  gymnastics  of  the  Talmud,  be  cannot  help 
keeping  hia  mind  on  the  rack.  He  is  always  up  and  doing  something. 
The  great  inert  mass  of  dall^  torpid,  unthinking  indastrial  slaves,  the 
despair  of  the  reformer,  is  unknown  among  the  immigrants^  who 
possess  any  amount  of  initiative  and  go.  The  object  in  life  of  the 
British  workman  is  to  obtain  a  remuneration  for  his  labour  which 
shall  be  suflScient  to  cover  his  needs — to  get  a'Miviag  wage/'  to 
sustain  a  **  standard  of  comfort"  suitable  for  a  man  in  hia  ** station  in 
life/^  From  time  to  time  he  makes  a  move  onwards,  and,  having 
gained  his  object,  rests  on  his  oars.  Having  no  *'  station  in  life,"  and 
holding  a  standard  of  comfort  of  infinite  Uexibility,  the  immigrant, 
with  his  restless,  revolotionary,  Southern  temperament,  does  not  know 
where  to  stop.  He  h  always  pushing  his  way  forward.  His  **  living 
wage*'  is  what  his  capacities  will  bring  him  in  the  open  labour  market. 
In  ability  to  strike  a  bargain  with  his  employer  he  has  no  equal  ;  in 
this  art  he  is  a  perfect  master.  It  is  enough  to  watch  the  **  greener  " 
in  hit  dogged  determination  to  get  to  know  the  fall  market  value  of 
his  labour,  and  the  place  where  he  can  dispose  of  it  to  the  best 
advantage,  to  become  convinced  how  absurd  it  is  to  assume  that^ 
becanse  he  comes  from  a  country  where  the  standard  of  comfort  ia 
lower  than  in  England,  he  will  therefore  be»  willing  to  work  for  lower 
wagea.  If  you  find  him  working  for  a  nominal  wage,  it  is  because  he 
sees  no  other  way  of  improving  his  position  than  temporarily  to 
accept  poor  pay  ;  but  a  low  wage  does  not  in  the  least  imply  that  he  is 
satisfied.  It  is  a  matter  of  diplomacy  with  him.  If  he  cannot  go  in 
through  the  **open  door"  he  is  content  to  creep  in  the  best  way  he 
<5an.  He  ia  never  obstinate,  and  knows  when  to  submit.  He  has  a 
number  of  sayings  which  all  point  to  the  wisdom  of  bowing  to  the 
inevitabla  He  has  none  of  the  blind  obstinacy  of  the  Englishman, 
who  will  run  his  head  against  a  stone  wall  before  he  can  bo  convinced 
that  two  objects  cannot  occupy  the  same  space.  The  flexibility  of 
the  Jewish  workman's  character,  while  it  makes  it  possible  for  him  to 
ikccept  the  inevitable,  at  the  same  time  makes  it  all  the  more  difficult 
for  him  to  resign  himself.  He  is  always  on  the  look-out  to  increase 
his  earnings.  He  will  never  accept  a  rate  of  wages  unless  he  ia 
perfectly  satisfied  that  it  is  the  most  he  can  get*  Should  he  suspect 
that  he  can  in  another  place  obtain  for  his  labour  a  shilling  per  week 
more,  it  will  not  take  him  long  to  get  there.  He  never  under- 
estimates his  capacities.  Modesty  is  not  one  of  his  faults.  He  is 
generally  under  the  impression  that  he  is  getting  less  than  he  is 
worth.  An  objectionable  characteristic  if  you  like!  That  is  a  matter 
-of  taste.  Bnt  he  belongs  in  every  respect  to  the  most  progressive 
claas  of  workmen  that  exists.  He  can  fight  his  way  iu  the  world, 
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thrive^  and  win  for  himself  good  conditions  (which  are  essentially 
different  from  those  an  Englishman  will  consider  good,  as  I  will 
presently  show)  nnder  circamstances  which  would  be  fatal  to  the 
average  Englishman. 

The  British  workman  often  uses  his  organisation  to  build  a  wall 
round  his  trade,  in  which  he  feels  he  has  a  vested  interest.  He  limits 
the  number  of  apprentices,  and  protects  himself  against  the  intmsion 
of  members  of  his  own  class  as  well  as  against  the  aggression  of  his 
employer.  He  guards  against  '^  overlapping,"  and  too  often  resists 
any  innovation  in  his  trade,  being  under  the  impression  that  his  work 
is  a  fixed  quantity,  and  that  it  is  his  interest  to  see  that  it  should 
take  as  long  as  possible  to  accomplish  it.  In  this  respect  the  immi- 
grant presents  a  striking  contrast.  His  revolutionary  temperament,  the 
excess  of  his  mental  energy,  finds  an  outlet  in  constantly  seeking  for  a 
fortly  or  a  '*new  way,"  as  he  sometimes  calls  it — that  is,  a  new  and  more 
efficient  method  of  working.  He  is  never  so  happy  as  when  he  finds 
out  a  ^'  new  way  "  of  accomplishing  the  same  result  with  less  labour. 
When  he  has  no  set  work  to  do,  you  will  often  find  him  busy  with  hia 
tools.  If  asked  what  he  is  up  to,  he  will  say  :  ''  Oh !  I  am  looking 
for  a/ortl,''  He  will  then  tell  you  that  he  has  heard  about  some  one 
who  has  found  out  a  fortl  of  doing  a  certain  thing  with  so  much  less 
labour,  or  found  a  new  method  of  turning  out  his  work  which  looks 
"  glatter " — i.e.,  neater,  simpler— and  one  may  be  sure  that  he  will 
not  rest  content  until  he  has  found  this  new  foril.  Mere  physical 
labour  has  no  attraction  for  him.  He  must  do  something  which 
requires  the  exercise  of  his  brains  as  well  as  his  muscle.  He  generally 
works  much  harder,  and  his  labour  is  more  productive  than  that  of  the 
British  workman.*  Although  his  rate  per  hour  is  generally  more 
than  that  of  the  British  workman,  he  is  often  getting  less  per  unit  of 
energy.  The  well-known  earnestness  of  the  Jew  is  not  limited  to  the 
opinion  he  holds — ^it  extends  to  the  work  he  is  engaged  in.  He  is 
capable  of  putting  his  soul  into  it,  so  to  say — making  it  a  part  of 
himself.  His  trade  or  calling  takes  up  a  much  larger  share  of  hia 
attention  than  that  of  the  native  workman. 

Apprenticeship,  of  which  the  British  workman  makes  so  much,  is  a 
subject  of  uncomplimentary  remarks  among  the  immigrants.  A  man 
who  will  not  look  for  e^  fortl  and  readily  adopt  any  *'new  way  "  he  can 
come  across,  but  simply  adheres  to  the  method  he  was  taught,  is  a 
clumsy  fellow,  and  will  never  make  a  good  workman.  The  maxim  of 
the  immigrant  is  that ''  a  man  learns  his  trade  all  his  life,  and  dies  not 
knowing  it."  In  short,  the  conservatism  of  the  British  workman 
tends  to  stereotype  his  method  of  production.     The  restless  mental 

*  This  peculiarity  has  been  noticed  by  Russian  manufacturers  employing  Jewish 
labour. 
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energy  of  the  immigrant,  on  the  other  hand,  tends- to  revolutionise  the 
trade  he  enters.* 

MiB.  Webb  and  others  who  have  noticed  the  curious  disposition  of 
the  immigrant,  who  often  prefers  the  position  of  a  small  employer  to 
that  of  a  wage-earner^  however  little  remuneration  this  new  occupation 
may  bring  him,  have  ascribed  it  to  the  racial  peculiarities  of  the  Jew, 
who  prefers  to  get  his  income  from  profits  rather  than  wages.  I  most 
confess  that  I  do  not  know  enoogh  about  the  Jew  to  be  able  to  form 
an  opinion  whether  his  racial  instincts  are  so  keen  as  to  perceive  the 
snbtle  distinction  between  wages  and  profits,  and  to  prefer  the  latter 
and  reject  the  former.  What  I  am  certain  of  is  this :  the  reason  why 
the  immigrant  often  prefers  the  position  of  an  employer  is  not  due  to 
racial  peculiarities,  but  to  the  hatred  he  feels  to  the  factory  system 
and  its  necessary  discipline  and  loss  of  personal  freedom*  Without 
taking  this  important  factor  into  consideration,  it  is  impossible  to 
onderatand  the  position  he  takes  up  in  the  indastrial  field,  to  explain 
the  causes  which  influence  the  conditions  and  hours  of  his  labour,  the 
relation  between  employer  and  emploj*?,  or  the  functions  of  his  trade 
organisation.  To  leave  these  important  considerations  out  of  sight  is 
to  lose  the  key  to  the  whole  situation. 

In  an  industrially  developed  country  like  England,  where  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  are  wage-earners,  one  can  see  nothing  objeo- 
tionable  or  degrading  in  being  a  servant  or  a  hand.  To  a  Buaaian, 
however,  who  has  been  brought  up  in  a  country  of  domestic  indostries 
and  peasant  proprietors,  to  him  the  necessity  of  being  a  ^'  hand," 
depending  for  a  livelihood  on  an  employer,  appears  quite  different. 
To  a  Bnssian  peasant  the  word  hatrah  (workman  or  wage-earner) 
carries  aa  much  social  stigma  as  the  word  **  pauper  *'  does  to  an 
Englishman.  The  greatest  misfortune  that  can  happen  to  him  is  to 
cease  to  be  a  Ikosyam  (proprietor)  and  b©  cast  into  the  ranks  of  the 
hdtaks.  The  Jewish  immigrant  finds  it  diflScult  to  reconcile  himself 
to  the  idea  of  remaining  an  unfortunate  **  outworker/'  as  distinguished 
Erom  one  who  is  working  on  hia  own  account.  He  shudders  at  the 
very  idea  of  having  to  remain  all  his  life  a  **hand,"  to  be  '^sold  into 
slavery/'  and  "  to  have  a  master  over  his  head,"  who  will  "  dictate/' 
**  interfere/'  and  "  rule  over  him."  For  the  ability  *'  to  lift  his  head/* 
•'  to  be  master  over  his  own  will/'  he  will  at  times  become  a  email 
employer  and  work  harder  than  a  negro  for  a  wage  which  a  "  greener" 
will  despise.  But  the  Uexibility  of  character  of  the  immigrant,  which 
enables  him  to  accept  the  inevitable,  makes  it  all  the  more  difficult 
for  him  to  reconcile  himEelf  to  his  new  position.  He  simply  works 
under  proteet*     The  special  object  of  his  wrath  is,  of  course,  the 

*  With  the  nature  and  effects  af  some  of  these  ohacges  I  intend  bo  deal  on  a  foture 
ooeaftion. 
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''  Jewifih  sweater."  When  I  first  heard  this  constant  denunciation  of 
the  "  Jewish  sweater's  tyranny,  nigger-driving,  slavery,  oppression,''  I 
naturally  concladed  that  I  was  working  under  exceptionally  bad 
conditions ;  but  when  I  became  acquainted  with  the  ''  well-regulated  " 
English  factory,  I  found  the  conditions  of  work  there  to  be  deddedly 
worse.  Later  on  I  came  to  understand  the  meaning  of  all  the  howling 
and  wailing.  I  once  had  a  conversation  with  an  immigrant  about  the 
theory  of  the  racial  peculiarities  of  the  Jew.  He  was  quite  indignant. 
"  These  people/'  exclaimed  he,  ^'  cannot  see  that  our  workpeople,  in 
fleeing  from  an  oppressive  despotism  at  home,  find  themselves  caught 
in  an  industrial  net  from  which  it  takes  them  all  their  lives  to 
extricate  themselves."  No,  these  people  cannot  see  an  industrial  net 
in  a  state  of  things  which  is  the  inevitable  result  of  our  complicated 
and  interdependent  civilisation.  Bat  what  seems  natural  to  an 
Englishman  may  appear  quite  different  to  a  Russian.  If,  in  addition, 
you  remember  that  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the 
immigrant  is  a  strong  individuality,  a  power  of  will  which,  though  it 
bends,  yet  does  not  break,  a  restless  temperament  and  any  amount  of 
iuitiative  and  energy,  you  will  understand  why  he  will  keep  all  his 
life  trying  to  extricate  himself  from  the  net.  To  execute  the  orders  of 
his  employer  without  asking  questions  or  finding  fault ;  not  to  keep 
constantly  changing  his  employer,  having  a  row  with  him  eaeh  time 
he  leaves  him,  is  to  be  a  ''  donkey,"  and,  after  the  ''  Jewish  sweater/' 
the  ''  donkey  "  is  the  object  of  his  wrath.  One  can  often  see  a  trade- 
union  official,  or  one  of  the  rank  and  file,  who  has  been  for  years 
engaged  in  denouncing  the  "  Jewish  sweater,"  all  of  a  sudden  become 
an  employer.  If  you  should  ask  him  for  an  explanation  of  this 
inconsistency,  he  will  tell  you  that  he  can  no  longer  stand  the 
tyranny  of  his  employer ;  that  life  has  become  a  burden  to  him ;  that 
he  is  not  a  "  donkey."  He  does  not  intend  to  become  a  sweater. 
Oh  no  !  He  simply  intends  to  work  for  himself,  so  that  his  head,  his 
will,  his  self  shall  not  belong  to  a  master.  But  he  soon  becomes  con- 
vinced that  ho  cannot  execute  his  orders  in  time  by  himself ;  that  in 
order  to  keep  out  of  the  ''  sweater's  prison,"  or  the  pawnshop,  he  must 
employ  one  or  two  more  bands.  He  gradnally  loses  his  trade-union 
principles,  his  conscientious  scruples  against  being  a  sweater,  and  lo ! 
our  irreconcilable  enemy  of  the  **  Jewish  sweater"  has  bloomed  into  a 
full-fledged  employer,  often  of  a  worse  type  than  the  one  he  has  been 
for  years  engaged  in  denouncing.  For  a  small  employer  to  get  hands 
is  quite  an  easy  matter.  He  has  no  need  to  get  "  greeners  " — un- 
skilled hands  are  useless  to  him,  and  a  good  workman  will  insist  upon 
his  wages  irrespective  of  the  time  he  has  spent  in  this  pountry — there 
are  always  first-class  workmen  who  will  come  to  his  rescue.  Such 
small  places  are  often  the  refuge  of  all  those  who  are  fleeing  from  the 
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discipline  of  the  hrger  workaliops,  who  are  not  '*  donkeys/*  bat  at  the 
aamo  time  are  nnable  or  care  not  to  become  employers, 

The  Jewish  workman  is  seldom  lazy,  I  donbt  whether  there  is  a 
more  hard-working  class  of  people.  When  left  to  themselves  they 
become  fondly  attached  to  their  trade^  their  attachment  to  it  at  times 
amounting  to  a  passion,  I  never  came  across  workmen  more  proud 
of  their  craft  than  some  of  them  who  work  oo  their  own  account  or 
are  petty  employers.  When  such  a  man  finishes  a  piece  of  work 
which  comes  ap  to  his  expectations,  his  eyes  sparkle  with  delight 
He  never  tires  of  looking  at  it,  I  have  often  been  surprised  at  the 
ontbursts  of  joy  on  such  an  occasion.  "  What  a  pity  to  have  to  send 
it  away  f  '*  you  will  hear  him  say.  You  can  see  that  he  is  sorry  to  part 
with  it.  Bat  when»  he  has  to  work  for  a  ''master**  he  not  infre- 
quently begins  to  hate  his  work  and  tries  to  get  out  of  it.  *'  When  I 
get  an  order  from  a  customer,'*  I  was  once  told,  **I  work,  as  the 
Bible  says,  with  all  my  might,  with  all  my  soul ;  I  seem  never  to  get 
tired  of  working.  But  what  pleasure  can  a  man  feel  in  his  work 
when  he  has  to  do  it  for  a  master?"  Such  remarks  can  ponstantly 
be  heard.  It  is  nseless  to  tell  him  that  the  native  workman  is  often 
worse  off  than  himself.  The  fact  that  the  British  workman  is  content 
to  remain  an  **  outworker,'*  a  *^  slave/'  simply  shows  that  he  is  a 
*^  donkey  "  and  a  Indnik,  and  ia  not  to  be  counted.  Possibly  after  a 
good  dose  of  English  factory  discipline  the  immigrant  may  become  as 
resigned  as  his  BritiFh  brother;  though  I  must  confess  that  my  two 
years*  dose  of  English  factories,  even  if  it  has  put  an  end  to  my 
agitation  against  the  Jewish  **  sweater,**  has  not  in  the  least  created  in 
me  a  desire  to  remain  a  factory  hand.  I  simply  learned  to  hate  it. 
There  is  a  cold,  almost  inhuman  air  in  these  establishments.  A  man 
feels  that  he  is  there  merely  as  a  profit-making  tool ;  and  if  he  cannot 
80  efface  his  individuality  as  to  become  perfectly  docile  he  will  be 
turned  out  at  a  moment's  notice.  I  cannot  bear  the  haughty  still'  air 
of  the  **  superior,"  I  prefer  the  small  workshop  and  the  **  Jewish 
sweater.'*  It  is  true  that  my  hours  of  work  are  irregular  and  the 
sanitary  conditions  sometimes  defective*  But  there  is  no  superior  there 
wboee  orders  I  have  implicitly  to  obey.  I  need  not  be  afraid  of  being 
late  and  displeasing  any  one,  and  I  can  earn  there  a  "  living  wage  ** 
to  maintain  a  "  etandard  of  comfort "  which  a  British  manufacturer 
will  not  consent  to  give  a  man  in  my  **  station  of  life," 

The  British  workman,  as  soon  as  he  goes  into  the  factory,  leaves 
such  individuality  as  he  possesses  behind  him.  Within  the  factory 
gates  he  is  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  his  '*  superiors."  He  is  an 
admirable,  well-trained,  well-disciplined  tool,  who  knows  not  how  to 
ask  queetions,  but  only  to  obey  and  execute  quickly  and  earnestly  the 
task  imposed  upon    him- — the   conception   of  others.      A   splendid 
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antomaton.  It  took  generations  of  factory  life  to  get  him  np  to  this 
pitch  of  perfection.  The  Jewish  immigrant — ^this  erratic,  qnarrel- 
some  crank — stakes  with  him  to  the  workshop  his  idiosyncrasiea,  his 
restless,  excitable,  and  nervons  temperament,  his  strong  individuality, 
his  power  of  will,  his  dislike  of  being  a  subordinate*  What  he  lacks 
in  discipline  he  makes  op  in  originality.  If  he  insists  upon  doing 
things  his  own  particular  way  it  is  because  his  mobile  nodnd  enables 
him  to  find  his  way  by  himself  without  having  blindly  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  others.  For  him  your  ''well-regulated  "  factory  is  far  from 
being  an  unmixed  blessing.  It  can  only  destroy  this  independence  and 
mobility  of  mind,  this  all-round  individuality  which  contributes  so 
much  to  his  efficiency  as  a  producer,  and  which  makes  him  such  a 
pleasant  contrast  to  the  aversge  factory  hand.  J  sometimes  wonder 
how  much  the  factory  discipline  is  responsible  for  the  excessive  dul- 
ness  of  the  British  workman — ^for  dull  he  is  in  spite  of  his  School 
Board,  popular  Press,  and  Radical  club. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  several  observers  that  the  Jewish  immi* 
grant  does  not  mid  his  wife  to  work.  Should  any  one  ask  the  immi- 
grant whether  he  sends  his  wife  to  work,  he  will  experience  some 
difficulty  in  making  him  understand  the  question,  for  the  relations  of 
husband  and  wife  among  them  make  snch  a  practice  inconceivable  to 
one  whose  domestic  servitude  is  of  the  most  rigorous  kind,  and  who  is 
generally  the  victim  of  the  despotic  rule  of  his  wife.  The  English- 
nran  makes  the  first  attempt  in  the  art  of  government  at  home,  the 
subject  beipg  his  wife,  sister,  or  even  his  mother,  or  the  "  old  girl "  as 
he  calls  her.  He  has  succeeded  in  converting  his  womankind  into 
beasts  of  burden,  and  they  glory  in  the  fact.  The  Englishwoman 
starts  on  her  noble  career  by  blacking  her  brother's  boots.  Her  ideal 
is  to  get  a  husband  who  will  be  a  good  "  master ''  to  her.  It  is  a 
source  of  constant  pride  to  her  that  she  is  a  dutiful  and  obedient  wife. 
She  is  carefully  trained  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  her  husband,  and 
is  perfectly  happy  when  she  succeeds  in  being  an  obedient  servant. 
The  Jews,  who  have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  art 
of  government,  are  compelled  to  arrange  matters,  not  by  commanding 
and  obeying,  but  by  arguing  thiugs  out,  and  when  a  question  is  settled 
by  argument,  the  woman  is  sure  to  have  the  best  of  it  Jewish 
girls  are  petted  and  spoiled  from  their  very  childhood,  while  the  boys 
have  generally  to  rough  it ;  the  opinion  of  the  parents  being  that  the 
latter  are  men  and  can  take  care  of  themselves.  But  for  the  respec- 
tability and  good  behaviour  of  their  daughters  they  always  feel  them- 
selves responsible.  At  the  age  of  puberty  the  daughter  becomes  the 
pet  of  the  house  and  nobody  dares  to  say  a  wroug  word  to  her.  Her 
object  in  life  is  to  get  a  husband  who  will  implicitly  obey  her  will  and 
minister  to  her  wants.  Failing  this,  her  whole  life,  not  to  say  her 
marriage,  is  a  failure.     She  constantly  keeps  reminding  her  husband 
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that  she  is  a  '^  danghter  of  Israel  "«--and  keeps  persaading  him  that  a 
woman  is  a  delicate  creature  and  mnst  be  carefully  handled.  There 
is  seldom  peace  in  the  house,  for  if  the  wife  is  not  preaching  her 
husband  a  sermon  or  taking  account  of  his  movements,  she  will  be 
engaged  in  extending  her  sphere  of  influence.  The  immigrant,  in 
common  with  most  people  of  his  class,  does  not  entertain  any  great 
respect  or  admiration  for  women,  but  he  knows  the  power  of  the 
**  daughter  of  Israel's  "  tougne,  and  this  is  sufficient  for  all  practical 
purposes.  To  his  credit  be  it  said,  he  considers  that  a  woman  who 
has  to  bear  children  and  look  after  the  house  does  as  much  as  should 
be  expected  of  her,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  man  to  lighten  her 
burden  and  put  up  with  her  caprices,  seeing  that  nature  has  been  so 
unkind  to  her.  The  Englishman,  whose  maxim  is  that  ^'  nothing 
succeeds  like  success,"  is  always  ready  to  bow  before  his  superior  and 
to  worship  the  powerful  and  strong.  To  his  equals  he  displays  a 
strong  sense  of  fair  play  and  makes  a  delightful  companion,  but  too 
often  he  turns  into  a  tyrant  and  a  brute  when  he  has  to  deal  with 
people  whom  he  considers  weaker  and  inferior  (convertible  terms  with 
him).  With  the  immigrant  the  case  is  just  the  reverse.  He  does 
not  take  kiudly  to  his  superior.  He  is  often  eaten  up  with  envy  and 
jealousy  of  people  above  him.  To  his  equals  he  is  never  indifferent — 
he  either  fraternises  or  more  often  quarrels  and  finds  fault  with  them. 
To  those  who  happen  to  be  weaker  than  himself  he  is,  as  a  rule, 
gentle  and  considerate.  There  is  often  a  childlike  tender-heartedness 
about  him  which  specially  manifests  itself  in  the  presence  of  a 
woman  or  a  child.  His  wife  knows  his  weakness,  and  takes  full 
advantage  of  it. 

There  is  a  prevalent  idea  among  Euglishmen  that  people  who 
are  not  drunken  must  necessarily  be  thrifty,  calculating,  and  close- 
fisted.  The  teetotaler  is  no  doubt  responsible  for  this  idea.  With 
regard  to  the  Jewish  immigrant,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
how  a  class  of  people  so  capable  of  disposing  of  their  labour  to 
the  best  advantage  and  having  their  passions  so  well  under  control 
can  at  the  same  time  be  so  thriftless  and  show  so  little  capacity 
for  making  the  best  of  their  earnings.  The  vast  majority  of  them 
live  a  hand-to-mouth  existence,  whatever  their  earnings  may  be. 
The  fact  that  they  practically  possess  no  standard  of  comfort  and  no 
station  in  life  is  mainly  responsible  for  their  thriftlessness.  The 
station  in  life  of  the  British  workman  will  never  take  him  far  from 
his  corduroy  and  heavy  boots  by  way  of  attire  and  *'  Lockhart's  " 
as  his  dining-place.  If  his  earnings  leave  him  a  surplus  over  his 
standard  of  comfort  he  will,  if  he  is  sober,  invest  it  in  cottage 
property ;  if  he  drinks  he  will  ^'  make  a  night — or  whole  week — of 
it."  The  station  in  life  of  the  immigrant  depends  solely  on  the 
number  of   **  golden  buttons "   (sovereigns)  he   draws  at  the  week 
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end,  and  he  therefore  does  not  think  it  in  any  way  remarkable  if 
he  spends  it  on  cab  fares  and  elaborate  dinners.  Frock-coats,  silk 
hatS)  jewellery  and  expensive  dresses  for  the  wife,  are  almost  ar 
necessity  for  one  who  can  earn  enough  to  buy  them. 

If  the  immigrant  is  thriftless,  his  wife,  to  whom  he  has  to  hand' 
over  his  earnings,  is  more  eo.  The  Jewess  as  a  girl  is  generally 
engaged  in  the  better-paid  female  occupations,  is  nsaally  more 
skilled  than  her  Christian  sister,  works  harder,  and  earns  con- 
siderably more.  Yet  she  seldom  saves  anything  from  her  earnings. 
It  all  goes  to  the  milliner's  and  the  draper's.  She  often  goes  to 
work  in  a  silk  blouse,  with  a  veritable  **Covent  Garden"  on  her 
head.  Such  a  customer  is  sure  to  make  a  thriftless  wife.  The 
wedding  feasts  and  dresses  of  a  ''  daughter  of  Israel  *'  are  always 
very  expensive,  and  not  only  do  they  absorb  all  the  savings  of  the 
young  couple,  but  not  infrequently  loans  are  raised  in  order  to  avoid 
a  '^  quiet  marriage."  The  immigrant  is  rarely  a  glutton,  but  often 
an  epicure.  With  the  British  workman  the  greater  the  festivity 
the  larger  the  quantity  of  beef  and  beer  consumed,  bat  with  the 
immigrant  the  difference  consists  in  the  number  and  variety  of  dishes. 
Poultry  and  fresh-water  fish,  cooked  in  a  variety  of  ways,  take 
the  place  of  the  joint  of  beef  and  leg  of  mutton.  A  '*  kosher  ** 
dinner  is  also  an  expensive  one.  Australian  beef,  Canadian  mutton, 
Danish  butter,  lard  or  margarine  cannot  be  used  for  it. 

Besides  thriftlessnees,  gambling  is  also  not  infrequently  the  cause 
of  poverty.  From  this  vice  comparatively  few  immigrants  are 
entirely  free.  They  find  in  it  an  outlet  for  their  restless  mental 
activity.  It  is  true  that  the  British  workman  too  often  bets,  but 
he  is  merely  an  amateur  compared  with  the  immigrant,  who  not 
infrequently  puts  into  it  the  zeal  and  energy  which  characterise  his 
race.  With  the  orthodox  and  pious  workman  this  activity  finds  an 
outlet  in  his  chem^a  (religions  society),  where  he  is  often  engaged  in 
the  mental  gymnastics  of  the  Talmud.  With  the  young  generation  of 
educated  immigrants,  who  differ  little  from  the  average  member  of 
the  Russian  intelligcnzia,  it  is  exhibited  in  the  long  and  hair- 
splitting discussions  on  religion  and  ethics  in  which  they  continually 
engage.  The  destiny  of  the  human  race,  the  regeneration  of 
society,  panaceas  for  all  evils  afilicting  mankind,  are  debated  until 
the  small  hours  amid  violent  gesticulation  and  a  noise  so  deafening 
as  to  make  English  neighbours  believe  that  murder  has  been  com- 
mitted.* 

But  the  great  majority,  who  are  indifferent  to  the  chevra^  find  it 

more  congenial  to  spend  their  leisure  and  times  of  enforced  idleness 

*  The  narrow  and  practical  discussions  which  interest  the  British  workman  have  no 
attraction  for  the  educated  immigrant,  who  is  above  all  a  sentimental  enthusiast  and  a 
dreamer,  and  will  not  take  a  step  without  a  mirossozertzanie  ( Weltarucfumng)  and  a 
rigid  conception  of  human  progress  of  his  own. 
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in  pluying  cards  or  betting.  Many  of  these,  like  the  '*  modem  Jew/* 
have  made  the  discovery  of  Charles  LamVs  Chinamaa  and  occasionally 
attend  Synagogue.  This  will  partly  explain  why  the  universal  belief 
among  them  is  that  "  a  Jewish  workman  must  have  more  to  live 
od/' 

In  the  minds  of  the  British  public  the  **  Jewish  sweater  *'  has 
been  the  incarnation  of  tyranny  and  merciless  exploitation,  jost  as 
the  Jewish  workman  is  that  of  abject  sobmission  and  slavery. 
Both^  however,  are  the  creation  of  political  parasites  and  sensa- 
tional journalists,  who  thrive  best  in  countries  of  free  institutions. 
Having  never  ruled  either  waves  or  continents,  and  never  having 
been  engaged  in  spreadinpj  Christianity  and  civilisation  in  heathen 
lands,  the  Jew,  whatever  else  may  be  said  about  him,  is  neither  cruel 
nor  despotic.  Dr.  Hertssel  and  his  friends  may  perhaps  succeed  in 
filling  up  this  gap.  Those  who  present  to  the  public  an  awful  picture 
of  the  **  foreign  middleman"  and  his  sabmissive  people  are,  like  their 
great  compatriot  Shakespeare,  unconsciously  deHcribiog  types  with 
which  they  were  better  acquainted  than  with  the  "  Polish  Jew.'*  If 
we  conceive  an  aversion  to  a  stranger  we  do  not  suspect  that  our 
dislike  of  him  is  the  result  of  our  own  want  of  human  sym- 
pathy, but  we  conclude  that  he  must  necessarily  be  a  bad  character. 
Knowing,  however,  nothing  about  him,  we  are  apt  to  credit  him 
with  faults  of  which  we  have  a  closer  knowledge.  We  throw 
at  him  the  dirt  that  lies  nearest  to  us*  The  Jewish  immigrant 
has  not  the  manly  ([aalities  of  the  Eaglishman,  neither  is  he  as 
truthful ;  but  he  possesses  a  much  larger  stock  of  human  sympathy 
and  kindnesBj  and  is  generally  refined,  gentle,  and  tender-hearted. 
The  only  way  to  impoae  upon  him  is  to  appeal  to  his  generosity  and 
kindness.  He  is  oiten  the  victim  of  impostors  who  are  aware  of  this 
weakness.  To  attempt  to  defraud  him  in  any  other  way  is  to  catch 
a  Tartar.  This  tender-heartedness  does  not  leave  him  even  when  he 
becomes  a  **  sweater."  He  has  still  a  *'  Jewish  heart  '*  in  him.  (The 
immigrant  is  as  proud  of  his  "Jewish  heart"  as  the  English 
Christian  of  his  fist.)  As  an  employer  he  treats  his  female  employ6e3 
better  than  his  men.  In  a  "Jewish  sweater's  den'^  the  women 
always  enjoy  exceptional  privileges*  The  "  Jewish  sweater/*  like  his 
victim,  is  hard  to  please,  exacting,  quarrelsome,  noisy,  and  irritating. 
He  is  generally  dissatisfied  with  his  hands,  who,  he  avers,  make  his 
life  a  burden  and  bring  him  to  the  verge  of  ruin ;  but  I  can  hardly 
imagine  an  individual  less  despotic,  tyrannical,  or  cruel  than  he.  I 
was  secretary  to  the  United  Ladies'  Tailors^  and  Mantlemakers* 
Association  for  about  a  year.  The  members  of  this  association  are 
piece-workersj  and  the  constant  changes  in  the  fashion  of  ladies' 
garments  require  frequent  readjustment  of  prices.  Although  I  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  temper  of  the  "  foreign  middleman,"  I  was 
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ofben  sarprbed  to  find  how  easy  it  was  to  talk  them  over.  ^'  This  is 
the '  Jewish  sweater/  "  was  often  crossing  my  mind  after  an  interview. 
Their  great  weakness  is  their  desire  to  air  their  grievances,  and  if  one 
has  Bofficient  patience  to  listen  to  their  windy  dissertations  on  the 
feebleness  and  injustice  of  their  men,  and  hear  all  they  have  to  say 
about  their  own  generosity,  one  is  sure  to  obtain  some  amount  d£ 
concession.  I  avoided  many  disputes  by  appealing  to  the  sweater's 
kindness  and  generosity.  (Contrary  to  the  common  assumption,  there 
is  no  one  more  interested  personally  in  avoiding  disputes  than  the 
"  paid  agitator.")  The  Jewish  "  middleman  "  has  none  of  the  stiff, 
haughty  obstinacy  of  the  British  employer,  who  will  at  times  let  his 
business  go  to  wrack  and  ruin  rather  than  make  concessions  to  his 
men. 

In  an  English  factory  or  workshop  the  old  hands  often  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  forming  the  permanent  staff.  When  the  season  begins, 
an  additional  set  of  hands  are  set  on,  to  be  sent  away  as  soon  as  the 
slack  time  sets  in.  Even  good  employers  do  not  shrink  from  this 
practice,  which  is  considered  in  no  way  reprehensible.  Good  trade- 
unionists  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  remaining  at  work  whilst 
their  less  fortunate  brethren  have  to  seek  employment  at  a  time  when 
they  are  least  likely  to  get  it.  Among  the  immigrants,  however,  the 
maxim  is  that  '^  every  man  must  make  a  living."  So  long  as  there  is 
a  stroke  of  work  in  the  place,  all  share  it  alike.  This,  however,  does 
not  mean  that  all  hands  in  the  place  are  treated  alike.  Quite  the 
contrary.  The  **  top  hands  "  enjoy  privileges  unknown  in  an  English 
establishment.  They  are  often  the  virtual  rulers  of  the  place.  The 
employer  then  simply  reigns  ;  he  does  not  govern.  Here  and  there 
one  may  come  across  an  employer  who  is  Anglicised.  He  puts  on  a 
stiff  air,  and  makes  his  people  feel  that  he  is  their  superior.  There 
are  no  airs  about  the  **  Polish  Jew,"  who  in  his  workshop  remains  on 
a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  his  men.  The  immigrant  is  the 
.  most  sociable  animal  in  existence.  As  a  rule  he  is  refined  and  versa- 
tile. As  an  employer  he  cannot  isolate  himself  from  his  men.  After 
a  few  weeks'  work  in  the  place  he  gets  to  know  his  employe,  and 
often  makes  friends  with  him.  The  immigrant,  who  is  such  an 
awkward  customer  to  deal  with  when  he  has  to  obey  orders,  is  often 
easily  led  by  the  nose  by  people  in  whom  he  places  confidence.  There 
will  be  a  few  favourites  in  the  shop,  who  are  his  confidential  advisers. 
Not  unfrequently  the  **top  hands"  are  responsible  for  the  whole 
organisation  of  the  workshop.  They  will  even  fix  the  hours  of  work. 
In  the  East  London  tailoring  workshops,  for  instance,  there  are  some 
places  where  the  hours  of  work  are  from  8  a.m.  to  8,  9,  and  10  p.m., 
and  in  most  cases  it  is  the  top  hands  who  are  responsible  for  this 
arrangement. 

Through  his  old  hands  the  employer  gets  ti  know  all  the  goings 
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on  in  his  competitors'  workshops.  Should  a  foril  or  a  ^'  new  way " 
be  introduced  anywhere,  it  will  not  be  long  before  its  validity  is  tested. 
His  maxim  that  ''  a  man  learns  his  trade  all  his  life,  and  dies  not 
knowing  it,"  makes  him  desire  to  be  taught  by  his  men.  Should  one 
of  his  new  hands  be  a  good  workman  and  a  '^  greener,"  or  one  who  has 
been  working  in  another  town,  he  will  keep  watching  him  until  he  is 
satisfied  that  he  has  learned  from  the  newcomer  all  his  ways  and 
methods  of~  working.  In  a  week  or  two  he  will  find  out  from  an 
employ^  what  classes  of  work  he  has  done  before,  and  what  are  his 
specialities.  The  result  is  that  in  a  ^'  sweater's  "  workshop  one  will  find, 
as  a  rule,  the  work  carried  on  by  a  selected  staff  of  specialised  work- 
men,  each  doing  a  portion  of  the  work  for  which  he  feels  himself  most 
fitted.  It  is  generally  the  employ 6  who  selects  and  specialises  him- 
self, but  he  is  often  helped  by  the  employer,  with  whom  he  will  engage 
in  protracted  discussions  about  the  technicalities  of  the  trade.  The 
earnestness  of  the  immigrant,  his  capacity  of  putting  his  soul  into  his 
work^  and  making  it  a  part  of  himself,  make  him  a  first-class  organiser 
of  labour.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  middleman,  as  he  is  often  called 
by  people  who  know  absolutely  nothing  about  the  Jewish  contractor, 
is  in  some  trades  indispensable.  This  is  also  the  reason  why  "  the 
cloihing  manufacturers  find  it  convenient  to  abdicate  their  position  of 
employers,  and,  instead  of  hiring  workpeople  themselves,  make  con- 
tracts with  others  who  do."  *  For,  except  in  the  most  expensive  class 
of  garments,  where  the  prices  are  not  competitive,  and  the  manufacture 
of  the  commonest  class  of  goods,  where  cheap  female  labour  can  be 
need,  the  English  merchant  tailors  and  wholesale  clothiers  cannot 
compete  with  the  Jewish  contractors.  In  all  those  cases  where  coats 
are  made  on  the  manufacturers'  premises,  it  will  be  found  that  either 
the  manufacturer  is  willing  to  pay  more  for  the  making  of  his  goods, 
or  he  screws  down  the  wages  of  his  employea.  In  some  firms  both 
conditions  obtain.  It  is  often  said  that  the  contractor  does  not 
understand  his  trade.  This  is  downright  absurdity.  Where  compe- 
tition is  keen  and  little  capital  is  required  the  employer  who  is  to 
exist  must  be  possessed  not  only  of  brains,  but  also  of  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  trade,  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  years  of 
experience.  Wherever  assiduity,  ability,  and  infinite  painstaking  are 
required,  rather  than  capital,  the  *'  Polish  Jew  "  is  sure  to  make  his 
appearance.  In  the  ladies'  mantle  trade,  for  instance,  where  he  has 
succeeded  in  establishing  factories,  and  has  shown  the  conservative 
British  manufacturer  how  to  dispense  with  the  imported  ladies'  costumes 
and  capes,  we  find  him  producing  the  best  class  of  goods  on  his  own 
premises.  The  English  manufacturers,  on  the  other  hand,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  are  compelled  to  resort  to  the  contractor.  The  reason 
for  this  difference  is  that,  while  the  former  have  risen  from  the  ranks 
*  Mr.  Charles  Booth  in  "  Life  and  Labour." 
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of  jonrneymen  by  reason  of  their  superior  ability  as  designers  and 
artists  in  tbeir  trade,  tbe  latter  come  from  the  ranks  of  the  lower 
middle  class,  and,  having  no  technical  knowledge  of  their  trade^  are 
unable  to  discharge  the  function  of  employer.  Similar  reasons  can 
be  found  in  other  trades  where  the  contractor  has  made  himself  pro- 
minent The  ^'  Jewish  sweater,"  far  from  being  the  mere  middleman 
who  possesses  no  knowledge  of  his  trade  (as  was  the  case  before  the 
advent  of  the  alien),  in  reality  belongs  to  the  most  skilled  and  gifted 
class  of  immigrants,  to  whom  most  of  the  innovations  are  due.  A 
closer  examination  of  the  '' Jewish  sweater's"  position  would  show 
how  he  is  often  robbed  and  defrauded,  how  his  brains,  as  well  as  his 
muscles,  are  mercilessly  exploited  by  respectable  British  (Jewish  as 
well  as  Christian)  manufacturers,  who  possess  in  a  very  high  degree 
the  ability  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  "  sweater's "  poverty  and 
ignorance.  The  cry  against  the  rapacity  and  dishonesty  of  the 
''  foreign  middleman  ''  would  prove  a  very  interesting  study  for  the 
cynical  philosopher. 

A  study  of  the  social  and  industrial  position  of  the  Jewish 
immigrant  would  not  be  complete  if  we  did  not  take  into  consideration 
the  deliberations  of  the  Lords'  Committee  on  the  Sweating  System. 
Thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  when  the  ready-made  and  second-class 
made-to-order  trade  Q*  the  dishonourable  trade,"  as  it  was  then  called) 
was  in  the  hands  of  British  tailors  and  tailoresses — when  stalwart 
Britishers  were  working  for  sub  and  even  sub-sub  contractors  fifteen 
and  sixteen  hours  a  day,  often  for  seven  days  in  the  week,  for  the  muni- 
ficent salary  of  10s.  and  12$.  a  week,  under  conditions  which  would  make 
the  "  best "  evidence  before  the  Sweating  Commission  sink  into  insigni- 
ficance— the  ''  revelations "  would  have  certainly  "  palpitated  with 
actuality."  How  far  they  reflect  the  position  of  the  sweating  system  of 
the  Jewish  tailoring  trade  of  to-day  the  following  facts  will  show.  In 
1888,  while  the  Commission  on  Sweating  was  taking  evidence,  the 
Jewish  tailors  in  Leeds  struck  against  the  contractors,  ostensibly  for  a 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour.  The  causes  which  led  up  to  the 
strike  were  the  widespread  agitation  against  the  sweating  system  and 
the  "  Jewish  sweater."  Many  of  us  were  of  the  opinion  that  nothing 
short  of  a  complete  abolition  of  the  Jewish  sweater  could  bring  about 
any  improvement  in  the  trade.  We  had  sent  deputations  to  wait  upon 
the  clothing  manufacturers  with  a  view  to  inducing  them  to  have  their 
work  done  on  their  own  premises.  After  a  fortnight's  starvation  we 
returned  to  the  sweater's  den.  Some  of  the  manufacturers  who 
suffered  greatly  through  this  strike,  in  order  to  secure  themselves 
against  a  similar  occurrence,  arranged  to  have  part  of  their  work  done 
indoors.  Now,  we  thought,  the  millennium  has  come,  our  ideal  is 
realised.     Some  of  us  made  a  rush  there.     Before  very  long,  however, 
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lese   indoor  factories  were   Dicknamed  '*  workhoases.*'  •     For  ooly 
Qose  who  could  not  get  a  Jewish  sweater  to  employ  them  would  apply 

'^or    work    there.     The  evils  of    indoor  labour  are  a  subject  often 
dificufised  at  the  deliberations  of  the  local  trade  society. 

In  December  189(>  a  conference  of  delegates  of  eight  Jewish  tailors* 

KLflodetiea,  representing  London,  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  other  towns^ 
A   place   in   London,     The  representative  of  one  of  the  London 
tailors*  societies  moved  a  resolution  in  favour  of  indoor  workshops  and 

tthe  abolition  of  the  contractor.     After  a  long  discussion,  in  which 
ttosi  of  the  delegates  spoke  against  it,  it  was  unanimously  rejected. 
The  gist  of  the  arguments  was  that  experience  had  taught  them  that 

Mwagee  in  the  indoor  workshops  were  lower— the  Eoglishman  not  caring 
pay  at  so  high  a  rate  as  the  Jewish  contractor  t — f.hat  the  Jewish 
employer  was  not  so  obstinate  as  the  British  manufacturer,  was  easier 
to  be  talked  over  and  induced  to  make  concessions.  Eight  or  ten 
years  ago  such  a  resolution  would  have  been  carried  without 
disenssioD. 

So  far  as  London  is  concerned  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  truth  there 
is  in  the  *'  revelations  "  of  the  Sweating  Commission.  The  Jewish 
tailors'  workshops  are  so  many  and  spread  over  so  large  an  area  that 
one  must  be  extremely  cautious  in  tnaking  generalisations.  There 
are  still  a  good  many  workshops  where  the  sanitary  conditions  are  far 
from  satisfactory.  Places  where  in  the  height  of  the  season  work 
goes  on  all  night  are  not  unknown.  Considering  the  state  of  the 
trade  when  the  immigrants  began  to  enter  it,  and  taking  into 
consideration  the  general  sanitary  conditions  of  East  London  at  that 
time,  one  caonot  wonder  that  there  is  still  room  for  great  improvement. 
But  the  statements  made  by  the  witnesses  with  regard  to  wages  were 
simply  atrocious.  Though  the  rates  of  wages  in  the  Jewish  tailoring 
trade  are  now  appreciably  higher  than  they  were  ten  years  ago,  stiU 
the  evidence  relating  to  wages  was  far  below  the  mark.  I  know 
personally  a  good  many  of  the  witnesses.  I  knpw  one  witness,  for 
instance,  who  was  earning  9s,  a  day  of  thirteen  hours,  who  stated 
in  hia  evidence  that  he  could  earn  only  10s.  a  week.  This  man 
I  know  to  be  an  honest  and  conscientious  workman,  who,  perhaps, 
never  willingly  told  an  untruth  in  ordinary  life.  Yet,  as  a  witness 
giving  evidence  on  oath,  he  made  the  wildest  and  most  exaggerated 
statements.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  our  minds  were  so  inOamed 
at  that  time  against  the  Jewish  contractor  that  nothing  was  too  bad 
to  say  against  him.     Some  of  the  witnesses,  on  the  other  hand,  were 

*  Jewish  workmen  give  a  Dickname  to  everythiDg  and  everjbodj  at  all  out  of  ibe 
common. 

t  There  U  now  a  widespread  belief  among  Jewish  workmen  that  "an  Englishman 
does  not  want  to  pay  wagea,^'  that  i^  at  the  rate  to  which  they  are  used. 
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mere  impostors^  wbo  came  to  startle  the  public  and  get  for  themaalvea 
a  cbeap  advertisement.  As  regards  the  evidence  relating  to  Leeds, 
•wild  exaggeration  is  the  mildest  term  that  can  be  applied  to  most  of 
it.  In  spite  of  Mr.  Barnett's  report  on  the  ''  Sweating  System  in 
Leeds/'  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  trade  he  describes 
to  which  the  term  sweating  can  be  applied,  unless  all  contract  work  is^ 
sweating.  I  have  worked  in  Leeds  for  fully  nine  years.  The  trade 
is  concentrated  within  a  radius  of  less  than  half  a  square  mile,  and 
most  of  the  workpeople  are  employed  in  some  twenty  or  thirty 
workshops.  There  are  few  tailoring  workshops  which  I  have  not 
seen.  I  have  served  for  years  on  the  executive  committee  of  the 
local  trade  union,  and  have  had  all  sorts  of  real  and  imaginary 
grievances  brought  under  my  notice,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  stating 
that  if  all  the  rest  of  the  evidence  given  before  the  Commission  is  aa 
correct  as  that  which  came  from  Leeds,  including  Mr.  Bumetfa 
rex>ort,  it  might  be  destroyed  to-day  without  anything  being  lost  by  it 
There  the  hours  of  work  are  sixty-one  per  week ;  overtime  is  seldom 
resorted  to.  The  workshops  are  large,  and  there  are  as  many  aa 
thirty  and  even  forty  machines  in  a  workshop.  The  work  is  practically 
ready-made  and  slop  work,  at  which  overcrowding  is  impossible* 
Leeds  being  a  place  of  slop  tailoring  is  therefore  free  from  the 
evils  attributed  to  sweated  industries. 

That  there  was  a  good  deal  of  the  bogus  element  in  the  evidence- 
the  following  instance  will  show.  In  order  to  demonstrate  how  these 
vile  sweaters,  not  content  with  the  constant  inSux  of  foreign  paupera 
ready  to  work  for  any  price  the  employer  cared  to  offer  them,  were 
actaally  importing  aliens  from 'the  Continent,  a  Hebrew  newspaper 
was  produced  which  the  Commissioners  were  assured  had  a  large 
circulation  on  the  Continent,  and  an  advertisement  for  ** greeners" 
which  appeared  in  the  paper  was  read.  Yet  this  newspaper  had  a 
very  small  circalation  in  England,  and  owing  to  the  Russian  Press 
laws  could  have  none  in  BuEsia ;  while  the  advertisement  itself  could 
not  have  attracted  any  ''  greeners  "  for  the  simple  reason  that  though 
it  was  written  in  Hebrew  letters,  yet  the  language  employed  was  such 
as  only  a  person  with  a  good  knowledge  of  English  could  understand. 
In  fact,  there  would  have  been  a  good  deal  less  of  the  sensational 
element  in  the  evidence  if  certain  people  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
carefully  select  the  witnesses  with  the  object  of  impressing  upon  the 
public  mind  the  evil  effects  of  alien  immigration.  The  mere  fact  that 
the  rate  of  wages  in  some  of  the  industries  which  are  most  affected  by 
the  immigration  has  been  continually  increasing  within  this  last  thirty 
years  or  so,  and  that  in  some  of  them  they  have  more  than  doubled, 
is  the  best  proof  of  the  hoUowness  of  the  ''  revelations  '*  and  the  surest 
guide  to  the  effect  of  the  immigration  on  the  sweated  industries. 

In  condusion  let  me  add  that  I  do  not  look  upon  the  continual 
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Influx  of  Enasian  immigrants  into  this  coantry  with  anmixed  feelings. 
My  heart  at  times  aches  to  think  of  the  mediaaval  spirit  of  intolerance 
— so  alien  to  the  character  of  the  Bassian  people,  who  are  undoubtedly 
the  most  tolerant  and  amiable  beings  in  Europe — which  animates  the 
rulers  of  my  native  land,  and  which  deprives  her  of  some  of  her  most 
enterprising  and  gifted  sons,  who,  compelled  to  seek  shelter  in  foreign 
lands,  whilst  helping  to  build  up  the  fortunes^of  other  people  become 
the  butt  of  political  parasites,  sensational  journalists,  taproom  orators, 
and  ^^  labour  leaders."  There  is  no  one  more  anxious  than  myself  to 
see  them  stay  in  the  land  of  their  birth.  In  Russia's  present  phase  of 
industrial  development^  there  are  no  subjects  whom  she  can  spare  less. 
The  agitation  against  Ihe  alien  may,  by  putting  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  political  refugees,  give  the  Eussian  Government  a  better  grasp  over 
their  political  opponents  who  had  in  this  country  the  only  safe  asylum  ; 
it  may  also  keep  out  others  who  have  no  **  visible"  means  of  sub- 
sistence; but  it  will  certainly  not  diminish  the  immigration  from 
Eussiai  neither  will  it  induce  the  Eussian  Grovernment  to  modify  their 
stupid  and  barbarous  method  of  dealing  with  the  ''  Jewish  question.'* 

J.  A.  Dyche. 


"CUP  AND  RING.' 


AN    OLD    PROBLEM    SOLVED? 


MY  problem  has  nothiog  in  the  world  to  do  with  the  Woman 
qaestion,  the  Labour  question,  Bimetallism,  or  Weismannism. 
Ton  cannot  take  shares  in  it,  or  make  political  capital  out  of  it,  or 
adopt  it  as  the  central  interest  of  a  novel ;  and  I  much  misdoubt  that 
you  would  weary  a  lady  if  you  tried  to  talk  to  her  about  my  problem. 
Worldlings  avaunt !  Procul,  o,  procul  este,  profani  !  I  write  for  people 
interested  in  a  puzzle  because  it  is  a  puzzle — a  dateless  enigma  from 
the  inscrutable  past. 

History  and  antiquity  supply  our  curious  minds  with  many  such 
pleasant,  profitless  exercises.  Even  in  these  days  of  education  there 
are  still  mauy  persons  who  have  heard  of  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask, 
and  would  like  to  know  who  he  was.  Now  that  penny  Society 
journals  are  so  common  and  charming,  nobody,  of  course,  reads  the 
"  Letters  of  Juniup,"  but  many  would  be  glad  to  be  certain  as  to  who 
wrote  them. 

My  riddle  is  infinitely  more  remote,  but  it  has  this  merit,  that  I 
think  I  can  unriddle  it.  If  ever  you  roamed  on  that  moor  of  the 
Cheviot  Hills  which  is  near  Chatton  Park  (I  think  on  my  Lord 
Tankerville's  ground),  you  may  have  noticed,  engraved  on  the  boulders, 
central  cup-like  depressions,  surrounded  by  incised  concentric  circles. 
Who  hollowed  out  these  devices,  why,  and  in  what  age  ? 

I  remember  putting  theee  questions  when  I  first  saw  the  "  scalps  " 
of  whinstone,  just  swelling  out  of  the  turf  among  the  heather,  on  a 
beautiful  day  of  September.  It  was  a  lonely  spot,  where  victual 
never  grew ;  about  us  were  the  blue  heights  of  the  Cheviots,  below  us 
ihe  fahdosus  amnis  of  Till,  that  drowns  three  men  to  one  drowned  by 
Tweed.     My  friend  told  me  that  some  said  the  stones  were  places  of 
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Druid  human  BacriJice^  and  others  held  that  the  herd-boys  carved  the 
circles  out  of  sheer  idleness. 

Bot  these  answers  will  not  pass.  There  were  no  herd-boys  nor 
Druids  in  Central  Australia,  nor  on  the  Rio  Negro  in  Brazil^  among 
the  Waimara  IndianSj  nor  in  Fijij  nor  in  Georgia  of  old,  nor  in  Zulu- 
land,  where  these  decorative  markings  occur  with  others  of  primeval 
character.  In  our  own  country  they  are  found,  not  only  on  scalps 
of  rock,  but  on  the  stones  of  *'  Draid  circlea/'  from  Inverness-shire  to 
Lancashire,  CumberlaniJ,  and  the  Isle  of  Man*  They  also  occur  on 
great  stones  arranged  in  avenues ;  on  cromlechs  (one  huge  horizontal 
atone  supported  on  others  which  are  erect) ;  on  the  stones  of  cham- 
bered tumuli  (artificial  mounds)  in  Yorkshire ;  on  stone  **  kists,"  or 
coffins,  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  in  Dorset ;  on  prehistoric  obelisks,  or 
eoUtary  "  standing  stones,"  in  Argyll ;  on  walls  in  underground  Picts' 
houses  in  the  Orkneys  and  Forfarshire ;  in  prehistoric  Scottish  forts ; 
near  old  oamps ;  as  well  as  on  isolated  rocks,  scalps,  and  stones. 
Analogous  double  spirals  occur  at  New  Grange,  in  Ireland,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  great  gallery  leading  to  the  domed  chamber;  in 
Scandinavia ;  in  Asia  Minor ;  in  China  and  Zululand ;  in  Australia, 
America,  North  and  South,  and  in  Fiji, 

Now,  who  made  these  marks,  when,  and  why  ?  Sir  James  Simpson 
eays  "  They  are  archaeological  enigmas,  which  we  have  no  present  power 
of  solving.'^  He  cites  some  guesses.  The  markings  are  ''archive 
maps  or  plans  of  old  circular  camps  and  cities.'*  They  are  sun-dials 
— but  they  occur  in  dark  chambers  of  sepulchres,  or  underground 
houses !  They  stand  for  sun,  or  moon,  or  for  Lingam  worship.  They 
are  Roman  ^  or  they  are  Phcenician — a  theory  on  which  much  learning 
has  been  wasted. 

To  all  these  guesses  Sir  James  Simpson  opposed  the  solution  that 
the  markings  are  merely  decorative.  •*  From  the  very  earliest  historic 
periods  in  the  architecture  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Greece,  &c.,  down  to 
our  own  day,  circles,  single  or  double,  and  spirals  have  formed,  under 
various  modifications,  perhaps  the  most  common  types  of  lapidary 
decoration.'*  It  appears  in  Polynesian  tattooing,  this  love  of  spirals 
and  volates.  But,  added  Sir  James,  **  that  they  were  emblems  or 
eymbols,  connected  in  some  way  with  the  religious  thoughts  and 
doctrines  of  those  that  carved  them,  appears  to  me  to  be  rendered 
probable,  at  least,  by  the  position  and  circumstances  in  which  we 
occasionally  find  them  placed,"  as  on  the  lids  of  stone  coflSna  and 
mortuary  ume.  Their  date  must  be  '*  very  remote."  They  preceded 
writing  and  tradition.  They  are  found  in  company  with  polished 
neolithic  stone  weapons,  aa  in  Brittany,  without  any  remains  of  the 
metals,  save  in  one  case,  of  gold.  The  markings  are  earlier  than  the 
use  of  metals,  though  prolonged  into  the  age  of  bronze.  Sir  James 
foand    by  experiment   that  the   markings  could  be  made  even  on 
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Aberdeen  granite  with  a  flint  oelt  snd  a  wooden  mallet.  Ha  r^dkoat^ 
tbem  earlier  than  the  arrival  of  the  Celtic  race,  and  asked  for  evidence 
of  their  exietence  in  Africa,  America,  or  Pdyneaia.  Ha  did  nol 
know  the  Fijian  example  in  Williams's  work  on  the  Fijiaos.  nor  the 
American  and  AoBtraUan  examples. 

Sir  James  did  not  live  to  hear  mach  abont  these  mysteriooa  marks 
in  remote  and  savage  lands.     Bnt,  in  1875^  Professor  Daniel  Wilson 
discovered,  or,  rather,  reported  his  discovery,  of  caps  and  rings  on  a 
granite  boolder  in  Georgia.     The  designs  are  quite  cf  the  familiar 
orthodox  sort,  and  rocks  covered  with  deep  cop-marks  oocnr  in  Ohio.^ 
Now  there  are  romantic  antiqoaries,  all  for  Draids  and  Phoenicians  * 
and  there  are  sardonic  antiqaariee,  who  like  to  mb  the  gilt  off  the 
gbgerbread.     Dr.  Wilson  was  of  the  latter  class,  and  explained  the 
cops  as  holes  made  by  early  men  in  grinding  stone  pestlea.     The  con- 
centric rings  may  have  been  drawn  ronnd  the  cops  ''  for  amnaement.'* 
This  is  damping,  bat  early  man  did  not  ose  stone  kists  and  the  inner 
walls  of  sepulchres  as  grindstones ;  yet  on  these  the  marks  occur. 
Nor  would  he  climb  an  almost  inaccessible  rock  to  find  his  grindstone* 
yet  the  summit  of  such  a  rock  has  the  decorations^  in  the  parish  of 
Tannadyce  (Forfarshire).     We  may,  therefore,  discard  Dr.  Wilson's 
theory  as  a  general  solution  of  the  problem.    Sir  James  Simpson  left 
it  with  the  answer  that    the  marks  are  decorative,  plvs  religious 
symbclism.t     His  guess,  as  I  think  I  can  prove,  or,  at  least,  cau&e  to 
seem  probable,  was  correct.     The  cups  and  circles,  with  other  marks, 
were  originally  decorative,  with  a  symbolical  and  religious  meaning  in 
certain  cases.     How  I  have  reached  this  conclusion  I  go  on  to  show. 

When  you  want  to  understand  an  old  meaningless  custom  or  belief 
found  in  the  middle  of  civilisation,  yon  try  to  discover  the  belief  or 
custom  in  some  region  where  it  possesses  intelligible  life.  Then  yon 
may  reckon  that,  where  you  now  find  it  without  meaning,  it  once 
meant  what  it  now  does  where  it  is  full  of  vitality,  or  meant  some- 
thing analogous. 

The  place  where  the  concentric  circles  and  other  markings  have  a 
living  and  potent  signification  I  discovered  by  pure  accident  I  had 
been  reading  the  proofs  of  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Gillen's  valuable  boo^^ 
on  the  "  Native  Tribes  of  Central  Australia"  (Macmillan).  There  I  had 
noted  plenty  of  facts  about  the  native  churinga,  or  "  sacred  things,"  fiat 
oval  pieces  of  wood  or  stone,  covered  with  concentric  circles,  cups,  and 
other  decorations,  which  are  read,  or  deciphered,  as  records  of  the 
myths  and  legendary  history  of  the  native  race.  These  churinga  are 
of  various  sizes,  down  to  a  foot  or  less  in  length.  I  did  not  think  of 
them  in  connection  with  our  cups,  circles,  and  so  forth,  on  our 
boulders  and  standing  stones.     But  a  friend  chanced  to  come  into  my 

*  •'  Proceedings  S.A.S.,"  June  1875.     *'Ohio  Rock  Markings." 

t  "Ancient  Sculpturings  of  C\t\}S>,  Circles,  ^'c."    E.Mnburgh.     1871. 
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study)  who  began  to  tell  tne  about  the  eiogular  old  site,  Dambaok, 
discovered  by  Mr.  W,  A.  Donnelly  (Jnly  1898),  under  high  tide-mark, 
in  the  Clyde  estuary,  near  Dambarton.  **  The  odd  thing,'*  said  my 
friend,  "  is  that  they  have  fonnd  small  portable  stones,  amnlets  marked 
in  the  aanae  way  as  the  cop  and  ring  marked  rocks/'  and  he  began  to 
sketch  a  diagram.  "  Why,  that's  a  churinga,"  s^d  I,  "  a  Central 
Aastralian  chnringa/'  My  friend,  after  being  enlightened  as  to 
chnringa^  informed  me  that  other  examples  had  been  dog  up,  aleo  by 
Mr<  Donnelly^  in  an  ancient  fort  near  the  other  site^  at  a  place  called 
Danbnie.  Here,  then,  I  had  things  very  like  churinga,  and  of  the 
same  markings  as  our  boulders,  kists,  and  so  on,  in  two  Scottish 
site§,  where  I  understand  neither  pottery  nor  metal  has  yet  been 
detected.  Next,  I  found  that  the  marka  which  the  Australians  engrave 
on  their  small  churinga,  they  also  paint  on  boulders,  rock* walls,  and 
other  fixtures  in  the  landBcape,  on  sacred  ground,  tabooed  to  women. 

The  startling  analogy  between  Australian  and  old  Scottish  mark- 
iBga  mute  atuxs  yeujc. 

On  the  cover  of  Sir  James  Simpson's  book,  stamped  in  gold,  is  a 
central  set  of  six  concentric  circles,  surrounding  a  cap.  From  the 
inraoot  circle  a  groove  goes  to  the  circumference  of  the  outer  circle  (the 
circles  often  occur  without  this  radial  groove),  and  there  the  line  gives 
a  wriggle,  suggesting  that  the  circle  was  evolved  out  of  a  spiral 
Above  and  below  this  figure  are  a  similar  one  with  three  and  another 
with  four  concentric  circles ;  at  each  side  are  two-circled  and  one- 
circled  specimens  with  the  wriggled  line,  and  t?sro  cups  and  circles 
with  no  wriggle.  Now  compare  fig.  131,  p,  631,  of  Meiers.  Spencer 
and  Gillen.  Here  we  have  the  churinga  ilkinia,  or  eaered  rock- 
drawing,  in  red  and  white,  of  the  honey  ant  totem  in  the  Warra- 
niunga  tribe.  Here  are,  first,  seven  concentric  circles,  through  the 
centre  of  which  goes  a  straight  line  of  the  same  breadth  (only  found 
among  the  Warramnnga),  while  to  each  extremity  are  added  two 
concentric  circles  of  small  dimensions,  ending  in  a  cross.  Aronnd,  as 
on  Sir  James's  cover,  are  smaller  sets  of  less  nnmeroos  concentric 
circles,  exactly  like  Sir  James's,  except  for  the  radial  groove  which 
ends  in  a  wriggle.  Again  (fig.  124,  p.  615),  we  have  two  sets  of 
concentric  circles  with  white  dots  answering  to  cups,  and,  where  the 
third  set  of  circles  should  be,  is  a  volute,  as  at  New  Grange,  in 
Ireland,  and  in  many  other  examples  in  onr  islands. 

Now,  in  Central  Australia  the  decorative  motives,  or  analogous 
motives,  of  the  permanent  rock- paintings  are  repeated  on  the  small 
portable  churinga,  which  are  deciphered  by  the  blacks  in  a  religious 
or  rather  in  a  mythical  sense.  It  is,  therefore,  arguable  that  the 
small  portable  Scottish  cup  and  circle  marked  stones,  only  recently 
discovered,  bore  the  same  rapport  to  the  engravings  on  permanent 
stones,  scalps,  and    boulders  as  do    the  Australian  churinga  to  the 
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Aaatralian  BBcred  rock-paintings.  They  may  have  been  portable 
sacred  things. 

I  have  been  unable  to  visit  Dombock,  now  in  coarse  of  excavation, 
and  have  only  seen  some  casts  and  pen-and-ink  sketcheB  sent 
to  me  by  Mr.  Donnelly.  Bnt  I  have  examined  the  similar  objects 
from  Danbnie,  in  the  mnsenm  at  Edinburgh.  The  antiqaaries  look 
dabioQsly  on  them,  because  they  have  seen  no  snch  matters  before 
(they  might  have  done  so  in  Ireland),  because  a  shell,  with  a  very 
modem  scratched  face,  was  among  the  finds,  and  because  a  few  of  the 
markings  on  one  or  two  stones  look  recent  and  fresh.  But  I  argue 
that  a  Dumbarton  humorist  wishing  to  hoax  us  Monkbamses  would 
hardly  ''salt"  an  old  site  with  objects  unknown  to  Scottish  anti- 
quaries, yet  afterwards  discovered  in  Central  Australia.  A  forger 
would  forge  things  known,  such  as  flint  weapons ;  he  would  not  fotge 
novelties,  which,  later,  are  found  to  tally  with  savage  sacred  things 
in  actual  use. 

Many  of  the  Dunbuie  finds  are  engraved  in  Mr.  Millar's  paper  on 
Dunbuie.*  But  he  has  not  engraved  the  most  unmistakable  churinga, 
a  small  oval  slab  of  stone,  with  an  ornament  of  little  cups  following  its 
outline  (much  as  in  an  Irish  instance),  and  provided,  like  stone 
•churinga  in  Australia,  with  a  hole  for  suspension. 

He  does  engrave  certain  hitherto  unheard-of  articles — spear-heads 
of  slate,  two  supplied  with  suspension  holes.  One  (p.  294)  has  a 
pattern  of  the  simplest,  like  a  child's  drawing  of  a  larch,  which  recurs 
in  Australia.!  That  these  slate  spear-heads,  pierced  for  suspension, 
were  used  in  war  I  doubt,  though  some  Australians  do  use  dpear-heads 
^'  of  a  flinty  slate."  %  I  rather  regard  them  as  amulets,  or  churinga, 
analogoas  to  the  very  old  and  rare  wooden  boomerang-shaped  chu- 
ringa of  the  Arunta  (Lizard  totem)  of  Central  Australia.  Mr.  Millar 
observes :  "  They  have  all  been  saturated  with  oil  or  fat^  as  water  does 
not  adhere  to  them,  but  runs  oS*  as  from  a  greasy  surface."  Now,  the 
Australian  churinga  are  very  frequently  rubbed  with  red  ochre,  and 
made  greasy  with  **  hand-grease  " — a  singular  coincidence.  Foot- 
marks are  among  the  sacred  Australian  rock-paintings  with  a 
legendary  sense.  They  also  occur,  engraved  on  rock,  in  Brittany, 
Ireland,  on  **  The  Fairy  Stone "  (ilkinia)  in  Glenesk,  and  on  *'  The 
Witches'  Stone "  at  Monzie,  associated  with  cups  and  concentric 
circles.§     These  close  analogies  point  all  in  one  direction. 

Meaningless  in    Europe,   what    meaning   have   these    designs   in 

♦  "Prcceedings  S.A.S.,"  vol.  xxx.  1896,  pp.  291-316. 

t  Spencer  and  Gillen,  p.  632.  Nos.  14-23.  *'  Ilkinia  and  Plum  Tree  Totem." 
X  The  evidence  for  Australian  slate  spear-heads  is  not  f^trong.  Capt.  King  acquired 
a  bundle  of  bark  in  a  raid  on  natives.  It  contained  "several  spear-heads,  most 
ingeniously  and  curiously  made  of  stone  ....  the  stone  was  covered  with  red 
pigment,  and  appeared  to  be  of  afiintij  alatf." — See  "The  Picture  of  Australia,"  p.  243. 
London.     1829.  §  Simpson,  pp.  182-184. 
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jLtefcrialia?  'ThongH  certainty  is  <hiqMitilbt6,  I  take  it  tiiat  they  wew 
first  purely  decorative^  before  the  mythical  and  symbolical  meaning 
IMI-Mad  into  tiiem  by  tha^MBavages.  ^hey  oooar  on  the  mystic  "biiU^ 
iMIMi  '^<^  Central  Qaeensland,  bnt  I  do  not  learn  that  in  Queensland 
tluT'eboles  and  so  on  are  interpreted  or  deciphered  as  among  the 
Amnte.*  Still,  they  occw  here  in  a  religions  connection — the  bnll*^ 
vOu^r  b^ng  swung  at  the  mysteries — and  they  are  earved  on  treee  * 
M  mysteries  held  far  sooth  in  New  Soath 'Wales.t  Bat  even  iaah 
Central  Australia  the  markings  sometimes  occnr  as  pnrely  deconative, 
€m  one  rook  or  other  object,  while  on  others  they  are  sacred,  and  are 
interpreted  as  records  of  legends,  t  There  are  *'  ordinary  rock-paint- 
ings,*'and  ''  certain  other  drawings,  in  many  cases  not  distinguishable 
from  some  of  the  first  series,  so  far  as  their  form  is  concerned,  bnt 
belonging  to  a  class  all  of  which  are  spoken  of  as  ohuringa  illrinia^ 
and  ore  regarded  as  sacred  because  they  are  associated  with  totems. 
Each  local  totemic  group  has  certain  of  these  specially  belonging 
to  the  group,  and  in  very  many  cases  preserved  on  rock-surfaces* 
in  spots  whidi  are  strictly  tahu  to  the  women,  children,  and  nn** 
initiated  men."  One  of  the  commonest  **  represents  a  snake  coming 
out  of  a  hole  in  a  rock,"  which  the  wriggle  out  of  the  cup  in 
onr  circle-marked  stones  would  stand  for  fairly  well.  Some  designs 
ftre  only  "  play -work  ";  others  exactly  similar,  on  another  spot,  have 
a  definite  meaning.  The  meaning  is  read,  where  the  spot  is  sacred 
ground.  The  concentric  circles  are  *^  believed,  on  good  ground,  ta 
have  been  derived  from  an  origmal  spiral."  *'  It  is  much  more- 
easy  to  imagine  a  series  of  concentric  circles  originating  out  of  a 
spiral  than  to  imagine  a  spiral  originating  out  of  a  series  of  concentric- 
circles."     In  this  country  the  spiral  seems  to  be  later  than  the  circle. 

These  devices  not  only  occur  on  fixed  rocks  and  portable  ohuringa, 
they  are  also  painted  on  the  bodies  of  boys  when  initiated  in  the 
mysteries :  *'  concentric  circles  with  radiating  lines  preponderate." 

In  Mr.  Haddon's  *' Decorative  Art  of  British  New  Guinea"  he 
describes  designs  of  concentric  circles  and  spirals  which  are  clearly 
derivatives  of  drawings  of  the  human  face.§  Thus  our  concentric 
circles  and  spirals  77iai/,  in  the  last  resort,  have  been  derived  from 
drawings  of  the  human  face,  though  diablcment  changes  en  roiUe, 

What,  then,  however  we  interpret  the  origin,  decorative  or  symbolic, 
of  the  sacred  designs,  is  their  significance  as  understood  by  the 
Arunta  of  Central  Australia  at  the  present  time  ? 

The  Arunta  are  totemistic — that  is,  they  believe  in  close  relations 
which  bind  up  the  groups  of  their  society  with  certain  plants  and 

♦  Roth,  "  Natives  of  N.  W.  Qucenslana  '*  p.  129,  pi.  xvii. 

t  "Journal  Anthrop.  Institute,''  May  1895,  p.  410,  pi.  21,  fig.  7. 

%  Borne  wooden  churinga  are  engraved,  as  "  Australian  Magic  Sticks,"  in  Batsel'i. 
popular  "History  of  Mankind,"  i.  379.  They  exactly  answer  to  the  churinga  of  the 
Aranta.  §  Koyal  Irish  Academy,  "  Cunningham  Memoir ;j,"  No.  z.  1894. 
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animals.  Bot  they  differ  vastly  from  other  totemistio  races  all  over 
the  world,  and  even  Id  Australia.  So  mach  do  they  differ  that  it 
may  be  doabted  whether  their  totems  can  properly  be  called  totems  at 
all  Elsewhere  a  man  of  a  given  totem — say  the  emu — cannot 
marry  a  woman  of  that  stock ;  it  is  incest  The  children  inherit 
their  totem,  either  from  the  mother,  or,  less  frequently,  the  &ther. 
^  Any  local  gronp  in  a  given  region  contains  persons  of  various  totems. 
J^eople  may  not  kill,  eat,  or  make  any  use  of  the  plants  and  animals 
which,  in  each  case,  are  their  totems. 

Among  the  Arunta  all  is  otherwise.  A  child's  totem  may  be  that 
of  his  father,  of  his  mother,  or  different  from  that  of  dther  parent. 
A  man  may  marry  a  woman  of  his  own  totem,  which  elsewhere  is 
incest,  and  capitally  punished.  Thus,  father  is  a  Grub,  mother  {proh 
pvdor  /)  is  a  Grub,  one  child  may  be  a  Grub,  another  an  Emu.  More- 
over, here  totems  are  I(Kal ;  almost  every  one  in  a  given  place  will  be, 
for  example,  a  Lizard  or  a  Plum  tree.  Usually  people  do  eat  their  own 
totems,  though  sparingly,  and  each  totem-kin  practises  magical  rites, 
intended  to  multiply  the  animal  or  plant  with  which  it  is  associated, 
in  the  interests  of  the  general  food  supply.  The  Grubs  work  a  rite  to 
<:ause  plenty  of  grubs,  and  they  give  the  other  groups  a  lead  by 
eating,  sparingly,  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  grubp.  This  bears,  in  my 
opinion,  no  kind  of  analogy  to  the  so-called  '*  totem  sacrament."  Nor 
does  it  agree  with  the  notion  that  a  man's  totem  is  the  receptacle  of 
his  *'  life  "  or  **  soul  "  ;  if  eo,  why  should  he  encourage  his  neighbour 
to  kill  and  eat  it  ?     Nay,  he  even  helps  them  to  destroy  it. 

Whether  Arunta  totemisra  is  the  most  archaic  kind,  from  which  all 
other  totemism  has  varied,  or  whether  it  is  a  private  "  sport "  from 
the  main  stock,  does  not  concern  us  here,  and  is  matter  of  conjecture. 
"The  Arunta,  and  other  Central  Australian  tribes,  look  back  to  a 
mythic  past,  when  ancestors,  closely  connected  with  this  or  that  plant 
or  animal,  perhaps  transformations  of  such  animal  or  plant,  roamed 
the  country  in  groups,  each  of  the  same  totem  name,  each  feeding 
freely  on  its  own  totem. 

This  was  **  the  Alcheringa  time,"  and.  existing  rites  are  explained 
by  "  a3tiological  myths,"  stating  how  such  or  such  a  mummery,  still 
practised,  was  originally  practised  in  the  Alcheringa.  Nothing  of  the 
sort,  of  course,  need  have  been  the  case,  and  such  myths  cannot  tell 
42S  what  the  manners  and  customs  of  that  dim  age  really  were. 
Demeter  was  a  woman  of  the  Greek  Alcheringa,  and  the  Eleusinian 
rites  were  explained  by  the  Greeks  as  originating  in  her  Alcheringa 
adventures.  But  these,  obviously,  were  invented  purely  to  account  for 
the  rites  themselves,  not  viic  versd. 

Now,  among  the  Arunta  the  blacks  of  to-day  are  regarded  as 
reincarnations  of  the  Alcheringa  fabulous  ancestors.  Each  of  these 
carried  about  (both  men  and  women)  churinga,  the  portable  decorated 
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stones.  When  an  Alcheringite  died,  a  reck  or  tree  rose  to  mark  the 
place,  bat  his  or  her  spirit  '*  remained  in  the  chnringa."  Lots  of 
ehnringa  were  dropped  at  different  sites,  and  round  these  now  hover 
the  spirits  associated  with  them.  In  one  place  is  a  crowd  of  wild 
•cat  ghosts;  at  another,  a  mob  of  frog  or  lizard  or  emu  ghosts. 
These  want  to  be  reincarnated.  Consequently,  a  woman  who  desires 
to  have  a  baby  goes  to  one  of  them  (in  Argyll  she  would  slide  down  a 
cap-marked  rock  !),  a  woman  who  does  not  want  to  have  a  baby  keeps 
away.  A  child's  totem  is  derived,  not  from  father  or  mother,  but 
from  the  totem  of  the  ghosts  at  the  place  where  the  woman  thinks  she 
conceived  it.  When  the  baby  is  born,  her  relations  hunt  the  spot, 
end  find  for  it  the  churinga  left  by  the  spirit  which  is  reincarnated 
in  it. 

Thus,  first  there  is  the  fabulous  Alcheringite^  himself  a  4;rans- 
formation  of  an  emu,  lizard,  water,  fire,  or  what  not.  Then  there 
is  his  spirit  haunting,  after  his  death,  a  spot  where  churinga  of  his 
totem  were  deposited.  That  spirit  enters  into  and  is  born  again 
from  a  passing  woman,  and  the  spirit's  churinga  is  found  and  is 
henceforth  the  child's  churinga — an  oval  plate  of  stone,  with  cop  and 
ring  or  other  decorations.  (For  cups,  see  Spencer  and  Gillen,  p.  129  ; 
for  concentric  circles,  see  p.  181.)  All  these  churinga  are  kept  at 
sacred  central  stores,  caves,  or  crevices.  Each  member  of  the  tribe  is 
represented  by  her  or  bis  *'  churinga  nanja "  in  these  repositories. 
Women  may  not  go  near  these  sacred  stores,  nor  may  they  see  a 
churinga.*  If  they  do,  their  eyes  are  burned  out  with  a  fire-stick, 
A  man's  churinga  is  not,  to  him,  like  the  egg  in  which  was  the 
life  of  the  giant  in  the  fairy  tale.  If  it  comes  to  grief,  he  does 
not  die,  but  expects  bad  luck,  as  we  do  if  we  break  a  mirror.  Not 
till  he  has  been  through  the  masteries  and  the  most  cruel  mutila- 
tions, and  just  before  he  has  been  painted  with  the  pattern  on  the 
sacred  rock  of  his  totem,  can  a  man  see  the  store-house  of  the  churinga. 
Now,  in  the  witchetty  grub  totem  this  sacred  painting  tallies  with 
the  lines  incised,  under  concentric  circles,  on  the  covering  of  a  stone 
kist  at  Tillicoutry.f  There  are  circles  above  the  lines  in  the  Australian 
example,  or  rather  circular  dabs  of  paint,  called  *'  the  decorated  eyes," 
painted  on  the  rocks ;  the  corresponding  patterns  are  incised  on  the 
portable  churinga.  In  Scotland  the  patterns  are  incised  both  on 
fixed  rocks  and  portable  stones ;  the  latter  at  Duuibuck  and  Dunbuie. 

I  observe  many  patterns  common  to  both  regions.  There  are  the 
concentric  circles,  the  spiral,  the  marks  like  horse-shoes,  the  tree 
pattern,  the  witchetty  grub  pattern,  the  volute,  the  long  sinuous  snake- 
like  pattern,  and  a  number  of  these  recur  in  Brazil,  on  the  banks  of  the 

♦  The  tribal  stores  of  churinga  are  not  the  same  as  the  places  where  churinga  were 
dropped  in  the  Alcheringa. 

t  "  Proceedings  S.  A  S.,"  vol.  xxix.  p.  193.    Spencer  and  Gillen,  fig.  132,  No.  6. 
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Bio  Negro.*  Now^  though  we  have  those  patterns  on  rocks  in  Ohio^ 
Brazil,  AaBtralia,  in  this  oonntry,  in  France,  in  Asia  Minor,  I  only 
know  the  patterns  on  portable  mall  slanes  in  ^ostralia,  at  Donbnia^ 
on  tiie  Damback  site,  and,  I  think,  in  a  cairn  near  Loogh  Crew,  in 
CSoonty  Meatb.  Hie  onrions,  for  tiiis  last  case,  may  oonsalt  <*  Pmoeed- 
ings  of  Soottidi  Society  of  Antiquaries,*'  1893,  p.  299,  where  in 
figs.  6  and  7  he  will  see  what  in  Australia  would  be  called  two 
stone  churinga,  with  any  number  of  Sooto-Australian  patterns  on 
large  stones.     On  one  the  pattern  is  like  that  of  a  stone  from  Dnnbuie* 

In  Australia,  members  of  each  totem  dedpher  the  marks^  purely 
conventional,  as  representative  of  the  totem,  and  of  adventures  in  the 
Alcheringa  time.  For  example,  a  mark  like  two  croquet  hoops,  or 
horse-shoes,  is  ''  an  old  woman  gathering  frogs."  The  concentric  circles 
are  frogs ;  the  dots  round  them  are  tracks  of  women ;  dull,  often 
dirty,  stories  are  told  about  the  adventures  of  the  Alcheringites  com- 
memorated by  the  patterns.  At  the  sacred  pattern-painted  rocks, 
magic  ceremonies,  extremely  puerile,  are  performed  to  ensure  a  supply 
of  the  edible  totem  which  the  pattern  represents.  Some  event 
occurred  there  in  the  Alcheringa  ;  the  rite  repeats  what,  in  myth,  was 
then  done,  and  the  stomachs  of  the  men  are  rabbed  with  the  churinga 
"  for  lock."  Such  are  the  uses  of  the  churinga.  Did  they  once 
exist  wherever  the  similarly  decorated  fixed  rocks  exist?  Did  the 
makers  of  the  decorations  in  Scotland  decipher  the  churinga  as  the 
Central  Anstralians  do  now  ?  Were  the  dwellers  by  Clyde  (much 
more  advanced  in  caltnre  than  the  Australians)  totemists,  looking  on 
their  small  decorated  stones  as  associated  with  the  spirits  of  Alcheringa 
ancestors?  Do  women  in  Argyll  slide  down  a  cup-marked  rock,  in 
hope  of  offspring,  because  totemistic  ghosts  once  hovered  ronnd  it^ 
eager  to  be  reincarnated  ?  The  fact  of  the  sliding  is  attested  by  a 
chief  of  Clan  Diarmid. 

Nobody  can  answer!  I  have  shown  these  decorated  rocks  and 
small  stones  to  have  a  living  significance,  a  vital  legendary  symbolism^ 
in  Central  Australia.  I  cannot  prove  that  they  had  the  same  signi- 
ficance in  County  Meath  or  Dumbartonshire.  The  Anstralians  may 
have  begun  with  mere  decoration,  and  later  added  a  symbolism  suited 
to  their  amazing  theory  of  life.  In  our  country  the  decorations  may 
have  quite  a  different  symbolical  sense,  but  probably  they  had  some 
sense.  Otherwise,  why  engrave  them,  not  only  on  rocks,  but  on 
small  stones  pierced  for  suspension  ?  Perhaps  men  believed  in  an 
Alcheringa  time  on  the  Clyde ;  perhaps  they  multiplied  salmon  and 
deer  by  magical  mummeries  at  the  engraved  rocks ;  perhaps  these 
were  sacred  places,  tabooed  to  women.  Or  quite  a  difierent  set  of 
fables  and  customs  may  have  crystallised  in  Scotland  round  marked 
rocks  and  inscribed  small  stones.   I  cannot  prove  that,  as  in  Australia, 

*  "S.A.S.."  1884-6,  vol.  vll  pp.  388-394.     Compare,  for  County   Meath,  the  samd 
work,  1892-93,  pp.  297-338. 
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Clydeedale  boys  of  old,  when  initiated  in  the  mysteries,  were  painted 
with  the  pattern  on  their  sacred  totem  rock  and  stone  or  wood 
chnringa.  But^  if  not  these  rites,  other  rites  were,  I  conceive,  con- 
nected with  the  decorative  patterns  found  in  so  many  still  savage 
countries. 

One  piece  of  evidence  rather  points  in  this  direction.  The  Ans- 
tralian  stone  chnringa. are  shaped  like  the  wooden  chnringa,  and 
these  are  shaped  like  the  turakm,  or  ^' bnll-roarer;"  Now  the 
boll-roarer  (which  occars  in  Anstralia  where  stone  churinga  do  not) 
is  a  sacred  oval  piece  of  wood,  not  to  be  seen  by  women,  which 
is  whirled  at  the  mysteries,  and  makes  a  windy,  roaring  noise. 
The  same  object  is  used,  for  the  same  purpose,  at  the  mysteries  in 
America,  A&ica,  and,  of  old,  in  Greece.*  The  roaring  noise  is  taken 
to  be  the  voice  of  Tundun,  son  of  Munganngaur,  "  Oar  Father  "  in  the 
heavens,  among  the  Kumai,  and  of  gods  or  culture  heroes  of  other 
names  in  other  tribes.  Now,  in  Celtic  Scotland  (as  also  in  England) 
this  instrument,  the  tundun,  occurs  as  a  mere  toy,  in  Gaelic  named 
strannam:  Does  it  descend  from  a  sacred  object  of  savage  mysteries^ 
and  are  the  Australian  stone  churinga-^in  shape  Kke  the  tundun,  Kke 
tiie  tundun  tabooed  to  women — mere  lapidary  modifications  of  the 
wooden  tundun  ?  However  this  may  be,  the  strannam  looks  like  ar 
Unk  in  the  long  chain  which  binds  us  to  the  prehistoric  past. 

While  correcting  the  proof-sheets  of  this  article  I  have  read,  in  the 
Glasgow  Herald  (January  7),  an  article  on  Dumbuck  and  Danbuie,  by 
Dr.  Munro,  the  eminent  authority  on  crannogs,  or  pile-dwellings,  and» 
generally,  on  prehistoric  Scotland.  Dr.  Munro,  as  I  understand  him, 
does  not  regard  Dumbuck  as  an  older  than  mediaeval  site,  nor  as  a 
true  crannog.  The  incised  stones  ^  he  looks  on  either  as  of  most 
singular  character  (if  genuine)  or  as  forgeries  of  to-day,  the  opinion 
which  he  seems  to  prefer.  He  is  unacquainted  with  similar  objects  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  I  have  here  provided  him  with  references  to 
similar  objects  from  Central  Anstralia,  and  I  suggest  examination  of 
the  ajyparently  similar  Irish  objects,  figured  in  "  Proceedings  of 
Scottish  Society  of  Antiquaries,"  1893,  p.  299,  figs.  6  and  7.  Not 
having  seen  these  stones  I  can  only  offer  the  hint  suggested  by  the 
illustrations  in  ''Proceedings."  Why  i  forger  should  forge  such 
unknown  objects,  and  place  them  at  Danbuie,  in  1895,  before  the 
Central  Australian  stones  had  been  described,  I  cannot  guess.  Nor 
can  I  enough  deplore  the  stupidity  of  the  same  hypothetical  forger  in 
not  "  salting "  Dunbuie  and  Dumbuck  with  neolithic  implements^ 
whether  antique  or  made  by  some  Flint  Jack  of  to-da'y.  Both  his  sin^ 
of  omission  and  of  commission  donnent  furiensemcnt  a  penser. 

Andrew  Lang. 

•  See  the  author's  »' Custom  and  Myth:   The  Bull  Roarer."    Prof.  Haddon   has 
disooyered  many  other  instances. 
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BY  the  death  at  Borne  of  Signor  Cavalier  Loigi  Capellini,  fbander 
and  pastor  of  the  Military  Evangelical  Church  of  Italy,  a 
glorioos  chapter  in  the  spreading  of  the  Gk)spel  in  Rome  has  been 
closed.  Signor  Capellini  was  born  at  Spezzia  in  1841,  and  as  he 
belonged  to  a  most  devoted  Boman  Catholic  family  he  was  educated 
and  trained  in  the  tenets  of  that  Church.  His  parents  would  have 
made  of  him  a  priest.  However,  in  1860  the  cry  for  independence 
and  liberty  reached  Capellinrs  heart,  and  he  enlisted  in  the  army  of 
King  Victor  Emmanuel.  He  fought  for  the  deliverance  of  his  country 
from  foreign  despotism  and  Papal  tyranny.  Yet  young  Capellini  was 
spiritually  still  very  much  attached  to  the  Church,  and  wore  the  all- 
powerf  al  scapular  of  the  Virgin. 

After  the  battles  of  1866  he  went  with  his  regiment  to  Perugia, 
where  the  present  Pope  resided  as  Archbishop.  One  day,  in  moving 
about  the  courtyard  of  the  barracks,  lie  picked  up  a  few  fragments  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  out  of  cariosity  glanced  through  them.  The 
page  he  had  in  his  hand  contained  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  St.  John, 
and  that  page  was,  under  the  providence  of  God,  the  means  of  his 
salvation.  His  spirit  was  instantly  touched,  and  to  the  right  purpose. 
He  at  once  started  a  kind  of  evangelical  propaganda  amongst  his 
<5omrades,  reading  with  them  or  to  them  Protestant  literature,  which 
he  obtained  from  a  Miss  Burton.  As  soon  as  he  could  he  left  the 
army  and  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  a  missionary  to  his  country- 
men. He  was  a  good  sower,  and  though  some  of  his  seed  fell  by  the 
wayside,  some  on  stony  ground,  and  some  among  thorns,  much  fell  on 
good  ground  and  yielded  fruit  that  sprang  up  and  increased. 

Capellini  started  his  missionary  work  at  Naples,  the  most  super- 
stitious and  priest-ridden  city  in  Italy.  He  met,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
with  much  scepticism  and  opposition.  From  Naples  he  went  to  Padua 
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to  study  theology  under  the  Bev.  H.  J.  Piggott,  now  for  many  years 
the  head  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission  in  Italy.  While  there  he  divided 
his  time  between  study  and  conversing  with  the  soldiers  on  the  faith 
<^  Christy  as  he  was  fully  convinced  that  the  barracks  were  the  most 
4esirable  field  for  the  much-needed  evangelisation  of  Italy.  Soon  after 
the  fall  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  he  entered  the  Eternal 
City,  there  to  fulfil  the  mission  God  had  entrusted  to  him,  and  there 
fearlessly  he  fought  his  way  through,  overcoming  by  endurance,  perse- 
verance, and  tact  the  overwhelming  obstacles  which  stood  in  his  way* 
In  1873  he  founded  the  Evangelical  Military  Church,  which  has  since 
.grown  and  prospered.  Often  we  read  in  some  paper  that  Rome  no 
longer  persecutes  the  man  with  a  Bible.  To  be  convinced  of  the 
<x>ntrary  it  is  sufficient  to  know  Signer  Capelliufs  experience,  which 
I  am  going  to  narrate  as  briefly  as  I  can.  He  was  not  long  in  Bome 
before  he  was  denounced  by  the  organ  of  the  Vatican  as  a  corrupter 
of  youth.  The  Italian  Government  never  had  a  fixed  ecclesiastical 
policy,  and  at  that  time  the  tendency  was  towards  avoiding  any  pos- 
sible complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Vatican  as  to  spiritual  matters. 
The  Government  must  have  wished  Capellini  hundreds  of  miles  away, 
but  he  remaiped  in  Bome  in  spite  of  the  authorities.  In  the  streets 
he  could  not  speak  or  preach,  but  he  set  aside  a  part  of  his  house  as  a 
meeting-place.  He  was  compelled  to  shift  from  house  to  house,  as 
the  landlords,  instigated  by  the  priests,  gave  him  the  choice  either  to 
stop  his  Protestant  meetings  or  go. 

In  less  than  three  years  Capellini  had  spent  all  he  possessed,  as  he 
would  not  then  appeal  for  help  to  others.  He  had  parted  with  almost 
his  last  penny  when  an  American  pastor  came  to  his  aid  and  helped 
him  to  carry  out  his  preparatory  work  for  another  year,  and  properly 
•establish  the  Evangelical  Military  Church  of  Italy.  The  first  Lord's 
Supper  was  celebrated  there  at  Easter,  1873,  and  Capellini  lived  long 
enough  to  keep  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary,  which  was  solemnised 
last  Easter.  Soon  after  the  foundation  of  the  Church  the  Osservatore 
JRomano,  the  principal  organ  of  the  Vatican,  published  a  denunciatory 
article  which  ran  thus : 

"  Protestantism  has  opened  in  Rome  many  shops  {botteghe)  wherein 
youth  is  corrupted.  In  one  of  these  shops  many  soldiers  are  to  be  seen.  It 
is  a  matter  which  deeply  interests  the  families  of  our  soldiers.  What  a 
terrible  shock  for  fathers  and  mothers  to  know  that  the  moral  life  of  tha  r 
children  is  thus  undermined  and  polluted  !  " 

We  shall  see  later  on  that  many  fathers  and  mothers  have  rejoiced 
instead  over  the  change  in  their  children.  The  next  day  this  same 
paper  published  a  paragraph  as  follows  : 

"  Yesterday  we  called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  large  number  of 
soldiers  who  go  to  Protestant  shops,  and  now  we  add  that  a  very  large  dis- 
tribution has  been  made  amongst  the  soldiers.     It  seems  to  us  that  the 
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Bulitary  authorities  should  think  twice  before  allowing  this  proseljiiug  ia 
the  banacks." 

-  Scire  see  that  the  Yiitican»  b^g  deprived  of  fiecolar  power,  ttppeohi 
to  the  hated  BecalartathoritieB  to  repress  the  spreading  of  theGteiq^K' 
in  ooBseqnenoe  of  this 'Appeal,  all  soldiers  who  had  reon?ed  a'BiU^ 
or  emy  evangelical  books*  were  deprived  of  the  stfrne  and  severdy  fixN 
bidden  to  enter  liie  Evangelical  Mflitary  Chnrch  agam.  A  ookmd' 
of  an  infantry  regiment  asked  two  sergeants  who  were  members  of 
that  Church  this  question:  ''Who  made  you  forsake  the  Church  in 
which  you  were  bom  ?  "  And  they  replied :  **  The  very  God  in  whom 
you  believe,  and  in  whom  we  all  hope/'  The  colonel  was  struck  with 
this  reply ;  he  vainly  tried  to  induce  them  to  give  np  Evangelism. 
In  his  anger  he  did  the  best  thing  he  could  to  foster  Signer  CapelliniV 
work :  he  wrote  a  very  strong  report  against  it  to  Prince  Humbert, 
the  present  King  of  Italy,  then  the  commanding  officer  of  the  militaiy 
division  of  Rome. 

Prince  Humbert,  a  few  days  after,  addressing  all  the  generals  of 
his  division,  said :  '*  Watch,  if  you  have  reason  to  suspect  that  under 
the  cloak  of  religion  some  political  plot  is  carried  on;  but  by  no 
means  hinder  the  soldiers  from  fulfilling  their  religious  duty  according 
to  their  conscience.*'  This  noble  reply  ought  to  have  put  aside  all 
opposition,  at  least  from  military  quarters,  but  it  did  not.  However, 
many  soldiers  who,  fearing  persecntion,  had  abstained  from  going  to 
the  Evangelical  Military  Church,  afterwards,  little  by  little,  succeeded 
in  conquering  their  apprehensions  and  went  back  to  Capellinl 

The  persecution  of  soldiers  did  not,  ho??ever,  end  with  King 
Humbert's  noble  address.  Some  zealot  of  an  officer  would  every  now 
and  then  interfere  with  the  conscience  of  his  soldiers.  For  instance,. 
in  1875  the  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Barsaglieri  issued  an  order  that 
all  the  bad  books  should  be  taken  from  the  soldiers.  Of  course,  by 
bad  books  he  did  not  mean  the  obscene  and  pornographic  literature,, 
of  which  there  was  plenty,  but  the  Bible  and  the  Gospels.  One  of 
the  majors  under  this  benighted  colonel  drew  up  his  battalion  and 
made  a  speech  to  them  in  favour  of  freedom  of  conscience,  and  he 
concluded  by  saying :  "  Those  amongst  you  who  are  Evangelicals 
please  step  forward."  About  fifty — many  more  than  the  major 
expected — stepped  forward.  On  the  morrow  all  these  brave  soldiers 
had  their  Bibles  and  books  snatched  from  them,  and  each  one  was 
strictly  cross-examined  as  to  his  creed.  Signor  Capellini,  as  soon  as 
he  was  informed  of  this  fact,  paid  a  visit  to  General  Cosenz — who  had 
succeeded  Prince  Humbert — and  the  general  subsequently  warned  th& 
colonel  against  interfering  again  with  the  conscience  of  his  soldiers. 
The  Voce  delta  Veritd^  another  organ  'of  the  Vatican,  published  an 
article  highly  eulogising  the  iliilitary  authorities  for  having  stopped 
the  circulation  amongst  soldiers  of  libretacd  protestanti  (dirty  Protestant 
books),  and  it  added  this  sentence:  *'The  converted  Evangelicals; 


iumng  lost  their 


caiinot  be  loyal  to  the 


This 


was 


conficieace, 
a  little  too  mach;  comiDg  from  the  same  paper  that  only  a  few  years 
before  the  fall  of  the  temporal  power  had   written  "  that  the  best 
government  was  that  in  which  the  executioner  was  Prime  Minister/* 

This  seizare  of  ''  bad  books*'  has  done  some  good.  An  officer  of 
the  BerBaglieri,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  seiznre,  himself  kept  one 
of  the  Bibles  and  read  it.  It  is  wonderfal  to  see  how  that  book 
works  once  it  is  open*  A  few  days  afkieri  this  very  officer  met  Signor 
Capellini  and  said  to  him  :  ''  Yon  are  henceforth  at  liberty  to  distri- 
bute as  many  books  as  yon  like  to  my  soldiers ;  they  will  be  free  to 
read  them^  and  I  am  sure  that  reading  would  do  them  good.**  Six  years 
after  a  captain  ordered  all  the  Evangelical  soldiers  to  appear  before  him 
with  their  books.  He  seized  the  books,  and  rebuked  and  insulted  the 
men,  threatening  them  with  severe  punishment  if  they  did  not  stop 
going  to  the  Evangelical  Military  Church.  Three  months  after  this 
very  captain  betook  himself  to  Oapellini's  place  of  worship.  The 
pastor,  who  knew  what  he  bad  done^  thought  he  was  there  to  spy  on 
the  soldiers ;  but  he  had  a  much  noblei*  object  in  view.  The  Service 
over,  he  went  to  Capellioi  and  told  him  he  was  sorry  for  what  he  had 
done^  and  said  ;  '*  I  seized  the  Bible  when  I  did  not  know  what  it 
was.  I  have  read  it  since^  and  it  has  convinced  me  I  was  wrong, 
and  I  am  here  to  apologise  to  you  and  to  your  Church.'*  In  1882 
another  captain,  unknown  to  Capeilini,  attended  the  service,  and 
afterwards  came  to  Signor  Capellini,  and  said  :  *'  I  see  all  my  soldiers 
€tre  here»  and  I  am  very  pleased ^  because  I  have  noticed  their  moral 
improvement  since  they  joined  your  Church.  I  have  read  some 
of  the  books  you  gave  them,  and  I  should  like  now  to  have  a  Bible 
for  myself  and  one  for  my  father."  The  latter  was  a  general  in  the 
army. 

Another  instance.  Private  Giovannetti  was  kept  in  the  barracks 
by  a  cruel  captain.  He  used  to  pass  his  time  reading  the  Bible, 
which  he  had  concealed  in  the  palliasse.  One  day  he  was  reading 
rather  loud  from  Jeremiah  xvii.  The  captain  entered  stealthily  and 
heard  the  eighteenth  verse  of  the  chapter ;  **  Let  them  be  confounded 
that  persecute  me."  He  seized  the  soldier  to  snatch  the  book  from 
him,  Giovannetti  most  respectfully  but  firmly  replied  :  **  This  book  is 
mine ;  none  shall  touch  it/*  To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  captain 
asked  for  a  copy  of  the  Bible  ;  he  read  it,  and  became  a  new  man — 
kind,  gentle,  affectionate  with  all  soldiers,  and  particularly  so  with 
the  Evangelicals. 

I  am  tempted  to  give  another  instance,  because  it  has  its  teaching 
in  it-  At  Castel  Santangelo  there  was  a  sergeant  most  ferocious  in 
bis  anger  against  the  Evangelicals.  He  was  greatly  feared  by  every 
one*  One  day  he  caught  a  soldier  reading  most  attentively  the  New 
Testament.  He  snatched  it  from  him^  and  took  it  to  his  room  to  buro 
it*     It  was  a  beautifully  bound  Testament^  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
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cover  he  did  not  burn  it.  Oat  of  curiosity  he  opened  it  and  read 
that  part  that  speaks  of  justification  by  faith.  He  thought  over  his 
ways  and  became  a  changed  man,  betook  himself  to  Gapellini's,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  he  became  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Evangelical 
Military  Church. 

Capellini's  church  was  open  to  all  soldiers.  Some  messenger  of 
the  priests  would  be  there  now  and  then.  One  of  these  creatures 
used  to  go  there  to  steal  all  the  books  he  could  lay  his  hands  on  in 
order  to  destroy  them.  Once  while  crossing  the  Tiber  he  threw  some 
Testaments  into  the  river.  A  few  soldiers  who  were  walking  leisurely 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  caught  one  of  these  Testaments  that  failed 
to  reach  the  water.  On  the  cover  was  printed  the  name  of  the 
church.  This  put  into  their  heads  to  go  and  see  the  church,  which 
they  had  never  heard  of  before,  and  they  became  in  due  course  sincere 
and  faithful  Christians.  They  would  often  •  say  to  Signer  Capellini : 
**  We  are  Christians  through  a  Testament  saved  from  the  water." 

In  Italy  all  able-bodied  men  must  serve  in  the  army  or  in  the 
navy/  At  one  time  those  intended  for  the  priesthood  were  exempted, 
but  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  They  too  must  pay  their  blood  tribute 
to  the  land  of  their  birth.  Amongst  the  soldiers  who  for  some  time 
visited  Capellini's  church  was  a  monk  serving  his  time  in  the  army. 
He  went  there  as  an  informer,  but  learned  to  do  better.  The  light 
he  was  there  to  try  to  extinguish  entered  against  his  will  into  his 
heart  and  conquered  it.  He  asked  to  be  admitted  as  a  member,  and 
after  the  usual  trial  he  was  received.  Then  he  wrote  to  his  father : 
''  Sell  my  ecclesiastical  robes.  I  have  found  here  the  true  religion  of 
Christ,  to  serve  whom  I  shall  no  longer  need  those  vestments." 

I  have  given  a  few  instances  of  persecution,  which  I  am  glad  to 
add  is  now  passing  away.  One  must  not  suppose  that  all  the  officers 
were  as  bad  as  some  of  whom  I  have  spoken.  Often  the  inferior 
officers  were  worse  than  their  superiors  A  lieutenant  used  to  torment 
one  of  his  soldiers  and  to  punish  him  for  the  slightest  offence.  At 
last  the  persecuted  soldier  went  to  his  captain  and  said  to  him :  *<  I 
have  found  in  Bome  Signer  Capellini:  I  heard  him  explain  the 
religion  of  Christ.  I  was  a  Eoman  Catholic ;  now  I  am  a  Christian." 
**  Well,'*  replied  the  captain,  '*  you  can  act  as  you  like  in  this  matter." 
**  Yes,  I  know,"  added  the  soldier,  trembling;  *'but  the  lieutenant  is 
persecuting  me  daily  for  this  very  reason."  The  captain  thereupon 
inquired,  found  that  all  the  soldier  had  told  him  was  true,  sent  for 
the  lieutenant,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  soldier  reprimanded  him 
for  his  wicked  persecution,  and  threatened  him  with  punishment  if  he 
did  not  stop  it. 

This  bit  of  justice  did  a  lot  of  good  to  all  the  company,  and  many 
soldiers  felt  as  if  they  must  go  to  the  Evangelical  service.  Amongst 
those  was  one  Giovanni  Bravin,  who  had  an  uncle  a  monk  in  die 
monastery  of  Montefiascone.     He  espoused  the  cause  of  Evangelisation 
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m  w&rmlj  that  lie  actually  went  to  see  his  uQcle  and  nrg^  hiai  to 
come  oat  of  the  Charch  of  Eome.  **  My  sod,*'  replied  the  monk,  when 
he  heard  what  had  brOQght  hia  nephew  to  him,  "  thou  art  daoined, 
mud  if  thy  mother,  my  beloved  eister,  were  stOl  aliire  she  woeld  die 
broken-hearted;'  The  nephew,  Bible  in  hand,  preached  another 
Gospel  to  hia  nncle  before  he  went*  '*  We  shall  not  see  each  other 
any  more,  but  pray  do  not  tell  any  one  that  1  am  thy  uncle."  He 
told  everybody  he  had  an  uncle  at  Montefiascone,  and  when  his  mili- 
tary service  wag  over  he  went  home  to  preach  the  Gospel  amongst  hia 
friands.  His  own  father,  an  aged  man  of  seventy,  waa  the  first  he 
■   converted, 

^^m  In  the  same  yoar^ — 1881 — an  officer  having  found  on  the  desk  of  a 
^Hrgeant  hundreds  of  tickets  for  the  Easter  meeting  of  the  church,  full 
W  of  despair  went  to  his  chief.  **  Colonel,"  he  said,  "  all  the  regiment 
are  becoming  Protestant ;  here  is  what  I  have  found/'  "  Put  these 
tickets  where  yon  fonnd  them,"  waa  the  reply;  ** it  is  better  that  our 
soldiers  should  go  to  Evangelical  meetings  than  to  taverns  and 
biothels/' 

To  all  effects  and  purposes  open  opposition  in  the  barracks  has  now 
ceased^  and  the  Bible  is  to  be  found  wherever  there  are  soldiers.  Some 
kind  of  opposition,  however,  still  exists,  especially  in  the  military  hos- 
pital, where  monks  and  nuns  look  after  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
inmates.  As  long  as  the  Church  of  Rome  thinks  she  is  the  true 
Charch  and  the  only  depository  of  Christian  troth  she  has  a  right  to 
oppose  those  who  preach  the  contrary,  but  it  is  horrible  to  see  some 
vile  instruments  of  that  Church,  in  their  impotence  to  openly  gainsay 
the  adversary,  torturing  the  poor  soldiers  on  their  death-bed,  and 
using  the  confessional — as  I  will  show  by  a  few  instances  before  I 
have  done — ^to  set  the  father  against  the  son,  the  sister  against  her 
brother,  the  young  woman  against  her  intended  husband. 

These  people  will  not  leave  the  patients  in  peace  until  they  submit 
to  confession,  and  they  try  by  hook  or  crook  to  rob  them  of  their 
Bibles*  This  kind  of  persecution  was  carried  on  unchecked  till  one  of 
the  sergeants,  disgusted  with  what  was  going  on,  became  himself  a 
member  of  the  Evangelical  Military  Church,  and  was  able  to  afibrd 
muck  protection  to  his  co-religionists  in  the  hospital.  For  some  time 
Capellini  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  hospital  except  on  visiting  days, 
bat  he  later  obtained  permission  to  visit  at  any  time  the  Evangelical 
inmates,  though  he  was  forbidden  to  approach  the  beds  of  others^ — a 
condition  with  which  he  faithfully  complied.  A  very  singular  case 
wafl  that  of  Corporal  Massi.  Nuns  and  monks  would  torment  him 
day  and  night.  At  last  he  wrote  to  his  mother,  a  most  devoted 
Catholic,  to  come  and  protect  him.  The  good  woman  stayed  at  the 
hospital  all  the  time  her  son  waa  there,  and  forbade  the  nuns  and 
monks  to  speak  to  him — and  often  joined  with  Capellini  in  the  reading 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.     It  is  strange  to  see  how  slow  the  Soman 
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(Jhurch  is  to  perceive  that  peraecntion  nowadftys  begets  sympstl^ 
with  the  oppressed  and  hatred  for  the  oppressor. 

Capellini's  work  little  by  little  has  brooght  forth  its  fruit.  The 
king  knighted  him  in  1884,  and  in  1890  promoted  him.  Manyoffioen 
went  to  him  to  tell  him  of  the  good  he  was  doing.  What  he  appre- 
ciated most  was  the  approval  of  the  parents  of  his  oonverts.  I 
mnst  limit  myself  to  mentioning  a  few  cases  only.  The  parents 
of  Gino  Fermccio,  noticing  from  his  letters  a  wonderfnl  diange 
for  the  better,  inquired  about  it,  and  the  son  wrote  that  his  change 
was  due  to  his  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  through 
the  teaching  of  Signer  Capellini.  The  father  went  to  Bome  to  thank 
Capellini  for  what  he  had  done,  and  so  strong  was  the  impression  he 
received  that  he  brought  back  with  him  a  Bible  for  family  reading. 
In  many  cases  the  son  has  been  the  means  of  the  conversion  of  the 
father. 

And  now  a  few  words  as  to  the  other  form  of  persecution.  Italy 
now^  a  free  country,  but  the  spirit  of  persecution,  although  veiy 
much  diminished,  still  dwells  there.  The  written  law  is  much  more 
liberal  than  the  unwritten  law  which  is  in  the  mind  and  in  the  habits 
of  the  people.  In  the  cities  the  priest  is  powerless,  but  in  the  small 
places  he  is  the  principal  authority  in  the  land,  and  he  exercises  his 
power  to  the  detriment  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  carries  on  his 
persecution  to  the  bitter  end.  His  principal  weapon  is  the  con- 
fessional, and  this  is  how  it  works.  All  the  soldiers  who  go  to  confess 
are  asked  if  they  know  any  one  who  belongs  to  the  Protestant  sect, 
and  who  they  are  ?  Then  the  priest  of  the  place  to  which  the  convert 
belongs  is  communicated  with,  and  he  carries  on  the  second  part  of 
the  business.  He  approaches  the  parents  or  the  friends  of  the  soldier 
and  describes  to  them  the  infernal  life  their  dear  one  is  leading  in 
Rome,  and,  of  course,  most  of  them  believe  the  priest,  and,  without 
any  cause  or  justification,  become  hard  and  unjust  towards  the  absent 
ones.  Many  soldiers,  a  few  months  after  joining  the  Evangelical 
Church,  have  received  from  their  friends  at  home  terrible  letters  of 
cursing ;  others  have  had  the  little  help  they  were  accustomed  to 
receive  stopped ;  others  have  been  dismissed  by  their  intended  wives, 
and  so  on.  When  an  explanation  was  asked,  the  reply  was  some- 
what in  these  terms :  You  have  given  up  the  Church  for  the  devil ; 
we  give  you  up  for  our  own  salvation ;  you  have  to  choose  between 
your  devilish  books  and  practices  and  us. 

The  experience  of  Sergeant  Adolfo  Lerma  of  Sassari  was  as  follows  : 
The  priest,  through  the  confessional,  turned  his  fiancee  against  him. 
He  journeyed  from  Bome  to  Sassari  to  see  her.  She  eaid  to  him : 
'*  I  love  you,  I  would  marry  you,  but  you  mnst  first  reconcile  yourself 
with  God  through  my  father  confessor."  He  loved  her  very  much, 
but  he  loved  Jesus  and  truth  more,  and  he  lefl  her  to  her  father 
confessor. 
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A  soldier  of  Cfimpobello  bad  a  similar  experience,  bat  with  a 
different  result.  He  eacceeded  in  convincdng  the  girl  to  whom  he  was 
engaged^  and  he  married  her  and  went  to  live  with  his  father-ia-law, 
by  whom  he  was  employed*  They  had  a  child,  which  was  christened 
in  the  Protestant  church  of  Caltanis^etta.  This  was  more  than  the 
local  priest  could  endare.  He  induced  the  father  to  turn  oat  of  the 
honse  the  daughter  with  her  husband  and  child.  They  were  penniless?, 
and  had  to  support  themseWea  as  best  they  could. 

One  R'>cco  Lamagna,  of  Basilicata,  when  he  returned  home  to 
resume  his  work  as  a  shoemaker,  met  with  great  opposition  from  the 
priests.  First  they  instigated  the  parents,  who  were  weak-minded,  to 
take  the  part  of  the  priests  against  the  son.  Then  they  tried  the 
8ame  thing  with  the  wife,  but  she  gave  up  the  confessional  for  her 
husband*  Then  from  the  pulpit  they  warned  every  one  against  having 
anything  to  do  with  Larasgna.  A  few  boycotted  him,  others  took  hia 
part,  with  the  result  that  the  little  workshop  once  a  week  was  trans- 
formed into  a  meeting-place  wherein  people  gathered  to  render  thanks 
to  God.  Examples  of  this  kind  could  be  narrated  by  hundreds,  and 
they  ai*e  on  the  increase.  Of  coarse  a  few  jield,  and,  under  strain  o£ 
circnmstanceB,  give  tip  the  Bible  to  live  in  peace  with  their  friends, 
hot  greater  is  the  number  of  those  that  keep  faithful  to  the  new  spirit 
that  is  in  them. 

And  now,  to  show  how  this  spirit  of  persecution  can  sometimes 
asaome  a  very  ridiculous  form,  I  will  narrate  the  experience  of 
Sergeant  Alfarone,  one  of  the  deaconp.  He  used  to  send  home 
regularly  Evangelical  papers.  Uis  father,  who  had  a  boot  shop,  one 
day  Bent  a  pair  of  shoes  home  to  a  canon  wrapped  op  in  one  of 
tbeee  papers.  The  canon  opened  the  parcel,  and  then  refused  the 
shoes,  sajing  that,  although  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  he  was  sure 
the  shoes  would  hurt  him,  as  they  had  been  wrapped  up  in  Ihe  devil's 
paper. 

In  conclasioD,  it  is  most  encouraging  to  be  able  to  state  that  this 
spirit  of  persecution  is  dying  out,  and  that  the  Bible  is  now  read  in 
the  remotest  parts  of  Italy,  In  1870  I  visited  for  the  first  time  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  whose  dialect  was  unknown  to  me.  I  could  not 
understand  the  country  people,  nor  make  myself  understood  by  them. 
At  last  I  met  a  peasant  who  could  speak  Italian.  I  could  not  help 
asking  him,  "  Have  you  been  a  soldier  ?  **  "  Yes/*  was  the  reply. 
Colporteurs,  moving  about  in  the  far-away  places  of  Italy,  meet  now 
and  then  some  oae  who  speaks  of  Christianity  and  the  Bible.  In 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  it  is  one  who  has  been  a  soldier 
and  belonged  to  the  Evangelical  Military  Church  of  Italy. 
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II.— THE  ROMANTIC  SCHOOL,! 


ABOUT  the  time  of  Beethoven's  death  a  remarkable  artist  arose 
among  onr  westerly  neighbours  in  France,  whose  greatness  and 
far-reaching  importance  in  mnsic  have  been  recognised  only  for  a 
comparatively  short  time  past — Hector  Berlioz.  The  first  of  his 
works  which  fully  reveals  his  special  gift  is  the  ''  Symphonie  Fantas- 
tique,"  the  fourteenth  of  his  compositions  in  order  of  time.  It  contains 
so  much  which  is  original  that,  considering  the  general  inclination  of 
people  rather  to  deny  the  new  than  carefully  to  investigate  it,  we  must 
not  be  astonished  that  even  eminent  men— Cherubini,  for  example— r 
looked  upon  it  a?  monstrous.  The  public  absolutely  failed  to  under- 
stand it,  nay,  the  iospression  it  made  was  like  a  violent  fright. 
Berlioz  obtained  much  the  Eame  result  with  his  later  compositions,  as 
long  as  he  lived,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Liszt's  indefatigable  efforts 
aroused  at  least  some  attention  for  the  works  in  Germany.  It  is  only 
long  after  his  death  that  by  means  of  excellent  performances,  first 
conducted  by  Bulow,  and  later  on  by  others,  the  high  value  of  this 
music  has  gradually  come  to  be  appreciated,  in  spite  of  its  many 
external  peculiarities — the  sweet  kernel  discovered  within  the  rough 
shell. 

If  we,  who  are  more  conversant  with  Berlioz,  ask  how  it  was  pos- 
sible that  his  works,  which  now  receive  so  much  admiration,  could 
be  looked  upon  for  whole  decades  as  the  products  of  a  half-diseased 
mind,  we  find  three  points  that  may  serve  as  an  explanation.  At 
a  firgt  acquaintance,  Berlioz's  musical  invention  appears  reserved 
and  not  very  accessible.     Not  a  single  one  of  his  melodic  phrases 

*  See  •*  The  Symphony  since  Beethoven  ;  The  New  Classical  School."— The  Cos- 
temporary  Hkvibw,  February  1899,  p.  271. 
t  Kindly  prepared  for  English  publication  by  Carl  Armbruster,  Esq. 
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bears  a  character  like,  f  y.,  the  celebrated  clarinet-melody  in  the 
**  Freischiitz"  Overture  or  like  themes  of  Schubert,  which  irresistibly 

h  bewitch  the  ear  and  heart  of  the  Uetener.  Indeed,  at  first  we  find 
cotdnesB^  or  even  harshness,  in  the  very  strains  which,  in  reality,  the 
artist  has  nsed  to  express  consnming  fire  and  passion.  Berlioz/s 
music  reminds  one  of  those  rare  human  physiognomies,  which  at  the 
first  moment  appear  unsympathetic,  until  npon  closer  observation  wo 
begin  to  discern  the  mental  storms  and  struggles  to  which  those 
angular  features,  those  deep  scar-like  furrows,  those  sad  weird  eyes 
^ve  teetimony.  Let  the  reader  contemplate  the  portraits  of  Berlioz, 
and  he  will  understand  what  I  mean.  A  second  reason  for  his  having 
renmined  misunderstood  for  so  long  a  time  is  his  abnormal  and 
grotesque  boldness  in  instrumentation.  Not  only  does  be  often  bring 
into  play  far  more  orchestral  means  than  are  nstial,  but  his  manner 
of  using  them,  his  demands  upon  the  separate  instruments,  his 
mixture  and  combination  of  their  tones,  all  give  to  his  treatment  of  the 
orchestra  a  peculiar  colouring,  which  did  not  exist  before  him  and 
baa  not  been  imitated  after  him,  and  which  has  induced  malicious  or 
Ignorant  critics  to  say  that  he  first  invented  the  instrumental  eft'ect 
and  then  added  the  music.  And  yet  his  instramentation  does  not 
show  that  eensuous  element  which  seems  to  carry  us  aloog  upon  the 
waves  of  sound,  as  it  appears  in  Weber's  orchestra,  also  built  up  with 
wonderful  boldness  as  regards  the  varied  utilisation  of  the  instruments^ 
and  as  it  finally  appears  in  the  hitherto  most  perfect  orchestra,  that 
of  Wagner.  We  are  dazzled  by  Berlicz's  orchestration,  but  not  intoxi- 
cated ;  it  is  bright  aonsbine  upon  light  green  leaves  round  which  a 
I  clear  and  pure  air  is  playing;  but  the  deep  breath  in  the  odorous 
fshade  of  the  pine  forest  is  wanting.  The  third  cause  which  impeded  the 
general  recognition  of  Berlioz  must  be  looked  for  in  the  materials 
and  poetical  subjects  which  he  chose  for  his  works,  as  well  as  in  the 
relation  in  which  his  music  stands  to  those  subjects  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  illustrates  them. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  **  Symphonie  Fantastique/*  Berlioz  has 
headed  it  by  a  programme,  which  describes  each  one  of  the  move- 
ments separately  ;  it  is  an  indication  of  the  poetical  tenor  which  the 
listener  is  to  remember  the  while.  There  was  nothing  extraordinary 
in  this  proceeding.  It  would  be  very  gratifying  if  a  musical  historian 
would  thoroughly  establish  the  fact,  once  for  all,  that  what  is  lightly 
called  **  programme  music  '*  nowadays,  is  by  no  means  an  invention  of 

tCQodern  composers,  but  that  the  endeavour  to  express  delinito  thoughts, 
tiay,  even  events,  by  music  is  evidently  as  old  as  music  itself,  in  our  sense. 
We  find  com  positions  with  titles  and  explanations  in  the  old  Dutch 
^iind  Italian  composers  quite  as  frequently  as  in  German  masters  before 
Bfiaob,     Thayer,  in  his  excellent  biography  of  Beethoven,  mentions  a 
"number  of  long-forgotten  compositions,  dating  from  the  commence- 
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ment  of  the  centnrj,  which  either  bore  titles  as  a  whole  or  had  special 
Dames  for  the  separate  movements ;  e.g ,  general  title,  ''  The  naval 
battle " ;  first  movement,  the  beating  of  the  drums ;  second  move- 
ment, warlike  masic  and  marches;  third  movement,  motion  of  the 
ships  ;  fonrth  movement,  craising  among  the  waves ;  fifth  movement^ 
cannon  firing ;  sixth  movement,  cries  of  the  woanded ;  seventh  move* 
ment,  shoats  of  victory  of  the  triumphant  fleet 

Great  battles  and  events  of  political  importance  have  always  greatly 
excited  the  fancy  of  musicians.  Even  Beethoven  condescended  to 
compose  a  piece  in  honour  of  Wellington's  victory,  and  in  Wagner's 
^'  Kaisermarsch "  we  hear  the  artistic  echo  of  the  successfal  war. 
Every  good  operatic  overture,  indeed,  has  its  programme.  Spohr  has 
not  hesitated  to  add  to  his  "  Faust "  Overture,  by  way  of  an  introdao- 
tion,  a  detailed  description  of  the  subjects  he  wishes  his  listener  to 
imagine  when  he  hears  it.  Indeed,  it  is  not  the  programme  which  is 
t3  be  condemned,  but  only  that  in  some  cases  the  music  places 
itself  in  a  false  relation  to  the  programme,  so  that  it  seems  to  revolt 
against  its  own  nature,  and,  so  to  speak,  resolves  itself  into  non-mn&ia 
Berlioz's  "Symphonic  Fantastiqne  "  is  intended  to  represent  the  feverish 
dreams  of  a  young  artist  who,  in  despair  at  having  been  refused  by 
his  beloved,  has  poisoned  himself  with  opium.  The  dose,  too  small 
to  kill  him,  produces  at  first  pleasant  images  in  his  mind,  but  terrible 
ones  later  on.  The  separate  movements,  definitely  explained  by  the 
programme,  are  named  :  ''  Dreams  and  passionp,"  '^  A  ball,"  '*  Scene  ia 
the  country,"  '*  March  to  the  ecafibld,"  "  Witches'  Sabbath."  (After- 
wards Berlioz  added  a  second  part  to  the  work ;  it  is  the  melodrama 
"  Lelio,"  which  is  incomparably  less  valuable  than  the  Symphony.  In 
this  he  lets  the  artist  speak,  after  having  wakened  from  his  sleep; 
turning  again  to  his  occupations,  be  makes  him  recover  from  the 
pangs  of  love.)  Imagine  how  bafilad  the  public  of  the  time  mnst 
have  been  at  this  attempt  to  express  in  music  so  nnheard-of  a  subject. 
And  yet  how  grandly  has  Berlioz  succeeded  in  doing  the  apparently 
impossible,  without  in  the  least  violating  the  form  of  the  symphony 
or  falling  into  empty  tone-painting.  All  the  five  movements  are  per- 
fect pieces  of  music,  complete  in  themselves,  ingenious  and  powerful 
in  invention,  construction,  and  instrumentation,  and  they  require  no- 
further  explanation  in  order  to  gain  the  right  to  exist.  In  the  cer- 
tain conviction  of  the  purely  musical  perfection  of  his  work,  Berlioz  says 
that  the  programme  may  be  omitted  ;  he  asks  only  that  the  titles  oi 
jthe  separate  movements  may  remain.  Any  listener  endowed  with 
«  little  imagination  and  knowing  that  the  third  movement  is  named 
*'  A  scene  in  the  country,"  will  easily  find  out  that  at  the  close,  where 
a  cantilena  of  the  English  horn  is  accompanied  by  a  soft  roll  on  the- 
drums,  -th^  composer  intends  to  imitate  a  tnne  played  upon  a  shop- 
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ierd'a  pipe,  iDterrupied  by  distant  thunder;  this  is  similar  to  the 
lose  of  Beethoven's  "  Scene  by  the  brook,"  where  the  song  o£  birds 
imitated.  In  both  cases  this  imitation  of  Nature  is  by  no  means 
nartistic,  a  reproach  which  was  levelled  at  Berlioz  and  even  at 
eethovea  at  the  time.  In  both  it  is  musically  connected  with  what 
frecedes  in  a  perfectly  logical  manner ;  and  is  therefore  intelligible 
torn  the  music  alone,  without  any  programme.  In  Berlioz  s  case  the 
mitation  of  natural  sound  even  gives  the  opportunity  for  a  particn- 
rly  beantif  q1  rounding  off  of  the  whole.  The  opening  of  the  move- 
pent,  before  the  real  theme  appears,  is  already  formed  by  a  duet  of 
*vo  shepherds*  pipes  (oboe  and  English  horn),  and  the  close  seems  to 
>e  only  a  varied  repetition  of  the  opening.  Fur  the  last  movement  the 
itle  "  Witches'  Sabbath  "  would  have  amply  sufficed ;  it  consists  of  an 
Utroduction,  which  prepares  one  for  the  weird  character  of  the  piece,  of 
chorale  executed  by  deep  wind  ingtruments  (a  sort  of  parody  of  the 
Dies  IrflD  ''),aod  a  spleudid  fugato,  culminating  in  a  combination  of  the 
borale  with  the  theme  of  the  f  ague.  The  only  qaestion  remaining  is 
hether  the  public,  knowing  only  the  titles  of  the  five  movements, 
ould  be  able  to  discover  the  internal  relation  between  the  first  three 
ad  the  two  last.  The  programme^  which  explains  that  the  whole 
ork  is  only  intended  to  be  the  representation  of  an  ecstatic  dream, 
lay  be  freely  used  at  performances,  becanse  the  thoroughly  musical 
baracter  of  the  symphony  sufficiently  guards  the  listener  from  falling 
to  inartistic  interpretations ;  it  will  only  stimulate  his  fancy ;  and 
t,  on  the  whole,  is  the  object  of  the  title,* 

If  we  examine  the  musical  contents  of  the  work  more  closely,  we 
5nd  that  one  theme  pervades  the  whole  five  movements — a  distinct 
nnovation  when  compared  with  earlier  symphonies.  The  image  of 
is  beloved  has  incessantly  haunted  the  young  artist  in  his  dreams, 
id  it  appears  to  him  in  the  most  varied  forms  and  surroundings.  It 
issuroes  the  character  of  a  melody,  which  Berlioz  calls  an  *'  id<'*e  fixe  "; 
,d  this  melody,  while  retaining  its  stracture  as  regards  the  mutual 
lation  of  intervals,  is  changed  in  rhythm  and  in  expression  according 
the  situation  to  be  depicted.  In  the  first  movement  the  '*  id^e 
:0"  occurs  in  noble  simplicity.  In  the  second  (which  bears  the 
tie  **  A  ball  ")  it  is  presented  in  valse-time,  yet  without  losing  its 
itatelinesa.  In  conformity  with  the  nature  of  the  '^  Scene  in  the 
an  try,"  it  is  transformed  into  a  pastoral  melody,  given  out  by  the 
rood* wind.  In  the  fourth  movement  it  appears  only  as  a  transient 
;hought  of   the  man  on   his  way  to  the    scaffold,  and,  finally,  in  the 

LUzt,  ta  his  pJanoforte  arrangement  of  the  '*  Symphonic  F»iita«tique/'  has  altered 
klie  programme,  stating  that  the  lirst  movemeDts  represent  actual  events  and  onJy  the 
two  last  are  dreama.  I  do  not  think  this  alteration  a  good  one,  ai  it  annecessarily 
liTides  the  work  into  two  parts« 
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''  Witches'  Sabbath/'  it  becomes  a  distorted  and  groteeqae  dance-tane; 
The  beloved  has  turned  into  a  she-devil,  who  joins  in  the  spectnd 
uproar  of  witches  and  other  fabulous  beings. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  changing  and  transforming  of  a  theme. 
The  older  masters,  Beethoven  and  Schubert  above  all,  have  written 
some  of  their  greatest  masterpieces  in  the  form  of  variaiians.  In  our  own 
day  Brahms  had  the  most  perfect  command  over  this  form.  But  in  this 
symphony  Berlioz  has  for  the  first  time  treated  the  variation  of  a  theme 
as  arising  from  a  perceptible  reason — I  might  call  it  the  dramatic- 
psychological  variation — and  this  is  absolutely  his  own  creation.  It 
is  the  same  kind  of  variation  which  Liszt  enlarges  and  perfects  in 
his  symphonic  poems^  and  which  Wagner  eventually  uses  as  an  intense 
means  of  expression  in  his  dramas.  The  Wagnerian  themes,  varied 
psychologically  in  the  service  of  the  drama,  have  been  named  *'  leading 
motives."  This  is  the  place  to  point  out  that  the  name  is  as  wide  of 
the  mark  and  as  devoid  of  taste  as  are  most  of  the  names  of  the  so- 
called  leading  motives  themselves.  A  motive,  which  is  to  '^  lead  "  u» 
on  the  right  way,  as  it  were,  in  musical  labyrinths  (in  which  sense^ 
Wagner's  scores  were  understood  at  first),  and  which  is  to  guard  us 
against  losing  the  thread,  should,  indeed,  be  unalterable  in  order  to 
be  recognised  by  us  beyond  all  doubt.  But  Wagner's  themes  change 
incessantly,  entering  into  the  most  varied  relations  with  each  other,. 
as  do  the  emotions  of  will  in  our  own  mental  life.  Their  Protean 
character  woold,  therefore,  make  them  but  little  adapted  to  serve  as 
guides  to  the  ignorant  in  a  dark  field.  But,  by  their  variations  and 
by  their  combinations  (which  are  only  possible  in  polyphonic  music)^ 
they  become  the  true  images  of  the  dramatis  personcv^  and  it  is  through 
this  kind  of  thematic  work  that  Wagner's  drama  obtains  its  impressive 
force  and  clearness.  The  ^'  leading  motives,"  with  their  strange  names 
and  their  retinue,  the  "  guide-books,"  have  produced  much  more  con- 
fusion than  instruction  concerning  Wagner's  art ;  because  very  often 
the  student  believes  he  has  sufficiently  studied  the  work  when  he  has 
found  out  the  largest  possible  number  of  leading  motives  (in  the  same 
way  in  which  one  finds  out  the  hidden  figures  in  puzzle-pictures),  or 
when  he  has  simply  learned  by  heart  the  themes  enumerated  by  the 
guide-book ;  thus  he  loses  himself  in  subtleties  or  delights  in  thought^ 
less  memory-work,  instead  of  gaining  a  deeper  insight.  For  all  that,, 
the  guide-books  may  have  furnished  the  means  of  study  for  intelligent 
readers  who  have  known  how  to  go  farther.  Nowadays,  however, 
the  leading-motive  system  is  applied  to  all  kinds  of  music,  even  to 
classical  symphonies,  and  the  latest  products  of  this  application  are 
the  "  programme-books,"  which  are  customary  in  certain  cities  at  every 
orchestral  concert.  The  intellectual  harm  they  do  to  the  listener  is 
even^  greater  than  the  material  gain  they  bring  to  the  publisher. 
Nothing  could  be  said  against  an   introduction,  if  written  by  an 
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excellent  masician  and  providad*  with  mosic-examplee  (such  as  those 
hj  A.  Heintz  and  H.  Eeimann),  particularly  in  the  case  of  a  new 
work,  if  we  could  induce  the  public  to  read  it  before  the  performance* 
At  home  there  is  Bcarcelj  an  opportunity  of  doing  bo*  The  time 
before  the  beginning  of  the  concert  and  the  intervals  are,  as  a  rule, 
devoted  to  oonversation.  Therefore  the  reading  begins  after  the  per* 
fonnance  of  the  music  has  commenced.  Observe  a  gronp  of  listeners 
provided  with  programme-books ;  two  or  three,  of  course,  look  into 
the  same  book  for  reasons  of  economy.  Is  it  not  amusiug  to  see  them 
pat  their  heads  togetlier  and  point  with  their  fingers  to  the  music- 
example  printed  in  the  book^  when  the  particular  passage  is  being 
played !  Immediately  afterwards  the  continuation  of  the  text  is  read 
aa  hastily  as  possible,  so  that  the  entry  of  the  next  music-example 
may  not  be  missed*  What  can  be  the  value  of  such  absent-minded 
listeniug  and  insufGcient  reading  ?  The  answer  which  is  usually  given 
is;  "  The  programme-books  make  it  so  easy."  This  ^*  making  it  easy" 
will  eventually  bring  this  about— that  the  conductor  need  only  **  fetch 
out  **  very  pointedly  the  passages  printed  in  the  programme-books  in 
order  to  be  sure  of  being  praised  for  **  clearness  in  elaborating  the 
performance  of  the  orchestra";  and  that  the  listener  need  only  know 
passages  in  order  to  be  able  to  talk  about  and  criticise  the  work, 
have  a  quotation  from  it  always  ready  at  hand,  and,  indeed,  to 
assume  the  character  of  a  cannmssenr  without  hindrance.  What  may 
the  irn^e  of  a  Beethoven  symphony  be  like,  which  the  younger 
generation  obtains  in  this  way  ? 

There  is  yet  another  bad  habit,  which  we  owe  to  the  *'  leading 
tivea  ** ;  it  is  that  reminiscence-hunting  which  nowadays  has 
^me  80  obtrusive.  Now  that  it  is  the  custom,  owing  to  the 
piTOgrammes  and  guide-books,  not  to  listen  to  the  whole  work  but 
only  to  fragments  of  it,  very  few  listeners  try  to  obtain  a  general 
impression  before  turniog  to  details,  which  after  all  are  only 
intelligible  in  their  relation  to  the  entire  composition.  The  themes, 
the  *'  leading  motives,"  out  of  which  the  piece  is  supposed  to  b©  built 
up,  are  at  once  looked  for ;  when  these  are  found,  or  after  they  have 
been  nicely  extracted  by  some  guide-book  (like  the  eyes  from  the 
head  of  a  carp)  they  are  compared  with  already  known  themes — 
i.e.,  with  those  printed  as  examples  in  other  programme-books— 
first  of  all  with  those  by  Wagner,  of  course,  because  he  is  nearest 
to  ns  in  time  and  ia  the  most  powerful  figure  of  the  recent  past 
— and  the  younger  composers  must  therefore  be  his  disciples  before 
they  are  allowed  to  be  followers  of  other  masters.  Woe  to  them  if 
there  occurs  some  slight  similarity  of  notes,  say  C,  G,  for  instance,  in 
some^phrase,  when  there  is  also  C,  G,  in  a  theme  of  Wagner's !  Woe,  if 
an  npward  chromatic  progression  can  be  discovered  !  The  new  theme 
is  then  at  once  from  Tristan  and  Isolde's  **  longing  love  motive"} 
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two  coDsecative  fourths  at  once  become  Beckmefiser's  ''  thrilling 
thrashiDg  motive/'  and  a  dotted  rhythm  in  6-8  time  ia  Alberiah'B 
*'  farioos  forging  motive  *' ;  finally,  the  whole  work  is  said  to  be 
«« woven  from  wonderful  Wagner."  It  is  quite  surprising  how 
quickly  a  new  work  may  be  ''disposed  of"  in  this  manner  before  it 
has  come  to  be  known  at  all.  If  in  Wagner's  works  nothing  or  too 
little  has  been  found  which  could  serve  to  render  the  victim 
suspected,  then  the  works  of  Liszt,  Berlioz^  or  older  masters — ^nay, 
even  those  of  Meyerbeer,  or  the  operettas  and  street  ditties — are 
searched.  It  would  be  a  fine  task  for  some  musician  of  great 
experience  to  collect  and  criticise  all  the  nonsense  which  lias  been 
found  in  these  "researches."* 

What  the  reminiscence-hunters  forget  in  their  half-puerile  and  half- 
spiteful  joy  is  to  observe  the  character  of  the  theme  itself,  the  position  it 
occupies,  tiie  manner  of  its  elaboration ;  finally  the  aspect,  the  quality, 
and  physiognomy  of  the  entire  work.  They  hear  with  their  eyes  and 
not  their  ears.  They  also  forget  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole 
mood  of  a  given  passage  may  recall  another  without  the  least  similarity 
in  the  succession  of  notes  being  discernible.  These  mood-reminiscences 
are  curiously  overlooked,  and  yet  they  are  the  really  serious  ones, 
because  they  prove  the  composer's  want  of  independence  far  more 
forcibly  than  accidental  similarities.  Similarities  occur  everywhere 
and  frequently  in  the  greatest  masterpieces,  from  Bach  to  Wagner, 
but  they  have  ever  remained  unnoticed  until  the  era  of  pro- 
grammes. Who,  for  instance,  would  previously  have  dreamt  of 
saying  that  Beethoven's  "  Eroica  "  was  not  original  merely  because  the 
first  theme  has  the  same  notes  as  the  beginning  of  Mozart's  "  Basfien 
and  Bastienne "  ?  The  entire  work  was  misunderstood ;  critics 
complained  of  want  of  form,  of  bombast,  of  too  glaring  efiects,  &c. 
But  Beethoven  should  have  been  one  of  our  own  contemporaries  in 
order  to  be  called  a  plagiarist  for  the  similarity  just  mentioned.  If 
a  composition  bears  the  unmistakable  features  of  its  author  and  is 
otherwise  perfect  as  a  whole  and  in  its  parts,  then  an  accidental 
coincidence  of  notes  with  a  passage  of  some  other  work  is  absolutely 
unimportant.  I  state  this  as  clearly  and  definitely  as  possible ;  on 
the  one  hand,  I  do  so  for  the  protection  of  such  composers  as  may  be 
in  danger  of  losing  confidence  in  their  powers  through  the  judgments 
which  the  reminiscence-hunters  pass  upon  them  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
I  do  it  as  a  warning  to  those  who,  from  fear  of  these  judgments, 

*  An  "  ingenious  "  person,  for  instance,  has  pointed  out  that  the  theme  to  which  in 
the  closing  scene  of  the  "  Qotterdiimmerung "  Briinnhildc  ^ings  the  words  "Fiihl 
meine  Brupt  aach,  wie  sie  entbrennt  "  has  been  taken  from  the  vulgar  ditty  "  Du  hast 
ja  die  schOnsten  Augen."  A  certain  similarity  of  notes  indeed  there  is  ;  but  how  long 
must  the  ears  of  its  nappy  discoverer  have  been  I  On  the  other  hand,  a  short  tremolo 
of  the  strings  on  A  E  or  D  A  has  sufliced  to  connect  Brahms*s  Tragic  Overture  with 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony. 
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cer?oasly  aaJ  Tiolently  eradicate  every  ianooent  similarifcy  or 
coincidence  from  their  ideas,  which  perhaps  are  qaite  natural  and 
good;  and  so  they  give  to  their  work  the  stamp  of  designed 
originality,  and  that  is  the  worst  thing  they  can  do.  For  the 
resQlts  of  this  are  those  stilted^  far-fetched,  and  tormented  con- 
glomerations of  sound,  with  their  superficial  profoundness  and 
over-roEned  banalities,  which  nowadays  we  encounter  in  song  as 
well  as  in  symphony  and  opera.  Hence  the  morbid  and  nervous 
music-lovers  of  the  present  day,  who  require  the  strongest  stimulants 
to  awaken  them  from  their  dreamy  languor  for  a  few  moments,  and 
who  cloae  their  glassy  eyes  in  lazy  slumber  immediately  aflter wards. 
Indeed,  I  believe  I  am  right  in  designating  the  fear  of  not  beiog 
thought  original  as  the  wicked  demon  who  deprives  many  of  our 
young  composers  of  their  sense  and  feeling  for  what  is  healthy, 
strong,  acd  true.  Therefore  I  do  not  in  the  least  fear  the  reproach 
of  encouraging  plagiarism  if  I  freely  and  openly  say :  It  is  true 
that  we  may  console  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  reminiscence- 
hunting  is  only  a  fashionable  ailment,  which,  like  all  fashions,  will 
vanish  as  time  goes  on,  even  if  sometimes  quite  clever  minds  are 
attacked  by  it. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  prize  due  to  the  first  inventor  of 
what  I  have  called  dramatic-psychological  variations  belongs  to  Hector 
Berlioz,  who  in  this  sense  may  be  called  a  predecessor  of  Wagner. 

Besides  the  pioneer-work^  '*  Symphonie  Pantastique,"  Berlioz,  later 
on,  wrote  another  symphony  in  four  movements,  entitled,  **  Harold  in 
Italy  " ;  he  was  incited  to  it  by  Byron's  poem  and  also  by  Paganini'B 
wish  for  a  piece  for  viola  and  orchestra  from  his  pen.  In  spite  of 
many  beautiful  passages  the  work  does  not  quite  attain  the  level  of 
his  first  symphony,  although  in  Germany  it  is  the  more  popular  of  the 
two.  Of  his  other  works,  aud  apart  from  the  important  overtures — 
"  Le  Corsaire/'  "King  Loar,'*  **Benvenuto  CelHni/*  and  '*  Carnaval 
Bomain/'  we  have  yet  to  consider  the  dramatic  symphony,  "  Borneo  et 
Juliette,'^  and  the  legend^  *'  La  Damnation  de  Faust,**  which  almost 
belongs  to  the  domain  of  opera.  In  both  of  these  works  the  iogenioi^s 
musician  is  seen  rather  than  the  artist.  His  inner  being  evi- 
dently drew  him  towards  opera;  but  this  daring  symphony  writer 
and  master  of  orchestration  was  not  yet  capable  of  taking  that  grand 
step,  which  was  reserved  for  Richard  Wagner — namely,  to  let  the 
music  of  his  drama  grow  out  of  the  spirit  of  the  poetry  without 
troubling  about  the  opera  form.  Berlioz  selected  and  composed  for 
himself  operatic  texts  according  to  the  ancient  pattern,  and  then 
adorned  them  with  enchanting  and  ingenious  pieces  of  music,  which 
are  among  the  very  best  that  we  possess  of  operatic  music,  after  the 
elaeaical  masterpieces*  He  also  took  hold  of  great  existing  dramas, 
fioeh  as  Shakespeare's  *' Romeo  and  Juliet  "  and  Goethe's  "Fanst^" 
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and  arranged  them  bo  as  to  Berve  his  purpose*  And  his  purpose  waa 
to  find  opportunities  at  aU  costs  to  open  out  new  ways  o£  expreBsion 
for  his  energetic  musical  mind.  The  question  whether  the  form  he 
chose  was  artistically  justified  did  not  trouble  him.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  has  no  justification — ^justas  little  in  Berlioz's  case  as  in  that  of 
Schumann*8  "  Paradise  and  the  Peri."  It  is  but  a  style-less  mixture 
of  different  forma  of  not  quite  oratorio,  not  quite  opera,  not  quito 
symphony — fragments  of  all  three  and  nothing  complete.  In  '*  Romeo 
et  Juliette  '*  a  f  ogato  depicts  the  strife  between  the  two  hostile  houses^ 
a  long  recitative  for  orchestra  points  the  arrival,  interference,  and 
threats  of  the  prince.  Little  choruses  and  solos  speak  of  the  unhappy 
fate  of  the  loving  couple,  of  the  power  of  love,  of  Queen  Mab ;  great 
orchestral  pieces  depict  the  ball  in  the  house  of  Capulet,  the  lova^ 
scene,  and  again  Queen  Mab,  Thus  this  little  episode,  so  unimportant 
in  the  dramo^  is  brought  in  twice,  but  the  tragic  conflict  is  omitted 
altogether.  A  choral  piece  iUostrates  the  lament  of  the  women  over 
Juliet's  supposed  death  ;  an  orchestral  piece,  without  a  vocal  part^ 
paints  the  awakening  and  the  tragic  end  of  the  lovers ;  finally,  a 
thoroughly  operatic  yt7if//r  describes  the  gathering  of  the  crowd,  Father 
Laurence's  sermon,  and  the  reconciliation  of  the  rival  families. 
Berlioz  selected  those  situations  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  bett 
adapted  for  musical  composition,  without  any  regard  to  the  organic 
connection  of  the  whole.  In  **  La  Damnation  de  Faust  '*  he  transplants 
the  beginning  to  Hunga^}^  Why  ?  Upon  a  journey  through  Austria 
he  had  heard  the  Bakoczi  March ;  he  had  scored  it  brilliantly,  and 
was  looking  for  an  opportunity  of  utilising  it  in  a  larger  work  ;  he 
found  the  opportunity,  curiously  enough,  in  **  Faust/'  and  changed  the 
scene  to  Hungary,  in  order  to  give  some  kind  of  justification  for  the 
March,  In  the  preface  he  readily  admits  this.  In  order  to  be  able 
to  write  a  ^*ride  to  helJ/^  a  real  *'Pandiemoninm/'  he  lets  Faust  perish 
in  that  place,  quite  in  opposition  to  Goethe's  drama,  to  which  other- 
wise he  mostly  adheres,  and  in  which  Faust  is  saved*  Bat  this  '*  ride 
to  hell "  is  so  ingenious  a  piece  of  music  that  we  can  scarcely  regret 
the  violence  Berlioz  has  done  to  Goethe's  work.  The  excrescence — if 
I  may  ao  designate  it — in  *'  Romeo  et  Juliette/'  the  episode  of  Queen 
Mab,  has  given  us  a  wonderful  orchestral  scherzo,  which  is  absolutely 
unique  of  its  kind.  In  both  these  works  the  other  orchestral  pieces 
also  are  marvels  of  ingenious  and  remarkable  music,  with  the  exception 
of  one,  about  which  I  will  speak  later  on.  I  may  mention  the 
brilliant  *'  feast  at  Capulet's  house,'  the  magnificent  and  passionate 
love  scene,  and  the  dance  of  will-o'-the-wisps  and  of  sylphs  in  ^*  La 
Damnation  de  Faust,**  On  the  whole,  I  think  the  latter  work  the 
most  important  of  his  creations,  apart  from  the  Fantastic  Symphony. 
Berlioz*s  work,  though  he  does  not  reach  the  highest  style,  has  exerted 
very   considerable  influence    upon    musical   art.     He    was    the    real 
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foimder  of  the  modem  school,  which  takes  the  lead  nowadays,  and  his 
advent  will  ever  be  a  landmark,  however  that  school  may  yet  develop, 
lie  does  not  attain  by  a  long  way  that  ethical  depths  that  ideal  per* 
fection  and  purity,  which  surround  Beethoven's  name  with  such 
unspeakable  glory ;  but  no  composer  after  Beethoven — except  Wagner 
— has  enriched  music  with  so  many  new  means  of  expression,  has 
pointed  to  so  many  new  paths,  as  did  the  great  Frenchman. 

Berlioz,  like  Schumann,  did  not  like  Wagner.  In  both  cases  we 
^■to  the  inoapaoity  or  the  aversion  of  a  great  man  to  recognise  a  greater 
Bine — by  no  means  a  rare  thing.  It  shows  how  liable  are  highly  gifted 
■  natures  to  human  weakness.  If  any  artist  be  troubled  by  such  feel- 
ing?, let  him  look  to  one  sublime  example,  to  a  man  who  soared  high 
above  all  modern  musicians  in  this  respect — to  the  venerable  figure  of 
Franz  Liszt*  How  this  great  man  incessantly  strove  to  advance  other 
artists  whose  natures  were  mentally  related  to  his  own,  and  to  spread 
the  fame  of  their  works  ;  how  he  assisted  and  supported  young  artists 
with  word  and  deed,  and  always  without  the  smallest  advantage  to 
himself :  how  often  he  absolutely  neglected  his  own  creations  for  the 
sake  of  others — all  this  is  matter  of  history.  As  a  man,  Liszt  was  the 
king  of  artists. 

As  a  composer  he  passes  beyond  Berlioz  in  this^  that  while  Berlioa 
in  his  symphonic  works  retains  the  old  form,  and  his  pieces,  with  all 
freedom  of  fancy,  are  yet  perfectly  rounded  ofiF^  Liszt  discards  that 
form  completely »  and  often  makes  his  work  sound  like  an  improvisa- 
tion. He  starts  directly  from  the  poetical  enbject,  from  the  programme, 
and  takes  it  alone  for  his  guide.  Sometimes  he  goes  so  far  as  to  express 
certain  events  or  conditions  of  mind  in  musical  phrases,  and  places 
them  side  by  side  in  the  order  which  the  programme  prescribes.  It  is 
true  that  in  this  method  he  found  an  example  in  Berlioz ;  I  refer  to 
the  last  orchestral  piece  but  one  in  "  Romeo  et  Juliette,"  which  bears 
the  title :  "  Romeo  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Capulets ;  Invocation, 
Awakening  of  Juliet ;  The  height  of  joy  broken  by  the  first  signs  of 
the  poison ;  Agony  and  death  of  the  lovers."  Here  Berlioz  has  tried 
to  depict  the  details  of  the  dramatic  action  by  fragments  of  melody, 
by  accents,  by  combinations  of  chords  and  expressive  figurations,  and 
all  with  such  clearness  that  one  can  almost  follow  the  scene  bar  by 
bar*  But  this  piece  is  generally  omitted  in  performance,  because  the 
impression  it  makes,  even  with  the  most  perfect  rendering,  is  abso* 
Intaly  confusing  —  sometimes  (my  veneration  for  Berlioz  does  not 
prevent  my  saying  this)  downright  ridiculous.  The  reason  is  that 
a  task  is  here  set  to  music  which  it  is  unable  to  perform.  If  the 
title  did  not  give  us  an  indication  of  the  subject  of  the  drama^ 
we  certainly  should  not  know  what  we  were  listening  to,  we  should 
only  receive  the  impression  of  a  senseleFs  confusion  of  sounds*  But 
the  feeling  of  senselessness  is  not  removed  even  when  we  do  know 
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what  images  we  are  to  bear  in  mind ;  indeed,  we  are  astonifihed  to 
notice  how  dear  and  distinct  the  bare  word  of  the  title  is,  compared 
with  the  music,  which  at  other  times  is  able  to  impreiSB  as  so  much 
more  powerfully  than  even  an  excellent  word-poem.  Something 
similar  also  is  felt  when  we  listen  to  the  great  orchestral  recitative  at 
the  beginniug  of  ''  Eomeo  et  Juliette,"  which  is  meant  to  describe  the 
arrival  and  interference  of  the  prince. 

Here  we  have  reached  the  point  where  the  true  essence  of  music  is 
revealed  in  all  its  magnificence  ;  here  we  see  that  it  is  an  art  which 
can  never  convey  conceptions  to  us,  because  it  shows  us  the  most 
inward  reality  of  the  world  in  the  most  subtle  image,  far  beyond  all 
concepts ;  here  we  see  that  it  is  robbed  of  all  its  majesty  if  the  artist 
tries  to  make  it  convey  concepts,  as  language  does  ;  that  it  is  degraded 
by  the  attempt  to  bind  it  slavishly  to  a  programme  from  bar  to  bar, 
or  from  episode  to  episode.  Music  is  able  to  render  the  mood,  the 
mental  disposition,  which  an  event  produces  in  us  (hence  its  enormous 
importance  in  drama),  but  it  cannot  describe  the  event  itself.  That 
is  the  province  of  poetry,  or,  in  another  way,  of  painting  or  sculpture : 
and  if  music  undertakes  such  a  task  it  becomes  unintelligible  and 
ceases  to  be  music. 

Although  the  orchestral  piece  from  Berlioz's  '*  Eomeo  et  Juliette," 
which  I  have  mentioned,  to  a  certain  extent  prepares  the  way  for 
Liszt's  creations,  yet  the  latter  has  given  us  works  of  incomparably 
greater  value  than  that  of  this  piece.  He  has  succeeded  in  finding  an 
artistic  form  for  many  of  his  compositions  which  presents  them  well 
rounded  o£E  in  themselves  and  not  contradictory  to  the  essence  of 
music,  yet  following  a  programme  set  for  each  particular  work.  But 
this  form  is  fitted  exclusively  to  its  own  poetical  programme,  and 
would  be  meaningless  if  applied  to  another.  Take  "  Mazeppa/'  for 
instance,  one  of  the  most  renowned  and  ingenious  of  Liszt's  creations. 
A  wild  movement,  almost  rising  to  freuzy,  depicts  the  death-ride  of 
the  hero ;  a  short  andante  paints  his  downfall ;  the  succeeding  march, 
introduced  by  flourishes  of  trumpets,  and  ascending  to  the  highest 
note  of  triumph,  describes  his  elevation  and  coronation. 

Take,  on  the  other  hand,  the  symphonic  poem  **  Orpheus,"  the 
form  of  which  really  consists  only  of  a  great  crescendo  followed  by  a 
great  diminnendo.  Orpheus  strikes  the  golden  strings  of  his  lyre,  the 
whole  of  nature  listens  in  devotion  to  the  wondrous  sounds.  With 
majestic  strides  the  god  passes  us  by,  delighting  the  world  by  his 
presence  and  his  playing.  The  sounds  of  his  lyre  grow  weaker,  the 
divine  form  recedes  farther  and  farther.  At  last  it  disappears 
entirely.  The  disposition  of  this  piece  of  music,  beginning  in  the 
softest  pianissimo^  growing  to  the  most  powerful  volume  of  sound, 
and  then  gradually  dying  away  again,  is  surely  quite  justified  both  by 
itself  and  in  its  connection  with  the  programme ;  but  a  similar  piece 


wttb  th6  title  '*  Mazeppa  '"  would  ba  absolutely  impossible.  Yet  I  feel 
certain  that  were  we  to  hear  **  Mazeppa  *'  and  "  Orphans  "  withont  any 
titles  we  should,  in  the  former  case,  recognise  a  painfally  stormy 
element^  which  breaks  down  and  immediately  afterwards  rises  again 
victoriously,  and  in  the  latter,  a  gentle  and  majestic  being,  who  first 
approaches  and  then  recedes;  all  this  without  necessarily  being 
obliged  to  think  of  either  Mazeppa  or  Orpheus.  Onr  fancy  will 
hd  powerfully  stimulated  by  the  title,  but  will  not  be  uncomfortably 
fettered.  Musical  feeling  will  always  be  the  main  subject,  and  not 
the  anxious  interpretation  of  this  or  that  passage.  I  must  strongly 
ddfaDd  this  kind  of  programme-music,  and  just  as  strongly  condemn 
its  contrary — vi25,»  formless  extemporisation  on  supposed  nnderlyiog 
conceptions.  When  Liszt,  for  instance,  in  his  symphonic  poem, 
*'  Die  Ideale,"  attempts  to  interpret  musically  certain  fragments  of 
Schiller's  poem  in  due  succas^ion,  and  then  trios  to  weld  together 
these  renderings  into  one  movement — nay,  when  he  even  goes  so  far 
aa  to  use  as  headings  the  different  pirts  of  the  poem,  which  duriug 
©  different  pieces  of  music  he  wishes  the  listener  to  imagine  (so 
hat  only  he  who  is  armed  with  the  score  can  know  what  he  is  to 
imagine  at  auy  particular  moment),  the  result  is  that  the  music  only 
produces  a  lame  €ftect>  because  it  cannot  freely  develop  according  to 
its  nature,  bat  is  a  priori  bound  to  the  successive  fragments  of  the 
poem— that  is,  to  a  series  of  conceptions*  Compare  with  this  the 
overture  to  the  first  version  of  *^  Ftdelio."  Its  musical  value  does  not 
attain  to  that  of  the  great  '^ Leonora*'  Overture,  but  it  is  a  true  operatic 
overture,  because  certain  important  moments  of  the  coming  drama  are 
clearly  represented  in  it — Fiorestan'a  captivity,  Leonora's  courageous 
endeavour  to  liberate  her  husband,  her  searching  aud  ioquiring,  her 
meeting  and  her  fight  with  Pizarro,  her  victor3%  a  short  retrospect  tf 
horrors  overcome,  with  feelings  of  gratitude  towards  God,  and,  finally^ 
the  exultation  of  the  happily  reunited  pair*  Bat  look  how  Beethoven 
guarded  the  symphonic  character,  with  all  his  dramatic  clearness,  in 
this  piece,  and  with  what  musical  means  he  knew  how  to  depict  the 
scenes.  I  would  point  out  the  grand  and  sudden  entrance  of 
C  minor,  in  the  place  where  the  usual  repeat  of  the  first  part  in 
C  major  is  expected ;  it  is  intended  to  describe  the  moment  of  the 
greatest  danger,  Leonora*s  meeting  with  Pizirro.  Notice  how 
naturally  and  without  any  violent  effort  the  remioiscenoes  from  the 
opera — the  passage  where  Pizarro  falls  back  before  Ijeonora's  pistol — 
are  introduced,  I  should  like  to  point  to  this  overture  as  a  pattern, 
to  demonstrate  how  far  a  certain  programme  is  compatible  with 
mode,  without  injuring  the  latter  in  its  very  nature.  Other  works 
that  have  resulted  from  poetical  images  and  events  are  Mendelssohn's 
•'  Hebrides  "  Overture,  Schumann's  "  Manfred  "  Overture,  and  Spobr's 
Symphony,  ''  The  Power  of  Sound/*     At  one  time  the  endeavour- 
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to  express  suoh  things  in  mnsic  led  to  a  coincidence  of  the  new- 
'classic^Ed  and  modern  schools;  indeed,  at  first,  composers  seemed  not 
-even  to  be  aware  that  there  really  were  two  different  schools  to  be 
represented,  as  we  may  see  from  Schumann's  relations  with  Berlioi 
and  Liszt.  It  was  only  the  advent  of  the  totally  abstract  Brahms 
and  the  rising  of  Wagner,  who  soared  above  all  others,  that  brought 
it  home  to  composers  that  there  were  two  camps.  When  the 
conscionsness  of  Wagner's  power  dawned  upon  them,  the  new  classical 
school,^  feeling  that  their  days  were  numbered,  played  the  trump- 
card  :  Brahms,  and  the  ''  schools  ''  were  well  defined  again. 

Here  I  must  warn  compoEers  of  a  capital  mistake  which  is 
still  found  in  many  modern  compositions:  I  mean  the  mixing-np 
of  the  dramatic  with  the  symphonic  style.  Pointing  once  more  to 
Wagner's  words,  in  his  treatise  '*  On  the  application  of  Music  to  the 
Drama,"  I  would  add  that,  with  but  few  exceptions,  a  characteristic 
mark  of  all  symphonic  themes  is  their  breadth  and  their  specially 
melodic  character,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  themes  of  the  musical 
drama  are  distinguished  by  their  pregnancy,  and  thus  often  by  their 
significant  brevity.  No  symphony  movement  could  be  built  up  with 
any  of  Wagner's  themes,  not  even  with  those  which  are  the  simplest 
in  an  harmonic  sense.  On  the  other  hand,  the  first  theme  of  the 
**  Eroica,"  for  instance,  consisting  of  twelve  bars  (not  of  four,  as  mauy 
seem  to  think),  the  melodies  of  Beethoven's  slow  movements,  and, 
indeed,  the  themes  of  all  genuine  symphonies,  would  be  useless  in  opera. 
The  inventive  gifts  of  the  dramatic  and  the  symphonic  musician  are 
excited  to  production  by  quite  diiferent  factors.  Persons  and  events 
which  are  to  be  represented  bodily  upon  the  stage  suggeBt  to  him 
those  pregnant  and  plastic  motives  which  reveal  the  significance  of 
the  events  often  like  lightning,  and  far  more  impressively  than  words 
could  do.  The  symphony  writer,  however,  will  be  inspired  to  his 
creations  by  moods  of  an  inward  and  contemplative  nature,  by  the 
mental  reaction  of  great  events,  real  or  fictitious,  which  do  not  call 
for  realisation  by  the  drama.  His  work  will  be  an  expansion  of  his 
nature  in  music,  as  it  were ;  hence  the  breadth  of  the  themes  and  the 
true  instrumental  melody,  which  is  bat  rarely  possible  in  the  drama. 
If  it  is  admissible  to  designate  the  orchestral  pait  of  the  musical 
drama  as  **  symphonic" — Lr.^  as  built  up  in  ingenious  polyphony — 
then  a  symphony  movement  may  in  turn  perhaps  be  called  "  dramatic," 
if  the  underlying  moods  are  very  violent  and  variable.  The  whole 
world  is  a  great  drama,  and  music  shows  us  its  inner  essence.  In  this 
sense  music  itself,  too,  is  **  dramatic."  But  the  **  symphonic  "  quality 
of  the  musical  drama  must  be  taken  in  a  concrete  sense,  and  the 
'*  dramatic  "  nature  of  a  symphony  movement  in  a  metaphysical  sense, 
and  let  composers  guard  against  mistaking  the  one  for  the  other.  It 
is  well  worth  taking  to  heart  also  that  Wagner  points  to  the  necessity 
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of  atricUy  keeping  to  the  same  key,  as  long  as  there  is  no  imperative 
reaaoD  for  leaving  it ;  also  that  he  explains  that  this  necesBity  aflecta 
in  a  higher  degree  the  symphony,  because  dariog  modalatioDS, 
which  in  the  drama  are  absolately  indicated  by  the  action,  would  be 
uniDtelligible  in  the  symphony.  There  is  hardly  another  principle 
against  which  so  many  sins  are  committed  nowadays  as  against  this, 
which  lay  in  the  very  nature  of  all  great  mast^rSj  Wagner  included. 
Most  of  Brackner's  symphomes,  for  instancej  suffer  from  incessant  and 
flenseless  modulations,  eo  that  often  one  really  cannot  tell  why  one  is 
called  "  io  E  flat  major  *'  and  another  "  in  C  minor,"  ainoe  only  the 
final  bars  of  a  movement  coincide  with  the  key  of  the  beginning^ 
while  all  the  other  parte  wander  without  rule  through  the  remaining 
keys.  Bat  I  do  not  think  Wagner  is  right  when  he  altogether  rejects 
the  variation  of  a  theme  in  a  symphony  and  calls  it  a  **  far- fetched 
effect/'  Is  nob  the  sudden  entrance  of  the  minor  key,  to  which  I 
pointed  iu  Beethoven's  first  *'  Leonora*'  Overture,  a  variation  of  thi^ 
Icind  ?  If  in  Liszt's  '*  Mazejipa ''  the  fearfully  increasing  rapidity  of 
the  death-ride  is  expressed  by  gradual,  rhjthmical^ — let  us  say  breath- 
less— shortenings  or  condensations  of  the  main  theme,  from  6-1  time 
through  4-4  and  3*4  to  2-1  ;  if  at  the  close  of  the  march  this  main 
theme  is  introduced  in  a  triumphant  manner,  surely  these  variations 
are  not  the  result  of  far-fetched  effects,  but  of  a  very  genuine  power 
of  expression.  In  the  musical  drama  these  variations  are  determined 
by  the  action  ;  in  the  symphony  they  must  obey  the  laws  of  the 
symphonic  form,  be  it  the  old  one  or  some  new  one,  which  a  composer, 
incited  by  some  poetical  idea,  has  discovered.  Should  I  ba  asked  fur 
the  role  of  a  new  form  of  this  kind,  I  ehoald  reply  in  Hans  Sachs's 
words:  ** First  make  your  rule,  then  follow  it/*  Indeed, this  following^ 
this  relentless  and  consistent  keeping  of  the  rule  one  has  made,  this 
working  in  the  sweat  of  one  s  brow  until  the  work  gradually  produced 
corresponds  to  one's  inspiration,  without  the  labour  and  sweat  being 
noticeable — this,  after  all»  is  what  constitutes  a  work  of  art.  There 
is  no  merit  in  departing  from  the  usual  form  if  no  definite  object  is 
attained  ;  it  is  absolute  nonsense  to  call  those  who  keep  to  the  old 
forms  "reactionaries/'  The  '' Neo-Gerraans/*  the  revolutionists, 
forget  that  their  oatcry  against  form  makes  them  Philistines  quite  as 
mnch  as  the  pseudo-claasicistSf  with  their  rage  against  innovation. 
The  main  point,  after  all,  is  what  the  entire  work  says  to  na. 

Lifzts  **  Mountain  Symphony ''  suffers  from  the  same  defect  as 
the  **  Ideale,"  and  so  does  his  **  Taaso,"  which  otherwise  is  rich  in 
bdautifu)  passages.  Some  others  of  his  orchestral  works^  such  as 
**  Hamlet,'^  *'  Prometheus,^'  **  Hrroide  Fam^bre/'  are  not  of  the  first 
rank,  owing  to  a  lower  power  of  invention*  Most  compositions  by 
Lifsst  show  a  certain  extemporaneoas  qaality,  often  approaching  to 
raggedness.  I  might  say  that,  jubt  as  in  Brahms  a  meditative  element 
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predominates,  so  a  rhapsodic  featnre  gains  the  npper  band  with  Luszty,' 
and  becomes  a  disturbing  element  in  his  weaker  works.     Masterpiecefl, 
besides  those  I  have  already  named,  are  "Hungaria,"  "  Fest-Hllnge,"' 
''  Die  Hnnnenschlacht ''  (a  fantastic  piece  of  weird  and   elemental 
power),  **  Les  Preludes,"  bnt,^above  all,  the  two  great  symphonieB  on 
"Fanst"  and  on  Dante's  **Divina  Commedia."  The  "Faust  Symphony'^ 
is  not  meant  to  embody  Goethe's  poem  musically,  but,  as  the  title 
promises,  it  gives  three  character  pictures — ''Faust/'   "Gretchen,* 
and  "  Mephistopheles."     This  third   movement  Ehows  us  with  what 
consummate  art  and  fancy  Liszt  has  here  UEed  the  dramatic- psycho- 
logical variation  of  a  theme  (as  the  inventor  of  which   I  pointed  ta 
•Berlioz),  and  how  he  has  further  developed  it.     Mephistopheles  is 
*'  the  spirit  who  evermore  denies " ;  the  principle  of  his  actions  is 
"  for  whatsoe'er  has  birth  deserves  to  be  reduced  to  nought  again.*" 
Hence,  Liszt  could  not  gi^e  him  a  theme  of  his  own,  but  constructed 
the  whole  movement  from  caricatures  of  previous  themes,  particularly 
from  those  belonging  to  **  Faust."     Ignorant  critics  have   for  this 
reason  blamed  Luzt,  aud  reproached  him  with  want  of  invention  evei> 
more  eagerly  than  they  did  Berlioz.     Now  I  ask,  if  our  great  masters 
have  built  up  long  movements  by  manifold  variations  of  themes  of  a 
few  bars,  why  should  not  a  composer  do  the  same  if  a  perceptible  poetical 
thought  is  his  guiding  principle  ?  It  is  this  very  movement  which  reveals 
to  us  Liszt's  deep  insight  into  the  true  essence  of  music.     When  the 
diabolical  spirit  has  lisen  to  his  most  thrilling  power,  there  appeara 
the  principal  theme  of  the  Gretchen  movement  in  its  virgin  beauty^ 
as  if  borne  aloft  by  radiant  clouds.     The  power  of  the  demon  is 
shattered  by  it,  and  siiiks  back  into  nothingness.     The  poet  cculd  let 
Gretchen    perish,  ncd    even    become  a  criminal ;   the   musician,  in 
accordance  with  the  ideal,  subtle  character  of  his  art,  preserved  her 
glorious,  heavenly  form.     Mighty  trombone  sounds  are  heard  through 
the  demon's  music  as  it  dies  away ;  a  chorus  of  men's  voices  softly 
intones  Goethe's  sublime  words  of  the  **  Chorus  Mjsticus,"  '*  All  that> 
is   fleeting    is  but    allegory,"    and   a  voice   continues,    "The  Ever> 
feminine  draweth  us  on,"  in  the  distinctly  difcemible  notes  of  the 
Gretchen  theme.     One  might  identify  this  tenor  voice  with  Goethe'a 
Doctor  Marianus,  and  imagine  Gretchen  transfigured  into  the  Mater 
Gloriosa ;  one  might  also  remember  Faust's  words,  when  he  beholda 
Gretchen's  image  in  the  receding  cloud : 

"  TJke  a  pure  soul,  still  ever  fairer  grows  the  form, 
Dissolves  cot,  but  to  highest  realms  of  air  ascends, 
And  bears  with  it  my  nobler  self,  my  heart,  away." 

The  tone  joem  to  Dante's  "DIvina  Commedia,"  with  its  thrilling^ 
representation  of  the  torments  of  hell  and  its  "  Purgatorio,"  *  whi(£ 

♦  By  desire  of  the  hyper-Catholic  Princess  Wittgenstein  Liszt  added  a  second  close» 
indicating  the  tiiamphant  Church.  It  is  very  weaV,  and  I  recommend  its  omission  for 
ever. 


gradually  ascends  to  the  higher  spheres  of  sentimeat^  is  perhaps  even 
more  aniform  and  powerful  than  the  **  Faust  Symphony."  In  both 
these  works  Lhzt  has  given  the  highest  art  he  was  capable  of  giving. 
They  mark  the  climax  of  his  work,  as  well  as  the  most  mature  fruib 
(after  Berliox)  of  artistic  programme-music.  Apart  from  these  two 
symphonies,  consisting  of  several  movements  each,  Liszt's  orchestral 
works  as  ^  rule  have  but  one  movement — his  **  Symphonic  Poems/* 
The  name  is  a  very  happy  one,  and  expresses  in  two  words  the  law,  per- 
faap6  the  only  law,  which  a  piece  of  music  must  obey  if  it  is  to  have  a 
right  to  exist  Let  it  be  a  **  poem/'  t.e.,  let  it  spring  from  a  poetical 
idea,  from  some  mental  impulse  which  the  author  may  either  convey 
to  the  public  by  title  and  programme,  or  be  silent  about ;  but  let  it 
also  be  ** symphonic,"  which  here  is  synonymous  with  "musical,' 
generally  speaking.  Let  it  have  a  definite  form,  whether  new  or  old. 
Want  of  form  in  art  is  ever  indefensible,  and  in  music  it  can  never 
be  excused,  ut>t  even  if  there  be  a  programme,  or  the  composer  have 
''  imagined  something.'*  Liszt's  symphonic  works  mark  a  great  step 
in  a  new  direction.  Any  writer  who  proposes  to  go  further  on  this 
path  must  take  good  care  not  to  imitate  Liszt's  weakness,  that 
raggedness  of  conception  which  he  often  displays,  but  to  compose 
pieces  which  are  more  than  mere  tonic  illuatrations  of  programmes. 

I  hope  that  I  have  made  it  quite  clear  what  advantages  and  what 
vantages  we  owe  to  the   so-called  "  modern "  school  hitherto. 

has  taught  us  that  there  are  other  forms  of  composition  than 
thoee  of  the  sonata,  rondo,  and  variation,  which  seemed  so  in- 
evitable; it  has  thus  opened  to  our  fancy  a  rich«  although  dangerous, 
field  of  action,  upon  which  we  may  yet  reap  excellent  fruit.  But 
eome  writers  have  overshot  the  mark,  and  music  has  Bometimes  been 
degraded  from  its  sacred  height  to  be  the  slave  of  words  and 
concepts.  The  boundary,  which  music  must  not  overstep  at  the 
risk  of  becoming  unmusical,  is  very  delicate,  it  is  true,  and  often 
difficult  to  see;  we  want  a  larger  number  of  new  and  important 
works,  in  order  that  it  may  be  more  clearly  drawn.  If  the  younger 
generation  of  our  composers  come  to  know  that  music  is  not  a 
language  of  conceptions,  if  it  recognises  the  demand  for  form  in 
composition,  and  if  it  learns  strictly  to  separate  the  symphonic  from 
the  dramatic  style,  then  we  need  not  give  up  the  hope  of  hearing 
symphonies  about  which — to  use  Wagner's  words — ^somethicg  may 
be  said,  always  supposing  that  one  will  come  who  knows  all  this 
without  being  told. 

So  far  we  have  followed  the  course  of  production  after  Beethoven's 
time  in  two  directions.  The  one,  the  neo-classical,  remained  true  to 
the  formal  traditions  of  the  old  masters;  it  has  produced  works  of 
similar  form,  but  of  far  smaller  value  than  the  symphonies  of 
Beethoven.     It  ends   with    Johannes    Brahms,  beside    whom,   as   a 
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coanterpart,  stands  Antx>n  Brackner.     The  other,  the  modem  direc- 
tion, has  led  ns  to  Liszt's  symphonic  poems.     This  school  also  has 
prodaced  no  work  approaching  to  a  Beethoven  symphony ;  yet  it  has 
proved  to  be  £Eir  more  fertile  than  the  neo  classical  school.     It  has 
become  the  yeast  in  the  bread  of  the  Philistines,  and  its  fermentation 
becomes  more  and    more  apparent  both   in  Germany  and  abroad. 
Thos  I  believe  that  some  remarkable  modem  symphonies,  written 
in  the  old  form,  and  therefore  belongbg  to  the  neo-classical  Echool, 
would  not  have  been  composed  exactly  as  they  were  if  Berlios  and 
Liszt  had  not  lived.     I  refer,  amongst  others,  to  the  symphonies  of 
Sinding  and  Borodin,  which  I  have  already  mentioned.     In  onr  days 
we  also  see  desertions  from  the  old  school  to  the  new.     It  is  reported 
that  Dvorak,  who  is  no  longer  a  young  man,  and  who  may  be  looked 
npon  as  a  pnpil  of  Brahms,  has  suddenly  turned  to  programme-mosicr 
and  is  composing  symphonic  poems.     Some  years  ago  we  witnessed 
a  similar  conversion  in  the  case  of  Richard  Stranss,  who  was  then 
very  young.     As  a  pupil  of  Hans  von  Billow,  who  had  fiJlen  off  from 
Wagner^  be  swore  by  Brahms  and  wrote  an  excellent  symphony,  of 
which  the  model  is  evident.     Later  on  he  went  over  to  the  modern 
school — nay,  he  became  one  of  the  ^'  most  modern  " — and  composed 
a  series  of  symphonic  poems,  which  has  by  no  means  come  to  an  end. 
I  consider  **  Tod  und  Verklaerung ''  to  be  the  most  valuable  of  them ; 
more  so  than  '-  Don  Juan,"  which  is,  perhaps,  better  known  and  liked. 
The  former  is  a  piece  of  consuming  passion,  powerful  both  in  invention 
and  construction,  and  very  sincere  in  sentiment,  except  the   close, 
which  Eeems  to    me   rather   pompous   than    glorious.     An    equally 
valuable  piece  is  the  scherzo  for  orchestra,  "  Till  Eulenspiegels  lustige 
Streiche,"   which   is   most    brilliant    both    thematically   and    instru- 
mentally,  indeed  truly  witty,  if  I  may  apply  this  word  to  music.     In 
his  latest  piece,  '^Also  sprach  Zarathustra,"  Strauss   falls  into  the 
same  error  into  which  Liszt  fell  before  him  with  the  "  Ideale."     Liszt 
intended  to  depict  a  succession  of  moments  during  which  man  rose 
from  his  every-day  life  to  a  higher  sphere ;  and  so  in  Strauss's  piece 
we    see    a  series   of   world-conceptions   passing  before   us,   each  of 
which  attempts  to  solve  the  great  secret  of  life,  represented  by  the 
succession  of  notes  C,  G,  C.     None  of  them  succeeds :  at  the  end  the 
C,  6,  C  stand  there  quite  as  obstinately  as  at  the  beginning,  and 
doubt — the   "  father  of  truth,"   according   to   Nietzsche — ^the   chord 
C,  E,  F  sharp,  according  to  Strauss — may  go  on  for  ever  assailing  it. 
No  doubt  different  moods,  such  as  religious  feeling,  passion,  pleasure, 
and  '*  superhuman,"  dionysiac  serenity — (remember  the  last  movement 
of  Beethoven's  "  A  major  Symphony  ") — may  be  rendered  musically; 
I  will  even  admit  that  a  fugue  might  symbolise  science,   which   is 
barren  in  the  solution  of  the  highest  questions  of  life ;  yet  the  musical 
representation  of  these  very  different  moods  is  naturally  stinted  by 
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their  havLog  to  be  era  nmed  into  on©  movement*  I  regret  thia 
particalarly  in  the  case  of  the  A  flat  msj^r  part  (**  Von  den 
Hinterweltlem  ").  Then  again,  the  welding  together  of  these  separate 
fragments  of  masic  makes  it  necessary  to  invent  transitions,  so  as  not 
to  dissolre  the  whole  into  several  movements*  But  in  order  to  under- 
stand these  transitions  we  have  to  fiad  out  the  secret  of  the  thoughts 
— no  doubt  ingenious— which  guided  the  composer,  and  also  their  final 
relation  to  the  subject ;  indeed,  we  must  do  this  bar  by  bar,  or  else  we 
get  the  impression  of  trifling  and  lose  that  of  true  music.  Apart 
from  these  oonsiderationSj  which  even  the  exquisite  treatment  of  the 
orchestra  does  not  dispel  from  my  mind,  and  a[)ftrt  from  the  fact  that 
I  consider  Nietzsche's  **  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  "  to  be  the  most 
unmuflical  book  in  the  world,  the  positive  power  of  invention  seems 
to  me  to  be  weaker  in  this  piece  than  in  other  works  by  Strauss,  and 
I  think  this  is  because  the  composers  way  from  impulse  to  execution 
lay  in  the  domain  of  conceptions.  I  am  surprised  at  hearing 
*'  Zirathnatra  '*  pridsed  as  a  climax  in  Sbranss's  work  and  even  as  a 
climax  in  the  musical  development,  while  **  Eulenspiegel "  has  beeox 
called  a  farce  which  transgresses  the  boundary  of  music.  To  me 
**  Zarathustra  "  is  rather  a  landmark  to  show  how  far  music  may  deviate 
from  its  proper  path ;  indeed,  the  composer  seems  to  have  been 
guided  by  a  similar  feeling  when  he  felt  compelled  not  only  to  give 
the  piece  a  programme  by  way  of  heading,  but  to  provide  the 
difierent  parts  with  references  to  certain  chapters  of  Nietzsche's  book, 
whereas  *'  Eulenspiegel  *'  had  and  needed  no  programme* 

Here  I  should  like  to  record  a  curious  experience  which  I  have  had 
eeveral  times,  but  which  I  have  not  heard  confirmed  by  others. 
When  I  am  listening  to  a  piece  which  reveals  to  me  the  weakness  of 
modem  programme-music,  then,  after  a  short  time  of  attentive 
listening,  and  in  spite  of  the  very  great  external  difference,  I  expe- 
rience exactly  the  same  sensation  as  if  I  were  hearing  a  weak  work  of 
Brahms:  the  same  insipid,  empty,  and  heavy  feeling  of  torment. 
Does  this  similarity  of  impression  rest  upon  the  fact  that  Brahms's 
mn^c  then  appears  to  me  aa  the  conception  of  music — as  opposed  to 
its  essence^  while  in  the  programme-pieces  conceptions — as  opposed  to 
the  essence  of  things — are  intended  to  be  expressed  ?  May  it  be  that 
the  erroneous  and  artificial  prodocts  of  both  schools  are  nearly  related 
afWr  all|  as  is  undoubtedly  the  case  with  their  great  productions  ? 
Perhaps,  from  a  very  high  point  of  view,  there  are  not  really  two 
Bchools,  but  only  one. 

As  I  have  just  spoken  of  an  older  and  a  younger  composer,  I  may 
mention  two  other  artists  in  the  same  purely  external  connection. 
Under  the  immediate  influence  of  Liszt,  the  Bohemian  Friedrich 
Smetana  wrote  a  series  of  six  symphonic  poems.  He  gave  them  the 
collective  title,  *'Mein  Vaterland/*  since  he  had   found  his  poetical 
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impalse  in  Bohemian  folk-lore.  I  would  point  to  "  Vltava,"  and  thea 
to  "  Vysehrad,"  and  to  ^'  Ana  Bohmen's  Hain  and  Flnr/'  as  parti- 
colarly  valaable. 

Another  important  figure  of  our  days,  far  too  little  esteemed  as  a 
composer,  is  Gustav  Mahler.  His  works  are  of  colossal  dimensions, 
and  they  require  an  unusually  large  number  of  executants,  and  this 
stands  in  the  way  of  their  performance  and  reputation.  But  if  we 
pass  by  these  considerations,  which  after  all  are  secondary,  we  find  in 
the  composer  himself  profound  feeling,  which  has  its  own  mode  of 
expression,  and  which  says  just  what  it  has  got  to  say,  without  caring 
about  the  possibilities  of  performance  or  the  chances  of  success. 
Mahler's  characteristic  is  the  remarkable  breadth  of  his  themes.  I  am 
sure  that  those,  for  instance,  who  at  the  performance  of  his  second 
symphony  at  Berlin  called  the  first  movement  a  monstrosity,  did  not 
understand  the  enormous  dimensions  of  the  principal  theme,  and  so 
fiedled  to  follow  its  developments.  Another  very  favourable  charac- 
teristic of  Mahler  is  the  thoroughly  musical  character  of  his  com- 
positions, in  spite  of  the  programmes  which  he  gives.  He  is  a 
musician  through  and  through.  In  many  points  he  is  like  his  teacher 
Bruckner ;  but  he  kno97S  better  how  to  work  with  his  themes  and 
build  up  his  movements.  There  may  be  bizarre  passages,  there  may 
be  needless  difficulties  in  his  works ;  we  may  notice  a  certain  pro- 
lixity, and,  perhaps,  a  want  of  severe  self-criticism  in  the  choice  of 
his  themes  ;  but  everything  that  Mahler  writes  bears  the  stamp  of  a 
rich  fancy  and  of  a  passionate  and  almost  fanatic  enthusiasm.  Fair 
hopes  may  be  built  upon  such  qualities ;  it  is  also  a  promising  sign 
that  the  performances  of  his  works  have  frequently  met  with  undis- 
guised opposition.  Musical  history  might  have  taught  us  long  ago 
that  the  measure  of  recognition  on  the  part  of  contemporaries  stands 
in  inverse  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  works.  I  specially  point 
to  Mahler's  third  symphony,  of  which  as  yet  only  fragments  have  been 
performed. 

In  sublime  elevation — far  above  all  who  have  come  after  Beethoven, 
and  whom  I  have  here  spoken  of — stands  the  gigantic  figure  of  Bichard 
Wagner.  No  "  school "  touches  him.  He  stands  hand  in  hand  with 
Beethoven.  Who  is  there  that  will  take  him  by  the  hand  and  so 
continue  the  brilliant  line  of  the  heroes  of  music  :  Bach,  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Schubert,  Weber,  Beethoven,  Wagner  ?     No  one  can  yet  say. 

But  we  need  not  forbid  our  fancy  to  imagine  the  portrait  of  such  a 
master,  as  he  probably  would  appear  in  our  days.  First  of  all  I 
would  imagine  him  lifted  far  above  all  party  spirit.  I  see  him  neither 
narrow-mindedly  German,  nor  international  and  shallow,  but  with  a 
strong  purely  human  feeling,  because  music  is  a  universal  art ;  I 
imagine  him  inspired  by  a  glowing  enthusiasm  for  what  the  great 
minds  of  all  times  and  all  nations  have  produced,  and  an  unconquer- 
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able  aversion  to  mediocrity.  I  think  of  him  as  free  from  envy,  because 
oonsciooa  of  and  truBtiag  in  his  own  worth,  far  above  any  mean  ways 
of  advertising  his  own  works,  profoundly  sincere,  and,  where  needful, 
even  indifferent — ^hence  not  a  great  favourite  in  many  places*  I 
imagine  him  not  anxiously  avoiding  social  intercourse,  but  with  a 
tendency  to  seclusion — not  hating  men  in  exaggerated  world-grief, 
but  despising  their  meanness  and  narrow-mindedness,  and  so  choosing 
only  special  persons  for  his  daily  intercourse,  I  conceive  of  him  as 
not  indifferent  to  success  or  failure,  but  refusing  to  allow  either  to 
alter  his  course  by  a  hairs-breadth  ;  very  indifferent  to  so-called  public 
opinion,  and  politically  a  republican  in  Beethoven's  eense.  He  will 
wander,  as  it  were,  in  a  high  Alpine  region,  where  the  clear  white 
summits  greet  ns  kindly,  yet  are  awe-inspiring;  with  his  gaze 
constantly  fixed  on  the  highest  object,  towards  which  he  constantly 
advances.  He  will  feel  related  only  to  the  greatest  men  of  genius ; 
but  will  know  that  he  is  but  one  link  in  the  chain,  and  that  other  men 
of  genius  will  succeed  him. 

If  we  come  down  to  reality  after  this  flight  of  our  imagination,  w© 
recognise  that  we  live  in  an  interregnum,  in  a  period  of  transition. 
Everywhere  we  notice  a  vivid,  bustling  activity,  an  uncertain  groping 
after  dim  objects,  a  striving  after  success  and  celebrity  at  all  coets 
and  by  any  means.  •*  Progress,"  "  neo^germaniam,"  **  hitherto  unheard- 
of  originality/'  "  precursor/*  **  epigone,"  *'  eclectic,*'  "  founder  of  a  new 
school,"  *'  superseded  standpoint " ;  these  are  some  of  the  many  catch- 
words which  strike  our  confused  ear.  Now  we  hear  of  a  new  tone- 
poem,  compared  with  which  Wagner's,  Liszt's,  and  Berlioz's  works 
are  but  the  productions  of  pigmies ;  there  the  true  popular  vein  is 
said  to  have  been  rediscovered.  As  in  a  Fata  Morgana,  the  new 
phenomena  pass  us  by,  fade,  and  die  away.  An  almost  frivolous 
admiration  of  the  wilful,  the  ill-regulated,  and  the  ugly  has  manifested 
itfielf  in  many  places.  Where  formerly  Philistines  crossed  themselves 
before  every  **  tritonus/'  and  eagerly  searched  for  ''  inharmonic  rela- 
tionp,"  nowadays  they  sanction  every  harmonic  absurdity,  calling  it  a 
**  bold  act/*  if  only  it  occurs  absolutely  without  reason ;  and  he  who 
excels  in  this  kind  of  work  is  styled  a  '*  reformer  "  !  No  doubt,  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  confusion,  the  great,  the  truly  new  and  original, 
IB  silently  preparing,  but  far  away  from  the  art-market.  Meanwhile, 
we  may  reach  firm  standing  ground  in  the  conviction  that  true 
progress  will  not  come  from  the  outside,  but  from  the  inner  man.  If 
an  artistic  creation  is  the  result  of  speculation  only,  and  not  of  an 
impulse,  then  it  may  dazzle,  but  can  never  truly  interest  or  permanently 
fascinates  us.  Those  who  share  this  conviction  of  miue  will  say  to 
gifted  and  ambitious  composers  :  Let  your  feelings,  your  thoughts,  your 
ideas  be  great  and  noble,  as  great  and  noble  as  those  of  our  great 
masters  ;  then  you  will  produce  the  right  kind  of  works,  and  just  as  yon 
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produce  ihem^  they  will  be  right.  And  if  yon  cannot^  then  monnt 
Pelion  upon  Osss,  write  for  a  thousand  trombones  and  for  two  hundred 
thousand  kettledrums ;  nothing  will  result  but  a  bogey.  Brilliant 
technicality  is  not  enough.  What  we  want  is  natural  music,  straight- 
forward and  powerful  sincerity  and  truth.  Write  do?ni  without*  fear 
what  your  mind  impels  you  to  write,  and  express  what  must  be 
expressed.  Then  it  will  be  an  image  of  your  own  self,  an  expression 
of  your  own  nature,  and  in  any  case  something  right  and  complete. 
But  have  the  courage  to  remain  what  you  are,  even  if  you  are  mis- 
judged or  ''  condemned."  Only  do  not  think  that  the  result  must 
always  be  a  '*  I^inth  Symphony  "  or  a  '•  Nibelungen  tetralogy."  The 
world  will  be  very  grateful  to  you  for  an  opera  in  the  style  of  Jjortzing, 
or  for  a  symphony  such  as  Hermann  Goetz  has  written,  provided 
that  what  you  have  produced  is  genuine  and  does  not  smack  of  the 
varnish-pot.  Do  not  imagine  that  every  one  of  you  must  be  '^  super- 
human," if  the  misunderstood  teachings  of  Zarathustra  ring  in  your 
ears  or  set  your  brain  morbidly  on  fire.  It  is  given  to  few  to  attain 
the  highest  summit  of  humanity,  and  this  ^^  superhuman  "  state  can- 
not be  constructed,  learned,  or  acquired.  That  endowment  comes  only 
as  a  transcendent  gift  from  the  regions  above.  Ton  eagerly  ask  "  from 
which  ?  "  Well — from  that  region  which  only  he  would  deny  who 
has  never  felt  its  breath  wafted  across  to  him  !  Be  it  a  little  song  or 
a  great  symphony  whioh  you  compose,  it  will  be  a  masterpiece  only  if 
it  deserves  the  same  motto  which  the  great  Beethoven  wrote  upon  the 
score  of  his  **  Missa  Solemnis  "  : 

"  From  the  heart — may  it  go  to  the  heart," 

Felix  Weingartner. 


THE  TRAOE  IN  GREAT  MEN'S 
SPEECHES. 


SINCE  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Gladstone  the  market  value  of  Par- 
liamentary and  extra-Parliamentary  oratory  has  diminished  to 
what  for  those  engaged  in  the  trade  mast  be  little  short  of  appalling. 
In  fact,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  two  or  three  exceptions 
allowed,  oratory  has  become  a  drug  in  the  market.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
whether  as  Prime  Minister  or  whether  as  seated  in  the  cold  shade  of 
Opposition,  kept  up  values  by  inspiring  platform  and  recessional  dis- 
cussion. He  was  a  potentiality  to  be  calculated  with  by  the  leaders 
of  the  party  opposite,  who  really  framed  their  own  speeches  by  those 
of  the  great  Liberal  chieftain,  and  found  in  them  indeed  a  challenge 
that  levied  the  heaviest  tribute  upon  their  own  powers.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
speeches,  in  short,  constituted  text-books  for  his  own  followers,  and 
putting  his  colleagues  in  the  severest  competition  with  himself  aroused 
the  keenest  spirit  of  rejoinder  in  his  political  opponents,  A  speech 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  recess  was  the  incident  of  its  day.  Pens 
awaited  it  with  '^  an  intelligent  anticipation  of  events,"  and  the 
importance  of  promptly  replying  to  it  was  as  promptly  recognised  by 
the  party  leaders  of  the  other  side.  !Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches  laid 
themselves  open  to  rejoinder  more  than  the  speeches  of  any  of  his 
contemporaries,  Mr.  Disraeli  himself  not  excepted ;  hence  the  reply 
was  delivered  with  a  care  and  preceded  by  a  preparation  both 
implying  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  that  his  own  reputation 
depended  upon  making  his  retort  equal  if  possible  to  the  original 
attack.  Again,  no  party  paper  worthy  of  the  name  felt  it  could  pos- 
sibly be  without  a  report,  more  or  less  full,  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches, 
and  obviously  none  certainly  which  espoused  the  creed  of  his  opponents 
could  be  without  the  reply.  The  replies  themselves  were  as  long  as,  if 
not  longer  than,  the  address  which  they  aimed  at  smashing.     Hence, 
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Mr.  Gladstone  insenfiibly  kept  up  a  demand  for  high  lerel  oratory, 
and,  80  to  speak,  made  a  remnnerative  market  for  it.  In  fact,  in 
his  day  the  highest  standard  of  debate  was  maintained  both  in  Par- 
liament and  in  the  country.  Now,  with  the  vanished  witchery  of  the 
great  orator's  presence,  there  has  passed  away  also  the  witchery  of  the 
reply.  The  days,  indeed,  of  five  and  six  column  speeches  are  gone, 
ard  there  exists,  seemingly,  neither  the  taste  nor  the  capacity  to 
revive  them. 

The  market  in  great  men's  oratory  is  worked  on  sound  commercial 
lines.  It  is  a  wholesale  market.  There  is  no  retail  business.  Speeches 
are  ofifered  in  bulk.  Every  morning  paper  in  the  United  Kingdom 
will  on  Saturday  receive  a  circular  containing  a  list  of  ''  fixtures  "  for 
the  ensuing  week,  and  requesting  to  be  favoured  with  "  your  early 
orders."  Say,  Mr.  Chamberlain  or  Mr.  Balfour  is  to  speak  at 
Manchester  or  Birmingham,  as  the  exchange  of  mutual  aid  may  be. 
Each  morning  paper  is  oflered  a  choice  of  measures.  There  will  be  a 
**  verbatim  report,"  a  "  full  report,"  and  a  "  summary  "  of  one  column 
in  length.  Here  the  manager  may  take  his  report  according  to  his 
space,  his  party  politics,  or  the  position  of  his  paper  in  the  hierarchy 
of  journalism.  A  verbatim  report  means  every  word  that  falls  from 
the  lips  of  sense  and  authority,  even  to  the  pauses.  The  "full" 
report  is  a  judiciously  trimmed  variant  of  the  verbatim,  but  both  are 
given  in  the  "  first  person."  The  summary  is  given  in  the  third  person. 
The  merchants  for  these  are  two  firms  engaged  in  the  sale  of  speecheSj 
and  having  their  head  offices  in  London,  where  they  are  known  as 
News  Agencies.  They  keep  reporters,  and  make  up  and  despatch 
corps  of  stenographers  to  the  scene  of  the  speech  to  execute  the  orders 
which  may  have  been  received  for  it.  These  orders  are  duly  classified ; 
the  Central  Telegraph  Office  is  advised  of  the  report,  as  well  as  of  the 
list  of  papers  to  which  it  is  to  be  sent,  and  also  of  the  proportions  as 
between  the  ** verbatim,"  the  "full,"  and  the  ** summary."  The  Post 
Office  authorities  on  their  part  provide  an  adequate  transmitting  staff 
at  the  centre  of  despatch,  and  a  superintendent  arranges  his  "  circuits  " 
— that  is,  classifies  the  papers  which  may  be  conveniently  grouped 
upon  one  set  of  wires. 

The  charge  made  to  the  newspapers  receiving  "  Chamberlain  "  or 
'*  Balfour,*'  or  any  other  statesman's  speech,  is  fixed  at  a  uniform  rate 
of  \0s.  a  column,  inclusive  of  the  cost  of  telegraphing.  It  is  the 
number  of  the  papers  taking  the  report  that  pays  the  merchant  in 
London.  The  Post  Office,  say,  receives  a  list  of  40  addresses  for 
*^  Chamberlain  "  ;  and  we  will  say  the  report  of  the  verbatim  runs  to 
four  columns.  Each  paper  receives  four  columns  and  pays  £2  to  the 
dealer  in  oratory.  The  Post  Office  receives  full  press  rates  for  the  first  of 
the  40  addresses,  £1  per  column ;  but  for  the  remaining  39  addresses 
it  accepts  a  minimum  charge  of  3$.  \d,  per  column  per  address.     This 
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is  arrived  at  upon  the  scale  of  2tL  for  every  100  words,  and  there  are 
2000  words  nominally  in  a  column.  The  merchant  in  London  takes 
the  balance  of  6s.  S(L  per  column  per  paper,  pays  the  expenses  of  his 
reporting  corps,  and  puts  the  rest,  whatever  it  may  be,  into  hie 
own  pocket  A  simple  rule  of  three  sum  will  show  that  10  papers 
at  lUv^.  per  column  of  four  columns  will  yield  £80.  It  ie  unnecessary 
to  pursue  this  branch  of  the  subject  further. 

Unfortunately  for  the  merchants  in  oratory  there  are  now  very  few 
fonr-column  speeches,  or  rather  reports*  Mr,  Gladstone,  by  his 
retirement  from  public  Kfe,  ruined  the  trade  by  withdrawing  from  it 
that  stimulus  we  have  already  indicated  as  the  very  life  of  the  market. 
There  is,  in  fact,  what  is  known  in  the  locution  of  the  share  market 
aa  a  ''  slump  '*  in  great  men's  speeches.  The  newspapers  regulate 
the  trade  by  fixing  the  demand.  They  fix  the  demand  on  their  part 
by  testing  the  sale  of  the  papers  when  these  contain  a  speech  by 
Mr,  Chamberlain,  or  Mr.  Balfour,  or  by  any  other  attractive  speaker. 
The  newspaper  expert  finds  that  the  extra  sale  is  not  suflScient  to 
justify  the  otitlay  upon  the  report.  So  he  reconsidera  his  position,  and 
instead  of  ordering  a  verbatim  report  instructs  his  London  agent  to 
send  him  a  summary.  Bat  the  process  of  diminution  has  been 
carried  much  farther.  The  newspaper  proprietor  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  protect  himself  by  a  process  of  wholesale  exclusion.  Certain  great 
men  are  no  longer  specially  reported.  Of  course,  as  I  have  said,  there 
are  papers  which,  run  on  lordly  lines,  do  not  consider  the  qnestion  of 
demand  as  regulating  the  supply,  and  these  will  order  the  verbatims. 
Bat  here,  again^  a  new  force  hag  come  into  play  ;  the  merchant  dealing 
in  great  men's  speeches,  warned  by  the  revolt  of  the  majority,  seeks  to 
protect  himself  from  an  unremunerative  stafif  outlay  by  discontinuing 
the  supply  of  verbatims.  He  falls  back  upon  his  more  marketable 
'*  fall  report,'*  and  this  he  will  offer  only  in  a  limited  number  of 
instances.  The  statesmen  coming  wilhin  this  category  are  the  Prime 
Minister,  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  Mr.  BaUbnr,  and  Mr,  Chamberlain. 
The  London  party  papers  requiring  a  verbatim  report  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt  would  have  to  make  special  arrangements  of  their  own  to 
obtain  it.  Sir  William  is  also  one  of  the  "  foils,"  and  by  a  little 
jerrymandering  known  to  the  trade,  a  full  report  may  be  made  to 
serve  for  the  anmmary  as  well.  For  some  of  the  newspapers  orderiog 
a  column  of  Harcourt,  or  Chamberlain,  or  Balfour  find  that  they 
receive  and  are  charged  for  a  column  and  a  half.  This  comes  of 
**  uniting  the  lists/*  and  it  is  the  London  merchant*8  method  of 
avenging  himself  upon  the  smaller  buyers. 

Let  ns  look  for  a  few  moments  at  the  character  of  the  speeches  by 
Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  Bosebery,  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Chamberlain^  and 
Sir  W.  Harcourt.  .As  a  platform  speaker  Lord  Salisbury  is  a  com- 
preraonift.     He    seldom    turns    three   columns*    ard   his    **  City " 
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c".  .;»;iy '//j/«rri»:  ;-:4H'/:.'-*.  r-W'::.  r.e*d  n'-t  "c^  rzr'ai-rd.  ^Isc-  repzrted  him 
fi  .y.  T//'i  jrr*;ft*.  p^'*;'*  ^.V5la--  ir.  .\-<,7-ic::  befto^ri  -pm  tt*  Colonial 
'•';r«-^;iry''  Fift»»rnrj^;/-  «r'iGJ=i!  {■>ror.':'ri*nC'tr.  Sir  WiHiani  Harconrts 
•..j,<'<";fi'*-.'  rrjfty  }>«!  r'yr;^//,ly  talcen  in  their  market  Tal-e  as  being  sold  in 
ff.il  pr'.;,  #r».iori  of  fiv^  of  tli**,  one-cclarsn  snmiE:»ry  to  one  verbatim  or 
'  frill  "  r«-p',rt..     TFi'^  far;t  in  **  th<i  trade"  wi'.l  not  have  more. 

I  ',1  y«-ftr ■.  t},<.  f,p?'<-r;t  Char.cMlor  of  the  Ercheqner  had  absclntely 
n'f  ff.firlwt  viilu*',  }i'it.  «*irir:^>  hiH  pp^^ch  in  which  ''the  open  door"  and 
'■  ni  »fi«-  rjfk  or  wfir*'  r,fcrirrf!fl  h"  is  t.iken  in  "  full"  by  the  leading 
|itiriy  pfi[»»TM,  find  in  Hin^I*^  column  by  the  others.  The  Duke  of 
|)<'Vonu}iin^  rornrsM  witliin  the  Hphere  of  full  reports  in  sach  papers  as 
f  lii^  Tn^n  :  find  Umj  ^l.inul"nl,  but  for  the  rest  he  is  what  is  called  "  a  one- 
r'»liiiriri  rnrui  "  iif>i,  pf-rhfipH,  u  very  becoming  way  to  speak  of  a  duke, 
but.  tlmtn  JM  mom  lucidity  flifin  intentional  disrespect  in  the  phrase. 
Mr.  AM((iiiili  JH  done  fully  in  the  town  where  he  may  speak,  but  is  dis- 
pnitiMl  (if  Muinmarily  fdrno.'-t  everywhere  else.  So  with  Mr.  John  Morley. 
ViM'lHit.iiMM  of   Mr.  Morloy  were  at  a  discount  even  before  he  quitted 
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the  Irish  Office.  Mr.  Gogdien  on  a  naval  crisiB  wonld  be  good  for  a 
full  report,  bat  the  circumstances  mnat  be  extreme  to  justify  the 
despatch  of  a  verbatim  corps  to  report  the  Secretary  for  War  sixty 
miles  from  London. 

One  of  the  news  agencies,  taking  grave  note  of  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  obtaining  a  paying  list  of  column  summary  orders, 
recently  invented  a  half-column  report.  It  was  received  as  a  proposal 
with  acclamation  from  Land's  End  to  John  o*  Groat's  wherever  a  daily 
paper  existed.  Into  this  half-column  radius  Mr.  Morley,  Mr.  Asquith, 
Sir  Henry  Campbell  Bannerman,  the  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Chaplin 
(excepting  upon  a  great  departmental  question  of  paramount 
importance),  Mr.  Ritchie,  Mr.  Walter  Long  (even  in  si:)eaking  upon 
the  muzzle).  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  the '  Chief  Secretary,  Lord  George 
Hamilton — abnormal  exceptions  provided  for — have  been  placed.  I 
doubt  if  any  agency  offering  half  a  colamn  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
would  obtain  a  paying  list.  Sir  Edward  Grey  sprang  upon  the 
Fashoda  crisis  into  '^a  column  man/'  otherwise  he  is  a  200-word 
speaker.  And  experience  has  shown  that  Lord  Kimberley  and  Mr. 
Leonard  Courtney  will  sell  slowly  and  unremuneratively  at  the  higher 
measure,  "  crisis  "  exceptions,  of  course,  reserved. 

But  there  is  a  lower  depth  still  of  decline  in  the  market  values  of 
g^at  men's  speeches.  This  is  the  point  or  stage  at  which  there  are 
neither  offers  nor  acceptances.  In  other,  and  perhaps  brutal,  phrase, 
there  are  speeches  that  will  not  sell  at  all.  The  statement  in  relation 
to  certain  distinguished  noblemen  and  commoners  who  have  served 
the  Crown  must  be  necessarily  restricted  by  considerations  of  courtesy 
and  good  feeling.  The  writer,  therefore,  reserves  their  names  for  the 
private  knowledge  of  the  editor. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  official  or  ex-official  members  of 
Parliament.  Let  us  look  briefly,  for  the  sake  of  impartiality,  at  the 
benches  of  those  whom  Mr.  James  Lowther  (Thanet)  calls  "  the 
unofficial  members  of  this  House."  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Lowther 
himself  would  sell  at  the  half-column  measure.  It  is,  however, 
doubtful  if  Mr.  Labouchere  or  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  if  offered  at  the 
column  rate,  would  be  good  for  that  measure.  No  agency  would 
risk  the  offer  without  serious  consideration,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
scene  of  the  speech.  But  Mr.  Thomas  Gibson  Bowles  belongs  to  the 
class  of  members  of  the  House  who,  with  Sir  Ellis  Ashmead  Bartlett, 
Mr.  Channing,  Sir  James  Fergusson,  Mr,  Caldwell,  Sir  John  W. 
MaclurCj  have  no  selling  quotation  in  the  market-place  of  great  men's 
oratory.  The  Irish  members  are  looked  after  by  their  own  papers — a 
remark  which  applies  equally  to  Colonel  Saunderson,  the  Lord 
lieutenant,  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Rugsell. 

No  doubt  noble  and  right  hon.  gentlemen  are  themselves  partly 
responsible  for  the  fall  in  the   market  value  of  their  oratory.      A 
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remarkable  languor  appears  to  possess  the  majority  of  them,  and  there 
is  an  absence  of  what  may  be  called  serions  deliberation  or  set  pnrpose 
in  their  speeches.  This  probably  would  be  explained  in  the  reply  that 
there  is  no  stimulus  ''on  the  other  side"  for  great  effi>rtB.  Lord 
Salisbury  is  always  good ;  Lord  Bosebery  is  invariably  interesting ; 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is,  perhaps^  the  best  debating  follower  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Bat  neither  he  nor  Mr.  Balfour  finds  anything  in.  the 
speeches  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  *  or  his  colleagues  to  call  upon  them 
to  rise  to  supreme  exertion.  Under  these  conditions  of  self-negation 
— the  result  of  mutual  indifference  on  the  part  of  our  rulers  and  their 
opponents — it  is  not  astonishing  that  the  public  should  receive  their 
speeches  with  passive  respect  rather  than  with  enthusiasm. 

The  days  of  the  oratorical  gladiators  passed  apparently  with  Mr. 
Disraeli  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  That  the  news  agency  may  also  make 
the  statesman  his  own  hero  is  shown  in  the  single  case  of  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill,  who,  finding  people  ready  to  **  boom  "  his  early 
'80  speeches,  laboriously  worked  them  up  for  the  market.  Had  he 
lived,  or  had  he  remained,  better  still,  a  virile  potential  force  in  poli- 
tical warfare,  Lord  Bandolph's  influence  would  have  taken  up  and 
continued  Mr.  Gladstone's.  Money  was  made  out  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill.  Originally  the  charge  for  special  reporting  was  15$. 
per  column.  It  was  reduced  to  10s.,  but  still  the  newspaper  pro- 
prietors were  shy,  and  the  market  in  oratory  has  continued  to  fall 
steadily  and  hopelessly.  It  is  saddening,  no  doubt,  but  the  Divorce 
Court  is  now,  in  a  sense,  mightier  than  Parliament.  An  improvement 
in  public  taste  cannot  be  hoped  for  until  our  great  men's  speeches 
contain  more  of  the  reality  of  the  spirit  of  political  warfare. 

Alfred  Kinkear. 


•  Since  the  above  article  was  written  Sir  William  Harcourt  has  resigped  the  Liberal 
Leadership,  and  Mr.  John  Morley  has  joined  him  in  retirement.  This  incident  will 
double  the  value  of  Sir  William's  ppeechcs,  and  it  has  already  doubled  the  value  of 
Mr.  Morley's  to  the  trade. 


MR.   BALFOUR'S  PLEA  FOR  A   ROMAN 
CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY. 


HOME  Rule  being  as  dead  as  Lazaras,  the  only  Parliamentary 
project  still  capable  of  moving  people  to  the  nethermost 
depths  of  their  souls  is  that  of  an  Irish  State-endowed  Catholic  Uni- 
yendty.  And  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  in  his  recent  **  Letter  to  a  Supporter," 
deserves  all  the  credit  of  having  drawn  it  within  the  pale  of  practical 
politics.  But  his  merits  in  the  matter  go  no  farther.  And  the 
Catholics  who  belaud  his  ^'  rare  moral  courage/'  as  well  as  the  Pro- 
testants who  bewail  his  ''  subversive  political  rashness,"  are  offering 
an  insult  to  his  heart  and  head  while  reflecting  a  painfully  strong 
light  upon  their  own. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  enlightened  statesman  has,  with  character- 
istic caution,  merely  given  vent,  as  a  private  individual,  to  views 
which  he  might  readily  realise  as  a  political  leader.  He  has  con- 
descended to  draw  up  a  petition  to  Irish  Protestants,  instead  of  laying 
a  Bill  before  the  British  House  of  Commons.  In  this  admirable 
memorial  he  makes  it  very  clear  that  Irish  Catholics  have  a  genuine 
grievance  which  no  good  Government  can  conscientiously  ignore,  but 
lie  trusts  that  Irish  Protestants  will  magnanimously  remedy  it,  because 
the  Cabinet  of  which  he  is  a  distinguished  member  will  not.  Now, 
thus  to  urge  upon  others  the  propriety  of  righting  a  grievous  wrong 
can  strike  only  an  exceptional  class  of  people  as  moral  heroism  on  the 
part  of  a  thoughtful  statesman ;  and  to  be  resolved  to  allow  that 
injustice  to  live  indefinitely  on,  rather  than  incur  a  trivial  risk  by 
removing  it,  cannot  reasonably  be  deemed  the  acme  of  political 
Quixotism  on  the  part  of  a  philosopher  in  power.  Yet  this  is  a  not 
unfair  description  of  what  the  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  has 
done  and  shrunk  from  doing.  He  has  shown  himself,  as  Lyly  puts 
it,  possibly  "  valyaunt,  but  not  too  venturous,"  and,  like  Ariel,  he  has 
undertaken  to  do  his  spiriting  gently. 
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Tb«  ''  I^^tUrr  to  a  Sapporter  "  b  &  most  izslraedve  iln<TTf  iit  ft 
AfsiiA  ezdcudrelj  wHh  the  religbos  diSralsj.  tae  odIt  coe,  Vr.  BaSbmr 
ttVa  hui  oorrespondcnt,  "  wliich  At  preeeot  btoda  tfae  wmy.*  llien- 
fore  the  oontenta  <d  the  epistle,  written  to  sooodi  down  thai  di£- 
caltj,  partake  eqojJly  of  the  nature  of  what  leHgkxu  writers  tefm 
apolof^etice  and  bomiletioi,  bc^  of  which  are  pioescd  into  the  senrioe 
of  ChthoMcB,  and  deftlj  broaght  to  bear  cpon  fimatical  ProteEtantB. 
The  view  incidentally  taken  of  the  Befonnation  is  paztiealaziy  intoest- 
in^,  b^scaase  not  jet  folly  acquired  to  history.  "  We  daim,  and  jostly. 
that  the  Beformation  scarce  did  more  for  the  pnrificatian  of  religion 
than  for  the  adTanoement  of  learning.  Let  ns  not  show  seal  for  one 
half  of  tfae  work  by  frostrating  the  other.''  It  might  embamaB  Mr. 
Balfoar  if  earnest  Protestants  were  to  reply  that  one  of  tfae  ao-called 
halves  was  of  the  essence  of  the  Reformation,  whereas  the  other  was 
bat  an  accidental  accompaniment  introdnced  by  the  Be£ormerSy  and 
harmfal  rather  than  beneficial;  that  all  genuine  religion  k  by  its 
nature  exclusive  and  intolerant ;  that  if  it  be  a  force,  and  not  a  mere 
ihfsfjTjf  it  mnfit  thoronghly  permeate  life,  and  stamp  its  impress  upon 
every  one  of  man's  relations  to  persons  and  things.  Consequently,  one 
Cinnot  well  be  a  thoronghgoing  Protestant  on  Sandays,  and  a  hnman- 
iit,  indifferent  to  the  weal  of  Protestantism,  on  weekdays. 

Bat  when  he  qaits  the  religious  for  the  political  arena — his  own 
pecaliar  element — Mr.  Balfoar  works  wonders.  Naturally  his  arga- 
ments  in  favour  of  an  Irish  Catholic  University  are  not  precisely  new^ 
bat  tbey  are  strongly  worded  and  effectively  put.  It  will  probably 
occur  to  the  calm  spectator  that  they  would  have  come  with  greater 
force  and  fitness  from  a  Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  a  vigorous  attack 
delivered  agaiost  a  Cabinet  which  should  publicly  proclaim  the  need 
of  an  Irish  Catholic  University  and  yet  obstinately  refase  to  pull  the 
measure  through.  It  may  further  suggest  itself  that  political  con- 
siderations must  nece£sarily  lose  much  of  their  weight  before  being 
assimilated  by  a  body  which,  like  the  Irish  Protestant  Church,  is 
not  political  but  religious.  But  two  things  must  have  especially 
puzzled  the  silent  "  Sapporter "  when  he  came  to  the  end  of  this 
masterpiece  of  political  word-weaving  —  the  extent  to  which  the 
writer  himself  shares  the  most  mischievous  of  the  prejudices  which 
he  seems  so  concerned  to  uproot,  and  the  much-ado-about-nothing 
in  which,  if  words  stand  for  things,  the  whole  discussion  ends. 
VoTf  having^  so  to  say,  strained  every  nerve  to  make  oat  a  strong 
case  for  a  Catholic  University,  the  gifted  statesman  winds  up  by 
offering  his  proti^i/i^a  an  institution  which,  on  his  own  showing,  shall 
be  neither  a  complete  University  nor  strictly  Roman  Catholic. 
And,  unfortunately,  this  is  far  from  all :  warming  to  the  work, 
Mr.  Balfoar  audaciously  adds  insult  to  injury  by  showing  that 
the  projected  temple  of  learning  will  prove,  like  the  Greek  wooden 
horse  within  the  walls  of  Troy,  a  ^atal  posEossion.     For^  to  a  very 
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liirge  extent,  it  Beems  this  oomtog  institation  will  act  as  an  anti- 
CatboUc  specific,  '*  mitigating  whatsoever  of  evil  priestly  influence 
carries  in  its  train,"  The  evil  which  priefctly  influence  carries  in  its 
train,  Mr.  Balfour's  Belfast  frieDds  will  tell  him,  is  virtually  infinite, 
so  that  the  projected  University,  if  it  ever  obtains  a  local  habitation 
ftud  a  name,  and  jastifies  its  authors  forecast,  will  commend  itself  as 
the  most  powerful  anti-Catholic  engine  ever  yet  invented,* 

All  this  is  magnificentj  but  it  is  not  logical  nor  even  plausible 
and  it  suggests  a  long  series  of  awkward  qaerieg.  Why,  for 
instance,  be  at  the  pains  of  showing  that  an  Irish  Catholic  Uni- 
versity is  indispensable  as  an  act  of  elementary  justice  to  Ireland, 
if  the  upshot  of  the  argument  is  that  the  Government  ought  not 
to  take  the  matter  up  ?  Why  make  it  as  clear  as  a  sum  in  addition 
that  no  University  but  a  Roman  Catholic  one  will  satisfy  or  should  be 
offered  to  the  majority  of  Irishmen  if  the  practical  conclusion  is  that 
they  must  make  the  best  they  can  of  a  non-Catholic  institution  ? 
What  need  of  laboriously  calming  the  fears  of  zealous  and  jealous 
Orangemen  if  the  plan  suggested  be  calculated  to  realise  their  most 
sanguine  hopes  ?  And  why  should  Mr.  Balfour  hesitate  a  moment  to 
tidopt  such  an  antl^clerical  scheme  as  a  party  measure  and  carry  it 
through  in  a  Parliamentary  twinkling  ?  The  CathoUcs  already  accept 
it ;  Protestants  have,  as  Mn  Balfour  justly  points  out,  especial  reason  to 
welcome  it;  where,  then,  does  the  risk  of  Parliamentary  defeat  come  in  ? 
In  a  document  which  irreverent  critics  may  hereafter  refer  to  as  the 
Catholic  Epistle,  one  is  disappointed  that  most  of  the  cardinal  points 
should  be  shrouded  in  obscurity  and  sadly  in  need  of  the  help  of  exegetics. 

The  hinge  on  which  turn  all  Mr.  Balfonr*s  arguments  in  favour  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  University  is  the  doctrine  that  a  British  Parliament 
Can  and  will  "  do  for  Ireland  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  Ireland  could 
do  for  herself."  It  was  mainly  on  this  ground  that  Home  Role  was 
refused  by  Unionists  as  superfluous  and  mischievous.  And  now,  it 
seems,  the  time  has  come  to  prove  the  statement  and  fulfil  the 
promise.  The  path,  too,  lies  near  and  clear,  if  somewhat  narrow  and 
winding.  As  most  of  the  Irish  people  are  Roman  Catholics,  it  is  not 
doubtful  that  Home  Rule  wonld  have  placed  University  Education  well 
within  their  reach.  Therefore  it  beseems  the  British  Parliament  not  to 
leave  undone  what  autonomoas  Ireland  would  have  done  for  herself. 

The  syllogism  is  decidedly  cogent,  and  many  of  ilr,  Balfour's  eup- 
porters  on  both  sides  of  the  Irish  Sea  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
yield  to  its  force.  Unfortunately,  the  illustrious  dialectician  himself 
recoils  from  doing  so,  and  his  friends  may  claim  the  right  respectfully 
to  follow  his  example.  He  hopes  the  argument  will  be  strong  enough 
to  move  zealous  Iriah  Protestants  to  pluck  from  their  hearts  inherited 
prejudices,  which  are  deeper  and  dearer  than  acquired  convictions,  are, 

•  It  is  also  warranted  to  work  so  smoothly  that  the  guileless  Tictims,  the  Irish  clergj, 
wUl  not  petQ«ivo  iu  disastrous  efleoto  umil  it  !&  toD  Ute, 
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in  fact,  part  of  their  very  aelves ;  bat  he  annonnces  that  it  is  not  quite 
BtroDg  enoQgh  to  dispoee  him  to  mn  any  political  risks,  however 
shadowy.  He  will  not  make  the  scheme  a  party  qnestiony  even 
thoagh  Irish  Catholics  should  never  come  by  their  Univenity,  bnt  he 
trosts  Protestants  will  vote  for  it,  even  though  they  shoold  be  catting 
a  stick  for  their  own  backs.  Now  if  the  faith  of  the  Leader  be  not 
even  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  is  it  not  flying  in  the  face  of  Provi- 
deuce  for  him  to  say  to  the  prejudices  of  his  Irish  followers,  '^  Be  ye 
plucked  up  by  the  root,"  hoping  they  will  obey  him  ? 

Under  these  circumstances  one  is  not  surprised  that  arguments 
should  have  to  be  propped  up  with  appeals,  and  appeals  flavoured  with 
concessions  to  the  secular  likes  aud  dislikes  of  the  minority  in  Ireland. 
Means  to  be  efficacious  must  be  adjusted  to  ends,  however  dangerous 
the  process.  Still,  even  in  the  matter  of  concessions,  one  looks  for 
measure.  As  the  homely  Germans  put  it,  it  is  well  to  make  sure 
before  emptying  the  bath  that  the  child  is  not  being  thrown  out  along 
with  the  suds.  And  it  is  here  that  Mr.  Balfour's  characteristic  caution 
seems  to  have  forsaken  him.  His  very  first  concession  embodies  a 
principle  which,  once  accepted,  renders  his  whole  case  utterly  un- 
tenable. True,  he  applies  it  exclusively  to  all  former  Catholic 
University  schemes,  but  no  fair-minded  man  can  fail  to  note  that  it  holds 
equally  good  of  his  own.  He  enshrines  the  axiom  in  the  following 
words  addressed  approvingly  to  his  Irish  and  English  supporters : 
"  It  is  not  likely  that  the  people  of  this  country  will  accept  any  plan 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  strengthening  a  form  of  religion  to 
which  they  are,  in  the  main,  strongly  opposed,  at  the  expense  of  one 
to  which,  in  the  main,  they  are  no  less  strongly  attached." 

Why,  one  may  inquire,  is  this  not  likely  ?  Because  Ireland, 
instead  of  being  governed  by  Great  Britain  in  the  interests  of  all,  is  to 
be  administered  by  Protestuits  for  the  benefit  of  the  Protestants,  and 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  ?  This  is  precisely 
what  Mr.  Balfour  implies,  nay,  what  he  expressly  proclaims  to  be 
'^  practically  unanswerable."  And  yet  the  answer  is  not  so  very  far 
to  seek.  If  it  be  jast  in  the  abstract  that  Catholics  should  receive  a 
University  to  themselves,  it  is  unjust  in  the  concrete  to  withhold  it  on 
the  ground  that  Catholicism  would  be  strengthened  thereby  at  the 
cost  of  Protestantism.  The  circumstance  that  Irieh  Catholics  persis- 
tently demand  an  institution  of  the  kind  described  is  clear  proof  of 
their  roc  ted  and  reasonable  belief  that  their  Church  will  benefit,  and 
benefit  largely,  by  it.  And  that  the  growth  of  Roman  Catholic  influ- 
ence in  Ireland  must  necessarily  mean  a  corresponding  weakening  of 
the  moral  hold  of  Protestants  on  the  people  is  self-evident. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  every  University  scheme  which  satisfies 
Iloman  Catholics  is  ipso  fado  open  to  the  fatal  objection  which 
Mr.  Balfour  characterises  as  '^  practically  unanswerable,"  and  zealous 
Protestants  must,  in  conscience,  set  th^ir  faces  against  it  because,  if 
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carried  out,  it  irould  strengthen  a  form  of  religion  to  which  they  are, 
in  the  main,  strongly  opposed.  And  thia  is  bat  out?  of  the  practical 
conclafiions  which  flow  from  that  fertile  principle.  There  are  many 
others  much  more  embarrassing.  In  fact,  once  admit  that  elementary 
jaatice  may  be  legitimately  denied  whenever  to  grant  it  would  be  to 
farther  the  interests  of  a  body  whose  beliefs  about  God,  Jesus,  hell, 
and  heaven  you  deem  erroneons^  and  at  one  fell  stroke  you  have 
shattered  the  groundwork  of  ethics,  upset  the  basis  of  good  govern- 
ment, and  shaken  the  very  foundations  of  belief.  Yet  Mr,  Balfour 
cannot  find  it  in  his  heart  to  reject  that  principle.  How  it  can  be 
got  to  harmonise  with  any  eoand  system  of  philosophy  it  is  needless 
to  discQSs.  The  important  point  is  this :  those  Irish  and  English 
Protestants  who  agree  with  Mr.  Balfoar  in  this  respect  would  be 
guilty  of  the  inexpiable  sin  were  they  to  vote  for  the  project  unfolded 
in  his  "  Letter  to  a  Supporter,"  or  for  any  other  form  of  University 
which  Roman  Catholics  are  eager  to  welcome  or  willing  to  accept. 
They,  one  and  all,  have  the  mark  of  the  beast. 

Bat  whatever  one  may  think  about  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  this 
attitude,  Mr.  Balfour's  surmise  may  be  correct  as  to  the  fact.  It 
may,  as  he  says,  be  very  unlikely  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain — 
as  at  present  represented — will  countenance  any  legislative  measure 
for  Ireland  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  strengthen  a  form  of 
religion  to  which  they  are,  in  the  main^  strongly  opposed.  If  so, 
more  is  the  pity.  If  the  State  is  to  govern  in  the  interests  of  all,  it 
cannot  also  govern  for  the  behoof  of  a  single  sect.  The  trend  of  a 
good  deal  of  recent  legislation  has  been  to  loosen  the  ties  that  bind 
Church  and  State  together.  In  Ireland  this  tendency  was  raised 
almost  to  the  level  of  a  principle  when  the  Protestant  Church  was 
diaeatabliBhed  and  the  Parliamentary  grant  to  Maynooth  College 
commuted  thirty  years  ago*  It  is  not  easy  for  the  Government  to 
set  up  the  opposite  principle  to-day  without  losing  itself  in  a 
Serbonian  bog  of  hopeless  contradictions  and  sorry  shifts,  some 
glimpses  of  which  are  revealed  by  Mr.  Balfour's  '*  Letter  to  a  Sup- 
porter/* But  it  is  temptingly  easy  to  try,  and  the  succeaaful  states- 
man has  yielded  to  the  temptation. 

One  cannot  well  blame  him  for  mating  the  experiment  in  his 
purely  individual  capacity.  This  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
problem.  No  Cabinet  professing,  on  the  one  hand^  to  pursue  le/  is- 
lative  aims  desired  by,  and  beneficial  to,  all,  and  claiming,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  shape  legislation  according  to  the  wishes  of  one 
religious  community,  could  lay  a  Catholic  University  Bill  before 
Parliament  as  a  party  measure.  The  line  of  cleavage  among  Liberals 
and  Conservatives  would  be  so  irregular  as  to  defy  calculation,  and 
possibly  BO  dangerous  as  to  ensure  defeat.  Influential  members  of 
the  party  might  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  logical  reasoning  on  the  ground 
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that  it  clashed  with  religions  bias;  and  the  Government  which 
undertakes  to  treat  both  as  current  coin,  and  even  to  pay  a  small 
premium  on  the  latter,  would  be  forced  to  remain  mournfully  silent. 
All  this  is  plain  and  clear. 

But  it  is  equally  plain  and  clear  that  so  long  as  these  conditions 
endure,  legislation  on  such  a  vital  matter  as  education  must  be  either 
suspended  or  else  rendered  dependent  upon  the  success  of  vulgar 
prestidigitation.  The  Government,  if  well  disposed,  may .  second 
private  initiative,  but  it  will  be  debarred  from  leading  the  way. 
And  even  in  this  subordinate  role  its  attitude  will  be  Janus-like.  It 
is  bound  to  give  or  seem  to  give  with  one  hand  what  it  takes  away  or 
feigns  to  take  away  with  the  other — a  method  which  may  benefit 
religion,  but  is  hardly  helpful  to  morality.  Instead  of  commanding 
its  followers  it  will  appeal  to  them  and  set  itself  to  prove  to  one 
sect  in  public  that  a  given  scheme  is  conducive  to  their  special: 
religious  interests,  and  make  clear  to  the  rival  sect  in  private  that 
the  self- same  scheme  can  be  dexterously  manipulated  so  as  to  realise 
all  their  peculiar  ends.  And  the  strong  Government  of  a  great  Empire 
ought  not  to  descend  to  such  sorry  shifts. 

Thus  Mr.  Balfour  is  alternately  stimulated  by  praiseworthy  aims  and 
hampered  by  contradictory  conditions.  He  has  to  find  his  followers  in 
motives  for  action,  which  are  powerless  unless  he  find  them  in  appre- 
ciations of  the  motives  as  well.  He  boldly  encourages  Protestants  to 
thwart  every  proposal  tending  to  strengthen  a  form  of  religion  to 
which  they  are,  in  the  main,  strongly  opposed,  and  then  timidly 
coaxes  them  not  only  to  help  to  pass  just  such  a  measure,  but  also 
partly  to  pay  the  cost  of  working  it,  over  and  above.  These  seeming 
contradictions  are  cleverly  bridged  over  by  the  assurance  that  the 
University  in  question  being  neither  complete  nor  Catholic  will  take 
such  a  shape  as  Protestants  could  and  should  heartily  welcome.  Such 
is  the  description  of  it  given  in  public  and  to  Protestants.  It  is  not 
on  record  in  what  colours  it  was  painted  for  the  delectation  of 
Catholics  in  private,  but  it  is  permissible  to  conjecture  that  they 
wore  considerably  warmer ;  for  Mr.  Balfour  is  enabled  to  add  :  **  A 
University  so  constituted  would,  I  believe,  meet  the  needs  of  Roman 
Catholics."  Certainly  no  one  else  would  have  believed  it  without 
some  such  authoritative  assurance.  Anyhow,  for  this  very  reason  all 
those  Protestants  will  bestir  themselves  to  wreck  it,  who,  like  their 
distinguished  and  mibigoted  leader,  honestly  hold  that  no  educational 
establishment  should  be  created  in  Ireland  the  effect  of  which  would 
be  to  strengthen  a  form  of  religion  to  which  the  people  of  this 
country  are  in  the  main  strongly  opposed. 

The  illustrious  author  of  the  project  is  thus  at  one  with  his  Irish 
supporters  on  the  question  of  principle ;  it  is  only  in  applying  it  that 
a  difference  of  opinion  is  apprehended.  He  holds  very  strongly  and 
declares  very  emphatically  that  the  plan  which  he  has  sketched  in  his 
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letter  "  is  not  open  to  the  objections  I  have  endeavonred  to  formulate  " 
— i.e.y  that  it  would  strengthen  Catholicism.  This  view  being  an 
individnal  forecast  of  future  contingencies  does  not  lend  itself  to 
demonstration  or  disproof.  That  it  is  an  erroneous  estimate  is  highly 
probable,  because,  in  order  that  Mr.  Balfour — who,  after  all,  "  has  an 
axe  to  grind  " — should  be  right,  too  many  people  who  are  disinterested 
and  unbiassed  must  be  assumed  to  be  wrong.  And  even  the  two 
hostile  bodies  whose  prospects  such  a  measure  might  a  priori  be 
expected  to  touch  unite  in  joining  issue  with  the  Conservative 
statesman  while  disagreeing  on  everything  else.  Catholics  hail  it 
with  joy,  and  their  approval  is  rightly  grouq|ded  on  a  careful  assess- 
ment of  its  value  to  their  Church  as  an  instrument  for  the  spread  of 
influence.  Their  desire  for  a  University  was  not  that  of  a  number  of 
mere  individuals  zealous  for  the  diffasion  of  higher  educatiou,  but  the 
claim  of  an  organised  religious  community  solely  inteut  on  upholding 
the  interests  of  their  Church.  They  would  therefore  accept  no  offer 
which  does  not  fulfil  the  conditions  laid  down  by  their  communion, 
and  Mr.  Balfour  lauds  their  resolve.  If  they  express  satisfaction  with 
his  proposal,  it  is  because  athwart  its  heretical  garb  they  descry  in  it 
the  sure  means  of  compassing  their  ends.  It  would  be  grossly  unfair 
to  them  to  ascribe  their  satisfaction  to  any  less  obvious  source,  and  it 
would  be  equally  unfair  to  a  shrewd  and  experienced  statesman  like 
Mr.  Balfour  to  suppose  him  capable  when  drawing  up  a  measure  for 
the  express  purpose  of  righting  a  wrong  to  adjust  it  to  any  other  end 
than  the  radical  removal  of  that  wrong. 

None  the  less  the  apparently  neutral  form  given  to  the  scheme  is 
an  eloquent,  if  superfluous,  testimony  to  the  resourceful  genius  of  its 
author.  It  enables  him  to  keep  his  wolves  well  fed  and  his  lambs 
unhurt,  to  make  the  Papist  lend  a  hand  in  carrying  out  the  second 
half  of  the  Eeformation  programme,  and  to  charge  the  gallant  Irish 
Orangeman  with  the  duty  of  offering  his  arm  to  the  Boman  Scarlet 
Lady  and  taking  her  in  to  the  Feast  of  Eeason.  To  Protestants 
he  virtually  says  :  ''As  Unionists  it  is  your  duty  to  do  for  Ireland 
all,  and  more  than  all,  that  Ireland  could  do  for  herself.  As  Pro- 
testants you  are  morally  bound  to  withstand  tooth  and  nail  every 
legislative  measure  calculated  to  give  a  fillip  to  Eoman  Catholicism, 
which  is  the  faith  of  the  bulk  of  the  Irish  people.  Now  my  scheme, 
dealing  only  with  University  Extension,  takes  no  account  of  religion 
as  such,  and  if  it  affect  the  rival  Churches  in  any  way,  it  can  only  be 
by  curtailing  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  which  you  rightly 
abhor.  Therefore,  it  behoves  you,  as  Unionists  and  Protestants,  to 
stand  by  me  in  piloting  the  measure  through  the  House." 
^  Then  turning  to  Eoman  Catholics,  Mr.  Balfour  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  says  :  ''  I  offer  you  an  educational  establishment  which  I  am 
describing  to  those  of  my  supporters  who  are  your  enemies  as  some- 
thing less  than  a  University,  because  it  will  lack  several  important 
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ohain,  as  non-Caiholio  or  mixed  in  virtue  of  its  oonsiitatioDy  and  as 
somewhat  anti-clerical  in  its  tendencies.  Bat  look  well  into  it  for 
yonrselyeSy  and  yon  will  soosi  see  that  it  is  jnst  the  kind  of  institntion 
yon  have  been  yearning  tot.  Therefore,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
calling  on  yon  all,  dergy  as  well  as  laity,  to  accept  it,  and  to  strike 
that  item  off  the  list  of  Irish  grievances  for  ever."  And  Catholics, 
responding  to  the  call,  cry  **  Allelnjah,"  and  ''  Amen."  Mr.  Balfour 
then  exhorts  Protestants,  in  the  interests  of  their  Church,  which  are 
diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  the  Catholics,  to  support  the  Bill 
until  it  has  become  law,  and  to  go  on  contributing  to  the  cost  of 
working  it  ever  afterwards.  And,  although  they,  too,  are  expected  to 
say  '*  Yea,'*  one  would  not  be  much  astonished  if  they  answered  in 
a  reverential  whisper  : 

"  Fistula  duloe  canit  volacxes  dam  decipit  aaceps." 

I 

All  of  the  three  groops  of  actors  in  this  picturesque  little  drama 
•  rightly  consider  it  tbeir  sacred  duly  throughout  the  business  to  dis- 
play their  full  share  of  the  wisdom  of  serpents.  Which  of  them  will 
be  finally  found  to  have  silently  obeyed  the  Evangelical  precept  and 
tempered  it  with  the  simplicity  of  doves  ? 

Hie  mere  spectator  will  doubtless  consider  the  qucEtion  from  a 
point  of  view  which  is  much  simpler  than  that  of  the  dramatis  per$onic, 
and  perhaps  more  becomiog.  If,  he  will  argue,  it  be  just  and  no 
more  than  just,  that  University  Education  should- be  provided  out  of 
the  public  funds  for  Irish  Catholics  and  on  conditions  laid  down  by 
themselves,  it  is  also  meet  and  proper  that  the  fact  should  be  set  forth 
plainly  and  frankly,  without  humble  apologies  for  the  innovation  or 
puerile  attempts  to  whittle  away  its  obvious  a7id  intended  effects,  in 
imtm  JDelphini.  Whatever  legitimate  use  Catholics  may  see  fit  to  make 
of  the  boon  later  on — and  they  will  hardly  employ  it  to  realise  the 
second  half  of  the  Reformation  programme — is  their  own  concern,  snd 
nobody  has  the  slightest  warrant  to  exclaim,  "  Thus  far  and  no  farther." 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  their  demand  can  be  shown  to  be  unreasonable 
or  even  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  any  Church  with  which  the 
Government  for  the  time  being  has  chosen  to  identify  itself,  let  the 
claim  be  sternly  refuBed.  But  in  any  and  every  case,  British  self-respect 
— of  which  Ministers  of  State  are  credited  with  possessing  a  double  dose 
— should  prompt  them  to  see  that,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  the 
discussion  is  confined  to  serious  arguments  and  not  lowered  by  servile 
bowH  to  political  prejudice  or  seeming  sacrifices  to  religions  passion. 

It  will  be  cheerfully  admitted  that  Mr.  Balfour  was  well  advised  in 
broadening  his  scheme  and  even  in  basing  it,  **  in  the  first  />/«ce,"  on 
the  necesaity  of  satisfying  '*  the  wants  of  Ulster,  and  especially  of  the 
great  Presbyterian  bodies  in  the  North,"  provided  alv^ays  that  he  can 
show  the  reality  of  the  wants  upon  which  he  thus  lays  stress.  It  is 
InipoNsible,  of  course,  not  to  admire  the  artistic  neatness  with  which 
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the  Belfast  **  teacliing  Univereity  properly  equipped"  is  welded  on 
the  uon-Ctttholic  Dublin  TJnivereity  with  its  anti-Clerical  bent,  and 
harmless  and  harmonious  whole  constructed.  But  the  concession 
itself  stands  out  clumsily  enough  as  a  sop  to  sated  Cerberus.  **  The 
great  Presbyterian  bodies  in  the  North  '*  stoutly  declare  that  they  will 
Qone  of  it  Indeed,  the  first  inkling  they  had  of  their  imperative 
cultural  wants  was  Mr,  Balfour's  sudden  suggestion  to  satisfy  them. 
They  seem  to  hold  that  learning  can  no  more  be  spread  by  multiply- 
ing the  number  of  academical  degrees  annually  conferred  upon  well- 
intentioned  lads  looking  out  for  situations  than  a  given  stock  of 
stiver  or  gold  can  be  increased  by  trebling  the  hall-marks,  and  that 
if  the  Government  has  indeed  the  interests  of  knowledge  and  culture 
at  heart,  it  has  not  yet  hit  upon  the  right  method  of  promoting  them. 
Other  members  of  the  great  Presbyterian  bodies  in  the  North  are 
persuaded  that  the  Belfast  wing  of  the  University  structure  merely 
serves  to  enable  the  genial  architect  to  do  two  very  different  thiogs 
while  assuming  responsibility  for  only  one  of  them  :  to  take  credit  for 
an  act  of  enh'ghtenment  while  committing  the  crime  of  sacrilege,  or 
something  perilously  akin  to  it.  The  educational  establishment  in  the 
Irish  capital  would  become  Roman  Catholic  and  that  of  Belfast  Pres- 
byterian automatically  as  it  were,  or  say  accidentally,  as  a  result  of 
the  birth  and  death  rate  of  religious  communities  in  those  cities,  the 
inference  being  that,  if  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  turned  Baptists 
or  Methodists  overnight^  the  two  Universities  woold  ipso  f ado  become 
centres  o!  dissent,  Mr.  Balfoar  not  dissenting.  Nobody,  it  is  need- 
less to  remark,  draws  any  such  inference,  for  everybody  is  convinced 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  University  of  Dublin  is^ — perhaps  even  in  a 
manifold  sense—the  phre  dc  re'sistanrr,  while  the  Belfast  institution  is 
but  the  sauce  with  which  it  is  served  up. 

The  second  object  attained  by  the  choice  of  a  University  Extension 
(Ireland)  Bill  instead  of  a  Roman  Catholic  University  (Ireland)  Bill  is 
that  it  gives  its  genial  author  the  right  to  close  the  protesting  lips  of 
his  supporters  with  the  conclusive  remark  :  *'  There  will  thus  be  in 
Ireland  two  Protestant  Universities  to  one  Roman  Catholic,  which,  as 
there  are  nearly  three  Roman  Catholics  in  that  country  to  on©  Pro- 
testant, sct'ms  not  unfitir  *  to  the  Protestants.''  And  to  the  Catholics? 
Aa  a  piece  of  dialectic  fencing  this  home-tbrost  is  brilliant  and 
effective,  but  as  a  specimen  of  the  fruits  of  the  union  between  Church 
and  State  it  is  less  easy  to  qualify.  On  what  principle  of  good  govern- 
ment can  it  be  justified  that  Roman  Catholics  are  to  possess  but  one 
University  as  against  two  held  by  Protestants,  seeing  that  there  are 
nearly  three  members  of  the  former  Church  to  one  of  the  latter  ?  Is 
it  by  way  of  showing  that  a  British  Parliament  is  able  and  willing  to 
*'  do  for  Ireland  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  Ireland  could  do  for 
herself "  ?     And  if  an    apology  be   needed  for  a  state  of  things  so 

•  The  ilalios  are  mioo. 
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ODfair  in  ftppeftnmce,  is  it  to  Irish  ProtartaatB  thjit  it  should  be  hamblj 
tendered  ?  It  seems  not  nnfsir  to  Mr.  Balfbor  and  his  Unionist  sap- 
porters  to  saggefit  thAt  this  pvticalar  Argoment  sgatnsft  Home  Bd» 
(it,  perchance,  like  Lazarus,  the  Home  Rule  qncsticm  should  rise  again 
from  the  dead)  ba  consigned  to  the  moseam  of  archaeological  wcepona. 
Nothing  damages  even  a  good  cause  like  a  bad  argument. 

Another  feature  of  the  sdieme  in  whkh  we  miss  the  coloiir  of 
ftiocerity  is  the  clause  providing  for  the  application  of  the  Test  Acts 
to  the  future  University  of  Dublin.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  neither  friend  nor  foe  will  take  the  safeguard  serionsly.  If  it  be 
efficient  as  a  check  upon  Catholic  advance,  why  restrict  the  number  of 
Catholic  Universities  to  one,  and  why  mutilate  that  one  by  depriving 
it  of  several  chairs  of  importance  ?  Sightly  or  wrongly,  people  will 
continue  to  think  and  to  say  that  its  main  object  was  to  enable  its 
author  to  assure  his  supporters :  "  A  University  so  constituted  would, 
I  believe,  meet  the  needs  of  Roman  Catholics,  hut  it  urould  not  he  a 
lloman  CalluAk  Unicersiiyy  *  This  is  a  reassuring  statement  to  be 
able  to  make  all  round,  but  it  Lb  weakened  by  containing  something 
akin  to  what  schoolmen  were  wont  to  term  a  contradictio  in  adjecto. 
Certes,  every  one  who  possesses  any  knowledge  of  the  subject  knows  that 
any  University  which  meets  the  needs  of  Roman  Catholics  will  be  a 
Roman  Catholic  University  in  the  fullest  and  most  emphatic  sense  of 
that  expreseioo,  in  a  sense  in  which  neither  Triuity  College  nor 
Belfast  could  be  called  a  Protestant  University.  And  this  is  a  circum- ' 
stauce  of  which  Catholics  are  rightly  proud.  To  assume  the  contrary, 
as  the  Conservative  Leader  gratuitously  does,  is  to  avow  that  the 
obstinate  refusal  of  Irish  Catholics  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities 
ofiered  by  Trinity  College,  instead  of  emanating  from  conscientious 
scruples^  was  but  part  of  an  ingenious  but  disingenuous  modus  operandi 
for  the  purpose  of  unfairly  scoring  a  point  against  their  rivals. 

But,  assuming  for  a  moment  that  Mr.  Balfour  is  right,  and  that 
the  Dublin  University  would  not,  in  fact,  be  a  Roman  Catholic  insti- 
tution, what  sort  of  University  would  it  be  ?  Clearly  it  would  be 
mixed.  But  the  grievance  which  it  is  destined  to  remove  is  pre- 
cisely this — that,  whereas  Catholics  cannot  conscientiously  avail  them- 
selves of  mixed  Universities,  there  are  none  other.  Mr.  Balfour's 
scheme  would  therefore  be  a  political  casting  out  of  devils  through 
Beelzebub,  the  chief  of  the  devils — a  method  which  is  not  without  its 
drawbacks  when  religious  interests  are  at  stake. 

If  the  Test  Acts  clause  were  the  outcome  of  a  velleity  to  keep  the 
door  open  for  a  return  to  the  principles  of  undenominationalism,  all 
could  understand,  and  many  would  sympathise  with  the  object.  But 
it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  Other  outspoken  passages  of  the  "  Letter 
to  a  Supporter  "  dispel  all  doubt  on  that  score.  It  will  be  difficult, 
therefore,  to  change  public  opinion  that  it  is  but  the  coating  of  sugar 

*  The  italics  are  mine. 
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to  a  bitter  pill  compounded  for  tho  great  Presbyterian  bodies  in  the 
North.  And  healthy  public  opinion  on  both  sides  of  the  water  regrets 
that  we  should  be  reduced  to  do  good  by  stealth,  and  disguise  right 
in  the  uncouth  garb  of  injustice. 

And  these  objections  to  the  Test  Acts  apply  with  equal  force  to 
Mr.  -^Balfour's  refusal  to  endow  chairs  of  philosophy,  theology,  or 
modern  history  at  the  future  University  of  Dublin.  The  grounds  for 
this  restriction  are  not  clear.  The  Test  Acts,  if  seriously  applied, 
would  render  this  mutilation  superfluous,  and,  if  not  strictly  enforced, 
will  make  it  vain.  Moreover,  the  new  high  school  is  to  be  in  all 
essential  respects  just  such  a  centre  of  Catholic  teaching  as  Trinity 
College  is  for  Protestant  learning.  That  appears  to  bd  Mr.  Balfour's 
intention.  But  Trinity  College  possesses  several  chairs  for  these 
important  subjects.  No  University  worthy  of  the  name  can  dispense 
with  them.  On  what  recognised  principle  can  this  handicapping 
of  Catholics  be  justified?  Before  being  discussed  it  must  be  clearly 
stated,  for  it  cannot  be  even  approximately  guessed.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, is  certain  even  now :  the  clause  can  only  be  justified  by  a  con- 
fession that  the  application  of  the  Test  Acts  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
And  an  avowal  of  this  nature  would  be  not  only  humiliating,  but 
disastrous.  Further,  if  all  these  diflScuIties  were  satisfactorily  disposed 
of,  there  would  still  be  this  to  urge  against  the  policy  of  paring  and 
clipping — that  no  consideration  can  be  put  forward  against  the  wisdom 
of  endowing  chairs  of  theology,  philosophy,  aud  modern  history  which 
would  not  tell  with  the  self-same  force  against  the  creation  of  some 
of  the  other  chairs  concerning  which  the  State  or  its  spokesman  has 
no  misgivings. 

To  sum  up :  despite  the  profound  respect  with  which  people  of  all 
parties  are  wont  to  listen  to  any  suggestion  emanating  from  Mr. 
Balfour,  and  notwithstanding  the  general  desire  to  ease  the  situation 
in  Ireland  by  lessening  religious  friction  there,  it  is  impossible  to 
shut  one's  eyes  to  the  radical  defects  of  the  present  scheme.  Religious 
education  is  always  at  best  a  tough  problem  to  tackle,  and  in  Ireland 
it  is  beset  with  more  numerous  difficulties  than  elsewhere.  All  the 
greater  need  for  circumspection  when  dealing  with  it.  The  brilliant 
Conservative  statatesman,  however,  commands  the  sympathy  of  every 
fair-minded  man  in  the  United  Kingdom  when  he  comes  forward  to 
establish  the  right  of  Irish  Catholics  to  a  University,  and  he  provokes 
their  astonishment  by  adding  in  the  same  breath  that  he  will  not 
officially  help  them  to  it.  His  noble  appeal  to  Protestants  to  fliog 
secular  religious  prejudices  to  the  winds  is  worthy  a  statesman  of  the 
twenty-first  century ;  and  his  confession  that  he  himself  shares  the 
only  prejudice  which  absolutely  forbids  the  grant  of  a  Catholic  high 
school  is  a  wof  ul  anachronism  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth.  The 
case  he  makes  out  for  closing  the  chapter  of  religious  injustice  to 
Ireland  will  move  the  most  stagnant  intellects  to  healthy  r;:flection  ; 
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bat  even  the  moet  liberal-minded  will  rightly  pause  to  inquire  wby 
the  plea  should  be  addressed  to  Irish  Protestants  instead  of  to  the 
Gk)verument,  which,  if  it  really  possess  the  will,  is  entrusted  with  tlie 
dnty  and  invested  with  the  power  to  torn  over  a  new  leaf.  Half- 
oonverted  Orangemen  will  shrewdly  argne  that  if  the  oocasicm  does  not 
demand  even  a  slight  sacrifice  from  the  Cabinet  which  alone  ii 
responsible,  it  can  hardly  call  for  an  act  of  unwonted  heroism  on  the 
part  of  the  great  Presbyterian  bodies  in  the  North,  who  are  struggling 
to  hold  what  they  deem  their  own. 

And  analysing  the  scheme  itself  as  a  means  to  the  end  proposed, 
enlightened  public  opinion  will  see  nothing  to  provoke  enthusiasm  and 
little  to  ensure  support.  If  mixed  Universities  are  useless  to  con- 
scientious  Catholics,  it  seems  absurd  to  ofier  them  a  University  whidi 
the  Test  Acts  would  render  mixed.  If  it  be  right  and  fair  to  found 
an  institution  which  shall  be  to  Catholics  all  that  Trinity  College  has 
been  to  Protestants,  it  cannot  be  either  fair  or  right  to  eliminate  from 
it  two  of  the  most  important  faculties  out  of  the  four.  If  the  scheme 
be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Catholics  who  refuse  to  accept  any  but  a 
Catholic  University,  is  it  not  a  sorry  juggle  with  words  to  speak  of 
the  projected  institution  as  non-Catholic  and  even  anti-Clerical  ? 

The  present  arrangement  in  Ireland  is  manifestly  to  the  advantage 
of  Protestants.  Hence  their  resolve  to  uphold  it.  If,  therefore,  it 
be  sound  policy  to  reopen  the  question  with  a  view  to  settling  it 
definitively,  the  arduous  task,  which  must  of  course  be  undertaken  by 
the  Grovemment,  can  be  achieved  in  only  one  of  two  ways.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  whereby  the 
new  University  will  be  as  complete  as  Trinity  College  and  as  Catholic 
as  Maynooth.  In  thb  case  it  is  barely  conceivable  that  Irish  Unionists 
might  reluctantly  assent  to  such  a  measure,  but  they  could  be  invited 
to  give  it  their  support  only  as  Unionists  and  on  political  grounds,  and 
certainly  not  as  Protestants,  by  way  of  carrying  out  the  second  half 
of  the  programme  of  the  Reformation.  The  other  method  is  the  un- 
denominational. In  all  matters  of  religion  the  Government  should 
proclaim  its  perfect  neutrality  as  between  the  two  rival  Churches,  and 
should  draw  all  the  practical  consequence  from  this  new  start. 

No  plan  can  prove  satisfactory  and  definitive  which  is  not  worked 
out  on  one  or  other  of  these  lines.  A  tertium  quid,  however  specious 
and  plausible,  will  inevitably  be  open  to  the  main  objection  attaching 
to  Mr.  Balfour's  scheme :  that  if  it  were  in  fact  what  it  claims  to  be 
in  theory,  it  would  be  a  wanton  insult  to  Catholics,  while  if  it  pro- 
fessed to  be  what  it  was  not,  it  would  be  a  dangerous  snare  laid  for 
Protestants,  and  in  any  case  must  amount  to  a  humiliating  confession 
of  weakness  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  strongest  British  Cabinets  on 
record. 

E.  J.  Dillon. 
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timen.  and  which >  when  culled  Irom  the  mass 
01  ephemeral  matter  accompanying  it.  justly 
ttesei  vcii  a  medium  of  public  presentaiion,  less 
hmttcd  and  less  perishable  than  the  daily  oewt- 
papef, 

I  hat  is  what  Ciirr^Bi  Uteratar*  is  designed 
lu  do,    Sub>cribe  to  it— fSI  a  far. 

I'arrent  Lltiralurf*.  now  in  its  ^ih  year, 
should  be  on  every  luerary  table.  We  will 
^rnd  A  siimfiilc  copy  to  any  address  if  this  ad- 
veniscmcrit  is  mentioned.  Otbcrwise  enclose 
35  cents  for  the  current  number* 
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The  Quarterly  Review  for  January. 


ST.  FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI. 

A  brilliant  sketch  of  the  life  and  works  and  influence  of  *'  this  most  human  of  the 
saints."  The  extraordinary  story  of  the  great  Saint's  life  told  afresh  for  modern  readers. 

SOME  WOMEN  POETS. 

The  life  and  letteis  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  and  of  Christina  Rosetti  • 
poetry  as  an  expression  of  life  ;  the  woiiien  poets  of  the  Victorian  Age  :  a  new 
chapter  in  literary  criticism. 

HARROW  SCHOOL. 

The  story  of  a  great  English  public  school  and  the  men  who  came  from  it.  Agraph- 
ic  picture  of  English  schoollife.  which  differs  in  so  many  respectsfrom  American. 

THE  TRAVELS  OP  DUMAS. 

A  brilliant  picture  of  the  great  Dumas  ;  his  personality  ;  his  methods  of  life  and 
work  ;  his  travels,  and  what  he  saw  on  them  ;  a  graphic  and  entertaining  sketch  of 
a  remarkable  man. 

.THE  ETHICS  OF  RELIGIOUS  CONFORMITY. 

The  philosophical  article  of  ihe  number.  A  profoundly  inter*»sting  paper  on  an 
important  theme. 

ADMIRAL  DUNCAN. 

A  rapid  sketch  of  Admiral  Duncan,  the  victor  of  Camperdown.  The  life-siory  of 
one  of  the  **  Suppressed  characters  of  history."  An  important  and  little  understood 
chapter  of  naval  history. 

STAINED  AND  PAINTED  WINDOWS. 

A  brief  paper  on  the  important  principles  of  this  noble  art. 

THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  STATUTE  LAW. 

A  study  of  the  developmeni  of  English  law  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  ; 
the  epoch-making  laws  of  recent  times  and  iheir  infiunce  on  law  making. 

SPANIARDS  AND  MOORS 

A  stirring  story  of  the  historic  conflict  of  Spain  against  the  Moors  ;  the  romantic 
history  of  Spain  in  its  utmost  j^lory  ;  this  interesting  article  has  special  significance 
in  contrast  with  the  recent  extinction  of  the  Spanish  colonial  empire. 

I  THE  THIRD  DUKE  OF  GRAFTON 

I  A  sketch  of  the  life  and  times  of  Augustus  Henry,  third  Duke  of  Grafton,  prime 

I  minister  under  George   HI.     An  important  personage  of  the  XVIII  century  and   his 

I  political  and  personal  fortunes. 

:   DEMOCRACY  AND  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

The  political  article  of  the  number  :   English  and  foreign  affairs  from    the  stand- 
point ol   the  Conservative  party.     There  is  no  more  useful   guide  to  current   English 
I       politics  than  the  political  ariicle  of  "The   Quarterly." 

*      THE  AUSTRIAN  EMPIRE. 

1  A  compact   review  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  Austrian  empire  and  its  influence 

on  the  political  future  i>f  Europe. 

tl§§  Pages.     Price,  Pott  Paid,  %\,^lh. 
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TEB  mntsn  nr  the  ohuhch  op  BiftiiAn* 

A  c&refut  and  unbiassed  review  oi  the  present  agiuiion  In  En^lHiid  rn  church 
iif!«ir4  ;  proiesuriiHm  and  rHuaUsfn  and  the  memmnff  of  the  current  dlsturbmnce. 
An  itnponjnJ  review  of  the  most  imporunt  rurrcnt  topic  In  English  alTairi. 

BimilS-JOHEa:  BI8  ETHIOS  iffP  ABT. 

A  tjrmpAihrtlc  uody  of  the  iiAtuie  and  purpose  o(  the  noble  art  of  Sii    Kdward  ' 
Bur flc-Joaes ;  a  remiirkAble  study  of  m  re^marltAble  man,  and  his  work. 

SfOraWALL  J401801I. 

A  brflti^int  fkeUh  of  this  great  Aioericao  ioldJer;  the  story  of  bts  life  and  kia  ^ 
c«  I  '     >      n  ««  a  gcnerat  and  a  man  :  hla  conciibatlons  to  the  art  of  warf« 

ai  IS  successes. 

PBITifE  BILL  LBQlSLiTIOH. 

An  Interesting  paper  on  British  methods  of  prif  ace  bill  legislation  ;  an  important 
dupterin  partiaroeniary  procedure, 

fIB  WBITtVC^  OF  WAOIIBR* 

TliU  anicie,  while  it  condemns  Wagner  at  a  Utermry  writer,  witl  afford  many 
readers  a  dear  insight  into  the  titerary  side  of  the  great  musician^  and  one  which  he 
himself  regarded  at  of  prime  tmportance. 

BLAfBRT  m  MOOCRl  SCOTLARD. 

The  terrible  storv  of  the  Scotch  colliers  and  ihefr  alaver^  ;  a  dark  chapter  in 
English  economic  history  ;  the  white  slaves  of  England  and  their  battle  for   freedom 

SBCfOVDABT  EOUOATIOV  IB  EBOLATO. 

A  careful  study  of  British  secondary  education  ;  its  practices  and  methods  rind 
needed  reforms  :  in  imporuni  subject  amply  treated  and  ably  analysed 

PLnVlETT  AlTD  CATHOLIC  EMAKCIFATIOB. 

The  true  story  of  C;i(holic  Emancipation  in  Ireland  in  the  early  pan  of  this 
eentury  in  the  light  of  recent  history.  This  paper  acquires  special  significance  at 
this  time  in  view  of  the  current  religious  agitation  in  England. 

THE  BETOBX  OP  TBB  LAW  OP  EVIDEHCB* 

A  brief  fiketch  of  the  hliiiory  of  the  reform  of  the  law  of  evidence  :  what  has 
beea  done  and  wh;4i  remains  to  be  df^nc  ;  a  scholarly  review  of  an  important  sulncii. 

IBOEBt  8P0RTDIQ  ABTEBTURE  IB  TSS  OLD  WORLD. 

Thrilling  huoting  experiences  in  Asia  and  AfftcA;  adventures  of  modern  huuierft 
and  the  land4  they  have  visited. 

TBB  mnrsD  states  as  a  ulitaet  power. 

The  Spanish  war  and  its  military  lessont  to  America :  what  orur  country  needed 
10  learn,  and  what  it  has  learned  ;  the  world-lessons  of  the  recent  conflict, 

Sm  OEOROE  TRETBLTAB  abb  the  AHERICAH  RETOLUnOB. 

rh<^  story   ur   the  early  period  of  the  Revolutionary    war  as  told  by  Sir  Geocge  ^ 
TreTelyan. 

fS4  P««e«.    Price,  Pmi  Pml#,  f  I.M. 
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tlTHB  ENGLISH  CHURCH  UNION  DECI.ARATt< 

By  the  REV.  OANON  GORE. 
TRADE  PROSPERITY  AND  GOVERNMKNT  WAmE. 

ttr  a'  J.  ^V"-'" 
ILLUSTRATED  jOURNALtSM.        By  C1.KMKNT  K.  Si! 
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inr    REPUBLIC   or    '  . 

By  WOOUS  nCTCHINSON.  M.» 
BR—     -     -^ —  •  Ntcj.  By  SIR  HAI.TKR  JARDINB. 

T;  TV  QUESTION. 

By  UKOtiUK  HALKO.N.  1I.D.  (ProTCMt  of  Trinity  College,  Bnblii 
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Thft  lf(>fdracli  Tfttbntnl  of  OoittgaplliMi.     By  Tames  AJtTtru*  Gibsoh.     yimUmtM 

crs  now  (be 

curr  uporuai  ^    ^r^»  of 

thii  Rcvuw.     lh£  ^i&icai  .^fLiUc  i*  «  IDO^I  viiUdUc  c<^»uibuu&ii  in  tkie  liieimiure  ol 

Imperllllim.     By  W.  ;.  Stiujaam*     dmUm^m^  kwvimf,  Miirch 

VVIiJit  *^  ImperinJUm  "  realiy  it.     The  reliition«  between  **  ImperUlUin**  aod  pm. 
'  ImperiAlUnr  uud  tf;AiJc.     A  brief  and  iiiiert«tio|[  iitiem|>i  to  define  tlie  mcaiilof  ol 

tbe  won!  ^nd  iu  siKnificaQce. 

T^t  Viilcan  »pd  llie  QnlrinaL    By  Wilfrid  Wako.    F^nmigktfy  SCetdtm,  MitrcD. 

A  remarkable  account  of  Ific  development  of  CathoHdsm  andef  the  limllftB  fllQn* 

'    '•        'nk  for  the  future  of  iljc  pApucy.     The  author  w  Aft  for  toany  yeAn 

tid  is  Ain ply  equipped  for  the  keen  AriAiy9t>i  be  ha»  mAde  of  preseoi 
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Ivemoval  Notice 


On  or  about  April  isth  the  nffices  of  this  Company  will 
be  removed  to  Numbers  7  and  9  Warren  Street,  from 
which  address  we  will  continue  the  publication  of  the 
leadinj;  English  Periodicals  in    their  iiriKinal  form    .... 
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single  copies,  40  cents.  Edinburgh  Review,  Quarterly  Review,  Scouish  Review, 
cach»  $4.00  per  year;  any  two.  $7  50;  all  three,  $10.50;  single  copies,  $1,25  ;  Black- 
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Advtrtuing  Dtparltmni 


Blackwood's  flillenniutn. 


f^E  must  give  all  hail  to  the  thou- 
sandth number  of  *' Blackwood's 
Magazine."  A  contributor  to. the  last 
issue  proposes  that  some  large  airy 
room  be  found  where,  in  cabinets,  shall 
be  ranged  the  former  999  numbers. 
The  chamber  would  need  to  be  a  spaci- 
ous one,  giving  ample  opportimity  for 
the  ghosts  of  the  past  to  wander  aroimd 
so  there  should  be  no  crowding.  There 
might  stalk  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Lock- 
hart,  Christopher  North,  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  DeQuincey,  Maginn  and  last, 
but  not  least,  Mrs.  Oliphant.  It  is  a 
grand  career  and  an  intelligent  public 
all  over  the  world  will  join  in  lauda- 
tion of  the  one  and  only  **Maga."- 
New  York  limes. 


* ^*  The  original  edition  of  the  thousandth  number  of  Blaclcwood's 
.^agazine^February,   1899 — has  been  completely  exhausted. 
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'TEETHINa 


For  Gbildran  While  Cutting  TIteirTeelli 

AN  OLD 

AND 

WELL-TRIED  REMEDY 

FOB  OVEE  FIFTY  YEARS. 

Mrs.  WiDslof's  SdiitiiiDi  Spp 

nas  been  useti  for  over  FIFTY  YEARS  bv 
MfLLlONS  of  MOTHERS  for  their  CfHL- 
DREN  WHILE  TEETHING,  with  PER 
FECT  SUCCESS  IT  SOOTHS  the  CHILD, 
SOFTENS  the  GUMS.  ALLAYS  all  PAIN, 
CURES  WIND  COLIC,  and  h  ihc  best 
remedy  for  DIARRHCEA.  Sold  by  Drug- 
gists in  every  part  of  the  world.  Be  sure 
and  ask  for 

Mrs,  Winslow's  Soothing  Symp, 

and  lake  no  other  kind, 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTa  A   BOTTLE. 


Two  Valuable  Papers 
on  Oreranized  Activity 


Inititute  OrganiiatioD :  ibc  Plan  and  Scope 
of  the  Broolclyn  Institute  and  it?  appli* 
cation  lo  other  uties. 


BARR    FERREE, 


II 

I    The  Popalur  Lecture  as  &q   Educator.    Re- 
^h  printed    from    Edutation      By  the  same 

^^^^    author 


Price,  2S  cents  each* 
Leonard  Scott  PtibHeation  Co., 

7  luid  9  Warroa  Street,  New  York- 


TBIIDE  flHD  THE  FLPB. 

Does  trade  follow  the  Flag  ? 
No  more  important  question  is 
now  before  the  American  public. 
An  examination  of  the  question 
from  the  British  point  of  view — 
where  the  experience  has  been 
ample^ — is  discussed  by  Lord  Far- 
RBR  in  the  Contemporary  Re- 
yiew  for  December,  1898,  and 
by  Lord  Mash  am  in  the  same 
Review  for  February,  1899*  A 
notable  discussion  by  notable 
men. 

Price,  40  ceatfl 

LeonarJ  Scott  PiMicatloi  Co. 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE  AND  TROST  CO. 

OF  PHXLAD£I.PHIA. 

^  FTENTION  is  directed  to 
tli«  new  Instalment-Anini 
ity  Policy  of  the  Provident 
which  proTldes  a  fixed  in- 
come for  twenty  years,  ana 
for  the  continuance  of  the 
income  to  the  widow  for  tht 
balance  of  her  life,  if  slit 
shonid  surrive  the  instal- 
ment  period  of  twenty  years. 

In  everything  that  makes  Life  Insurance 
perfectly  safe  and  moderate  in  cost,  and  In 
liberality  to  policy-holders,  the  Provident  if 
unsurpassed. 
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France  Since  1814. 

IHE  periods  of  its  history  since  the  death  of 
Napoleon  I.;  how  France  has  been  studied  in 
separate  epochs  without  regard  to  the  underlying 
fact  of  continuity  ;  the  varied  history  of  France  dur- 
ing the  present  century  and  the  men,  women  and 
events  that  have  made  the  present  Republic  ;  a  not- 
able study  of  modern  France  by  the  Baron  Pierre 
DE  CouBERTiN.  Began  in  the  FortniKhtly  Review 
foY  February. 

Baron  be  Coubertin  brings  unnstial  facilities  and  resources 
to  his  task,  and  his  series  of  thrilling  chapters  promise  to  he 
one  of  the  literarv  nensaiions  of  the  vear. 


Yemrl J  snbBerlptlonB  nay  be^in  at  an  j  time*  94.60  per  year. 

LEONARD  SCOTT  PUBLICATION  CO. 
7  A  9  WARREN   STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
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Samoa. 

The  current  trouble  in  Samoa 
will  direct  fresh  attention  to  the 
interesting  article  on  **  Samoa 
and  the  Powers  "  printed  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review  for  Janu- 
ary. The  author,  Mr.  John 
George  Leigh,  has  enjoyed  excep- 
tional facilities  for  observation, 
and  is  equipped  with  ample  and 
unusual  knowledge  for  telling 
Europeans  and  Americans  the 
exact  state  of  affairs  in  thesr  dis- 
tant islands. 

The  article  contains  the  fullest 
and  latest  information  on  Samoa. 


Price,  40  Cents. 


FAME  makes  people  live  after 
they  are  dead. 

Duty  done  has  the  same 
effect  with  this  difference:  it 
is  within  your  reach. 

You  can  live  during  all  the 
lives  of  your  children  and  their 
children's  children,  through  suit- 
able insurance  on  your  life. 

Not  as  costly  or  trouble- 
some as  the  average  of  other 
investments.  Full  information 
free. 


ADDRESS- 


Leoiiarl  Scott  Fnlilicatiofl  Co. 


Penn   ilutual    Life, 

921  CHESTNUT  STREET, 

PilIl«AOBIirBlA. 


THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  UNION 
DECLARATION. 


THERE  is  nnfortanately  no  doabt  that  many  of  the  best  English* 
men  have  recently  been  shocked  and  alienated  by  what  has 
appeared  to  them  to  be  wilfalnees,  extravagance,  and  lawlessness  on 
the  part  of  a  section  of  the  clergy  of  the  Charch  of  England.  Nor 
when  the  aocnsation  is  sifted  can  it  be  altogether  repudiated.  If 
what  is  generally  called  the  High  Charch  movement  is  at  present  to 
some  extent  in  social  disgrace,  it  has  in  great  measnre  itself  to 
blame.  In  the  paralysis  of  Charch  legislation  and  Charch  Coorts, 
groups  of  individuals  have  moved  along  their  own  lines  of  development 
to  extravagant  lengths,  doing  their  own  work,  as  they  conceived  it 
should  be  done,  with  wonderful  effectivenees  and  self-sacrifice,  but,  as 
it  has  seemed  to  most  of  us,  in  forgetfulness  of  corporate  allegiance 
•nd  of  the  principle  that  all  work  done  in  and  for  a  society  must  be 
tested  in  part  by  its  effect  on  the  whole  society.  Newman  some 
five-and-twenty  years  ago  wrote  thus  of  "  the  chronic  extravagances  of 
knots  of  Catholics"  {i.e.,  Roman  Catholics)  in  England : 

**  There  are  those  among  us,  us  it  must  be  confessed,  who  for  years  past 
have  conducted  themselves  as  if  no  responsibility  attached  to  wild  words  and 
overbearing  deeds ;  who  have  stated  truths  in  the  most  paradoxical  form, 
and  stretched  principles  till  thoy  came  close  upon  snapping ;  and  who  at 
length,  having  done  their  best  to  set  the  house  on  fire,  leave  to  others  the 
task  of  putting  out  the  flames.^ 

Words  not  very  unlike  these  might  perhaps  not  unjustly  be  used  of 
the  behaviour  of  similar  ''  knots  of  Catholics  "  amongst  ourselves. 
Bat  if  men  are  wise  and  sane,  still  more  if  they  have  any  measnre  of 
historical  knowledge,   they  will  be  distressed,  indeed,  yet  not  over- 

*  "  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  "  (1875\  p.  4. 
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much  aurprised  or  alienated,  by  such  intemperate  zeal.  It  has 
characterifled  every  wide  religions  movement,  popnlar  or  intelleotnaL 
''  The  kingdom  of  heaven"  in  every  generation  has  '^  Bn£fered  violenoe, 
and  violent  men  " — ^men  not  only  enthnsia&tic  and  eager,  bat  alao  with 
the  faults  of  intemperate  and  nndisoiplined  seal — '^  have  taken  it  by 
force."  The  earliest  Christian  Churches  were  truly  temples  of 
God,  and  the  spirit  of  God  was  truly  alive  and  at  work  in  them, 
but  the  Church  of  Corinth,  to  judge  from  St.  Paul's  letters^  as  it 
numbered  among  its  members  '*  not  many  wise,  not  many  noble,**^ 
so  undoubtedly  ezhiUted  all  the  phenomena  of  undisciplined  and 
disorderly  enthusiasm  and  party  spirit,  such  as  would  naturally  be* 
assodated  with  half-educated  zeal.  Sober  and  prudent  Corinthians 
might  not  unreasonably  have  been  scandalised  by  what  they  heard  of 
their  proceedings.  Again,  the  witness  of  ^^the  noble  army  of  martyrs'^ 
was  marred,  and  its  glory  tarnished,  by  the  defiant  fanaticism  and 
obstinate  insolence  of  a  good  many  who  were  resolved,  at  all  costs,  to* 
win  their  martyr's  crown.  It  has  always  been  so.  The  extrava- 
gance and  fanaticism  of  Catholics  has  been  matched  by  the  extrava- 
gance and  fanaticism  of  Protestants.  In  England  the  Methodist 
revival  had  its  elements  of  lawlessness  as  conspicuoudy  at  least  as 
the  CatboUo  revival.  Intellectual  movements,  like  that  <^  biblical 
criticism,  as  much  as  more  enthusiastic  and  popular  movementSi  have 
their  '^  violent  men."  The  fact  must  be  universally  deplored  and 
acknowledged;  and  the  wise  man,  while  he  tries  to  hinder  eztiE* 
vagance,  will  expect  and  reckon  with  it.  ''Woe  unto  the  world 
because  of  offences — ^woe  unto  that  man  by  whom  the  offence  oometh ; '" 
but  also,  "it  must  needs  be  that  offences  come." 

Meanwhile,  what  the  wise  man  seeks  is  the  legitimate  inspiring 
prindple  of  any  seemingly  permanent  religions  movement,  which  i» 
what  gives  it  its  hold  and .  force,  and  accounts  for,  while  it  does  not 
excuse,  its  extravagances.  He  recognises  that  the  only  chance  of 
combating  the  extravagances  is  to  seek  to  give  free  scope  to  the 
legitimate  principle. 

What  then  is  the  inspiring  principle  and  motive  of  the  High 
Church  movement  or  Catholic  revival  ? 

The  answer  is  an  easy  one.  It  is  the  idea  of  the  visible  Church. 
After  a  period  when  religious  zeal  had  shown  itself  mostly  in  indi- 
vidual conversions  or  in  the  formation  of  voluntary  associations  and 
groups — "  the  Church  "  being  regarded  as  a  sort  of  institution  in  the 
background  to  provide  religious  ministrations  as  established  by  law — 
the  idea  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  represented  in  this  country  by 
the  Church  of  England,  awakened  again.  The  Divine  Founder  of  our 
religion,  it  again  plainly  appeared,  instituted  a  visible  society,  and 
not  only  bountifully  enriched  it  with  spiritual  gifts,  but  also  endowed 
it  with  a  spiritual  authority  over  its  members — a  legislative  power  to 
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determine  spiritual  questions — le^t  to  **bind"  and  "loose,"  with  a  divine 
sanction,  and  a  judicial  or  dieciplinary  power  over  individaals :  **  Wtose 
sina  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted,  whose  eins  ye  retain,  they  are 
retained/'  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  the  Chnrch 
ae  to  the  relation  of  clergy  and  laity  in  the  exercise  of  these  legislative 
and  judicial  powers,  but  there  can  be  hardly  any  dispute  as  to  their 
ftindamental  meaning*  Christ  intended  His  society  to  be  endowed  with 
legislative  and  judicial  functions  over  its  members,  and  gave  to  the 
exercise  of  those  functions  a  divine  sanction.  Every  one  knows  what  a 
vital  difference  it  makes  to  any  vigorous  community,  from  the  moral 
and  political  point  of  view,  whether  they  are  allowed  to  govern  them-^ 
selves  or  no  ;  and  accordingly  it  can  surprise  no  one  that  Christ  shonldi 
have  made  it  so  important  a  matter  for  His  religions  community, 
A  Christian  Church,  therefore,  which  exists  with  the  legislative  and 
judicial  functions  in  abeyance  muet  be  living  a  maimed  and  truncated 
life,  and  cannot  be  said  to  be  doing  its  work  at  all  fully  in  the  name 
of  Christ. 

These  may  appear  to  be  very  formidable  statements,  yet,  I  believe^ 
they  are  deeply  rooted  in  history  and  Scripture,  They  are  the  property 
in  somewhat  different  senses  of  both  Catholicism  and  Protestantism* 
That  they  have  come  to  the  fore  again  with  ns  to-day  is  only  one  in- 
dication of  the  wider  movement  of  thought  which  is  everywhere  putting 
social  m  the  place  of  individualist  conceptions  of  the  basis  of  society. 
And  they  have  come  to  the  fore  among  Nonconformists  as  well  as  in 
the  more  immediate  sphere  of  the  **  Catholic  revival."  The  **  Evangelical 
Free  Chnrch  Catechism  "  is  an  extraordinarily  important  document — 
the  ontcome  of  tendencies  which  we  hare  recently  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  at  work  in  the  life  of  Dr,  E.  W.  Dale.  It  is  important  partly 
because  it  represents  so  wide  an  agreement  among  all  the  chief  Noncon- 
formiat  bodies  in  England.  It  is  a  real  response  to  the  challenge  to  say 
what  in  fact  *'  undenominational  Christianity  ''  does  stand  for.  It  is 
important,  also,  for  what  is  not  there — for  its  entire  silence  on  the 
characteristic  doctrines  of  Calvinism  and  many  of  those  most  associated 
with  popular  Protestantism,  It  is  important,  once  more  and  for  our 
present  purpose,  for  the  prominence  restored  to  the  idea  of  the  One 
Visible  Catholic  Chnrch,  Mr,  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  who  introduces 
this  excellent  catechism  to  the  public,  throws  overboard  with  con- 
tumely **  the  metaphysical  abstraction  *'  so  deeply  associated  with 
English  Protestantism  in  the  past,  *' entitled  the  invisible  Chnrch, 
which  was  invented  in  the  sixteenth  century/'  The  questions  and 
answers  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  Church  are  as  follows  : 

**  88.  Q,  What  is  the  rioly  Cathdic  Church-  ? 

•M,  It   IB  that   Holy   Society   of  belie  vets  in  Christ  Jesus  which  He 
founded,  of  which  He  is  the  only  Head,  and  in  which  He  dwells  by  His 
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Spirit ;  so  that,  though  made  up  of  many  communions,  or^^ised  in  variooB 
modes,  and  scattered  throughout  the  world,  it  is  yet  one  in  Him. 

"  34.  Q,  F<yr  icJuU  ends  did  our  Lord  found  His  Church  ? 

"  ii.  He  united  His  people  into  this  visible  brotherhood  for  the  worship 
of  God  and  the  ministry  of  the  Word  and  the  Sacraments;  for  mutuid 
edification,  the  administration  of  discipline,  and  the  advancement  of  His 
Kingdom. 

'^35.  Q.  What  is  the  essential  mark  of  a  time  branch  of  the  Catholic 
Church  ? 

^*A.  The  essential  mark  of  a  true  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  the 
presence  of  Christ,  through  His  indwelling  Spirit,  manifested  in  holy  life 
and  fellowship. 

**3G.  Q,  What  is  a  Free  Church? 

"  -1.  A  Church  which  acknowledges  none  but  Jesus  Christ  as  Head,  and, 
therefore,  exercises  its  right  to  interpret  and  administer  His  laws  without 
restraint  or  control  by  the  State." 

Now  these  statements  would  be  modified  in  one  or  two  respeota  by  an 
Anglican  Churchman  ;  but  the  essential  idea,  as  far  as  the  idea  goes, 
is  that  which  it  has  been  the  function  of  the  Oxford  movement  to 
revive — the  idea  of  the  Church  as  possessing  by  divine  comniiasion  an 
essential  and  necessary  freedom  of  self-government  and  self -judgment 
in  spiritual  matters.  No  doubt  the  *'  Free  Churches  "  would  deny  to 
us  '^  State-enslaved  "  Anglicans  the  right  to  hold  this  doctrine ;  and 
Anglicans  would  deny  to  the  Free  Churches  the  right  to  claim  the  idea 
of  the  Catholic  Church  as  theirs  wMle  they  repudiate  its  Caiholio  con- 
stitution. But  at  least  the  idea  is  alive  again  in  full  force  in  both  tihese 
portions  of  the  religious  world,  while  among  Romanists  it  has  never 
been  obscured.  And  the  idea  has  come  to  stay.  It  is  luminously 
clear  in  Scripture  and  in  Church  history.  Like  many  other  ideas,  it 
has  suffered  temporary  obscuration — like  the  idea  of  religious  toleration 
from  the  period  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  down  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  or  like  the  true  idea  of  the  function  of  Scripture  in  the 
mediaeval  and  Romanist  theology.  But  once  revived  and  brought 
clearly  into  view  again,  it  claims  the  obedience  of  all  loyal  disciples  of 
Christ  and  of  us  Churchmen  in  particular.  It  will  not  be  dislodged 
again  out  of  our  consciences.  Its  frank  recognition  is  the  only  basis 
upon  which  we  can  reasonably  hope  for  any  real  restoration  of  per- 
manent and  fundamental  order  and  peace  in  our  Church.  History, 
indeed,  is  full  of  warnings  as  to  the  dangerous  result  of  refusing  to 
recognise  the  real  force  and  meaning  of  religious  ideas — full  of  warn- 
ings as  to  their  inevitably  explosive  character  if  legitimate  scope  is  not 
given  them. 

Now '  for  Churchmen  who  accept  the  episcopal  principle  in  Church 
government^  the  right  of  which  the  Catechism  of  the  Free  Churches 
speaks,  "to  interpret  and  administer  Christ's  law,"  is  a  right  that 
must  be  exercised  through  the  bishops.  The  bishops  are,  indeed, 
according  to  the  best  ideal  of  the  Catholic  Church,  by  the  method  of 
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leir  election  irprcEcnitfiivc  officers,  and  in  the  exercise  of  their  poweri 
t^onat U If t tonal  officers.  They  ought  to  be  stirrorinded  and  in  a  measure 
controlled  by  their  presbyters  and  their  laity.  On  this  something  shall 
be  said  later.  Bnt  when  the  fanction  inqnefition  is  that  of  exercising 
the  final  legislative  or  judicial  power  on  matters  of  theological  or 
moral  doctrine  or  worship,  the  general  mind  of  the  Church  of  all 
ages  ascribes  this  to  the  bishopg.  And  it  is  in  the  New  Testament 
the  special  function  of  the  chief  Church  officers  to  *'  maintain  thcf 
traditions  "  in  their  pnrity,  as  divinely  comroieaioned  '^  stewards  of  the 
mysteries  of  God/'  It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  the  real  spiritnal 
liberty  of  the  Church  that  in  matters  which  tonch  vitally  the  doctrine 
and  wori^hip  of  the  Ohurch,  the  final  judgment — not  the  were  kgal 
interpretation  of  a  stereotyped  formula,  but  the  real  spiritnal  judgment 
— should  lie  with  the  bishops,  in  the  free  exerciEe  of  their  spiritnal 
responsibUity  as  pastors  of  the  Church.  If  it  does  not  lie  with  them, 
the  Chnrch  is  not  being  governed  in  the  name  of  Christ. 

Now  tbe  actual  facte  of  Church  government  in  the  Eitablished 
Church  of  England  are  at  present,  and  have  for  a  long  period  been, 
in  marked  and  lamentable  contrast  to  this  ideal.  Take  the  important 
moral  matter  of  Christian  marriage.  Parliament  €orae  years  ago^  in 
the  exercise  of  its  natural  and  legitimate  functions,  altered  the  English 
law  of  marriage  eo  as  to  allow  of  re-marriage  after  divorce  for  adul- 
tery. The  point  of  view  of  Parliament  as  a  whole  was,  of  course,  the^ 
only  point  of  view  which  such  a  body  can  be  expected  to  entertain 
or  can  rightly  entertain — the  general  Eocial  well-being  in  view  of 
the  general  moral  conscience  of  the  comraunity.  From  this  point  of 
view  the  relaxation  of  the  law  may  have  been  nothing  less  than  neces- 
sary— we  need  not  discuss  the  question.  Bat  in  the  existing  relation 
of  Church  and  State  the  change  of  law  involved  the  Church.  The 
clergy  of  the  Church  were  legally  required  to  lend  their  churches  for 
the  religious  administration  of  the  newly  allowed  marriages  with  the 
forms  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  But  the  law  of  the  Church — 
the  law  of  the  Western  Church  accepted  by  the  English  Chnrch- — 
has  not  allowed  tlieEe  marriages.  It  bag  treated  marriage  as  strictly 
indissoluble.  And  this  Church  law  has  never  been  altered.  The 
Church  has,  in  fact,  not  been  consulted  on  the  pubject.  Many 
Churchmen  think  that  it  would  be  competent  for  the  Church  to  relax 
the  old  law  down  to  a  certain  point,  though  certainly  not  down  to  the 
kvel  of  the  present  statute  law.  But  the  Cliurch  has  not  done  so. 
It  has  **  bound/*  and  never  '*  loosed."  And  to  the  apprehension 
of  a  very  large  number  of  Churchmen,  it  amounts  to  conduct  treason- 
able to  our  Lord*8  methods  and  intentions  to  accept  from  a  civil 
Parliament  an  alteration  of  the  moral  law  which  is  meant  to  bind  the 
members  of  Christ's  society  with  a  religious  obedience.  To  be  satisfied 
with  this  is  in  very  truth  to  make  the  commandment  of  God*-not 
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only  the  marriage  law,  bat  the  whole  principle  of  the  legislative 
power  of  the  Church,  of  none  effect  by  onr  tradition.  It  is  to  let  the 
political  arrangements  into  which  we  haye  carelessly  drifted  dull  omr 
conscience  to  His  intentions,  and  that  on  a  matter  vitally  aflbotiDg  the 
morals  of  the  Christian  society.  Who  can  deny  that  it  woold  have 
made  a  great  difference  to  the  idea  of  a  Church,  as  held  in  ordinaicy 
Eocietyy  if,  quite  independently  of  what  the  State  might  think  it 
right  to  do  in  view  of  general  social  interests,  the  English  Churdh 
had  formally  and  freely  considered  and  declared  for  her  own  members 
what  the  marriage  law  of  Christ  admits  or  does  not  admit,  and  had 
acted  accordingly  in  the  nse  of  its  services  ?  This  exercise,  then,  of 
moral  authority  is  a  function  which  she  had  no  right  to  abandon. 

To  take  another  instance.  Within  the  last  fifty  years  a  great 
number  of  decisions  have  been  made  on  matters  of  doctrine  and  ritual 
by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  Now,  of  course  the 
professed  intention  of  the  Privy  Council  is  only  to  declare  or  interpret 
the  law.  But  for  this  purpose  it  must  assume  that  the  existing 
formulas  are  so  far  complete  and  distinct  as  to  afford  material  for 
deciding  the  questions  involved,  as  a  mere  matter  of  interpretation, 
with  tolerable  security.  Now,  in  some  cases,  it  is  the  opinion  of  a 
great  many  of  us  that  the  formulas  were  for  all  purposes  sufficiently 
clear  and  distinct,  but  that  the.  Privy  Council  unconsdously  allowed 
general  considerations  as  to  what  the  Church  of  England  must  mean  to 
outweigh  the  exact  interpretation  of  words.  But  whether  this  was  so 
or  not,  in  other  cases  the  rubrics,  or  formulas,  were  not  explicit  or 
complete.  The  judgment  given  must  in  these  cases  have  involved  a 
going  back  on  the  general  principles  of  the  Beformation  settlement — 
I.e.,  a  real  act  of  spiritual  judgment,  and  not  a  mere  legal  interpreta- 
tion of  a  formula.  In  fact,  rubrics  and  ecclesiastical  formulas  generally 
do  not  admit  of  this  merely  legal  interpretation.  Bubrics,  for 
example,  are  directions  to  clergymen  how  to  perform  their  ministry. 
Thus  at  every  period  they  have  entered  into  certain  details,  such  as 
were  required  at  a  particular  moment,  but  assumed  a  background  of 
existmg  habit  and  principles.  The  question  in  the  case  of  many 
Anglican  rubrics  is,  What  was  the  previous  habit  ?  or  what  were  the 
principles  of  reformation  in  doctrine  and  ritual  which  the  Church  of 
England  was  maintaining  at  the  various  periods  which  have  left  their 
deposits  in  the  Prayer-Book  ?  What,  therefore,  would  she  have  been 
likely  to  intend?  In  all  sach  cases  interpretation  involves  a  real 
judgment  on  principles,  and  requires,  therefore,  the  exercise  of  the 
spiritual  at  least  as  much  as  the  legal,  or  even  historical,  judgment. 
Thus,  for  the  lawyers  trained  for  quite  other  purposes  to  be  exercising 
the  Church's  right  of  spiritual  judgment  on  matters  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  worship  seems  to  many  of  us  an  intolerable  instance  of 
misplaced  authority,  which  it  is  our  sacred  duty  not  to  admit.     If  we 
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are  taunted  with  disturbing  the  peace  oa  mere  details,  or  about 
**  clergymen's  clothes,"  we  reply  that  this  is  not  a  trae  deBcription  of 
the  cade.  What  is  at  stake  is  a  vltaUy  important  question  as  to  the 
intention  of  Christ  about  His  Charch.  It  makes  an  enormous  differ- 
■ence  whether  it  is  a  self-governing  society  or  no.  Sfc»  Paul  knew 
well  enough  how  important  it  was  to  draw  a  distioction  between 
things  essential  and  things  nnessentiaK  *'  Circnmcision  is  nothing/' 
he  cries,  "  and  nncircumcision  is  nothing/*  But  as  eoon  as  the  use 
of  this  *^  unessential "  rite  became  the  symbol  of  allegiance  to  the 
wrong  laW|  bis  cry  ia  different.  *'  If  ye  be  circumcised  Christ  shall 
profit  you  nothing."  It  matters  little  what  colour  or  shape  ecclesias- 
tical vestments  are,  but  it  matters  veiy  much  that  the  essential  liberty 
of  the  Church  to  apply  and  interpret  the  law  of  Christ  in  doctrine  and 
worahtp  should  be  a^gerted. 

And  again  if  we  are  taunted  with  the  apostolic  exhortation  to 
•*  obey  the  law,"  our  answer  is  equally  obvious.  The  idea  of  the 
Roman  State  controlling  or  legislating  upon  matters  of  religion  did 
not  occur  to  the  apostle.  If  the  idea  had  suggested  itself  to  him 
we  (mnnot  doabt  that  his  reply  would  have  been  in  the  spirit  of 
Christ's  words,  ^*  Render  nnto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caasar's  and 
ftnto  God  the  things  that  are  God's/*  It  is  really  as  much  out  of 
^laoe  to  quote  *'  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God ''  with 
reforeace  to  State  control  of  Chriatian  doctrine  or  worship,  as  it  would 
be  to  quote  **  we  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  man"  as  a  jastiBca- 
tion  for  refusing  the  reasonable  obedience  of  a  citizen  to  the  ordinary 
law.  No  doubt  our  present  confusions  are  due  to  the  survival  of 
phnifiea  or  forms  from  the  period  of  which  Richard  Hooker  is  one  of 
the  greatest  representatives,  the  period  when  the  conception  prevailed 
of  a  Christian  nation  in  the  strict  sense— ^(^,  of  a  body  politic  which 
ehoold  be,  in  its  whole  bulk,  in  one  aspect  a  Church  and  in  another 
a  State.  In  such  a  society  confusion  might  easily  arise  between  the 
functions  of  Church  and  State.  This  idea  was  always,  no  doubt,  fraught 
with  the  moral  perils  to  which  Dr.  Dale  used  so  admirably  to  give 
expression  ;  but  it  was  at  least  a  noble  ideal.  It  has^  however,  con- 
feeaedly  vanished  from  the  poasibilities  of  modem  politics.  It  in- 
^Ived  the  corollary  that  only  Church men^  real  communicant  Chuix^h- 
men,  could  exercise  full  civil  rights  and  hold  civil  offices.  The 
possibilities  of  maintaining  such  a  system  vanished  before  the  rise  in 
the  seventeenth  century  of  the  new  idea  of  religious  toleration.  That 
idea  was  a  permanent  force  and  it  has  become  a  commonplace  of 
politica.  It  antiquated  Hooker's  conception  of  the  Church-State. 
Every  Act  which  gave  civil  emancipation  to  religious  dissenters 
from  the  Anglican  Cburch  carried  with  it  a  logical  necessity  for  a 
oounter- enactment  declaring  that,  as  in  future  the  Established  Church 
trcmld  be  only  one  denomination  among  many  in  the  country,   aa 
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ParliamentB  would  be  henceforth  made  np  of  men  of  all  sorts  of 
religions  allegiaace  or  of  nose,  as  magistrates  and  judges  would  be 
chosen  purely  for  civil  purposep,  it  was  henceforth  unreasonable  to 
expect  the  Church  to  regard  the  Assemblies  and  Courts  of  the  natbn 
ftus  representing  herself  and  her  own  activities,  and  bhe  must  be  allowed 
liberty— within  certain  restrictions — to  manage  her  own  affairs  and 
pass  her  own  judgments  on  spiritual  cases;  that  is  to. say,  exactly 
that  liberty  which  has  always  been  guaranteed  and  is  still  guaranteed 
to  the  Established  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland. 

The  logic  of  hibtory  works  slowly,  but  it  works  exceedingly  surely. 
After  all  sorts  of  relations  between  Church  and  State  have  been  tried  all 
through  the  Christian  ages  it  becomes  increasingly  apparent,  from  the 
point  of  view  alike  of  Church  and  State,  that  "a  free  Church  in  a  free 
State  "  is  in  some  real  sense  the  only  possible  political  ideal,  at  least 
for  a  democratically  governed  country  like  England. 

Now  the  recent  Declaration  of  the  English  Church  Union  which 
has  caused  so  much  excitement  may  have  been  inopportune.  Bui 
in  the  main  it  is  an  assertion  of  the  continuity  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  of  the  principle  which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  state 
in  this  paper;  or  rathtr  it  is  a  reassertion  of  them,  for  they  have 
constituted  the  stock-in-trade  of  t^e  English  Church  Union  since  its 
formation.  I  have  lately  seen  a  number  of  assertions  such  as  this, 
which  I  cull  from  a  sermon  of  Mr.  Yoysey's^  preached  at  the  Theistic 
Church  on  March  5.  "  The  Oxford  movement,  after  sixty  years  of 
stealthy  growth,  has  resulted  in  the  open  defiance  of  our  English  Law 
Courts  by  a  number  of  clergy  and  laity  bound  together,  as  by  an  oath, 
to  set  the  Church  above  the  State."*  Or  Sir  William  Harcourt :  ''  At 
last  we  have  the  confitentes  reos.  The  rebellion  has  been  formally 
announced,"  &c.  Why  !  on  the  subject  at  least  of  Ecclesiastical 
Courts,  the  Union  has  been  ''confessing''  and  professing  in  every 
Town  Hall  in  England  so  far  back  as  my  memory  goes.  It  is,  from 
an  English  Church  Union  point  of  view,  the  **  chorus  as  before."  The 
letter  of  the  "Hon.  Charles  L.  Wood,"  on  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  written  in  1881,  and  containing  the 
ordinary  sentiments  of  the  Union,  is,  so  far  as  affects  this  question, 
identical  in  substance  with  the  recent  Declaration  attributed  to  the 
same  remarkable  President.  It  is  this  principle,  in  fact,  that  the 
English  Church  Union  stands  for.     It  is  this  that  holds  it  together. 

If  we  get  beyond  this  principle  there  is  much  in  the  Declaration 
which,  in  common  with  very  many  members  of  the  Union,  I  should  be 
disposed  to  criticise.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  extravagances 
of  our  own  members  which  are  so  largely  responsible  for  the  present 
disturbances,  the  tone  of  injured  innocence  which  the  Declaration 
adopts  is  a  little  overdone.  Again,  the  Declaration  minimises  exces- 
sively the  amount  of  ritual  and  doctrinal  change  involved  in  oux 
•  He  should  hare  said,  •*  to  set  the  Church  side  bj  ^iac  with  the  State." 
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Reformation  settlement,  Ifc  is  not  true  that  the  famous  canon  of 
1571  addressed  to  preachers  "declared  that  nothing  was  to  be  taught 
except  what  could  be  collected  from  the  Catholic  Fathers  and  ancient 
bishops.''  It  declared  that  nothing  was  to  be  taught  **  which  they 
should  rer|aire  to  b©  devoutly  held  and  believed  by  the  people 
except  ivhfU  is  agrccnhlc  to  ih€  docinne  of  the  Old  and  New  TtstamtnU 
and  what  the  ancient  Fathers  and  Catholic  bLshops  have  coUcdcd  out  of 
Ihr  mid  doiirine.'*  In  virtue  of  their  appeal  to  Scripture,  as  well  as 
primitive  tradition,  the  reformers  purged  and  simplified  onr  services* 
It  is  quite  true  that  our  rubrics  are  not  complete — that  **  omission  is 
not  prohibition  ";  but,  on  the  other  hand,  omission  to  prohibit  is  not 
permission.  The  Ornaments  rnbric  no  doubt  justifies  our  using  the 
ancient  ritual  to  set  forth  the  Prajer-Book  services,  but  it  does  not 
justify  us  in  introducing  additional  ceremonies  and  rites  without  proper 
authorityi  merely  because  they  were  not  prohibited  in  so  many  words^ 
To  make  one  more  criticism,  the  priesthood  was  retained,  but  not 
exactly  "  as  it  has  hitherto  been  understood/*  A  central  feature  in 
the  Reformation,  as  Dr.  Moberly  has  recently  so  admirably  taught  us, 
was  a  recovery  and  reassertion  of  the  primitiFd  and  Scriptural  idea  of 
minieterial  priesthood,  which  in  the  Middle  Ages  had  been  distorted 
and  overlaid.  Doubtless^  when  once  the  essential  spiritual  liberty  of 
the  Church  has  been  successfully  vindicated,  the  EngliBh  Church 
Union  will  be  found  to  contain  different  **  schools/'  Meanwhile, 
while  the  question  of  our  spiritual  liberties  is  the  primary  question,, 
we  are  all  consolidated  upon  one  platform.  And  it  cannot  be  too 
much  impressed  upon  Church  people  in  general,  that  so  long  as  this 
question  is  unsolved  the  advantage  must  continually  be  given  to  exag- 
gerated views;  and  they  must  **bulk"  much  larger  in  common  idea 
than  the  real  facts  of  the  case  would  warrant.  The  English  Church 
in  its  main  mass  of  opinion  is,  I  feel  convinced,  much  more  united 
than  some  men  dare  to  hope,  or  other  men  wish  to  believe.  But  this 
will  not  appear  so  long  as  any  extremist  can  fall  back  upon  a  con- 
Bcientious  grievance  which  is  very  much  more  widely  sympathised 
with  than  his  pariicular  opinions  or  practices.  The  English  Church 
appeals  to  Scripture  ;  and  it  is  surely  somewhat  ridiculous  to  make  this 
appeal  as  against  the  Invocation  of  Saints,  and  refuse  to  make  it  on 
behalf  of  the  legislative  and  judicial  claim  of  Christ's  Church,  which  is 
eo  plainly  affirmed  in  the  New  Testament* 

But,  if  all  this  be  granted,  does  it  mean  anything  else  but  Dis- 
establish ment  ?  To  this  I  should  reply  that  whether  Disestablishment 
be  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  things  we  are  assuredly  moving  on  the  way 
to  that  Niagara,  unless  some  reform  is  possible  which  will  allow  to 
the  Church  her  legitimate  liberties*  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
no  reason  why  such  reform  should  not  be  compatible  with  retaining 
the  Establishment.  I  know  that  our  Nonconformist  brethren  indig* 
nantly  deny  our  right  to  hold  the  very  Church  principles  which  they 
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themaelveB  affirm.  They  and  others  seem  to  imply  that  we  clergy 
haye  pledged  oarselyes  to  accept — not  certain  principles  of  doctrine 
and  dLsoipline  ''  as  this  Church  and  realm  hath  received  the  same/' 
bnt  the  existing  system,  into  which,  largely  by  neglect  of  those  prin- 
ciplesy  we  happen  to  have  drifted.  Bat  this  is,  of  coarse,  qaite 
onjost.  Bather^  we  are  bound  by  our  appeal  to  Scripture,  as  by  very 
much  else,  to  seek  continually  and  indefatigably  to  reform  what  is 
corrupt  and  restore  what  is  lacking  in  our  present  arrangements.  It 
is  the  strong  conviction  of  many  of  the  beet  Englishmen  that  Estab- 
lishment involves  great  advantages  for  the  country  and  even  civilisation. 
Before  we  endanger  it,  then,  let  us  see  what  it  really  means  and  of 
what  it  may  admit.  What,  for  example,  is  the  meaning  of  the  Royal 
Supremacy  ?  Does  it  mean  that  Parliament  is  the  only  or  natural 
le^^ative  body  for  the  Church  ?  Listen  to  ^'  his  Majesty's  declara- 
tion," prefixed  to  the  XXXIX.  Articles : 

*'  We  are  the  supreme  governor  of  the  Church  of  England :  and  if  any 
difference  arise  about  the  external  policy,  concerning  the  injunctions,  canons, 
and  other  constitutions  whatsoever  thereto  belonging,  the  clergy  in  their 
convocatioii  is  to  order  and  settle  them,  having  first  obtained  leave  under  our 
broad  seal  so  to  do ;  and  we  approving  their  said  ordinances  and  constitu- 
tions ;  providing  that  none  be  made  contrary  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  land." 

And  such  leave  to  meet  and  act  is  to  be  given  to  the  clergy  as  is 
necessary  for  ^'  the  settled  continuance  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  the  Church  of  England."  Again,  does  the  royal  supremacy  mean 
that  civil  courts  should  try  spiritual  causes?  No,  says  Bichard 
Hooker: 

''  If  the  cause  be  spiritual,  secular  courts  do  not  meddle  with  it ;  we  need 
not  excuse  ourselves  with  Ambrose,  but  boldly  and  lawfully  we  may  refuse 
to  answer  before  any  civil  judge  in  a  matter  which  is  not  dvil,  so  that  we  do 
not  mistake  the  nature  either  of  the  cause  or  of  the  court."  * 

Zt  is,  in  fact,  a  principle  of  the  English  constitution  that  civil  questions 
should  be  determined  by  civil  tribunals  and  ecclesiastical  questions  by 
ecclesiastical  tribunals,  both  alike  drawing  their  coercive  authority 
from  the  Sovereign.  The  faot,  of  course,  is — though  it  is  not  gene- 
rally known  or  remembered — that  the  .Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  has  come  to  take  rank  as  the  final  spiritual  court.  But 
let  us  listen  to  Dr.  Stubbs,t  than  whom  there  is  no  greater  authority 
on  constitutional  history.     He  states  the  ''  conclusion  " : 

*^  That  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  having  been  brought  about  by  no  conscious  act  of  the  Legislature, 
and  by  no  conscious  acquiescence  of  the  Church,  but  rather  by  a  series  of 
overlookings,  and  takings  for  granted,  by  the  assumption  of  successive 
generations  of  lawyers,  and  the  laches  or  want  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  the 

♦  "  Bool.  Polit."  vUl.  8,  9. 

t  In  the  '*  conclusions "  appended  to  Historical  Appendix  I.  to  the  Report  of  th4 
Bccles.  Courts  Commission,  1883. 
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ietgff  the  maiiitenaDoe  of  the  exifiting  jurisdiction  of  the  Judicial  Ootninittee 
Df  Privj  CouncUf  as  a  final  tribunal  of  appeal  in  mattere  of  doctrine  and 
Ttitual,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  essential  part,  or  necessary  historical  con* 
sequence,  of  the  Keformation  settlement/' 

Sopposingy  theo^  the  juriBdiction  of  the  Judicial  Ck)mmitted  in* 
Bpiritual  cases  were  abolished,  and  the  courts  of  the  diocesan  bishop  and 
ie  province  restored^  with  an  appeal  to  a  final  court  of  bishops, 
atang  the  authority  of  both  proyinces,  aBsisted,  let  ub  8upx)08e, 
"^by  legal  assessors,  nothing  would  have  been  done  inconsistent  with 
the  Beformation  settlement  or  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown.  If  the 
Crown  gave  to  these  really  spiritual  courts  of  the  Established  Church 
coercive  jurisdiction,  it  would  still  remain  the  right  of  the  Crown 
Eto  set  the  temporal  courts  to  work^  by  mandttmus,  prohibition^  or  the 
like,  to  restrain  the  ecclesiastical  courts  from  excess  of  jurisdiction, 
or  to  insist  on  their  exercising  their  jarisdiction  by  due  processes  of 
law.  And,  of  course,  if  the  final  spiritual  court  were  to  give  a  decision 
which  appeared  to  the  authorities  of  the  State  subversive  of  the 
Reformation  settlement — if  it  allowed  the  performance  of  the  services 
in  a  language  not  understanded  of  the  people,  or  sanctioned  some 
doctrine  abolished  in  the  existing  formularies,  or  re-eetablished  an 
(obligation  to  go  to  confession — it  would  be  always  possible  for  the 
State^  by  any  machinery  it  thought  fit,  to  require  the  re*hearing  of 
the  case,  and  to  intimate  that  persistence  in  the  decision  arrived  at 
would  constitute,  in  the  opinion  of  the  legal  authorities,  a  breach  of 
the  fundamental  compact  between  Church  and  State,  and  imperil  the 
Establishment. 

I  am  far  from  supposing  that  any  such  a  settlement  as  has  been 
suggested  is  near  at  hand.  For  the  present,  those  who  are  jasUy 
jealous  for  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Church  must  make  the  best 
of  what  really  spiritually  authoritative  decisions  they  can  obtain.  We 
should  be  in  a  better  position  to-day  if  more  deference  had  been  shown 
to  the  decisions  of  the  Lambeth  judgment  given  by  the  late  Arch* 
bishop  in  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  s  case — annoying  as  some  of  them 
^med  in  some  details  of  ritual  It  is,  indeed,  to  be  hoped  that  a 
Im  spirit  of  obedience  will  be  sho?m  to  the  decisions  of  the  two 
archbishops  in  the  immediate  future.  Such  deci&ons  as  they  now 
offer  to  give,  short  of  having  final  authority,  may  have  the  strongest 
poesible  claim  upon  obedience  as  ad  interivi  regulations  freely  given 
by  the  archbishops  in  the  exercise  of  their  spiritual  responsibility. 
But  of  course  the  weakness  of  any  court  which  lacks  coercive  authority 
is  that  one  or  two  unreasonable  men — or  men  with  those  hypercritical 
consciences  which  form  one  of  the  troubles  of  modern  life,  and  re- 
sult in  conduct  closely  akin  to  wilfulness — may  destroy  their  influence 
and  prestige.  And,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  the  evil  of  the 
present  confused  condition  is  that  the  element  of  unreasonableness  in 
the  Church  attains  a  prominence  which,  under  any  tolerable  system  of 
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spiritual  government,  would  be  denied  it.  It  is  certainly  not  extremistEr 
of  any  kind  who  would  be  the  gainers  from  a  proper  reoonstitution  oif 
spiritual  authority.  There  is  a  general  idea  that  the  Church  of 
England  is  made  up  of  contending  parties  kept  together  by  the* 
*  Establishment.  In  the  deepest  sense  1  believe  the  opposite  of  this  is 
true.  There  might  be  a  falling  off  to  right  or  left  if  the  restraint  of 
EstabUshmeut  were  removed.  There  would  certainly  be  some  hot  and 
difficult  moments.  But  the  silent  moderate  majority  would  assume 
their  proper  position  of  importance  and  hold  the  Church  together. 
For  in  the  main,  as  I  do  most  profoundly  believe,  the  paralysia  of 
proper  spiritaal  authority  pushes  into  prominence  all  extravaganoee, 
and  conceals  the  vast  amount  of  agreement  in  essentiabj  and 
legitimate  agreement  to  differ  on  minor  points,  which  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  the  characteristic  spirit  of  the  Church  of  England. 

In  this  paper  I  have  been  confining  my  attention  to  judicial 
authority.  And  yet  it  is  impossible  to  close  without  a  word  on 
legislative  authority  also.  The  principles  cf  the  Reformation  settle* 
ment  are,  I  indeed  trust,  to  be  permanent.  The  details  cannot  be. 
No  Eociety  can  live  vigorously  without  requiring  to  readjust  its 
regulations  in  detail.  The  Church  of  England  drags  on  its  way  with 
rubrics  dating  from  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  when 
practices,  conditions,  and  needs  were  utterly  unlike  what  they  are  now. 
Authority  is  claimed,  and  in  my  opinion  legitimately,  for  a  rubric 
requiring  a  certain  number  of  communicants  at  every  celebration  of 
Holy  Communion.  But  not  very  far  off  it  is  another  rubric  to  which 
nobody  even  professes  to  give  heed — a  rubric  requiring  every  one  to 
give  notice  the  day  before  he  comes  to  Communion.  Yet  the  con- 
fessed fact  that  so  many  of  our  rubrics  are  out  of  date  goes  some  way  to 
invalidate  the  force  of  others  which  it  is  desired  to  enforce.  We 
must  surely  have  some  practical  raeasure  of  self-government — of 
legislative  as  well  as  judicial  authority,  allowed  to  the  Church.  Yet 
if  this  power  is  to  be  allowed  us,  we  must  not  be  content  with  its 
revival  under  the  forms  with  which  imperialist  and  feudal  and  Tudor 
days  have  incrusted  the  government  of  the  Church.  The  true 
spirit  of  our  age  directs  our  attention  back  to  the  primitive  con- 
stitutional and  representative  idea  of  Church  government.  We  hardly 
realise  how  sadly  we  all  lose — bishops  and  presbjters  and  laity — from 
not  taking  our  share  in  the  government  of  the  Church  on  some 
truly  representative  and  constitutional  method.  We  are  weary  of 
debating  societies — Church  congresses  and  Diocesan  conferences.  We 
miss  the  healthy  discipline  of  co-operative  government.  We  must 
not  rest  till  in  our  parishes,  our  dioceses,  our  provinces,  and  our  national 
Church  as  a  whole,  bishops  and  presbjters  and  laity — truly  so  called, 
not  merely  residents  or  ratepayers — are  duly  co-ordinated  in  a  systenb 
of  really  representative  government.  We  must  not  rest  till  to 
Church  synods  thus  duly  reconstituted  some  real  measure  of  govern- 
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aental  authority  has  been  granted.  Here,  again,  the  sapremacy  of 
be  Crown  could  be  guarded,  nnder  Establishment,  by  an  application 
i>f  the  system  of  devolution  which  Parliament  has  already  largely 
adopted.  Let  the  decisions  of  the  Church  legislature  He  on  the  tables 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  if  anything  revolutionary  of  the 
€8tabliBhed  order  be  enpposed  to  be  involved  in  them,  let  Parliament 
petition  the  Queen  to  withhold  her  assent. 

Bat  this  reconstitution  of  legislative  bodies  is  a  district  of  reform 
not  touched  upon  in  the  Declaration  of  the  English  Church  Union,  a 
district,  moreover,  in   support   of  which  it   would  perhaps  be  found 
necessary  to  appeal  in  different  quarters.     I  must  content  myself  with 
having  barely  alluded  to  it.     I  know  that  the  reforms  in  our  present 
ecclesiastical  methods  here  suggested  are  deep  and  difficult  of  execu- 
tion*    But  I  am  sure  that,  if  carried  into  effect,  they  would  not  be 
found  to  work  in  the  exclusive  interest  of  any  one  party,  or  for  the 
abolition  of  anything  so  much  as  of  eccentricity  and  lawlessness  of  every 
kind.    It  is  surely  trUe  that  the  best  statesmanship  has  very  often  the 
boldest  aim.     We  Englishmen  must  have  the  courage  to  look  steadily 
at  ideals  and  principles,     **  Jerusalem  which  is  above  is  free,  which  is 
our  mother " — so  wrote   St.  Paul,   and  it  wag  with  a  true  instinct 
that  second-century  texts  of  the  New  Testament  glossed  his  utterance 
with  the  added  words,  '*  that  ia  Holy  Church  which  we  have  confessed.'* 
The  spiritual  and  heavenly  freedom  of  the  Holy  Church  means  many 
things,  but  in  part   it  means  the   liberty  of  the  Church  to  exercise 
those    legislative    and    judicial    functions  over   her    members    with 
which  Christ  endowed  her.     If  the  Eugliah    Church    will    be    true 
to  her   **  liberty/'  and   will  correspond  to   the    purpose   of  God   in 
the  living  present,  surely  she  has  an   inspiring  prospect— a  future  as 
glorious  as   that  of  the   Euglish  race.     She  maintains  the   Catholic 
etructure,  and  creed,  and  eacramental  system,  and  discipline  of  the 
ancient  Church,  and  at  the  same  time  she  continually  claims  the  right 
to  purify  and   recall  and   simplify  the  development  which  time  has 
brought  with  it  on  the  basis  of  an  appeal  to  Scripture ;  she  retains 
the  traditional  priesthood  and  episcopate,  yet  she  severely  limits  their 
authority  by  a  wide  and  generous  recognition  of  individual  liberty. 
This  sort  of  ideal — the  ideal  which  cannot  be  so  well  described  as  by 
the  phrase  Liberal  Catholicism — corresponds,  as  nothing  else  cou]d 
correspond,  to  the  moral  needs  of  our  great  race  and  of  the  larger 
world.     Bat  if  the  English   Church   is  to  realise  her  vocation,  she 
must  regain  in  some  adequate  measure  the  normal  functions  of  govern- 
ment and  discipline,  without  which  no  society  can  prosper  or  subsist 
healthily,  and  it  is,  I  believe,  quite  impossible  that  these  should  be 
regained  on  any  other  basis  than  a  frank  recogoition  of  those  inalien* 
«Ue  spiritual  powers  with  which  Christ  endowed  the  Church  and  the 
episcopate  as  a  whole  and  in  every  part 
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[PON  nothing  do  we  oongratnlate  onnelves  bo  mnoh  at  present  a» 
on  the  extraordinary  prosperity  of  the  conntry.  Business  wa» 
never  better,  we  are  told  on  all  hands,  nntil  we  are  bonnd  to  believe 
the  statement  tme.  Yet  when  we  oome  to  examine  sndi  indications 
and  facts  as  are  available,  it  is  not  eaety  to  discover  why  the  United 
Kingdom  should  be  floarishing  in  its  commerce  or  augmenting  its 
realised  wealth.  There  are  two  principal  sources  of  new  wealihi  the 
foreign  trade  and  the  mineral,  agricultural,  and  pastoral  domestic 
industries.  A  country's  wealth,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  is  not  increased 
by  an  enlargement  of  its  purely  domestic  expenditure — ^the  expendi- 
ture of  the  people  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  Government.  Indi- 
viduals or  corporations  may  be  enriched  by  the  freer  spending  of  the 
nation,  but  the  sum  of  its  wealth  is  not  necessarily  augmented  by 
the  fact  that  its  women  wear  three  gowns  a  season  instead  of  two 
and  its  men  five  suits  in  the  year  instead  of  four. 

Tested  by  such  statistics  as  the  Board  of  Trade  supplies  us  mtb 
the  nation  does  not  appear  to  be  better  off  in  essential  wealth  now 
than  it  was  some  five-and-twenty  years  ago.  Our  foreign  commerce  ia 
larger  on  the  import  side  alone.  There  have  been  nine  years  since 
1874  when  the  value  of  the  British  and  Irish  produce  exported  was 
larger  than  it  was  last  year,  and  ten  years  wherein  the  export  of 
domestic  and  foreign  or  colonial  produce  taken  together  exceeded  last 
yearns.  We  sent  a  higher  value  of  our  own  productions  out  of  the- 
:Sngdom  in  1881,  1882,  and  1883,  and  again  in  1888  to  1891 
inclusive  than  we  did  last  year  or  in  1897.  Surely  this  can  scarcely  be 
called  progress  of  a  kind  to  leave  us  scope  for  boasting.  It  is  usual 
to  say  that  prices  account  for  the  stagnation  thus  disclosed,  but  that 
is  not  quite  the  case.     Prices  have  shrunk,  but  not  to  the  extent,  in 
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recent  years  at  least,  some  people  would  Have  ns  believe*  Ther^ 
has  been  a  decline  in  tHe  export  prices  of  beer,  butter,  cheese,  ooals^ 
cotton  piece  goods,  linen  manufactures^  iron  of  various  sorte,  steel, 
copper,  lead,  zinc,  tin,  and  in  woollen  fabrics  over  the  longer  period, 
but  on  the  past  five  years  the  reduction  has  neither  been  great  nor 
nmv#rsal,  and  in  moat  infitances  it  has  been  compensated  for  by  the 
lower  prices  given  for  materials  imported.  Imports,  however,  have 
not  declined  or  stagnated  in  value  in  anything  like  the  same  pro- 
portion or  to  the  same  degree  as  exports,  and  last  year  they  reached 
the  unprecedented  total  of  £470,604,000.  Measured  by  our  capacitrf 
to  import,  indeed,  the  prosperity  of  the  country  was  never  equal  ta 
what  it  is  now,  and  that  ia  all  right  and  proper  provided  we  export 
with  equal  energy.  But  we  have  not  been  doing  this  of  late,  and  it 
will  be  necessary  to  examiue  presently  the  sources  from  which  our 
power  to  pay  for  these  large  imports  are  drawn. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  look  at  agriculture.  Do  the  statistics  in  regard 
to  it  prove  that  the  wealth  of  the  nation  must  be  on  the  increase  ? 
I  am  afraid  not  Looking  back  over  the  same  period  of  time,  187t> 
to  1897  inclusive,  I  find  that  the  area  under  cereal  crops  has  fallen 
from  11,399,000  acres  in  the  former  year  to  8,890,000  in  the  latter 
for  the  three  whole  kingdoms,  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channel 
Islands  taken  together.  *'  That  is  all  right  though,"  the  optimist 
aaaertB,  "  competition  5f  American,  Indian  and  Colonial  grain  growers 
haa  obliged  our  home  farmers  to  turn  their  attention  to  grazing,  and 
some  at  least  of  what  has  been  lost  in  wheat  growing  and  other  arable 
land  win  be  found  under  pasture."  Well,  in  that  case  we  ought  to 
see  a  great  increase  in  the  nation's  flocks  and  herds,  but  it  is  not  so* 
Apparently  the  number  of  horses  haa  risen  250,000  in  the  period, 
and  in  cattle  the  increase  has  been  about  850,000 — both  classes  of 
animals  increasingly  dependent  on  foreign  food  products — but  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  sheep  has  been  about  3,000,000.  Some  of 
the  land  abandoned  for  wheat  and  other  cereals,  but  not  much,  has 
been  devoted  to  root  crops — turnips,  potatoes,  mangolds,  &c. — but  the 
greater  part  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  the  condition  of  permanent 
pastures,  and  the  result  has  not  been  any  important  increase  in  the 
agricultural  wealth  of  the  country^  This "  view  is  confirmed  by  the 
ttnnnal  valuations  for  income  tax  under  schedule  **  B,'*  "  occupation  of 
land,  &c.,"  which  have  not  made  any  progress  in  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century*  Here,  in  short,  is  nearly  complete  stagnation  if  not  some- 
thing of  decay. 

If  neither  our  exports  of  British  or  Irish  produce  nor  any  increasd^ 
in  our  agricultural  wealth  form  the  basis  of  the  existing  remarkable 
and  extraordinary  prosperity  of  the  country's  industries,  whence  can 
it  come  ?  Perhaps  minerals  furnish  it.  Unfortunately  they  do  not. 
We  mine  and  export,  as  well  as  consume,  much  more  of  our  coal  than 
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we  did,  are,  in  fact,  getting  qnit  of  this  part  of  onr  stored  riches  as 
last  as  we  possibly  can ;  bat  our  export  of  natiye  copper,  tin,  lead, 
and  silfrer  has  serioasly  declined,  and  so  has  onr  output  of  iron  ore. 
The  nation  makes,  on  the  average,  folly  as  much  pig-iron  as  ever, 
and  has  recently  been  making  rather  more  than  usual,  but  much  of  it 
is  the  product  of  foreign  ores.  Our  imports  of  iron  ore,  for  example, 
amounted  to  only  459,000  tons  in  1875,  but  they  rose  to  4,031,000 
tons  in  1881,  and  averaged  5,623,000  tons  in  the  three  years  ended 
December  31  last.  It  follows  that  our  native  minerals — apart  from 
<X)al — are  not  now  a  substantial  agent  in  creating  the  proBperity  in 
which  the  nation  rejoices,  and  we  may  as  well  give  up  the  search  in 
this  direction  ;  it  lands  us  always  in  disappointment. 

<<  But  the  country  is  very  prosperous."  Yep,  that  is  to  say  it  has 
now  no  more  paupers  than  formerly  to  feed,  though  they  cost  much 
more,  and  its  banks  are  bursting  with  deposits,  represented  per  contra 
hj  loans  and  advances,  and  it  is  spending  right  royally  on  all  hands; 
but  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  part,  at  least,  of  this  spending  consists, 
in  the  unconscious  dissipation  of  wealth  amassed  in  former  years  by 
true  prosperity  and  thrift.  If  our  export  business  is  stagnant,  or 
merely  Sedntly  and  fitfully  progressive ;  if  neither  our  own  dependencies 
nor  our  foreign  customers  are  increasing  their  demand  for  our  goods, 
while  we  order  from  them  more  and  more  lavishly  every  year,  how  is 
the  account^  to  be  squared  except  by  a  loss  of  part  of  our  accumula- 
tions ?  Sir  Bobert  Giffen,  in  an  able  and  interesting  paper  read 
before  the  Statistical  Society  last  January,  estimated  that  we  received 
every  year  from  our  investments  abroad  about  £90,000,000 ;  from  our 
shipping  about  £70,000,000 ;  and  from  commissions  on  foreign  busi- 
ness about  £18,000,000;  or  a  total  of  £178,000,000.  Were  this 
estimate  approximately  true  we  might  spend  away  comfortably  enough; 
but  I  find  no  evidence  anywhere  to  support  the  assumption  that  our 
investments  and  services  rendered  abroad  are  of  anything  like  this 
annual  value.  Or,  rather,  our  investments  may  be  worth  nearly 
£90,000,000  a  year  to  us,  but  the  earnings  of  our  shipping  and  com- 
mission businesses  are  certainly  not  together  equal  to  £88,000,000  a 
year.  The  total  tonnage  of  British  vessels  entered  and  cleared  with 
cargoes  in  1897  was  only  53,440,000  tons.  Assume,  as  is  the  fact, 
that  we  earn  much  money  in  the  carrying  trade  done  by  our  ships  for 
other  countries  between  ports  outside  the  Kingdom,  and  that  we 
possess  important  pecuniary  interests  in  the  shipping  of  other  nations, 
as  we  likewise  do — notably  in  that  of  Norway — still  we  must  estimate 
that  the  earnings  would  have  to  be  all  over  £1  per  ton  net  per  annum 
for  the  entire  mercantile  marine  which  we  own  or  in  which  we  have 
an  interest,  before  the  annual  income  of  £70,000,000  could  be  drawn 
from  it.  Our  average  tonual  profit  cannot  be  half  that  amount  from 
this  source,  judging  by  the  poor  returns  made  by  all  our  great  unsub- 
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aidised  steamahip  lines*  Iq  the  same  way  the  amooDt  of  the 
oomnuasioDs  earned  by  oa  appears  to  be  exaggerated  by  Sir  Robert, 
and  the  whole  of  this  portion  of  his  estimate  is  so  much  a  matter  o! 
pure  goesswork  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  analyse  it  farther. 

We  may^  however,  grant  at  once  that  the  spending  resonrces  of 
this  coantry  are  aogmented  to  an  important  degree  every  year  by  the 
interest,  &c.,  we  receive  from  abroad.  A  competent  Australian 
statistician,  Mr.  B.  L.  Naah»  has  computed  that  £15,000,000  per 
annnm  comes  to  ns  from  that  qnarter,  including  payments  to  oolonial 
absentees.  In  my  opinion  at  least  .130,000,000  per  annum  more  is 
drawn  from  India^  on  one  head  or  another,  and  probably  another 
£0^000,000  comes  to  as  from  the  farther  East,  including  China  and 
Japan.  The  United  States,  when  most  in  debt  to  ns,  may  have  sent 
OS  on  dl  counts  as  much  as  £30,000^000  per  annum,  and  now,  per- 
hapSj  remit  £20,000,000,  including  payments  to  their  citizens  livings 
abroad  \  while  the  utmost  Canada  can  be  put  down  for  is  £4,000,000.. 
We  also  receive,  perhaps,  £7,000,000  all  told  from  South  Africa,  or 
may  do  so  this  year,  and  have,  of  coarse,  innumerable  smaller  interests 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  balanced,  however,  to  some  extent  by  our 
own  important  tourist  and  absentee  payments. 

Sir  II,  GifTen's  estimate  under  this  head  is  therefore  much  nearer 
the  truth  than  the  others  he  makes,  although  stitl  an  exaggerated  one  ; 
but  it  will  be  noted  that  I  have  spcken  of  our  dividend  and  interest 
receipts  from  the  United  States  as  being  smaller  now  than  they 
formerly  were.  There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  of  that  fact,  and  in  this 
redaction  lies  the  key  to  part  of  the  mystery  of  our  apparent  pros- 
perity. For  at  least  nine  months  past  the  people  of  this  country  have 
been  selling  back  to  the  American  people  the  securities  they  have  held, 
often  for  many  years.  At  first  the  selling  did  not  much  touch  the 
national  income  from  foreign  investments,  because  what  was  Eold 
generally  paid  no  dividend  or  interest.  All  that  happened  in  the 
cade  of  these  sales  was  a  release  and  return  of  part  of  the  capital 
originally  sunk  by  investors  here  in  trans-Atlantic  fiecnrities.  The 
American  people  took  home  discredited  or  depreciated  bonds  or  shares 
in  payment  for  the  wheat  they  had  sold  to  us  and  other  European 
nations  at  high  prices,  and  the  sellers  of  these  securities  on  this  side 
foand  themselves  possessed  of  money  to  reinvest  or  ppend.  They 
were  momentarily  better  off  as  to  cash  or  the  command  over  bankers' 
credits  than  they  had  been  before  the  transaction.  But  latterly  the 
wiling  has  extended  to  all  sorts  of  interest  and  dividend  bearing 
securities,  some  of  which,  it  is  reported,  have  been  held  here  since  the 
Civil  War.  These  sales  have  equally  placed  those  who  effected  them 
in  fundPj  but  have  also  docked  them  of  income ;  or,  to  put  it  another 
way,  have  reduced  the  liabiUtiea  of  the  American  nation  for  interest 
and  dividends  payable  in  London.      Adding  the  reduction  thus  effected 
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to  the  large  amoants  lost  by  the  British  pablio  in  Amerioaa  breweiy, 
land-jobbing,  and  indnstrial  investmentB  within  the  past  decade,  I 
oompute  that  the  nation  is  altogether  poorer  in  income  to-day  in 
this  one  direction  than  it  was  even  eight  years  ago  by  some  £10|000,000 
sterling. 

Bat,  and  in  oonseqaence  of  these  realisations,  there  is  jost  now  much 
more  of  what  I  may  call  detached  and  unemployed  wealth  in  ciicoli^ 
tion ;  and  accordingly  the  banks  and  many  private  individuals  aie  in 
a  position  to  lend  increased  assistance  to  all  descriptions  of  new 
enterprises,  while  those  with  a  taste  for  gambling  may  frequently  have 
the  means  with  which  to  gratify  it  to  a  greater  extent  than  usual 
In  the  mass  this  returned  money  looks  like  new  wealth,  and  it  pro- 
motes a  certain  recklessness  of  mood,  even  in  the  highest  financial 
quarters,  which  may  end  in  considerable  mischief  if  not  checked  in 
time.  As  a  whole  the  nation  is  really  poorer  than  it  was  a  year  ago, 
poorer  both  in  income  and  available  resources,  but  individuals  have 
more  to  play  with  and  have  been  vigorously  amusiog  themselves  on 
the  Stock  Exchange,  or  by  throwing  the  loaded  dice  of  the  compauy 
promoter. 

Some  portion  of  this  released  capital  is  unquestionably  getting 
Kpent — ^in  new  houses,  in  new  machinery,  in  little  extravagances  and 
indu^nces  of  all  sorts,  and  thus  it  contributes  to  the  movement  and 
increased  production  of  commodities,  now  delighting  the  hearts  of 
traders  and  manufacturers  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  So  £Bir  as  that 
is  the  case  our  present  industrial  prosperity  is  a  fleeting,  and  perhaps 
dangerous,  incident  in  the  nation's  history,  unless  it  is  supplemented 
4ind  followed  up  by  a  general  revival  of  our  foreign  business,  of  which 
there  is  as  yet  no  distinct  promise.  Clearly,  however,  the  whole  of 
our  manufacturing  bustle  is  not  caused  by  this  incidental  return  of 
-capital  to  England  from  the  United  States  or  anywhere  else.  It  is 
too  extensive  and  sustained  to  be  so  fortuitously  produced,  and  the 
qaestion  is -still,  whence  comes  the  real  and  abiding  impulse  ? 

Mainly,  in  my  opinion,  from  the  extravagant  expenditure,  and 
especially  the  extravagant  naval  expenditure,  of  the  Government. 
Other  minor  influences  there  may  be,  such  as  the  high  prices  of  public 
securities,  which  cause  banks  to  possess  enlarged  power  to  grant  credit 
to  their  customers,  and  the  increased  capital  outlay  of  our  railways, 
all  of  which  have  more  or  less  caught  the  general  fever ;  but  the  main 
source  of  the  steady  expansion  in  our  industrial  activity,  and  of  the 
apparently  remarkable  progress  of  the  nation's  prosperity,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  naval  and  general  armaments  programme  of  the  present 
Administration. 

Many  of  those  who  dissent  from  this  view  may  think  to  entrench 
themselves  by  pointing  to  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  world's 
8Dpt)ly  of  gold,  and  ascribe  to^  that  the  extraordinary  flush  of  pros- 
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perity  exhibited  by  the  country's  ixidastries.     I  do  not  for  a  moment 
mah  to  deny  the  potency  of  gold  as  a  etimulant  of  speculation^     It 
iias  been  this  in  the  present  instance^  but  nothing  more.     At  no  point 
-htm  it  sensibly  broadened  our  trade  or  increased  foreign  demand  for 
onr  prodnctiona,  still  less  has  it  strengthened  the  cash  reserves  upon 
which  our  stapendous  syetem  of  banking  credit  rests.     The  statistics 
•of  the  metaVa  movements,  so  far  as  regards  Eogland^  support  the 
argument  for  extravagance,  and  point  to  the  loss  of  capital  with  which 
we  have  been  dealing,  rather  than  back  up  those  who  would  ascribe 
our  present   prosperity  to  an  abundance  of  gold.     In  the   past  five 
years  the  total  imports  of  this  metal  in  excess  of  exports  have  been, 
aocording  to  the   Board  of  Trade   returns,   about  £28,000,000,   yet 
within  this  period   the  bullion  reserve  of  the  Bank  of   England  has 
ehrank  about    £20,000,000    from  its   highest  point    in  Jane   1896. 
Perhaps  the    Custom    House  statistics    of   bullion    are   not    strictly 
accurate.     They  are  not,  however,  nowadays  very  far  wrong,  and  if 
theee  two  sums  added  together  imply  that  something  like  £50,000,000 
of  gold  has  been  used  up  in  sastaining  our  prosperity,  where  has  it 
gone  ?     Some  of  it  has  doubtless  passed  into  circulation,  in  answer  to 
the  increased  industrial  demand  for  cash  to  pay  wages  and  to  meet 
the  consequent  enlarged  expenditure   of  the  working  classes.     Bat 
probably  the  excess  imports  of  the  metal  have  mostly  disappeared  in 
our  arta  and  manufactures*     How    much    these   absorb  each   year 
cannot  be  exactly  estimated,  but  the  amount  is  probably  above  rather 
than  below  £5,000,000,  and  it  has  lately  been  a  rapidly  expanding 
amount.     All  the  excess  imports  of  bullion  may,  therefore,  very  well 
have  gone  in  this  direction,  and  over  and  above  the  country  has  lost, 
or  the  Bank  of  England  has  lost,  upwards  of  £20^000,000  by  export 
and  absorption  in  the  circulation.     Whatever  views  we  take,  it  is 
clear  that  the  new  supplies   of   gold   have  done  nothing  more  than 
ts  implied  in  this  increased  circulation  to  enlarge  the  base  on  which 
our  credit  system  rests*     They  have  benefited  the  world,  perhaps,  and 
have  enabled  us  to  meet  our  extravagant  bills  abroad  with  greater  ease 
than  we  otherwise  could  have  done,  but  in  no  other  sense  have  they 
as  yet  contributed  appreciably  to  stimulate  our  commerce  except  on 
the  import  side.     We  have  bought  so  much  that  not  merely  foreign 
securities  owned  by  us  have  been  sold  and  exported  to  pay  our  bills, 
but  an  increasing  foreign  demand    has    been   created    for  the  gold 
reaching  our  shores  from  the  mines.     Last  year  the  enormous  sum  of 
^moat  £44,000,000  was  imported,   and  we   exported    again    nearly 
187,000,000.     Nor  wae  that  the  whole  tale.     About  £6,500,000  of 
Aostralian  gold,  on  its  way  here  to  pay  the  interest  doe  to  us  on  the 
Australian  debt,  was  intercepted  and  sent  direct  to  San  Francisco  to 
belp  to  pay  our  corn  bills. 

All  over  the  world,  probably  enough,  the  gold  fever  and  the  enlarged 
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supplies  of  the  metal  it  brings  have  swollen  oat  speculation  and  to  • 
certain  extent  aogmented  genuine  business.  Bat  the  effects  at  home 
are  not  visible  in  either  increased  banking  resources  or  in  a  much 
enlarged  supply  of  floating  capital.  It  is  not  from  gold  or  other 
imports  that  we  have  obtained  the  most  substantial  part  of  the  prosperity 
of  which  we  now  boast.  I  seek  elsewhere  for  the  real  source,  and  find 
it  mainly  and  primaiily  in  the  Government  spendiogs.  To  realise  how 
enormous  these  are  we  must  go  back  a  little  and  look  at  the  figures 
of  fifteen  to  twenty  years  ago.  In  the  five  years  ended  March  3),. 
1883,  the  total  naval  and  military  expenditure  of  the  Oovemmeni 
aggregated  rather  leas  than  £132^000,000,  excladlng  the  cost  of  South 
African  and  Egyptian  campaigns,  and  sandry  other  unusual  items  like* 
the  dole  to  India  on  account  of  Lord  LyttDn's  Afghan  war.  In  the 
next  quinquennium  the  total  rose  to  £149,000,000,  again  exclusive  of 
the  £9«500,000  spent  under  the  alarmist  ''  vote  of  credit "  in  188&, 
and  other  items  outside  the  regular  expenditure.  I  bdlieve,  by  the 
way,  this  vote  of  credit  to  have  been  the  starting-point  in  the  present 
system  of  demented  extravagance.  When  our  spendthrifts  found  that 
the  nation  acquiesced  so  readily  in  the  most  outrageous  demands, 
enlarged  ideas  took  possession  of  their  minds,  and  a  systematic 
agitation  was  commenced  of  which  we  now  see  the  consequences 
in  a  naval  and  military  expenditure  approaching  £45,000,000  per 
annum. 

Coming  to  the  next  five  years  ending  with  March  31,  1893,  we 
find  that  the  total  outlay  for  military  and  naval  purposes  had  come 
to  exceed  £169,000,000,  and  in  the  five  years  ended  March  31,  1898, 
it  rose  to  £193,500,000.  The  difference  between  the  total  for  the 
period  1889  to  1893  inclusive  and  that  for  the  five  years  ended  with 
March  31,  1898,  was  £24,000,000,  but  between  the  period"  187» 
and  1883  and  the  last  five  years  dealt  with  it  was  upwards  of 
£60,000,000.  That  is  to  say,  an  average  of  at  least  £12,000,000 
per  annum  more  is  now  being  paid  away  by  the  Gk)vemment, 
principally  for  naval  construction  and  armament  purposes,  than 
was  the  case  fifteen  years  ago;  nay,  it  is  much  more  than  that,, 
if  we  take  the  most  recent  year,  for  the  total  cost  of  the  army  and 
navy  as  recently  as  1880  was  only  £25,000,000,  whereas  in  the  last 
financial  year  for  which  we  have  completed  accounts  it  was  £42,000,000 ; 
in  the  year  now  closed  it,  as  I  have  just  said,  approaches  £45,000,000, 
supplementary  estimates  included.  In  other  words,  we  are  now  spend- 
ing nearly  £20,000,000  a  year  more,  mainly  on  armaments,  than  w& 
did  as  recently  as  1880,  we  might  say  as  recently  as  1883,  and  the 
prospect  is  of  a  larger  outlay  still,  for  in  the  game  of  beggar  my 
neighbour  now  being  played  by  nation  against  nation  the  stakea 
mount  without  limit,  and  extravagance  swells  with  feeding. 

All  this  excess  money,  except  perhaps  a  million  or  two  going  ixh 
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additional  pay  and  peosions/  is  used  to  stimulate  the  iron,  steel,  and 
allied  indastrieB  of  the  country.  Steel  makers  flourish  upon  it,  the 
Ehipbailding  yards  are  kept  prosperous  by  it,  carpenters,  workers  in 
brass,  sail  makers,  founders  of  guns,  all  industries  connected  with  the 
l^uilding  and  furnishmg  out  of  ships  of  war  and  with  the  equipping 
of  those  who  man  them,  have  had  ttese  millions  poured  into  them, 
and  the  consequence  is  an  appearance  of  prosperity  throughout  the 
<x>untry  whicJi  the  foreign  trade  of  the  nation  gires  no  cluo  to*  The 
working  classes  have  much  more  to  spend*  llailway  earnings  are 
eloquent  of  abundant  trade  and  a  population  wealthy  enough  to  be 
able  to  travel  more.  Butcher,  baker,  spinner,  weaver,  all  feel  the 
flow  of  so  much  "  wealth  "  from  the  Exchequer  fountain  whose  supply 
seems  exhaustless. 

What,  perhaps,  makes  the  extravagance  of  the  Government  all  the 
more  remarkable  in  its  stimulating  results  is  the  fact  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  this  oatpour  of  money  ia  supplied  from  capital,  just  as 
is  the  case  with  the  railways  themselves.  I  have  said  that  the  nation 
iias  been  living  on  its  capital,  selling  its  securities  in  order  to  pay  for 
bread,  and  the  Government  is  doing  the  same  thing,  only  in  another 
way,  Look  at  the  death  duties.  The  Imperial  portion  of  them 
amounts  to  about  £ll,()00,UOO  a  year,  and  all  this  money  represents 
levies  upon  capital.  Estates  of  deceased  persons  are  shorn  of  certain 
percentages  before  they  are  handed  over  to  the  heirs,  such  percentages 
lessening  the  capital  they  receive.  The  money  thus  obtained  helps 
the  Government  on  its  riotous  way,  and  makes  life  easy  for  it  amid 
its  waste.  Not  only  is  it  capital  the  Government  thus  receives  to 
;spend,  but  frequently  capital  represented  by  jTercentages  upon  exces- 
sive market  values.  In  other  words,  the  Exchequer  receives  a  larger 
«am  from  a  deceaaed  estate  consisting  of  Consols  valued  at  110  than 
<it  would  do  if  the  stock  had  been  only  at  100,  Multiply  this 
•example  by  the  thousands  of  instances  in  which  securities  must  now 
he  taken  as  worth  10,  20,  and  sometimes  oO  per  cent  more  than  they 
^ere  before  the  stimulating  effects  of  Government  extravagance  were 
•fijt,  and  one  can  at  once  comprehend  how  exceedingly  flimsy  the 
4>Afiis  may  be  on  which  the  national  prosperity  and  Government  abun- 
<lanco  now  alike  stand.  It  is  money  easy  come  by  and  easy  gone, 
^nd  this  portion  of  the  public  wealth  affords  a  curious  example  of  the 

*  Haw  Uttle  of  tbo  money  can  hare  logltimatolj  gone  io  pay  and  clothing  for 
ooal  troojys  is  dUclosied  bj  the  followitig  questioa  and  answer  in  the  Uouse 
..  ^  ^liimoiis  on  March  2  : 

*'i^i^C.  Dilke  a.-ked  the  Under  StoreUrj  for  War  what  was  the  Ftrongtb  of  the 
flog  alar  Army,  Army  Reserve,  and  MUitia  together,  on  the  1st  day  of  Januarj  1899  a» 
*com|)ared  with  the  numbers  on  the  Ist  davof  January  1895. 

**  Mr,  P.  WUliams  said  that  on  tho  1st  of  January  1895  the  strength  of  the  Regular 
Arniy  waa  213,555,  and  on  the  Ist  of  January  1899  it  wus  222.373.  On  the  same  date 
in  1895  the  Array  Reserve  was  82.804,  and  in  1899  it  waj  7SJ98.  Tbc  Militia  was 
112,541  in  1895  and  107,753  in  1899.    The  total  in  1895  was  405,900,  and  in  1899 
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way  in  which  "  good  credit "  and  '^  favoDrable  markets "  may  some^ 
times  help  credit-users  to  eat  Dp  capital. 

But  put  on  one  side  the  sonrces  whence  the  present  Gk>yemmaDt 
draws  its  supplies  of  money,  and  try  to  imagine  what  the  steady  ont- 
pouring  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  millions  of  additional  money,  tiie 
product  of  taxation,  every  year  must  mean  in  the  way  of  a  stimnloa 
to  industrial  production.  We  talk  of  the  waste  of  the  foreign 
*^  bounty  system "  as  applied  to  sugar,  shipping,  and  other  petted 
industries,  but  what  are  all  of  these  doles  compared  to  this  grandly 
Imperial  extravagance  of  ours  ?  We  build  ships  one  year  that  ar» 
out  of  fashion  next,  *'  like  a  lady's  bonnet/'  Sir  William  Haroonrt 
once  said. 

These  ships  and  their  equipment  cost  from  £400,000  to  £1,000,009 
each,  and  the  more  of  them  we  build  the  more  we  want,  until  our 
harbours  may  be  said  to  be  getting  choked  by  the  number  of  nnem> 
pbyable  and  rusting  hulks  they  have  to  provide  berths  for.  But 
their  production  gives  a  splendid  and  lasting  fillip  to  our  *'  heavy " 
industries  and  to  the  bulky  goods  traffic  of  our  railways,  and  the 
millions  disbursed  in  salaries,  wages,  dividends,  railway  freights^ 
commissions,  &c.,  flow  abroad  over  the  land  like  a  fertilising  river^ 
waking  trade  up  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other.  No  wonder 
''  business  was  never  better,"  no  wonder  that  Lancashire  operatives 
want  to  strike  for  more  wages,  and  that  brewers  cannot  get  numej 
fast  enough  to  extend  their  businesses. 

But  let  anything  happen  to  give  a  bad  shock  to  credit,  and  where 
would  this  fertilising  river  be  ?  Some  of  the  strongest  sources  o£ 
revenue  we  have  must,  in  that  event,  decline  at  once  in  fruitf nlnees* 
Then  the  Government  must  either  borrow  to  maintain  its  present 
scale  of  expenditure,  or  cease  to  give  out  orders.  In  the  latter  event 
an  industrial  crisis  must  ensue,  and  the  probability  is  that  rather  tdian 
face  this,  intimidated  by  the  consequences  of  its  own  folly,  the 
Government  of  the  day  would  prefer  to  rush  to  the  usurer  in  order  to 
keep  things  going  and  prevent  a  collapse.  Thus  our  present  merry  mood 
may  end  in  dismay  and  more  debt.  It  is  the  more  probable  that  this 
will  be  the  case,  because  expenditure  of  the  kind  now  bewildering  the 
nation  must  be  rather  augmented  than  decreased  in  order  to  maintain 
the  illusion  year  after  year.  Cat  two  millions  oS  the  estimates  and 
trade  must  at  once  betray  symptoms  of  stagnation.  The  more  capital^ 
in  shorty  is  drawn  upon  to  sustain  business  profits,  whether  by  the 
private  company  or  by  the  public  authorities,  the  more  it  has  to  be 
applied  to  and  leant  upon.  There  can  be  no  drawing  back,  no 
economising  once  the  broad  path  of  the  spendthrift  is  well  entered 
upon.  Were  Lord  Salisbury's  Government  to  go  so  far  as  to  reduce  . 
the  estimates  for  next  year  to  the  scale  of  even  ten  years  back,  we 
should  be  plunged  at  once  into  the  midst  of  a  tremendous  industrial 
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collapse — a  collapse  severe  enotigli  to  slmke  the  fanndaiions  of  onr 
new  empire.  Ordnatice  factories  woald  have  to  be  closed,  armonr- 
plate-makiDg  cooapanies  would  be  obliged  to  blow  out  their  fiimacep, 
Bteel-makers  would  find  no  oatlet  for  their  ingots — all  would  be 
^nation  and  discontent^  more  panperism ;  indastrial  conflicts  woald 
the  order  of  the  day.     The  Government  has  entered  npon  a  conrse 

>m  which  there  is  no  taming  back  until  circnmstonces  compel  tbe 
nation  to  revert  to  economy  throngh  suffering.  When  thia  suffering 
^will  come  I  shall  not  try  to  foretell.  My  humbler  duty  is  to  try  to 
indicate  to  the  thonghtfnl  citizen  the  dangers  that  lie  ahead.  They 
are  appalUng  dangers,  not  only  becaase  of  the  nnrestrainable  lavish- 
ness  of  the  present  Administration,  but  because  this  prof Qsion  without 

:)nacience  and  without  forethought  is  concurrent  with  a  period  whett- 
the  commnnity  is  losing  its  wealth  in  other  directions^  and  finding^ 
its  indastrial  monopoly  invaded  at  many  points  abroad.  For  the 
present  the  national  expenditure,  aided  by  the  imitative  heavy  ontlays 
of  borrowed  money  by  local  spending  authorities,  by  railway  com- 
panies, by  industrial  companies  and  enterprises  of  every  description, 
disguises  the  extent  to  which  poverty  is  stealing  over  the  country 
through  other  causes.  With  the  Government  money,  above  all,  it 
bas  been  and  is  the  spending  of  a  people^s  substance  without  a 
thought  of  the  morrow,  and  we  rush  merrily  on,  heedless  of  the 
future,  caring  not  if  the  next  generation  should  starve  because  we 
have  been  criminally  profuse.  Warnings  in  plenty  there  have  been> 
but  they  are  wasted  npon  us.  To  spend  and  be  "prosperous"  in  the 
spending  is  the  fashion,  and  we  shall  probably  follow  it  now  until- 
palled  up  by  a  catastrophe. 

Bat  before  this  catastrophe  can  come  it  seems  probable  that  the 
country  must  pass  through  a  period  of  reactionary  fiscal  legislation 
appalling  to  think  of  In  sanctioning  the  stupendous  increases  in  onr 
warlike  expenditure,  the  Government  has  created  a  position  from  which- 
it  dare  not  recede  if  it  would,  and  in  so  doing  has  used  up  all  the  reeerves 
of  an  expanding  revenue.  Indeed  its  extravagance  in  no  small  degree 
fed  the  revenue  and  helped  for  a  time  to  conceal  the  ravages  made  by  it 
upon  the  reserves  of  the  nation's  wealth.  A  time,  however,  has  arrived 
rhen  expansiveness  in  the  public  income  can  no  longer  be  reckoned 
upon.  The  financial  year  now  closing  probably  marks  the  turning* 
point.  Kevenue  has  been  stagnant  nearly  throughout  the  twelve 
months.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  can  no  longer  **  trust  to 
luck  *'  to  give  him  an  income  some  millions  beyond  hia  estimates,  and 
he  therefore  finds  himself  in  the  position  of  a  man  who  has  entered 
upon  enormous  business  commitments  in  imprudent  reliance  upon 
future  resources  which,  when  the  time  comes,  are  found  not  to  answer 
expectations.  There  are  bills  to  pay  and  no  money  to  pay  them  with. 
What,  in  these  circumstances,  is  a  finance  Minister  to  do  ?     He  mast, 
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in  my  opinion,  fall  back  npon  indirect  taxation.  To  farther  increase 
•the  income-tax  is  well-nigh  impossible ;  to  raise  the  scale  of  death 
datiea  equally  so.  A  small  addition  to  the  Treasury  might  be  foond 
by  changes  in  and  extensions  of  the  stamp  daties,  and  perhaps 
as  much  as  three  millions  might  ultimately  come  from  an  additional 
shilling  per  barrel  on  beer,  together  with  the  restored  sixpence  per 
pound  unwisely  taken  ofiE  tobacco  last  year.  But  the  opposition  to 
both  these  imposts  will  be  bitter,  and  the  brewers  especially  cannot  be 
expected  to  submit  to  additional  taxation  without  a  fight. 
*  What  then  can  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  do  to  make  good 
his  deficit  ?  I  shali  not  attempt  to  forecast  details,  but  from  the 
sympathies  of  the  Government  and  his  own  with  the  ''  rural  party  " — 
the  landed  interest — it  is  not  unreasonable  to  infer  that,  sooner  or  later, 
if  not  now,  next  year,  an  eiSbrt  will  be  made  to  impose  taxation 
calculated  to  put  money  into  the  pockets  of  the  landlords.  An  open 
agitation  in  favonr  of  '^modified  protectionism"  is  now  active,  and 
along  with  a  corn  duty  and  a  sugar  duty  some  easing  down  of  the 
death  duties  is  clamoured  for.  As  Mr.  Carruthers  Qould*s  Westminster 
Gazette  cartoon  admirably  expressed  it,  the  bloated  financier  declares 
himself  to  be  overtaxed  and  suggests  duties  on  '*  bread  and  treacle." 
We  are  travelling  towards  these,  and  perhaps  worse  things  than  these, 
and  unless  our  present  dangerous  administrative  extravagance  can  be 
checked  they  are  bound  to  come.  Not  even  the  suspension  of  the 
terminable  annuities,  also  loudly  demanded,  would  long  gratify  the 
unaccountable  passion  for  squandering  now  dominant  in  our  great 
spending  departments.  Our  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is 
an  honest  man  but  narrow-minded  and  full  of  the  prejudices  of  his 
-class,  prone  to  cry  *^  Firm  as  a  rock  I  stand  '*  and  forthwith  to  give  way. 
Therefore  we  may  expect  him  to  protest  for  appearance'  sake,  and  then 
to  do  as  he  is  told.  A  stronger  man  than  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 
is  required  to  beat  down  this  all- devouring  militarism  by  which  we  are 
cursed,  and  turn  the  policy  of  the  nation  back  towards  economy  and 
that  husbanding  of  its  resources  which  alone  creates  true  strength. 

A.  J.  Wilson. 


P.S. — Since  the  above  was  written  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
Estimates  have  made  their  appearance  and  indics^te  a  total  exceeding 
£47,000,000  for  the  coming  financial  year.  This  means  a  probable 
deficit  of  £4,000,000,  perhaps  more,  on  the  basis  of  existing  taxation. 


ILLUSTRATED  JOURNALISM: 

ITS  PAST  AND  ITS  FUTURE. 


TE  centary  will  close  in  a  year  or  two,  and  we  shall  no  donbt  be 
made  weary  by  the  yarions  contrasts  between  its  beginning  and 
its  end.  The  abundance  of  pictures  illastrative  of  news  that  marks  the 
termination  of  the  century,  as  compared  with  their  paucity  at  its  com- 
mencement, will  assuredly  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Pictorial  journalism, 
indeed,  has  this  in  common  with  many  inventions,  that  in  its  history 
ten  years  is  a  lifetime,  and  to  write  in  detail  the  story  of  the  last 
^ecade  would  be  to  make  a  book. 

When  the  present  writer  entered  the  editorial  department  of  the 
Illustrated  London  News  nine  years  ago,  there  were  but  five  weekly 
journals,  exclusive  of  the  fashion  papers,  devoted  to  the  illustration  of 
news — the  Illustrated^  the  Grax^hic,  the  Penny  Illustrated  Paper ^  the 
Sporting  and  Dramatic  Neivs,  and  the  Pall  Mall  Budget.  Although 
the  PaU  Mall  Pledget  is  now  dead,  there  are  at  this  moment  in  London 
no  less  than  thirteen  illustrated  journals  competing  week  by  week  for 
the  favour  of  the  public.     The  fact  may  be  tabulated  thus : 

1890.  1899. 

The  Illustrated  London  News.  The  Illustrated  London  News. 

The  Graphic.  The  Graphic. 

The  Pall  Mall  Budget.  The  Sporting  and  Dmmatic  News. 

The  Sporting  and  Dramatic  News.     The  Penny  Illustrated  Paper. 
The  Penny  Illustrated  Paper.  Black  and  White. 

The  Sketch. 

The  Westminster  Budget. 

The  St.  James's  Budget. 

St.  PauVs. 

Country  Life  Illustrated. 

Army  and  Navy  Illustrated. 

Lords  and  Commons. 

The  West-End. 
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Many  factora  have  oontriboted  to  this  result.  Not  only  has  there 
been  a  remarkable  cheapening  of  all  th^  materials  of  production,  bnt 
there  has  been  an  increased  appetite  for  the  purchase  of  newspapers, 
and  an  increased  faith  on  the  part  of  the  commercial  classes  in 
the  newspaper  as  a  medium  for  ad?ertieements.  The  extraordinary 
profits  that  have  been  revealed  to  the  world  by  the  flotation  as  com- 
panies of  the  newspapers  belonging  to  Sir  Oeorge  Newnes,  Mr. 
Alfred  Harmsworth,  Mr.  Arthur  Fearcon,  and  the  proprietors  of  the 
niustrated  London  News,  have  tempted,  aud  will  continue  to  tempt, 
many  speculators^  although  a  record  of  the  money  lost  upon  news- 
papers that  have  failed  would  also  prove  a  startling  revelation.  It 
may,  however,  be  admitted  that  these  losses  have  arisen  where 
capitalists  have  been  misled  into  supposing  that  newspapers  are 
founded  by  money  alone,  and  not  by  a  particular  order  of  intelligence 
as  well.  £20,000  has  been  known,  in  the  hands  of  an  incompetent 
manager  and  editor,  to  melt  in  a  few  months,  while  £500,  under  the 
control  of  a  man  of  capacity,  has  laid  the  foundation  of  a  magnificent 
fortune.  I  can  recall  one  case  of  a  still  young  man,  the  proprietor 
and  editor  of  one  weekly  newspaper  and  three  monthly  magasines, 
having  started  one  of  these  publications  with  only  £100^  and  built  up 
his  fortune  from  this  modest  beginning.  The  life-stories  of  Sir  G^eorge 
Newnes,  Mr.  Alfred  Harmsworth,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Pearson,  again,  are 
absolute  fairy-tales  of  success  ^m  small  beginnings.  They  denote 
the  skill  with  which  the  possessor  of  a  certain  journalistic  faculty  may 
achieve  success  by  adapting  himself  to  the  taste  of  a  particular 
reading  public. 

All  this  is  scarcely  concerned  with  the  past  of  illustrated  journalism, 
although  the  sequel  will  prove  that  it  has  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  futore.  Illustrated  journalism  had  a  more  remote  past  than  ie 
usually  assumed  by  those  who  have  not  read  Mr.  Mason  Jackson's 
entertaining  book,  "  The  Pictorial  Press."  There  we  are  able  to  trace 
the  zest  for  pictures  illustrating  topics  of  the  day  through  countless 
broadsheets,  broadsides,  and  even  newspapers.  One  'broadside  of 
1587  illustrated  the  ''  valiant  exploits  "  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  another 
a  great  flood  in  Monmouthshire  in  1607,  and  yet  another  a  great 
storm  of  1613.  These  pictures  belong  to  the  quaint,  eccentric  art 
cultivated  to-day  in  the  more  up-to-date  toy-books.  A  famous  murder 
case  of  1613  was  illustrated  in  a  broadside,  as  was  another  tragedy  of 
three  years  later.  A  tract  in  the  British  Museum,  dated  1627,  i& 
illustrated  with  a  sketch  of  the  knife  intended  for  the  assassination  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham — a  prior  attempt,  or  supposed  attempt,  to 
that  of  Felton. 

The  Swedish  Intelligencer,  published  in  London  in  1632,  not  only 
gave  copious  accounts  of  the  doings  of  the  Protestant  hero  Oustavue 
Adolphus,  but  also  illustrated  these  accounts  with  his  portrait,  a 
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bird's-eye  view  of  the  eiege  of  Magdeburg^  and  a  plan  showing  how  the 
King  of  Sweden  and  his  army  crossed  the  river  Ijech*  The  Weekly 
Ntwsj  begun  in  1622,  gave  one  engraving  sixteen  years  later,  that  of  a 
volcanic  island  off  the  coast  of  France^the  first  topical  illnstration  in 
a  newspaper.  The  execution  of  Strafford,  in  1641,  was  illustrated  in 
pamphlets,  as  was  also  an  assault  on  Lambeth  Palace  a  year  later. 
The  first  journal  to  give  illustrations  with  any  frequency  was  the 
Mercurim  Civicus,  which  came  out  during  the  Civil  War  with  por* 
traits  of  Charles  L  and  his  Queen,  Cromwell  and  his  officers,  and 
Prince  Rupert.  More  elaborate  pictures  dealing  with  the  war  were, 
however^  left  to  the  pamphlets  of  the  time.  The  Frost  Fair  on  the 
Thames^  in  1083,  was  made  the  subject  of  an  interesting  broadside, 
and  BO  also  was  the  funeral  of  Queen  Mary  IL  in  1G95. 

With  the  eighteenth  century  the  art  of  illustrating  actualities  grew 
apace^  Caricatures  abounded^  now  of  the  Jacobites,  now  of  the  South 
Sea  Bubble,  or  similar  excitements.  The  Drnfy  Post  of  1740  afforded 
an  example  of  a  daily  paper  attempting  to  illustrate  a  current  event. 
On  March  29  of  that  year  it  published  a  detailed  diagram  of  Admiral 
Vernon's  attack  on  Porto  Bello.  The  St.  James's  Chronicle  of  17G5 
presented  its  readers  with  an  illustration  of  a  strange  wild  animal  that 
had  excited  much  attention  in  France,  but  this  illustration  was 
obviously  imaginary.  The  Oenileman*s  Maf/azhie  of  1751  gave  a  por- 
trait of  Edward  Bright,  a  fat  man,  weighing  42i  stone.  In  the 
T&nm  and  County  Mayazinc  lot  1773  there  were  portraits  of  the  heroes 
and  heroines  of  many  a  famous  scandal,  as,  for  example,  of  Byron's 
father  and  the  Countess  of  Carmarthen,  of  a  certain  Lord  Lieutenant 

of  Ireland  and  **the  celebrated  Miss  P^ m/'     In  the  Thespian 

Magazine  for  1793  I  find  an  illustration  of  the  new  theatre  at  Bir- 
mingham. Then  there  were  the  English  Mngazim,  the  Macaroni 
Magatint\  the  Monstrous  Magazine^  and  the  Political  Magazine — all 
oontaiuing  illustrations  on  copper  more  or  less  topical,  although  closing 
the  eighteenth  century  with  but  little  premonition  of  what  the  nine- 
teenth was  to  bring  forth  in  the  matter  of  news  iUustration. 

•^Fhe  first  hero  of  illustrated  joumaliam,  whose  name  must  always 
be  ooupled  with  that  of  Herbert  Ingram  as  a  founder  of  the  pictorial 
press,  was  William  Clement,  the  proprietor  of  the  Observer^  the  oldest 
of  existing  weekly  newspapers,  the  first  number  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  17DL  Clement  seems  to  have  been  prepared  to  face 
the  illustration  of  news  not  systematically,  hot  only  when  a  crisis  in 
public  ai!airs  called  for  it.  Even  now,  when  illustrated  papers 
are  so  numerous,  it  is  that  preparedness  for  a  crisis  which  must 
always  differentiate  the  capably  from  the  incapably  conducted  journal. 
The  ObBcrver^  for  example,  published  a  picture  of  the  island  of  St. 
Helena,  when  it  was  selected  as  a  place  of  residence  for  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  after  Waterloo,     In  1818  a  certain  Abraham   Thornton^ 
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who  was  tried  for  murder,  appealed  to  tbe  wager  of  battle,  wUob, 
«fter  long  argnments  before  the  Jadges,  was  proved  to  be  still  in 
accordance  with  statnte  law.  Thornton's  portrait  appeared  in  tilie 
Observer.  Clement  owned  for  a  time  BdCs  Life  and  the  Morning 
Chronicle.  All  his  journals  contained  occasional  topical  illustrations^ 
bat  the  Observer  took  the  lead.  Its  illustration  of  ihe  house  where 
the  Cato  Street  conspirators  met  in  1820  is  reallj  sufficiently 
elaborate  for  a  journal  of  to-day,  and  in  1820  it  gave  its  readers  *^A 
Faithful  Reprodtiction  of  the  Interior  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  prepared 
for  the  Trial  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Qxuxn  Caroline.^  In 
1821  it  published  an  interior  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  the 
Members  in  their  places.  The  Observer  of  July  22,  1821 — the 
Coronation  number — contained  four  engraviogs,  not  one  of  which 
exceeded  a  half-page  of  the  present  Illustrated  London  News.  The 
price  of  the  number  was  fourteenpence.  Of  this  Oeorge  lY. 
Coronation  number  of  the  Observer  Mr.  Clement  sold  60,000  copies, 
but  eveo  that  was  nothing  to  the  popularity  that  the  Observer  secured 
by  its  illustrations  of  the  ooce  famous  murder  of  Mr.  Weare,  and 
the  trial  of  the  murderer  Thurtell ;  while  the  Corder  murder  in  1828 
attracted  yet  more  attention.  In  1831  the  Observer  illustrated  the 
'Coronation  of  William  IV.,  and  in  1837  his  funeral.  The  same 
journal  published  'a  double  number  on  the  coronation  of  Queen 
Victoria.  Its  last  illustration,  in  1847,  treated  of  the  installation  of 
Prince  Albert  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Mean- 
while, the  illustrations  in  the  Times  and  the  Weekly  Chronicle  deserve 
a  moment's  notice  in  this  brief  summary.  The  Times  more  than  once 
broke  out  into  illustrations  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  it 
is  perfectly  safe  to  predict  that  it  will  do  so  again  in  the  beginning 
of  the  next.  In  1806  it  gave  an  interesting  illastration  of  Nelson's 
funeral  car,  and  in  1817  it  published  a  large  woodcut  of  Robert 
O  ^en's  agricultural  and  manufacturing  villages.  'The  Weekly  Chronicle^ 
first  published  in  1836,  started  with  the  idea  of  illustrating  the  news 
of  the  day,  an^  its  issues  containiug  the  details  of  the  Greenacre 
murder,  in  1837,  had  an  enormous  sale.  Mr.  Mason  Jackson,  iu  his 
*'  Pictorial  Press,"  gives  a  list  of  the  pictures  that  appeared  from  week 
to  week  duHng  the  duration  of  the  excitement.  It  is  said  that  the 
Weekly  Chronicle  sold  130,000  copies  of  each  successive  issue  while 
this  murder  was  agitating  the  public. 

From  all  this  it  will  be  seen  that  illustrated  journalism  has  an 
indefinitely  far-away  ancestry,  and  that  hundreds  of  topical  pictures 
had  been  published  in  the  newspapers  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the 
first  illustrated  journal.  It  would,  indeed,  take  much  space  to 
enumerate  all  the  other  journals — the  Suiiday  Times  one  of  them 
that  is  still  in  existence — ^that  illastrated  news  at  the  opening  of  the 
present  century.     The  illustration  of  news  by  the  journals  in  question 
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was,  liowever,  of  a  Bpasmodic  character.  An  illastration  was^  as  it 
were,  an  accident,  a  profitable  accident  sometimes,  Bometimee  a  costly 
and  onprodactive  one,  in  the  career  of  the  paper.  The  IKusf  rated 
Lyndon  News  was  the  first  systematic  attempt  to  iUiifltrate  news, 
fiobordinatLDg  in  a  manner  ita  letterpress  to  its  picturep. 

This  remarkable  venture,  which  opened  on  May  It,  18i2,  owed  its 
origin  to  Mr.  Herbert  Ingram.  The  history  of  joarnalism  has  suffered 
a  loES  in  that  the  life  of  this  extraordinary  man  has  never  been  written.^ 
A  chapter  of  Charles  Mackay's  *' Forty  Years'  Recollections'^  and  a 
chapter  of  Henry  Vizetelly's  "  Glance  Back  Through  Seventy  Years"' 
make  up  well-nigh  all  the  information  that  we  have  in  print  at  first 
band  of  bis  striking  personality,  although  many  men  still  living  knew 
him  well.  Of  the  accounts  by  Mackay  and  Vizetelly,  that  of  the 
former  may  be  accepted  as  the  more  accurate.  Mackay  describes 
Herbert  Ingram  as  a  man  of  external  bluntnees,  but  of  good  hearty 
**  the  soul  of  honour  in  monetary  transaction?/'  The  child  of  poor 
parents, be  was  born  in  Boston,  Lincolnshire^ — which  town  he  came  after- 
wardi  to  represent  in  Pdrliament — and  it  was  as  a  Nottingham  news- 
agent, when  selling  the  OlscrvcTj  the  Wcchltj  ChronicU^  and  the  other 
journals  to  which  1  have  referred,  that  he  first  learned  the  efficacy  of 
pictures  as  a  means  of  accelerating  sale.  He  must  have  had  a- 
peculiar  genius  for  **  knowing  a  man."  No  combination  of  art  and 
literary  talent  could  have  been  more  imposing  than  that  which  he 
brought  together.  Sir  John  Gilbert,  Birket  Foster,  Ebenezer  Landells^ 
George  Thomas,  George  Dodgson,  Samuel  Read,  and  John  Leecb 
were  on  the  stafi*  of  artists  welUnigh  from  the  first,  and  the  writers 
iucluded  Douglas  Jerrold,  Mark  Lemon,  Horace  Mayhew,  Howard 
Stanaton,  Albert  Smith,  and  Shirley  Brooks.  Mark  Lemon  combined 
with  his  duties  as  editor  of  Punch  the  position  of  Herbert  Ingram's 
private  secretary,  and  at  one  of  the  elections  at  Boston,  Lemon,  Jerrold,. 
Albert  Smith ,  and  Shirley  Brooks  appeared  on  the  hustings  in  support 
of  their  friend.  It  has  been  hinted  that  the  founder  of  the  Jlhtsirated 
was,  to  put  it  bluntly,  considerably  fleeced  by  bis  talented  and,  donbt* 
less,  somewhat  Bohemian  associates.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  Herbert  Ingram  gathered  a  fund  of  helpful  ideas,  not  only 
socially  but  in  his  journalistic  enterprise,  from  this  companionship  witt 
artidts  and  men  of  letters,  whose  brilliant  work  is  still  remembered,. 
and  has  still  about  it,  indeed,  some  fiavonr  of  the  romantic  period 
wbich  produced  their  king — Charles  Dickens, 

An  enlivening  controversy  has  sprung  up  over  the  suggestion  of 
Henry  Yisetelly  that  Ingram  was  at  first  disposed  to  make  his  new 
journal  merely  a  record  of  crime^  inspired  thereto  by  the  success  of 
janmals  dealing  with  the  Thnrtell  and  Greenacre  murders.  This  view 
has  the  support  of  an  old  friend  of  Ingram's  residing  at  Notting- 
•  Hit  cmltUarioas  papers  and  correspondence  are  believed  to  have  been  destroyed. 
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ham,  who  declared  that  as  a  NottiDgham  newsagent  Cogram  hid 
himself  pnblished  an  illnstrated  Ivoadsheet  of  the  Oreenacre  mmider. 
In  an  artble  on  the  story  of  the  Illustrated  London  News^  which  I 
contribated  to  the  Jnbilee  namber  (May  14,  1892)  of  that  joamal,  I 
accepted  Henry  Vizetelly's  statement,  and  it  is  accepted  by  the 
writer  of  the  article  on  Herbert  Ingram  in  the  ''  Dictionary  of  NalioDal 
Biography."  Herbert  Ingram's  widow,  however,  vehemently  protesled 
against  Uie  snggestion,  and  her  view  is  endorsed  by  Dr.  Jabes 
Hogg — an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Ingram'ip,  still,  happily,  living — and  by 
others.  I  am  satisfied  now  that  Mr.  Vizetelly's  memory  failed  him 
in  looking  back  for  fifty  years,  and  that,  althongh  the  qnestion  of 
illnstrating  crime  was  doubtless  discnssed,  there,  pretty  well,  the 
matter  ended.  I  no  long^  believe  that  Mr.  Ingram  even  paUished  a 
pamphlet  concerning  the  Greenacre  mnrder  at  all.  No  trace  of  one, 
at  any  rate,  has  been  discovered.  That  morders  were  not  to  be 
ezdaded  from  the  new  paper  may  be  readily  assamed — a  murderer 
or  two  is  illustrated  in  the  first  volume.  Even  to-day  murders,  if  not 
of  too  vulgar  an  order,  are  not  ignored/ 

But  it  may  be  stated  now  with  certainty  that  Mr.  Herbert  Ingram, 
without  necessarily  having  any  extravagant  ideals,  did  from  the  first 
desire  to  produce  a  high-class  illustrated  paper — and  he  succeeded. 
His  monument  is  not  alone  that  he  founded  the  lUudraJUd  I/mdon 
New$^  and  that  he  assisted  in  the  repeal  of  the  newspaper  tax  and  the 
paper  duty — ^it  is  that  he  founded  the  illustrated  paper,  now  of  so 
world-wide  a  popularity.  Vlllustmtion  of  Paris  and  the  Ultistririe 
Zeitnng  of  Leipzig  appeared  the  year  following  that  of  the  UlnstrcUed 
London  Neics. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  possible  for  me  within  the  limits  at  my  dis- 
posal to  trace  year  by  year  the  development  of  the  Illustrated  London 
News,  or  to  record  the  rise  of  rival  journals.  In  any  case,  there  has 
been  but  one  rival  to  the  Illustrated  that  needs  to  be  taken  into 
account,  for  Black  and  White  is  at  present  too  young  a  journal,  and 
in  too  tentative  a  stage,  for  us  to  be  quite  sure  of  its  future.  It 
stands,  as  it  were,  midway  between  what  I  call  the  illustrated  news- 
papers and  the  photographic  journals.  At  the  commencement  of  this 
article  I  gave  a  list  of  thirteen  illustrated  papers  at  presant  existing 
in  England,  but  of  these  only  two,  or  at  most  three,  are  seriously 
devoted  to  illustrating  news.  The  others,  of  which  the  Sketch  is  a 
type,  are  restricted  in  their  presentation  of  news  by  the  limitations  of 
the  camera.  To  such  journals  there  may  come  success  or  failure,  as 
there  may  be  ^*  ideas ''  in  the  editorial  department,  or  lack  of  ^'  ideas," 

.  *  Two  jouroalf,  indeed,  arc  prond  of  their  pictorial  a&sistancc  to  the  detection  of 
crime.  When  Lefroj,  who  committed  a  murder  in  a  railway  carriage,  was  in  hidinf^, 
bis  whereabouts  was  made  known  by  his  landlady  having  seen  his  portndt  in  the  DaSy 
Telegraph.  When  Jabez  Balfoar,  of  the  Liberator  frauds,  was  m  the  Argentine,  his 
identity  was  revealed  through  his  portrait  in  the  Penny  Illustrated  Paper, 
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capacity  in  the  basioess  department  or  lack  of  capacity.  Bat  in  a 
higher  sense  I  am  diBinclined  to  call  them  illostrated  newspapers.  So 
large  a  part  of  life,  and  particularly  of  public  life,  cannot  be  depicted 
by  the  camera.  It  has,  it  is  true,  been  eeeu  in  the  battle&eld,  and 
now  and  again  in  the  church ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
ther^  will  always  be  a  place  for  the  artist  in  illustrated  journalism, 
for  the  war-artist  who  makes  rough  sketches  at  the  seat  of  waor, 
and  for  the  elaborate  black-and-white  draughtsman  who  works  at 
home.  Not  only  on  the  battlefield  is  the  artist  indispensable,  but 
the  royal  wedding,  the  royal  christening,  the  public  funeral  in  the 
Abbey,  and  a  thousand  other  functions  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  public, 
belong  to  him  alone.  Now,  in  my  judgment,  the  IllustraUd  Londo/t  Jfews 
aod  the  Graphic  are  the  only  two  journals  that  adequately  reoogniae 
this  at  present.  The  Illasirakd  London  News  has  had  at  one  moment  its 
Mr*  Melton  Prior  in  South  Africa^  its  Mr.  Seppings  Wright  in  China, 
9Xid  a  third  artist  sketching  in  another  distant  part  of  the  globe.  And 
eide  by  side  with  this  expenditure  it  has  had  to  face  an  equally  great 
expenditure  for  artists  at  home,  some  of  them  men  tckking  the  highest 
rank  in  the  Academy  as  painters^  and  in  other  cases  well  in  the 
running  for  the  honours  of  the  Academy  when  that  body  throws  open 
ita  ranks  to  black-and-white  artists,  as  Lord  Leighton  advocated. 
The  public  would  be  startled,  indeed,  were  they  aware  of  the  enormous 
eums  spent  by  the  Illmtraied  Londo'n  News  and  the  Graphic  on 
genuinely  artistic  illustration.  They  wonld  then  more  clearly  recognise 
the  great  gulf  which  separates  the  mere  photographic  journal  from  the 
journal  of  the  order  to  which  the  Graphic  and  the  Illmtraied  Zoiidon 
Neirs  belong. 

I  have  said  something  of  the  rise  of  the  IHudraied ;  the  rise  of 
the  Graphic  was  leas  romantic.  It  was  founded  by  Mr.  William 
Thomaa  in  December  18G9.  Mr.  Thomas's  name  often  occurs  in 
the  early  volumes  of  the  IUi*strakd  London  N€v%  along  with  Linton 
and  others,  as  one  of  the  most  artistic  of  wood-engravers ;  in  fact 
his  association  with  the  Illustrated  London  Neics  continued  almoet 
to  the  time  of  the  starting  of  the  Grffphic.  At  that  date  Mtbl 
Herbert  Ingram,  the  widow  of  the  founder  of  the  IllustraUd^  reigned 
over  the  destinies  of  the  only  pictorial  journal  ;  its  manager  was 
a  Mr.  Parry.  One  of  the  moat  notable  of  the  oontribQtors  to  the 
lllmiraied  was  Mr.  George  Thomas,  who  was  a  most  capable  artist  of 
naval  and  military  scenes.  His  death  in  1868  left  a  blank  in  the 
ranks  of  the  black-and^-white  artists  of  that  period.  His  brother  pro- 
posed to  issue  some  memorials  of  his  life,  but  upon  Mr.  William 
Thomas  applying  to  Mr,  Parry  for  permission  to  use  certain  illustra- 
tions from  the  IlJuMrated  London  Ncv's^  he  was  refused.  It  was  only 
natural  that  this  should  have  rankled  in  Mr.  Thomas's  mind,  and  that 
be  should  have  seized  an  early  opportunity  of  establishiog  a  rival 
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joarnal  to  the  Illiist rated — a  rivalry  which  has  long  sinoe  passed  into 
the  regions  of  abeolate  friendliness,  and  a  recognition  on  the  part  of 
the  respective  proprietors  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  botk 
journals  in  friendly  competition.  The  artistic  talent  in  the  first  two 
volames  of  the  Graphic  is  very  impressive ;  bat  perhaps,  afler  all,  it 
is  only  time  which  gives  a  certain  sanctity  to  the  names  of  many  of 
the  men  who  served  the  illustrated  pspers  some  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago.  The  two  great  illostrated  papers  of  to-day  have  brilliant  men 
associated  with  them  still.  Mr.  Caton  Woodville  and  Mr.  W.  B. 
WoUen  have  depicted  scenes  on  the  battlefield  for  the  lUustrcUed,  and 
Mr.  Frank  Dadd  and  Mr.  John  Charlton  for  the  Graphic.  Mr. 
Herbert  Bailton,  Mr.  Holland  Tringham,  M.  A.  Foreetier,  M.  Georges 
Montbard,  Mr.  Walter  Wilson,  Mr.  Samuel  Begg — these  are  but  a 
few  names  taken  at  random  from  the  list  of  regular  contributors 
to  the  Illustrated  London  Xcics,  while  the  Graphic  takes  pride  in  such 
brilliant  artists  as  Mr.  William  Small,  Mr.  H.  M.  Paget,  Mr.  W. 
Hatherell,  and  M.  Paul  Renouard. 

As  an  example  of  the  potency  of  the  artist  as  against  the  photo- 
grapher, I  recall  an  incident  in  the  career  of  Mr.  William  Simpson, 
who,  with  Mr.  Fred.  Villiers,  Mr.  Sydney  Hall,  and  Mr.  Melton  Prior^ 
takes  rank  as  one  of  the  four  great  newspaper  war-artists.  Mr. 
Simpson  was  sent  down  to  Sandringham  at  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence.  While  illustrious  brother-artists  were  knocking  fruitlessly 
at  the  door  for  entrance,  Mr.  Simpson,  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  met  him  in  India  and  at  many  an  important 
State  function,  was  admitted,  and  was  permitted  to  sketch  the  late 
Duke  in  the  Chamber  of  Death.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
publication  of  this  illustration  represented  many  hundreds  of  pounds 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  Illustrated  London  News.  The  number  sold 
in  thousands. 

Death,  even  during  the  past  jear  or  so,  has  made  sad  gaps  in  the  ranks 
of  illustrating  journalists  by  the  removal  of  Mr.  Charles  Qreen  and 
Mr.  John  Gulich  from  the  Graphic,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Overend  from  the  . 
rival  journal ;  but  young  men  are  constantly  coming  forward,  among 
the  latest  arrivals  being  two  brotheis,  one  of  whom,  Eeginald  Cleaver, 
is  associated  with  the  Graphic,  while  his  brother  Ralph  is  on  the  stafi^ 
of  the  Netcs.  I  purposely  say  nothing  here  concerning  the  story  of 
Ptmchy  founded  in  1841,  and  of  the  vast  army  of  humorous  artists^ 
some  of  them  of  extreme  brilliancy — Mr.  Phil  May,  Mr.  Bernard 
Partridge,  Mr.  Raven  Hill,  and  so  on — who  have  adorned  the  new 
era  of  illustration.  I  am  treating  here  solely  of  illustrated  joumalisnv 
in  its  literal  sense — as  it  applies  to  the  actual  presentation  of  current? 
news. 

Both  of  the  two  great  journals  have  their  art  and  literary  depart- 
ments— each  under  separate   control.     Mr.    William   Thomas,   th^ 
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Chairman  of  the  GmjMe  Company,  is  his  own  Art  Director,  and  the^ 
same  post  is  occupied  at  the  lUminUal  London  News  by  Sir  WilUain 
Ingram,  Chairman  of  the  Illustrattd  London  Navs  and  Sketch 
Company,  jointly  with  his  brother,  Mr,  Charles  Ingram.  With, 
the  photographic  journals  one  editor  is  an  absolute  condition  of 
soccess,  BO  essential  is  it  that  the  photograph  and  its  accompanying^ 
letterpress  should  be  interwoven  under  the  direction  of  a  single  mind. 
When  there  are  a  number  of  drawings,  however,  produced  at  a  rapid 
rate,  it  has  so  far  been  held  essential  that  some  one  with  a  strong 
artistic  faculty  should  be  constantly  on  the  watch^  as  a  protection- 
agaioBt  the  carelessness  or  forgetfulness  of  the  artist,  and,  it  may  be,. 
to  suggest  alterations  in  bis  drawings*  Mr.  Mason  Jackson,  who  won 
golden  opinions  from  the  artists  and  engravers  during  the  years  that 
he  conducted  the  art  department  of  the  Illnsirated  London  Ncirs,  waa 
an  ideal  man  for  this  position.  He  had  himself  in  his  younger  days 
been  a  practical  engraver,  among  his  achievements  being  the  famous. 
cover  of  the  parts  of  "  Pickwick."  He  was  at  that  time  apprenticed 
to  his  brother,  Mr.  John  Jackson^  the  author  with  Andrew  Chatto  of 
a  weJl-known  work  on  wood- engraving.  The  apprentice  never  put> 
his  name  to  his  work,  ilis  master  signed  it;  and  so  we  have 
*•  J,  Jackson,**  instead  of  **  M.  Jackson,"  on  the  cover  of  *'  Pickwick:*^ 
Mr.  WUliam  Thomas  has  gone,  as  we  have  seen,  through  similar 
experiences.  He  is  an  artist  to  his  finger*tips,  and  if  a  students 
of  that  art- journalism  where  Mr.  Thomas  is  an  acknowledged  and 
universally  honoured  master  might  venture  to  criticise,  it  would  b& 
to  express  the  belief  that  Mr.  Thomas  has  often  sacriBced  a  merely 
vulgar  popularity  in  pictorial  art  to  a  genuine  devotion  to  artifitic- 
merit,  regardless  of  mercenary  considerations. 

A  circumstance  that  must  rapidly  break  down  the  old  barrier  between- 
the  art  and  literary  department  of  an  illustrated  newspaper  is  the  death 
of  wood- engraving  in  journalism.  The  great  changes  that  Lave  come* 
over  illustrated  journalism  are  the  arrival  of  the  photograph,  and 
the  substitution  of  mechanical  processes  for  wood-engraving.  The- 
place  now  taken  by  the  photograph,  some  half-dozen  journals  being 
entirely  run  by  it»  I  have  already  hinted  at.  An  analysis  of  the 
contents  of  a  few  of  the  joarnals  of  more  ambitious  character  gives 
interesting  results.     I  have  taken  one  week  in  March  of  this  year: 


The  Illustrated  London  News      , 
The  Gmphic       .... 
Black  and  VThite 
Harpers  Weekly  (New  York)     . 
Leslie's  Weekly  (New  York) 
L'lllustrazione  Itftliana  (Eome)  . 
Ueber  Land  und  Meer  (Stuttgart) 
lUustrii-te  Zeitung  (Leipzig) 
Llllustration  (Parig) . 
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The  Eame  week's  iesue  of  the  Sketch  contaiaed  eighty-five  photo- 
graphs and  fonr  drawings,  three  of  these  last  being  fashion-plates. 
The  corresponding  papers  of  twelve  years  ago  had  only  two  or  three 
photographs  apiece. 

Even  more  remarkable  has  been  the  revelation  as  to  wood-engraying. 
It  seems  only  the  other  day  that  engraving  reigned  without  a  rival  in 
the  offices  of  the  illustrated  papers.  To-day  it  is  all  but  extinguished 
in  the  joumaliBm  of  this  country,  although  there  is  plenty  of  it  in  the 
illustrated  papers  of  the  Continent.  The  process  engraving  is,  it  is 
perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  state,  of  two  kinds.  Line-drawings  are 
produced  by  line-process  engraving,  and  wash  drawings  and  photo- 
graphs by  what  is  called  half-tone  process.  The  first  line-process 
block,  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  William  Thomas,  appeared  in  the 
Graphic  on  September  13,  1879,  and  the  first  half-tone  procees  block 
on  September  6,  1884.  These  changes  crept  into  the  Illtcstrated 
London  News  a  year  or  so  earlier. 

It  is  not  within  the  limits  of  my  space  to  treat  at  length  of  the 
invention  of  the  various  processes  of  automatic  engraving,  as  they  are 
best  called  to  distinguish  them  from  hand  engraving.  The  line  work 
was  the  invention  of  M.  Gillot,  of  Paris,  who,  in  1856,  submitted  his 
new  process,  which  he  then  styled  **  Gravure  Panticonographique," 
to  the  Soci6t6  d'Encouragement  pour  Tlndustrie  Nationale.  The 
work  afterwards  obtained  the  title  of  Gillotage,  and  the  name  Gilloteurs 
was  applied  to  the  people  who  worked  at  the  process.  M.  Qillot  and 
his  son  were  engaged  for  many  years  upon  their  process,  and  other 
hands  have  assisted  at  certain  modifications,  but  substantially  it  may 
be  counted  as  Gillot's  invention.  One  of  his  apprentices  is  even  now 
in  the  employment  of  the  leading  firm  engaged  in  line-process  work 
in  this  country — Carl  Hentschel  &  Co.  Mr.  Hentschel  informs  me 
that  the  first  line  work,  as  far  as  existing  newspapers  of  importance 
are  concerned,  appeared  in  the  Ilhistratcd  SjyortiTig  and  Dramatic  Nevs. 
The  first  half-tone  blocks,  apart  from  books  and  magazines,  appeared 
in  the  Lady's  PictoriaL  They  were  made  by  Meissenbach,  who 
brought  his  process  from  Munich.  Half-tone  blocks  were  often  calkd 
Meissenbach  blocks  even  up  to  a  quite  recent  date,  that  firm  being 
for  many  years  the  principal  manufacturer  of  them  in  this  country. 

How  momentous  these  changes  from  wood  to  zinc  and  copper  were 
was  not,  perhaps,  entirely  recognised  at  the  time,  nor  the  extraordinary 
shifting  of  a  very  fikilled  labour  that  they  implied.  The  Ilbtstraicd 
London  News  of  fifteen  years  ago  was  a  paper  of  twenty-four  pages, 
whereas  it  now  consists  of  at  least  forty  pages.  Now,  as  the  drawings 
come  into  the  office  they  are  sent  out  again  to  be  processed,  and, 
without  any  other  manipulation  than  the  interposition  of  a  specially 
prepared  screen  and  the  use  of  photography,  they  are  returned,  always 
absolutely  unsoiled,  to  the  office  of  the  paper,  and  with  them  solid 
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blocks  with  a  zinc  or  copper  reproduction  of  the  drawing,  ready  for 
tiie  priater.  if  need  b?,  althoagb  electros  of^the  original  block  are 
constantly  being  made.  Fifteen  years  ago,  however,  a  double-page 
drawing,  when  sent  in  by  the  artist,  was  first  photographed  on  a  solid 
tlab  of  boxwood,  the  wood  alone  costing  as  much  as  the  whole  process 
block  does  now*  That  was  but  the  beginning  of  the  task.  The  slab 
of  boxwood  had,  to  the  uninitiated,  unexpected  bolts  in  the  back  of 
it.  These  bolts  unscrewed,  and  twenty-four  separate  pieces  of  wood 
were  the  result — one  containing  nothing  but  sky,  another  sea,  another 
a  piece  of  a  ship,  another  a  sailor's  head.  Each  piece  went  to  a 
separate  engraver,  who  worked  all  night  upon  it.  One  engraver 
had  a  specid  faculty  for  sky,  another  for  the  human  face,  another  for 
house-work,  and  so  on.  In  any  case,  some  twelve  hours  later  the 
pieces  were  brought  together,  screwed  up  once  more,  and  behold  a 
wood-engraving— a  double-page  of  the  Jilustmicd  London  News. 

An  innovation  of  twenty  years  ago  may  be  mentioned  here.  Sir 
John  Gilbert  and  his  contemporaries  drew  their  illustrations  on  the 
wood  and  sent  the  blocks  direct  to  the  engraver.  Thus  it  happens 
that,  as  Sir  John  GUbert  on  one  occasion  told  me  with  regret,  not  a 
tingle  one  of  his  beautiful  drawings  for  the  Illustraicd  London  News  is 
in  existence.  The  innovation  of  photographing  the  drawing  on  the 
wood  left  the  drawing  intact  for  artist  or  newspaper-proprietor — a 
valuable  asset  in  the  case  of  a  great  artist. 

Now,  instead  of  the  twenty-four  men  taking  twelve  hours  apiece, 
the  whole  block  is  forthcoming  by  mechanical  process  in  eight  hours 
or  so,  and  at  one-sixth  the  cost  of  the  engraving.  Small  wonder  that 
as  far  as  illustrated  journalism  is  concerned  wood-engraving  is  all  but 
dead — never  to  revive»  It  still  has  a  field  with  the  advertiser,  to 
whom  it  is  important  that  bis  blocks  shall  last  a  great  many  years, 
for  process  blocks  are,  alas  !  eadly  ephemeral.  And  engraving  may 
jet  for  many  years  command  the  magazines,  when  leisure  is  given  to 
the  engravers  to  turn  out  something  really  artistic.  But  in  the 
hurried  work  that  journalism  compels  the  skilled  handicraft  can  never 
again  hold  its  own  with  mechanical  processes,  and  among  those  who 
fcave  seen  it  die  without  regret  are  many  artists  in  black-and-white. 
who  have  always  considered  that  their  work  was  falsified  by  the 
intervention  of  another  mind.  Fortunately  for  those  engaged  in  it, 
it  died  slowly,  thus  giving  the  engravers  the  opportunity  to  quit 
the  occupation  gradually.  Mr.  G.  F.  Hammond,  of  the  IHustrafcd 
Lmdmi  News — who,  with  his  father  before  him,  has  guided  the 
engraving  department  of  the  Illusti^aicd  for  many  years — informs 
tne  that  he  has  known  sixty  men  engaged  at  one  time  on  the 
wood-blocks  for  the  Illustrated,  Now  there  is  not  a  single  wood* 
engraver  employed  in  the  production  of  the  paper.  Yet  it  may  be 
presumed  that  this  change  has  come  without  what  is  known  as  the 
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''  general  public  "  having  in  the  least  recognised  that  machinery  here-, 
as  elsewhere,  has  dethx'oned  hand  labour.  Here  and  there  a  corre- 
spondent will  wrife  to  an  editor  making  his  plaint  as  to  ^he  destmO' 
tion  of  the  art  in  his  favonrite  journal.  One  such  complaint  is 
before  me  as  I  write.  Bat  an  analysis  of  two  or  three  illustrated 
papers  which  formerly  used  the  wood-engraving  brings  to  light  much 
the  eame  result.  I  take  up  copies  of  the  Illustrated  Zondo^i  Neios,  the . 
Graphic f  and  Black  aiid  White  for  a  given  week  (March  4,  1 899).  I 
find  that  the  Illustrated  London  News  contains  forty-seven  process 
blocks  and  odc  page  engraving — evidently  a  block  made  some  time 
ago.  I  find  that  the  Graphic  has  forty-four  process  blocks  and  two 
small  engravings — obviously  portraits  that  had  been  used  before  in 
the  pre-process  days.  Black  and  White  also  has  but  one  engraving — 
obviouEly  an  electro  purchased  from  a  foreign  source.  Nor  can  the 
advocate  for  engraving  have  the  consolation  of  a  possible  return  to  the 
old  state  of  things.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  a  general  return  to 
wood-engraving  would  mean  ruin  to  the  journal  that  attempted  it 
As  a  matter  of  fact  not  one  man  in  five  hundred  knows  the 
difterence  between  a  wood-engraving  and  a  process  block.  And  the 
finer  printing  of  to-day  has  far  more  than  made  up  for  any  superiority 
that  the  old  engraving  enjoyed. 

The  future  of  illustrated  journalism  it  is  not  easy  to  forecast.  Will 
the  public  get  tired  of  photographs  ?  I  think  not — while  they  are 
able  to  convey  with  such  intense  reality  many  of  the  incidents  of  the 
hour.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  future  of  the  black-and-white 
artist  who  illustrates  current  topics  is  absolutely  aesured.  The 
thoroughly  competent  artist  will  always  command  even  the  somewhat 
high  prices  that  in  many  people's  eyes  he  now  receives.  One  friend 
of  mine — an  accomplished  journalist — does,  indeed,  insist  that  he 
prefers  a  photograph  of  a  house  to  the  mo&t  finished  drawing  by 
Mr.  Pennell  or  Mr.  Railton.  I  do  not,  however,  accept  this  as  a 
normal  state  of  mind.  I  believe  there  will  always  be  a  large  public 
to  whom  good  art  will  always  appeal.  The  photograph,  however,  must 
have  an  even  larger  place  in  the  journalism  of  the  future  than  of  the 
past,  and  the  editor  will  prove  himself  most  skilful  who  most  perfectly 
realises  the  limits  of  the  artist  and  the  limits  of  the  photographer. 

The  journalism  of  the  future  is  probably  to  make  its  most  important 
developments  so  far  as  concern  the  daily  paper.  Here,  as  in  many 
aspects  of  the  newspaper  world,  everything  waits  on  the  printing- 
press.  Several  of  our  daily  papers  more  or  less  affect  illustrations* 
The  Daily  Graphic,  founded  in  1889,  of  course  takes  the  lead.  Here 
we  have  in  one  issue  some  eight  or  ten  pen-and-ink  drawings,  and 
some  three  or  four  half-tone  process  blocks  from  photographs.  In  the 
Daily  Chronicle  and  Daily  Mail  we  have  a  constant  publication  of  pen- 
and-ink  drawings,  with  occasional  outbursts  in  their  rivals.     This  ia 
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«3  far,  in  thie  conntry  at  least,  as  illastrated  jonrDalism  wonld  aeem  to 
hare  gone  in  the  case  of  the  daily  paper.  Now,  I  am  quite  Batisfied  that 
•there  ib  no  overwhelmiog  [popularity  attached  to  the  pen-and-ink  draw- 
ing, however  intrinsically  artistic,  particularly  when  it  is  reproduced  on 
somewhat  common  paper.  The  problem  of  printing  half-tone  drawings 
and  photographs  in  large  numbers  has  to  be  solved  before  illDstrated  daily 
papers  will  flourish  in  this  country,  a  problem  of  which  the  principal 
parts  are  associated  with  the  technicalities  of  the  printiog-machine. 
As  an  example  of  the  gulf  that  separates  illustrated  from  non-illa£- 
trated  papers,  I  may  mention  that  to  produce  from  1100  to  1600 
<;opie8  an  hour  is  oonadered  a  triumph  for  the  best  American  printing- 
machines,  whereas  certain  Austrian  presses  cannot  attain  more  than 
_  900  sheets  an  hour.  As  a  contrast  to  this,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
f     a  joarnal  of  the  type  of   Til-Bits  is  produced  at  the  rate  of  24,000 

an  hour, 
_  Another  great  development  in  illustrated  journalism   which  it  is 

I  easy  to  forecast  is  upon  the  lines  that  obtain  in  the  United  States. 
That  Sunday  papers  of  the  type  of  the  Mw  Yof*k  World  or  the  Xeto 
York  Jfjurnnl  will  ever  be  popular  here  I  do  not  for  one  moment 
believe.  The  large  masses  of  illaatrations  which  are  given  away 
there  every  Sunday  for  twopence-halfpenny  are  a  revelation  to  those 
who  see  them  for  the  first  time.  Abundance  of  brilliant  ideas  and 
an  immense  number  of  well- reproduced  illustrations  make  up  what,  on 
the  whole,  would  prove  to  an  Englishman  an  absolutely  indigestible 
portion*  There  will,  however,  no  doubt  be  produced  in  this  country 
journals  approximating  to  the  other  Sunday  papers  of  New  York — ^to 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  New  York  Tribune^  for  example.  With 
each  of  these  is  given  week  by  week  a  supplement  about  the  size  of 
the  Illmtraied  Loridon  News,  less  excellently  printed  and  on  inferior 
paper,  it  is  true,  and  well-nigh  entirely  composed  of  photographs.  It 
is  perfectly  certain  that  ten  years  from  now  this  kind  of  journ^iam — the 
journalism  of  the  supplement,  one  might  call  it — will  be  a  universally 
B  recognised  factor  in  journalistic  London.  Beyond  this  there  is  very 
W  little  to  be  said  concerning  the  future.  It  is  largely  a  matter  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  capitalists  may  be  found  to  run  enormous  risks  for 
an  uncertain  result.  In  the  case  of  an  illustrated  daily  paper,  on  Unas 
which  would  be  in  accordance  with  my  Ideal,  the  capital  would  indeed 
be  enormous  and  the  result  absolutely  impossible  to  forecast. 

Meanwhile,  some  of  my  readers  are  asking  the  question  how  far 
illustrated  journalism  has  any  justification  at  all  There  are  many 
who  mourn  that  the  stage,  from  presenting  plays,  as  in  Shakespeare's 
time,  in  a  way  that  left  everything  to  the  imagination,  now,  under  the 
brilliant  stage- managers  of  to-day,  affords  resplendent  pictures  of 
every  detail  in  a  fashion  that  ^ould  have  struck  amazement  to  the 
heart  of  the  playwright  of  the  seventeenth  century*     Mach,  no  doubt. 
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has  been  sacrificed  in  this  readjastment,  as,  indeed,  is  the  case  with 
the  very  art  of  learning  to  read.  Wordsworth  felt  it  keenly  when, 
somewhere  about  1846,  he  came  across  a  copy  of  the  Illmtrated  London 
News,  and  wrote  thereon  the  following  sonnet : 

"  Discourse  was  deemed  Man's  noblest  attribute. 
And  written  words  the  glory  of  his  hand  ; 
Then  followed  Printing  with  enlarged  command 
For  thought — dominion  vast  and  absolute 
For  spreading  truth,  and  making  love  expand. 
Now  prose  and  verse,  sunk  into  disrepute, 
Must  lacquey  a  dumb  Art  that  best  can  suit 
The  taste  of  this  once-intellectual  land. 
A  backward  movement  surely  have  we  here, 
From  manhood,— back  to  childhood ;  for  the  oge— 
Back  towards  cavemed  life's  first  rude  career. 
Avaunt  this  vile  abuse  of  pictured  page  I 
Must  eyes  be  all-inall,  the  tongue  and  ear 
Nothing  7    Heaven  keep  us  from  a  lower  stage  !'' 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  illustrated  newspaper  can  no  more  be  crnshed 
out  now  than  can  Sir  Henry  Irving's  picturesque  stage  or  the  "  three 
E's."  The  most  that  we  can  all  of  us  wish  for  it  is  that  it  may  con- 
tinue its  course  on  those  lines  of  really  good  artistic  work  that  it  Las 
followed  under  Mr.  Herbert  Ingram  and  Mr.  William  Thomas,  its 
most  famous  directors  hitherto.  If  the  photograph  were  really  the 
''  last  word  "  in  illustrated  journalism,  perhaps  even  an  enthusiast  for 
topical  pictures  might  admit  that  we  had  reached  ^'  a  lower  stage." 

Clement  K.  Shorteb. 


THE  OLD-AGE  PENSION  MOVEMENT. 


THE  movement  for  the  State  endowment  of  old  age  ha^  gained 
ground  in  the  last  few  months.  It  was  only  in  the  autumn 
that  we  had  the  Report  of  the  Rothschild  Committee^  representing 
two  years'  incubation  of  numberless  Pension  schemes.  All  the  eggs 
were  bad  ;  all  the  arguments  that  wise  men  could  think  of  were  dead 
against  the  idea  of  pensions.  The  Committee's  tone  breathed  a  cheery 
fortitude  and  the  sense  of  a  mission  accomplished,  and  the  report 
was  accepted  by  the  Government  in  the  same  spirit.  Ministers  saw 
iheir  darling  projects  vanish  without  a  murmur,  and  the  Conservative 
press  was  almost  obstreperously  jubilant,  the  Bmningham  Post  takirg 
a  leading  part  in  the  chorus  of  thanksgiving.  This  was  the  second 
State  document  launched  against  Old  Age  Pensions,  and  for  a  time  it 
almost  looked  as  if  the  subject  had  been  dismissed  from  the  region  of 
practical  politics.  If  the  party  wire-puller  argued  from  the  look  of 
things  that  the  whole  affair  might  blow  over  without  further  trouble, 
he  had  some  justification.  The  official  Liberal  papers,  of  course,  made 
party  capital  out  of  the  betrayal,  but  a  little  barking  could  do  no 
great  harm,  if  it  were  true,  as  some  of  them  asserted,  that  no  Liberal 
Ministry  could  demean  itself  by  introducing  any  Pensions  scheme 
short  of  the  universal  one,  which — so  the  newspapers  hastened  to 
explain — was  quite  out  of  the  question. 

But  to-day  the  position  has  altered,  and  we  perceive  from  a  variety 
of  signs  that  the  misgivings  of  theorists  will  not  be  suffered  to 
determine  this  question.  As  to  the  practical  difficulties^  which  have 
been  fantastically  overrated,  they  will  have  to  be  solved,  if  not  by  this 
Government,  then  by  another.  Mr.  Morley,  Sir  H.  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  and  Mr.  Asquith  have  had  some  plain  words  to  say  on 
the  subject,  not  merely  carping  or  party  words  either.     Five  amend- 
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ments  to  the  Address  were  put  down  from  the  Liberal  benches,  all  of 
them  calling  for  the  introduction  of  Old  Age  Pensions.  The  trade 
unions  are  organising  meetings  of  their  leading  men  to  confer  with 
Mr.  Charles  Booth,  and  these  meetings  are  being  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  friendly  societies  and  the  co-operative  societies. 
•Unions  like  the  Boilermakers'  and  Iron  Shipboilders',  the  Engineers' 
^nd  the  Darham  and  Northumberland  Miners' — stalwart  individualists 
and  orthodox  economists  these  Northerners — are  making  their  views  felt, 
•and  urgent  resolutions  in  favour  of  pensions  are  being  adopted.  A 
large  number  of  boards  of  guardians,  too,  are  declaring  for  a  State 
•pension  apart  from  the  Poor-law;  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
•other  day  a  Lancashire  board  decided  for  pensions  in  spite  of  the 
-protests  of  Lord  Cross,  who  happens  to  be  a  Cabinet  Minister  as  well 
as  a  guardian.  Since  the  question  first  began  to  be  discussed,  there 
have  been  no  such  demoostrations  of  opinion  in  its  favour. 

Mr.  Loch  will  tell  us,  no  doubt,  that  this  stir  is  due  to  the  activity  of 

anxious  politicians,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  general  election  is  nearer 

»than  it  was.     It  is,  in  Mr.  Loch's  view,  a  movement  from  which 

politicians  hope  to  derive  no  small  advantage.     The  people  concerned 

would  never  have  thought  of  old  age  pensions  if  the  idea  had  not  been 

•suggested  to  them  from  above,  and  as  they  did  not  ask  for  pensions, 

they  cannot  really  want  them.     This  is  a  fair  transcript  of  ^.  Loch's 

speech  at  the  United  Club,  and  it  shows  to  what  strange  shifts  his 

party  has  been  reduced.     They  will  listen  to  nothing,  mark  you,  but 

the  voice  of  the  people  coming  straight  from    the  people's  heart. 

They  are  nothing   if   not  democratic — unless    it  happens    to  be  a 

Poor-law  question.    Unless  M.P.s  convert  themselves  into  semaphores 

to  be  wagged  as  the  electors  may  determine  they  are  of  no  account. 

They  must  not  lead  or  anticipate,  or  even  interpret  with  intelligence. 

And  masters  of  social  science  like  Mr.  Charles  Booth  must  refrain 

rfrom  formulating  their  conclueions  for  fear  the  politicians  should  take 

them  up  and  turn  them  into  an  instrument  of  corruption  for  the 

•multitude.     It  may  be  all  quite  sound  and  proper ;  but  this  is  the 

/first  time  on  record  that  these  great  authorities  have  shown  any 

^  partiality  for  the  doctrine  concerning  things  that  are  hidden  from  the 

^wise  and  prudent  and  revealed  unto  babes. 

But  this  is  a  little  away  firom  the  main  point.  However  the 
-demand  arose,  there  is  no  longer  any  serious  question  of  its  extent 
and  sincerity.  It  does  not  happen  to  be  a  class  agitation  either,  but 
a  movement  that  appeals  to  all  classes.  People  are  haunted  by  the 
thought  of  the  poor  miserable  and  forsaken  in  their  old  age,  just  as 
a  kind-hearted  woman  is  haunted  by  the  thought  of  the  old  servant 
who  has  had  to  be  turned  off.  How  long  will  her  savings  last  her  ? 
And  when  savings  and  strength  are  gone,  what  then  ?  Mr.  Booth 
Ibas  taken  us  into  the  basement  of  the  house  of  life,  where  those  who 
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ia  their  day  ba^e  served  and  helped  aad  supported  ub  are  hidden 
away  ;  and  the  misery  of  the  spectacle  is  not  to  be  forgotten.  **  Old 
age/'  as  he  says,  **  fares  hardly  in  oar  time," 

The  evidence,  too,  is  clear  enough  that  the  lot  of  old  age  is  growing 
more  and  more  intolerable.  WhUst  the  sanitarians  and  the  factory 
inspectors  are  adding  to  the  general  length  of  days,  the  period  of 
wage-earning  and  the  ''  best  years  *'  of  a  workman^s  life  cover  a  far 
borter  span  than  of  old.  What  will  be  left  of  these  best  years  after 
Another  generation  of  speeded  machinery,  general  high  pressure,  and 
unhealthy  town  life  ?  Men  are  counted  old  at  fifty  in  many  trades, 
and  a  white-haired  shoemaker  of  sixty-three,  whom  I  met  in  the  North - 
ampt^jn  Workhouse  the  other  day,  assured  me  that  the  pace  was  such 
in  the  bootmaking  trade,  where  the  *'  team  *'  system  is  in  force,  that 
young  fellows  at  thirty-three  were  fairly  used  np.  Ask  Mr.  Whiteley 
or  Mr.  John  Barker  the  average  age  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
serve  behind  the  counter  in  their  emporiums,  and  they  will  probably 
tell  yon  that  it  does  not  exceed  twenty-five.  It  is  early  closing  day 
for  the  shop  assistants  with  a  veogeance.  Go  down  to  the  docks  and 
watch  the  crowds  of  lads  at  work  there  and  count  the  grey-haired  men. 
You  will  not  find  many.  Both  fashion  and  industry  have  turned 
against  the  old.  The  Daily  Qhronkk^s  poet  has  summed  np  the  posi* 
tioD  in  the  following  lines : 

*'  Yer  wornts  a  job,  yer  dew. 

And  jou're  only  she tj- tew ! 
Thanks,  we've  all  the  parylitic*  as  we're  neediu*  withart  you. 
This  jun't  DO  bloomin^  'orspital,  this  factorj  is  not : 
We  tikes  on  men  that's  yoong  on'  smawt  an'  strong  an'  on  the -spot ; 
And  that  is  whort  yer  ain't,  my  friend,  nort  by  a  tidy  lot. 

It  ain't  no  yooae  ter  try, 

So  tike  an'  pawes  awye ; 
Thai's  the  young  'ons  close  be'ind  yer,  an'  joa*re  blockin'  up  the  wye. 


And  whur  are  yer  ter  go  7 

*0w  the  dickens  sbn'd  I  know  ? 
Thar*8  no  one  *angrin*  far  yer  when  you're  sixty-two  or  so. 
Yer  'as  a  fnstdawss  chericter,  yer  do n*t  go  on  the  booze, 
Yer*ve  got  a  bit  o'  strength  still  l^ft  as  you'd  be  prard  ter  yoose, 
But  ev'ry  whur  yer  awf^ks  fur  wok,  yer  finds  as  they  refoose; 
And  ev'rywbur  yer  told 
You're  art,  right  art,  clean  bowled. 
Aye,  the  sin  thet's  pawst  forgivin'  is  the  sin  o'  beln'  old. 

And  ther'a  nti think  as  yerMl  get, 

Penshiog  schemes  is  orf,  >er  bet, 
Tbur  mye  be  that  good  time  comin',  but  it  aint  a-comin*  yet. 
With  the  growth  of  thrifty  'abits  it  Lh  wrong  ter  interfere, 
Likewise  we  'asn't  got  no  twenty  mtllying  parnds  a  year, 
And  one  thing  is  too  differcult,  and  t'other  thing's  too  dear. 

Old  ige  has  done  your  trick, 

So  jest  you  mawch  off  quick  ; 
Thur*a  the  work*ouse  and  the  cemetVy— yer've  only  got  ter  pick/ 
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Compare  ibis  with  Browning's  invitation : 

*'  Grow  old  alosg  with  me, 
The  beat  is  yet  to  be — 
The  last  of  life,  for  which  the  first  was  made." 

With  the  day  of  the  industrial  athlete,  who  must  always  be  at  the- 
top  of  his  training  to  keep  pace  with  the  swing  of  the  workshop  that 
is  racing  against  the  world,  there  has  come  the  final  break  np  of 
haman  relations  between  employers  and  workmen.  The  workman's 
contract  is  made  with  a  party  almost  as  impersonal  as  the  Gnlf  Stream 
in  its  heedlessness  of  his  existence.  Bodies  of  shareholders  are  not 
given  to  indulging  in  sentiments  about  workmen,  either  in  the  mass 
or  individually,  existing  as  they  do  for  no  other  purpose  on  earth  than 
to  draw  dividends  and  watch  quotations.  How,  indeed,  should  they 
interest  themselves  in  people  tiiey  have  never  seen,  people  who  are 
employed  in  an  industry  of  which  they  know  nothing,  carried  on  in  a 
forbidding  town  which  they  have  never  visited  and  never  mean  to  ?" 
It  is  better  not  to  interfere  in  matters  about  which  you  are  unin- 
formed. 

Such,  then,  is  the  situation. 

The  community  are  benefiting  by  an  industrial  system  which  gives- 
them  cheap  goods  and  a  hold  over  the  world's  markets,  but  the  old 
and  the  feeble  suffer  the  extremity  of  misery  and  degrading  want. 
Three  out  of  every  seven  of  the  working  class  who  are  sixty-five  and 
upwards  come  on  the  rates — 400,000  in  all— and  the  extent  of  the^ 
unrecorded  want  of  which  the  relieving-officer  never  hears  may  be 
conjectured  from  these  figures.  The  Pensions  movement  stands  for 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  obligation  of  society  towards  those  who 
have  spent  themselves  in  its  service  and  by  its  orders.  We  cannot 
allow  men  and  women  to  suffer  in  this  fashion.  A  roaring  trade  and 
revenue,  and  an  Empire  over  which  the  sun  never  sets — and  the  old 
folks  at  home  living  in  desolation  and  dishonour,  icebound  in  a  winter 
without  warmth  or  cheer.  One  would  think  that  our  civilising  mis- 
sion for  the  world  at  large  would  lose  none  of  its  passion  or  power  if 
such  contrasts  as  these  were  a  trifle  lees  glaring. 

The  arguments  against  pensions^  if  the  speculations  of  theorists  can 
be  described  as  arguments,  have  fallen  into  less  prominence  since  the 
tide  began  to  run  in  and  cover  them  up,  but  they  are  still  to  be  met 
with,  and  it  may  be  as  well  to  take  stock  of  them. 

No  one  denies  that  it  would  be  a  happy  thing  if  every  man  could 
earn  such  wages,  without  help  of  wife  or  child,  as  to  ensure  for  him- 
self and  his  wife  an  undisturbed  comer  when  working  days  were  past. 
So  far  as  that  is  the  position  taken  up  by  the  opponents  of  pensions, 
it  is  an  honourable  and  intelligible  one,  and  it  is  clear  that  whether 
such  an  ideal  is  within  reach  or  not,  we  should  beware  of  taking^ 
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tares  which  might  even  indirectly  endanger  its  attainment.  Is 
there  any  ground  for  hesitation  on  this  score  ? 

The  Rothschild  Committee  and  the  Old  Age  Commission  and  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  reply  that  there  is  undoubtedly  a  very 

wd  danger^  their  contention  being,  to  pat  the  matter  briefly^  that 
'character  will  be  impaired ;  that  the  motives  for  hard  work  will  be 
rodaced;  that  the  family  relations  will  be  endangered,  and  that  wages 
will  fall,  if  once  the  prospect  of  a  pension  begins  to  operate  on  men'& 
minds.  Their  arguments  assume  that  the  indindual  is  in  the  main 
a  free  agents  and  they  take  no  account  of  those  ecouomio  forces  which, 
aa  we  have  seen,  are  in  the  nature  of  a  fate  and  beyond  the  power  of 
the  workman  to  control  or  circumvent.  The  wages  thesis,  like  a 
sermonj  is  advanced  under  three  heads.  First,  it  is  held  that  a 
pension  will  reduce  the  wages  of  old  men  in  receipt  of  it,  and  endanger 
the  wages  of  the  younger  workmen.  Secondly,  that  the  tax  which 
most  be  imposed  in  order  to  raise  the  pension  will  tend  to  fall  on 
wages,  Thirdj  that  the  pension  expectation  will  so  operate  as  to 
red  ace  wages  by  the  amount  which  is  paid  on  account  of  impending 
old  age.  This  last  contention,  which  is  formulated  with  nfnch  circum- 
itance  by  the  Rothschild  Committee,  may  be  dismissed  as  fantastic 
and  absurd.  It  will  be  time  to  discuss  it  when  those  who  put  it  for- 
ward give  us  the  actuarial  formulas,  as  to  death-rate,  rate  of  interest, 
and  the  rest,  by  which  we  may  check  the  remuneration  advanced  on 
account  of  old  age.  Till  then  the  workman  will  he  quite  willing  to 
face  the  risk  of  losing  something  which,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge, 
he  has  never  yet  received.  As  to  the  second  head,  it  must  also  be 
remarked  that  the  workman  is  quite  willing  to  face  the  risk.  New 
hardens,  as  Mr,  Booth  points  out,  as  well  as  old  tend  to  fall  on  wages  ; 
but,  after  all,  there  are  counteracting  forces,  amongst  which  the 
reater  spending  power  and  the  securer  standard  of  the  working  class 
^nder  a  pension  system  may  be  reckoned.  There  were  doleful  pro- 
phecies of  reduced  wages  when  the  Workman's  Compensation  Act 
was  brought  in.  Since  then  the  industry  most  heavily  hit  by  the 
Act,  and  the  one  which  most  fervently  protested — the  coal  trade^has 
seen  its  way  to  negotiating  a  rise  of  10  per  cent,  in  wages.  Finally, 
will  pensions  cut  at  wages  by  putting  a  premium  on  the  subsidised 
old  men  who  are  still  capable  of  work  ?  That  depends,  for  one  thing, 
on  whether  the  supply  of  old  men  with  working  power  in  them  is 
going  to  be  increased.  No  doubt  a  good  many  old  people  will  live 
linger  wlien  they  are  supplied  with  the  means,  but  the  old  are  not 
and  cannot  be  serious  competitors  with  the  young.  The  wages  of 
country  labourers  can  hardly  be  reduced  to  a  lower  figure,  and  no  one 
has  told  us  where  the  pinch  of  subsidised  competition  is  to  be  antici- 
pated in  the  trades  of  the  towns.  Here  once  more  the  workmen  are  wilU 
ing  to  take  the  risk  ;  and  the  panishmentj  if  it  comes,  will  hurt  nobody 
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bxkt  themselves.     The  solicitade  of  Boyal  Commissioners  on  this  point 
is,  perhaps,  not  a  matter  of  any  vital  moment. 

Then  there  is  the  great  thrift  argument — that  men  and  women  will 
not  work  and  save  if  the  fear  of  the  workhouse  in  their  old  age  is 
i^moved  from  before  their  eyes.  The  proposition,  like  the  rest,  is 
•advanced  not  by  the  thrifty  workman,  bnt  by  the  well-to-do  man 
concerned  for  the  workman's  character.  Men  like  Mr.  Knight  of  the 
Boilermakers'  Society,  and  Mr.  Bart  and  Mr.  Ralph  Young  of  the 
Northamberland  Miners,  are  not  given  to  depreciating  the  virtues  of 
prudence,  foresight,  and  honest  labour,  but  they  are  troubled  by  none 
of  these  qualms  about  thrifti  in  their  advocacy  of  pensions.  Even  the 
austerer  school  of  friendly  society  officials,  the  watch-dogs  of  thrift, 
4ure  not  averse  to  a  general  pensions  scheme,  provided  that  the  loafers 
and  good-for-nothings  are  left  out.  To  speak  frankly,  the  opposition 
which  is  based  on  this  scrupulous  regard  for  the  workman's  character 
would  be  more  impressive  if  it  were  not  confined  to  a  few  members  of 
one  class,  if  it  were  of  tener  borne  in  mind  by  those  whose  motto  is  to 
^'elicit  the  power  of  self-support"  that  the  workman's  problem  is 
how  to  support  not  only  his  own  family,  but  the  families  of  other 
'  people,  amongst  whom  are  to  be  reckoned  the  persons  who  are  always 
enlarging  on  the  sanctity  of  self-help. 

But  let  us  ask,  what  is  the  outlook  for  thrift  as  a  means  for 
providing  for  old  age?  I  take  two  classes  of  workpeople  at  the 
opposite  ends  of  the  industrial  scale  as  samples  of  the  bulk.  The 
Durham  and  Northumberland  miners  are  a  good  example  of  the 
striving,  steady  English  worker.  They  are  strong  in  their  native 
grit,  strong  in  their  trade  unions,  co-operative  societies,  and  friendly 
societies.  No  body  of  men  in  the  country  are  more  wedded  to  the 
doctrine  of  self-help  or  more  conspicuous  for  the  way  in  which  they 
have  carried  it  into  practice.  The  miners  of  the  two  counties  have  a 
provident  society  of  their  own  which  makes  allowances  to  injured  men, 
to  widows  and  orphans,  and  to  miners  who  are  too  old  to  follow  their 
employment.  The  superannuation  grant  is  at  the  rate  of  4s.  a  week, 
yet  the  miners  and  their  leaders  are  not  content.  The  evidence  of 
Mr.  Steele,  the  secretary  of  the  Permanent  Belief  Fund,  given  before 
the  Boyal  Commission  on  the  i^ged  Poor,  was  an  impassioned  piece 
of  pleading  for  State  pensions.  Four  shillings  a  week  is  not  enough, 
but  even  that  poor  sum  is  insufficiently  secured,  and,  in  Mr.  Steele's 
view,  it  would  be  dangerous  and  impolitic  to  raise  the  rate  of  sub- 
scription. If  Sir  Edward  Clarke  and  other  orators  who  talk  about 
pensions  ^'  striking  at  the  very  root  of  thrift,  sobriety,  and  industry 
on  the  part  of  our  people "  would  spend  a  few  minutes  in  reading 
Mr.  Steele's  evidence — which  might  be  supplemented  by  Mr.  Robert 
Kn]ght*s  testimony  before  the  Bothschild  Committee,  and  Mr. 
Broadhurst's  memorandum  attached    to   the  Commission's  report — 


tbeywoold  find  matter  for  reflection.  The  other  sample  ia  taken  froitr 
the  class  which  by  no  possible  exercise  of  thrifb  can  at  the  beet  of 
times  live  in  health  or  comfort  of  the  most  fmgal  sort — the  poverty- 
stricken  third  of  the  people  of  London,  who  pay  from  a  qnarter  to  half 
their  wages  in  rent. 

*'The  result  of  all  our  inquiries,"  says  Mr.  Booth,  **  makes  it  reasonably 
eure  that  one-third  of  the  population  are  on  or  about  the  line  of  poverty  or 
holow  it,  having  at  most  an  income  which,  one  time  with  another,  average*^ 
2J#.  or  *J28,  for  a  small  family  (or  up  to  i^5j,  or  -(»«,  for  one  of  Urger  size), 
and  in  many  caaes  falling  much  below  this  level." 

Ia  it  not  a  pointless  mockery  to  invite  these  people  to  sit  down  to 
the  feast  of  thrift  when  they  are  old,  a  perversion  of  common  sense 
to  suggest  that  they  will  lose  in  moral  stamina,  in  perseverance  and 
steadiness  by  a  provision  for  old  age  which  by  taking  thought  for 
the  morrow  they  conld  never  hope  to  secure  for  them  Eel  ves  ?  Surely 
the  reasonable  inference  is  in  the  other  direction.  Despair  and 
Ipatby^  the  knowledge  that,  strive  as  jou  will,  security  is  out  of 
reach — these  are  the  things  that  demoralise. 

Torn  to  the  friendly  societies,  and  you  have  more  evidence  of  the 
breaking  strain  which  old  age  imposes  upon  thrift,  even  in  its  strong- 
hold. The  great  societies  have  done  their  utmost  to  foster  schemes 
for  Baperannnation,  and  the  result  is  utterly  insignificant.  They  are 
not  only  unable  to  persuade  their  members  to  embark  on  deferred 
annuities,  but  it  ia  morally  certain  that  they  cannot  go  on  mnch 
>nger  making  the  meagre  allowances  which  their  aged  members 
draw,  nominally  for  sick  pay,  but  really  in  tbousandB  of  cases  becauee 
of  the  infirmity  doe  to  old  age.  The  burden  of  the  aged  is  polling 
^tbem  down  in  spite  of  heroic  efTorte.  One  of  the  largest  Orders  shows 
deficiency  of  £2788,157,  another  one  a  deficiency  of  £1,333,343,  a 
'third  a  deficiency  of  £510,17(3.  **  Where,"  asked  Sir  Edward  Clarke, 
'^  would  go  your  great  friendly  societies  and  those  rasgnificent  organi- 
sations for  the  promotion  of  thrift  which  the  workiog  classes  have 
bnilt  up  among  them  ? "  Where  would  they  go  if  onoe  the  State 
ga^  old  age  pensions !  Rather  it  concerns  us  to  ask  where  the 
friendly  societiea  will  go  if  the  State  refrains  from  giving  pensions. 
That  is  the  question  which  a  good  many  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  societies  are  putting  to  themseWep^  and  no  one  who  realises  the 
stringency  of  the  situation  will  be  surprised  if  the  answer  h  found  in 
the  active  participation  of  the  societies  in  the  pensions  campaign. 
Politicians  who  assume  that  the  societies  are  hostile  to  pensions  becauso 
they  have  opposed  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  are  likely  to  find  them- 
selves on  the  wrong  side  of  the  hedge. 

The  case  for  pensions  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  assailed  from  tie 
thrifb  standpoint,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  what  has  been  accomplifihed  or 
attempted  up  to  the  present.     Unless  despair  is  to  be  held  np  as  the 
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one  safe  motive  for  the  future — which  is  really  what  it  comes  to — it 
is  difficult  to  see  on  what  grounds  the  claims  of  an  impossible  thrift 
are  to  be  suffered  to  block  the  way  for  the  relief  of  old  age.  And  the 
same  with  regard  to  the  strange  imaginings  about  the  sundering  of 
family  obligations  that  is  predicted  if  once  the  law  of  Elizabeth 
couQeming  the  maintenance  of  parents  by  their  children  is  eased. 
To  the  ordinary  sane  man  whose  mind  has  not  been  clouded  by  a  life- 
long contemplation  of  pauperism  before  1834  there  will  appear  room 
enough  and  to  spare  for  the  kind  offices  of  children  to  parents,  and 
ample  scope  for  thrifo  as  well,  under  a  pension  system  which  will 
probably  not  begin  before  sixty-five  nor  offer  more  than  5s.»  a  week  to 
the  pensioner.  To  listen  to  the  predictions  about  thrift  and  family 
one  might  almost  conclude  that  every  one  was  to  be  offered  a  compe- 
tence whenever  he  required  it.  So  much  for  the  theoretical  objections 
which  have  seen  such  service  in  recent  years.  Can  it  be  seriously 
contended  that  they  body  forth  evils  more  terrible  than  those  which 
it  is  sought  to  cure  ? 

Is  it,  then,  to  be  Mr.  Booth's  universal  scheme,  or  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
assisted  insurance  scheme  ?  Are  the  friendly  societies  or  their  aged 
members  to  be  subsidised  for  the  purposes  of  superannaation  ?  Or  are 
we  to  graft  a  pension  system  on  to  the  Poor-law  ?  These  alternatives 
lure  far  from  exhausting  the  courses  that  have  been  suggested,  but  they 
will  serve  as  types.  The  general  trend  of  opinion  may,  perhaps,  be 
indicated  as  follows : 

A  universal  scheme,  while  it  avoids  certain  grave  administrative 
difficulties — for  instance,  inquiry  into  means  and  character — is  too 
costly.  The  old  people  of  the  next  generation  or  two  will  be  in  their 
graves  before  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  puts  down  £13  annuities 
for  2,000,000  pensioners. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  2s.  6d,  a  week  forty  years  hence — the  bait 
which  is  to  extract  another  2s.  6d,  from  the  workman — is  legislation 
for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  and  passes  by  the  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers who  are  still  with  us.  Moreover,  the  method  advocated  would 
not  even  solve  the  problem  forty  years  hence.  The  friendly  societies 
who  would  have  to  negotiate  the  other  25.  Gd.  refuse  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  plan  ;  and  the  inherent  objections  to  the  deferred 
annuity — deservedly  the  most  unpopular  form  of  thrift — are  insur- 
mountable. Contributions  break  down  in  times  of  sickness,  slack 
work,  and  advancing  age,  and  it  is  no  encouragement  to  remember  that 
half  the  men  alive  at  twenty-five  are  dead  before  forty  years  are  out. 
These  considerations  were  recognised  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  as 
fatal  in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  22. 

The  friendly  societies,  for  reasons  which  they  consider  sufficient, 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  proposals  for  the  direct  endowment  of 
superannuation  funds  within  their  control.     They  dislike  and  dread 
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ihe  idea  of  a  Government  partnership,  believing  as  they  do  that  the 
State  wonid  become  the  predominant  partner.  These  objections  apply 
with  less  strength  to  Mr.  Lionel  Holland's  proposal*  for  giving  pensions 
ont  of  pablic  fnnds  to  friendly  society  members  of  long  standing  who 
have  reached  the  age  of  sixty-five.  Mr.  Holland's  scheme  would  give 
substantial  relief  to  the  societies,  whose  funds  are  being  dangerously 
trenched  upon  for  sick  pay  to  the  aged,  and  it  would  subject  them  to 
DO  sort  of  restraint.  If  we  are  to  have  tests,  the  membership  of  a 
friendly  society  is  not  a  bad  one,  and  it  would  work  automatically. 
The  defects  of  the  scheme  are  that  women  are  almost  entirely  left  out, 
and  that  it  rests  on  the  selection  of  one  class  of  thrift  for  preferential 
treatment. 

The  Poor-law  offers  the  machinery  for  administration,  and  much 
is  done  through  out-relief  already  in  the  direction  of  old  age  pensions. 
But  a  system  associated  with  the  disciplining  of  the  able-bodied  rogue, 
a  system  avowedly  penal,  and  devised,  not  for  the  relief  of  poverty,  but 
as  a  mere  preventive  of  death  by  starvation,  is  scarcely  an  appropriate 
one  for  the  purpose.  The  associations  that  hang  round  the  Poor-law 
are  demoralising  and  cruel,  and  would  taint  at  the  source  a  provision 
which  should  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  justice. .  The  Government 
may  elect  to  approach  the  question  by  a  reform  of  the  Poor-law,  but 
it  must  be  a  root-and-branch  reform,  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
letter,  if  the  self-respecting  poor  are  to  avail  themselves  of  pensions 
through  such  a  channel. 

Mr.  Booth's  scheme,  after  all,  must  be  the  sheet-anchor.  Can  his 
proposal  be  reduced  within  practicable  limits  without  spoiling  its 
principle?  Can  we,  for  instance,  lay  down  some  test  of  income, 
as  the  New  Zealanders  have  done,  leaving  it  to  a  local  pensions 
board  to  pass  on  to  the  relieving  officer  such  applicants  as  seem 
properly  to  come  within  the  purview  of  the  Poor-law  ?  There  would 
have  to  be  some  form  of  declaration,  with  pains  and  penalties  for 
mis-statements,  as  in  New  Zealand  ;  but,  after  all,  this  is  no  more 
than  the  payer  of  income-tax  has  to  put  up  with  now.  Proof  of  age 
and  identity  must  be  given  in  any  case.  After  what  Mr.  Booth 
himself  has  lately  said,  and  his  avowed  readiness  to  make  it  trouble- 
some for  the  well-to-do  man  to  draw  his  pension,  one  may  be  forgiven 
for  treating  his  scheme  as  though  it  had  reached  the  committee  stage. 
Its  author,  at  any  rate,  has  disavowed  those  followers  of  his  who 
protest  that,  short  of  his  scheme  in  its  entirety,  it  is  better  to  do 
nothing. 

Into  the  details  which  must  be  threshed    out    when    a  general 

agreement  on  the  main  lines  of  action  has  been  reached,  I  do  not 

propose  to  enter.     How  to  avoid  personation,  whether  aliens  should 

be  entitled  to  the  pension,  and  if  so,  the  period  of  residence  to  qualify, 

*  This  scheme  is  to  bo  referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 
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the  oonatitation  of  the  pensions  board,  and  the  part  that  the  friendly 
Eocieties  and  trade  unions  should  be  invited  to  play  upon  it — these  and 
many  other  questions  can  wait.  The  first  thing  to  decide  is  whether 
a  start  shall  be  made  where  the  need  is  greatest.  The  hardships 
which  afflict  the  old  are  intolerable,  and  I  suggest  that  it  is  cruel  to 
permit  such  sufferings  to  continue  whilst  we  are  waiting  for  opinion  to 
ripen  to  the  point  of  universal  pensions. 

The  question  of  money  is  no  detail ;  but  we  need  not  wait  for  the 
appearance  of  a  heaven-born  Chancellor  to  tell  us  that  beer,  and 
spirits,  and  wines,  and  licences  are  not  exhausted  as  sources  of 
revenue;  that  great  incomes,  and  great  establishments,  and  even 
game  preserves  may  well  pay  something  more  into  the  general 
taxation  account ;  and  that  land  values,  which  owe  much  to  modern 
industry,  should  begin  to  pay  their  debts.  Whether  it  costs  eight  or 
nine  or  ten  millions  to  pay  hs,  a  week  to  everybody  of  sixty-five 
or  upwards,  with  an  income  of  not  more  than,  say,  7s.  6d,  or  lOs.  a 
week,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  skies  will  fall  when  the 
nation  is  asked  to  find  the  money. 

The  cry  of  ''  no  finality  "  will  perhaps  be  raised  at  this  stage  of  the 
discussion.  Of  course  there  is  no  finality.  There  is  no  finality 
about  workmen's  compensation,  or  the  Poor-law — which  costs  us  more 
than  ten  millions  a  year — or  the  doles  to  landlords,  or  the  building  of 
battleships.  Yet  we  go  our  ways  and  pass  our  laws  without  any 
serious  apprehensions  as  to  the  future  and  its  want  of  finality  ;  and 
we  manage  to  maintain  our  belief — which,  after  all,  is  founded  on 
a  pretty  long  experience — that  doing  the  right  thing  to-day  by  no 
means  involves  doing  the  wrong  one  to-morrow.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  leaders  of  the  Pensions  movement  will  be  frightened  by  this  ancient 
form  of  diversion. 

Vaughax  Nash. 


SERVANTS  AND   SERVED. 

[This  was  the  last  article  composed  by  my 
beloved  wife.  She  dictated  it  to  me  only  two 
days  before  Rhs  died.  She  was  then  too  weak 
to  hold  a  pen,  but  eager  to  finish  any  work 
she  had  on  hand.  Her  mind  was  alert  and 
brilliant  to  the  last.  "  80  much  to  do  I  ^'  shd 
kept  saying.  Truly  when  the  end  came  she 
was  found  "with  her  lamp  burning."  Sha 
died  as  she  had  lived,  working  for  others* 
lifqiutscatl—R,  R.  Haweib.] 

PEOPLB,  as  a  rale,  are  not  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  excep- 
tional importance  of  the  servant  class. 

Any  treatment  of  them  as  a  class  must  have  dne  regard  to  their 
many-sided  fnnctionSi  as  well  as  to  the  mntnal  duties  and  responsi* 
bilities  of  employers  and  employed. 

We  are  practically  at  the  mercy  of  our  servants  every  hour  o£  the 
day.  They  are  indispensable  to  our  comfort.  You  hurt  yourself — ^you 
ring  the  bell ;  you  upset  the  lamp,  yon  feel  ill  or  are  laid  up,  some 
one  attempts  suicide  in  the  house,  you  lose  your  purse,  you  break 
SDmething,  the  doctor  has  to  be  wired  for  in  a  hurry — the  bell,  always 
the  bell !  and  for  every  conceivable  thing  you  seek  and  expect  to  find 
ready  and  effective  help  instantly  at  the  hand  of  some  servant. 

Tour  rare  china,  books,  ornaments — any  number  of  things  of  unique 
value — are  placed  at  a  moment's  notice  under  the  care  of  persons  who 
come  into  your  house  suddenly.  You  hardly  know  who  they  are,  and 
you  have  to  trust  to  the  word  of  some  stranger,  who  perhaps  does  not 
know  very  much  and  will  not  always  say  what  he  knows.  Still,  we 
risk  all  with  a  blind  and  cheery  confidence  which  would  be  thought 
rash  to  folly  in  any  other  sort  of  business  transaction. 

When  you  think  of  it,  the  situation  is  a  surprising  one,  or  would  be 
it  it  were  not  so  common.  You  hand  over  your  children,  silver  and 
gold  heirlooms,  and,  in  fact,  most  of  your  worldly  goods,  to  people  who 
may  come  in  one  month  and  be  off  the  next — and  off  too,  perchance, 
with  family  secrets  and  such  knowledge  as  would  make  it  easy  for  any 
burglar  to  enter  your  house  and  rob  with  impunity.  In  dealing  with 
servants  all  this  must  be  remembered.  We  often  grumble  at  them ; 
bat,  considering  their  temptations  and  responsibility,  as  a  class  they 
•Bre   on  the  whole  wonderfully  honest  and  reliable — and  considering 
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their  provocations  and  the  indifference  freqaently  shown  to  their 
interests,  feelings,  convenience,  and  health,  servants  are,  as  a  rnle, 
kind,  attentive,  and  faithfnl. 

In  view  of  snch  facts,  it  will  be  wise  to  abstain  from  abusing 
servants  as  if  they  were  onr  natural  enemies,  or  to  expect  from  them 
a  perfection  we  do  not  expect  to  find  anywhere  else. 

The  poor  little  "  slavey  "  may  put  her  fingers  in  the  treacle — so  doe» 
Tommy  if  you  don't  stop  him.  Mary  Jane  may  want  to  go  out  with 
her  young  man  at  an  inconvenient  time,  and  '^  cheek  "  mistress  if  she 
is  refused — so  may  a  dainty  daughter.  Cook  may  forget  an  order,  or 
fail  in  omniscience  or  foresight — so  do  yoa.     Are  we  not  all  human  ? 

In  our  intercourse  with  servants  .we  shall  find  them  very  human,  no 
doubt ;  bQt,  after  all,  with  the  opportunities  within  their  reach,  the 
wonder  is  they  so  seldom  make  a  worse  use  of  them.  As  a  class,  they 
are  respectable,  worthy,  honest,  and  rarely  come  on  the  rates,  unless 
they  marry  unwisely.  They  habitually  do  more  for  their  old  parents 
and  their  poor  relations  than  many  average  sons  and  daughters  dream 
of  doing.  They  are  not  more  indifferent  to  kindness,  not  more  trouble 
and  worry  than  any  other  class  of  people.  And  in  illness,  in  old  age 
— ay,  and  in  infancy — who  does  more  for  us  than  the  kind-hearted  nnrs& 
or  confidential  valet  or  maid  ?  We  sometimes  think  them  ungratef  ol^ 
but  more  often  than  not  it  is  the  mistress,  not  the  servant,  who  is  un- 
grateful, although  it  must  be  generally  admitted  that,  in  the  "  better  " 
class  at  least,  mistresses  are  usually  kind  and  indulgent  up  to  their 
lights.  They  seldom  ill-treat,  under-pay,  or  under-feed  their  servants. 
They  only  abase  them,  and  this  more  often  behind  their  backs. 

The  very  loose  conditions  of  domestic  service  leave  a  wide  margin 
of  conduct  undefined,  and  give  rise  to  questions  having  two  and  some- 
times more  sides  to  them,  and  mutual  forbearance  will  certainly  often 
be  necessary.  Domestic  service  is  almost  the  only  avocation,  trade,  or 
profession  in  which  no  adequate  or  exhaustive  legislation  exists  to- 
protect  either  mistress  or  maid.  All  the  rules  date  from  an  epoch  when 
"the  three  R's"  were  not  common  property,  and  all  household  arrange- 
ments were  verbal  and,  so  to  speak,  by  rale  of  thumb.  Judge  Stonor*s 
decision  in  a  recent  case  (Roberts  v.  Wilson)  has  drawn  attention  to 
the  disparity  between  one  skilled  legal  interpretation  and  another, 
where  the  law  is  founded  only  on  custom  and  to  a  large  extent  local 
use. 

In  no  other  trade  is  an  engagement  made  between  the  contracting 
parties  without  a  written  and  stamped  agreement.  In  no  other  trade 
can  an  apprentice  or  pupil  be  dismissed,  frequently  without  the  means 
of  obtaining  another  engagement,  for  the  sort  of  reasons  which  apply 
and  must  apply  to  domestic  servants.  The  peculiar  relation  between 
employer  and  employed  in  the  intimacy  of  the  household  renders  easy 
partings  indispensable  when  ''ructions*'  arise,  and  makes  a  hard-and— 
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fast  line  as  to  bonrs  scarcely  poaaible,  tiDless  the  est ablishmeot  admits 
of  servants  in  relays.  All  the  same,  hasty  dismissal  may  involve  some 
injustice,  and  is  liable  to  inflict  additional  work  apon  the  other 
servants.  Vet  it  ib  extraordinary  how  seldom  servants  repndiate  the 
work  expected  of  them,  or  refuse  to  help  each  other  even  when  exces- 
sive, or  falsify  the  terms  and  dates,  which  often  depend  on  memory 
only,  and  memory  freqnently  unassisted  by  a  witness.  That  this 
should  be  so  is  itself  a  tribute  to  the  general  respectability  of  seryants 
as  a  class,  and  it  also  speats  well  for  employers  collectively  that  they 
seldom  push  their  own  rights  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  servant.  So 
that,  after  all,  in  spite  of  the  somewhat  histrionic  strictures  and  hard 
words  which  we  occasionally  hear  of  between  the  employer  and  em* 
ployed,  there  is,  as  there  ought  to  be,  a  considerable  amount  of 
good  feeling  beneath  the  surface* 

People  are  constantly  better  than  their  laws,  and  rightmindedness 
often  saves  the  situation.  In  fact,  we  come  back  to  the  old  maxim^ 
*'  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law/'  and  mutual  respect  and  liking, 
and  these  only,  create  good  mistresses,  good  servants,  and  maintain 
domestic  service  as  a  tolerable  condition  of  life  at  all. 

No  doubt  servants  occasionally  peculate,  abstract,  take  toll.  So 
does  the  confidential  clerk,  the  family  trostee,  the  loving  husband, 
wife,  son,  who  privately  pawns  your  jewellery,  even  if  he  stops  short 
of  changing  your  diamonds  for  paste.  No  doubt  servants  will  take 
liberties  if  you  let  them ;  eo  will  others.  But  I  think,  if  we  want 
to  brand  a  class,  the  servant  class,  with  their  general  worth  and  their 
filial  kindness,  would  come  out  no  worse  than  their  smart  young  misses 
and  masters — -perhaps  even  better,  conaidering  their  temptations. 

The  engagement  of  servants  is  curiously  haphazard.  Much  is 
taken  on  trust — trust  on  both  sides.  The  law  has  here  left  the  widest 
margin  for  judicious  treatment.  Often  nothing  is  definitely  agreed 
or  even  mentioned  as  to  notice  at  the  time  of  hiring,  both  parties 
being  content  to  let  the  contract  be  understood  in  this  respect  accord- 
ing to  the  general  custom  which  regulates  the  right  of  both  parties 
as  to  notice  where  they  have  come  to  no  special  arrangement  on  the 
subject.  Of  course  the  custom  as  to  notice,  which  is  well  known  and 
ipted,  IB,  first,  that  either  master  or  servant  may  put  an  end  to 
service  by  giving  to  the  other  a  mlendar  month's  notice,  or  that 
the  master  may  do  so  upon  giving  a  month's  wages  in  lieu  of  such 
,ce.     The  servant  is  usually  engaged  for  one  month,  and  at  the 

irotion  of  the  first  month  the  master  (or  the  mistress  as  his  agent) 
may  say,  "  I  do  not  require  your  further  services,"  pay  the  agreed 
wagea,  and  tell  the  servant  to  go.  The  servant  has  a  similar  option. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  month  she,  or  he,  may  say,  '*  I  am  leaving 
to-di&y;  I  contracted  to  stay  a  month,  but  the  place  does  not  suit 
ine/  and  the  household  would  have  to  put  up  with  the  inconvenience. 
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In  order  to  secare  goodwill,  which  may  be  Dsefal,  the  servant  gene- 
rally informs  her  mistress  beforehand  if  she  intends  to  leave  at  the 
«nd  of  the  first  month ;  likewise  the  mistress,  in  all  goodness  of 
heart  and  being  nsnally  desirous  that  the  servant  shall  secare  another 
place,  informs  her  daring  the  first  month,  say  after  aboat  a  fortnight, 
that  she  does  not  suit,  and  the  term  of  service  after  the  first  month 
will  not  be  renewed.  The  servant  expects  this  notice  so  that  she 
may  seek  another  situation,  and  this  is  the  general  practice.  No 
notice  during  the  first  month  is  hy  law  established,  although  it  is 
usually  given.     It  is  purely  a  matter  of  treatment. 

With  these  preliminary  considerations  in  view,  it  may  now  be 
uEeful  to  consider  in  more  detail 

The  employers'  treatment  of  servants,  and 
The  servants'  treatment  of  their  employers. 

The  two  points  go  together — act  and  react  upon  each  other.  The 
first  golden  rule  is  Respect  your  servants,  Recognise  that  service  is 
honourable  and  independent.  The  terms  slavey,  flunkey,  valet, 
•drudge — all  have  a  tendency  to  drag  down  and  throw  discredit  on 
the  social  status  of  domestic  servants.  Such  terms  should  not  be  used 
at  all. 

The  servants  of  to-day  retaliate  by  ceasing  to  say  '*  Master  "  or 
'<  Mistress,"  and  prefer  in  turn  to  be  called  by  their  own  surnames, 
rather  than  familiarly  by  their  Christian  names,  which  stamp  them 
with  the  badge  of  social  inferiority,  as  they  are  not  allowed  to  use  a 
similar  freedom.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  obsequious,  or  to  ask  as  a 
favour  from  a  servant  what  is  due  as  a  right.  Courtesy  is  quite  com- 
patible with  command,  and  humanity  with  both,  but  the  practice  of 
sparing  servants  is  nevertheless  a  bad  one.  Strictness  is  much  better. 
Servants  are  under  contract,  and  it  is  best  for  master  and  man  and 
most  fair  to  the  community  that  contracts  shoald  be  faithfully  observed. 
Certain  services  are  paid  for  and  certain  services  should  be  exacted  if 
necessary.  It  is  a  great  mistake  not  to  ring  tlie  hell,  not  to  send  on 
errands,  and  to  do  a  number  of  things  for  servants  which  they  are 
paid  for  doing,  to  forego  other  things  that  you  want  done,  to  let  them 
^ff  and  not  to  remind  them  of  petty  omissions.  All  this  spoils 
servants  and  promotes  slovenliness  in  the  house.  Instead  of  mini- 
mising the- labour  that  is  paid  for,  it  is  better  to  find  plenty  for  your 
servants  to  do.  You  thus  get  more  for  your  money  and  the  servant 
is  happier  in  the  long  run. 

It  is  often  noticed  that  when  a  house  is  full  of  company  and  every 
one  goes  tired  to  bed,  content  and  smartness  and  alacrity  rule  in  the 
house,  everybody  is  in  good  humour ;  but  let  the  house  suddenly 
empty — the  servants  immediately  get  slack,  indulge  themselves, 
grumble,  and  give  warning.     There  is  abundant  room  for  kindness 
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and  generosity  at  al]  times  and  iq  aH  pUces,  bat  let  It  be  cleat Ij 
understood  that  largess  of  the  heart  belongs  to  the  qnwritten  las^— it 
13  not  down  in  the  bond.  The  habit  of  giving  frequent  presents  is  a 
bad  one — it  encourages  rapacity  ;  extra  service  may  be  recognised  in 
many  ways,  but  extra  service  shoQid  not  mean  additional  pay,  unless 
there  is  a  special  understanding  to  ihat  effect :  domestic  service  pre- 
^opposes  a  wide  margin,  to  be  stretched  by  tbe  will  of  the  employer, 
and  not  qoestioned  by  the  servants,  who  have  the  quick  remedy  of 
giving  warniog  alv^ajs  at  hand.  Whilst  they  remain  they  must  do^ 
as  they  are  told.  The  practice  of  coddling  servants  is  to  be  con- 
ilemned*  Do  not  take  (oo  much  note  of  their  ailments.  Kvery  one 
has  ailments,  and  all  bread-winners  mu9t  learn  to  ignore  or  work 
throagh  them  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  the  more  this  is  done  the^ 
fewer  ailments  there  am  likely  to  be,  and  the  shorter  will  be  their 
duration.  This  is  a  great  difficulty  with  foreign  servants,  who  have 
ftttaqurs  d*'$  ncrfs^  the  "  blues/'  or  *'  hysteric?/'  take  to  bed,  solk,  gf^t 
homesick  :  when  this  is  the  case  they  had  much  better  go  home. 

When  servants  are  sick  the  employer  is  not  bound  to  narse  them 
or  pay  for  their  doctoriog.  If  they  are  led  to  expect  this  they  will 
ofcen  be  sick,  and  the  other  servants  will  consequently  have  to  do  their 
work  •*  whikt  they  lie  on  sofies"  (Bigelow).  No  rales  abont  ailments 
can  be  laid  down»  as  cases  are  so  different.  Of  course  it  may  suit  the 
employer  to  keep  a  valued  servant  through  a  short  illnees,  but  seldom 
through  a  long  one.  All  sorts  of  little  ailments  can  also  be  judiciously 
ti-eated  and  put  to  flight.  But  an  over-personal  a3sidDity  is  seldom 
understood  or  rightly  appreciated— it  may  be  even  misonderstocd.  A 
lady  in  a  good  position  told  me  that,  her  housemaid  beiag  serionsly 
ill,  she  not  only  paid  for  her  doctoring,  but  nursed  her  personally  day 
and  night.  When  the  maid  recovered  she  at  once  gave  warning. 
!•  ^by  do  you  leave  after  all  the  care  that  I  have  taken  of  you  myaelf  ?"' 
said  the  lady,  "  Why/'  said  the  girl,  *' I  have  my  position  to  con- 
sider, and  I  mean  only  to  take  the  best  places*  I  thought  when  I 
came  here  you  were  a  real  lady^  but  now  I  know  yoa  can*t  be,  or  you 
would  not  have  stooped  to  nnrae  me  yourself;  and  I  have  my  own 
prospects  to  consult  and  cannot  afibrd  to  stay  in  your  place  !  *'  Such 
grotesque  ingratitude  and  stupidity  are  probably  exceptional,  bat  this 
insolent  ingratitude  strikes  a  certain  note — it  reveals  a  temper  oi 
mind  or  tendency  in  the  servant  class.  They  like  to  keep  their- 
position  and  they  like  you  to  keep  yours.  Hence  we  see  how 
impossible  it  ip,  even  in  the  freest  conntrVj  for  there  to  be  real 
efjuality,  except  equality  of  personal  rights  under  equal  laws. 

Servants  are  pecaliarly  sensitive  to  social  distinction s.  The  popular 
>medy,  ^Iligh  Life  Below  Stairs/'  shows  how  the  servant  class  is 
Idled  through   and  through  with  differences  of  grade — ^there  the 
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servantB  are  represented  in  the  farce  as  calling  each  other  *'Sir  Charles  " 
or  "  My  Lord/'  according  to  their  master's  rank,  and  treating  each 
other  accordingly.     They  are  not  happy  when  made  equals. 

They  don't  want  to  sit  down  to  meat  with  yon,  they  don't  like 
sitting  in  your  {)ew  or  riding  with  yon  in  your  carriage,  they  don't 
even  like  yon  to  meet  them  dressed  for  a  jaant  in  their  Snnday  best ; 
they  may  reign  elsewhere,  bat  in  yonr  house  and  in  your  presence 
they  prefer  to  serve ;  they  feel  they  best  keep  their  own  indepen- 
dence when  not  sailing  under  false  colours.  Let  the  spheres  be  de- 
fined by  contract  as  well  as  by  natural  right,  and  let  the  spheres  be 
kept  and  the  treatment  appropriate  thereto  be  observed  ;  let  the  right, 
fair  and  square  relation,  whatever  it  is,  be  respected  and  enjoyed  on  both 
sides — ^this  is  the  servant's  notion  of  liberty,  equality,  and  frateiftity. 

There  can  be  no  objection  to  an  occasional  largess  at  Christmas. 
Christmas  boxes  brighten  the  home  upstairs  and  down,  and  the  ser- 
vants should  be  allowed  and  helped  to  make  merry ;  but  tips  frono^ 
visitoi'S  staying  in  your  house  should  be  discouraged.  Some  houses 
already  formally  forbid  servants  to  receive  tips — as  some  theatrical 
managers  will  not  allow  attendants  to  be  fee'd.  When  a  servant 
takes  your  place  he  or  she  undertakes  to  wait  upon  your  guests  when 
they  arrive.  Our  domestic  servants  are*  not  in  the  position  of  gar^ns 
abroad  or  waiters  at  some  London  restaurants,  who  receive  small  pay 
or  no  pay  because  the  public  are  supposed  to  fee  them ;  the  public 
are  not  supposed  to  fee  your  servants.  Of  course  yon  cannot  prevent 
your  friends  feeing  them  any  more  than  the  Poor  Law  can  prevent 
people  giving  coppers  in  the  street,  though  it  can  forbid  begging. 
Once  the  principle  of  no  fees  fairly  denounced,  a  liberal  margin  for 
exceptions  may  be  judiciously  and  even  reasonably  winked  at  for  any 
little  or  great  special  services.  If  people  fancy  they  are  indebted  or 
choose  to  throw  their  money  away,  it  is  nobody's  business  but  their 
own. 

It  is  not  true  kindness,  and  it  is  certainly  not  economy  of  time  or 
temper,  to  prolong  the  engagement  of  a  servant  unequal  to  your  situa- 
tion or  uncongenial  to  you  perEonally ;  for  instance,  if  you  have  to 
complain  several  times  of  the  same  thing — better  part.  If  imperti- 
nence or  sulkiness  is  habitual — better  part  Insolence  is  of  different 
kinds.  A  hasty  word  or  hot  temper  is  one  thing,  and  may  be  re- 
buked and  borne  with — perhaps  your  own  temper  is  not  always  good 
— but  deliberate  rudeness  should  never  be  tolerated ;  let  the  employer 
remember,  however,  that  a  liberty  of  tongue  not  permitted  to  a  ser- 
vant should  never  be  indulged  in  by  an  employer. 

Perhaps  the  chief  thing  to  remember  is  that  what  a  servant  (or  we 
might  as  well  say  human  nature)  values  mo3t  is  freedom  (A>t  licence, 
which  always  demoralises  labour).  This  makes  shop  service,  with  all 
its  oppressive  hardship  and  loug  hours,  popular.     The  shop  assistant 
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Inows,  as  a  rule,  loJun  his  tale  of  bricks  is  done  ;  the  -servant  never. 
We  call  servants  np  in  the  night ;  we  order  them  to  bed ;  we  lock  the 
area  gate ;  we  tarn  them  into  nnrses,  helps,  messenger-boys.  We 
expect  them  to  sit  np  to  any  hoar,  and  to  rise  on  emergency ;  to 
forego  sleep  and  even  food  at  stated  times  at  command  ;  to  accompany 
OS  hither  and  thither  and  wait  aboat ;  to  andergo  the  fatigaes  and  incnr 
the  responsibilities  of  travel  at  a  moment's  notice.  Now,  a  wise 
mistress  will  stady  the  art  of  leaving  her  servants  alone  within  reason 
— there  will  be  a  tacit  nnderstanding  that  between  certain  hoars  they 
are  practically  not  wanted ;  the  bell  need  not  be  eternally  on  the  go. 
Then  an  indulgent  permission  to  go  oat — see  friends — not  in  the 
kitchen — should  be  liberally  granted  on  suitable  occasions.  Avoid 
prying  into  their  affairs,  unless  they  invite  sympathy  and  inspection. 
Girls'  friendly  societies  have  sometimes  been  complained  of  by  servants 
for  too  close  scrutiny  and  inquisitiveness,  and  by  employers  as  inter- 
fering between  them  and  their  servants.  But,  on  the  whole,  girls' 
f  riendlies  do  good  work,  are  appreciated  by  the  girls,  and  do  not 
oflen  lay  themselves  open  to  much  adverse  criticism.  We  as  em- 
ployers have  nothing  to  do  with  our  servants'  private  affairs  so  long 
as  they  serve  us  regularly  and  keep  themselves  and  our  house  re- 
spectable. Followers  are  sure  to  frequent  the  kitchen,  but  they  must 
not  be  supposed  to  do  so. 

To  dispense  food,  even  waste  food,  to  outsiders  or  store  it  for  sale 
is  now  a  criminal  offence,  and  *'  no  bottles  "  and  no  anything  else 
should  be  regarded  as  perquisites  without  special  agreement.  The 
history  of  perquisites  is  the  history  of  robbery,  and  is  the  origin  of 
all  evil  in  domestic  service :  it  has  been  known  to  come  to  such  a 
pit<;h  that  ladies'  maids,  counting  on  the  reversion  of  clothing  a  little 
out  of  date  or  slightly  worn,  will  scheme  so  as  to  prevent  their 
mistress  wearing  it  out,  or  wearing  it  even  as  long  as  it  can  be 
fashionably  worn.  The  butler  who  "feathered  his  nest  with  his 
master's  bottles  "  is  a  well-known  type  of  a  whole  class  ruined  by  the 
doctrine  of  perquisites. 

Again,  servants  of  the  better  sort  nowadays  are  dieenchanted  with 
all  kinds  of  patronage  and  devices  for  their  good.  They  don't  vake 
a  seat  in  church  under  your  eye,  nor  even  concert  tickets  or  to  be 
sent  to  the  play ;  they  would  rather  go  to  the  pit  or  gallery  and  pay. 
Even  cooks  prefer  to  pay  for  their  own  improvement  in  cooking 
lessons,  and  if  you  take  in  Good  Words  or  Sinidmj  at  Home, 
you  will  probably  find  the  servants  don't  read  them,  but  they  will 
read  the  tracts  they  get  at  their  own  chapels,  and  occasionally  buy 
the  Family  Herald ;  but  they  keep  their  loves,  their  religion,  and  their 
mental  culture  apart  from  you.  This  separation  seems  to  secure 
them  a  kind  of  independence  which  they  value  above  everything. 
A  servant  who  is  thus   emancipated   does  not  give  you  less  willing 
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and  efficient  service,  and  those  if^lio  are  encouraged  to  respect  them- 
selves are  more  likely  to  respect  jou.  Of  conrse,  employers  can 
make  mles^  and  those  who  serve  are  bound  to  keep  them.  If  they 
have  to  come  in  to  prayers,  or  go  to  chnrch  or  chapel  once,  or 
get  to  bed  by  half-past  ten  or  rise  at  six,  or  be  dressed  by  one  for 
parlour  service,  or  wear  caps  and  aprons,  why,  so  let  it  be ;  but  alt 
that  goes  avowedly  or  tacitly  into  the  contract  and  is  therefore  no 
curtailment  of  such  freedom  as  they  claim. 

The  practice  of  keeping  neat  trim  maids,  with  caps  with  streamers, 
ribbons,  and  frilled  aprons,  instead  of  men  servants  in  coats  apt  to 
wear  greasy  and  shabby,  is  much  on  the  increase.  The  girl  will  wear 
what  she  is  told  to  wear,  but  caps  are  not  popular  with  upper  servants, 
ladies'  maids  and  housekeepers ;  this  is  no  doubt  a  pity,  for  having  to 
move  about  and  do  odds  and  ends,  your  lady's  maid's  hair  is  often 
untidy,  and  she  drops  hairpins  and  then  her  hair  drops.  If  servanta 
are  slovenly  in  drees  it  generally  means  a  lack  of  "  blood."  You  will 
never  mend  them,  and  they  will  never  mend  their  clothes  :  holes  under 
the  arms^  and  ragged  fringes,  and  broken  staybones  are  almost 
incurable  evils.  Mental  like  physical  natures  with  a  constitutional 
flaw  in  them  are  generally  past  scolding  and  past  praying  for. 

Your  cook  is  really  the  head  servant  and  must  be  treated  accord- 
ingly :  the  health  and  safety  of  the  house,  the  content  of  the  Eervants, 
depend  largely  upon  her ;  but  you  must  not  let  her  get  the  upper 
hand  of  jou,  even  if  you  leave  her  to  do  all  the  marketing.  The 
more  she  is  allowanced  the  better ;  the  more  you  are  able  to  see  what 
becomes  of  the  food,  and  ehe  sees  jou  expect  her  to  be  answerable, 
the  better.  Mistresses  should  not  be  above  looking  daily  into  the 
larder  and  making  very  free  remarks  about  what  is  there  or  not 
there,  and  they  should  notice  especially  the  way  in  which  the  pro- 
visions are  being  stowed  and  kept  generally.  In  many  houses  no 
beer  or  beer  money  is  allowed,  and  servants  are  quite  content,  but  it 
is  convenient  and  economical  to  allow  each  a  half-pound  of  sugar, 
a  half-pound  of  butter,  and  a  quarter-pound  of  tea  a  week. 

As  to  servants'  rooms  and  their  general  comfort  one  can  only  lay 
down  the  most  general  mles.  Every  one  has  ^noticed  the  difference 
in  the  atmosphere  of  a  servant's  and  a  lady's  or  gentleman's  bed- 
room :  there  is  almost  always  what  for  a  better  word  may  be  called  a 
stivey  smell  about  the  attic  bedroom.  It  comes  from  a  variety  of 
causes — bed  linen  not  changed  frequently  enough^  uncleanly  habits, 
water  left  standing — the  modern  covered  slop-pail  is  often  to  blame. 
It  will  conceal  for  hours,  even  days,  what  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
standing  for  minutes;  but  out  of  sight  out  of  mind.  The  lady  is 
fastidious,  the  servant  often  is  not :  neglect .  to  open  the  windows, 
careless  sweeping,  the  sequestering  of  food  in  cupboards,  coarse 
pomatum,  foul  hair-brushe?,  &c. — all  these  taint  the  air  of  a  room. 
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It  may  not  be  advisable  for  the  mistress  to  be  always  fufising  about  iu 
the  servant's  bedroom,  but  she  is  responsible  for  the  sanitation  of  the 
whole  house — she  has  a  right  to  insist  npon  regulations  which  shall 
ensure  cleanliness  and  protect  health,  and  a  domiciliary  visit  occa- 
sionally  is  not  only  expedient  but  a  household  duty. 

As  to  the  luxury  to  be  granted  to  servants  no  rule  can  be  laid 
down.  Servants  are  oddly  indifferent  to  what  we  call  luxury.  Few 
can  have,  and  few  seem  to  care  for,  a  room  to  themselves*  They  are 
mneb  accustomed  even  to  sleep  two  in  a  bed ;  they  are  moderately 
apathetic  about  ventilation,  and  seldom  think  of  opening  the  window, 
never  of  sleeping  with  it  open.  There  are  little  dens,  cupboards, 
cellars  in  some  small  Mayfair  houses,  which  Eervante  will  be  willing 
and  anxious  to  put  up  with  on  account  of  other  advantages  supposed 
or  real.  Abroad  it  is  notorious  that  servants  will  take  contentedly  a 
takedown  under  the  stairs,  or  out  on  a  landings  or  inside  a  cupboard 
rhere  there  is  hardly  room  to  swing  a  cat,  and  though  most  Eoglish 
servants  are  more  particular,  it  is  wonderful  the  treatment  and 
accommodation,  or  want  of  it,  they  will  tolerate  if  they  can  secure  a 
good  family,  a  stylish  mistress,  fine  company,  lavish  food,  and,  it  must 
be  added,  the  prospect  of  tips.  We  must  remember  that  in  most 
cases  at  home  they  have  not  been  accustomed  to  be  housed  in  luxury, 
and  that  from  childhood  upwards  privacy  has  been  a  thing  unknown, 
probably  nndeeired  ;  therefore  if  they  can  secure  a  place  after  their 
taste  as  regards  wages  and  style,  they  will  forego  many  things  which 
people  in  a  different  station  of  life  consider  indispensable  to  comfort. 

It  ia  sometimes  a  debated  point  how  far  servants  are  to  be  allowed 
to  pursue  the  fine  arts.  The  answer  is  very  simple.  It  is  impossible, 
even  were  it  desirable,  to  prevent  any  one  pursuing  the  fine  arts.  So 
long  as  servants  do  their  contract  work,  the  less  we  interfere  with 
their  private  pursuits  and  pleasures  the  better;  but  when  it  is  urged 
that  a  piano,  an  easel,  or  a  bicycle  should  be  placed  at  their  disposal, 
it  must  at  once  be  admitted  that  such  treatment  is  not  only  unnecea- 
siry  but  unwise.  If  servants  ride  bicycles  out  of  doors  they  have  a 
perfect  right  to  do  so;  if  you  object  to  servants  who  do  you  need 
not  emgage  them.  For  footmen  the  use  of  a  bicycle  is  of  great 
value,  and  indeed  the  day  may  come  when  the  tables  are  turned,  and 
instead  of  the  servant  demanding  the  use  of  a  bicycle,  the  master 
may  refuse  to  engage  a  valet  or  a  groom  who  does  not  happen  to 
possess  one.  Distances  involving  'bus  or  cab  or  even  rail  fares  can 
easily  be  spanned  without  expense  by  a  man  servant  who  is  expected 
to  run  to  and  fro  and  deliver  notes  requiring  answers  in  a  hurry,  and 
the  two-wheeler  will  frequently  save  your  horse  a  jonrney,  as,  of 
course,  the  first  thing  your  groom  does  when  he  is  sent  any  distance 
is  to  mount  the  horse.  With  regard  to  wages,  £18  or  £20  should 
secure  a  good  housemaid  ;  parlourmaid  will  run  into  £24 ;  cook,  £28 
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to  £30,  or  more ;  bailer,  £50  to  £100 ;  footmao,  £20  to  £24.  Some 
servants  will  resist  ready-made  liveries,  and  object  to  wearing  those 
of  their  predecessors  cleaned  and  altered.  This  must  be  matter  of 
arrangement.  It  is  never  worth  while  to  raise  a  discassion  of  this 
kind  on  the  threshold  of  an  engagement ;  and,  above  all,  do  not 
attempt  to  persuade  a  servant  to  conform  to  yonr  wishes — if  he  does 
not  like  yonr  conditions  let  him  off  at  once.  Some  coachmen  like 
wearing  their  own  hats  and  boots,  for  which  you  will  then  pay  them 
a  few  shillings  a  week  extra.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  allowing 
a  new  coachman  to  occupy  your  stables  with  his  family  unless  you 
are  quite  sure  he  will  suit  you.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  a 
whole  family  out  of  your  premises,  if  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  two 
you  decide  on  a  change,  and  a  very  hard-and-fast  agreement  should 
be  insisted  on,  the  law  between  landlord  and  tenant  being  made 
entirely  in  favour  of  the  tenant.  Bat  various  men  servants  would 
require  an  article  to  themselves.  Difficulties,  all  and  sundry,  will 
be  easily  met  if  right  character  and  right  conduct  and  kindly  feel- 
ing be  in  the  ascendant,  as  it  should  be  in  a  so-called  Christian 
community,  for  there  is  ever  between  human  beings  duly  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities  a  wide  margin  for 
that  unwritten  code  of  honour  where  love  becomes  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law. 

M^RY  E.  Haweis. 


THE  LONDON  GOVERNMENT  BILL. 


A  BILL  which  claims  "to  make  better  provision  for  Local 
Government  in  London  "  cannot  fail,  from  its  modestly  attractive 
title  alone,  to  arrest  the  attention  and  merit  at  least  the  sympathetic, 
if  not  the  gratefal,  consideration  of  all  thoaghtfol  citizens  of  London. 
Mr.  Balfoor,  in  introducing  the  Bill  on  February  23,  explained  that 
the  Government  regard  it  as  "  the  principal  Bill  of  the  Session/'  and 
he  has  avowed  his  intention  of  securing  its  second  reading  before  the 
JBaster  holidays. 

It  has  of  course  been  recognised  by  all  parties  that  the  local 
government  of  the  Metropolis,  too  long  neglected  by  the  Legislature, 
is  far  lees  satisfactory  than  that  of  our  large  provincial  towns.  The 
Local  Government  Act  of  1888,  it  is  true,  in  dealing  with  London 
"  as  an  incident  in  rural  administration,"  afforded  a  measure  of  relief 
by  providing,  for  the  first  time,  a  directly  elected  Council  representing 
the  whole  of  London.  The  intention  of  the  Government  of  that  time 
was  enunciated  by  Mr.  lUtchie  in  introducing  the  Bill.     He  said  : 

"We  do  not  put  this  forward  as  a  complete  settlement  of  the  great 
problem  of  London  government.  We  have  our  own  proposals  to  make, 
and  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  at  some  future  time  to  make  them.  They  are 
on  the  line,  not  of  creating  separate  municipalities  throughout  London,  but 
of  amalgamating  within  certain  defined  areas  in  London  the  existing  vestries 
and  district  boards,  and  constructing  in  London  district  councils  with  large 
.  and  important  administrative  functions." 

The  opportunity  foreshadowed  in  1888  has  now  arisen,  and  it  will 
be  necessary  to  inquire  how  far  the  conceptions  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
Government  of  1888,  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Ritchie,  have  been  realised 
by  Lord  Salisbury's  Government  of  1899  in  the  clauses  of  Mr. 
Balfour's  BilL 
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That  the  principle  is  a  sound  one — that  the  central  body  should 
be  paramoant  in  that  which  is  central  and  the  local  bodies  paramoiint 
in  that  which  is  local — does  not  admit  of  controversy.  Nor  does  the 
discrimination  between  central  and  local  functions  present  much  diffi- 
culty, as  has  been  shown  by  the  results  of  a  conference  held  in  1896,. 
at  the  instance  of  the  London  County  Council,  between  representatives 
of  all  the  interests  concerned. 

The  interval  between  1888  and  the  present  time  has  sufficed  to- 
affi)rd  *Londoners  an  experience  of  administration  under  a  County 
Council,  and  if  we  may  take  Lord  Bosebery  and  Lord  Salisbury  as 
representative  of  the  views  which  Liberalism  and  Conservatism  respec- 
tively take  of  the  success  of  the  experiment,  it  is  at  once  apparent 
that  the  former,  from  an  intimate  experience  of  the  Council's  work,, 
would  regard  its  development  and  expansion  with  favour,  while 
the  later  utterances  of  the  latter  seem  to  imply  a  repentance  of  the 
work  of  his  hand,  and  do  not  indicate  a  desire  for  the  fruition  of 
those  principles  for  the  completion  of  London  government  which 
Mr.  Ritchie  so  clearly  enunciated  in  1888. 

Indeed,  it  would  be'  affectation  to  deny  that  two  rival  and  almost 
internecine  views  are  entertained  as  to  the  nature  of  the  malady  from* 
which  the  government  of  London  suffers  and  the  mode  in  which  it 
should  be  treated.  One  line  of  thought,  dwelling  on  the  chaotic 
complexity  and  overlapping  multiplicity  of  existing  maladministration,, 
seeks  for  simplification,  unity,  and  equality  of  treatment.  The  other, 
dissatisfied  with  the  achieved  results  and  progressive  intentions  of  a 
single  representative  Metropolitan  Council,  regards  the  homogeneity 
of  London  government  with  jealousy  and  distrust,  and  would  favouir 
the  magnification  of  numerous,  though  as  yet  undefined,  municipalities 
which  should  **  divide  and  rule." 

The  former  policy  took  shape  in  the  report  of  a  Commission 
appointed  in  1893  '*to  consider  and  report  the  proper  conditions 
under  which  amalgamation  of  the  City  and  County  of  London  can  be 
effected,  and  to  make  specific  and  practical  proposals  for  that  purpose.'^ 

The  alternative  policy  has  been  less  definitely  shaped,  but  has  been 
adumbrated  by  Lord  Salisbury  on  several  occasions,  and  echoed,  with 
varying  modifications,  by  his  colleagues,  notably  on  the  occasion  of 
the  election  of  the  London  County  Coancil  last  spring. 

On  November  16,  1897,  at  the  Albert  Hall,  in  the  forefront  of  a 
political  address^Lord  Salisbury  delivered  himself  without  reserve  on  the 
problem  of  the  government  of  London,  and  the  views  then  expressed 
must  be  borne  in  mind  in  studying  the  true  intentions  of  the  Ministry 
in  framing  their  principal  Bill  of  this  Session. 

The  Prime  Minister  on  that  occasion  lamented  that  in  obedience  to 
*'  megalomaniacal "  aspirations  London  had  not  got  a  municipality, 
but  a  little  parliament,  in  which   professional  politicians  fruitlessly 
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laboared  for  th©  public  good,  and  held  up  the  terrible  examples  of 
New  York  and  Paris  as  the  doom  which  awaited  London  nnlesa 
appropriate  remedial  legislation  was  speedily  applied. 

With  graceful  retrospection  of  the  work  of  his  own  Government 
ten  years  previously,  Lord  Salisbury  said :  '*  I  feel  that  if  our  Legis- 
lature had  condescended  to  look  upon  precedents,  which  we  have  all 
over  the  CDuntry,  we  should  have  seen  that  we  might  have  obtained  a 
much  more  eflScient  machine,  or  some  more  efficient  machines^  if  we 
bad  been  content  to  look  upon  London,  not  as  one  great  municipality, 
but  as  an  aggregate  of  municipalities/*  and  he  accordingly  urged  a 
** suicidal  course"  of  action  up3n  the  County  Council,  for  he  said: 
^*  You  will  not  solve  the  problem  of  London  municipal  government 
until  you  seek  to  give  a  large  proportion  of  the  duties  which  are  now 
performed  by  the  County  Council  to  other  smaller  municipalities 
elected  in  narrower  areas/*  The  matter,  he  said,  was  one  which 
would  "  no  doubt  be  pressed  to  the  front  I  have  very  little  doubt 
th^t  some  legislation  will  be  introduced  by  the  Government  in  the 
ensuing  session";  and  ho  significantly  and  wisely  added,  "but,  of 
course,  that  is  not  a  matter  for  Government  or  party  majorities*  We 
must  have  the  thorough  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  best  and 
most  enlightened,  or  the  policy  with  which  we  are  dealing,  the  enter* 
prise  on  which  we  have  embarked,  will  fail." 

The  astonishment  with  which  this  frank  deliverance  by  the  Prime 
Minister  was  received  is  still  fresh,  and  its  iofluence  on  the  election 
of  the  London  County  CoudciI  in  March  1898,  whereby  an  equally 
divided  Council  was  converted  into  one  strongly  *'  progressive,"  has 
been  estimated  probably  in  a  similar  way  alike  by  friends  and  foes  of 
**the  little  parliament"  at  Spring  Gardens. 

The  bewilderment  was  not  allayed  by  the  well-meaning  efforts  of 
those  astute  enough  to  see  the  unwisdom  and  inopportuneness  of  the 
Prime  Minister's  precocious  disclosure  of  the  Cabinet's  designs  upon 
London  government.  The  secretary  of  the  Municipal  Society  explained 
in  the  press  that  Lord  Silisbnry  had  been  misapprehended,  but  in 
replying  to  a  deputation  on  February  2,  1898,  the  Prime  Minister 
maintained  his  position,  and,  alluding  to  his  Albert  Hall  speech  in  the 
preceding  November,  said :  '*  I  have  nothing  to  change  in  it ;  I 
expressed  my  views  very  clearly,"  and  referred  somewhat  nsively  to 
"  the  imperfect  legislation  which  Mr.  Eitchie  passed  ten  years  ago.'* 

Whatever  differences  of  opinion  there  may  have  been  among  the 
Prime  Minister  s  colleagues,  and  however  much  they  may  have  agreed 
with  him  **  that  the  County  Council  should  be  as  little  concerned  with 
general  politics  as  possible/*  they  nearly  all  appeared  on  the  platforms 
of  the  *'  Moderate  "  candidates  at  the  election  of  the  County  Council 
in  March  last  year,  and  urged  the  partition  of  London  Into  **  munici- 
palities/'    Some,  like  Lord  George  Hamilton,  took   the  *^  suicide'* 
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policy  for  the  Coanty  Coancil  very  serionsly,  for  he  informed  th^ 
London  Municipal  Society  on  December  1,  1897,  that  '*  if  the  Prime 
Minister's  views  were  carried  ont  the  fanction  of  the  Conniy  Conncil 
must  be  to  a  certain  extent  curtailed.  It  might,  therefore,  seem  ta 
some  gentlemen  hardly  worth  while  to  become  candidates  for  that 
body  "  ;  others,  thinking  the  Prime  Minister  had  given  the  case  away 
too  much,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  assure  the  county  electors  of  their 
amiable  and  innocent  intentions  towards  the  "  little  parliament " 
which  had  for  ten  years  troubled  its  fond  but  disappointed 
progenitors. 

As  the  election  neared  the  demand  for  greater  definiteness  of  the 
Government's  promised  legislation  became  more  and  more  urgent,  and 
although  the  distinguished  leader  of  the  Moderate  party  in  the 
Council  was  also  a  member  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  no  eludda*^ 
tion  on  this  point  was  vouchsafed,  and  his  party  went  to  the  polls 
only  to  suffer  a  rout  The  reason  of  this  course  of  action  and  the 
subsequent  modification  of  the  Cabinet  policy  are  doubtless  to  be 
found  in  the  sapient  remarks  made  by  Lord  James  of  Hereford  at 
Norwood  on  February  24,  1898  :  ''It  was  sometimes  asked,"  he  said^ 
"  why  the  Government  did  not  tell  the  electors  what  their  Bill  was 
going  to  do.  It  was  important  for  the  electors  to  know  what  the 
Government  thought ;  but  it  was  more  important  that  the  Government 
should  know  what  the  electors  thought.  The  Government  were 
looking  forward  to  March  3  to  see  what  the  views  of  the  electors 
were." 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  genesis  of  the  attack  upon  London  by 
Lord  Salisbury's  Government.  The  Prime  Minister's  desire  was  to 
amend  Mr.  Ritchie's  ''  imperfect  legislation  "  of  1888,  which  gave  us 
the  London  County  Council,  so  as  to  invite  that  body  "  suicidally,'* 
or  in  default  to  compel  it,  to  transfer  "  a  large  proportion  of  the  duties 

^  which  it  now  performs"  to  an  aggregate  of  municipalities  which 
would  be  necessitated  by  the  disruption  of  the  overworked  but 
'*  fruitlessly  labouring "  little  parliament.  But  even  with  one  so 
frank  and  strong  as  the  Prime  Minister,  "  I  dare  not "  waits  upon 
"  I  would,"  and  owing  to  the  inopportune  intervention  of  the  electors 
*'  the  native  hue  of  resolution  is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of 
thought,"  and  instead  of  the  heroic  programme  of  November  1897  we 
have  the  London  Government  Bill  of  1899,  the  matter  having  been 

judiciously  permitted  to    slumber  through  the  Session  of  1898  with 
only  abortive  talk  about  charters  for  certain  favoured  vestries. 

The  Bill  has  been  called  a  compromise  since  it  is  said  to  leave  the 
County  Council  and  the  City  Corporation  as  they  are,  but  a  very 
brief  examination  will  show  that  the  assertion  and  the  alleged  reason 

are  alike  inaccurate.     It  is,  moreover,  asserted  that  the  Bill  carries 
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ODt,  at  any  rate  in  part,  the  course  reoommended  by  the  Conrtney 
Cotn mission,  in  conferring  greater  powers  and  anthority  on  certain 
local  government  areas  within  the  County  of  London,  and  is  therefore 
in  harmony  with  progressive  principles* 

It  is  trae  that  the  Cifcy  of  London,  the  only  nnreformed  corporation 
in  the  kingdom,  haying  fiuccessfally  resisted  the  Municipal  Corporation 
Act  of  1835  which  gave  civic  vigour  to  our  provincial  towns,  is  to  con- 
tinue nnreformed  still.  Aa  the  Courtney  Commission  showed,  the  first 
and  most  natural  reform  of  local  government  in  London,  following  the 
lines  of  the  Act  of  1 835,  should  be  to  expand  the  boundaries  of  the  old 
City  80  that  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  should  in  truth,  and  not  in 
fictioui  represent  the  citizens  of  London  aa  he  did  in  bygone  days ;  and, 
in  the  second  place»  so  to  reform  the  constitution  of  the  Corporation  that 
it  should  in  truth  be  representative  of  the  collective  but  varied  life 
of  the  metropolis,  and  in  quick  touch  with  its  communal  wants  and 
aspirations. 

The  Bill  leaves  untouched  the  sacrosanct  corporation  of  the  City, 
but  its  respect  for  the  integrity  of  the  County  Councirs  authority  is 
of  a  totally  difierent  kind*  London  outside  the  City  is  to  be  divided 
into  an  undetermined  number  of  satrapies  with  pomp  and  style  and 
capacities  for  expenditure  akin  to  those  of  provincial  municipalities^ 
and  elaborate  facilities  are  provided  whereby  the  County  Council  may 
shed  its  powers,  singly  or  coincidently,  and  transfer  the  same  to  the 
80  -called  borough  councils.  Transfer  in  the  opposite  direction  of  powers 
often  at  present  indifferently  administered  by  vestries,  or,  in  case  of 
rdpentance,  the  retransfer  of  transferred  powers,  is  not  provided  for 
by  the  BQl 

The  Bill  clearly  does  nothing  in  the  direction  of  unifying  the 
central  goveroment  of  London,  and  condemns  the  restricted  rule  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  over  one  square  mile  of  the  Metropolis  to  continue  unhal- 
lowed by  the  suffrages  of  greater  London. 

What  does  the  BUI  accomplish  in  the  direction  of  increasing  the 
importance  and  improving  the  administrative  powers  of  the  vestries, 
an  object  which  Progressives  and  Moderates  have  alike  supported  ? 

In  abolishing  indirectlyelected  district  boards,in  reducing  the  number 
of  members  of  the  local  authorities,  and  in  proposing  to  fuse  some  of , 
the  smaller  areas,  the  Bill  aims  at  genuine  reform.  If  London  is  not 
to  be  governed,  as  Glasgow  and  Birmingham  are  successfully  governed, 
by  a  Corporation  representing  all  citizens,  and  discharging  all  muni- 
cipal duties,  and  levying  a  rate  uniformly  on  all,  then  by  all  means 
give  the  local  bodies  local  work  to  do,  and  enough  of  it  to  attract  the 
best  local  men  and  women  to  become  candidates.  Bat  the  Bill  seeks 
to  make  municipalities  in  name,  with  all  the  pomp  and  parade  of 
mayors  and  aldermen,  with  power  to  promote  and  oppose  Bills  in 
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Parliament,  yet  gives  them  as  powers  (1)  the  paving,  lighting,  seweN* 
age  and  sanitary  work  of  the  vestries ;  (2)  sach  adoptive  acts  as 
may  have  been  adopted  in  the  areas  concerned ;  (3)  certain  powers 
taken  from  the  Coanty  Coancil^  and  certain  others  which  msy  in 
fntare  be  transferred.  Now,  either  the  powers  to  be  transferred 
from  the  County  Council  will  be  those  larger  powers  which  in  the 
case  of  our  provincial  municipalities  have  conferred  responsibility  and 
attracted  the  highest  civic  devotion  and  enterprise,  or  they  will  be 
insignificant  powers,  or  powers  partly  central  and  partly  local,  but 
which,  as  regards  economy,  and  probably  efficiency  also,  would  be 
better  discharged  centrally.  The  only  excuse  for  the  transfer  of  such 
powers  as  these  last  is  the  necessity  to  provide  work  for  the  glorified 
vestries  to  do. 

Main  drainage,  the  fire  brigade,  Thames  crossings,  adequate  pro- 
vision and  distribution  of  parks,  water  supply,  tramways,  these  are 
the  life-blood  of  municipal  activity.  How  can  bodies  shorn  of  powers 
over  such  matters  as  these  be  real  municipalities,  though  they 
masquerade  as  mayors,  aldermen,  and  councillors  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie  was  right,  though  his  legislation  may  in  the  opinion  of 
his  chief  have  been  "imperfect,"  when  ho  looked  for  the  comple- 
tion of  his  local  government  scheme  for  the  Metropolis  ^'  on  the  lines 
^lot  of  creating  separate  municipalities  throughout  London,"  but  of  con- 
structing district  couocils  with  large  and  important  administrative 
functions.  Such  functions  I  submit  should  be  found  not  in  powers 
filched  from  the  County  Council,  such  as  the  powers  conferred  on  it  so 
recently  by  the  Building  Act  of  189-4,  nor  those  which  '*  the  suicide 
clauses  "  of  the  Bill  invite  it  to  disgorge,  but  in  the  reformation  of 
Poor-law  administration  and  the  consolidation  of  local  life  by  merging 
the  guardians  of  the  poor  in  the  new  district  councils.  If  the  desire 
for  reform  rather  than  jealousy  of  the  County  Council  had  been  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bill,  we  might  have  witnessed  the  abolition  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  which  has  done  good  wcrk,  but  has 
survived  its  utility  as  a  separate  body.  Its  duties  in  regard  to 
imbeciles,  prevention  of  and  provision  for  infectious  diseases,  and  the 
education  of  pauper  children  might  have  been  distributed  between  the 
County  Council  and  the  School  Board,  which  have  been  established 
since  the  Asylums  Board  was  hastily  called  into  existence.  Its  per- 
sistence as  an  indirectly  elected  and  nominated  body  will  be  the  more 
anomalous  in  view  of  the  condemnation  of  indirect  election  contained  * 
in  Mr.  Balfour's  Bill. 

Those  who  would  relieve  the  London  County  Council  of  its  powers 
forget  that  it  is  not  so  much  area,  nor  even  population,  which  taxes 
the  energies  of  executive  administration.  Unlike  Glasgow  and 
Birmingham  the  central  metropolitan  authority  does  not  control  the 
police,  and  does  not  own  the  water-supply  nor  the  gas.     It  is  the 
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complexity  of  organisation  rather  than  mere  size  that  engages  the 
activity  of  manicipaUties,  and  in  this  respect  the  London  Connty 
Council  is  assaredly  not  over-taxed. 

The  ratepayer  has  not,  as  yet,  fnll^  considered  the  probable  results 
of  such  increased  dignity  as  the  Bill  proposes  to  confer  on  the  bodies 
which,  twice  a  year,  make  a  demand  npon  his  purse.  We  have  an 
object  lesson  in  the  case  of  the  neighbouring  municipality  of  West 
Ham.  That  parish  in  1878,  and  again  in  1885,  petitioned  in  vain 
*'  that  it  would  be  of  benefit  and  advantage  to  the  parish  and  inhabi- 
tantSj  and  tend  to  promote  the  interest  and  better  government  thereof 
if  a  charter  of  incorporation  were  granted  and  the  said  parish  created 
a  Municipal  Borough."  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  opposed 
on  the  grounds  that  the  parish  was  metropolitan  in  character  and 
interests,  in  fact  an  outgrowth  of  London  and  indistiogaishable  from 
it,  and  might  at  some  future  time  be  included  in  London.  Bat  West 
Ham  would  not  be  happy  until  it  got  its  charter.  It  got  it  in  188G, 
but  it  has  not  been  quite  happy  since.  In  1885  its  rates  were  55.  in 
the  £,  in  1890  they  were  65.,  in  1895  Ts.  9i.,  and  more  recently  85. 

The  disintegration  of  the  growing  unity  of  London  into  a  conglo- 
merate of  sham  municipalities  under  the  hegemony  of  Greater  West- 
,  minster,  though  it  may  enliven  and  embellish  local  government  in  the 
Metropolis,  can  scarcely  fail  to  raise  the  rates,  while  it  will  postpone 
indefinitely  that  unity,  simplicity,  and  equality  of  treatment  which  are 
the  cardinal  principles  of  the  reformation  of  London. 

W.  J.  Collins. 
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A  FEW  years  ago  I  ventared  to  assert  that  the  roads  of  Cornwall 
and  Devonshire  were  not  exactly  perfect.  In  fact,  I  believe 
I  went  so  far  as  to  say,  if  I  remember  rightly,  that  they  were  about 
the  worst  in  civilised  Enrope.  I  also  ventured  to  confess  that  I  did 
not  consider  delectable  Devonshire  cream  an  adequate  substitute  for 
dreary  inns.  And  I  think  I  added — at  any  rate  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  adding  now — that  the  scenery  is  horribly  overrated.  For  my 
frankness,  not  only  did  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  arise  in  their  wrath, 
but  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  assumed  a  tone  of  injured  and  outraged 
innocence.  And  innocence  was  just  the  trouble.  Travellers  who  have 
never  been  on  a  decent  road  may  think  the  mountain  tracks  of  Devon 
beyond  reproach.  If  they  have  had  no  experience  of  the  French,  the 
Gorman,  or  the  Italian  inn,  they  may  be  content  with  the  average 
Cornish  one — -always  provided  they  have  money  enough.  If  they 
know  not  the  rocky  coasts  of  the  North  and  the  peaks  of  the  Alps, 
they  may  be  entranced  by  the  molecules  of  the  West  of  England. 
But  I  have  travelled  the  best  roads  in  the  world,  I  have  passed 
through  those  countries  where  the  traveller  is  really  entertained  and 
not  robbed,  I  have  seen  the  Alps  and  the  Northern  coast,  and  there- 
fore, when  I  wrote,  it  was  with  some  knowledge  of  the  subject ; 
otherwise  I  should  not  have  written.  I  told  the  truth,  which  is  a 
crime,  unless  it  happens  to  be  as  pleasant  as  abject  flattery.  My 
statement  that  mo&t  of  the  roads  in  the  South  and  West  of  England 
are  shockingly  bad  was  not  a  proof  that  I  did  not  know  what  I  was 
talking  about,  though  in  the  end,  incidentally,  it  showed  that  my 
critics  did  not.  Again,  it  may  be  an  offence  to  hint  that  the  Ripley 
and  the  Brighton  roads  are  not  half  so  well  made  or  kept  as  those 
over  the  Yorkshire  moors  and  Cumberland  mountains,  which,  in  their 
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tarn,  are  not  ao  good  aa  many  in  Scotland ;  bat,  all  the  samei  it  is  a 
fact  I  bave  wandered  np  and  down  this  country,  nsnally  on  a  cycle, 
and  oocasionally  on  foot,  from  Inverness  to  Land's  End,  and  I  mnst 
lioneetly  Hay  that,  except  in  certain  districts,  like  the  Midlands,  the 
Lake  conntry,  and  the  Scotch  Lowlands,  there  is  little  pleasure  in 
cycling  along  its  main  roads.  So,  when  last  spring  the  chance  came 
to  me  of  wheeling  through  the  Highways  and  Byways  of  North  Wales, 
from  the  cycling  point  of  view  I  was  not  altogether  keen.  An 
enthusiastic  author^  Mr.  Bradley,  raved  to  me  of  the  mountain  passes 
and  the  sea-coast  roads.  Bat,  as  ho  had  not  cycled  on  the  Continent, 
I  was  still  rather  sceptical. 

However,  Wales  was  for  me  an  unknown  land,  as  it  is,  I  believe — 
and  Mr*  Bradley  thinks  so  too — for  the  average  Englishman ;  and  the 
great  pleasure  of  a  cycle  trip  in  a  new  coantry^new,  that  is,  to  you— 
is  your  discovery  of  it  for  yourself.  You  are  just  as  much  a  discoverer 
in  the  days,  weeks,  or  months  you  spend  in  Wales  as  were  Pennant,, 
and  Dr,  Johnson,  and  Borrow,  and  the  other  travellers  who  explored 
it  before  you.  What  you  love  in  the  story  they  tell  of  their  journey, 
and  what  makes  the  story  live — no  matter  whether  Dr,  Johnson  and 
Pennant  write  of  Wales  or  the  Hebrides,  of  the  North  Road  or 
Versailles,  Borrow  of  Spain  or  the  Dingle — is  not  that  they  were  the 
first  to  travel  the  highways  and  byways,  but  that  the  journey  was  so 
important,  so  real  to  them,  that  it  has  become  in  consequence  a  greater 
event  than  the  primitive,  the  original  discovery.  Dr.  Johnson,  it  is 
true,  after  visiting  four  or  five  counties  in  North  Wales,  found  the^ 
cx>Qntry  so  little  diffijrent  from  England  that  it  could  offer  ''nothing- 
of  speculation  to  the  traveller."  But  then  roads  did  not  intereet  him,, 
nor  was  the  ponderous  old  gentleman — the  prophet  of  thejoorualist^ — 
a  great  authority  upon  scenery.  Did  he  not  think  the  Welsh  moun* 
tains  green  and  fertile,  and  did  he  not  make  the  remarkable  statement 
that  one  of  the  castles  in  Wales  would  contain  all  the  castles  he  had 
seen  in  Scotland  ?  Surely,  when  he  was  in  Edinburgh  he  must  have 
spent  more  time  over  his  everlasting  teapot  than  in  sight-seeing. 
Unless  yon  cycle  in  the  spirit  of  the  adventurer,  the  discoverer,  there. 
is  no  use  of  going  ontside  the  four- mile  radius.  Unless  the  passing 
ahower  is,  for  the  moment,  as  serious  a  danger  as  the  raid  of  savages,, 
or  the  inn  as  hopelessly  far  away  as  the  oasis,  or  the  hill  as  difficult 
to  negotiate  as  the  final  peak,  yon  had  better  join  a  Cook's  Tour  or 
stay  at  home.  These  are  the  terribly  engrossing,  the  often  thrilling 
happenings  of  the  day  as  you  tramp,  or  beat  a  donkey,  or  shove  a 
bicycle  into  the  Unknown,  though  if  you  are  so  rash  as  to  refer  to 
them  and  to  your  joy  in  them,  you  are  found  fault  with  for  grumbling 
and  complaining. 

A  brisk  breeze  was  blowing  behind  me  one  morning,  as  I  mounted 
my  machine  in  the  streets  of  Aberdovey,  sketching  traps  in  front  on 
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the  handle  barEi,  and  a  Oladstone  bag  strapped  to  the  Tomer  luggage- 
carrier  on  the  back  wheel,  for,  if  there  ia  one  thing  I  like  in  cjcling, 
it  is  not  to  be  tied  to  a  railway  station  or  a  parcels  post  office.  It 
does  not  matter  how  I  got  to  AberdoFey.  Most  people  will  come 
there  in  the  train.  I  rode  my  cycle  from  London  by  a  roondabont 
roate.  The  road  from  Aberdo7ey  to  Towyn  was  good,  excellent, 
nndulatiog,  and,  what  pleased  me  most,  it  skirted  the  sea.  It  wonnd 
back  and  forth,  now  approaching,  now  receding  from  the  shora  Ife 
curved  up  the  hills  and  down  them.  It  did  not  go  in  a  straight  line  and 
travel  in  a  deep  cnttiog,  as  is  the  fashion  of  many  roads  in  hilly  parts 
of  England.  After  Towyn,  it  went  inland,  and  took  a  short  cut  by 
some  lakes,  and  then,  becaase  the  conniry  was  flat  and  easy,  it 
degenerated.  Bot  finally^  after  many  windings  and  twisUngs,  after 
losing  its  way  and  forgetting  to  put  up  signposts,  it  crossed  a  little 
pass,  sheer  rocks  on  either  side,  and  came,  high  np,  again  npon  the 
sea  with  Barmonth  stretching  out  on  the  opposite  shore  below. 
Bat  the  road  itself  was  now  terrible,  a  mass  of  stones  from  side  to 
side,  one  or  two  road-menders  carefally  covering  with  flints  any 
spot  that  by  chance  had  been  overlooked,  and  no  sorface  dressing  was 
being  pat  on  top  of  them ;  they  were  allowed  to  lie  there  and  be 
groand  in  by  the  traffic  of  June,  which  consisted,  when  I  passed,  of 
three  bicycles  and  one  or  two  people  on  horseback.  For  anything 
save  a  steam  roller  the  way  was  impassable,  and  I  have  been  since 
informed  that  no  steam  roller  was  at  that  time  owned  in  the  connty 
of  Merioneth.  I  walked,  becaase  of  the  stones,  down  the  hill,  which 
boasts,  in  its  way,  views  as  beaatifal  as  any  on  the  French  Cornice. 
Bat  thoagh  I  have  there  met  many  Englishmen,  and  heard  them 
praise  the  beaaty  of  the  scenery  as  they  skimmed  along  on  the  perfectly 
kept  road,  here  I  talked  to  bat  one  English  cycler,  a  most  respectable 
person,  who  devoted  himself  to  anathematising  the  County  Council  of 
Merioneth  and  all  its  want  of  works.  In  Cornwall  you  are  told  that 
iCoast  roads  cannot  be  made.  In  Wales  it  is  proved  that  under  similar 
.conditions  they  can  be  made,  for  they  have  been  made.  Bat  tte  Welsh 
.authorities  are  content  to  dump  stones  upon  them,  in  the  middle  of 
the  tourist  season,  and  so,  by  rendering  them  impassable,  drive  away 
the  very  people  who  would  most  delight  in  the  country. 

Down  through  a  lovely  valley,  along  winding  byroads  shaded  by 
.pathetic  wind-twisted  trees  planted  on  little  rocky  heights,  most 
wonderful  schemes  for  romantic  backgrounds ;  on  out  to  a  flat  plain, 
with  Cader  Idris  and  all  the  country  up  to  Dolgelly  before  me,  I 
struggled.  To  add  insult  to  injury,  the  railway  company,  which  has 
pat  up  a  causeway  alongside  the  line  and  allows  you  for  a  considera- 
tion to  use  it,  has  fixed  gates  in  the  middle,  and  you  are  compelled 
either  to  take  them  off  the  hinges  or  carry  your  machine  on  your  head. 
After  that  there  is  a  trudge  for  nearly  half  a  mile  through  deep 
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cand  and  a  bump  over  badly-laid  slata.  If  the  Britieh  nation  were 
not  the  most  loug-suffeiiDg  in  the  world,  if  railway  companies  were 
not  directed  by  the  most  cDnsummate  of  idiots,  something  coald  easily 
be  done.  Aa  it  is,  the  management  will  keep  on  IhrowiDg  away 
money  and  the  cycler  losing  his  temper^  and  the  county  will  remain 
Bnpremely  indifferent  to  its  opportunities.  Even  in  Cornwall  there 
wonld  be  a  service  of  coaches  along  stich  a  route  as  that  from  the 
end  of  Barmouth  Causeway  to  Aberdovey  on  the  coast* 

Barmouth^  foY  me^  possessed  the  attraction  of  an  excellent  hotel 
with  an  unpronounceable  name.  Most  of  the  towns,  raost  of  the  show 
places,  in  North  Wales  have  good  liotels,  just  as  they  frequently  he ve 
not  in  Cornwall.  From  Barmouth  the  road  climbs  up  the  longish 
hill  out  of  the  town — and  almost  all  the  Welsh  hill?,  and  the  passes 
too,  ate  ridable,  if  yon  want  to  ride  them— runs  by  the  church  with 
its  graves  on  the  cliff,  on  to  Llanbedr,  and  then  to^  Harlech,  more 
effectively  placed  than  any  castle  in  Great  Britain,  and  so  to  Port 
Madoc,  the  last  part,  into  Carnarvonshire,  being  the  worst  road  in  the 
conntry,  and  therefore  of  course  you  have  to  pay  to  ride  over  a  bit  of 
it  From  Port  ^ladoc  there  are  two  ways  for  the  cycler :  either  you 
strike  straight  across  the  country  by  Llanllyfini  to  Carnarvon,  and  I 
can  testify  that  this  is  not  very  interesting  and  most  of  the  roads  in^ 
the  peninsula  of  Carnarvon  are  bad,  or  you  may  ride  by  the  Pass  of 
Aberglasllyn^  over  a  road  quite  as  good  as  yon  could  find  on  the 
Continent — a  positive  proof  that,  with  proper  attention,  British  high- 
ways would  Ijecome  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  As  for  the  scenery, 
thja  is  the  way  Borrow  described  it  years  ago  in  his  ''  Wild  Wales/* 
a  delightful  book,  mostly  about  beer,  far  too  little  known : 

"  Presently  I  came  to  a  bridge  bo&t riding  the  stream,  which  a  man  told 
me  waa  calieJ  Pont  Aber  Glas  Lyn,  or  the  bridge  of  the  debouchment  of 
the  gi*ey  lake.  I  soon  emergeil  from  the  pass,  and,  after  proceeding  some 
way,  again  stopped  to  admire  the  scenery.  To  the  west  was  the  Wyddfa ; 
full  north  was  a  stupendous  chain  of  rocks ;  behind  them  a  corneal  peak> 
seemingly  rivalling  the  Wyddfa  itself  in  altitude  ;  between  the  rocks  and  the 
road  where  I  stood  was  beautiful  foreet  scenery.  1  again  went  on,  going 
round  the  side  of  the  hill  by  a  gentle  ascent.  After  a  little  time  I  again 
stopped  to  look  about  me.  There  was  the  rich  forest  scenery  to  the  north, 
behind  it  were  the  rocks,  and  behind  the  rocks  rose  the  wonderful  coaical 
hill  impaling  heaven  ;  confronting  it,  to  the  gouth-east,  was  a  huge  lumpish 
hill  \  *' 

This  is  hardly  modern  word-painting,  but  it  shows  jtrBt  aa  much  of 
a  picture,  and  I  do  not  think  the  most  flowery  periods  often  have 
qQite  the  charm  of  Borrow*a  simplicity.  His  mo&t  wonderful  effort, 
though,  is  his  description  of  the  walk  from  Bala  to  Dioas  Wawddwy, 
fall  of  raptures  over  the  **  moory  hillocks,"  and  the  ''crags  of 
wondrous  forms/*  and  the  **  humpy  mountains" — -raptures  that  even- 
tually set  him  to  jumping  half  a  yard  into  the  air  t     People  don't 
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jump  for  joy  any  longer  when  they  oome  to  beautifnl  placee,  and 
more's  the  pity. 

Borrow  was  travelling  from  Beddgelert  to  the  Pass  of  Aberglaallyn. 
But  by  the  route  I  suggest  you  would  be  going  in  exactly  the  opposite 
direction,  and,  after  Beddgelert,  you  would  circle  around  Snowdon 
and  ascend  the  Pass  of  Llanberis.  From  this  side — ^I  have  never 
tried  to  ride  up,  I  have  come  down — I  should  think  it  would  be  a 
long  grind.  But  the  walking  is  good  and  the  mountains  are  as  bold 
in  form  as  the  Cuchullins  or  the  Pyrenees,  and,  like  them,  are  pio- 
torially  far  finer  than  the  Alps.  You  can  take  in  and  appreciate  the 
beauty  of  line  in  a  Welsh  mountain,  you  are  simply  stunned  by  an 
Alp ;  though,  for  that  matter,  I  was  stunned,  amazed  with  the  ragged 
grandeur  of  these  Welsh  ranges,  which  after  all  are  only  hills.  And 
if  you  wish  to  know  what  coasting  is  like  in  the  Alps,  the  sail  down 
from  the  top  of  Llanberis,  almost  to  Carnarvon,  will  give  you  a  very 
fedr  idea.  But  so  well  is  the  road  graded  that  it  is  ridable  almost  all 
the  way  up,  even  on  a  heavily-loaded  bicycle.  I  should  advise  this 
-  pass  above  every  other  in  Wales  for  the  cycler.  The  straight  road 
from  Beddgelert  to  Carnarvon  is  comparatively  dull.  At  least,  I 
thought  so,  though  Borrow,  who  tramped  the  thirteen  miles  between 
Hie  two  places,  was  more  enthusiastic,  finding  himself  in 

*^'  a  beautiful  country  of  hill  and  dale,  woods  and  meadows,  the  whole  gilded 
by  abundance  of  sunshine.  After  walking  about  an  hour  without  inter- 
mission, I  reached  a  village,  and  asked  a  man  the  name  of  it. 

"  *  Llan — something,'  he  replied.  .  .  . 

"  After  a  time  I  entered  a  most  beautiful  sunny  valley,  and  presently 

came  to  a  pleasant  stream,  running  in  the  direction  of  the  south.     As  I 

stood  upon  that  bridge  I  almost  fancied  myself  in  Paradise.  ...  I  then 

•  addressed  myself  to  a  man  who  had  stopped,  asking  him  the  name  of  the 

abridge. 

"  *  Pont  Bettws,'  he  replied. 

' '  And  what  may  be  the  name  of  the  river  ?  *  I  asked. 
*  Afon — something/  said  he." 


C(   < 


It  seems  to  me  it  is  about  the  sort  of  answer  you  get  in  Wales 
nowadays — that  is,  if  you  get  any  English  at  all.  But  even  if  Borrow 
on  this  road  did  fancy  himself  in  Paradise,  I  prefer  the  one  over 
Llanberis.  After  you  have  passed  Llyn  Ogwen,  in  going  from  Capel 
Curig  to  Bangor,  and  the  wonderful  bit  at  the  top  of  the  Pass  of 
Nant  Ffrancon,  where  the  road  zigzags  down  and  is  absolutely  Swiss, 
you  get  into  the  region  of  mines  and  miners  at  Bethesda,  where  the 
road  is  bad  and  cut  up ;  or  from  Capel  Curig  you  can  turn  in  the 
other  direction  to  Bettws-y-coed ;  but,  treasonable  as  it  may  be,  I 
think  that  haunt  of  the  early  British  water-colonrist  a  sadly  overrated 
hotel-spotted  fraud. 

At  Carnarvon,  unfortunately,  the  castle  does  not  tell  as  you  come  in 
by  the  Llanberis  road.  The  way  from  Carnarvon  is  not  by  the  sea,  but  by 
the  Menai  Straits,  and  all  along  this  road  to  Bangor  you  have  the  same 
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apleodid  eDgineeriDg,  tho  same  delfghtful  panoramas,  and  the  same 
excellent  surface.  Borro?7  describes  it  as  '*  very  good,  and  the 
scenery  iatereeting*"  But  he  just  then  needed  most  of  his  space  for 
a  description  of  the  Ca&tle  I  an,  and  the  brand  j-and-water,  and  the 
remarkable  fact  that  when  he  spoke  to  two  young  men  he  '*  received 
civil  answers^  at  which  I  waa  astoniahed*  as  I  found  by  the  tone  of 
their  voices  that  they  were  Eoglish/'  Instead  of  entering  the  town 
of  Bangor,  I  would  turn  off  at  Menai  Bridge  and  cross  the  Straits, 
and  follow  the  lovely  little  byroad  to  Beaumaris.  If  the  castle  is 
rather  a  diaappointoientv  the  views  back  upon  the  town,  with  the 
mountains  rising  behind,  give  an  added  charm  to  the  winding  way 
along  the  coast  by  which  you  have  come.  Borrow,  too,  found  it 
excellent,  fringed — it  is  now  shaded — with  oaks,  following  the  shore, 
and  he  clambered  to  the  top  of  one  ot  the  turrets  of  the  castle  to  look 
upon  the  bay.  *' '  What  a  bay  !  '  said  I.  *  For  beauty  it  ia  superior 
to  the  far-famed  one  of  Naples/  "  And  he  at  once  began  to  repeat 
all  the  Bardic  lines  he  could  remember.  After  his  poetry  it  Bounds 
prosaic  to  mention,  as  an  advantage  of  coming  by  this  route,  that  the 
steamer  from  Beaumaris  takes  you  into  the  lower  town  of  Bangor, 
away  from  the  st^ep  hills  and  the  wild  local  cyclers  who  every  evening 
infest  them. 

From  Bangor  to  Llanfairfechan  the  road  is  inland  and  scarcely 
good,  but  after  that  the  mountaiQS  approach  the  shore,  and  then  it  is 
hong  by  Penmaenmawr,  on  to  Conway,  right  among  the  cliffs.  The 
whole  distance  is  magnificent  if  rather  hilly,  the  sea  breaking  below, 
and  the  rocks  towering  sheer  above.  Here  and  there  it  has  to  make 
its  way  through  cuttings.  And  it  is  now,  and  on  to  Abergele,  by 
Great  Ormes  Head,  that  you  are  on  the  real  Welsh  Cornice,  aa  fine  a 
piece  of  engineering,  and  mostly  of  road  maintenance — which  is 
equally  important — as  anything  on  the  Continent,  Mr,  Bradley  is 
justly  impressed  with  it  and  with  the  bicycles  that  ^'skim  in  strings  or 
clouds  along  the  triumph  of  nineteenth-century  road-making.*'  And 
it  is  as  beautiful,  though  in  a  different  way — a  northern  way— as  the 
more  famous  and  better-known  and  oftener-travelled  Cornice  of  the 
South.  Around  Great  Ormes  Head  tho  road  was  built  by  the  local 
authorities,  I  believe,  of  Llandudno,  and  for  the  privilege  of  passing 
over  it  you  have  to  pay ;  therefore  it  is  the  only  bad  bit.  But  if  the 
Welsh  can  make  people  pay  for  bad  roads^  why  have  good  ones  ?  The 
scenery,  possibly,  is  supposed  to  make  up  for  it.  From  Abergele,  on 
by  Rhyl,  I  followed  the  coast  to  Flint  and  Chester.  This  part  of  the 
country  is  flat  or  undulating  and  the  roads  are  mainly  delightful. 
And  at  Chester  my  coast  ride  ended. 

It  took  me  two  days  and  a  half  to  cycle  it;  I  did  not  hurry  :  from 
Aberdovey  to  Port  Madoc,  from  Port  Madoc  to  Conway,  and  from 
Conway  to  Chester*  Doubtless  the  scorcher  would  accomplish  the 
distance  in  less  than  a  day,  and  the  Ecnsible  man  would  take  two 
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week&  Bat  what  I  want  to  point  ont  is  that  here,  within  either  a 
few  dajB*  cycling  or  half  a  day's  training  from  London,  is  a  part  of 
the  kingdom  which  I  venture  to  say  again  is  really  unknown,  except 
to  the  natives  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  perhaps  of  the  Midlands 
generally — *'  the  scum  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool "  was  Sorrow's  not 
very  flattering  name  for  them — who  swarm  at  Easter  and  on  Bank 
Holidays,  as  I  have  learnt,  not  from  Borrow  but  from  personal  experience. 
It  is  unknown,  however,  to  the  average  Englishman,  who  has  no  idea,. 
for  example,  that  most  of  the  people  talk  a  foreign  language,  that 
most  of  the  inns  and  hotels  are  excellent,  and  that  the  roads,  con- 
sidering the  difficulty  of  their  eugineering,  are,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
the  best  in  the  whole  country.  ^  And  as  for  scenery,  I  should  be  glad 
to  discover  some  other  district  in  the  British  Islands  that  can  show 
anything  to  approach  it  in  picturesqueness  and  grandeur.  And  yet, 
despite  all  its  attractions,  Wales  is  the  playground  solely  of  one  small 
section  of  the  community.  However,  more  to  the  purpose  is  the 
practical  proof  you  get  in  travelling  along  the  coast  that  it  is  possible 
to  find  road  engineers  in  this  country  with  the  sense  to  build  roads. 
There  are  no  mountains  in  Cornwall,  but  the  roads  over  the  highest 
Welsh  passes  are  belter  made,  better  graded,  better  kept,  and  more 
level  than  those  in  the  flattest  parts  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire.  I 
know  nothing  as  to  the  comparative  proportion  of  tourists  who  visit 
Wales  and  the  West  of  England.  If  more  go  to  Cornwall,  it  is 
simply  because  tourists  rush  in  herds  just  where  they  are  told  to. 
But  the  tourist  is  not  everybody  or  everything,  and  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  the  roads  in  Wales  were  made  for  him.  They  were 
made  for  the  Welshman ;  and  if  Wales  is  flourishing  and  Cornwall 
decaying,  I  believe  the  construction  of  those  good  roads  has  had  more 
to  do  with  it  than  most  people  think.  The  mountains  they  skirt  are 
cultivated,  and  the  high  hill  pastures  they  scale  are  inhabited ;  the 
moors  in  Devonshire  are  much  lower,  but  they  remain  a  howling 
waste,  because  there  are  no  roads  to  get  to  them  or  away  from  them. 
It  has  been  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  coast  roads  in  Cornwall 
and  Devon,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  several  of  the  most 
difficult  parts  they  already  exist — at  Lynmouth,  for  instance,  and  the 
beautiful  drives  of  Clovelly.  I  do  not  suggest  that  the  road  should 
run  invariably  at  the  foot  of  the  clifiF,  but  rather  where  it  can  run, 
above  or  below,  most  easily.  There  is  no  pointy  on  the  Cornish  coast 
that  would  present  so  much  difficulty  to  the  engmeer  as  Great  Ormes 
Head,  while  it  was  a  hundred  times  harder  work  to  construct  the  work 
over  Llanberis  Pass,  for  example,  than  the  road  in  or  out  of  Boscastle. 
But  the  Comishman  is  content  to  broaden  his  packman's  trails; 
the  Welshman  makes  roads  for  wheeled  traffic — roads  which  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  the  tourist  to  travel.  The  Cornishman  buries  his  high- 
ways; the  Welshman  erects  observatories  and  provides  points  of 
view.     Th^  Cornishman  and  the  Devonian  have  vowed  that  coast 
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could  not  be  made  ;  th©  WeUhman  lias  proved  that  they  can — 
he  has  made  them* 

Bat  the  queBtion  has  a  broader  aspect.  There  is  no  reason  why  tt 
ahoiild  be  treated  as  one  of  purely  local  interest  What  I  should  like 
to  see^ — and  Great  Britain  would  profit  by  it — is  the  Welsh  system  of 
roads  continned  around  the  entire  coautry,  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
cost  as  much  as  half  a  dozen  battleships,  but  it  would  prove  a  per- 
petual safeguard^  nor  would  it  be  worthless  and  out  of  date  after  a  few 
years.  And  not  ouly  this ;  almost  at  once  the  national  coast  road 
would  be  as  much  travelled  as  the  Brighton  or  the  lUpley ;  and  if  it  is 
thought  that  cyclers  do  not  bring  prosperity,  ask  anybody  who  lives  in 
the  towns  on  those  two  roads — towns  which  not  long  since  were  rotting 
— what  he  thinks.  If  the  roads  were  built,  hotels  would  follow,  as 
yon  see  them  already,  great  caravanseries,  springing  up  all  over  Wales, 
and  put  up,  I  imagine,  not  alone  for  the  fan  of  it*  The  tourists  of 
all  nations  would  crowd  them,  if  there  were  roads,  beginning  at  Dover 
and  running  to  Chester,  thence  to  Scotland,  and  down  the  other  coast, 
where,  as  in  Scotland,  Yorkshire,  Norfolk,  and  here  and  there  in  Essex, 
the  roads  in  places  already  exist.  We  may  rail  at  the  tourist,  but  he 
brings  wealth  and  prosperity  with  him*  Why  should  Switzerland  and 
the  Riviera  abgorb  it  all  ? 

But  how  could  finch  a  scheme  be  carried  out?  The  political  economist 
would  probably  be  appalled  at  the  seriousness  of  the  problem,  but  it 
really  13  simple.  Money,  of  course,  must  still  be  spent  upon  the  battle- 
ships. But  levy  a  new  t&x — a  tux  not  only  on  cycles,  but  on  all  wheeled 
traflSc.  It  should  not,  I  admit,  be  limited  to  cyclers  unless,  as  in  Bel- 
gium, they  were  given  their  own  side  path  j  it  must  include  every  one 
who  uses  the  road.  It  should  include  the  tourist,  too,  travelling  by 
coach,  who  does  not  complain  if  he  is  taxed  for  travelling  on 
most  continental  railroads  and  steamship  lines.  Personally  I  should 
not  object  to  paying  such  a  tax  for  a  minute,  if  I  got  something  in 
return  for  it.  I  only  object  to  income-tax  and  things  of  that  kind. 
But  then  I  know  there  are  vast  numbers  of  people,  especially  cyclers, 
who,  though  they  are  willing  to  pay  twenty  pounds  a  year  for  a 
bicycle,  would  shriek  to  heaven,  or  in  Parliament,  if  they  were  asked 
to  pay  one  shilling  a  year  to  keep  the  roads  in  repair,  even  if,  owing 
to  the  badness  of  the  roads,  they  have  to  pay  half-a-crown  to  repair 
their  machinee  every  time  they  go  out.  I  know,  too,  that  the  average 
statesman  has  an  uncanny  respect  for  such  people.  And  so,  all  these 
facts  considered,  I  am  afraid  the  intelligent  Briton  will  look  upon  the 
suggestion  of  a  coast  road  as  absurd,  ridiculous,  Utopian.  But  the 
time  is  coming  when  the  cycler  will  be  recognised  as  the  most  power- 
fol  force,  so  far  as  the  highways  go,  that  has  to  be  reckoned  with. 
In  Belgium  he  has  demanded  proper  roads,  and  before  he  has  secured 
them  the  Government  has  supplied  him  with  side  paths.  In  America 
be  has  demanded  the  side  path,  and  he  is  getting  it  all  over  the 
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conntry.  In  England,  if  he  rides  on  the  side  paths  because  the  road 
is  impassable,  or  filled  with  drunken  sots  or  racing  lords  and  butchers, 
he  is  arrested.  But  there  are  signs  of  a  change.  The  stodgiest 
people,  the  scientist  and  the  political  economist,  already  have  realised 
that  he  has  some  rights  in  the  cities ;  later  on  it  will  dawn  upon  the 
authorities  that^  as  in  France,  roads  must  be  constructed  through  the 
country  with  an  eye  to  his  benefit ;  that,  as  in  America,  a  strip  of 
the  street  through  the  town  must  be  paved  for  him.  When  this  has 
been  done,  the  most  dense  will  be  forced  to  see  that,  if  a  highway  is 
good  enough  for  a  bicycle,  it  is  superb  for  every  other  sort  of  vehicle, 
provided  it  is  wide  enough.  The  idea  of  good  roads,  and  of  encircling 
the  entire  coast  with  them  as  a  means  of  defence  and  intercommuni- 
cation, is  Utopian  only  for  the  present  and  in  this  country.  All  traffic 
in  a  very  few  years  will  be  self-propelled,  and  will  require  good  roads ; 
and  the  action  of  the  French  and  the  Germans,  the  Belgians  and  the 
Americans  in  attending  to  the  wants  of  cyclers  to-day  is  not  so  Quixotic 
or  absurd  as  it  is  wise  and  far-seeing.  Once  the  desire  for  good  roads  has 
become  sufficiently  strong  in  Great  Britain — and  it  is  already  beginning 
to  be  felt  in  Wales,  in  Scotland,  and  in  parts  of  England — a  uniform 
standard  in  excellence  in  making  and  maintenance  will  be  enforced. 
If  the  engineers  of  the  London  County  Council  and  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall  cannot  accomplish  the  work,  perhaps  the  engineer  from 
Ormes  Head  can  be  called  in,  and  Wales  be  appealed  to  for  road- 
makers  just  as  it  is  to  be  tapped  to  supply  London  with  water. 
Then,  too,  it  will  be  found  that  signboards  and  milestones — or  rather 
kilometre-stones,  for,  of  course,  we  shall  by  that  time  measure  by  the 
universal  continental  system  of  kilometres — are  not  a  foreign  fad,  but 
an  absolute  necessity ;  also,  that  useful  information  can  be  furnished, 
quite  freely,  in  towns  and  villages  by  signs  which  give  the  name  of 
the  village  and  the  distances,  placed  on  the  last  and  first  houses,  as 
in  France,  and  that  these  always  available  instructions  are  more  to  be 
trusted  than  the  casual  native.  Then  with  good  roads,  as  I  have 
said,  will  come  good  hotels,  and  with  them  the  tourists.  The  farmer 
will  learn  that  he  can  drive  to  market  instead  of  sending  his  pro- 
duce by  train.  And  really,  in  fifty  years,  who  can  say  how  many 
and  how  great  advantages  to  this  country,  as  to  every  other,  will  not 
have  been  reaped  from  the  "  cad  on  castors  "  ?  The  cycle  has  already 
done  more  to  revive  industry  than  trade  unions,  more  to  improve  the 
physical  condition  of  the  world  than  all  the  doctors,  and  it  has 
added  more  to  the  pleasure  of  life  than — anything  else. 

In  the  meantime^  therefore,  the  cycler  may  as  well  seize  the  day, 
enjoy  the  good  roads,  the  good  inns,  and  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the 
Welsh  "  Cornice  "  and  be  happy.    Though  he  should  never  stop  asking 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  TURKEY. 


THE  island  of  Crete  has  been  severed  from  Tarkey.  This  is  the 
most  recent  of  a  long  series  of  mutilations.  But  whereas 
former  losses  were  the  result  of  nnfortanate  wars,  the  emancipation  of 
Crete  has  been  accomplished  in  spite  of  a  victorions  campaign  under- 
taken by  Tarkey  to  defend  her  sovereign  rights  over  the  Pearl  of  the 
Mediterranean.     Europe  willed  it  so. 

This  fresh  confirmation,  under  such  striking  conditionSi  of  the 
abandonment  by  the  Powers  of  the  principle  of  the  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  marks  a  decisive  era  in  the  history  of  the  Turkish 
peopla 

It  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  gather  a  forecast  of  the  ultimate 
fate  which  awaits  them  and  their  Empire.  An  analysis  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Sultan  and  the  Ottoman  nation  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
the  relations  of  Eussia,  England,  and  Germany  to  Turkey  on  the 
other,  will  provide  us  with  the  necessary  materials  to  cope  with  this 
task. 

Abdul  Hamid,  with  clever  diplomacy,  succeeded  for  a  long  time  in 
keeping  up  the  legend,  started  by  himself,  which  represented  him  in 
the  light  of  a  patriotic  and  well-meaning  but  unfortunate  sovereign. 
Time  has  done  away  with  this  imposture.  It  is  now  a  fact  beyond 
discussion,  denied  only  by  the  simple  or  by  those  whose  interest  it  is  to 
defend  Abdul  Hamid,  that  this  man  is  an  incurable  maniac  haunted 
by  the  fear  of  an  assassination,  which  twenty  years'  tyranny  might 
perhaps  now  justify,  and  who,  in  an  insane  conception  of  the  proper 
means  to  secure  his  safety,  is  bringing  to  an  early  grave  the  splendid 
Empire  over  which  a  malignant  fate  has  made  him  ruler.  Two  ideas 
converging  towards  the  same  point — viz.  his  personal  safety — have 
inspired  his  policy  throughout  his  reign.     One  is  to  plunge  his  people 
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into  an  abyss  of  ignorance  and  oorrnption,  the  other  to  pile  np  under 
his  feet  all  the  resources  of  the  State,  and  from  this  monument  to 
dominate  still  more  the  helpless  mass  below  him.  He  expects  Turkey 
to  last  as  long  as  himself,  repeating  the  famous  ^^Aprh  mat  le  dduge,** 
Shockingly  ignorant,  absolately  destitute  of  the  power  of 'reasoning  in 
most  thingSi  his  mind  swells  into  the  proportions  of  genius  when 
called  upon  to  devise  the  means  of  realising  his  evil  programme — in 
itself  an  absurdity !  Sach  is  Abdul  Hamid.  To  expect  this  man  to 
be  instrumental  in  the  salvation  of  Tarkey  is  to  expect  him  to  recover 
reason  and  to  undo  what  has  been  his  one  aim  in  life.  Once  for  all, 
this  idea,  unless  it  implies  the  use  of  force,  must  be  discarded. 

When  speaking  of  the  Ottoman  nation  a  distinction  must  be  made, 
not  only  between  the  Mussnlmans  and  Christians,  but  also  among 
the  Mossulmans  themselves,  who  are  divided  into  Turks  on  one  side 
and  Arabs,  Albanians,  Knrds,  Lazes,  Circassians,  and  a  variety  of 
minor  races  on  the  other ;  so  that  the  words  Turkish  and  Turk  will 
be  used  hereafter  as  referring  only  to  one  section  of  the  Mussulman 
population  of  Turkey. 

All  the  Christian  elements  of  Tarkey  are  the  open  or  secret 
enemies  of  the  State.  The  history  of  their  aspirations  and  of  what 
they  have  already  accomplished  in  their  struggle  for  independence  is 
too  well  known  to  require  repetition.  What  has  less  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Earopean  public  is  that  the  Mussulman 
peoples  themselves,  grouped  about  the  Turks,  entertain  notions 
of  independence.  They  lack,  indeed,  the  intensity  of  pnrpose  and 
cleverness  of  method  of  the  Christians,  but  if  they  have  not  as 
yet  risen  against  the  rale  of  the  Sultan,  as  such,  they  have 
chronically  shown  armed  resistance  to  the  delegates  of  Abdul  Hamid. 
Thus  the  Albanians  and  Arabs  are  constantly  giving  occasion  for  the 
Turkish  troops  to  practise  war  on  a  small  scale.*  The  Knrds,  who  are, 
too,  divided  by  clannish  feuds,  content  themselves  with  showing  a 
thorongh  contempt  for  the  laws  of  the  Empire.  The  Lazes,  Circas- 
sians, &c.,  are  not  numerous  enough  to  count. 

The  Turks  are  the  conquering  race,  and  number  some  13,000,000, 
thus  considerably  exceeding  every  other  element  in  Turkey.  They 
cover  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor.  In  Europe  their  settlements  are  small 
and  sporadic.  They  are  the  founders  of  the  Ottoman  State,  their 
dynasty  still  occupies  the  throne  of  Osman.  They  are  the  raison 
d'iire  -and  comer- stone  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Now  the  question 
arises,  what  action  this  people  means  to  take  in  defence  of  its  work, 
one  of  the  greatest  in  history. 

Before  entering  into  the  details  of  this  branch  of  our  subject  it  is 

*  Of  late  years  the  Saltan  has  followed  the  policy  of  propitiating  the  Albanians  by 
aUowing  them  to  revel  in  their  native  lawlessness.  This  is  practised  at  the  expense  of 
Christlfui  and  Massulman  alike. 
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necessary  to  deal  with  the  respective  positions  of  Rassia^  England,  and 
Germany  with  regard  to  Turkey. 

The  aim  of  Bassta  is  well  knowo.  For  more  than  a  century  it  has 
been,  with  admirable  steadfastness  of  purpose  and  eureness  of  execation, 
to  reach  Constantinople  and  extend  her  Empire  along  the  Black  Sea 
to  the  ^gean.  Fostering  corruption  amoog  the  MaBsnlmans  and 
revolt  among  the  Christians  of  Turkey,  she  created  three  oppor- 
tnnities  in  eighty  years  for  swooping  apon  her  victim  in  the  Dame 
of  humanity  and  the  Croes*  Each  invasion  was  rewarded  by  the 
God  of  arms  and  lefb  Torkey  mutiJated  aud  bleeding,  and  Russia  a 
step  nearer  Constantinople  or  represented  by  emancipated  nationalitiefl. 
Since  the  accession  of  Abdul  Hamid  to  the  throne  she  has  found  in 
the  ruler  of  Turkey  her  most  active  collaborator  in  the  achievement  of 
her  ta^k.  Has  he  not  been  teaching  his  Mussulman  subjects,  on  his 
own  account,  to  sacrifice  the  notions  of  fatherland  and  personal  dignity 
to  those  of  ambition  and  greed  ?  Has  he  not  been  teaching  them  to 
hate  and  mistrust  one  another  ?  Was  it  not  in  the  depths  of  his  brain 
that  was  conceived  the  infernal  plan  of  public  instruction  which  is 
applied  in  Turkey,  and  is  only  a  plan  for  the  distortion  of  the  public 
mind  ?  Naturally,  Bussia  patronises  and  protects  the  person  of  the 
cSaltan,  As  was  to  be  expected,  she  sided  with  him  when  there  was 
talk,  two  years  ago,  of  coercing  him  into  introducing  reforms  in  hia 
Empire^  so  that  the  whole  plan  favoured  by  the  other  Powers  col- 
Eipsed.  She  looks  on  with  malignant  satisfaction  while  the  weakness 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  progressiug,  and,  like  a  vulture  at  sight  of 
ipproachiug  death,  is  watching  for  the  moment  to  swoop  again  on  the 
'agonising  body  to  make  a  final  meal  of  Turkey. 

England's  policy  towards  Turkey  has  passed  throngh  two  dietinct 
phases — one  of  friendship  and  protection,  the  other  of  disgust  and 
hostility.  For  a  period  stretching  from  the  time  of  Mahmond  to  the 
end  of  the  *'  eighties''  England  endeavoured  to  promote  her  interest  in 
Turkey  by  effecting  the  regeneration  of  the  Empire  and  defending  it 
gainst  the  encroachments  of  Russia.  She  even  went  to  war  with  the 
[nscovite  on  that  sccount.  As  soon  as  Abdul  Hamid  aeeeuded  the 
throne  of  0&man»  England  renewed  the  appeals  she  had  addressed  to 
his  predecessors.  Good  advice,  persuasion,  and  finally  admonition  and 
fBevere  rebuke  were  lavishly  bestowed  upon  him.  But,  despairing  of 
producing  any  impression  on  his  mind,  and  tired  withal  of  forty  years' 
former  want  of  success,  she  at  last  withdrew  in  dif>gu&t.  Making  a 
determined  retractation  of  her  former  policy,  she  thereafter  interfered  in 
Turkish  affairs  only  to  champion  the  cause  of  the  Christian  nationalities. 
Her  latest  plan  seems  to  be  to  make  a  large  allowance  for  Bussian 
'AmbitionP;  and,  not  forgetting  herielf,  to  help  Greeks  and  Slavs  to 
substitute  themselves  gradually  and  without  any  great  commotion  for 
the  Turkish  rule  within  their  ethnographical  spheres.     In  this  idea 
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she  IB  supported  by  France,  Italy,  and  Rofoda.  This  is  eqoiyalent  to 
an  nnderstanding  as  to  the  solntion  of  the  Eastern  problem. 

We  come  now  to  Germany,  of  whose  relations  to  Torkey  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  speak  more  at  length.  The  importance  these  relationB 
have  acquired  is  an  event  of  recent  history  and  demands  closer  inapeo- 
tion.  The  initiator  of  a  nearer  connection  between  Turkey  and  Gtermany 
is  the  Kaiser  himself. 

William  IL  is  a  remarkable  man.  His  political  ability  has  proved 
itself  equal  to  the  confidence  with  which  he  dismissed  Bismarck  to 
take  into  his  own  hands  the  reins  of  State.  With  an  inherent  passion 
for  martial  pursuits,  he  has  yet  taught  himself  to  subject  these  mili* 
tary  instincts  to  the  higher  notions  of  government.  There  were  those 
who  at  the  outset  of  his  reign  credited  him  with  an  inordinate  appetite 
for  the  glory  of  arms,  and  pointed  him  out  as  a  danger  to  the  peace 
of  Europe.  His  excitable  and  fantastic  spirit,  which  has  so  quickly 
yielded  to  the  sobering  influence  of  reason,  did  not  at  that  time  jastify 
the  opinion  that  he  would  become  the  cold,  calculating  statesman  &om 
whom  the  impalsive  and  chivalrous  have  gradually  disappeared.  The 
telegram  to  Krilger  was  his  last  outburst  of  impulsiveness,  and  he  very 
quickly  made  amends  for  it.  What  still  survives  in  him  of  the  old 
man  is  his  taste  for  theatrical  show,  of  which  he  gave  such  an  exhibi- 
tion in  Palestine,  and  his  medisaval,  mystic  notions  of  royalty.  These 
last,  however,  inspire  a  high  notion  of  his  duty  to  his  subjects. 

It  was,  then,  with  the  practical  and  unscrupulous  thoughts  of  a 
statesman  that  William  II.  took  to  considering  the  situation  of  Turkey 
immediately  after  his  first  visit  to  Abdul  Hamid ;  and,  in  consequence, 
he  brought  German  policy  in  connection  with  the  Ottoman  Empire 
into  sharp  and  dramatic  contrast  with  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Germany  stood  out  alone  among  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe  in 
sympathy  for  the  Sultan  at  a  moment  when  a  wave  of  indignation, 
springing  from  disgust  of  Abdul  Hamid's  maladministration,  was 
uniting  the  Powers  against  this  ruler. 

Except  in  one  respect,  that  of  *  absolute  power,  there  are  no  two 
sovereigns  so  dissimilar  as  the  Sultan  and  the  Kaiser.  For  this 
William  II.  looks  up  to  Abdal  Hamid  as  to  an  admirable  model.  But 
no  other  resemblance  is  traceable  between  the  two.  William  H.  is  a 
man  of  remarkable  culture  and  knowledge ;  Abdul  Hamid's  mind  ia 
a  wilderness,  peopled  only  with  the  fantastic  creations  of  prejudice  and 
insanity.  The  former  is  gifted  with  a  variety  of  high  intellectua) 
powers;  the  latter  is  only  cunning.  The  HohenzoUem  is  brave,  lik& 
all  his  ancestors ;  the  descendant  of  Osman,  soiling  the  escutcheon  of 
an  equally  brave  ancestry,  is  a  poltroon,  the  first  poltroon  in  a  seriea 
of  thirty-four  Sultans.  The  Kaiser  is  adding  to  the  greatness  of  hia 
Empire ;  the  Saltan  is  carefully  pulling  to  pieces  with  his  own  hand? 
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the  fabric  of  an  ancient  and  glorions  State.     Moreo7er,  the  Kaiser 
baa  an  eye  to  basinesa ;  the  Saltan  is  the  dupe  of  forms. 

This  parallel  proves  that  Abdal  Ham  id  was  doomed  to  be  an  instm* 
ment  in  the  hands  of  William  II.  The  Emperor  has,  in  fact,  exploited 
the  Saltan  to  the  utmost  limits  of  his  ability. 

WUliam  II.,  on  consideriog  the  situation  of  Turkey,  was  qaite 
dazzled  with  the  prospects  to  enterprise  oEFered  by  that  country.  He 
immediately  saw  his  chance,  and  adapting  his  methods  to  the  situation, 
did  not  waste  his  time  in  championing  the  cause  of  reform  in  Turkey, 
but  speculated  on  the  weaknesses  of  the  Sultan  in  his  personal 
interest,  and  in  that  way  acquired  such  an  inflaence  over  him  that  the 
[  whole  of  Turkey  is  practically  open  to  German  undertakings.  The 
P<3erman  flattered  when  everybody  else  heaped  insult  upon  insult  j  the 
German  treated  him  as  a  friend  when  his  name  was  synonymous  with 
crime  and  degradation. 

William  II.,  like  most  foreign  guests  who  approach  Abdul  Hamid, 
has  submitted  to  the  powerful  charm  that  emanates  from  the  person 
of  this  extraordinary  being,  and  makes  them  ask  themselves  whether 
he  is  really  the  man  of  whom  sq  many  dreadful  things  are  said. 

It  is  a  fact  that  this  soyereigu,  who  ordered  the  Armenian  mas- 
sacres, and  is  solely  responsible  for  them,  and  whose  conscience  is 
loaded  with  other  equally  black  crimes — the  wilful  destruction  of  hia 
splendid  Empire  being  amongst  the  most  heinous — ^has  a  suavity,  a 
L  gentleness  of  manner  and  thought  In  his  intercourse  with  those  whom 
fit  is  his  interest  to  win  over,  which  it  is  difficult  to  resist.  His  bearing 
is  at  the  same  time  majestic,  and  hia  full  black  eyes  fascinate  one 
with  their  mysterious  depths.  His  late  reception  of  the  German 
Imperial  couple  is  an  instance  of  bis  tact  and  iogenuity  in  the  art  of 
pleasing.  Even  his  bitterest  enemies  have  expre&sed  unfeigned 
.admiration  of  the  gentlemanly  thonghtfulness  which  underlay  the 
attentions  paid  to  his  guests,  as  being  even  superior  to  their  splendour. 
The  Emperor  is  but  a  man  after  all,  and  the  truly  Oriental  reckless- 
ness of  expense  with  which  the  Saltan  received  him  and  his  consort 
— literally  stripping  the  Public  Treasury  of  all  it  contained  in  their 
honour — agreeably  stirred  more  than  one  chord  in  the  Imperial  breast. 
Some  sort  of  kindly  feeling,  struggling  through  disdain  and  inspired 
by  compassion,  gratitude,  and  the  attraction  of  a  character  unparalleled 
in  history,  is  then  felt  by  William  II.  for  Abdul  Hamid.  But  of  true 
friendship  for  him  he  has  none,  and  cannot  have  any ;  neither  has  he 
for  the  Turkish  people,  although  their  martitil  quaHties  transport  him 
with  admiration.  This  sovereign,  whose  gospel  is  really  the  greatness 
of  his  country,  and  in  whom  the  man  is  drowned  in  the  Emperor^  has 
never  taken  a  resolute  attitude  in  favour  of  Turkish  reforms  for  fear 
of  compromising  his  interest  with  Abdul  Hamid.    In  this  his  conduct 
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.  contrasts  singalarly  with  that  of  England,  who,  in  her  attempts  to 
improve  the  condition  of  Turkey,  was  guided  by  unselfishness  or 
stubbornness  to  the  extent  of  sacrificing  the  goodwill  of  Abdul  Hamidy 
which  means  so  much  to  industrial  enterprise.  To  avert  external 
misfortune  from  Turkey  the  Kaicer  is  still  less  inclined ;  nay,  when 
the  Tnrco-Greek  war  ended  in  the  triumph  of  the  Crescent,  it  was  he 
who  stripped  this  victory  of  its  only  practical  advantage ;  for,  graft- 
ing on  the  direct  points  at  issue  Germany's  pretensions  in  favour  of 
her  bondholders,  he  retarded  for  six  months  the  conclusion  of  peace^ 
thus  obliging  Turkey  to  keep  up  her  army  in  Thes&aly  and  waste  the 
war  indemnity  that  was  allowed  to  her  before  she  received  it  The 
saying,  ''  Travailler  pour  le  Boi  de  Prusse,"  was  literally  true  in  this 
case.  Again,  when  the  Cretan  question  resumed  its  place  before  the 
attention  of  Europe,  William  II.  calmly  backed  out  of  the  concert, 
dragging  Austria-Hungary  after  him,  and  thus  abandoned  Turkish 
interests  in  the  island  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  four  remaining 
Powers.  This  he  represented  to  the  Sultan  as  an  act  of  friendship. 
His  visit  to  Constantinople  and  Palestine  was  only  undertaken  to  give 
loud  and  impressive  sanction  to  the  formal  assumption  by  him  of  the 

.  Protectorate  of  German  religious  interests  in  Turkey,  as  represented 
by  the  existence  of  numerous  German  colonists,  and  thus  to  secure 
for  Germany  the  right  to  put  in  a  weighty  word  for  herself  when  the 
time  came  for  liquidating  the  situation  in  the  East.  Empty  com- 
pliments and  platonic  assurances  of  sympathy  Turkey  may  go  on 
receiving  from  the  Kaiser,  but  if  any  hope  was  entertained  by  the 

.  friends  of  Turkey  that  he  might  be  the  dcxis  ex  machind  designed  to 
help  her  out  of  her  predicament,  it  is  now  perfectly  visible  that  there 
is  and  was  no  ground  for  it. 

Thus  Turkey  is  confronted  with  Powers  which  have  either  decided 

,  to  dismember  her  or  are  indifierent  to  her  fate. 

We  must  now  revert  to  the  Turkish  people.  Of  unsurpassed 
bravery  on  the  field  of  battle,  they  are,  in  ordinary  life,  gentle,  hospit- 
able, truthful,  and  honest  The  simplicity  of  their  existence,  their 
patience  under  reverses,  their  attachment  to  their  faith  and  hearth 
are  touching,  and  have  caused  the  admiration  of  every  unprejudiced 
traveller.     Bat  they   are,  of  course,  far  from  perfect.     Like  many 

,  other  people,  they  are  liable  to  show  fierceness  and  cruelty  when  their 
bad  instincts  are  provoked  or  purposely  worked  upon.  However,  the 
evil  deeds  which  have  sullied  the  history  of  Turkey  in  recent  times 
should  be  principally  attributed  to  the  Kurds,  Lazes,  and  others.     It 

,  was  they  who,  obeying  the  monstrous  orders  of  the  Sultan,  massacred 
the  Armenians.  The  so-called  Bulgarian  atrocities  were  the  work  of 
the  mongrel  breed  of  Roumelia  and  of  the   Circassians,  and   it   is 

fair  to  add  that  the  Bulgarian  peasants  brought  them  deliberately 

on  their  heads  by  first  committing  the  most  appalling  acts  of  cruelty 
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against  tbe   Masaalcnans  at  the    instigation    of   Russia.     Bat  even 
admitting  all  the  Mussulmans  in  Turkey,  including  the  Turks,  to  be 
responsible  for  these  tragedies,  I  would  venture  to  point  out,  without 
in  the  least  wishing  to  condone  savagery,  that  euffioieat  allowance  is 
not  made  in  Europe  and  America  for  the  feelings  of  a  people  who 
have  been  brought  to  bay  by  the  Christians.     Solidly   constituted 
nations  cannot  form  an  idea  of  the  paroxysm  of  despair  which  arises 
from  the  danger  of  national  and  religious  destruction  and  the  reckless 
means  of  salvation  it  can  suggest     I  would  also  point  out  that  the 
French  Commune  is  a  page  in  history  as  dark  as  that  of  the  Armenian 
massacres.     But  France  has  been  acquitted,  which  is  as  it  should  be,  of 
the  crimes  committed  by  an  exasperated  rabble,  while  Turkey  has  sunk 
under  reprobation  for  misdeeds  equally  perpetrated  by  a  rabble,  and  at 
the  instigation  of  one  man.     If  I  were  not  afraid  of  incurring  the 
accusation  of  excessive  partiality  for  the  Turks,  I  would  add  that  what 
is  called  Turkish  fanaticism  has  somehow  never  caused  a  Jew  to  com- 
plain—this people  lives  in  fact  unmolested  and  happy  in  Turkey, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  Faid  of  many  civilised  countries. 

On  the  whole,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  Turks — I  revert  to  my 
former  distinction— are  morally  well  endowed.  But  of  political  virtues 
they  have  shown  none.  They  have  been  improvident,  careless,  and 
deprived  of  public  spirit.  Their  concession  of  religious  liberty  to  the 
conquered  Christian,  in  itself  a  very  estimable  act,  was  a.  political 
mistake.  Their  generosity  in  this  matter  has  never  been  duly  appre- 
ciated by  Europe ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  ever  been  a  barrier 
between  them  and  their  subjects.  At  the  same  time,  although  a  large 
number  of  Albanians  and  slaves  went  over  to  the  faith  of  the  con- 
qnerors,  they  were  allowed  to  retain  their  national  individuality. 

It  is  a  curious  phenomenon  that  the  consciousness  of  these  di^er- 
enoee  of  race  should  only  be  felt  by  the  C3n(|aered  races.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  Mussulman  elements ;  for,  although  Albanian?, 
Arabs,  and  Circassians  always  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  Turks 
subdued  them,  and  belong  to  another  branch  of  the  human  family,  the 
Turks  have  long  lost  the  notion  of  their  supremacy  and  distinct  blood, 
letting  it  disappear  in  the  feeling  of  religions  brotherhood  and  common 
interest  against  the  Christian.  The  Turkifeh  administration  is  not 
naUonaty  bat  a  mixture  of  all  the  races  of  the  Empire^  and  it3  spirit 
is  not  Turkish  but  Mussulman,  This  predominance  in  the  Turk  of 
the  notion  of  religion  over  that  of  race  and  fatherland  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  present  situation  of  Turkey, 

Bat  it  is  especially  the  national  idea,  kept  up  by  the  Christians 
under  the  sagis  of  their  religion^  which  has  hastened  the  disintegration 
of  Turkey.  The  Austro- Hungarian  Empire,  which  is  free  from  miarnle, 
will  SQCcumb  to  the  same  irresistible  cause. 

^ There  seems  t^  be  no  possible  obstacle  to  the  realisation  of  Bulgarian, 
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Greeki  and  Servian  nnity  in  Boumelia.  Under  these  condition8» 
Albania  wonld  have  no  clianoe  of  oonsiitating  an  independent  State, 
tmd  must  sooner  or  later  fall  a  prey  to  Servia,  Austria,  and  possibly 
Italy.  Thus  her  sentiments  towards  Turkey  become  indifiEerent  to  as. 
This  settles  the  question  of  European  Turkey,  which  the  Turkish  race 
is  bound  to  lose.  As  to  Cionstantinople,  it  is  a  European  concern,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  predict  whether  it  will  pass  into  the  hands  of  one  or 
several  new  masters. 

The  situation  is  different  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  There  the  bulk  of  the 
population  is  Turkish.  True,  Syria  and  Arabia  are  peopled  with  a 
•compact  mass  of  Arabs  who  entertain  ideas  of  independence,  but  no 
Christian  element  occupies  any  portion  of  the  Asiatic  dominions  of 
^the  Sultan,  so  as  to  form  a  distinct  ethnographic  area.  There  are 
Greeks  in  Asia  Minor,  but  no  Greek  territories ;  there  are  Armenians, 
•but  no  Armenia.  The  plan  of  England  to  create  an  autonomous 
Armenian  province  was  not  founded  on  a  natural  basis,  and  must 
liave  fallen  through,  even  if  Bussia  had  not  thwarted  it.  Thus,  the 
Turkish  rule  in  Asia  is  free  from  the  dangers  arising  out  of  Christian 
•ethnic  rights.  The  claims  of  Arabia  and  Syria  may  yet  cause  trouble, 
ibut  as  they  do  not  enjoy  European  patronage,  and  as,  besides,  a  revul- 
sion of  feeling  in  those  countries  is  not  improbable,  considering  the 
impossibility  of  their  throwing  off  their  allegiance  to  Turkey  with- 
out falling  a  prey  to  England  and  France,  it  is  more  likely  that  they 
will  remain  true  to  their  present  masters.  Consequently,  the  real 
considerations  to  be  taken  into  account  are  the  designs  of  Russia  on 
Asia  Minor,  of  France  on  Syria,  and  of  England  on  Arabia.  But  the 
"Turks  stand  here  on  the  ground  of  ethnic  and  continental  rights,  and, 
-save  in  the  case  of  Bussia,  can  yet  hope  to  win  respect  for  them  on 
one  condition — that  they  reform  their  Government.  The  question, 
•  then,  is  what  are  the  chances  of  tbe  Turkish  people  taking  the  matter 
into  its  hands  and  working  out  its  own  regeneration  ? 

For  several  centuries  after  the  foundation  of  the  Empire  the 
Turkish  State  was  democratic — at  least  the  sovereign  was  bound  by 
tradition  and  religion  to  consult  his  people.  Thus,  a  very  remarkable 
organisation  and  civUisation  sprang  up,  and  Turkey  could  favourably 
compare,  in  every  branch  of  human  activity,  with  the  most  advanced 
States  of  Christendom.  But  by  degrees  the  Sultans  monopolised  the 
government  of  the  country,  and  gave  it  the  form  of  a  despotism,  which 
cinder  the  present  Sultan  has  reached  a  degree  for  which  there  is  no 
adequate  expression.  The  people  did  not  yield  to  this  spoliation  of 
their  rights  without  many  protestations,  some  of  them  of  an  openly 
rebellious  nature,  and  entailing  great  bloodshed.  Gradually,  however, 
they  got  accustomed  to  the  tyranny  of  their  masters,  and  since  the 
accession  of  Abdul  Hamid  their  resignation  has  assumed  the  aspect  of 
£l  debasing  abdication  of  all  human  rights.     Simultaneously  with  this 
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abeorption  of  power  by  thd  Saltangj  the  administratioQ  of  the  country 
grew  worse  and  worse,  until  it  became  what  it  is  to-daj,  a  sickening 
and  ahamefnl  parody  of  government. 

Bat,  great  as  are  the  decay  and  degradation  of  Tarkey  caused  by  the 
role  of  Yildiz,  a  reaction  has  set  in  of  late  years.  What  we  see  in 
Turkey  is  the  front  of  the  buildiog^  the  hideous  aspect  of  which  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  principles  of  Yildiz  have  broaght 
to  the  surface  the  scum  of  the  population.  Behind  the  ranks  of  the 
administTatioUi  behind  the  scenes  of  Yildiz^  lives  a  people  of  which 
we  have  already  enumerated  the  qualities.  A  feeling  of  loathing  and 
indignation  at  the  SuUan*s  rule  is  very  noticeable  among  the  ulcmu, 
the  new  generation  of  oflScere,  the  liberal  professions,  and  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  administration  itself.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  th« 
ignorance  of  the  masses  and  the  diabolical  skill  of  the  Sultan  in 
keeping  the  truth  from  them,  they  are  only  very  gradually  awaken- 
ing to  the  fact  that  he  is  the  real  cause  of  their  misery  and  of 
the  catastrophes  which  Tarkey  is  daily  experiencing.  The  youog 
Turkish  paity,  which  claims  to  direct  the  movement  of  discon- 
tent, itself  lacks  direction.  It  is  loosely  constituted,  and  not 
eeriously  connected  with  the  mass  of  the  Turkish  people.  Worse  still, 
it  has  discredited  itself  by  numbering  in  its  ranks  more  adventurers 
than  patriots.  It  has  no  financial  resources.  In  a  word,  no  decisive 
action  is  expected  from  its  existence  in  its  present  form.  Bat  it  has 
done  some  good  by  making  great  efforts  to  unmask  the  Sultan  before 
the  eyes  of  the  people. 

On  the  other  band,  the  despotism  of  the  Sultan  is  so  solidly  estab- 
lished, propped  up  as  it  is  by  the  financial  resources  of  the  Empire, 
by  his  military  power  and  the  unparalleled  Machiavelism  of  his  mind, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  Turkish  people  to  break  it  If,  how- 
ever, the  foreign  intere&t  and  help  shown  to  their  Christian  com- 
patriots had  been  simultaneously  and  connectedly  extended  to  them 
at  the  time  when  European  intervention  had  not  yet  created  such  a 
deep  division  between  the  two  elements,  it  was  not  impossible  to  have 
combined  the  Turks  with  the  other  Mussulmans,  Christians,  and 
others  living  in  Turkey  to  bring  the  Sultan  to  terms  in  the  matter  of 
common  interest  to  all — that  of  administrative  reform.  Turkish 
patriots  hoped  for  a  loDg  time  that  England  would  avail  herself  of  the 
opportunity  offered  by  the  discontent  reigning  among  the  Turks  and 
other  Mussulmans,  and,  supplying  this  movement  with  what  it  ia  still 
groping  for — organisation,  a  diatiact  and  true  aim,  and  rooney--— 
would  lead  it  to  a  practical  issue.  The  English  Embassy  at 
Constantinople  was  well  aware  of  this  feeling,  which  received 
striking  expression  in  the  flight  of  Kutchuk  Said  Pasha,  a  former 
Qrand  Vizier,  within  its  precincts.  That  was  the  psychological 
moment.     If  this  dignitary  had  been  helped  to  ship  himself  off  to 
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England,  or  if  he  had  been  persaaded  to  do  80,  the  Torkiah 
movement  woald  have  found  a  chief  of  high  standing  and  intelleotoal 
power,  patronised  by  England,  and  about  whom  would  have  crystalliaed 
and  faJlen  into  definite  and  practical  shape  the  desultory  efforts  which 
are  now  being  wasted  to  no  purpose.  England  did  not  choose  to 
commit  herself  to  that  course.  Having  tried  the  Sultan  and  failed, 
she  declined  to  try  the  Turkish  people.  Yet  it  was  thought  by  many 
that  the  magnitude  of  British  interests  involved  in  the  mfdntenance  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  warranted  the  experiment. 

However  that  may  be,  the  Turkish  people,  unlike  the  Armenians 
and  Greeks,  who  have  received  every  encouragement  and  support  from 
Europe  for  the  realisation  of  their  aspirations  for  a  better  fate,  were 
abandoned  to  themselves.  The  yearning  for  light  and  liberty  which 
was  worthy  of  interest  in  the  Christian  left  Europe  indifferent  when 
exhibited  by  the  Mussulman.  This  is  an  interesting  instance  of  the 
revival  of  religious  sentiment  in  Europe^  embodying  that  spirit  of 
selfishness  and  partiality  which  seems  to  be  inseparable  from  i^  The 
victory  of  the  notion  of  might  over  that  of  right  is  another  feature 
of  the  dying  century. 

It  is  difficult  to  predict  with  certainty  the  developments  of  the 
feeling  of  irritation  which  is  burning  in  the  breasts  of  the  Turkish 
people.  The  Sultan,  whose  sagacity  and  ingenuity  are  inconceivable 
when  coupled  with  the  constant  aberrations  of  his  mind,  has  for  a  long 
time  been  busy  with  fanning  the  not  unnatural  dislike  of  the  Turks 
for  their  Christian  compatriots  and  Europe  into  hatred,  representing 
them  as  the  sole  authors  of  the  misfortunes  of  Turkey,  in  order  to 
divert  the  growing  rage  of  the  country  from  bis  person.  The 
European  Powers  have  of  late  given  more  than  a  semblance  of  truth 
to  the  theory  propagated  by  the  agents  of  Abdul  Hamid,  that  whatever 
harm  has  happened  to  Turkey  is  the  result  of  a  European  conspiracy  to 
bumble  the  religion  of  Mahomet  and  destroy  the  reign  of  the  Crescent. 
It  would  now  be  difficult  to  explain  to  the  average  Turk  that  it  was, 
primarily,  despair  of  obtaining  any  reforms  from  Turkey  that  brought 
the  hostUity  of  Western  Europe  on  the  country.  It  is  therefore  to  be 
feared  that  the  storm  which  is  slowly  gathering  may  burst  over  the 
wrong  spot,  and  that,  acting  as  lightning  conductors  placed  by  the 
hand  of  the  Sultan,  the  foreign  colonies  and  native  Christian 
communities  will  attract  the  bolts  which  should  fall  on  his  head. 
The  danger  is  great,  and  the  frightful  catastrophes  in  which  this 
situation  may  any  day  culminate  should  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  the 
European  Powers,  or  at  least  those  which  have  no  deep-laid  plan  for 
the  wiping  of  Turkey  off  the  map  of  the  world,  to  enlighten  the  Turks 
and  give  the  right  direction  to  their  growing  feeling  of  revolt  against 
their  misfortunes.  The  chances,  however,  that  the  eyes  of  the 
Turkish  people  as  a  mass  will  be  opened,  and  enabled  to  perceive  in 
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^hat  dlreotioQ  lies  the  trae  solation  of  the  situation — that  is  to  Bajr, 
the  prompt  and  merciless  destruction  of  the  rale  of  Tildiz — are  Bmall 
indeed. 

On  the  whole»  it  may  be  affirmed  that,  barring  some  unforeseen 
combination  of  circamstances,  of  which  history  is  not  devoid^  Tarkeyi 
£aropdan,  African,  and  Asiatic^  is  doomed  to  die,  England's  share  in 
ber  saccession  will  be  the  nndispnted  possesBion  of  Egypt  and  the 
annexation  of  Arabia  right  np  to  Bagdad,  France  will  have  Syria, 
«nd  RnsBia  AnatoHfu  Italy's  claim  to  the  province  of  Tripoli  in 
Africa  is  coautenanced  by  all.  The  rival  prefcensions  of  Greece, 
Bnlgaria,  and  Servia  wUl  be  settled  by  Earope,  Austria,  and  perhaps 
Italy  also  coming  in  for  a  slice  of  Tarkish  territory  in  Bonmelia. 
The  fntnre  of  Constantinople  is  nncertain* 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  these  pages,  the  snbject  of  the 
apparently  inevitable  end  of  Turkey  cannot  be  dismissed  withoot  an 
expression  of  deep  regret  and  sympathy.  Of  course  the  higher 
interests  of  humanity  may  be  invoked  as  an  excuse  for  suppressiDg  a 
State.  But  this  argument  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  hypocritical 
pretext  for  the  attainment  of  selfish  ends.  Will  the  eubstifcntion  of 
Rassian  rule  for  that  of  Turkey  in  Asia  Minor  confer  many  blessings 
<m  mankind  ? 

To  the  etadent  of  history,  the  fall  of  a  glorious  empire  built  up  by 
#  race  whose  past  is  replete  with  great  achievements  and  with  many 
original  contributions  to  civilisation,  such  as  a  fine  literature  and 
eodal  and  religious  institutions,  some  of  them  of  an  exqaisite  nature, 
cannot  but  be  a  matter  for  sorrowful  meditation.  The  greatest  faults 
of  the  Turks  h^ve  been  political  inaptitude  and  a  predisposition  for 
the  yoke  of  despotism.  Bat  to  the  British  public  one  quality  at  least 
of  the  Tarkish  race  should  strongly  appeal  as  a  redeeming  point  in 
their  character :  their  absolute  contempt  for  death,  which,  coupled  with 
marvelloas  endurance,  has  given  them  the  first  rank  among  the 
6ghting  peoples  of  the  world, 

A  proud  nation  like  the  English  must  avenge  its  humiliations. 
Turkey  offended  Great  Britain,  therefore  a  cruel  punishment  was 
inflicted  upon  her.  Her  doom  is  sealed.  But,  having  satisfied  its 
Anger,  it  would  seem  that  the  British  Lion  can  afford  to  spare  the 
Crescent  the  bolts,  so  useless  now,  which  are  still  hurled  at  it  from 
the  pulpit  and  the  printing-houEe,  the  public  platform  and  the  official 
tribune. 

A  Ti'RKiSH  Ofpicial. 

COVSTAtCTIKOPLe. 


THE  POETRY  OF  SANTA  TERESA  AND 
SAN  JUAN  DE  LA  CRUZ. 


^*  TTERE  in  Spain  there  are  many  poets,''  said  a  Capuchin  monk  to 
XX  me,  as,  on  Christmas  Day,  we  stood  together  in  the  convent 
library,  looking  through  the  barred  windows  at  the  sunset  which  flamed 
over  Seville.  ^'  The  people  are  the  poets.  They  love  beautiful  things, 
they  are  moved  by  them ;  that  word  which  you  will  hear  constantly  on 
their  lips :  '  Mira ! '  ('  Look  ! ')  is  itself  significant.  They  would  say  it 
now  if  they  were  here,  looking  at  the  sunset^  and  they  would  point  out 
to  one  another  the  colours,  the  shape  of  that  tower  silhouetted  against 
the  sky  ;  they  would  be  full  of  excited  delight.  Is  there  not  some* 
thing  in  that  of  the  poetic  attitude  ?  They  have  the  feeling  ;  some- 
times they  put  it  into  words,  and  make  those  rhymes  of  which  the 
greater  part  are  lost^  but  Eome  are  at  last  written  down,  and  you  can 
read  them  in  books." 

We  had  been  discussing  the  Spanish  mystics,  San  Juan  de  la  Cruz, 
Juan  de  Avila,  Fray  Luis  de  Leon,  Santa  Teresa ;  and  I  had  just  been 
turning  over  a  facsimile  of  the  original  MS.  of  the  ''Castillo 
Interior  "  in  Santa  Teresa's  bold,  not  very  legible,  handwriting,  with 
its  feminine  blots  here  and  there  on  the  pages.  I  had  been  praising 
the  great  poetry  of  the  two  saints,  and  lamenting  the  rarity  of  really 
sincere,  really  personal,  lyric  poetry  in  SpaniEh;  and  the  monk's 
answer,  as  I  thought  over  it  on  my  way  home  that  evening,  seemed  to 
mo  to  point  to  the  real  truth  of  the  matter.  The  Spanish  tempera- 
ment, as  I  have  been  able  to  see  for  myself  during  the  three  months  I 
have  already  been  in  Spain,  is  essentially  a  poetical  temperament*  It 
is  brooding,  passionate,  sensitive,  at  once  voluptuous  and  solemn.  Here 
is  at  least  the  material  for  poetry.  Bat  the  moment  a  Spaniard 
begins  to  write,  he  has  the  choice  of  an  extraordinary  number  of  bad 
models,  and,  as  in  his  architecture,  as  in  so  much  of  even  his  painting, 
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he  has  been  readier  to  adapt  than  to  invent.  Even  Calderon,  a  great 
poetj  is  a  perilous  model ;  and  what  of  G6ngora  or  Garcilaso,  of 
Espronoeda  or  Zorrilla  ?  On  the  on©  hand  ooe  finds  extravagance  and 
affectation ;  on  the  other^  baate^  homelineBS,  and  lack  of  care.  In  a 
sense,  this  poetry  is  often  enongh  personal,  bat  when  it  is  personal  m- 
eentiment  it  is  not  personal  in  form,  as  in  Esproncedftj  who,  indeed^ 
wroto  the  poetry  he  was  living,  bat  wrote  it  in  the  manner  of  Byron. 
The  natural  human  voice,  speakiDg  straight  out  of  the  heart,  pare 
lyric  poetry,  that  ie^  cannot  be  found  in  Spanish  literature  outside  the 
mystics,  and  a  final  choice  may,  indeed,  be  Emited  to  Santa  Teresa  and 
San  Juan  de  la  Cruz.  These  speak  to  God  in  Christ,  the  one  as  t^. 
mother  to  a  child,  the  other  as  a  wife  to  a  husband.  For  each,  the- 
individual  passion  makes  its  own  form,  almost  its  own  language,  so 
that  Crashaw's  brilliant  line  of  verse,  *'  0  *tis  not  Spanish  but  'tis 
Heaven  she  speaks  !  *'  is  really  a  subtle  criticism  as  well.  And, 
singularly  unlike  as  is  the  childishly  naked  simplicity  of  Santa  Teresa 
to  the  elaborate  web  of  sweetness  in  which  San  Juan  de  la  Cruz 
enfolds  his  rapture,  each  has  the  same  supreme  lyric  quality :  personal 
passion  moulding  individual  form. 

And  the  poetry  of  the  people,  in  ita  lesser,  its  less  final  way,  has 
this  quality  too ;  so  that  in  these  two  great  Spanish  poets  we  see  the 
flower  at  last  growing  directly  from  the  root.  An  unknown,  perfectly 
spontaneous  poet  of  the  people  makes  op  his  little  stanza  of  three  or 
four  lines  because  he  has  something  to  say  which  hurts  him  bo  much 
to  keep  in  that  he  is  obliged  to  say  it  This  of  itself  is  not  enough 
to  make  poetry,  but  it  will  make  poetry  if  so  intense  a  desire  cornea  to 
life  in  a  nature  already  poetically  sensitive,  in  a  nature  such  as  this  of 
the  Spaniards.  And  the  Spaniard,  with  that  something  abrupt^ 
nervous,  which  there  is  in  him,  is  singularly  well  able  to  condense 
emotion  into  brief  form,  such  as  he  has  created  for  these  popular 
aongs,  which  are  briefer  than  those  of  most  other  nations,  an  im- 
passioned statement,  and  no  more. 

In  the  poetry  of  Santa  Teresa  we  find  almost  the  form  of  the 
popular  song,  and  a  choice  of  words  which  is  for  the  most  part  no 
more  than  an  instinctively  fine  selection  of  its  actual  language.  San 
Juan  de  la  Cruz,  who  lived  hftbitually  in  an  abstract  world,  oot  of 
which  only  a  supreme  emotion  could  draw  him,  has  a  more  conscious 
choice  of  language,  subtilising  upon  words  that  he  may  render  all  the 
subtlety  of  spiritual  sensation ;  and  he  uses  largely  a  favourite 
literary  form  of  that  time,  the  five -line  atanza,  in  which,  for  example, 
the  greater  part  of  the  poems  of  Fray  Luis  de  Leon  are  written* 
But  I  am  sure  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ever  wrote  a  line  with 
the  intention  of  '*  making  poetry,'*  that  intention  which  ruins  Spameb 
verse  to  a  deeper  degree  than  the  verse  of  most  nations.  They  had 
flomething  to  say  which  could  not  be  said  in  prose,  a  **  lyrical  cry  ^ 
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in  them  which  they  coald  not  repreis;  and  heaven  worked 
together  with  earth  that  Spanish  lyrical  poetry  might  be  bOTn  and  die 
within  the  Uretime  of  two  friends. 


II. 

The  poetry  of  San  Jaan  de  la  Crnz  is  metaphysical  fire,  a  sort  of 
white  heat  in  which  the  abstract^  the  almost  negative,  becomes 
ecstatically  realised  by  the  senses.  Here,  in  a  translation  as  literal  as 
I  can  make  it,  line  for  line,  and  with  exactly  the  same  arrangement 
and  repetition  of  rhymes,  is  his  most  famoos  poem,  ''  En  nna  Noche 
escnra,"  a  poem  which  is  the  keystone  of  his  whole  philosophy : 

**  Upon  an  obscure  night, 

Fevered  with  love  in  love's  anxiety, 
(O  hapless — happy  plight !) 

I  went,  none  seeing  me, 
Forth  from  my  house  where  all  things  quiet  be. 

By  night,  secure  from  sight. 

And  by  the  secret  stair,  disguisedly, 
(O  hapless— happy  plight  1) 

By  night,  and  privily, 
Forth  from  my  house  where  all  things  quiet  be. 

Blest  night  of  wandering, 

In  secret,  when  by  none  might  I  be  spied, 
Kor  I  see  anything ; 

Without  a  light  or  guide, 
Save  that  which  in  my  heart  burnt  in  my  side. 

That  light  did  lead  me  on, 

More  surely  than  the  shining  of  noontide, 
IVhere  well  I  knew  that  one 

Did  for  my  coming  bide  ; 
'  Wh6if6  he  abode  might  none  but  he  abide. 

O  night  that  didst  lead  thus, 

0  night  more  lovely  than  the  dawn  of  ligl.t, 
*  0  night  that  broaghtest  us. 

Lover  to  lover's  sight, 
Xover  with  loved  in  marriage  of  delight  I 

Upon  my  flowery  breast, 

WhoUy  for  him,  and  save  himself  for  Eone» 
There  did  I  give  sweet  rest 

To  my  beloved  one ; 
The  fanning  of  the  cedars  breathed  thereon. 

When  the  first  moving  air 

Blew  from  the  tower,  and  waved  his  locks  aside. 
His  hand,  with  gentle  care, 

Did  wound  me  in  the  side, 
^d  in  my  body  all  my  senses  died. 
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All  things  I  then  forgot, 

My  cheek  on  him  who  for  my  coming  came ; 
All  ceased,  and  I  was  not, 

Leaving  my  cares  and  shame 
Among  the  lilies,  and  forgetting  them.'* 

The  greater  part  of  the  prose  of  San  Jaan  de  la  Crnz  is  built  up 
oat  of  tim  poem^  or  condensed  into  it :  the  '*  Noche  Escora  del  Alma" 
is  a  line-by-line  commentary  upon  it,  and  the  ''  Subida  del  Monte 
Garmelo/'  a  still  longer  work,  takes  this  poem  for  starting-pointy  and 
declares  that  the  whole  of  its  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  these  stanzas. 
The  third  and  last  of  the  three  contemplative  books,  the  "  Llama  de 
Amor  Viva,^'  is^  in  a  similar  way,  a  commentary  on  the  poem  which 
follows : 

**  O  flame  of  living  love, 
That  dost  eternally 
Pierce  through  my  sonl.with  so  consuming  heat, 
Since  there's  no  help  above, 
Make  thoa  an  end  of  me. 
And  break  the  bond  of  this  encounter  sweet. 

O  bum  that  boms  to  heal  1 
O  more  than  pleasant  wound  I 
And  O  soft  hand,  O  touch  most  delicate, 
That  dost  new  life  reveal, 
That  dost  in  grace  abound, 
And,  slaying,  dost  from  death  to  life  translate. 

O  lamps  of  fire  that  shined 
With  so  intense  a  light,  * 

That  those  deep  caverns  whore  the  senses  live, 
Which  were  obscure  and  blind, 
Now  with  strange  glories  bright, 
Both  heat  and  light  to  his  beloved  give. 

With  how  benign  intent 
Rememberest  thou  my  breast,  - 
Where  thou  alone  abidest  secretly. 
And  in  thy  sweet  ascent, 
With  glory  and  good  possessed, 
How  delicately  thou  teachest  love  to  me  ! " 

Thus  the  whole  "  Obras  Espirituales/'  614  quarto  pages  in  my 
copy  of  the  original  edition  of  1618^  are  but  a  development  of  these 
two  poems;  the  poetry,  as  it  should  be,  being  at  the  root  of  the 
phik)8ophy. 

In  that  strange,  pedantic  ^^  figure  "  which  stands  at  the  beginning 
of  the  ''  Subida  del  Monte  Carmelo,"  the  narrow  way  which  leads  to 
the  mount  is  inscribed, ''  Nothing,  nothing,  nothing,  nothiug,  nothing," 
and  above, ''  and  in  the  mount  nothing  " ;  but  above  that  begin  higher 
heights,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  ultimate  virtues,  and  above 
that  the  ^*  divine  silence  "  and  the  "  divine  wisdom,"  and  the  dwelling 
of  the  soul  with  God  Himself.  With  San  Juan  de  la  Cruz  the  obscure 
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nigbt  ia  a  way,  the  negation  of  all  earthly  things,  of  the  earthly 
even,  a  means,  to  the  final  union  with  God ;  and  it  ia  in  this  onion 
that  darkness  blossoms  into  the  glittering  delights  of  the  poems. 
Pierce  the  dark  night  to  its  centre,  and  you  will  find  light,  finr  you 
will  find  Ood.  '*  And  so,"  he  tells  ns,  *'  in  this  soal,  in  which  now  no 
appetite  abides,  nor  other  imaginings,  nor  forms  of  other  created 
things ;  most  secretly  it  abides  in  so  much  the  more  inner  interior, 
and  more  straitly  embraced,  as  it  is  itself  the  more  pare,  and  single  of 
all  things  but  Gh)d."  This  rapture  of  negation  becomes  poetry,  and 
poetry  of  the  highest  order,  because  it  is  part  of  a  nature  to  which,  if 
God  is  what  Vanghan  calls  a  *'  deep  but  dazzling  darkness,"  He  is 
also  the  supreme  love,  to  be  apprehended  humanly  by  this  quality, 
for  which,  and  in  which.  He  put  on  humanity.  To  San  Juan  de  la 
Craz  the  idea  of  God  is  an  idea  which  can  be  apprehended  mentally 
only  by  a  series  of  negations ;  the  person  of  God  can  be  apprehended 
only  emotionally,  and  best  under  the  figure,  which  he  accepts  from  the 
''  Song  of  Solomon,"  of  earthly  marriage,  the  marriage  of  the  soul  and 
Christ.  At  once  the  door  is  opened  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  meta- 
physics for  all  the  flowers  iu  which  the  earth  decks  itself  for  lovers  ; 
and  this  monk  can  give  lessons  to  lovers.  His  gpreat  poem  of  forty 
stanzas,  the  "Gancion  entre  el  Alma  y  el  Esposo,"  once  or  twice  becoming 
almost  ludicrous  in  the  liveliness  of  its  natural  images,  as  when  the 
Spouse  drinks  in  the  "  interior  bodega  "  of  the  Beloved,  has  a  peculiar 
fragrance,  as  of  very  strong  natural  perfumes,  perfumes  really  made 
honestly  out  of  flowers,  though  in  the  fieriest  of  alcohols.  Here,  and 
in  the  two  mystical  love-poems  which  I  have  translated,  there  is  an 
abandonment  to  all  the  sensations  of  love,  which  seems  to  me  to 
exceed,  and  on  their  own  ground,  in  directness  and  intensity  of 
spiritaal  and  passionate  longing,  most  of  what  has  been  written  by 
tlie  love-poets  of  all  ages.  These  lines,  so  full  of  rich  and  strange 
beauty,  ache  with  desire  and  with  all  the  subtlety  of  desire.  They 
analyse  the  sensations  of  the  soul,  as  lovers  do,  that  they  may  draw 
out  their  sweetness  more  Inxuriously.  In  a  merely  human  love  they 
would  be  almost  perverse,  so  learned  are  they  in  sensation.  Sanctified 
to  divine  uses,  they  do  but  swing  a  more  odorous  incense,  in  censers  of 
more  elaborately  beaten  gold,  in  the  service  of  a  perpetual  Mass  to  the 
Almighty. 

Of  the  ''Canciones"  there  are  but  five;    and  of  these  I    have 
translated  another,  somewhat  more  abstract,  lees  coloured,  than  the 


rest. 


"  Well  do  I  know  the  spring  that  doth  abound, 
Although  it  is  the  night. 

That  everlasting  spring,  though  hidden  close, 
Well  do  I  know  whither  and  whence  it  flows. 
Although  it  is  the  night. 
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Begioniog  know  I  not,  for  none  there  is, 
But  know  that  all  beginning  comes  from  this, 
Although  it  is  the  night. 

I  know  there  is  not  any  fairer  thing. 
And  that  the  heavens  and  earth  drink  of  tbis  spring, 
Although  it  is  the  night. 

I  know  that  end  within  it  is  not  found, 
Nor  is  there  plammet  that  its  depths  can  sound. 
Although  it  is  the  night. 

Upon  its  brightness  doth  no  shadow  come  : 
Well  know  I  that  all  light  cometh  therefrom, 
Although  it  is  the  night. 

I  know  its  currents  are  so  hard  to  bind, 
They  water  hell  and  heaven  and  human -kind, 
Although  it  is  the  night. 

The  current  that  from  this  deep  spring  doth  flow, 
How  mighty  is  its  flowing,  well  I  know. 
Although  it  is  the  night. 

This  everlasting  spring  is  occulted, 
To  give  us  life  within  this  living  bread, 
Although  it  is  the  night. 

Here  it  doth  speak  to  man,  and  say  to  him : 
Drink  of  this  living  water,  although  dim, 
Although  It  is  the  night. 

This  living  spring,  I  have  desired  of  old, 
Within  this  bread  of  life  do  I  behold, 
Although  it  is  the  night." 

Bat,  besides  the  "  Canciones,"  there  are  five  "  Coplas  "  and  **Glo8as," 
still  more  abstract  than  this  poem,  bat  brimf all  of  what  I  have  called 
metaphysical  fire,  ''toda  ciencia  transcendiendo";  the  ecstasy  striving  to 
find  immediate,  and  no  long  mediate,  words  for  its  revelation.  Finally 
there  are  ten  '^  Romances,"  of  which  all  bat  the  last  are  written  in 
qaatrains  linked  by  a  single  rhyme,  the  accommodating  Spanish  rhyme 
in  '*  ia."  They  are  Biblical  paraphrases  and  statements  of  theological 
doctrine,  and  reverence  has  not  permitted  them  to  find  any  fine,  wild 
liberties  for  themselves,  like  the  other,  more  instinctive, more  emotionally 
inspired  poems.  They  have  the  archaic  formality  of  the  fonrteenth- 
centory  paintings  of  the  Madonna,  stiffly  embroidered  with  gold,  and 
waited  on  by  formal  angels.  Some  personal  sentiment  yet  remains, 
but  the  personal  form  is  gone,  and  they  might  seem  to  have  been 
really  written  in  an  earlier  centary. 

111. 

With  Santa  Teresa  all  is  changed.  Her  poems  are  improvisations, 
seem  to  have  been  written  by  accident,  and  certainly  with  no  doable 
or  treble  or  handred-fold  meanings  concealed  within  them,  like  those 
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of  San  Jaan  de  la  Gnus.*  They  are  impetaooB,  inoorrect;,  full  of 
joyons  life,  almost  of  hilarity.  Many  of  them  are  little  soBgp  with 
refrains ;  some  are  composed  on  motives  given  by  others,  many  for 
special  occasions,  such  as  a  taking  of  the  veil  One  is  a  sort  ai  para- 
phrase, or  variant,  of  a  poem  of  San  Juan  de  la  Cruz.  It  is  interesting 
to  compare  the  two,  and  to  see  bow  in  the  very  first  verse  Santa 
Teresa  brings  in  an  idea  entirely,  and  how  characteristically !  her  own  : 
'*  This  divine  union  of  love  with  Him  I  love  makes  God  my  captive, 
and  sets  free  my  heart ;  but  causes  such  grief  in  me  to  see  God  my 
prisoner,  that  I  die  because  I  die  not."  She  gives  herself  to  God,  as 
it  were,  with  a  great  leap  into  His  arms.  She  has  no  savorous 
reflections^  no  lingering  over  delights;  a  practical  swiftness,  a  woman's 
heart,  and  that  joy  which  bums  through  all  her  work.  ^'  That  love 
alone  is  that  whidi  gives  value  to  all  things/'  none  knew  so  well  as 
she,  or  realised  so  simply.  "  0  true  lover ! "  she  cries,  in  her  prose 
** Exclamaciones,"  ''with  what  pity,  with  what  softness,  with  what 
delight,  with  what  tenderness,  and  with  what  great  manifestations  of 
love  thou  curest  the  wounds  that  with  the  arrows  of  that  same  love 
thou  hast  made ! "  And  her  verse,  as  in  this  poem^  is  an  outpouring 
of  love  which  speaks  the  simplest  lovers'  language,  like  a  woman  who 
cannot  say  ''  I  love  you ! "  too  often. 

**  If,  Lord,  Thy  love  for  me  is  strong 
Ab  this  which  binds  me  nnto  Thee, 
What  holds  me  from  Thee,  Lord,  so  long, 
What  holds  Thee,  Lord,  so  long  from  me  7 

O  soul,  what  then  desirest  thon  7 

—  Lord,  I  would  see  Thee,  who  thus  choose  Thee 
What  fears  can  yet  assail  thee  now  7 

—  All  that  I  fear  is  bnt  to  lose  Thee. 

Love's  whole  possession  I  entreat,  \ 

Lord,  make  my  soul  Thine  own  abode, 
And  I  will  build  a  nest  so  sweet 

It  may  not  be  too  poor  for  God. 

A  soul  in  God  hidden  from  sin, 

What  more  desires  for  thee  remain, 

Save  bat  to  love,  and  love  again, 
And,  aU  on  flame  with  love  within, 

Love  on,  and  turn  to  love  again  ? " 

Another  division  of  her  poems  consists  of  songs  for  Christmas, 
for  the  Circumcision,  for  the  Virgin  as  mother ;  and  here,  adapting  to 
her  use  a  form  already  existing,  she  practically  invents  a  new  form^ 
in  these  little  lyric  dramas,  dialogues  of  the  shepherds,  in  which  the 
same  shepherds  appear,  with  their  strange  names,  Bras  or  Brasillo, 

*  He  can  be  as  minute  in  his  explanations  as  to  comment  on  the  first  three  lines  of 
the  second  stanza  of  *'  O  llama  de  amor  viva :"  "  The  Bum  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
Hand  is  the  Father,  and  the  7<mck  is  the  Son." 
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Menga,  with  Llorente  and  the  invariable  Oil.  I  have  translated  three 
of  them,  with  all  the  archaisms,  accidents  of  form,  omission  or  reversal 
of  rhymes,  of  the  original,  and,  in  the  refrain  of  the  second,  an  asso« 
nance  exactly  reproducing  the  original  assonance. 


"  Let  mine  eyes  see  Thee, 
Sweet  Jesas  of  Nazareih ; 
Let  mine  eyes  see  Thee, 
And  then  see  death. 

Let  them  S3e  thit  care 

Rosas  and  jessamine ; 
Seeing  Thy  f  jtce  most  fair, 

All  blossoms  are  the  re' n. 
Flower  of  f  eraphin, 

Sweet  Jesu?  of  Nazareth, 
Let  mine  eyes  see  Thee, 

And  then  see  death. 

Nothing  I  require 

Where  my  Jesus  is  ; 
Angnidh  all  desire, 

Saving  only  this ; 
All  my  help  is  His, 

He  only  saccooreth. 
Let  mine  eyes  see  Thee, 

Sweet  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
Let  mine  eyes  see  Thee, 

And  then  see  death." 

II. 
''  Shepherd,  shepherd,  hark  that  calling  I 
Aogels  they  are,  and  the  diy  is  dawning. 

What  is  this  ding-dong. 

Or  loud  singing  is  it  7 
Come,  Bras,  now  the  day  is  here, 

The  shepherdess  we  11  visit. 
Shepherd,  shepherd,  hark  that  calling ! 
Angels  they  are,  and  the  day  is  dawning. 

O  is  this  the  Alcade's  daughter, 
Or  some  lady  come  from  far  ? 

She  is  the  daughter  of  God  the  Father, 
And  she  shines  like  a  star. 

Shepherd,  shepherd,  hark  that  calling  I 

Angels  they  are,  and  the  day  is  dawning." 

III. 
*'  To-day  a  Shepherd  and  our  Lin, 
O  Gil,  to  ransom  us  is  senf, 
And  He  is  God  Omnipotent. 

For  us  hath  He  cast  down  the  pride 
And  prison  walls  of  Satanas  ; 
But  He  is  of  the  kin  of  Bras, 
Of  Menga,  also  of  Llorent. 
0  is  not  God  Omnipotent  7 
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If  He  U  Qod,  how  then  is  He 
Come  hither,  and  here  cmcified  ? 
—With  His  dying  sin  also  died, 
Endoring  death  the  innocent. 
Gil,  how  is  God  Omnipotent ! 

Wb J,  I  have  seen  Him  bom,  pardie. 
And  of  a  most  sweet  shepherdess. 

—  If  He  is  God,  bow  can  He  be 
With  such  poor  folk  as  these  content  7 

—  See'st  not  He  is  Omnipotent  7 

Give  over  idle  parleying. 
And  let  us  serve  Him,  you  and  I. 
And  since  He  came  on  earth  to  die, 
Let  us  die  with  Him  too,  Xtlorent : 
For  He  is  God  Omnipotent." 

These  and  other  ecstasies  over  Christ  in  the  cradle  are  the  motherly 
instinct  in  her  finding  vicarioas  satisfaction ;  and  though  we  have 
here  an  instinct  for  which  genias  finds  expressian  in  art,  the  whole 
force  of  the  sentiment  can  be  understood  only  by  one  who  has  seen  a 
monk  or  nun  exhibiting  the  conventual  image  of  the  infant  Jesus  to  a 
sympathetic  visitor.  I  have  never  seen  a  living  child  handled  with 
more  adoring  tenderness  than  the  monk  of  whom  I  have  spoken 
handled  the  amazingly  realistic  '*  Bambino,"  who  lay  in  a  basket 
stnfied  with  straw,  in  his  little  frilled  shirt  and  baby's  cap  with  blue 
strings.  Religion,  any  other  controlling  force,  can  constrain,  can  turn 
into  other  directions,  but  cannot  kill  an  instinct ;  and  the  adoration 
of  the  divine  Child  is  the  refuge  of  the  ^hildless,  in  convents  and  in 
the  world. 

But  Santa  Teresa  was  not  only  a  loving  woman  and  a  loving 
mother,  she  was  that  great  brain  and  great  worker  whom  we  know ; 
and  she  wrote  marching  songs  for  the  soldiers  of  Christ  in  their  war 
against  the  world,  and  songs  of  triumph  for  their  victories,  and  songs 
of  warning  for  those  who  were  lightly  undertaking  so  great  an  enter- 
prise. In  all. there  is  the  same  impetuous  spirit,  the  same  close  hold 
on  reality,  as  of  one  to  whom  religion  was  not  contemplation  but  action, 
or  action  even  in  contemplation.  In  reading  the  poems  of  San  Juan 
de  la  Cruz,  it  is  not  easy  to  remember  that  he  too  was  a  monastic 
reformer :  *  it  would  be  impossible  to  read  the  poems  of  Santa  Teresa 
without  seeing  the  reformer,  the  woman  of  action,  in  the  poet. 

"  Caminemos  para  el  cielo, 
Monjas  de  Carmelo  1  " 

she  sings,  leading  them  on  that  difficult  way  ;  and  in  that  ^  Ofiering 
of  Herself  to  God  that  she  made,"  in  the  magnificent  poem  with  the 

*  He  is  described  on  the  title-page  of  bis  work  as  "  primer  Descalzo  de  la  Reforms 
de  N.  Seftora  del  Carmen,  Coadjutor  de  la  Bienaventniada  Virgen  8.  Teresa  de  Jesus, 
Fundadora  de  la  misma  Reforms." 
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refrain  *'  What  would'at  Thon  do  with  me  "  ?  we  see  the  whole  woman, 
'^  a  woman  for  angelical  height  of  speculation,  for  maacnline  courage 
of  performance  more  than  a  woman/'  in  Graahaw's  famous  words. 
Here,  in  prose,  are  three  stanzas  out  of  the  twelve : 

**  What  would'st  Thou,  then,  good  Lord,  that  so  base  a  servant  should  do  ? 
What  service  hast  Thou  given  to  this  sinful  slave  ?  Behold  me  here,  sweet 
Love ;  sweet  Love,  behold  me  here  ;  what  would'st  Thou  do  with  me  ? 

"  See  here  my  heart,  I  lay  it  in  Thy  hand,  my  body,  my  life  and  soul,  my 
bowels  and  my  love ;  sweet  Spouse  and  redemption,  since  I  offer  myself  to  be 
Thine,  what  would'st  Thou  do  with  me  ? 

''  Give  me  death,  give  me  life,  give  me  health  or  sickness,  honour  or  dis- 
honour give  me,  give  me  war  or  perfect  peace,  weakness  or  strength  to  my 
life  :  to  all  I  will  answer  yes ;  what  would'st  Thou  do  with  me  ?  ** 

This  ardent,  joyous  simplicity,  this  impassioned  devotion  to  which 
every  height  or  depth  of  sacrifice  was  an  easy  thing,  this  clear  sight 
of  God,  not  through  the  intellectual  negations  nor  the  symbolical 
raptures  of  San  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  but  face  to  face,  which  ^ve  Santa 
Teresa  her  unique  rank  among  the  mystics,  as  the  one  who  has  seen 
spiiitnal  things  most  directly,  find  here  their  simplest  expression. 
Here,  as  in  those  poems  of  the  people  with  which  I  began  by  com- 
paring these  poems,  a  *'  flaming  heart"  burns  outward  to  escape  the 
intolerable  pain  of  its  reclnsion. 

Arthur  SYMONa 
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THE  resolation  of  the  Indian  Government  to  restore  to  India  its 
ancient  gold  carrency,  which  it  poesessed  for  thousands  of  years 
before  the  fatal  January  1,  1853,  when,  by  the  most  astounding  coup 
de  finance  recorded  in  history,  Lord  Dalhousie  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen 
demonetised  the  whole  gold  currency  of  India,  estimated  to  amount 
to  £120,000,000,  is  one  of  the  most  important  economical  events  of 
the  age. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  this  seemingly  gigantic  operation  has  created 
a  certain  alarm,  especially  among  the  banking  interest,  that  such  an 
attempt  would  disorganise  the  business  arrangements  of  the  country ; 
but  I  venture  to  hope  that  the  observations  which  I  shall  lay  before 
the  readers  of  the  Contemporary  Beview  will  convince  them  that 
there  are  no  grounds  for  such  alarm,  and  that  the  resolution  of  the 
Indian  Government  can  be  carried  into  effect  with  perfect  facility 
and  safety. 

Of  courEe  everybody  in  this  country  is  aware  that  for  thirty-five 
years  there  have  been  great  monetary  troubles  in  India,  involving  the 
Government  in  great  embarrassment ;  but  I  think  I  may  say  that 
very  few  persons  in  this  country  are  acquainted  with  the  real  causes 
which  have  produced  these  monetary  troubles,  and  I  think  that  a 
plain  simple  historical  account  of  how  they  have  been  brought  about 
will  indicate  the  remedy. 

In  considermg  this  question  it  is  necessary  to  begin  by  removing 
two  very  widely  prevailing  misconceptions.     These  are : 

(1)  That  India  from  the  very  first  has  had  nothbg  but  a  silver 
currency,  to  which  the  people  from  time  immemorial  have  been 
habituated,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  to  change  the  inveterate  habits 
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of  the  people  so  as  to  iodacse  them  to  welcome  the  change  from  silver 
to  gold, 

(2)  That  India  is  too  pocw  a  country  to  have  a  gold  carrency. 

Both  these  asBumptiona  ^e  entirely  erroneous. 

The  origiaal  carrency  thronghont  all  India  was  gold.  India  pro- 
duces large  quantities  of  gold,  bat  no  silver.  Nevertheless,  from 
prehistoric  times  vast  quantities  of  silver  have  been  introduced  into 
Northern  India  to  purchase  gold.  The  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  was 
1  to  13  in  Persia,  but  it  was  1  to  8  in  India.  The  Phoenicians, 
before  the  time  of  authentic  history,  brought  vast  quantities  of  silver 
from  Tartessns  and  exchanged  it  for  the  gold  dust  of  the  Lower 
Indus*  which  Sir  Alexander  Cunninghamj  the  highest  authority  on 
the  snbject,  holds  to  be  Ophir. 

Sir  Alexander  thinks  that  silver  was  first  coined  in  India  about 
1000  B.C.  Many  thousands  of  these  early  Indian  silver  coins  are  still 
in  existence.  Bat  the  gold  was  not  coined  ,*  it  was  kept  as  dust,  and 
led  up  in  little  bags,  which  passed  current  as  money.  There  was 
'iio  legal  ratio  established  between  the  silver  coins  and  the  bags  of 
^old  dust.  But  as  silver  was  first  coined  it  was  considered  as  the 
atandard,  and  the  gold  du&t  passed  at  its  current  market  value  in 
silver.  Darius  exacted  as  tribute  from  the  eatrapy  of  the  Punjaub 
^60  talents  of  gold  dust,  which  he  coined  into  Darics.  The  other 
nineteen  satrapies  paid  their  tribute  in  silver. 

We  have  no  certain  information  when  gold  was  first  coined  in 
India.  But  though  gold  and  silver  (K>ins  were  equally  current  in 
Northern  India>  there  was  never  any  fixed  legal  ratio  between  them. 
JSvery  petty  prince  issued  his  own  coinage.  The  Mohammedans 
lopted  the  silver  coinage  in  Northern  India  as  they  found  it  existing. 
But  their  conquests  never  extended  to  Southern  India.  Consequently 
old  was  the  exclusive  standard  in  Southern  India  till  1818,  when 
le  Efist  India  Company  for  the  first  time  forced  the  silver  rupee 
upon  the  people  of  that  eountryp 

These  historical  facts  refute  the  two  errors  I  have  mentioned  above 
— that  from  time  immemorial  silver  was  the  sole  standard  of  India, 
and  that  India  is  too  poor  a  country  to  have  a  gold  standard. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  176G  when  the  East  India 
Company  extended  its  dominiom  over  India,  and  they  found  good 
cause  to  complain  of  the  multiplicity  of  gold  and  silver  coins  in 
circulation,  and  the  serious  losses  they  eustained  from  their  continual 
variatiuns  in  value.  There  were  at  that  time  130  different  kinds 
of  gold  mohars ;  Gl  different  kinds  of  gold  pagodas  or  huns;  24 
different  kinds  of  fanams;  and  50  different  kinds  of  foreign  gold 
coin  ;  besides  550  different  kinds  of  silver  rupees  and  155  different 
kinds  of  foreign  silver  coin  in  circulation.  These  vast  numbers  of 
coins  were  not  attempted  to  be  tied  together  by  any  fixed  legal  ratio, 
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as,  indeed,  would  have  been  obviooely  impoBsible,  as  they  were  issued 
by  a  multitude  of  semi-independent  princes  who  claimed  the  right  of 
coining  in  the  decadence  of  the  Mogul  emperors,  and  if  they  had  been 
so,  the  greater  number  would  have  disappeared  from  circulation. 
But  they  were  continually  varying  in  their  market  value,  and 
consequently  the  difficulty  of  rating  them  in  any  systems  of  acoounts 
was  enormous.  No  one  knew  the  value  of  the  coins  he  possessed. 
Even  the  most  moderate  payments  had  to  be  made  by  the  intervention 
of  saraafs,  or  professional  money-changers,  which,  of  course,  opened 
the  door  to  abundance  of  fraud. 

In  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  intolerable  confusion  the  East  India 
Company  endeavoured  to  issue  gold  mohurs  and  silver  rupees  at  a 
fixed  legal  ratio.  This  was  the  first  attempt  ever  made  in  India  to 
fix  a  legal  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  coins,  and  it  turned  out  a 
dismal  failure.  Of  course  I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  the  huge 
controversy  about  bimetalism  in  this  place.  But  I  may  shortly  state  • 
that  it  was  the  first  great  doctrine  in  economics,  established  by 
Oresme  in  the  fourteenth  century,  ''  That  it  is  impossible  to  maintain 
gold  and  silver  coins  in  circulation  in  unlimited  quantities  at  a  fixed 
legal  ratio  between  the  coins  differing  from  the  market  ratio  of  the 
metals  in  bullion.  That  the  cheaper  metal  invariably  drives  out  the- 
dearer  metal  from  circulation  and  alone  remains  current.''  This 
doctrine  has  been  proved  to  be  true  by  the  experience  of  500  years  in 
every  country  in  Europe,  and  by  the  arguments  of  a  series  of 
illustrious  men  during  that  time.  If  any  readers  are  interested  in  the 
question,  I  may  refer  them  to  my  '*  BimetaUsm,"  in  which  I  have 
given  ^t  length  the  facts  and  arguments  upon  which  this  doctrine 
rests,  and  upon  which  the  doctrine  of  monometalism  is  established, 
which  the  majority  of  civilised  Governments  have  now  adopted.  In 
their  perplexity  the  Court  of  Directors  applied  to  Sir  James  Stewart, 
who  was  then  the  most  distinguished  economist  in  England,  and  in 
answer  to  their  request  he  drew  up  a  volume  entitled  "  The  Principles 
of  Money  applied  to  the  Present  State  of  the  Coin  of  Bengal,"  1772, 
which  was  then  the  most  complete  treatise  on  money  that  had  ever 
been  published,  in  which  he  reiterated  the  same  arguments  which  had 
been  used  by  the  most  distinguished  economists  for  400  years. 
The  directors  endeavoured  to  follow  his  advice,  but  met  with  very 
partial  success. 

In  1805  Lord  Liverpool  published  his  masterly  and  unanswerable 
work  on  the  "  Coins  of  the  Eealm,"  in  which  it  was  demonstrated 
that  it  was  impossible  to  have  two  metals  as  measures  of  value,  and 
that  one  metal  only  should  be  selected  as  the  measure  of  value,  and 
all  other  coins  should  be  issued  as  subsidiary  to  the  standard  measure. 

In  the  beginning  of  1806  the  Court  of  Directors  took  Lord 
LiverpooVs  work  into  consideration,  and  issued  a  Minute  to  the 
Governments  of  Bengal  and  Madras  declaring  their  entire  adhesion 
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to  Lorii  Lirerpoore  doctme  that  odI j  one  metal  ehould  be  adopted 
as  the  standard  uieaatire  of  value,  but  other  metals  might  be  issued 
as  sobsidiary  to  the  standard*  They  said  that  for  India  the  standard 
measure  ^onld  be  silver.  They  entirely  concurred  that  it  was  iuipos- 
sible  to  maintain  two  metals  as  standard  measures  of  valae,  and  they 
detailed  the  losses  they  had  sastained  by  attempting  to  do  so.  They 
said  that  the  ratio  between  the  coins  might  bo  fixed  at  a  legal  ratio  at 
one  time  in  accordance  with  the  market  ratio^  but, "  as  it  is  imjwimble 
to  jrrettnt  the  Jtudiiaiions  in  ike  value  of  the  metals,  so  it  is  equally 
ivipracticahU  to  prevent  the  cmueqtienee^  thereof  mi  the  c&itis  made  from 
the^  metals,*'     This  conclusion  was  absolutely  unanswerable. 

■  This  Minute  lay  buried  in  the  archives  of  the  India  Office,  but  in 
P  181U  the  India  Office  moat  courteously  permitted  me  to  make  it  public 

for  the  first  time,  and  I  gave  the  parts  of  it  relating  to  two  measures 
of  value  verhaiim  in  my  *'  Bimetalism."  It  has  now  been  published 
as  a  Parliamentary  Paper,  price  2ti.,  so  that  every  one  may  make 
himself  acquainted  with  it. 

■  The  Government   of   India   took   no  action   on   their  weighty  and 
p  important  Minute  of  1806  till  1818.      But  in  that  year  they  changed 

the  ratio  of  their  gold  and  silver  coins  to  conform  more  to  the  market 
ratio  of  the  metals.  And  they  declared  that  these  gold  and  silver 
coins  should  be  equally  legal  tender.  The  silver  rupee  was  then  for 
the  first  time  introduced  as  legal  tender  into  Southern  India,  where 
ft  hitherto  gold  alone  had  been  the  standard.     This  proceeding  was  in 

■  direct  contradiction  to  the  Minute  of  180G. 

I        At  length,  in  1835^  the  Government  gave  up  the  attempt  to  main* 
I  tain  bimetalism  as  hopeless.     In  that  year  they  coined  gold  and  silver 

■  rupees  of  the  same  weight  and  fineness.  The  new  silver  rupees  were 
declared  the  sole  legal  tender  throughout  India ;  but  the  gold  rupees 
were  allowed  to  pass  current  and  be  received  at  the  public  treasuries 
at  their  market  value  in  silver.  By  this  Act  silver  rupees  were  for 
the  first  time  made  the  sole  legal  tender  throughout  India. 

^The  great  gold  discoveries  in  1848  and  1849  seemed  likely  to  cause 
»  great  fall  in  the  value  of  gold,  and  Holland^  in  a  moment  of  undue 
paniCf  hastily  demonetised  gold,  which  it  repented  of  afterwards,  and 
retraced  its  steps. 

I  Lord  Balhousie  took  the  same  alarm,  and  in  the  last  week  of  1852 
'he  suddenly  issued  a  notification  that  no  gold  coin  of  any  sort  should 
be  received  at  the  public  treasuries  after  January  1,  1853.  By  this 
unfortunate  action  gold  was  totally  demonetised  in  India.  It  has 
been  estimated  that,  in  consequence  of  this  notification,  £1 20,000,000 

I  of  gold  coin  at  once  disappeared  from  circulation,  and  was  hoarded 
^way,  and  this  astounding  cowp  de  fma)i€t  has  been  the  cause  of  all 
the  monetary  troubles  of  India,  and  for  forty-five  years  we  have  been 
repenting  at  leisure. 

The  demonetisation  of  gold  by  Lord  Dalhousie  was  eoon  felt  to  be 
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a  disa&trcus  error,  and  a  strong  feeling  grew  np  in  &yonr  of  its 
reetoration.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Bengal  memorialised  the 
Viceroy  in  1859.  Bnt  in  1864  a  far  more  powerful  movement  was 
made.  The  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Bengal,  Bombay,  and  Madras 
took  the  lead.  Other  associations  and  officials  of  the  highest  rank 
joined  in  it.  They  nnanimonsly  addressed  the  Viceroy  to  memorialiee 
the  Home  Government  to  consent  to  the  restoration  of  the  gold 
currency. 

The  Government  appointed  Commissioners  to  collect  evidence  on 
this  important  subject  throughout  India.  This  evidence  was  pub- 
lished in  a  Parliamentary  Paper  on  February  28,  1865,  under  the  title, 
'*  East  India  Gold  Currency."  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  give  an 
analysis  of  this  voluminous  paper  here.  But  I  have  given  an  abstract 
of  it  in  my  ''  Bimetalism."  And  no  one  can  give  an  opinion  on  this 
intricate  question  of  any  worth  who  does  not  carefully  study  this 
Parliamentary  Paper.  I  may,  however,  state  in  a  few  words  its 
general  effect. 

Lord  Dalhousie  had  by  his  notification  denionetified  the  whole  gold 
coinages  of  India.  That  deprived  them  of  their  character  of  legal 
tender^  but  did  not  prevent  their  private  circulation  by  the  consent  of 
parties.  Accordingly,  it  was  proved  by  overwhelming  evidence  that 
sovereigns  circulated  to  an  immense  extent  in  every  part  of  India. 
The  natives  greatly  preferred  them  to  silver  coins.  The  natives  pre- 
ferred gold  so  greatly  that  they  had  organised  among  themselves  a 
currency  of  gold  bars  stamped  by  the  Bombay  banks  as  a  circulating 
medium.  Meetings  were  held  in  the  great  towns,  attended  by  the 
bankers,  merchants,  and  notables,  and  they  were  unanimous  in 
demanding  that  the  sovereign  should  be  made  the  standard  coin  in 
^ndia,  because  it  was  the  coin  most  familiar  to  them,  being  mo&t 
abundant,  and  almost  the  only  one  used  in  equalising  the  exchanges, 
and,  if  a  gold  currency  were  introduced,  the  cash  balances  would 
become  much  more  available,  and  would  facilitate  the  adoption  of  a 
paper  currency. 

Many  of  the  collectors  in  Southern  India  reported  that  large  qnan- 
tities  of  sovereigns  were  in  circulation  in  their  district,  and  that  the 
natives  bitterly  complained^  of  the  losses  and  inconveniences  they 
suffered  from  sovereigns  not  being  received  at  the  public  treasuries. 
Witnesses  from  Burmah  testified  that  sovereigns  were  very  popular  in 
Burmab,  and  should  be  the  only  coins.  The  whole  effect  of  the 
evidence  was  that  there  was  a  universal  demand  throughout  India,  both 
from  British  and  natives,  that  the  sovereign  should  be  declared  the 
standard  coin. 

In  consequence  of  this  powerful  movement,  and  the  vast  body  of 
evidence  they  had  collected,  the  Government  of  India,  on  July  13, 
1864!,  addressed  a  memorial   to  the   Home  Government,   requesting 
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them   to   aathorise    them   to    declare   that    British    and   AnBtraliaQ 

sovereigns  and  half-sovereigiia  should  be  made  legal  tender  throughout 
the  Britisli  dominions  in  India  cU  the  fixed  lutio  of  10  rupees  fur  thr 
sovereign. 

This  proposal  was  pure  and  nna^tilterated  bImetaUstn.  It  was 
made  in  defiance  of  the  Mionte  of  the  Court  of  Directors  in  1806  and 
the  history  of  their  own  system,  as  the  Court  of  Directors  in  1835  had 
been  compelled  to  abandon  bimetalism  as  hopeless  ;  and  Sir  Kobert 
Peel  had  declared  in  Parliament  in  1830  that  a  double  standard  was 
impossible. 

Sir  Charles  Wood,  Secretary  of  State  for  ladia,  at  once  quashed 
this  fatuous  proposal.  He  recognised  that  there  was  a  general  desire 
for  the  introduction  of  a  gold  currency  into  Indian,  that  the  people 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  sovereign,  and  that  its  introdoction 
would  be  well  received;  that  it  would  circulate  freely  at  10  rupees, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  have  the  sovereign  as  the 
common  currency  of  India,  England,  and  Australia. 

Bat  he  pointed  out  that  where  two  metals — gold  and  silver — are 
equally  legal  tender,  those  coins  of  the  metal  which,  at  the  relative 
legal  rating  of  the  two  metals,  is  cheapest  at  any  period  are  thereby 
constituted  the  currency,  and  the  metal  of  which  they  are  made 
becomes  practically  the  standard  at  the  time ;  and,  further,  a  very 
slight  difference  in  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metala  may  change 
the  standard  and  the  whole  currency  of  a  country. 

A  very  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  recent  change 
in  the  circulation  of  France.  In  that  country  coins  of  gold  and 
silver  were  equally  legal  tender.  Gold  coins  containing  one  ounce  of 
gold  were  legal  tender  for  the  same  sum  as  silver  coins  containing 
15J  ounces. 

Before  the  recent  discoveries  of  gold,  an  ounce  of  gold  was  worth 
in  the  markets  of  Europe  nearly  1 5|  ounces  of  silver.  It  was,  there- 
fore, according  to  the  relative  legal  rating  of  gold  and  silver,  more 
advantageous  to  pay  in  silver  than  in  gold.  Silver  coin,  therefore, 
for  many  years  formed  the  currency  of  France,  the  gold  coin  bearing 
a  premium.  Since  the  recent  discoveries  of  gold  the  value  relatively 
to  silver  had  fallen  to  about  1  to  15^,  This  difference  has  rendered 
it  more  advantageous  to  pay  in  gold.  Gold  has  displaced  silver,  and 
now  forms  the  currency  and  standard  of  Prance.  In  fact,  the  appa- 
rently alight  change  in  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  from  loj  to  15 J 
displaced  upwards  of  £150,000,000  of  silver  coin,  and  replaced  it  by 
an  equal  quantity  of  gold. 

The  very  same  principle  applied  to  India.  How  was  it  possible  to 
imagine  that  the  sovereign  could  bear  a  fixed  ratio  to  the  rupee 
throughout  India?     Such  a  measure  would  be  totally  inoperative. 

Sir  Charles  Wood  therefore  quashed  the  proposal  of  the  Indian 
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Government,  but  said  that  he  saw  no  objection  to  reyerting  to  the 
state  of  matters  which  had  prevailed  for  many  years  in  India,  that 
gold  shonld  be  received  into  the  public  treasuries  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed 
hy  Goveimmcnt  and  publicly  announced  by  proclamation. 

Now,  on  this  point  Sir  Charles  Wood  was  ^nistaken.  In  former 
years  gold  had  not  been  received  at  the  public  treasuries  at  a  rate , 
fixed  hy  Govcninient,  but  at  its  market  value  in  silver. 

Sir  Charles  Wood  concluded  by  authorising  the  Indian  Government 
to  make  it  known  that  British  and  Australian  sovereigns  and  half- 
sovereigns  would  be  received,  until  further  notice,  at  the  rate  of 
10  rupees  and  5  rupees  respectively,  and  would  be  paid  out  again  at 
the  same  rate  unless  objected  to. 

To  Sir  Charles  Wood's  innocent  eyes  this  plan  appeared  entirely 
unexceptionable,  but  he  was  soon  undeceived  ;  his  plan  entirely  failed. 
It  fell  absolutely  stillborn  !  And  why  ?  Because  it  was  tainted  with 
himetalism.  It  fiaxd  the  price  of  the  sovereign  at  10  rupees  when 
the  current  market  value  of  the  rupee  was  several  annas  higher. 
Nobody  paid  rupees  into  the  treasuries  at  the  rate  of  10  rupees  when 
the  market  price  of  the  rupee  was  several  annas  higher,  just  as 
nobody  would  pay  sovereigns  into  his  banking  account  if  his  banker 
only  gave  him  credit  for  19s.  for  them.  But  if  the  sovereigns  had 
been  received  at  their  market  value^  as  in  former  times,  the  Govern- 
ment would  soon  have  had  abundance  of  gold  in  their  treasuries. 
Thus  both  the  plans  of  the  Indian  Government  and  Sir  Charles  Wood 
failed^  because  they  were  both  tainted  with  bimetalism,  which  has 
ruined  every  system  of  coinage  it  has  ever  touched. 

Now,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  with  the  example  of  the 
British  coinage  before  him,  Sir  Charles  Wood  did  not  perceive  that 
he  might  have  accepted  the  proposal  of  the  Indian  Government  to 
allow  sovereigns  to  circulate  at  the  rate  of  10  rupees,  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  mints  should  be  closed  to  tlic  free  coinage  of  sUver.  If 
this  had  been  done,  India  would  have  had  a  currency  precisely  similar 
to  that  of  England,  and  all  the  subsequent  troubles  of  India  were 
caused  by  this  strange  oversight.  The  golden  opportunity  passed 
away,  never  to  return. 

In  1875  Mr.  HoUingbery,  Assistant- Secretary  in  the  Financial 
Department,  addressed  a  most'able  report  to  the  Government  on  the 
consequences  which  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  had  then  produced 
on  the  finances  and  material  progress  of  India.  At  that  date  the 
price  of  silver  had  fallen  to  57  id.  per  ounce.  He  urgently  recom- 
mended the  restoration  of  a  gold  standard,  and  said  that  £60,000,000 
would  be  more  than  sufilcient  for  the  purpose.  He  said,  with  a  gold 
currency  the  cost  of  remitting  £15,000,000  sterling  for  home  charges 
would  never  exceed  the  cost  of  sending  gold  from  India  to  England, 
that  is,  ^  or  1  per  cent.,  but  owing  to  the  balance  of  trade  being 
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always  in  favour  of  India  the  Council  Bills  wonid  always  be  at  a 
premitxm,  so  that,  iQBtead  of  a  loss,  there  would  be  a  profit. 

Mr.  HoUiogbery  said  that  it  was  not  a  mere  fanciful  desire  of 
change,  but  stern  necessity,  that  compelled  the  Earopeau  States  to 
adopt  a  gold  standard.  The  same  principles  which  applied  to  Euro- 
pean States  also  applied  to  India.  The  postponement  of  a  change  to 
a  gold  standard  would  not  arrest  the  evils  which  were  in  progress 
from  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver,  while  the  longer  the  change  to  a 
gold  standard  was  delayed  the  more  diflScult  and  expensive,  but  not 
the  less  inevitable,  would  it  be  in  the  end. 

Mr.  Hollingbery*s  prognostications  have  been  fully  verified  and 
intensiGed.  When  he  wrote  the  price  of  silver  was  57^f/.j  the  loss 
on  exchange  for  the  home  remittances  was  £l,oOU,000  ;  the  price  of 
silver  is  now  27^d,f  and  the  loss  on  exchange  is  now  £8,000,000 
yearly. 

In  1876  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce,  as  the  rupee  continued 
to  fall,  addressed  a  memorial  to  Lord  Lytton  to  suspend  the  coinage 
of  silver.  The  Government  replied  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
suspend  the  coinage  of  silver  withmU  at  the  same  iijne  cq^niii^  ike 
minis  to  tJie  fne  coinage  of  gold  (ts  unlimited  legal  tmdcr. 

So  matters  continued  to  get  worse  and  worse  for  ten  years,  the 
rupee  perpetually  falling.  In  188G  the  Indian  Government  took  up 
new  ground.  The  difficulties  of  Indian  finance  were  constantly 
increasing,  and  the  Indian  Government  demanded  tbat  a  determined 
effort  should  be  made  to  settle  the  silver  question  by  international 
agreement.  They  repeatedly  pressed  this  demand,  persistently  alleging 
that  the  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  could  be  fixed  by  international 
agi*eement.  The  Treasury  persistently  denied  this.  Nevertheles, 
sdveral  fatuous  international  conferences  were  held  to  see  if  anything 
could  be  done,  but  they  all  ended  in  smoke,  as  they  were  bound  to  do. 
Every  sound  economist  knows  that  it  is  just  as  impossible  to  secure  a 
fixed  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  by  international  agreement  as  for 
au^  '  '  ^  State  to  do  so.  It  would  be  just  as  rational  to  appoint  an 
int  ual   conference  to  square  the  circle  or  to  discover  perpetual 

motion.  Both  of  these  are  known  physical  impossibilities.  In 
economics  it  has  been  an  equally  known  impossibility  for  500  years 
by  every  trained  economist  to  fix  by  law  a  ratio  between  gold  and 
silver  coins  issued  in  unlimited  quantities  different  from  the  ratio 
between  the  metals  in  bullion.  It  would  be  just  as  rational  to  sup* 
pose  that  because  no  single  State  could  abolish  the  law  of  gravitation 
that  an  international  agreement  could  do  so« 

At  last,  in  1893»  when  the  value  of  silver  continued  to  fall,  pro- 
ducing continually  increasing  embarrassments  to  the  Government,  and 
it  was  expected  that  the  Bland  and  Sherman  Acts  would  be  repealed 
by  the  United  States,  which  was  done,  the  Indian  Government  found 
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itself  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and  saw  that  India  would  form  the 
dumping  ground  for  all  the  depreciated  silver  in  the  world.  It  then 
closed  the  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver^  and  declared  its  resolve 
to  restore  a  gold  currency  to  India.  Now,  Lord  Lytton's  Government 
declared  in  1876  that  it  was  impossible  to  close  the  mints  to  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  unless  at  the  same  time  the  mints  were  opened  to 
the  free  coinage  of  gold  as  unlimited  legal  tender.  Yet  the  Gkyvem- 
ment  has  allowed  five  years  to  pass  away  without  taking  a  single  step 
to  restore  the  gold  coinage,  which  it  ought  to  have  done  simultaneously 
with  closing  the  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  The  whole  of 
this  unhappy  India  business  is  an  everlasting  stigma  on  British 
economic  and  financial  statesmanship  of  the  nineteenth  century.  At 
last,  however,  a  committee  has  been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  best  method  of  carrying  the  resolve  of  the  Government 
into  efifect. 

Nothing  can  be  more  weak  than  the  conduct  of  the  Indian  Gk>vem- 
ment  since  1864.  As  silver  continued  to  decline,  Government  after 
Government  in  Europe  closed  their  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver, 
and  adopted  a  single  gold  standard — some  with  the  greatest  success ; 
hot  others,  though  they  adopted  it  in  principle,  have  been  impeded  in 
their  efforts  by  having  masses  of  inconvertible  paper  money  in  circula- 
tion which  they  cannot  get  rid  of.  Besides  that,  the  greater  number 
of  Governments  throughout  the  world  have  adopted  the  gold  standard; 
even  Japan,  which  was  formerly  a  fortress  of  silver,  having  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  maintain  bimetalism  for  ten  years,  and  having 
hopelessly  failed,  has  adopted  gold  as  its  standard.  No  doubt 
in  1806,  when  the  Court  of  Directors  declared  in  favour  of  silver, 
there  were  plausible  reasons  for  doing  so,  because  the  general  currency 
of  the  world  at  that  time  was  silver.  Bat  in  1816  England  restored 
her  gold  standard,  which  she  had  practically  enjoyed  from  1717  till 
the  suspension  of  cash  payments  in  1797.  Then  India's  chief  trade 
was  with  England,  and  she  had  an  immense  gold  currency  throughout 
the  whole  of  India,  while  silver  only  circulated  in  Northern  India. 
Every  consideration  then  showed  that  India  ought  to  have  adopted  the 
gold  standard  in  1818.  A  high  mercantile  authority  has  said  that 
the  adoption  of  silver  in  1818  was  the  most  disastrous  error  committed 
by  the  East  India  Company  in  its  whole  career. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  estimate  the  losses  which  India  has  sustained 
from  the  unfortunate  attempt  of  the  Government  to  introduce  bimetalism 
since  1864.  It  is  a  fact  perfectly  recognised  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment that  every  fall  of  \d,m  the  rupee  necessitates  additional  taxation 
of  £1,000,000  on  the  people  of  India  to  meet  their  home  charges  in 
London.  That  taxation  now  amounts  to  £8,000,000  a  year.  With- 
out going  too  minutely  into  the  calculation,  the  losses  of  the  Indian 
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Government  oq  that  head  aloae  fiince  1864  may  be  safely  placed  at 
at  least  £100,000,000. 

Then  two-fifths  of  the  revenue  of  India  are  paid  in  rupees  under 
contracts  for  terms  of  years. 

Under  this  head,  therefore,  the  Government  has  lost  one*third  of 
two-fifths  of  its  revenue. 

To  make  up  for  these  deficiencies  the  Government  has  been  obliged 
to  lay  tax  after  tax  upon  the  people,  so  that  it  is  now  acknowledged 
that  India  is  taxed  up  to  the  very  limit  of  its  endurance. 

Besides  that,  it  is  known  that  for  very  many  years  capitalists  have 
been  deterred  from  investing  in  India  because  the  fluctuations  in 
exchange  may  sweep  away  all  their  profits.  The  amount  of  these  indirect 
losses  to  India  may  probably  be  as  much  as  the  direct  losses  by  exchange. 
If  the  exchanges  were  rectified  by  adopting  a  gold  currency,  the  flow 
of  capital  from  this  country  would  be  resumed,  industrial  enterprises 
would  be  undertaken,  promoting  the  wealth  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

Besides  all  these,  the  suflering  entailed  on  Indian  officials  is  very 
little  appreciated.  My  son,  who  is  a  member  of  and  Secretary  to  the 
Legislative  Councili  and  Legal  Remembrancer — i.e.,  Attorney-General 
— to  the  Government  of  the  North- West  Provinces,  informs  me  that  the 
fall  of  the  rupee  &om  2$,  to  Is,  4-d.  has  caused  a  loss  of  income  to  him 
exceeding  £900^  and  that  if  the  rupee  were  fixed  at  }s.  3cl,  which 
some  people  are  clamouring  for,  it  would  be  more  than  an  additional 
£100.  And  this  loss  has  been  proportional  to  every  Indian  ofiicial 
from  the  Viceroy  downwards.  It  is  true  that  in  some  cases  the 
Government  makes  a  small  compensation,  but  this  compensation  by 
no  means  equals  the  loss.  He  also  tells  me  that  many  officials  are 
retiring  because  their  pensions  ai^e  paid  in  England  in  sterling,  and 
their  pensions  paid  in  sterling  are  better  than  the  compensation 
allowed  to  them  in  India. 

I  am  aware  that  a  powerful  party  among  the  banking  interest  are 
strongly  opposed  to  the  restoration  of  a  gold  currency  to  India  under 
the  impression  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  raise  large  loans  in  this 
country,  which  will  disorganise  business  here.  But  such  fears  are 
absolutely  unfounded*  Not  only  is  there  an  immense  mass  of  gold  in 
India  itself — estimated  by  the  best  authorities  at  not  less  than 
£300,000,000 — a  great  part  of  which  may  by  proper  measures  be 
coaxed  from  its  hiding-places,  but  millions  of  gold  are  imported  into 
India  every  year*  In  a  telegram  from  Melbourne,  February  1,  we 
read  that  the  P.  and  O.  steamer  took  £375,000  in  gold  for  India, 
making  the  total  amount  recently  sent  more  than  a  million.  The 
fact  is  that  in  India  itself  there  is  many  times  as  much  gold  as  would 
be  sufficient  to  restore  the  gold  currency  without  borrowing  an  ounce 
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oatside  the  conntry,  so  that  all  fears  of  diBtarbing  the  business  of  this 
conntry  may  be  entirely  dismissed  as  groondless. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  an  esteemed  representative  of  the  banking 
interest,  in  the  February  number  of  this  Bevjew  expresses  a  strong 
opinion  against  the  restoration  of  the  gold  currency,  and  wishes  to 
maintain  the  silver  standard  as  more  suitable  to  India.  But,  even- 
against  the  high  authority  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  I  think  we  may 
prefer  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  people  of  India  themselves,  and  I 
have  shown  that  in  1864  the  unanimous  desire  of  the  people  through- 
out all  India  was  that  their  ancient  gold  currency  should  be  restored 
to  them,  and  that  the  sovereign  should  be  made  tiie  standard  unit. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  also  seems  to  be  incredulous  that  India  formerly 
and  until  1853  possessed  an  extensive  gold  currency,  and  asks  if  it 
was  so,  and  if  it  was  suitable  why  was  it  abandoned  ?  The  answer  is 
very  simple :  It  was  abolished  by  the  astounding  and  autocratic  fiat  of 
Lord  Dalhousie  on  January  },  1858.  It  is  evident  that  Sir  John 
Lubbock  LB  not  very  well  versed  in  the  history  of  the  currency  of 
India,  and  I  would  respectfully  request  him  to  give  a  careful  study  to 
the  Parliamentary  Paper  I  have  cited  above,  and  to  Mr.  HoUingbery's 
Beport  to  the  Government  in  1875. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  says  that  the  policy  of  the  Indian  Government 
should  be  to  raise  the  value  of  silver  as  far  as  possible.  But  however 
temporary  measures  might  do  this  for  a  while,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
bringing  about  a  fixed  par  of  exchange  between  gold  and  silver  by 
such  measures.  Such  measures  could  only  afiect  the  value  of  silver 
within  the  limits  of  India  itself,  but  not  in  the  general  market  of  the 
world.  It  is  an  assured  fact,  proved  by  experience  and  by  argument, 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  establishing  a  fixed  par  of  exchange 
between  England  and  India,  barring  the  usual  fiuctuations  of  com- 
merce, except  by  adopting  the  same  metal  as  the  common  standard 
measure  of  value  in  both  countries,  which  will  practically  be  adopting 
the  sovereign  as  the  common  standard  and  unit  of  India  and  England, 
as  the  people  of  India  unanimously  desired  in  1864. 

The  Government,  therefore,  having  now  firmly  resolved  to  restore 
its  ancient  gold  currency  to  India,  a  Committee  has  been  appointed  to 
devise  the  best  method  of  carrying  this  resolve  into  efiect.  I  have 
been  for  years  urging  the  Government  to  restore  its  ancient  gold 
currency  as  the  only  possible  means  by  which  India  can  be  delivered 
from  the  monetary  troubles  which  have  so  long  afflicted  her,  and  the 
Committee  have  requested  me  to  submit  to  them  a  scheme  for  carry- 
ing their  resolve  into  effect,  which  I  have  accordingly  done.  But  my 
space  is  exhausted,  so  that  I  cannot  enter  into  any  details  of  my 
scheme  on  the  present  occasion. 

Henry  Dunnu^g  MacLeod. 
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ON  the  evening  of  January  21,  1899,  the  Garibaldians  held  a 
banqnet  in  Borne  to  commemorate  the  battle  of  Dijon,  in 
which  Bicciotti  had  particularly  distinguished  himself  by  capturing  a 
Pmasian  flag.  After  the  banquet  Bicciotti  made  a  political  speech, 
which  developed  the  Garibaldian  programme,  otherwise  that  of  the 
party  of  action  as  it  would  once  have  been  called^  and  he  ended  his 
speech  with  the  following  words : 

''  It  is  announced  that  the  Crovernment  intends  to  present  a  project  of 
law  to  regulate  the  relations  between^  Church  and  State.  My  advice  would 
be  not  to  raise  such  a  question.  Carried  on  with  the  opinions  that  have  up 
to  the  present  i^uled  the  governing  classes  on  the  subject,  the  reopening  of 
a  similar  question  can  only  embitter  men's  minds  and  render  the  position 
still  more  difficult.'* 

In  conclusion  he  then  added : 

*'  And  we  may  well  wish  that  our  Catholic  brethren  may  one  day  find 
that  moral  peace  which  we,  in  obedience  to  the  principle  of  liberty  of 
thought,  must  acknowledge  as  their  right,  by  securing  that  their  religious 
organisations  be  placed  beyond  the  control  of  lay  power  and  guaranteed  by 
the  consent  of  the  civil  world. *' 

These  words,  and  the  idea  contained  in  them,  produced  the  effect 
of  a  bomb  thrown  into  the  camp  of  the  Italian  democracy,  and  in 
order  rightly  to  understand  what  their  effect  has  been,  and  the  conse- 
quences that  may  spring  from  them,  I  think  it  will  be  necessary,  after 
mature  reflection,  to  have  an  exact  conception  of  the  present  state  of 
mind  of  this  our  democracy. 

The  question  raised  by  the  words  of  General  Bicciotti  Garibaldi 
affects  two  different  parties :  the  one,  which  is  certainly  the  most 
numerous,  consists  of  those  who  have  no  preconceived  hostility  nor 
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inveterate  prejadioe  against  the  religions  sentiment  and  its  ancient 
form — which  prevails  np  to  the  present  day  in  onr  country — and,  if 
they  still  hesitate,  it  is  only  from  political  motives^  from  the  dread 
lest  the  religions  idea,  represented  by  the  Roman  PontifiE,  might  aim 
at  undoing  the  nnity  of  Italy,  or  thrnsting  her  back  in  part  under 
foreign  rule,  in  part  into  the  ancient  divisions  from  which  she  has  bnt 
recently  issued. 

This  majority  of  the  democracy,  I  believe,  would  accept  with 
pleasure  a  reconciliation  between  Church  and  State.  The  other  party, 
however,  which  is  much  smaller  than  the  former,  consists  of  people 
who,  imbued  with  ancient  prejudices,  or  perhaps  bound  by  seotarian 
bonds,  or  perhaps  belongbg  to  some  other  religion  inimical  to 
Christianity,  think  of  Italy  as  she  is,  mainly  as  a  means  of  combating 
the  Vatican,  and  they  have  for  ultimate  end  the  destruction  of  the 
Gk)8pel,  and  hence  for  their  first  object  that  of  destroying  the  Papacy, 
which  is  its  strongest  expression. 

The  first  of  these  opinions,  if  it  have  the  numbers,  has  not  yet 
cohesion  nor  party  organisation ;  it  is  in  a  state  of  nebula,  not  yet 
become  a  star ;  it  is  a  latent  opinion  in  the  multitude.  Over  it  hangs 
the  dread,  the  nightmare,  of  being  called  Clericals,  enemies  of  the 
country — an  epithet  which  is  instantly  applied  to  every  one  whc 
begins  to  speak  amongst  us  of  union  between  the  love  of  country  and 
that  of  religion,  an  epithet  which  still  sounds  ill  in  Italian  ears 
because  it  is  not  long  since  we  have  come  out  of  our  struggles  for  the 
independence  and  unity  of  our  country.  The  open  development  of 
these  opinions  is  hindered  by  our  ill-developed  civil  courage. 

The  other  party,  although  much  smaller,  is  rich  in  organisation  and 
means  of  action  and  publicity,  and  is,  without  dispute,  the  one  which 
makes  most  noise.  They  have  not  failed  immediately  to  raise  loud 
cries  against  the  words  pronounced  by  Bicciotti.  They  have  taxed 
him  with  political  ineptitude,  and  have  invoked  the  threatening 
shadow  of  his  father,  who,  like  the  Ghost  in  *'  Hamlet,"  points  out  to 
him  the  path  he  is  fated  to  tread  both  by  the  traditions  be  represents 
and  by  the  duties  laid  upon  him  by  the  blood  which  flows  in  his  veins. 
Having  spent  my  life  in  studying  the  political  and  social  questions 
which  affect  my  country,  knowing  intimately  Bicciotti  Garibaldi,  and 
having  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  and  conversing  familiarly  with 
his  illustrious  father  in  the  decline  of  his  life,  I  have  thought  that  I 
might  rightly  give  my  opinion  on  this  difficult  subject,  and  that  is 
what  I  am  trying  to  do  in  these  pages. 

And  first  of  all,  as  to  the  sharp  contradiction  they  wish  to  point 
out  between  Garibaldi's  ideas  and  the  programme  of  his  son,  it  is 
necessary  to  form  an  exact  judgment  of  what  was  the  mind  and  the 
conception  of  Garibaldi ;  and  a  conception,  with  him,  preceded  by  a 
very  brief  interval  rapid  execution. 
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Being  at  that  time  Deputy  for  Civita-Vecctia,  T  went  to  receive 
hlcD  when  be  came  tc  Rome  for  the  first  time  after  the  events  of 
1870.  After  thia  meeting  I  went  to  see  him  several  times  when  he 
lived  in  a  small  villa  outside  the  walls  near  Bant'  Agneee;  and 
accustomed  as  I  am  to  scrutinise  men  in  order  to  learn  their  character 
and  the  form  of  their  genius^  this  is  the  impression  he  left  upon  me. 
Certainly  if  I  tried  to  depict  Garibaldi  as  a  Clerical,  or  even  only  as  a 
Catholic,  it  would  be  just  as  if  I  tried  to  paint  a  negro,  of  the  finest 
tint  of  ebony,  white.  He  was  above  all  things  a  patriot ;  the  greatness 
of  onr  copntry  was  the  fixed  goal  of  all  his  deaii'es ;  along  with  this, 
and  before  anything  else,  again,  he  was  not  an  Intransigeaut ; 
everything  that  strack  his  mind  as  useful  to  Italy  be  accepted 
immediately,  leaping  easily  over  every  other  consideration  and  treading 
underfoot  all  vulgar  prejudices.  The  history  of  his  life  confirms  this 
assertion. 

He  was  an  exile  at  Montevideo,  and  already  illustrious  from  his 
military  deeds  in  the  New  World,  when  Pius  IX.,  but  just  elected 
Pope^  began  the  Italian  movement. 

Oaribaldi  went  directly  to  offer  the  Pope  his  sword  through  the 
Nunciature,  At  the  head  of  that  office  there  was  probably  then  n 
prelate  of  a  timid  nature,  uQakilled  in  the  management  of  political 
matters,  as  unfortunately  sometimes  happens,  and,  alarmed  at  the 
name  of  Garibaldi,  he  did  not  even  deign  to  answer  the  generous 
offer,  which  justly  much  irritated  the  soul  of  the  valiant  warrior 

To  prove  that  he  was  not  Intransigeant  there  are  a  thousand 
instances ;  one  is  enough  for  all :  he  carried  out  the  expedition  of  The 
Thousand  to  the  cry  of  "  Italy  and  Victor  Emanuel  I  *' ;  and,  although 
he  was  a  Republican,  on  the  banks  of  the  Volturno  he  sheathed  his 
bloody  sword  and  placed  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  conquered  by  him, 
in  the  hands  of  the  proclaimed  King  of  Italy, 

From  the  time  of  the  celebrated  Encyclical  in  which  Pius  IX. 
disowned  the  war  with  Austria,  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Temporal 
Power,  there  was  open  war  between  Garibaldi  and  the  Papacy ;  and 
war  being  in  itself  a  violent  state  of  things,  it  is  very  difficult  for 
even  the  greatest  men  in  war  time  not  to  fall  into  some  excesf'. 
During  that  period  of  struggle  an  infinite  number  of  speeches,  letter?, 
and  programmes  came  from  Garibaldi  full  of  violence,  and  certainly 
not  corresponding  with  his  glorious  deeds.  He  attacked  in  front  not 
only  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes,  but  also  the  spiritual ;  he 
did  so  because  he  thought  it  was  important  to  destroy,  or  at  least  to 
weaken,  that  power  in  all  its  forms  in  order  to  achieve  the  unity  of 
Italy,  which  for  him  was  always  the  aim  ;  but  not  because  he  wished 

combat  Christianity. 

When  Leo  XIII.  ascended  the  Chair  of    Peter  at   the  death   of 
Pius  IX,,  and  began  to  explain  his  political  programme,  Garibaldi  was 
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'so  crippled  with  rheamatiBm  and  broken  down  with  years  and  sick- 
ness, that  he  was  more  of  a  shadow  than  a  man,  and  his  pnblio  action 
from  that  time  to  his  death  was  almost  nil. 

Under  present  circumstances  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  would  be- 
Gkuibaldi's  attitude  were  he  among  us.  But  I  venture  to  affirm  that 
if  the  continual  attacks  made  upon  the  Churchy  which  if  they  shackle 
her  in  her  action  produce  still  greater  damage  to  the  State,  had 
dawned  upon  his  mind,  he  would  not  have  failed  to  indicate  to  his 
followers  at  one  stroke  the  opposite  line  of  conduct,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  those  who  consider  that  the  spirit  of  his  political  wisdom  was 
to  remain  fossilised  in  worn-out  prejudices.  If  what  Eicciotti  has 
said  is  patriotic,  if  it  be  wise  and  useful  policy  to  follow  such 
»imonitions  in  present  circumstances,  as  I  believe  it  is,  let  the  son 
not  doubt  that  the  arm  of  his  father's  shade,  which  his  recent  enemies 
would  fain  use  as  a  threat,  will,  instead,  turn  towards  him  with  a 
gesture  of  encouragement  and  approbation,  and  the  brow  of  the  old 
warrior  will  be  cleared  at  hearing  the  new  and  strenuous  purposes  of 
his  son. 

In  what  way  should  he  who  is  son  and  heir  of  a  great  tradition 
carry  it  on  ?  Ought  he  to  remain  fixed  in  an  attitude  which  now 
belongs  to  history,  or  should  he  not  rather  explain  his  line  of  conduct — 
one  exacted  by  the  times^  the  circumstances,  the  present  development 
of  the  idea  which  he  represents,  and  the  glory  of  the  nation  for  which 
he  has  the  honour  to  fight  ?  The  answer  does  not  seem  to  me  doubt- 
ful. 'As  Bicciotti  is  heir  of  his  father,  so  Napoleon  III.  was  the 
legitimate  representative  of  the  Buonapartist  tradition.  Napoleon  I., 
conquered  at  WaterloOj  prisoner  of  the  English,  was  allowed  by  them 
to  die  miserably  in  the  island  of  St.  Helena.  Napoleon  III.  had 
scarcely  attained  to  power  when  he  made  an  alliance  with  England  and 
took  part  in  the  Crimean  War,  and  this  was  the  brightest  point  of  his 
history.  No  one  blamed  him  then  for  having  degenerated  ;  if  he  had 
taken  the  other  course  in  order  to  avenge  the  great  founder  of  his 
race,  had  he  turned  against  England,  he  would  have  brought  his 
tradition,  France^  and  himself  to  immediate  ruin,  and  been  called  an 
idiot,  and  not  the  worthy  upholder  of  his  tradition. 

Now  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  what  General  Bicciotti  has  said 
be  opportune  and  patriotic.  Speaking  purely  from  the  political  point 
of  view,  it  is  necessary  to  make  it  clear  that  in  Italy  the  sole  form  of 
Christianity  possible  is  the  Catholic  ;  if  we  destroy  it,  or  even  diminish 
its  efficacy  as  far  as  possible,  we  fall  into  chaos.  We  remove  that 
restraint  of  morality  and  justice  which  is  indispensable  for  the  great- 
ness and  glory  of  the  nation.  Now,  for  twenty-nine  years  since 
September  20,  1870,  every  reason  for  combating  the  Papacy  has 
disappeared,  because  its  civil  power  has  been  extinct.  Nevertiiele&& 
during  that  period  there  has  been  an  incessant  war  of  petty  vexations^ 
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as  Gtonerftl  Bicciotti  says;  seeking,  not  to  expel  the  regiment  of 
Zoaaves  from  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  which  they  no  longer  occupy, 
bat  to  shackle  the  expansion  of  moral  action,  of  the  religions  senti- 
ment^ with  an  infinite  number  of  impediments,  expelling  Christianity 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  schools,  and  from  public  opinion  by  means 
of  the  constant  effort  of  periodicals,  which,  like  drops  upon  a  stone, 
fall  without  intermission  by  night  and  by  day.  And  so  the  moral 
bond  is  weakened  in  the  masses,  and  a  new  generation  has  grown  up 
free  from  *'  rotten  prejudices,"  as  they  say,  but  free  also  from  the 
highest  ideals  which  ennoble  the  soul.  I  know  the  military  qualities  of 
Bicciotti,  but  I  cannot  measure  his  political  force^  and  still  less  do 
I  believe  him  to  be  a  philosopher  or  a  sociologist,  who  after  long 
study  and  meditation  may  discover  the  causes  of  human  events. 

But  sometimes  in  men  of  arms  there  is  an  intuition  which  sees 
with  rapidity  what  others  cannot  arrive  at  except  after  a  long  medita- 
tion; and  the  keen  eye  of  the  surviving  General  of  Dijon  and 
Domokos  may  have  perceived  at  a  glance  that  to  this  cause  is  to  be 
attributed  in  great  part  the  ever-increasing  demoralisation  of  our 
country,  which  has  produced  the  recent  scandals,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  almost  total  absence  of  justice  in  our  tribunals,  and  of  the  public 
misery.  Is  it  not  to  the  absence  of  moral  principle  also  that  we  must 
trace  the  series  of  infamies,  the  stupid  assassinations,  which  have 
stained  our  good  name  abroad  ?  After  the  affidr  of  last  May  we  have 
seen  the  feeble  brain  of  our  ruling  powers  answer  by  exaggerated 
repression,  trying  to  belittle  it ;  at  the  same  time  giving  a  sop  to  an 
unhealthy  public  opinion  in  a  hecatomb  of  Catholic  dubs,  and  trying 
to  meet  the  misery  which  has  been  the  great  cause  of  these  tumults 
by  proposing  fresh  taxes.  Bicciotti  has  exclaimed  that  it  is  time  to 
stop  in  this  mad  career,  has  laid  down  his  programme,  and. has  called 
new  forces  to  the  front.  Will  he  find  numerous  adhesions  and,  what 
is  more  important,  willing  and  able  followers  ready  to  pass  from 
programme  to  organisation  ?  Or  shall  we  remain  always  inert  and 
apathetic  spectators,  waiting  for  the  ruin  to  come  ?  I  know  not ; 
what  I  can  say  for  my  part  is  that,  in  those  few  words  of  programme^ 
laid  down  with  soldierly  simplicity,  I  perceive  the  only  way  of  safety 
and  patriotism. 

Baldassare  Odescalchi. 
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IN  a  discussion  of  this  question  the  first  necessity,  of  course,  is  as 
clear  an  understanding  as  may  be  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
which  we  are  to  use,  and  especially  of  that  of  our  central  concept, 
disease.  I  say  advisedly  "  as  clear  as  may  be/'  for  the  idea  is  one 
of  notoriously  difficult  definition,  and  the  attempts  that  have  been 
made  at  it  are  for  the  most  part  more  or  less  self-confessed  failures. 
The  one  thing  which  seems  to  be  made  clear  by  a  study  of  these  is 
that  the  concept  is  in  no  sense  an  essential  one,  but  purely  relative ; 
that  the  essence  of  disease  consists,  not  in  either  the  kind  or  the 
degree  of  the  process  concerned,  but  only  in  its  relations  to  the  general 
balance  of  activities  of  the  organism,  to  its  ''  resulting  in  discomfort, 
inefficiency,  or  danger,"  as  one  of  our  best-known  definitions  has  it. 
Disease,  then,  is  not  absolute,  but  purely  relative ;  there  is  no  single 
tissue-change,  no  group  even  of  changes  or  of  symptoms,  of  which  we 
<san  say,  ^*  this  is  essentially  morbid,  this  is  everywhere  and  at  all  times 
disease."  Our  attainment  of  any  clear  view  of  the  essential  nature  of 
disease  was  for  a  long  time  hindered,  and  is  even  still  to  some  degree 
clogged,  by  the  standpoint  from  which  we  necessarily  approached  and 
still  approach  it,  not  for  the  study  of  the  disease  itself,  but  for  the 
relief  of  its  urgent  symptoms.  Disease  presents  itself  as  an  enemy 
to  attack,  in  the  concrete  form  of  a  patient  to  be  cured,  and  our  best 
efforts  were  for  centuries  almost  wasted  in  blind,  and  often  irra- 
tional, attempts  to  remove  symptoms  in  the  shortest  possible  time, 
with  the  most  powerful  remedies  at  our  disposal,  often  without  any 
adequate  knowledge  whatever  of  the  nature  of  the  underlying  condition 
whose  symptoms  we  were  combating,  or  any  suspicion  that  these 
might  be  Nature's  means  of  relief,  or  that  "  haply  we  should  be  found 
to  fight  against  God."     There  was  sadly  too  much  truth  in  Voltaire's 
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bitter  sneer,  *•  Doctors  pour  drags  of  which  they  kno?^  little,  into 
bodies  of  which  they  know  IeB8»"  and  I  fear  the  sting  has  not  entirely 
gone  oat  of  it^even  in  this  day  of  grace.  And  yet,  relative  and  non- 
essential as  all  our  definitions  now  recognise  disease  to  be,  it  is  far 
enough  (God  knows)  from  being  a  mere  negative  abstractiou,  a 
colonrless  **  error  by  defect.'*  It  has  a  ghastly  individuality  and 
deadly  concreteness,  nay,  even  a  vindictive  aggressiveness,  which  have 
both  fascinated  and  terrorised  the  imagination  of  the  race  in  all  ages. 
From  the  days  of  **  the  angel  of  the  pestilence  "  to  the  coming  of  the 
famine  and  the  fever  as  unbidden  guests  into  the  tent  of  Minnehaha ; 
from  "  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness  "  to  the  plague  that 
still  *'  stalks  abroad  **  in  even  the  prosaic  columns  of  our  daily  press, 
there  has  been  an  irresistible  impression,  net  merely  of  the  positive- 
ness,»  bat  even  of  the  personality  of  disease.  And  no  clear  appreciation 
can  posaibly  be  had  of  our  modern  and  rational  conceptions  of  disease 
without  at  least  a  statement  of  the  earlier  conceptions  growing  out  of 
this  personifying  tendency.  Absurd  as  it  may  seem  now,  it  was  the 
legitimate  ancestor  of  modern  pathogeny,  and  still  holds  well-nigh 
undisputed  sway  over  the  popular  mind,  and  much  more  than  could 
be  desired  over  that  of  the  profession.  The  earliest  conception  of 
disease  of  which  we  have  any  record  is,  of  course,  the  familiar  "Demon 
Theory."  This  is  simply  a  mental  magnification  of  the  painfully 
personal,  and  even  vindictive,  impression  produced  upon  the  mind  of 
the  savage  by  the  ravages  of  disease.  And  certainly  we  of  tbe  pro- 
fession wonld  be  the  last  to  blame  him  for  jumping  to  such  a  con* 
cluEion*  Who  that  has  seen  a  fellow- being  quiveriug  and  chattering  in 
the  chiU-stage  of  a  pernicious  malarial  seizure,  or  tossing  and  raving  in 
the  delirium  of  fever,  or  threatening  to  rupture  his  muscles  and  burst  his 
eyes  from  their  sockets  in  the  convulsions  of  tetanus  or  uraemia,  can 
wonder  for  a  moment  that  the  impression  instinctively  arose  in  the 
untutored  mind  of  the  Ojibwa  that  the  sufferer  was  actually  in  the  grasp, 
and  trying  to  escape  from  the  clutch,  of  some  malicious  but  invisible 
power  ?  And  from  this  conception  the  treatment  logically  followed. 
The  spirits  ^hich  possessed  the  patient,  although  invisible,  were  sup- 
posed to  be  of  like  passions  with  ourselves,  and  to  be  affected  by  very 
similar  influences ;  hence  dances,  terriflc  noises,  beatings  and  shakings 
of  the  unfortunate  victim  and  the  administration  of  bitter  and  nauseous 
messes  with  the  hope  of  disgusting  the  demon  with  his  quarters,  were 
the  chief  remedies  resorted  to.  And  while  to-day  such  conceptions 
and  their  resnltant  methods  are  simply  grounds  for  laughter,  and  we 
should  probably  resent  the  very  suggestion  that  there  was  any  con- 
nection whatever  between  the  Demon  Theory  and  our  present  practice, 
yet,  unfortunately  for  our  pride,  the  latter  is  not  only  the  direct 
Uneal,  historic  descendant  of  the  former,  but  bears  still  abundant 
^    traces  of  its  lowly  origin.     It  will,  of  course,  be  admitted  at  once  that 
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the  ancestors  of  oar  profession  historically,  the  earliest  physicians,  were 
the  priest,  the.  Shaman^  and  the  conjurer,  who  even  to  this  day  in 
certain  tribes  bear  the  snggesti7e  name  of  ''  Medicine  Men."  Indeed, 
this  grotesque  individual  was  neither  priest  nor  physician,  but  the 
common  ancestor  of  both,  and  of  the  scientist  as  well.  And,  even  if 
the  history  of  this  actual  ancestry  were  unknown,  there  are  scores  of 
curious  survivals  in  the  medical  practice  of  this  century,  even  of  to-day, 
which  testify  to  the  powerful  influence  of  this  conception. 

The  extraordinary  and  disgraceful  prevalence  of  bleeding  scarcely 
fifty  years  ago,  for  instance ;  the  murderous  doses  of  calomel  and  other 
violent  purges,  the  indiscriminate  use  of  powerful  emetics  like  tartar 
emetic  and  ipecac.,  the  universal  practice  of  starving  or  "  reducing^ 
fevers  by  a  diet  of  slops,  were  all  obvious  survivals  of  the'expnlsion- 
of-the-demon  theory  of  treatment.  Their  chief  virtue  lay  in  their 
violence  and  repulsiveness.  Even  to-day  the  tendency  to  r^ard  mere 
bitterness  or  distastef  ulness  as  a  medicinal  property  in  itself  has  not 
entirely  died  out  This  is  the  chief  claim  of  quassia,  gentian,  calumba, 
Bud  the  ''  simple  bitters  "  generally,  to  a  place  in  our  official  lists  of 
remedies.  Even  the  great  mineral- water  fad,  which  continues  to 
flourish  so  vigorously,  owed  its  origin  to  the  superstition  that  springs 
which  bubbled  or  seethed  were  inhabited  by  spirits  (of  which  the 
''  troubling  of  the  waters  "  in  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  is  a  familiar  illus- 
tration). The  bubble  and  (in  both  senses)  ''  infernal "  taste  gave  them 
their  reputation,  the  abundant  use  of  pure  spring  water  both,  internally 
and  externally  works  the  cure,  assisted  by  the  mountain  air  of  the 
"  Bad,"  and  we  sapiently  ascribe  the  credit  to  the  salts.  Nine-tenths 
of  our  cells  are  still  submarine  organisms,  and  water  is  our  greatest 
panacea. 

Then  came  the  great  *'  humoral "  or  ''  vital  fluid  "  theory  of  disease 
which  ruled  during  the  Middle  Ages.  According  to  this,  all  disease 
was  due  to  the  undue  predominance  in  the  body  of  one  of  the  four 
great  vital  fluids — the  bile,  the  blood,  the  nervous  "  fluid,"  and  the 
lymph,  and  must  be  treated  by  administering  the  remedy  which  will 
get  rid  of  or  counteract  the  excess  of  the  particular  vital  fluid  in  the 
system.  The  principal  traces  of  this  belief  are  the  superstition  of  the 
four  "  temperaments,"  the  bilious,  the  sanguine,  the  nervous,  and  the 
lymphatic,  and  our  pet  term  *'  biliousness,"  so  useful  in  explaining  any 
obscure  condition. 

Last  of  all,  in  the  fulness  of  time — and  an  incredibly  late  fulness  it 
was — under  the  great  pioneer  Virchow,  who  still  lives  to  witness  its 
triumph,  was  developed  the  great  cellular  theory,  a  theory  which  has 
done  more  to  put  disease  upon  a  rational  basis,  to  substitute  logic  for 
fancy,  and  accurate  reasoning  for  wild  speculation  than  almost  any 
discovery  since  the  dawn  of  history.  Its  keynote  simply  is,  that  every 
disturbance  to  which  the  body  is  liable  can  be  ultimately  traced  to 
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eome  distarbance  or  disease  of  the  vital  activities  of  the  individual 
cells  of  which  it  is  made  up.  The  body  is  conceived  of  as  a  cell-state 
or  oell-repoblic,  composed  of  innumerable  plastic  citizens,  and  its 
government,  both  in  health  and  disease^  is  emphatically  a  government 
'*  of  the  cells,  by  the  cells,  and  for  the  cells."  At  first  these  cell- 
units  were  regarded  simply  as  geographic  sections,  as  it  were,  sab* 
divisions  of  the  tissues,  bearing  much  the  same  relation  to  the  whole 
body  as  the  bricks  of  the  wall  do  to  the  bnilding,  or,  &om  a  little 
broader  view,  aa  the  Hessians  of  a  given  regiment  to  the  entire  army. 
They  were  merely  the  creatures  of  the  organism  as  a  whole,  its  servants 
who  lived  but  to  obey  its  commands  and  carry  out  its  parposes,  directed 
In  pnrely  arbitrary  and  despotic  fashion  by  the  lordly  brain  and  nerve* 
ganglia,  which  again  are  directed  by  the  mind^  and  that  again  by  a 
still  higher  power.  In  fact,  they  were  regarded  aF»  go  to  speak, 
individoals  without  personality,  mere  slaves  and  helots  under  the 
gangUoD-oligarchy  which  was  controlled  by  the  tyrant  mind,  and 
he  but  the  mouthpiece  of  one  of  the  Olympians.  Bnt  time  has 
changed  all  that,  and  already  the  triumphs  of  democracy  have  been 
as  signal  in  biology  aa  they  have  been  in  politics,  and  far  more 
rapid.  The  sturdy  little  citizen-cells  have  steadily  but  surely  fought 
their  way  to  recognition  as  the  controlling  power  of  the  entire  body- 
politic,  have  forced  the  ganglion-oligarchy  to  admit  that  they  are 
but  delegates,  and  even  the  tyrant  mind  to  concede  that  he  rules  by 
their  sufferance  alone.  His  power  is  mainly  a  veto,  and  even  that 
may  be  overruled  by  the  usual  two-thirds  vote.  In  fact,  if  we  dared  to 
presume  to  cridcise  this  magnificent  theory  of  disease,  we  would  simply 
say  that  it  is  not  **  cellular  '*  enough,  that  it  hardly  as  yet  sufficiently 
recognises  the  individuality,  the  independence,  the  power  of  initiative 
of  the  single  coufitituent  cell.  It  is  still  a  little  too  apt  to  assume, 
because  a  cell  has  donned  a  uniform  and  fallen  into  line  with 
thousands  of  its  fellows  to  form  a  tissue  in  most  respects  of  somewhat 
lower  rank  than  that  originally  possessed  by  it  in  its  free  condition^ 
that  it  has  therefore  surrendered  all  of  its  rights  and  become  a  mere 
thing,  a  lever  or  a  cog  in  the  great  machine.  Nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  truth,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  our  clearest  insight 
into  and  firmest  grasp  upon  the  problems  of  pathology  will  come 
from  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that,  no  matter  how  stereotyped,  or 
toil-worn,  or  even  degraded,  the  individual  cells  of  any  tissue  may  have 
become,  they  still  retain  most  of  the  rights  and  privileges  which  they 
originally  possessed  in  their  free  and  untrammelled  amoeboid  stage, 
just  aa  in  the  industrial  community  of  the  world  about  us.  And, 
although  their  induttry  in  behalf  of  and  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the 
entire  organism  is  ever  to  be  relied  upon,  and  almost  pathetic  in  its 
intensity,  yet  it  has  its  limits,  and  that  when  these  have  been  trans- 
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gressed  they  are  as  ready  to  **  fight  for  their  own  hand,"  regardless  of 
previons  conventional  allegiance,  as  ever  were  any  of  their  anoestora  on 
seashore  or  rivulet  marge.  And  such  rebellions  are  onr  most  terrible 
disease-processes,  cancer  and  sarcoma.  More  than  this;  while,  perhaps,  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  cell  does  yeoman  service  for  the  benefit  of  the 
body  in  consideration  of  the  rations  and  f  ael  issued  to  it  by  the  latter, 
yet  in  many  cases  we  have  the  curious,  and  at  first  sight  almost 
humiliating,  position  of  the  cell  absorbing  and  digesting  whatever  is 
brought  to  it,  and  only  turning  over  the  surplus  or  waste  to  the  body. 
It  would  almost  seem  at  times  as  if  our  lordly  Ego  was  living  npon 
the  waste  products  or  leavings  of  certain  groups  of  its  cells. 

Let  us  take  a  brief  glance  at  the  various  specialisations  and  trade 
developments,  so  to  speak,  which  have  taken  place  in  the  different 
groups  of  cells,  and  see  to  what  extent  the  profound  modifications 
which  many  of  them  have  undergone  are  consistent  with  their  indi- 
viduality and  independence,  and  also  whether  such  specialisation  can 
be  paralleled  by  actually  separate  and  independent  organisms  existing 
in  animal  communities  outside  of  the  body.  First  of  all,  because  farthest 
from  the  type  and  degraded  to  the  lowest  level,  we  find  the  great 
masses  of  tissue  welded  together  by  lime-salts,  which  form  the  foun- 
dation masses,  leverage  bars,  and  protection  plates  for  the  higher 
tissues  of  the  body.  Here  the  cells,  in  consideration  of  food,  warmth, 
and  protection  guaranteed  to  themselves  and  their  heirs  for  ever  by 
the  body-state,  have,  as  it  were,  deliberately  surrendered  their  rights 
of  volition,  of  movement,  and  higher  liberties  genei*ally,  and  trans- 
formed themselves  into  masses  of  inorganic  material  by  soaking  ev^ 
thread  of  their  tissues  in  lime-salts  and  burying  themselves  in  a 
marble  tomb.  Like  Esau,  they  have  sold  their  birthright  for  a  mess 
of  '*  potash^"  and  if  such  a  class  or  caste  could  be  invented  in  the 
external  industrial  community,  the  labour  problem  and  the  ever- 
occurring  puzzle  of  the  unemployed  would  be  solved  at  once.  And 
yet,  petrified  and  mummified  as  they  have  become,  they  are  still 
emphatically  alive,  and  upon  the  preservation  of  a  fair  degree  of 
vigour  in  them  depends  entirely  the  strength  and  resisting  power  of 
the  mass  in  which  they  are  embedded^  and  of  which  they  form  scarcely 
a  third.  Destroy  the  vitality  of  its  cells^  and  the  rocklike  bone  will 
waste  away  before  the  attack  of  the  body-fluids  like  soft  sandstone 
under  the  elements.  Shatter  it,  or  twist  it  out  of  place,  and  it  will 
promptly  repair  itself,  and  to  a  remarkable  degree  resume  its  original 
directions  and  proportions. 

So  little  is  tiiis  form  of  change  inconsistent  with  the  preservation 
of  individualism,  that  we  actually  find  outside  of  the  body  an  exactly 
similar  process,  occurring  in  individual  and  independent  animals,  in 
the  familiar  drama  of  ooral-buildiog.     The  coral  polyp  saturates  itself 
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with  th©  Ume-aaltB  of  the  sea-water,  precisely  as  the  bone-corpuscles 
with  those  of  the  blood  and  lymph^  and  thus  protects  itself  in  life  and 
becomes  the  flying  bnttress  of  a  continent  in  death. 

In  the  familiar  connective -tissue,  or  "  binding-stuff,"  we  find  a 
process  similar  in  kind  but  differing  in  the  degree^  so  to  speak,  of  its 
degradation. 

The  qnivering  responsiveness  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  amoeboid 
ancestral  cell  has  transformed  itself  into  tough,  stringy  bands  and 
webs  for  the  porpoee  of  binding  together  the  more  delicate  tissues  of 
the  body.  It  has  retained  more  of  its  rights  and  privileges,  and 
consequently  possesses  a  greater  amount  of  both  biological  and  patho- 
logical initiative.  In  many  respects  purely  mechanical  in  its  function, 
fastening  the  muscles  to  the  bones,  the  bones  to  each  other,  giving 
tougbnesa  to  the  great  skin  sheet,  and  swinging  in  hammock-tike 
mesh  the  precious  brain-cell  or  potent  liver-lobule,  it  still  posseBses 
and  exercises  for  the  benefit  of  the  body  considerable  powers  of  dis- 
cretion and  aggressive  vital  action.  Through  its  activity  chiefly  is 
carried  out  that  miracle  of  human  physiology,  the  process  of  repair. 
By  the  transformation  of  its  protoplasm  the  surplus  food-materials 
of  the  times  of  plenty  are  stored  away  within  its  cell-wall  against  the 
time  of  stress.  Whatever  emergency  may  arise,  Nature,  whatever 
other  forces  she  may  be  unable  to  send  to  the  rescue,  can  always 
depend  upon  the  connective-tissues  to  meet  it ;  cmd,  of  course,  as 
everywhere  the  medal  of  honour  has  its  reverse  side,  their  power  for 
evil  is  as  distinguished  as  their  power  for  good.  From  their  ranks 
are  recruited  the  whole  army  of  those  secessions  from  and  rebellions 
against  the  body  at  large  ^ — the  mesoblastic  tumours,  from  the 
treacherous  and  deadly  sarcoma,  or  **  soft  cancer/*  to  the  harmless 
fatty  tumour,  as  well  as  the  tubercle,  the  gumma  of  syphilis,  the 
interatitial  fibrosis  of  Bright's  disease.  They  are  the  sturdy  farmers 
and  ever  ready  **  minute- men  "  of  the  cell-republic,  and  we  find  their 
prototype  and  parallel  in  the  eictemal  world,  both  in  material  structure 
and  degree  of  vitality,  in  the  well-known  sponge  and  its  colonies. 

Next  in  orderi  and,  in  fact,  really  forming  a  branch  of  the  last,  we 
find  the  great  group  of  storage-tissues,  the  granaries  or  bankers  of 
the  body-politic,  distinguished  primarily,  like  the  capitalist  class  else- 
where, by  an  inordinate  appetite,  not  to  say  greed.  They  sweep  into 
their  interior  all  the  food  materials  which  are  not  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  performance  of  the  vital  function  of  the  other  cells.  These 
they  form  first  into  protoplasm,  and  then  by  a  simple  degenerative 
process  it  is  transformed,  "  boiled  down  *'  as  it  were,  into  a  yellow 
hydrocarbon  which  is  capable  of  storage  for  practically  an  indefinite 
period.  Not  a  very  exalted  function,  and  yet  one  of  great  importance 
to  the  welfare  of  the  entire  body,  for,  like  the  Jews  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  fat-cells,  posaeesang  an  extraordinary  appetite  for  and  faculty 
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of  acquiring  sarplns  wealth  in  times  of  plenty,  can  easily  be  robbed 
of  it  and  literally  sucked  dry  in  times  of  scarcity  by  any  otiiier  body- 
cell  which  happens  to  need  it,  especially  by  the  belligerent  military 
class  of  mnsole-cells.  In  fever  or  fiskmine,  fat  is  the  first  element  of 
our  body-mass  to  disappear;  so  that  Proudhon  would  seem  to  have 
some  biological  basis  for  his  demand  for  the  per  capita  division  of  the 
fortunes  of  millionaires.  And  yet,  rid  the  fat-cell  of  the  weight  of 
his  sordid  gains,  gaunt  him  down,  as  it  were,  like  a  hound  for  the 
wolf  trail,  and  he  becomes  at  once  an  active  and  aggressive  member 
of  the  binding-stuff  group,  ready  for  the  repair  of  a  wound  or  the 
barring  out  of  a  tubercle-bacillus.  And  this  form  of  specialisation  has 
also  its  parallel  outside  of  the  body  in  one  of  the  classes  in  a  com- 
munity of  Mexican  ants,  whose  most  distinguishing  feature  is  an 
enormously  distended  oesophagus,  capable  of  containing  nearly  double 
the  weight  of  the  entire  remainder  of  the  body.  They  are  neither 
soldiers  nor  labourers,  but  accompany  the  latter  in  their  honey-gather- 
ing excursions,  and  as  the  spoils  are  collected  they  are  literally  packed 
full  of  the  sweets  by  the  workers.  When  distended  to  their  utmost 
capacity  they  fall  apparently  into  a  semi-comatose  condition,  are  carried 
into  the  ant-hill,  and  hung  up  by  the  hind  legs  in  a  specially  prepared 
chamber,  in  which  (we  trust)  enjoyable  position  and  state  they  are  le(b 
until  their  contents  are  needed  for  the  purposes  of  the  community, 
when  they  are  waked  up,  compelled  to  disgorge,  and  resume  their 
ordinary  life  activities  until  the  next  season's  honey-gathering  begins. 
It  scarcely  need  be  pointed  out  what  an  unspeakable  boon  to  the 
easily  discouraged  and  unlucky  the  introduction  of  such  a  class  as  this 
into  the  human  industrial  community  would  be,  especially  if  this 
method  of  storage  could  be  employed  for  certain  liquids. 

Another  most  important  class  in  the  cell-community  is  the  great 
group  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  which  in  some  respects  appear  to  main- 
tain their  independence  and  freedom  to  a  greater  degree  than  almost 
any  other  class  which  can  be  found  in  the  body.  While  nearly  all 
other  cells  have  become  packed  or  felted  together  so  as  to  form  a  fixed 
and  solid  tissue,  these  still  remidn  entirely  free  and  unattached.  They 
float  at  large  in  the  blood-current,  much  as  their  original  ancestor,  the 
ameoba,  did  in  the  water  of  the  stagnant  ditch.  And,  curiously  enough,, 
the  less  numerous  of  the  two  great  classes,  the  white,  or  leucocytes, 
are  in  appearance,  structure,  pseudopodic  movements,  and  even 
method  of  engulfing  food,  almost  exact  replicas  of  their  most  primitive 
ancestor. 

There  is  absolutely  no  apparent  means  of  communication  between 
the  blood-corpuscles  and  the  rest  of  the  body,  not  even  by  the  tiniest 
branch  of  the  great  nerve-telegraph  system,  and  yet  they  are  the  most 
loyal  and  devoted  class  among  all  the  citizens  of  the  cell-republic. 

The  red  ones  lose  their  nuclei,  their  individuality,   in   order  to 
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becomd  mere  sponges  capable  of  saturating  themselves  with  oxygen 
and  carrjiDg  it  to  the  gasping  tiseuee.  The  white  are  the  great 
moanted  police,  the  sanitary  patrol  of  the  body.  The  moment  that 
the  alarm  of  injury  is  sounded  in  a  part,  all  the  vessels  leading  to  it 
dilate,  and  their  channels  are  crowded  by  swarms  of  the  red  and 
white  hurrying  to  the  scene.  The  major  part  of  the  activity  of  the 
red  cellfl  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  mechanism  of  the  heart  and 
blood-vessels.  They  are  simply  thrown  there  by  the  handful  and  the 
shovelful,  as  it  were,  like  so  many  pebbles  or  bits  uf  chalk.  But  the 
behaviour  of  the  white  cells  goes  far  beyond  this.  Not  only  do  all 
those  normally  circulating  in  the  blood  that  ia  directed  towards  the 
injored  part  promptly  stojf  and  begin  to  scatter  themselves  through 
the  underbrush  and  attack  the  foe  at  close  quarters,  but,  as  has  been 
confirmed  by  Cabot's  recent  studies  in  leucocytosis,  the  moment  that 
the  red  flag  of  fever  is  hoisted,  or  the  inflammation  alarm  is  sounded, 
the  leucocytes  come  rushing  out  from  their  feeding-grounds  in  the 
tiasne*iater8paces,  in  the  lymph-channels,  in  the  great  serous  cavities, 
pour  themselves  into  the  blood-stream,  like  minute- men  leaving  the 
plough  and  thronging  the  highways  leading  towards  the  frontier  fortress 
which  has  been  attacked.  Arrived  at  the  spot,  if  there  be  little  of  the 
pomp  and  pageantry  of  war  in  their  movements,  their  devotion  and 
heroism  are  simply  unsurpassed  anywhere,  even  in  song  and  story. 
They  never  think  of  waiting  for  reinforcements  or  for  orders  from 
headquarters.  They  know  only  one  thing,  and  that  is  to  fight,  and 
when  the  body  has  brought  them  to  the  spot  it  has  done  all  that  is 
needed,  like  the  Turkish  Government  when  once  it  has  got  its  sturdy 
peasantry  upon  the  battlefield  :  they  have  not  even  the  sense  to  retreat. 
And  whether  they  be  present  in  tens,  or  in  scores,  or  in  millions,  each 
one  hurls  himself  upon  the  toxin  or  bacillus  which  stands  directly  iu 
front  of  him.  If  he  can  destroy  the  bacillus  and  survive,  so  much  the 
better;  but  if  not,  he  will  simply  overwhelm  him  by  the  weight  of  his 
body-mass,  and  be  swept  on  through  the  blood-stream  into  the  great 
body-sewers^  with  the  still  living  bacillus  literally  buried  in  his  dead 
body.  Like  Arnold  Winkelried,  he  will  gladly  make  his  body  a  sheath 
for  a  score  of  the  enemy's  spaars,  if  only  his  fellows  can  rush  in 
through  the  gap  that  he  has  made.  And  it  makes  no  dilTerence 
whatever  if  the  first  ten  or  hundred  or  thousand  are  instantly  mowed 
down  by  the  bacillus  or  its  deadly  toxins,  the  rear  ranks  sweep  forward 
without  an  instant*s  hesitation  and  pour  on  in  a  living  torrent,  like  the 
Zulu  impis  at  Rorke's  Drift,  until  the  bacilli  are  battered  down  by  the 
sheer  impact  of  the  bodies  of  their  assailants,  or  smothered  under  the 
pile  of  their  corpses.  When  this  has  happened,  in  the  language  of 
the  old  Burgeon-philosopherSj  "  sapparation  is  established'*  and  the 
patient  is  saved.     And  the  only  thing  that   dims  our  vision  to  the 
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every  day,  and  we  term  it  prosaically  *^  the  process  of  repair,"  and 
expect  it  as  a  matter  of  coarse.  Eveiy  wonnd-liealing  is  worthy  of  an 
epiC|  if  we  woald  only  look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  citizens 
of  om*  great  cell-repnblic.  Our  lencocjtes  are  the  trne  ''anBong 
heroes  "  of  history.  And  if  we  were  to  ask  the  qnestion,  ^'  Upon  what 
does  their  peculiar  valae  to  the  body-politic  depend  ? "  we  shoold,  I 
think,  find  that  it  was  largely  the  extent  to  which  they  retained  their 
ancestral  characteristics.  They  are  bom  in  the  lymph-nodee,  which 
are  simply  little  islands  of  tissue  of  embryonic  type,  preserved  in  the 
body  solely  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  this  primitive  type  of  cells. 
They  are  literally  the  Indian  police,  the  scavengers,  the  HibemianSy  as 
it  were,  of  the  entire  body.  They  have  the  roving  habits  and  fighting 
instincts  of  the  savage.  They  cmise  about  continually  through  the 
waterways  and  marshes  of  the  body,  looking  for  trouble,  and^  like  their 
Hibernian  descendants,  wherever  they  see  a  head  they  hit  it.  They 
are  the  incarnation  of  the  fighting  spirit  of  our  ancestors,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  their  retention  of  this  characteristic  in  so  high  a  degree, 
many  classes  of  our  fixed-cells  would  not  have  been  able  to  subside 
into  such  bargherlike  habits.  Although  even  here,  as  we  shall  see, 
it  is  only  a  question  of  quickness  of  response,  for  while  the  first  bands 
of  the  enemy  may  be  held  at  bay  by  the  leucocyte  cavalry,  and  a  light 
attack  repelled  by  their  skirmish-line,  yet  when  it  comes  to  the  heavy 
fighting  of  a  fever-invasion,  it  is  the  slow  but  substantial  burgherlike 
fixed-cells  of  the  body  who  form  the  real  infantry  masses  of  the 
campaign.  And  I  personally  believe  that  upon  the  proportional 
relation  between  these  primitive  and  civilised  cells  of  our  body-politic 
will  depend  many  of  the  singular  differences,  not  only  in  degree  but 
also  in  kind,  in  the  immunity  possessed  by  various  individuals.  While 
some  surgeons  and  anatomists  will  show  a  temperature  from  the 
merest  scratch,  and  yet  either  never  develop  any  serious  infection  or 
display  very  high  resisting  power  in  the  later  stages ;  others,  again, 
will  stand  forty  slight  inoculations  with  absolute  impunily,  and  yet, 
when  once  the  leucocyte-barrier  is  broken  down,  will  make  apparently 
little  resistance  to  a  fatal  systemic  infection.  And  this,  of  course,  is 
only  one  of  a  score  of  ways  in  which  the  leucocytes  literally  j[>r(; 
pat7*ia  moriu7itur.  Our  whole  alimentary  canal  is  continually  patrolled 
by  their  squadrons,  poured  into  it  by  the  tonsils  above  and  Peyer's 
patches  below.  If  it  were  not  for  them  we  should  probably  be 
poisoned  by  the  products  of  our  own  digestive  processes,  and  it  is  only 
when  the  toxic  processes  taking  place  in  the  alimentary  canal  have 
gotten  beyond  the  supply  power  of  the  patches  of  Peyer  that  we  get 
the  phenomena  of  that  often  fatal  drama,  typhoid  fever. 

If^  then,  the  cells  of  the  body-republic  retain  so  much  of  their 
independence  and  individuality  in  health,  does  it  not  seem  highly 
probable  that  they  do  also  in  disease  ?     This  is  known  to  be  the  case 
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already  in  many  morbid  processes,  and  their  number  is  being  added  to 
every  day.  The  normal  activities  of  any  cell  carried  to  excess  may 
constitute  disease,  by  disturbing  the  balance  of  the  organism.  Nay, 
most  disease-processes  on  careful  examination  are  found  to  be  at 
bottom  vital,  often  normal  to  the  cells  concerned  in  them.  The  great 
normal  divisions  of  labour  are  paraUeled  by  the  great  processes  of 
degeneration  into  fat,  fibrous  tissue,  and  bone  or  chalk.  A  vital 
chemical  change  which  would  be  perfectly  healthy  in  one  tissue  or 
organ,  in  another  is  fatal. 

Ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred  any  group  of  cells  acts  loyally 
in  the  interests  of  the  body;  once  in  a  hundred  some  group  acts 
against  them,  and  for  its  own,  and  disease  is  the  result.  There  is  a 
perpetual  struggle  for  survival  going  on  between  the  different  tissues 
and  organs  of  the  body.  Like  all  other  free  competition,  as  a  rule,  it 
inures  enormously  to  tiie  benefit  of  the  body- whole.  Exceptionally, 
however,  it  fails  to  do  so,  and  behold  disease.  This  struggle  and 
turmoil  is  not  only  necessary  to  life — it  is  life.  Out  of  the  varying 
chances  of  its  warfare  is  bom  that  incessant  ebb  and  flow  of  change, 
that  inability  to  reach  an  equilibrium  which  we  term  "  vitality."  The 
course  of  life,  like  that  of  a  flying  express  train,  is  not  a  perfectly 
straight  line,  but  an  oscillating  series  of  concentric  curves.  Without 
these  oscillations  movement  could  not  be.  Exaggerate  one  of  them 
unduly,  or  fail  to  rectify  it  by  a  rebound  oscillation,  and  you  have 
disease. 

Or  it  is  like  the  children's  game  of  shuttlecock.  So  long  as  the 
flying  shuttle  keeps  moving  in  its  restless  course  to  and  fro,  life  is« 
A  single  stop  is  death.  The  very  same  blow  which,  rightly  placed, 
sends  it  like  an  arrow  to  the  safe  centre  of  the  opposing  racket,  if  it 
fall  obliquely,  or  even  with  too  great  or  too  little  force,  drives  it 
perilously  wide  of  its  mark.  It  can  only  recover  the  safe  track  by  a 
sadden  and  often  violent  lunge  of  the  opposing  racket.  The  straight 
course  is  life,  the  tangent  disease,  the  saving  lunge  recovery. 

One  and  the  same  force  produces  all. 

In  the  millions  of  tiny  blows  dealt  every  minute  in  our  body-battle, 
what  wonder  if  some  go  wide  of  the  mark! 

Woods  Hutchinson. 
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THE  consolidation  of  our  Indian  Empire  has  always  depended  apon 
a  class  of  statesmen  whose  cool  temper  and  prompt  action 
when  dangers  lowered  were  only  equalled  by  their  policy  of  concilia- 
tion after  the  conquests  and  cessions.  Hastings  and  Elphinstone 
among  Indian  civilians,  Mnnro  and  Malcolm  as  soldier-governors, 
belong  to  this  school :  it  was  they  who  settled  that  the  natives  should 
retain  their  own  laws  and  customs,  and  that  the  British  rulers  should 
adapt  their  system  to  the  slow-changing  conditions  of  Indian  society. 
To  the  same  temper  was  due  Sir  William  Gatacre's  undoubted  success 
in  controlling  the  plague  in  Bombay :  he  was  careful  of  the  feelings 
of  the  various  castes.  As  a  rule,  t^  peculiar  talent  of  swaying  the 
darker  races  by  moving  on  the  lines  of  least  resistance  results  from 
a  real  knowledge  of  the  people  and  their  languages.  A  recent 
example  in  a  region  far  more  secluded  from  public  opinion  has  shown 
the  brilliant  effects  of  these  qualities :  Wisdom  is  justified  of  all  her 
children.  In  days  of  yore  the  fertile  islands  of  the  Malasian  seas 
were  scourged  by  the  intrigues  and  rapacity  of  the  trading  nations  of 
Europe.  But  in  agreeable  contrast  we  have  seen  last  year  in  Borneo 
how  a  rebellion  may  be  ended  without  bloodshed  and  a  fresh  territory 
acquired  without  ill-will  by  using  cool  forbearance  and  quiet  negotia- 
tion. As  many  people  are  unaware  that  a  British  State  exists  in 
Borneo,  these  interesting  events  have  caused  little  stir. 

It  seems  that  the  British  North  Borneo  Company  and  the  Sultan  of 
Brunei  made  claims  for  unlawful  raids  on  each  other's  territory.  The 
affair  began  when  a  chief  named  Mat  Saleh  gathered  armed  men  to 
resist  the  C!ompany ;  several  were  slain,  and  he  retreated  to  the  wild?.' 
The  local  officers  set  a  price  on  his  head,  and  were  planning  a  campaign. 
The  London  directors,  however,  have  a  policy  which  their  chairman » 
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Mr.  R.  B,  Martiu,  M.P.,  has  called  the  use  of  lawfol,  quiet,  and 
peaceable  methods;  to  use  his  own  words,  every  conBtderation  mast 
be  given  to  the  treatment  of  natives,  and  they  cannot  be  treated  as 
rebels  simply  becanae  they  do  not  fall  in  with  European  ideas^  but| 
like  oflbnding  children,  they  most  be  persoaded  into  the  right  way. 
Among  the  directors  for  whom  he  spoke  is  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir 
Henry  Keppel,  whose  cannon  had  been  heard  long  ago  in  the  rivers 
of  Barawak,  silencing  the  pirate  flotillas  that  nsed  to  endanger  Sir 
James  Erooke^s  infant  State.  Another  who  has  spent  many  years  in 
Borneo  is  Mr.  William  Cowie.  This  gentlemanj  the  hero  of  the  tale, 
was  sent  back  to  qaiet  the  disturbed  country.  He  showed  the  pluck 
usnally  found  in  John  Boll,  but  happily  allied  with  the  patience  and 
caution  of  his  Scottish  race.  Refasing  to  let  the  rebel  be  attacked 
in  his  fastness  in  the  forest,  he  went  alone  to  meet  him.  Declining 
the  proffered  escort  of  bine-jackets  and  civil  servants,  he  walked 
through  the  fields  with  the  rebel's  relations,  who  all  carried  mnrderons 
knives*  Reaching  the  encampment,  Mr,  Cowie  found  himself  con- 
fronted with  a  savage- looking  band  of  300  armed  raiders,  **  This 
motley  group  divided,  and  from  the  human  avenue  thus  created 
leisorely  emerged  a  Bornean  of  striking  appearance.  He  was  dreBsed 
in  gold  cap,  smart  green  embroidered  tonic,  and  Sooloo  embroidered 
trouEers,  with  red  waistcoat,  lie  wore  no  arms.  His  manner  and 
appearance  made  me  aware  that  I  was  facd  to  face  with  the  Rob  Roy 
of  British  North  BorneOj  whom  I  at  once  sainted."  Mr.  Cowie*s  first 
demand  was  for  submission,  and  this  was  met,  of  course,  with  the  story 
of  grievances,  which  in  the  East  are  often  soothed  by  getting  a 
patient  listener.  Then  followed  a  long  desultory  talk,  during  which 
thoy  smoked  several  Borneo  State  cigars ;  the  conditions  of  surrender 
were  settled,  and  before  the  director  started  back  to  his  boat  he  had 
given  the  warm-hearted  rebel  hopes  of  being  made  the  headman  of  a 
district.  That  same  evening  the  latter  sent  his  spear  and  sword, 
which  Mr.  Cowie  returned  with  a  gracioos  message  of  trust  that  they 
would  now  be  used  in  the  service  of  the  Company,  and  not  against  it, 
A  few  days  afterwards  Mat  Saleh  came  to  the  ceremony  of  hoisting 
the  flag  over  the  country  just  acquired  by  treaty  of  friendship  with 
the  Brunei  Sultan.  With  his  own  hands  he  hauled  it  up,  and  after 
a  friendly  good-bye  he  went  home  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  with  a 
written  safe-conduct.  Mr,  Cowie  himself  believes  in  firmness  as  well 
as  kindness  ;  and  as  many  writers  have  dUated  on  the  revengeful 
Malay,  I  must  quote  his  opinion  of  his  tractable  advereary.  When 
thanked  by  the  shareholders,  he  said ; 

^*  J  like  the  man  :  he  seems  honourable,  high-spirited,  and  inclined  to  be 

]v  Ms;  but  -we  are  all  oeeasioualiy  in  that  humour.     He  had  myself 

tn  II  tbe  Governor,  three  officers  and  myself,  afterw-ards  in  his  power. 

Yet  he  did  not  revenge  himself  upon  us,  which  proves  he  is  not  the  blood* 
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thirsty  villain  he  has  been  depicted,  and  if  properly  handled,  he  may  be  made 
a  very  valuable  servant." 

The  Dntch  have  found  the  advantage  of  this  amiable  policy,  after 
painfnl  experience  of  the  high-handed  methods  of  their  East  India 
Company.  The  same  overbearing  behavionr  seems  in  older  times  to 
have  made  the  English  merchants  as  much  hated  as  the  Dntch  and 
Portugaese,  and  to  have  rained  our  earlier  factories  in  Borneo.  To 
those  who  care  for  colonial  expansion  and  the  proper  treatment  of 
subject  races,  the  pictnreeqae  .events  of  Mr.  Ciowie's  diary  have  a 
deeper  meaning,  which  comes  into  clearer  light  when  we  examine  the 
analogy  between  his  Company  and  that  famous  Corporation  which 
within  living  memoiy  ruled  India — I  mean  the  Hon.  East  India 
Company. 

The  comparison  is  plausible,  and  has  often  been  suggested.  Both 
these  bodies  politic  were  called  into  being  by  Charters  of  the  Crown ; 
both  came  under  the  law  of  Parliament.  Both  acquire  territory,  and 
exercise  the  ordinary  powers  of  governments,  hoist  their  own  flags^ 
and  mint  their  own  coins.  In  each  case  the  directors  appoint  to  the 
Civil  Service,  bat  the*  choice  of  a  Governor  must  be  approved  by 
Ministers.  Both  institutions  have  a  commercial  side,  the  capital  is 
joint-stock,  and  the  shareholders  look  for  dividends.  The  courts  of 
the  Borneo  Company  are  held  almost  on  the  site  of  the  old  India 
House  in  the  City  of  London,  and  it  is  always  to  remain  British  in 
character  and  domicile.  The  charter  also  declares  a  policy  long 
enforced  in  India.  Slavery  is  to  cease,  religions  are  to  be  let  alone, 
justice  mast  pay  carefal  regard  to  the  customs  of  the  tribe  or  nation. 
The  Secretary  of  State  takes  the  place  of  the  Board  of  Control ;  and 
disputes  with  the  Sultans  of  Brunei  and  Sooloo,  and  dealings  with 
any  foreign  Powers  come  under  his  view.  All  these  conditions  show 
that  the  two  Companies  have  much  the  same  outward  mould  and 
form. 

There  is,  moreover,  an  historic  continuity,  the  result  of  the  vast 
spread  of  the  East  India  Company's  domains  in  Asia.  When  Adam 
Smith  attacked  its  mercantile  system  in  his  '^  Wealth  of  Nations," 
the  Company  was,  according  to  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers,  the  most  brilliant 
thing  the  world  had  ever  witnessed.  For  several  centuries  it  was  the 
greatest  institution  in  the  City  of  London.  It  influenced  political 
parties  and  foreign  policy.  Starting  in  IGOO,  it  was  older  than  the 
Bank  of  England.  It  monopolised  India  till  1814 ;  it  kept  its  grip 
on  China  and  the  tea  trade  till  1834 ;  and  even  then,  when  its  com- 
mercial side  was  wholly  abolished  and  its  shareholders  changed  into 
fixed  annuitants  of  the  State,  it  continued,  at  the  request  of  Ministers, 
to  be  the  direct  instrument  for  governing  India  till  1859,  accepting 
the  duty  from  patriotic  motives.  The  only  visible  sign  of  this  long 
supremacy  is  the  coat-of-arms  on  a. comer  in  Leadenhall  Street, 
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hardly  noticed  by  the  busy  merchants  and  shippers  who  pass  that 
way.     Bat  in  Eagland  nothing  wholly  dies  out ;  and  to  the  Anglo- 
Indian^  mnaing  in  the  heart  of  the  City,  it  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that 
Briiiah   enterprise   is   again   resorting  to   the  very  earliest  trading- 
grounds  of  the  great  company — ^the  Malay  islands,  where  spioes  grow. 
We  had  many  factories  in  Borneo,  Java,  and  Celebes  in  the  reigns  of 
Qaeen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  I* ;  we  kept  them  by  fits  and  starts. 
Benooolen  wag  tlie  Presidency  of  Fort  Marlborongh  till  1802,  and  was 
kept  np  till  1824,  when  Great  Britain  ceded  Sumatra  to  the  Dutch  in 
return  for  Malacca  and  the  Malay  Peninsala,     In  1762  a  chief  and 
Gonncil  were  settled  on  the  island  of  Balambangan,  now  part  of  the 
North  Borneo  State ;  and  when  driven  out  by  the  Sooloo  sea-rovers 
in   1775,  they  moved  to  Labuan,  which  island,  abandoned  in   1803, 
was  made  a  Crown  Colony  in  184G.     Our  conquest  of  Java  brought 
all  Netherlands  India  under  our  sway  from  1811   to  181 6,  and  our 
flag  waved  once  more  at  Banjermaasin,  the  Venice  of  the  East,  the 
largest  town  of  Borneo,  near  the  diamond  fields  and  still  the  centre  of 
Dutch  power.     Three  years  after  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  gave  back  Java 
he  founded  Singapore  for  the  East  India  Company,  and  a  great  trade 
from  Borneo  in  native  craft  left    Malacca  for  the  new  free  port. 
British   influence  was  more   directly   felt   when   Sir   James   Brooke 
appeared  at  Bronei   and   established  himself   as  Baja  of   what   has 
become  the  protected  State  of  Sarawak.     But  as  long  ago  as  1775 
we   find  Mr.  John  Jesse,  of  the  Balambangan  factory,  making  an 
alliance  with  the  now  protected  State  of  Brunei  [  and  there  is  extant 
an  excellent  chart  of  the  North  Borneo  coast  engraved  in  1763,  with 
printed  directions  about  the  splendid  bays,  where,  besides  many  sorts 
of  timber,  cargoes  might  be  got  of  other  rich  products,  such  as  edible 
birds^nests,  beeswax,  lacka-wood,  dammer,  cloves,  pepper,  camphor, 
and  cinnamon.     The   writer  was  told  by  the  natives  that  at  some 
place  near  Sandakan,  the  capital  of  North  Borneo,  there  was  plenty 
of  fine  gold,  soft  as  wax.     I  find  all  this  in  the  annals  of  Mr.  Dai- 
ry mple  ;  and  in  a  report  of  1839,  by  Lieutenant  Newbold,  on  Malacca 
trade,  all  these  exports,  as  well  as  diamonds,  antimony,  mother-of- 
pearl,  and  tobacco,  appear.     Borneo  was  then  sending  out  gold  dust 
valued  at  £500,000  sterling  every  year,  but  chiefly  from  the  Montrado 
mines,   on  the   Dutch  west  coast,  where,  in   Raffles's  times,  32»000 
Chinese  were  at  work  and  remitting  to  their  families  in  China  abont 
il 53,000  in  fine  gold,     Dalrymple*a  close  researches  were  caused  by 
an  historic  parallel.     Strange  to  soy,  the  territory  of  North   Borneo 
once  belonged  to  the  East  India  Company,     It  was  ceded  in  1763  by 
the  chief  of  the   Sooloo  Islands,   because  when  an  expedition  from 
Madras  captured  Manila  in  that  year  we  freed  him  from  a  Spaniah 
prison-house   and   restored  him  to  his  throne-     This  solemn  treaty 
gives  much  colour  to  the  view  that  without  the  East  India  Company 
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the  State  of  North  Borneo  had  not  been,  since  "  each  new  thing 
strikes  root  into  a  far  fore-time/'  as  Matthew  Arnold  sings. 

Yet  as  in  any  true  picture  there  are  lights  and  shades,  so  in  the 
new  order  of  things  we  find  contrasts  as  well  as  resemblances.  The 
times  were  not  ripe  for  taking  advantage  of  this  old  cession,  though 
the  factors  at  Balambangan  wished  to  migrate  to  Mamda  Bay ;  and 
when  Sir  S.  Baffles  cast  longing  eyes  on  the  rich  and  fertile  coiintiy, 
he  foresaw,  with  a  statesman's  insight,  that  a  commercial  settlement 
would  fail  where  a  territorial  government  might  succeed.  This  last 
the  C!ourt  of  Directors  did  not  want ;  neither  were  their  servants  in 
'  the  far  eastern  islands  fit  for  such  responsibility.  They  had  come  for 
pepper,  not  for  dominion.  Mr.  John  Jesse,  dating  from  Borneo  Proper, 
as  Brunei  was  called  of  old,  tells  the  directors  that,  as  a  return  for 
protecting  this  Sultanate  against  its  pirate  neighbours,  he  had  obtained 
*'  the  exclusive  trade  of  the  pepper,  binding  them  to  oblige  all  their 
dependento  to  make  plantations,"  and  he  goes  on  to  express  the  pious 
opinion  that  by  shutting  out  all  other  buyers  he  would  get  the  pepper 
at  his  own  price.  This  system  was  copied  from  the  Dutch,  who  had 
pressed  it  at  all  cost  of  wars  with  their  English  rivals  and  the  native 
princes.  We  take  an  instance  from  the  amusing  log-book  of  Captain 
John  Saris,  commander  of  the  eighth  voyage  of  our  own  C!ompany. 
Laden  with  the  costly  goods  of  Goromandel,  in  the  year  1612  he 
came 

"  sailing  from  Bengala  to  the  isles 
Of  Ternate  and  Tidore,  whence  merchants  bring 
Their  spicy  drugs." 

These  places  are  the  natural  haunts  of  the  clove,  and  the  tree  that 
yields  nutmeg  and  mace  had  been  brought  from  New  Guinea  to  those 
shores,  which  Saris  found  bristling  with  Dutch  forte  and  guardships. 
Ho  was  soon  descried  dealing  with  the  natives,  and  promptly  boarded 
by  a  Doctor  en  Droit,  who  warned  him  to  leave  ofiE.  The  Duteh  had 
obteined  from  the  king  of  Ternate  what  Mr.  George  Ball,  our  Presi- 
dent in  Java  at  that  time,  styles  a  pretended  contract  for  the  defence 
of  his  countries,  and  for  their  spices  and  for  all  trade  whatsoever.  In 
the  long  run  their  dogged  enmity  drove  the  English  Company  out  of 
the  field,  to  settle  iteelf  more  firmly  on  the  Indian  continent.  Both 
nations  had  begun  by  valiantly  contesting  the  claim  of  Philip  the 
Second  to  sole  lordship  over  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  route  round 
the  Cape.  They  declared  the  high  seas  to  be  marc  liberiati ;  and  as 
good  Protestante  they  scofied  at  Papal  Bulls.  But  in  the  times  of 
the  Tadors  and  Stuarte  the  merchant  adventurers  of  London  and 
Amsterdam  shrank  from  risking  their  capital  in  any  foreign  trade 
without  such  guarantee  of  high  profite  as  monopoly  confers.  The 
first  charter,  granted  by  Elizabeth  to  the  men  who  met  the  Lord 
Mayor  in  the  Founders'  Room,  made  them  freemen  of  a  mere  close 
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City  company,  to  whom,  together  with  th^ir  sons  on  cx)miDg  of  age, 
their  apprentices,  £er%  ants^  and  factors,  was  aesared  the  whole  trade 
**  in  aU  the  islands,  ports,  towns,  and  plaoes  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan/' 
The  exelneion  of  outsiders  lasted  without  much  change  till  well  into 
the  present  century.  Statesmen  like  Baffles,  thoughtful  historians 
like  Crawfurd^  the  Resident  at  Macassar,  marked  the  rapid  rise  of 
Penang  and  Singapore,  and  urged  that  it  was  only  free  private 
trading  which  could  torn  a  small  haven  into  a  great  city.  But  they 
and  even  Brooke  were  in  advance  of  their  time ;  and  the  express 
article  of  the  North  Borneo  Charter  which  forbids  any  general  mono- 
[>Iy  of  trade  would  have  startled  the  East  Indian  directors.  The 
Jomeo  Company  steadily  refrains  from  using  its  power  *'  to  deal  in 
merchandise,"  so  the  private  trader  is  asife  from  Government  competi- 
tioD,  a  liberal  policy  declared  by  Governor  Treacher  at  least  a  dozen 
years  ago,  and  the  very  contrary  of  the  sentiments  expressed  at  the 
India  House  in  the  long  debates  in  1833  about  the  China  trade*  The 
new  departure  avoids  the  jealousy  of  the  great  world  of  commerce, 
which,  both  in  Parliament  and  outside,  harassed  the  Indian  Company 
from  its  birth  till  its  close.  It  is  the  only  means  of  attracting  capital 
to  North  Borneo,  a  fertile  soil,  which,  however,  without  capital  it  ia 
impossible  to  work.  The  area  is  wide^as  large  as  Ireland—and  the 
products  far  too  many  for  any  one  concern.  All  experience  has  proved 
that  a  governing  company  makes  a  bad  trader ;  while  every  Indian 
oflScer  knows  well  that  revenue  from  land  is  the  greatest  asset,  and  by 
giving  inducements  to  private  capital  may  be  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  starting  abreast  of  the 
economics  of  the  present  day,  this  Borneo  Company  has  understood 
the  best  interest  of  the  shareholders.  Penang,  Singapore,  and  Hong- 
kong are  flourishing  results  of  the  system,  so  is  Sarawak  j  and,  in  my 
judgment,  the  real  parallel  is  Barma,  a  province  where  I  served  for 
some  years,  and  which  in  climate,  products,  and  peoples  may  roughly 
compared  to  Borneo.  Burma  is  a  territorial  government, 
rhich  more  than  pays  its  expenses  out  of  land,  forests,  mines,  fisheries, 
customs,  excise,  and  stamps*  The  officials  foster  private  trade ;  the 
State  refrains  from  competing,  and  the  ordinary  boons  of  law  and 
order,  courts  and  security,  bring  vast  capital  into  the  country  from 
India,  Europe,  and  China.  To  this  cause  we  impute  the  ocean-going 
eteamers,  the  river  flotillas,  the  banks  and  warehouses,  the  planting 
and  mining  operations,  besides  other  outward  and  visible  signs  of 
prooperity,  which  catch  the  eye  as  surely  as  the  golden  spires  of  the 
pagodas  rising  high  in  air. 

Undl  recent  times  the  policy  of  the  East  India  Company  was  quite 
the  opposite.  It  was  to  exclude  other  traders  and,  by  means  of  ill- 
paid  factora,  to  earn   large  profits  by  buyiug  and  selling,  under  the 
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favour  and  protection  of  the  native  prince,  Indian  or  Malay.  Tbe 
directors  were  at  times  forced  to  acquire  territory,  as  in  1689  at 
Madras/  when  they  style  themselves  a  sovereign  State  in  India,  and 
explain  their  choice  of  a  Mr.  Higginson  to  be  the  Second  Member  of 
Council  there^  ''  knowing  him  to  be  a  man  of  learning,  and  compe- 
tently  well  read  in  ancient  histories  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  which 
with  a  good  stock  of  natural  parts  only  can  render  a  man  fit  for 
government  and  politicsJ  science,  martial  prudence,  and  other  requi- 
sites for  ruling  over  a  great  city."  Science  was  hardly  necessaiy, 
they  wrote,  ''  when  we  were  in  the  state  of  mere  trading  merchants." 
But  the  view  of  things  taken  in  this  letter  was  exceptional ;  as,  almost 
a  century  later,  and  even  twelve  years  after  the  victory  of  Plassy  had 
made  us  rulers  of  Bengal,  we  find  Governor  Yerelst  complaining  that 
to  act  as  mere  merchants  making  immediate  gain  our  first  principle, 
indi£ferent  to  the  welfare  of  the  millions,  was  *'  highly  injurious  to  our 
national  character,  dangerous  to  the  best-defended  establishment,  and 
absolutely  bordering  on  inhumanity." 

In  India,  as  the  Company  often  argued  in  Parliament,  nearly  every 
place  had  a  Baja  of  its  own ;  the  factories  got  mixed  up  in  their 
quarrels,  and  having  no  safeguarding  frontiers,  were  put  to  great 
expense  of  armies  and  forts.  Whereas  the  North  Borneo  State  is 
bounded  on  two  sides  by  the  sea ;  and  its  landward  neighbours  are 
the  peaceful  Dutch  and  protected  Brunei.  Our  royal  navy  knows  the 
bays  and  rivers,  has  acted  when  required  against  the  pirates,  and  was 
ready  to  help  Mr.  Cowie  in  the  matter  of  Mat  Saleh.  The  inland 
districts  are  under  a  civil  service,  three  sessions  judges,  a  few  resi- 
dents, and  a  dozen  magistrates,  who  use  the  Indian  Penal  Code  and 
laws  of  procedure,  and  also  look  after  the  land  revenue  and  settle- 
ment. Their  varied  work  is  substantially  the  same  as  our  Indian 
Civil  servants  do  in  Burma,  and  of  the  same  character  as  that  done  by 
the  Bengal  civilians  when  Baffles  was  Governor  of  Java,  or  by  the 
Dutch  residents  there  or  in  Borneo  now.  No  greater  contrast  can 
be  drawn  than  between  such  a  set  of  officers  and  the  East  Indian 
Company's  older  servants  in  those  parts.  When  a  trading  voyage 
meant  fighting  with  the  Dutch  or  Portuguese,  and  the  risks  from 
piracy  and  treacherous  princes  were  endless,  the  commander  was  often 
a  man  of  the  stamp  of  Drake  or  Raleigh,  and  sometimes  received  an 
admiral's  commission.  Those  bold  captains  who  did  the  Company's 
business  on  the  great  waters  had  more  to  face  than  tropic  storms  and 
calms.  But  each  well-armed  ship  carried  several  merchants  and 
factors,  who  were  dropped  at  places  like  Acheen  or  Bantam  or  Succa- 
dana,  where  the  commander  could  get  the  Malay  prince  to  let  him 
have  a  dwelling  and  a  warehouse.  These  made  the  factory,  where  the 
main  business  was  to  sell  English  cloth  and  iron,  and  send  home 
cargoes  of  spice,  especially  pepper.     This  commodity  was,  indeed,  the 
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caum  causaiis  of  the  Eoglish  CompaDy,  who  were  roased  to  petition 
Qaeen  Elizabeth  for  a  charter  oa  finding  what  profit  the  Amsterdam 
merchanta  were  making  out  of  their  monopoly,  when  they  put  the 
price  tip  from  three  to  eight  shillbgs  a  ponnd.  For  a  very  long  time 
pepper  and  cloves  made  an  international  question,  and  caused  great 
bloodshed  in  those  dLstant  islands.  Writers  on  commerce  explain 
that  in  old  times  the  luxurious  classes  had  a  wonderful  appetite  for 
spiced  foods  and  drinksj  which  matched  with  fine  linen  and  gorgeous 
apparel,  being  too  costly  for  the  common  people.  Tea  was  little  used, 
coffee  was  then  unknown,  and  tobacco,  which  now  yields  handsome 
profits  in  North  Borneo,  was  banned  by  proclamations  of  that  pedantic 
noodle.  King  James  L  It  was  for  pepper  we  protected  Brunei,  and 
our  presidency  at  Bencoolen  was  founded  on  pepper.  When  Captain 
Saris  was  at  Bantam  he  attended  to  the  weighing  by  the  king's  beam. 
He  *^  appoints  the  merchants  to  hasten  the  milling  thereof,"  and  is  told 
by  a  Chinese  broker,  that  as  the  natives  knew  he  wanted  to  fill  witk 
pepper  they  would  doubtless  raise  the  price.  For  making  good 
bargains  the  London  merchants  needed  sharp  bnainess  men  ;  and  to 
this  desire  I  would  impute  their  resisting  Court  influence,  resolving 
*•  not  to  employ  gentlemen  in  any  place  of  charge,'*  and  petitioning 
the  Virgin  Queen  "  to  be  allowed  to  sort  their  basinesse  with  men  of 
their  own  qualitie^  lest  the  suspicion  of  employment  of  gentlemen 
being  taken  hold  upon  by  the  generalitie,  do  dryve  a  great  number  of 
the  adventarers  to  withdraw  their  contributions,"  Clearly  they  did 
not  mean  to  find  salaries  for  the  **  gangrel  bodies  "  and  '^  ne'er-do- 
weels  "  of  the  titled  classe?.  The  pepper  merchants  were  men  of  a 
humbler  training,  but  full  of  pluck  and  enterprise.  We  very  soon 
find  them,  with  Captain  Larkyn  of  the  Barling^  baying  Bomean 
diamonds,  gold  dust,  and  bezoar  stones,  which  were  offered  them  in 
great  plenty  at  the  ports  of  that  coast,  Succadana,  Sambas,  and 
Banjermassin^  A  jeweller  was  taken  by  two  of  them  to  start  a 
factory  at  Landak ;  but  they  found  themselves  opposed  by  "  a 
thousand  Dyokes  who  live  in  the  rivers,  to  take  off  the  heads  of  all 
they  can  overcome,*'  as  they  do  still  in  North  Borneo,  or  at  least  did 
in  1887,  when  Mr.  Daly,  of  the  Civil  Service,  got  them  to  promise 
some  reform  of  this  restraint  of  trafUc.  The  Queen  of  Suocadana, 
however,  in  1607,  decreed  for  free  trade,  and  opened  her  port* 

Some  of  the  letters  of  this  factory  have  been  preserved.  In  1618 
a  Mr.  George  Cockayne  is  found  longing  for  a  ship  to  take  him  home, 
which  was  never  to  be,  as  the  Chinese  soon  murdered  him.  He 
reveals  his  discontent  and  despair.  The  money  sent  from  Bantam 
was  too  small  a  capital.  The  stock,  made  up  of  cloth,  copper,  iron, 
and  lead,  was  not  enough.  *^  Throagh  that  lewd  and  base  fellow 
Greete  this  factory  hath  been  in  disgrace ;  that  rascal  Collins  has  done 
the  like  '* — which  was  keeping  fake  accounts.     Cockayne  pinned  his 
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faith  on  Mr.  G^rge  Ball,  the  FreBident  at  Bantam.  Bnt  being 
suspected  of  dishonesty,  this  highest  servant  was  sent  home  a  piiaoner, 
thrown  into  the  Compter,  and  brought  before  the  Star  Chamber  to 
make  him  disgorge ;  that  court  fined  him  £2000.  There  are  many 
signs  that  these  commercial  servants  lived  unwisely ;  and  some  of 
them  had  no  capacity  to  understand  the  natives.  Cockayne  sees  tiiat 
the  factory  men  ought  to  know  the  language  of  the  kings — he  styles 
them  beggarly  kings.  The  insolence  of  which  this  phrase  is  a  sign 
led  in  1706  to  the  Banjermassin  factory  being  ruined  and  some  of  the 
merchants  killed  by  the  Sultan  of  that  city.  Historians  are  agreed 
that,  great  as  were  the  profits  of  the  early  voyages,  the  Company's 
endeavours  in  the  Malay  islands  were,  on  the  whole,  beneficial  neither 
to  itself  nor  the  people.  It  is  well,  therefore,  that  the  North  Borneo 
State  has  started  with  other  aims  and  with  another  class  of  men. 

There  are  brokers  on  the  Stock  Exchange  who  used  to  deal  in  East 
India  10^  per  cent.  Stock.  That  high  rate  was  fixed  by  Parliament 
in  1834 ;  the  capital  to  be  redeemed  in  1874  at  £100  for  each  five 
guineas  of  interest.  Whether  the  long  patience  of  the  Borneo  share- 
holders will  meet  with  such  reward  is  a  question  for  the  future. 
Success  will  apparently  depend  upon  two  different  kinds  of  good 
management.  North  Borneo  is  both  a  landed  estate,  to  be  developed 
chiefly  by  private  capital  subscribed  in  the  City  by  persons  interested 
in  planting  and  mining,  and  a  territory  with  a  scanty  population,  for 
whose  good  government  the  Company  is  responsible  to  Crown  and 
Parliament.  Coal  is  mined,  tobacco  last  year  returned  high  profit, 
gold  is  being  sought,  and  the  forest  is  worked  for  timber.  The  railway 
begun  to  connect  Sandakan  with  a  haven  opposite  Labuan  will  open 
up  much  country,  and  it  is  hoped  will  be  as  successful  as  those  in 
Burma  and  the  Straits  Settlements.  The  other  rich  products,  which 
the  old  merchants  noted,  are  valuable  royalties,  and  command  high 
prices*  in  China  and  Europe.  The  clinlate  seems  favourable  for  coffee 
and  tea,  and  doubtless  every  chance  of  gain  will  be  seized  by  the 
hardworking  Chinese,  who  for  centuries  have  overflowed  into  the 
Malay  islands,  and  were  found  at  Brunei  by  the  earliest  navigators,  as 
we  read  in  the  pages  of  the  great  Datch  historian  Yeth.  There  are 
enormous  natural  resources  which  are  slowly  being  exploited  by  capital 
from  London  and  Amsterdam.  What  Alexander  Hare,  the  friend  of 
Baffles^  did  near  Banjermassin  with  his  little  Javan  colony  may  surely 
be  repeated  a  thousandfold  by  a  great  company.  To  quote  the  Dutch 
writer  :  "  Suddenly  we  saw  in  an  unpeopled  district  the  rise  of  villages 
and  the  plantiug  of  coffee  and  pepper  gardens,  and  even  a  ship- 
buildiug  yard  was  started,  where  in  a  short  time  a  flrst-rate  merchant 
vessel  was  built."  Given  a  good  government,  all  this  and  far  more 
should  be  witnessed  in  North  Borneo.  What,  then,  is  the  position  of 
the  Company  as  a  State  ?     Its  frontiers  are  all  that  need  be  wished. 
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Ite  harboura  offer  hospitality  to  the  royal  navy*  Were  occasion  to 
arise,  it  coold  doubtleas  borrow  the  services  of  a  regiment  from  Singa- 
pore  or  India,  and  thus  avoid  heavy  expenses  burdensome  to  a  new 
colony.  As  population  and  wealth  enlarge,  bigger  establishments  are 
inevitable^  but  in  the  meantime  the  taxation  can  be  kept  light,  and 
much  store  of  knowledge  may  be  gathered  about  the  customs  of  the 
tribes.  The  rights  of  the  people  ia  the  land  shotild  be  ascertained  to 
avoid  such  mistakes  of  the  facta  as  Lord  Cornwallis  made  in  Bengal, 
or  Buch  doubtful  reforms  as  Raffles  introduced  into  Java*  It  seema 
the  better  opinion  that  the  Dutch  Governor,  Van  der  Bosch,  was  right 
in  restoring  the  collective  village  system  of  land  ownership  in  place  of 
individual  peasant  proprietorship,  which  we  brought  from  India. 
Questions  are  sure  to  arise  among  the  wilder  tribes  about  their  rights 
in  the  forests  and  wastes,  which  much  interfere  with  State  regulation 
of  timber-growing  areas.  A  tall  tree  falls,  is  hard  to  move,  becomes 
rotteOj  and  is  easily  set  on  fire  by  any  careless  passer-by.  Every  tree 
along  its  length  is  scorched,  and  at  night,  as  he  sees  the  serpentine 
lines  of  fire  blazing  over  the  hills,  the  aggrieved  forest  officer  reflects : 
**  Behold  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth  P*  He  gets  penal 
rules  made  and  seta  the  police  to  work.  As  sentences  moltiply, 
discontent  spreads ;  and  perhaps  a  rising  of  the  wandering  occopantfl 
of  the  jQDgles  gives  a  new  meaning  to  the  holy  text.  Like  the 
beantifnl  birds  of  the  country,  those  commoners  of  air,  or  the  abound- 
ing monkeys,  the  fruits  and  berries  are  their  birthright,  as  John  the 
Baptist  lived  on  locusts  and  wild  honey.  This  is  only  one  instance  of 
the  need  of  caution  as  well  as  foresight.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to 
take  the  safe  middle  line,  recognising  the  uses  to  which  the  people  put 
the  forest,  restraining  the  abuses.  As  wealth  increases  and  the  tribes 
settle  down,  the  directors  will  doubtless  march  with  the  timeSj  to 
humour  the  standing  British  suspicion  of  our  admiQiatration  of  Oriental 
conntries.  State  trials  and  royal  commissions  swallow  up  dividends  ; 
in  the  East  it  is  easy  to  find  men  of  M.  de  Beaurepaire's  stamp  ready 
lo  work  up  any  spite  or  scandal.  The  purity  of  Sir  S.  Eaffles'a 
motives  in  Java  was,  we  remember,  attacked  by  the  general  in  com- 
mand of  onr  troops.  The  massacre  of  Europeans  by  the  Chinese  at 
Sarawak  is  believed  to  have  had  one  cause  in  the  trial  of  Sir  James 
Brooke,  by  order  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  for  inhuman  and  illegal  acts.  In 
both  cases  the  result  was  acqiiittal ;  but  tjie  scars  lasted  for  the  rest 
of  two  noble  lives.  Such  blundering  will  go  on  till  the  end  of  things, 
and  Time,  the  ultimate  judge,  in  pronouncing  the  verdict,  will  repeat ; 
*^  Behold  how  great  a  matter  a  Uttle  fire  kindlath  !  " 

Joss  Jardine. 
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A  WRITER  in  this  Review  last  month  treated  of  the  Irish 
University  Qaestion  chiefly  from  the  religions  point  of  view, 
discnssing  whether  proposed  changes  woald  benefit  or  injure  Pro- 
testantism or  the  Roman  Ghnrch.  It  may  also  be  treated  from  the. 
political  point  of  view,  or  it  may  be  inquired  how  Trinity  Goll^^ 
would  be  affected.  But  I  hope  that  sight  may  not  be  lost  of  the 
interests  of  education  and  of  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  generally. 
Looking  from  the  latter  point  of  view,  I  feel  that  *  the  measure  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Balfour  would  work  evils  infinitely  greater  than  any 
which  he  hopes  to  cure.  Taking  under  his  patronage  a  proposal  made 
a  year  ago  by  Archbishop  Walsh^  he  recommends  the  establishment 
of  three  sectarian  universities,  at  which  it  is  supposed  Protestants 
cannot  complain,  because  two  of  these  universities  are  to  be  Protestant 
and  only  one  Roman  Catholic.  I  will  not  delay  to  explain  how 
the  carrying  out  of  this  scheme  would  inevitably  tend  to  kill  the 
higher  education  in  Ireland,  because  it  does  not  need  much  explana* 
tion  to  show  its  effects  on  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Ireland  has  suffered  severely  from  internal  dissensions,  and  nothing 
could  more  conduce  to  its  prosperity  than  if  its  inhabitants  of  various 
creeds  could  be  early  brought  to  know  and  respect  each  other  through 
working  together  harmoniously  in  common  pursuits.  And  nothing 
more  opposed  to  its  true  interests  could  be  devised  than  a  scheme  for 
ranging  its  inhabitants,  from  an  early  period  of  their  education,  in 
Separate  camps,  regarding  each  other  with  mutual  distrust,  striving  to 
keep  alive  ancient  hatreds,  and  studying  their  national  history  mainly 
in  order  that  it  may  not  be  forgotten  what  wrongs  the  ancestors  of 
each  had  in  former  days  inflicted  on  the  other. 

All  that  can  be  said  is  that,  if  the  scheme  is  carried  out  of  erecting 
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three  temples  to  the  demon  of  religioas  strife,  we  id  Tnnity  College 
will  resist  the  planting  of  on©  of  them  here.  We  made  our  choice  in 
1873  and  do  not  repent  of  it.  Though  ours  waa  originally  a  Protestant 
fonndation,  intended  mainly  for  the  supply  of  clergy  to  the  then 
Established  Charch,  yet  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  we  removed 
sll  religious  restrictions  on  graduation.  I  hare  cause  to  remember 
how  much  beforehand  we  were  with  the  English  nniversities  in  taking 
this  step,  for  my  friend,  the  late  eminent  mathematician  Professor 
Sylvester,  came  over  to  us  for  a  degree  which,  being  a  Jew,  he  could 
not  at  that  time  obtain  in  Cambridge*  The  admission  of  students  of 
other  religions  had  the  necessary  consequence  that  such  students  were 
not  compelled  to  take  part  in  any  religious  observances  of  which  their 
conscience  disapproved.  In  those  days  Homan  Catholics  had  not 
discovered  that  they  incurred  danger  to  their  faith  from  taking 
advantage  of  the  education  offered  them,  and  when  the  judicial  bench 
was  opened  to  them  we  were  for  a  long  time  able  to  boast  that  almost 
all  the  Roman  Catholic  judges  had  been  edacated  at  Trinity  College. 
As  far  as  the  Acts  of  the  Legislature  permitted,  all  honours  and  prizes 
were  thrown  completely  open,  and  through  the  pressure  put  by  Trinity 
College  on  an  unwilling  Ministry,  Parliament,  in  1873,  removed  all 
religious  tests  from  the  election  of  Fellows  and  Scholars.  We  are 
prepared  to  resist  a  change  in  our  present  system.  When  a  vacancy 
in  our  teaching  staff  arises,  we  desire  to  fill  it  with  the  best  man  in 
his  department  that  can  be  had,  and  we  do  not  covet  the  privilege  of 
making  incjuiry  into  the  religious  opinions  of  candidates  so  as  to  gain 
the  power  of  rejecting  the  ablest  man,  if  he  should  be  in  our  opinion 
heterodox.  All  that  we  require  of  any  member  of  our  teaching  staff 
is  that  he  should  not  tamper  with  the  religious  convictions  of  any 
of  his  pupils.  Therefore,  if  there  is  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic  Univer- 
fiity,  balanced  by  two  Protestant  ones,  we  refuse  to  be  one  of  the  two 
Protestant. 

The  Roman  Catholic  University  will  no  doubt  at  its  first  creation 
have  both  its  governing  and  its  teaching  body  predominantly,  if  not 
exclusively,  Roman  Catholic ;  but  provision  will  also  be  demanded 
that,  a3  vacancies  arise,  they  shall  be  so  filled  up  that  the  distinctively 
religions  character  of  the  institution  shall  remain  unaltered.  Trinity 
College,  on  the  other  hand,. has  now  but  few  Roman  Catholics,  simply 
because  their  bishops  have,  since  the  time  that  all  religious  disabilities 
were  removed,  used  every  effort  to  keep  away  from  ns  any  of  their 
flock  whom  they  can  influence,  with  the  curious  result  that  the  number 
of  Roman  Catholic  matriculations  began  to  fall  off  as  soon  as  the 
highest  places  in  the  university  were  thrown  open  to  them.  These 
bishops  now  completely  ignore  all  that  has  been  done  during  the  last 
hundred  years  to  throw  Trinity  College  completely  open ;  but  to  speak 
of  it  as  being  now  as  exclusive  as  it  was  at  its  first  foundation  is  as 
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gross  a  mierepreseDtation  as  if  the  nobles  in  France  were  Bpoken  of 
as  possessing  the  same  privUeges  now  that  they  did  before  1789. 
And  it  is  a  gross  misrepresentation  also  that  they  should  deny  that  a 
door  is  open,  because  they  themselves  stand  in  front  of  it  thmating 
away  every  one  who  desires  to  enter.  But  if  the  ecclesiastioal  autho- 
rities should  think  it  wise  to  adopt  a  diflferent  policy,  Trinity  Ooll^ 
is  completely  open  to  capture  by  them. 

Instruction  in  all  the  older  branches  of  learning  is  given  by  the 
Fellows,  who  are  all  chosen  by  competitive  examination  open  to  all 
without  distinction  of  creed.  A  Fellow,  once  elected^  cannot  be 
removed,  except  for  legally  proved  inefficiency  or  misconduct,  and  he 
rises  in  due  course,  by  seniority,  to  a  place  on  the  governing  body. 
Much  may  be  said  against  the  method  of  choosing  teachers  by  com- 
petitive examination;  but  when  the  candidates  are  all  young  men 
who  have  not  had  time  to  prove  their  ability  by  published  work,  it  is 
not  easy  to  devise  a  better  plan.  It  has  at  least  the  merit  that  it 
offers  no  rewards  for  canvassing  or  puffiug,  and  that  every  one  has 
confidence  in  its  impartiality. 

In  the  newer  subjects,  knowledge  of  which  cannot  be  so  well  tested 
by  examination,  and  where  candidates  are  usually  persons  who  have 
had  other  ways  of  giving  proof  of  their  efficiency,  the  nomination  of 
Professors  is  made  not  by  the  governiog  body,  but  by  an  elected 
council,  representing  Fellows  and  Professors  as  well  as  the  non- 
teaching  members  of  the  senate.  Thus,  though  the  majority  of  our 
teaching  staff  is  at  present  Protestant,  there  is  not  the  least  security 
that  it  will  remain  so,  and  we  are,  as  Mr.  Balfour  has  pointed  out, 
completely  open  to  capture. 

I  am  not  at  all  alarmed  at  this  prospect,  but  not  because  I  think 

it  unlikely  to  be  realised.     I  have  a  higher  opinion  of  the  ability  of 

my  Roman  Catholic  fellow-countrymen  than  seems  to  be  entertained 

by  their  own  bishops.     There  is  no  reason  why  Roman   Catholics 

should  not  have  among  them  as  large  a  proportion  of  men  of  ability 

as  Protestants,  and  they  have  in  the  Jesuits  as  good  instructors  as 

any  in  the  world,  who,  if  they  hav^e  not  hitherto  had  inducement  to 

bring  up  their  cultivation  either  of  classics  or  mathematics  to  the 

very  highest  standard,  are  quite  capable  of  doing  so.     Though  our 

Roman  Catholic  students  are  at  present  jiot  even  one-tenth  of  the 

entire  number  of  our  students,  yet  of  the  twenty-one  Fellows  elected 

since  1873  two  have  been  Roman  Catholic,*  which  is  quite  their  fair 

proportion.     And  when  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  have  either  got 

a  university  completely  under  their  own  control,  or  abandon  hope  or 

getting  one,  there  will  be  no  political   motive  for  pretending  that 

*  Three  more  are  Protestants,  not  members  of  onr  Church.  There  are  two  or  three 
more  whose  religious  views  I  do  not  know,  having  never  thought  it  mj  business  to 
inquire.  In  fact  it  was  only  since  I  began  to  write  this  article  that  I  learned  that 
the  Fellow  we  elected  nine  months  ago  is  a  Presbyterian. 
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Bomau  Catbolics  cannot  get  their  education  here  with  as  little  injnrf 
to  their  faith  as  they  can  do  with  full  ecclesiastical  permission  at 
Oxford.  Instead  of  boycotting  this  place  they  are  likely  then  to  set 
themselves  to  capture  it,  and  have  it  quite  in  their  power  to  do  ao 
more  or  leas  completely ,  • 

But  the  reason  that  we  are  not  alarmed  at  this  prospect  is  that, 
thoQgh  we  object  strongly  to  having  nominees  placed  on  our  teaching 
staff  or  on  our  governing  body  hmtAise  of  their  religion,  yet  if  men 
win  their  way  there  because  they  are  the  most  likely  to  do  useful 
work  for  us  we  gladly  welcome  them.  We  are  no  more  distressed  at 
this  kind  ol  capture  than  onr  cricket  club  was  three  or  four  years 
when  it  was  foand  that  six  or  seven  of  their  first  eleven  were 

>mau  Catholics.  They  fancied  that  it  was  they  who  had  captured 
the  good  cricketers,  and  not  the  good  cricketers  who  had  captured 
them*  But  I  fear  this  was  because  the  young  men  care  more  about 
the  success  of  their  games  than  their  seniors  do  about  the  interests  of 
flcience  and  literature*     Nor  do  we  shrink  from  the  necessary  oon- 

jnence  that  Eoman  Catholics  admitted  on  the  teaching  staff  will 
acquire  the  right  to  sit  on  the  governing  body,  of  which  in 
course  of  time  they  may  even  form  the  majority.  But  my  answer  is 
the  same  as  before.  We  object  to  having  any  person  nominated  on 
the  governing  body  because  of  his  religion ;  for  such  a  person  would 
be  likely,  in  his  rule  of  the  Universityi  to  make  it  his  chief  object  to 
justify  his  position  by  satisfying  the  demauds  of  those  who  had  placed 
him  ill  it.  But  if  he  wins  his  own  way  to  it  by  eminence  in  any 
department  of  our  atndies  he  is  likely  to  be  an  independent  man» 
whose  chief  interests  will  be  in  the  advancement  of  the  studies  by 
which  he  has  gained  distinction.  Thas  it  will  be  understood  what  I 
mean  by  saying  that  Trinity  College  will  not  consent  to  become  Pro- 
testant in  the  sense  that  llr.  Balfour's  new  University  will  be  Roman 
Catholic. 

I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Balfour  will  be  successful  in  finding  hia 
seoond  Protestant  University  in  the  north*  I  have  no  authority  to 
express  the  views  of  Presbyterians ;  but  I  believe  that  the  professors 
of  the  Belfast  college  entirely  sympathise  with  the  views  I  have 
expressed,  and  have  no  desire  to  have  a  denominational  mark  put 
npon  their  institution  either  in  title  or  in  fact.  Possibly  it  may  be 
otherwise  with  the  less  educated  Presbyterians,  who  seem  to  show  an 
increasing  tendency  to  drag  the  question  of  Presbyterian  or  non- 
Presbyterian  into  matters  with  which  religion  has  no  concern.  But, 
however  our  northern  friends  may  love  Presbyterianism,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  they  hate  the  Pope  more,  and  that,  however  agreeable 
to  them  might  be  the  gift  of  a  Presbyterian  University,  they  will 
hesitate  to  accept  it  when  it  is  plainly  oft'ered  them  as  a  bribe  to 
make  no  opposition  to  the  much  bigger  gift  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
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Univeraity.  If  it  is  proposed  to  deal  on  anything  like  equal  terms 
with  the  two,  I  shall  like  to  hear  what  the  Chancellor  of  tihe 
Exchequer  will  say. 

If  the  Belfast  teachiog  staff  desire  any  change,  I  suspect  that  it  is 
not  in  any  denominational  interest  but  in  that  of  unsectarianiBm. 
Belfast  College  may  be  described  as  demi-sectarian.  Its  professors 
have  not  to  subscribe  any  religions  test,  but  they  are  all  Groyemment 
nominees ;  and  the  Government,  however  honestly  desirous  to  choose 
well-qaalified  persons,  is  liable  to  be  inflaenced  in  its  selection  by 
political  and  religious  considerations.  When  it  desires  to  act  most 
fairly,  it  settles  beforehand  what  shall  be  the  proportion  of  religi(ms 
amoDg  the  professors:  a  rule  generally  followed  when  appointments 
are  made  by  a  mixed  Board.  The  result  is  that  in  filling  up  a 
vacancy,  the  question  is  not,  who  is  the  able&t  candidate,  but  what 
religion  is  he  of  ?  It  is  all  alike  whether  the  ablest  man  is  excluded 
because  he  does  not  belong  to  a  favoured  religion,  or  because  too 
many  of  his  religion  are  on  the  staff  already.  On  this  system,  unless 
two  vacancies  occur  together,  an  outgoing  professor  must  always  be 
succeeded  by  one  of  the  same  religion,  else  the  proportion  of  religions 
would  be  disturbed.  I  fancy  that  the  change  that  Belfast  College 
most  desires  is  that  the  teaching  staff  should  have  some  voice  in  the 
selection  of  their  fdllow-workers,  in  order  that  the  choice  may. be 
made  in  the  interests  of  literature  and  science  unbiased  by  extraneous 
considerations.  There  is,  indeed,  another  matter  of  which  the  Qneen's 
College  may  justly  complain,  but  it  will  be  more  conveniently  spoken 
of  under  another  head. 

When  it  is  asked  what  danger  to  their  faith  do  Eoman  Catholics 
incur  by  coming  to  a  university  so  completely  unsectarian  as  ours, 
the  answer  given  is  that  it  is  on  account  of  our  "  atmosphere."  An 
obvious  reply  is  that  the  prelates  could  make  the  atmosphere  as 
Soman  Catholic  as  they  pleased  if  they  allowed  their  people  to  come 
here ;  but  they  have  used  every  effort  to  deter  them ;  and  if  one 
notwithstanding  comes  and  wins  our  prizes,  instead  of  being  honoured 
as  having  done  credit  to  their  teaching,  he  is  frowned  on  as  a  deserter 
who  has  deprived  his  ecclesiastical  superiors  of  a  profitable  grievance. 
What  the  Boman  Catholic  bishops  really  mean  when  they  talk  of  our 
''atmosphere"  is  that  the  general  tone  is  secular,  non -theological, 
consequently  non-Bomanist.  But  when  the  phrase  is  repeated  in 
England  it  is  generally  with  the  adjectives  "bitter,"  "controversial,"  and 
our  students  are  imagined  to  be  Orangemen,  haters  of  the  Pope,  sure 
to  engage  in  disputes  about  religion  with  any  of  his  adherents  whom 
they  come  across.  No  representation  can  be  more  unlike  the  truth. 
Our  undergraduates  are  much  like  other  young  men:  their  chief 
interests  are  in  their  studies  and  their  sports,  and  the  generality  are 
not  addicted  to  meddling  overmuch  with  matters  too  high  for  tiiem. 
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Nor  do  their  eeoiors  set  them  the  example  of  being  too  theologically 
disposed.  Of  the  twenty-one  Fellows  elected  since  1873  only  three 
ha^e  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  the  interest  taken  by  the  reat  in 
theological  qnestiona  varies  within  the  same  limits  that  wonld  be 
found  in  Eogland  in  the  same  number  of  well-educated,  morally 
living  laymen*  It  woald  be  very  wrong  to  describe  them  as  irreli- 
gions,  bat  literature  or  science  is  their  basiness,  and  theology  has  not 
a  large  place  among  their  relaxations* 

That  it  is  possible  for  an  institution  to  be  undenominational  without 
being  irreligious  in  a  discovery  of  Trinity  College  which  our  critics  are 
still  unable  to  understand.  The  only  pretext  they  have  for  denying 
that  we  have  carried  out  with  perfect  loyalty  the  complete  throwing  open 
of  Trinity  College  to  all  denominations  is  that  we  still  have  a  chapel, 
and  that  we  allow  theological  students  the  use  of  lecture-rooms. 
These  were  the  terms  which  we  arranged  with  Mr.  Fawcett  when  we 
were  enabled,  by  his  co-operation,  to  defeat  Mr.  Gladstone's  scheme, 
which  would  have  thrown  all  Irish  education  into  Roman  Catholic 
hands.  We  held  it  to  be  alike  intolerant  to  force  religious  education 
on  those  whose  consciences  object  to  it  and  to  refuse  permission  to 
those  whose  consciences  desire  it.  While  we  were  willing  to  extend 
to  others  any  advantages  which  members  of  our  own  Church  possessed, 
we  did  not  choose  to  deprive  the  latter  of  any  they  were  then  enjoying. 
The  parents  who  send  their  sons  to  lodge  here  do  not  wish  them  to 
live  without  religion.  By  leaving  it  out  we  should  not  be  better 
thought  of  by  our  Haman  Catholic  neighbours,  whose  objection  to  the 
Queen's  Colleges  was  not  that  they  were  Protestant,  but  that  they 
were  godless.  I  do  not  see  why  the  family  prayers  in  which  we  join 
should  give  offence  to  those  whose  attendance  is  not  compelled ;  for  I 
do  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Morley  himself  would  object  to  sleep  in  a 
konae  where  it  was  the  custom  to  have  family  prayer,  provided  that 
he  were  not  required  to  be  present. 

There  is  a  commercial  explanation  of  our  reception  of  theological 
students — namely,  that  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  them.  They  are  not  by 
any  means  as  numerous  now  as  before  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Cbnrch,  but  there  are  still  so  many  that  what  they  pay  in  fees  exceeds 
what  is  paid  to  the  Divinity  Professor.  In  fact,  we  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland  difler  both  from  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Noncon- 
formiate  in  disliking  any  wide  separation  between  clerical  and  lay 
education.  It  was  originally  intended  to  have  a  lay  college  at 
Maynooth ;  but  the  bishops  put  it  away,  dreading  its  secularising 
effect  on  their  divinity  students ;  and  the  Nonconformists,  too,  favour 
much  the  system  of  separate  education  of  their  clergy  in  theological 
colleges.  In  the  Church  of  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be 
thought  an  evil  if  there  were  any  great  rift  between  clergy  and  laity, 
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and  80  it  is  preferred  that  the  clerical  and  lay  stadentB  should  receive 
their  education  in  company,  the  former  aiming  at  no  lower  standard 
of  education  than  the  latter ;  and,  accordingly,  the  divinity  stadenta 
are  well  represented  both  in  the  honour  schools  and  in  the  athletic 
dubs.  In  my  opinion  this  mixture  of  clerical  and  lay  students  is 
good  for  both.  It  is  good  that  the  general  tone  of  a  coU^^  society 
should  be  such  that  a  clergyman  should  have  no  cause  for  shame  when 
he  remembers  the  conversations  in  which  he  took  part  in  his  under- 
graduate days;  and  it  is  good  also  that  he  should  have  cause 
afterwards  to  count  as  a  valuable  part  of  his  education  that  he  learned 
here  from  contact  with  young  men  intended  for  lay  professiona, 
including  some  of  a  different  religion  from  himself. 

I  must  add  that  the  Divinity  Professors  have  no  share  in  the 
government  of  the  college.  I  have  the  best  reason  for  knowing  this^ 
because  when  I  was  pressed  to  accept  the  Divinity  Professorship  I 
felt  great  reluctance  at  being  separated  from  the  studies  in  which  I 
had  gained  such  reputation  as  I  had  ;  and  when  I  was  unexpectedly 
made  Provost  I  had  been*  for  more  than  fifty  years  a  resident  graduate 
without  having  more  share  in  the  government  of  the  college  than  any 
undergraduate. 

It  is  important  that  a  divinity  student  should  be  able  to  pursue 
his  secular  and  his  theological  studies  contemporaneously,  and  that  the 
lecture-rooms  in  the  two  departments  should  be  so  near  each  other 
that  time  should  not  be  wasted  in  going  from  one  to  the  other. 

It  is  so  much  for  the  financial  benefit  of  Trinity  College  that  the 
divinity  students  should  get  their  education  here  that  I  have  com* 
forted  some  of  my  clerical  fidends,  who  have  felt  alarm  at  the  probable 
admission  of  Roman  Catholics  into  our  governing  body,  by  assuring 
them  that,  even  if  they  were  all  Roman  Catholics,  they  would  find  it 
to  be  for  the  interests  of  Trinity  College  to  keep  up  a  divinity  school 
in  which  the  Church  of  Ireland  could  have  confidence.  And  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that,  other  denominations  need  dread  no  repulse  if 
they  should  come  to  share  the  views  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  of  the 
advantage  that  their  clerical  students  would  gain  from  taking  advantage 
of  the  mixed  education  given  here. 

It  will  appear  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  demand  for  a 
university  permanently  stamped  as  the  possession  of  one  religious 
denomination  is  one  that  cannot  be  made  on  the  grounds  of  religious 
equality ;  for  at  present  no  religious  denomination  has  such  a  posses- 
sion, nor  does  any  but  the  Roman  Catholic  want  to  have  it.  The 
solution  of  having  three  denominational  universities  was  proposed  in 
1873  and  rejected,  because  the  funds  available  for  educational  purposes 
were  not  then  enough  to  bear  division.  The  choice  was  between 
having  one  well-equipped  university  open  on  equal  terms  to  men  of 
all  religions,  or  three,  all  struggling  with  insufficient  means,  unable 
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to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  advancing  knowledge,  and  bidding 
against  each  pther  for  papUs.  And  fiuccess  in  that  competition  would 
not  be  obtained  by  that  which  gave  the  highest  education  j  for  no 
mannfacturer  thrives  who  makes  a  better  and  more  expensive  article 
than  the  bnlk  of  his  customers  want.  Ireland  is  a  poor  cotintry,  in 
which  there  are  not  many  with  enough  of  wealth  and  leisure  to 
coltivate  knowledge  for  its  own  sake^  and  consequently  there  are  few 
here  who  go  to  a  university  either  for  fashion's  sake  or  in  the  hope 
of  being  made  eminent  classical  scholars  or  great  discoverers  in 
science.  In  this  trade  what  is  wanted  by  the  bulk  of  the  customers 
is  qnaliiication  for  the  learned  professions  or  for  places  in  the  Civil 
Service,  and  they  will  go  where  these  are  given  on  the  cheapest 
terms  and  can  be  had  with  the  shortest  period  of  study.  In  a  com- 
mercial competition  the  lower  education  inevitably  kills  the  higher. 
A  publisher  might  find  it  a  good  specalation  to  bring  out  a  new 
spelling-book,  or  an  elementary  book  on  arithmetic^  but  a  very  bad 
one  to  publish  a  treatise  on  elliptic  functions.  It  is  only  the  higher 
education  that  has  much  need  to  be  helped  by  endowments  or  State 
grants.  Yet  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  one  is  fully 
competent  to  give  the  lower  education  who  has  not  himself  received 
the  higher.  Consequently  the  result  of  the  multiplication  of  schools 
would  be  the  killing  of  the  higher  education  by  which  a  man  of  ability 
could  not  make  a  livelihood,  or  at  least  could  not  hope  to  marry,  and 
Ireland  would  become,  as  Dr.  Johnson  described  the  Scotland  of  his 
day,  a  place  where  every  one  had  a  mouthful  of  learning  and  nobody 
had  a  bellyful. 

All  that  I  have  hitherto  said,  however,  may  be  overruled  by  con- 
siderations of  political  necessity.  A  saying  is  attributed  to  Mr.  John 
Morley  that  in  politics  we  have  always  got  to  do  the  second- best 
thing.  I  cannot  well  call  the  establishment  of  a  sectarian  university 
in  Ireland  the  second  best  thing,  for,  to  speak  honestly,  I  do  not 
count  it  a  good  thing  at  all  And,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn  the  opinions  of  those  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  who  have 
received  a  university  education  themselves,  or  who  desire  it  for  their 
sons  (and  I  know  many  of  them),  they  agree  with  me  in  preferring 
united  education.  But  in  this,  as  in  other  countries,  the  cultured  few 
are  a  minority.  The  majority  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics  belong  to 
ihoee  social  classes  who  have  not  thought  a  university  education 
within  the  range  of  their  ambition  for  their  children,  and  they  only 
desire  to  know  what  system  of  university  education  is  approved  by 
their  prelates.  The  prelates  will  not  willingly  accept  any  system  in 
which  any  one  can  be  placed  on  the  teaching  staff  or  on  the  governing 
body  who  has  not  their  approbation^  or  shall  be  allowed  to  continue 
on  either  after  he  has  ceased  to  receive  it.  As  far  as  voting  |X)wer  is 
concerned^  the  cultured  few  are  in  a  hopeless  minority,  and  conse- 
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qnently  have  small  inflaence  in  Parliament.  So  it  is  qnite  poBsible 
that  a  Ministry  may  consider  that  on  the  grounds  of  political 
expediency  the  establishment  of  a  Roman  Catholic  UniverBity  is  the 
best  thing  to  be  done. 

It  must  not  be  concealed  that  what  is  now  asked  for  is  a  complete 
reversal  of  the  principles  on  which  English  statesmen  were  agreed  in 
1869.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  then  proclaimed  the  principle  of  State 
neutrality  on  religions  questions,  it  was  suspected  that  he  gained  the 
support  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics  because  they  intended  to  make  the 
doctrine  of  religious  equality  only  a  step  towards  placing  their  own 
Church  in  the  position  of  pre-eminence  from  which  the  reformed 
Church  was  then  deposed.  And  this  has  certainly  proved  to  be  the 
case  as  far  as  university  education  is  concerned.  What  is  now 
demanded  is  a  State-endowed  university,  which,  though  opening  its 
doors  to  all,  shall  jealously  guard  its  highest  prizes  and  its  govern- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  one  religion.  This  was  exactly  the  position 
which  Trinity  College  held  before  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church,  but  which  Parliament  in  1873  pronounced  improper  to  be 
occupied  by  the  adherents  of  any  one  creed. 

When  we  decided,  then,  to  consent  to  a  change  which  permitted 
that  our  teaching  staff  and  our  governing  body  might  become  lai*gely 
Roman  Catholic,  many  of  our  co-religionists  thought  our  concession 
shocking  and  dangerous,  and  would  have  greatly  preferred  if  English 
statesmen  had  then  been  in  the  same  mind  as  many  of  them  are  now, 
and  had  left  Trinity  College  its  exclusive  privileges,  but  balanced 
by  a  grant  of  the  like  to  other  denominations.  But  it  is  somewhat 
disheartening  when  these  statesmen  tell  us  now,  *'We  are  sorry 
that  you  shared  the  views  we  held  in  1873  as  to  the  advantages  of 
united  education  ;  but,  having  committed  that  blunder,  you  must  now 
make  the  best  of  it,  and  we  shall  found  the  other  sectarian  universities 
all  the  same."  Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  that  one  who  has  embarked 
on  a  wrong  course  acts  more  wisely  in  altering  it  than  in  unduly 
persisting  in  it ;  but  certainly  the  vacillations  of  English  statesman- 
ship caused  by  the  vicissitudes  of  parties  make  it  hard  for  any  one  to 
be  confident  that  he  does  wisely  in  acting  on  the  lines  prescribed 
by  one  English  Parliament,  for  he  runs  the  risk  of  being  penalised  for 
so  doing  by  the  next. 

I  do  not  count  as  at  all  discreditable  the  vacillations  of  Parliament 
in  its  dealings  with  Ireland.  They  generally  have  taken  place  when 
Englishmen's  instinctive  belief  that  what  has  been  good  for  their 
country  must  be  good  for  every  country  under  heaven  receives  a 
shock  on  its  being  found  that  some  powerful  medicine  which  in 
England  has  been  taken  without  injury,  or  even  with  advantage,  has 
appeared  to  be  too  strong  for  the  Irish  constitution.  In  the  course  of 
the  disputes  about  united  primary  education  in  Ireland,  the  history 
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Beemed  to  me  to  be  that  of  a  narse  giving  a  prescribed  medicine  to  a 
fractioiia  child.  The  child  Bcreams  and  resists,  the  ntirse  perseveres^ 
the  fever  rises :  in  the  coarse  of  the  struggle  great  part  of  the 
medicine  is  spilt,  and  at  last  the  child  allows  the  glass  to  be  placed 
to  itB  lipfl  when  nothing  dtsta^tefal  is  left  in  it.  The  over-con> 
ecientioiia  nurse  is  sncoeeded  by  an  indulgent  one,  whose  doctrine  if, 
**  Give  the  child  everything  it  cries  for.  It  is  true  the  physician  says 
it  will  do  it  barm,  and  I  am  much  of  the  same  opinion  myself ;  bat 
battling  with  the  child  will  do  it  more  harm  than  yielding/'  It  is  to 
be  hoped  this  doctrine  is  true,  and  it  is  certainly  comfortable — for  the 
nurse* 

It  doea  certainly  seem  unreasonable  that  Irish  Roman  Catholics 
declare  that  their  conscience  forbids  them  to  send  their  sons  to  a 
univeisity  which  is  willing  to  give  any  facilities  that  may  be  asked 
for  their  religious  instruction  in  their  own  creed,  and  any  desired 
security  against  interference  with  their  beliefs.  And  when  they  can 
give  no  better  reasons  for  their  refusal  than  that  their  bishops  will 
not  let  them,  and  still  complain  that  they  have  no  university  accessible 
to  them,  it  is  nataral  to  say  that  they  either  have  no  grievance  or 
that  it  is  A  self-inflicted  one.  But  a  statesman  cannot  easily  get 
over  the  fact  that,  whether  for  reason  good  or  not,  they  do  refuse  to 
send  their  sons  ;  and  he  must  feel  as  a  gentleman  in  India  would  feel 
if,  as  we  are  told  sometimes  happens^  a  fakir  should  plant  himself  at 
his  door,  and  threaten  to  starve  himself  to  death  if  his  requests  are 
not  complied  with.  Again,  one  who  owns  that  if  there  is  a  grievance 
it  ought  to  be  remedied,  but  can  himself  see  none  that  calls  for  any 
redress,  finds  it  hard  to  answer  the  argument,  **  Mr.  Balfour  says 
there  is  a  grievance,  and  Mr.  Balfour  is  an  honourable  man."  We 
need  not  wonder,  then,  at  the  re-opening  of  the  question.  Is  there 
any  real  objection  to  the  State  endowing  a  Roman  Catholic  Uoi- 
veraity  ?  We  in  Trinity  College,  at  least,  can  answer  that  ques- 
tion very  dispaesionately,  for  the  bishops'  boycott  has  left  us  but 
few  pupils  of  their  creed  to  lose,  and  those  who  have  come  to  us  in 
spite  of  ecclesiastical  prohibition  might  come  to  us  still,  even  in  spite 
of  the  tightening  of  the  screw,  if  they  had  the  choice  of  going  to  tho 
new  university.  It  is  likely  that  they  would,  for  a  sectarian  uni- 
versity cannot  in  the  long  run  compete  successfully  with  an  open  one 
in  giving  the  highest  education.  One  which  always  looks  for  the 
best  man  will,  on  the  whole^  have  a  better  staff  than  one  which 
considers  that  *'  good  enough  '*  will  do,  if  of  the  right  religion.  But 
though  I  think  that  a  Roman  Catholic  University  could  not  give  the 
very  highest  education,  I  own  it  could  give  to  many  education  higher 
than  what  they  are  now  receiving ;  and,  being  neither  a  doctrinaire 
nor  a  bigot^  I  do  not  grudge  a  b3nefit  to  any  one  merely  because  he 
is  not  of  my  religion. 
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For  the  reasons  stated  I  feel  little  alarm  at  the  establishment  of  aa 
avowedly  Boman  Catholic  University,  and  I  leave  it  to  politicians  to 
discuss  whether  this  woald  be  a  wise  employment  of  public  money ; 
but  I  consider  that  very  great  mischief  would  be  done  by  the  creation 
of  an  institution  actually  Boman  Catholic,  but,  under  a  pretence  of 
being  undenominational,  enabled  out  of  public  funds  to  attract 
Protestants  to  it.  I  would  ask  that  there  should  be  no  shams,  and 
that  whatever  statesmen  may  do  they  should  do  with  their  eyes  open. 

I  think  it  a  golden  rule  for  one  who  is  asked  to  do  something  he 
does  not  like  to  do,  to  make  up  his  mind  one  way  or  the  other.  If 
he  cannot  conquer  his  repugnance,  let  him  boldly  refuse ;  if  he  thinks 
it  better  to  yield  and  do  what  he  is  asked,  let  him  do  it  with  a  good 
grace.  It  is  the  breach  of  this  rule  that  has  caused  the  ill-success  of 
most  English  concessions  to  Boman  Catholic  demands  in  Ireland. 
Instead  of  giving  what  is  asked,  something  else  is  given  which  it  is 
hoped  will  answer  as  well ;  the  gift  is  clogged  with  restrictions ;  or 
some  provision  is  made  to  disguise  what  is  beiug  done  so  that  Euglish 
Nonconformists  may  be  enabled  to  pretend  that  they  do  not  see  it.  If 
medicine  administered  in  this  way  has  not  the  desired  effect,  the  fault 
generally  lies  in  the  ingredients  with  which  the  pill  has  been  coated 
in  order  that  it  should  be  more  easily  swallowed  in  Parliament.  It  is 
amusing  to  find  how  successfully  in  politics  the  old  Eton  tradition  of 
"  shirkiug  "  is  carried  oat,  according  to  which  a  master  was  never  to 
see  a  boy  out  of  boubds  however  close  he  might  be,  provided  there  was 
enough  of  respect  for  authority  to  make  at  least  some  decent  show  of 
concealment. 

It  may  be  said  in  general  that  a  gift  clogged  with  restrictions 
elicits  no  gratitude  and  gives  no  final  settlement  of  a  question.  If 
the  restrictions  cause  inconvenience  there  is  an  immediate  cry  for  their 
removal ;  if  they  do  not,  the  same  cry  arises  a  little  later  and  is 
unanimously  yielded  to,  since  the  restrictions  are  on  the  one  side  felt 
as  affironting,  and  on  the  other  are  seen  to  be  worthless.  As  to  the 
permanence  of  such  restrictions  I  may  call  to  mind  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Home  Bule  Bill  forbad  the  Irish  Parliament  to  found  a  Boman 
Catholic  University.  In  a  very  few  years  the  proposal  to  do  so  is 
made  by  the  leader  of  the  Imperial  House  of  Commons.  Who  can 
imagine  that  an  English  Parliament  would  quarrel  with  an  Irish 
Parliament  for  wishing  to  do  the  same  thing  with  its  own  money  ? 

As  for  nugatory  restrictions  there  are  specimens  enough  in  connection 
with  the  present  proposal ;  for  example  (1)  Mr.  Morley's  first  condition 
for  assenting  to  the  establishment  of  a  Boman  Catholic  University  is, 
"There  shall  be  no  test  as  to  any  chair,  excepting  of  coorse  a 
theological  chair.''  That  is  to  say,  you  give  the  election  to  a  body 
which  you  take  care  shall  be  thoroughly  Boman  Catholic ;  you  give 
the  electors  entire  leave  to  be  influenced  by  religious  considerations  in 
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their  ohoiod ;  yoa  know  perfectly  well  that  they  will  elect  no  on©  who 
is  not  of  their  own  religion,  unless  it  is  quite  impoBsible  to  find  a  com- 
petent person  within  it ;  and  yon  think  it  important  to  stipulate  that 
the  electors  bhall  not  nse  a  religions  test  in  order  to  find  whether 
a  candidate  is  a  Roman  Catholic  or  not.  Many  are  apprehensive  that 
the  new  Coonty  Councils  will  make  it  their  practical  rule,  **No 
Protestant  need  apply  "  ;  but  no  one  imagines  that  they  will  require 
any  one  to  make  a  public  declaration  of  creed.  James  IL  adirocated 
the  abolition  of  religions  teats ;  but  the  abolition  would  not  have  put 
him  under  the  least  obligation  to  give  an  appointment  to  one  not  of 
his  own  religion.  A  statesman  ought  to  make  up  his  mind  whether 
it  is  a  sectarian  or  an  nnsectarian  university  that  he  wishes  to  found; 
bnt  he  cannot  be  respected  if  he  does  the  one  and  pretends  he  is  doing 
the  other. 

(2)  A  second  condition  to  which  importance  has  been  attached  is 
that  there  should  be  a  majority  of  laymen  on  the  governing  body. 
Many  Englishmen  imagine  that  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  layman  is  as 
free  to  oppose  his  archbishop  as  Sir  William  Harcourt  is  to  criticise 
the  acts  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  but  every  Irishman  know^ 
how  ludicrously  untrue  such  a  supposition  is.  I  myself  know  it  when 
Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  of  independent  position  express  to  me 
privately  their  want  of  sympathy  with  the  demand  for  a  denomina- 
tional university,  but  when  I  ask  them  why  they  do  not  express  their 
opinion  pablicly,  they  say,  **  We  cannot  oppose  our  bishops.'*  One  thing 
is  certain,  that  no  anti-episcopal  layman  will  have  any  chance  of  a 
place  on  the  governing  body ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  the  bishops 
are  not  on  it  they  will  have  no  difficulfcyin  finding  laymen  who  will  do 
exactly  what  their  spiritual  advisers  direct  them  to  do,  I  should  have 
thought  it  supremely  unimportant  whether  the  bishops  Eat  on  the 
governing  body  or  not,  if  it  were  not  that  I  remember  that  this  was 
the  rock  that  wrecked  Mr.  GladBtone*s  University  BilL  It  threw  Irish 
education  so  completely  into  Roman  Catholic  hands  that  Manning  is 
Imported  to  have  said  that  the  bishops  in  rejecting  it  must  have  acted 
under  divine  inspiration,  since  no  human  wisdom  could  account  for  their 
conduct'.  At  all  events,  the  qaestion  to  be  decided  is.  whether  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  shall  be  given  what  they  want,  or  something  eke 
which  Parliament  thinks  better  for  them.  Common -sense  would  say, 
If  you  give  a  university  do  not  interfere  in  its  government,  but  let  the 
university  settle  that  for  itself. 

(3)  A  third  proposed  restriction  is  on  the  foundation  of  Professor- 
ships of  Theology  and  some  other  subjects.  Just  imagine  a  Roman 
CaithoUc  University  unable  to  give  degrees  in  theology  for  want  of  a 
professor  to  present  candidates.  Then  it  is  conceded  that  there  may 
be  a  chair  of  theology,  only  it  must  not  be  endowed  out  of  public 
foods.     This  is  a  strange  locking  of  the  stable- door  after  the  horse  has 
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been  stolen.  Why,  there  is  no  divinity  school  so  largely  endowed  out 
of  public  funds  as  that  which  Irish  Boman  Catholics  have  at  Maynooth* 
The  Bill  for  the  disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church  could  not  have 
been  carried  without  Roman  Catholic  support ;  and  in  order  to  obtain 
that  support  it  was  necessary  to  get  over  the  difficulty  that  the 
principles  on  which  that  Bill  was  advocated  demanded  in  conmstency 
the  withdrawal  of  the  annual  public  grant  to  Maynooth.  Mr. 
Gladstone  then,  who  was  never  at  a  loss  for  an  ingenious  distinction^ 
maintained  that,  though  it  was  right  that  each  religious  community 
should  support  its  own  clergy  without  State  aid,  yet  that  this  doctrine 
should  not  be  too  rigidly  applied  to  institutions  for  the  education  of 
the  clergy,  seeing  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  obtain  support  for 
such  institutions  from  voluntary  sources.  Accordingly,  when  he  com- 
muted for  a  lump  sum  the  annual  grant  to  Maynooth,  he  proceeded  on 
quite  different  principles  from  those  he  had  dealt  with  in  the  dis- 
ondowment  of  the  Irish  Church.  To  the  latter  he  granted  no  more 
than  was  necessary  to  provide  that  the  existing  incumbents  should 
enjoy  their  freeholds  for  their  lives.  Though  the  grant  to  Maynooth 
was  little  burdened  with  life  interests  he  gave,  in  commuting  it, 
fourteen  years'  purchase  of  the  whole  annual  grant,  this  compensation 
amounting  to  £390,000.» 

The  odd  £90,000  would  have  more  than  provided  for  all  the  life- 
interests,  and  the  remainiug  £300,000  must  be  regarded  as  a  State 
endowment  of  the  Boman  Catholic  diviuity  school.  Mr.  Oladstone 
promised  to  deal  similarly  with  other  theological  schools,  and  the  Irish 
Church  Act  contained  a  provision  for  a  Presbyterian  divinity  school, 
though  very  much  short  of  what  was  given  to  Boman  Catholics.  And 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  Univereity  Bill  did  contain  a  provision  for  com- 
pensating the  Church  of  Ireland  for  the  loss  of  its  divinity  school, 
though  if  that  Bill  had  ever  lived  to  get  into  committee  there  would 
certainly  have  been  diEcussion  about  the  very  unequal  liberality  with 
which  Maynooth  was  treated  as  codspared  with  Protestant  schools  less 
strongly  represented  in  Parliament. 

The  result  is  that  there  is  clearly  no  difficulty  in  having  a  professor 
of  theology  in  the  proposed  university,  for  the  Maynooth  professor 
could  hold  the  rank  and  discharge  the  duties.  But  his  salary 
would  be  as  much  paid  out  of  public  funds  as  those  of  any  professor 
paid  out  of  the  Crown  endowments  of  Trinity  College,  with  only  the 
difference  that  the  funds  were  designated  to  their  respective  uses,  in 
the  one  case  300  years  ago,  in  the  other  twenty-five. 

With  regard  to  restrictions  proposed  to  be  put  upon  other  professor- 
ships, I  refer  to  what  I  have  said  as  to  the  impolicy  of  clogging  a  gift 

*  Those  who  ocmplain  of  tho  financial  injustice  with  which  England  has  treated 
Ireland  do  not  fail  to  point  ont  that  on  this  occasion  the  Consolidated  Fund  was 
relieved  of  an  annual  charge  of  over  £26«000  bj  the  payment  of  a  luncp  sum  out  of 
purely  Irish  property. 
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with  restrictions  which  deprive  it  of  all  grace  and  of  all  hope  of 
finality.  A  new  nniversity  is  not  wanted  for  Proteatante,  who  have 
already  two  which  they  have  no  objection  to  nee,  and  which  satisfy, 
or  can  be  made  to  satisfy,  all  their  reasonable  requirements.  If  a 
university  is  to  be  established  which  is  to  be  governed  by  Roman 
Catholics  and  of&cered  by  Roman  Catholics,  it  is  for  the  sake  of 
Roman  Catholics  that  it  will  have  been  foundedjaud  limitations  ought 
not  to  be  put  on  its  course  of  studies,  or  on  its  manner  of  conducting 
them^  in  order  to  please  persons  who  are  not  of  that  religion.  With 
respect  to  moral  philosophy,  history,  obstetrics,  or  any  other  subject 
which  comes  directly  or  indirectly  in  contact  with  religion,  we  must 
expect  the  Roman  Catholic  view  to  be  represented  at  a  Roman  Catholic 
University ;  and  those  who  are  not  willing  to  take  that  view  may  be 
expected  to  prefer  to  get  their  education  elsewhere. 

It  will  probably  be  said  that  it  is  not  desired  to  check  Roman 
Catholic  teaching  on  controversial  subjects,  but  only  that  such  teach- 
ing should  be  paid  for,  not  out  of  public  funds,  but  out  of  other  funds 
which  it  is  assumed  will  be  provided.     Then  the  proposed  restriction 

»  demands  no  more  than  this,  that  in  the  accounts  a  s3paration  should 
be  made  between  controversial  and  non-controversial  subjects,  and  the 
money  derived  from  public  sources  should  be  speciGcally  allocated  to 
the  latter.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  that  the  scruples  will  be  Batia£ed 
of  those  who  object  to  grants  for  Roman  Catholic  education. 

I  know  no  better  parallel  to  this  method  of  hoodwinking  over- 
scrupulous consciences  than  the  device  of  the  Quaker  who  was  asked 
to  subscribe  for  the  purchase  of  gunpowder  to  be  used  in  a  war  with 
which  in  his  heart  he  was  in  eympathy.  His  conscience  would  not 
allow  him  to  pay  for  the  purchase  of  warlike  weaponsj  so  he  gave  his 
money  as  for  the  purchase  of  **  floor  or  other  grain/'  Supposing  no 
other  grain  than  flour  had  been  bought  with  his  money,  yet  fighting 
men  want  provisions  as  much  as  weapons,  and  the  supplying  of  the 
one  helps  on  the  war  as  much 'as  the  other,  A  really  honest  man 
would  not  try  to  joggle  with  his  conscience ;  he  would  merely  ask 
himself,  Is  it  right  to  help  on  the  war?  And  if  he  decided  that  it 
waSi  he  would  do  it  without  any  concealment ;  if  it  was  wrong,  he 
could  not  escape  responsibility  by  employing  a  clever  accountant  to 
draw  up  the  report  of  expenditure.  In  like  manner  now  I  hold  that  it 
is  for  Parliament  to  consider  whether  they  can  rightly  give  money  for 
the  establishment  of  a  denominational  university,  and  if  it  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  iP,  and  that  it  is  also  politically  expedient^  let 
the  thing  be  done  openly  and  above  board  j  but  let  it  not  be  imagined 
to  be  possible  to  create  a  denominational-undenominational  university, 
nor  let  one  really  denominational  be  represented  as  undenominational ; 
nor  again  let    an    undenominational    university  be    represented   as 
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denomiaational  merely  because  people  do  not  go  to  it  who  ref  ose  to 
accept  any  edncation  that  is  not  denominational. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  devices  used  to  give  a  noh« 
sectarian  aspect  to  an  avowedly  sectarian  institution,  I  must  not  omit 
to  mention  two  other  of  Mr.  Balfour's  proposed  safeguards  in  granting 
a  Roman  Catholic  University,  which  certidnly  a£ford  an  amusing  illofi^ 
tration  how  phrases  can  be  used  to  disguise  facts  from  those  who  will 
not  take  the  trouble,  or  who  do  not  wish,  to  see  things  as  they  really 
are.  Mr.  Balfour  demands  that  this  Bonum  Catholic  institution  shall 
be  willing  to  receive  Protestant  pupils  and  shall  not  disdain  to  accept 
their  fees,  and  that  such  pupils  shall  be  entitled  to  share  in  compe- 
tition for  any  prizes  that  public  money  may  provide.  Why  the  most 
extreme  of  teachers  does  not  object  to  have  listeners  who  come  not  to 
controvert  but  to  learn.  I  saw  at  the  door  of  a  Unitarian  Chapel  a 
notice,  *'  Strangers  invited ;  eeats  provided  for  them."  The  Superior 
of  a  Jesuit  College  would  not  be  likely  to  refuse  admission  to  a  Pro- 
testant pupil,  especially  not  if  the  State  undertook  to  pay  the  pupil's 
fees,  and  even  to  give  him  a  handsome  bribe  for  coming.  It  seems 
to  me  the  funniest  attitude  for  a  Protestant  to  take  up  to  say,  "  I  will 
object  to  the  foundation  of  a  Boman  Catholic  University,  unless  the 
founders  consent  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  proselytising."  I  shall 
not  give  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  much  credit  for  liberality  if  they 
swallow  Mr.  Balfour's  conditions,  for  even  if  they  do  so  widi  a  wry 
face  it  must  be  with  an  internal  chuckle. 

Some  explanation  must  be  given  of  the  well-sounding  proposal  that 
^'  Fellowships  "  in  the  new  university  shall  be  open  to  men  of  all 
religions  ;  for  the  word  Fellowship  is  susceptible  of  different  meanings. 
With  us  in  Trinity  College  a  Fellowship  is  not  a  prize  but  a  profession, 
to  which  a  man  practically  pledges  his  whole  life ;  a  newly  elected 
Fellow  becomes  at  once  a  member  of  the  teaching  staff,  and  in  due 
course  rises  by  seniority  to  a  place  on  the  governing  body.  It  is  not 
intended  that  those  called  Fellows  in  the  new  university  should  be  in 
any  sense  Fellows  with  those  that  bear  rule ;  a  Fellowship  will  be  no  . 
more  than  a  big  prize  conferring  no  rights  but  that  of  receiving  a 
certain  income  for  a  certain  time.  Now  I  could  quite  understand  a 
Roman  Catholic  institution  employing  its  own  money  for  proselytising 
purposes,  but  that  the  State  should  give  them  funds  for  that  purpose 
is  to  my  mind  an  astounding  proposal. 

I  suppose  security  would  be  promised  that  no  direct  attempt  at 
proselytising  shall  be  made  ;  but  we  must  remember  the  line  taken  by 
the  Boman  Catholic  bishops  when  they  are  asked  why  they  will  not 
allow  their  young  men  to  come  to  Trinity  College.  It  was  certain 
that  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  tamper  with  their  religion,  that 
they  would  not  be  asked  to  learn  anything  or  join  in  any  religious 
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obaenraiiods  of  which  their  conscience  disapproved,  that  all  prizesi 
every  place  and  office,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  would  be  open 
to  them  on  perfectly  equal  terms.  AH  this  is  owned  to  be  true,  and 
if  any  other  security  were  needed  for  the  religious  safety  of  our 
students  the  bishops  had  only  to  state  it ;  but  their  complaint  assumes 
the  intangible  form  that  the  '^atmosphere  *'  of  this  place  is  Frotestantt 
and  that  they  must  ha?e  a  university  with  a  Boman  Catholic  ''  atmos* 
phere."  Some  of  my  Roman  Catholic  friends  feel  the  atmosphere 
which  their  bishops  recommend  to  be  a  little  stifling,  and  for  myself 
I  breathe  more  comfortably  in  a  freer  air ;  and  the  question  which 
Parliament  will  have  to  decide  if,  whether  the  Roman  Catholic  atmos* 
phere  must  be  deemed  so  very  salubrious  that  Protestants  ought  to  be 
given  large  pecuniary  inducements  to  let  their  children  breathe  it. 

Though  Trinity  College  does  not  dread  fair  competition  it  may 
reasonably  object  to  subsidised  competition  ;  for  Protestants  have  not 
the  Bame  reluctance  that  we  are  told  Roman  Catholics  have,  to  allow- 
ing their  eons  who  have  outgrown  the  age  of  childhood  to  have  inter- 
course with  persons  of  other  religious  or  to  receive  instruction  from 
them.  Nevertheless^  I  was  a  little  surprised  when  I  read  a  statement 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Limerick  that  Protestanta  went  for 
instmction  to  the**  Catholic"  University  in  St.  Stephen's  Green.  It 
oocnrred  to  me  that  this  was  not  a  place  in  which  they  would  quite 
of  their  own  choice  have  sought  instruction,  unless  they  had  eome 
inducement  for  doing  so.  Thus  I  was  led  to  inquire  what  the  induce* 
ment  was,  and  the  result  was  that  I  learned  a  good  deal  about  that 
university  which  I  had  not  known  before  and  which  surprised  me  a 
good  deal^  though  perhaps  what  most  deserves  surprise  is  that  I 
should  have  known  so  little  about  an  institution  in  my  own  city. 

What  was  suggested  to  me  as  the  probable  answer  to  the  question 
I  aaked  wa?,  that  the  Protestants  who  go  to  St.  Stephen's  Green  do  so 
becaose  they  are  candidates  for  a  Juuior  Fellowship  in  the  Royal 
University,  in  the  CDmpetition  for  which  several  of  the  *'  Catholic  *' 
University  professors  are  examiners.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is 
the  true  explanation  or  not ;  but  as  this  **  FeHowship  "  just  meana  a 
salary  of  £200  a  year  for  four  years,  the  prospect  of  obtaining  so  big 
a  prize  is  inducement  enough  to  conquer  a  considerable  amount  of 
religious  scruples.  But  what  I  discovered  certainly  is  true  is.  that  the 
Royal  University  in  its  examinations  for  prizes  has  not  adopted  a  rule 
of  ours  which  would  have  been  well  worthy  of  their  imitation.  In 
Trinity  College  we  never  appoiut  any  one  to  take  part  in  conducting 
a  competition  for  prizes  who  has  given  any  competitor  instruction 
which  was  not  equally  open  to  all  the  rest.  We  do  employ  the 
honour  lecturer  of  the  whole  class  aa  one  of  the  Board  of  Examiners ; 
for  thus  a  stimulus  is  given  to  all  the  competitors  to  attend  and  profit 
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by  his  instraotions ;  bat  even  bo  we  join  others  with  him  ia  the 
ezamioation  lest  his  instraction  shoald  too  mach  get  into  ft  special 
groove.  The  Commissioners  of  Intermediate  Edaoation,  of  wh<Hn  I 
am  one,  have  a  like  role  against  employing  as  examiner  one  who  has 
given  private  instraction  to  competing  candidates.  I  have  no  saspicion 
that  where  this  rale  is  not  adopted  examiners  do  not  act  with  honoar- 
able  fairness ;  bat  a  private  teacher  who  is  also  an  examiner  has 
accepted  inconsistent  obligations.  He  does  not  f  alfil  his  daty  to  those 
who  employ  him  to  prepare  them  for  a  particalar  examination  if  they 
have  no  better  chance  of  saccess  than  if  they  had  not  employed  him ; 
and  if  they  have,  he  does  not  do  his  daty  as  examiner  to  those  who 
have  not  employed  him  as  teacher.  Of  coan^,  there  is  no  need  for  a 
rale  if  the  subjects  for  examination  are  well  defined  and  where  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  examiner  do  not  come  into  play,  as,  for  example, 
where  it  has  only  to  be  ascertained  whether  a  candidate  has  read 
certain  prescribed  books,  whether  he  can  aocarately  perform  algebraic 
calcalaiions,  whether  he  can  tarn  oat  a  good  copy  of  Latin  verses. 
Bat  if  the  sabject  is  wide  and  vagne — say  it  is  English  Literatnre  or 
Mental  and  Moral  Science — ^it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
whether  a  candidate  has  learned,  by  attendance  on  his  examiner's 
lectures,  who  the  writers  are  in  whom  his  teacher  feels  most  interest, 
and  with  whom  it  is  most  necessary  that  those  shoald  be  well 
acquainted  who  seek  for  a  favourable  verdict  from  him. 
.  It  would  be  quite  irrelevant  to  discuss  the  rules  of  the  Boyal 
University  if  it  were  not  that  in  considering  why  its  rules  were 
different  from  ours  I  learned  something  about  its  origin  which  startled 
me  a  good  deal.  And  I  daresay  my  readers  also  will  be  startled  when 
they  hear  that  while  they  are  discussing  whether  the  State  can  now 
consistently  make  a  grant  to  a  sectarian  university,  the  Boman 
Catholic  University  College  is  at  present  enjoying  a  State  subvention 
of  five  or  six  thousand  a  year.  That  university  was  started  a  good 
many  years  ago,  and  when  it  is  mentioned  that  Cardinal  Newman  was 
its  first  head,  it  may  well  be  believed  that  it  had  a  very  good  staff  of 
teachers;  but  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  it  was  financially 
successful,  or  that  help  from  the  State  was  not  much  desired.  I 
remember  reading  in  the  Spectator,  perhaps  two  or  three  months  ago, 
of  a  conversation  in  which  Disraeli  was  said  to  have  boasted  that  he 
had  given  this  institution  an  endowment  without  Parliament's  finding 
it  out,  and  that  the  Boman  Catholic  bishops  had  the  ball  now  at  their 
foot  if  they  would  only  kick  it.  I  can  only  write  from  memory,  for 
I  paid  little  attention  at  the  time  to  this  statement,  imagining  either 
that  D'Israeli  had  not  said  what  was  attributed  to  him,  or  that  he 
spoke  of  something  that  he  only  intended  to  do.  It  is  only  now  I 
discover  that  he  had  actually  done  it,  aod  in  such  a  way  as  to  escape 
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the  notice  not  only  of  Parliament  but  of  other  people^  who,  thongh  linng 
in  the  same  city,  take  no  pleasore  in  prying  into  their  neighbofir'a 
coDcerod.     The  process  was  this : 

The  Qaeen*s  Colleges  which  had  been  established  in  Belfast,  Cork, 
and  Gal  way,  and  were  doing  veT7  good  work,  were  in  coDoection  with 
a  UQiYersity  called  the  Qaeen's  University,  through  which  their 
students  got  degrees,  Mr.  D'Israeh'd  Government  abolished  this 
ijaeen's  University,  aad  sobstltated  for  it  what  was  called  the  Royal 
University,  which,  though  in  the  main  an  examining  body,  was  given 
iQCreasad  revenues  and  empowered  to  help  the  education  of  other 
affiliated  colleges  besides  the  Qaeen's  Colleges. 

The  Royal  University  accordingly  established  twenty-nine  Fellow- 
ships, with  a  salary  of  £400  a  year  to  each,  to  be  given  to  professors 
in  affiliated  colleges.  These  Fellowships  were  pretty  evenly  divided 
between  endowed  and  unendowed  colleges:  fourteen  to  the  former 
and  fifteen  to  the  latter.  The  fourteen  were  divided  between  the 
professors  of  the  Qaeen's  Colleges  eEtablished  on  unsectarian  prin- 
ciples ;  but  each  of  these  Fellows  does  not  get  the  whole  £400,  but 
only  a3  much  as  is  necessary  to  make  his  salary  as  Queen's  College 
professor  up  to  that  sum.  Then,  as  now,  it  was  thought  prudent  in 
bestowing  a  gift  to  Roman  Catholics  to  administer  a  sop  t-o  Presby- 
terians; but  the  traditional  proportion  between  bread  and  sack  was 
observed.  One  of  these  fifteen  Fellowships  was  given  to  the  Presby- 
terian College  at  Derry,  the  other  fourteen  to  the  professors  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  University,  As  each  of  the  fifteen  gets  the  full 
£400  a  year,  this  means,  aa  I  said,  a  State  endowment  of  between 
£5000  and  £6000  a  year  for  a  denominational  college,  I  do  not 
grudge  it  to  it ;  nay,  rather,  as  Parliament  has  stretched  its  conscience 
€0  far,  I  think  it  would  bear  further  stretching,  Considering  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  College  can  command  the  services  of  many  able 
men  who  have  taken  vows  of  celibacy  and  poverty,  the  teaching  staff 
ia  probably  adequately  provided  for ;  but  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
might  not  be  given  a  residence  house,  the  inmates  of  which  could  get 
nlegreea  either  at  Trinity  College  or  at  the  Royal  University,  or  if 
Ike  Roman  Catholic  College  thought  it  more  advantageous  to  put  its 
own  label  on  its  own  manufacture,  the  recognition  of  its  degrees  need 
impose  no  additional  charge  on  public  funds.  As  for  gradiation  in 
Trinity  College  nothing  ia  easier,  since  residence  within  the  walls  is 
not  oompnlaory.  The  inmates  of  a  Roman  Catholic  College  would  be 
in  the  same  position  as  I  was  mycelf  when  I  came  up  to  Dublin,  a 
boy  of  fifteen,  and  was  placed  by  my  father  in  the  house  of  a  clergy- 
man, who  also  undertook  to  provide  private  tuition  for  me.  They 
conld  have  at  their  place  of  residence  their  chapel  services  and  such 
religions  or  moral  supervision  as  might  be  thought  desirable ;  they 
<;onld  come  in  to  get  the  instruction  given  in  Trinity  College,  including 
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that  given  to  competitors  for  its  highest  prizes,  ftU  which  would  b» 
open  to  them ;  and  they  would  receive  from  their  Protestant  fellow- 
students  the  same  friendly  reception  that  is  given  to  the  students  of 
their  religion  who  oome  to  us  at  present,  who  being,  for  reasons  that 
can  be  easily  understood,  men  of  more  than  average  ability,  get  rather 
more  than  their  share  of  offices  in  the  voluntary  societies  formed  by 
the  students.  Those  who  desired  a  less  expensive  education  could 
get  a  degree  from  the  Eoyal  University,  but  if  that  universitj  is  to- 
be  continued,  the  Qaeen's  Colleges  ought  to  be  relieved  of  their 
present  grievance,  that  at  any  competition  a  student  from  one  of  them 
has  three  times  as  much  chance  of  being  examined  by  a  lecturer  at 
the  ''  Catholic  "  University  as  by  his  own  lecturer.  Maynooth  would 
continue  to  perform  the  work  done  at  the  Scotch  universities  in 
enabling  the  sons  of  poor  parents  to  enter  the  clerical  profession. 
If,  in  addition,  it  is  desired  that  the  ^'  Catholic  "  College  should  have- 
the  right  of  giving  degrees,  its  University  could  be  made  as  ideally 
'^  Catholic  "  as  Bishop  O'Dwyer  and  Mr.  Dillon  suggest,  including  the 
satis&ction  of  the  former's  desire  that  it  should  be  under  the  special 
patronage  of  the  Pope ;  but  they  could  not  expect  public  money  for 
that  purpose. 

I  own  I  think  that  English  statesmen  have  tried  experiments  enough 
in  Irish  university  making.  First  they  tried  the  Queen's  University ; 
then  they  condemned  that  as  a  failure  and  superseded  it  by  the  Soyid  p 
now  Mr.  Balfbur  condemns  the  work  of  his  predecessors  and  proposes 
to  outdo  them  by  founding  not  one  but  two  brand-new  universities. 
An  Irish  university  ought  to  be  given  at  least  as  long  a  life  as  a- 
French  form  of  government.  Some  such  modest  scheme  as  I  suggest 
would  at  least  have  the  merit  of  cheapness.  There  *are  what  to  my 
mind  are  more  serious  objections  to  Mr.  Balfour's  scheme  for  accentuat- 
iug  religious  animosities  by  the  foundation  of  three  sectarian  uni- 
versities ;  but  I  cannot  help  rebelling  against  the  economic  waste- 
fulness of  a  triplicity  of  universities. 

This  consideration  was  thought  little  worthy  of  attention  when 
Archbishop  Walsh  invented  Mr.  Balfour's  scheme.  Those  were  the 
golden  days  when  the  chief  embarrassment  of  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer  was  how  to  dispose  of  their  surpluses  without  being  forced 
to  the  retrograde  step  of  reducing  the  income-tax.  Now  that  the- 
Government  is  presenting  us  with  a  heavy  bill  for  premiums  of 
insurance  against  war  the  taxpayer  is  likely  to  investigate  accounts^ 
more  narrowly.  It  is  quite  right  that  something  should  be  done  for 
education.  In  former  days  the  Crown  made  liberal  grants  for  the- 
advancement  of  those  branches  of  study  which  were  then  cultivated  ;. 
and  Parliament,  which  is  now  the  guardian  of  the  public  purse,  may 
rightly  be  expected  to  follow  the  example  in  helping  explorers  iik 
fields  of  research  the  importance  of  which  has  only  come  to  be  re-- 
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<x>gnis6d  in  oor  own  day.  The  present  generation  mnst  not  live 
altogether  on  the  bounty  of  the  past.  The  old  endowments  cannot  be 
stretched  to  meet  present  wants  except  by  either  abandoning  the  old 
stadies  or  by  snbdividing  existing  fnnds  among  so  many  that  no 
object  wonld  receive  enough  to  be  able  to  attract  the  services  of  able 
men,  unless  they  happened  to  belong  to  that  minority  who  are 
ammated  by  high  religious  or  scientific  enthusiasms.  There  cannot  be 
a  more  inconvenient  discovery  for  any  who  are  likely  to  have  to  appeal 
to  Parliament  for  additional  encouragement  to  literature  or  science 
than  the  necessity  of  asking  that  every  want  should  be  supplied  three- 
fold>  merely  because  it  is  a  shocking  thing  that  a  Roman  Catholic  should 
be  asked  to  conduct  a  chemical  analysis  side  by  side  with  a  Churchman, 
or  either  of  them  with  a  Presbyterian. 

What  I  have  chiefly  in  view,  when  I  speak  of  future  demands,  is 
what  is  needed  for  the  cultivation  of  physical  science.  This  is  a  depart- 
ment in  which  Trinity  College  took  somewhat  the  lead  of  her  English 
sisters.  This  movement  was  initiated  sixty  years  ago  by  Humphrey 
Lloyd,  then  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  afterwards  Provost. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  foundation  of  the  then  infant  science  of 
magnetism,  and  to  him  we  owe  our  School  of  Engmeering,  established 
in  1841.  Cambridge  followed  our  example  in  1875,  and,  with  her 
greater  resources,  has  been  able  to  work  on  a  larger  scale  than 
we.  We  have  always  been  desirous  to  prooeed  in  the  same  track^ 
and,  on  this  account,  cannot  help  feeling  it  a  wicked  waste  of  publio 
funds  much  needed  for  education,  if  they  should  be  spent  in  directing 
the  energies  of  Irish  young  men  into  wrong  channels.  The  Irish 
people  have  great  aptitude  for  literature,  which  has  much  attraction 
for  them.  Even  those  who  have  themselves  given  no  study  to  it 
would  prefer  to  see  their  sons  gaining  a  less  income  in  one  of  the 
learned  professions,  or  in  the  Civil  Service,  or  by  journalism  than  by 
commerce,  not  to  speak  of  anything  requiring  manual  labour.  As 
things  are  at  present^  I  have  the  best  means  of  knowing  that  sons  of 
very  poor  parents  are  able  to  gratify  this  ambition  if  they  have  brains 
and  energy.  If  they  have  not  these  qualities,  it  is  doing  them  no 
sepvice  to  train  them  for  literary  employment.  And  it  is  doing  the 
country  no  service  to  increase  the  number,  already  too  large,  of  brief- 
less barristers  or  importunate  candidates  for  places  in  the  public 
service.  If  Mr,  Balfoar*s  object  had  been  to  give  Ireland  what  it 
most  wants,  increased  facilities  for  instruction  in  physical  sciencej 
having  placed  one  of  his  universities  in  Belfast  for  Ulster  and  one  in 
Doblio  for  Leinster,  he  would  have  placed  the  third  in  Cork  for 
Munster  and  the  rest  of  Ireland.  Bat  he  has  preferred  to  place  it 
here  at  our  gates,  where,  no  doabt,  it  will  be  more  conveniently  situated 
for  drawing  away  pupils  from  an  unsectarian  institution. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  the  greater  cultivation  of  modem  science  is 
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its  horrible  expeiisiyeness.  In  former  timeB,  in  order  to  fonnd  a  new 
profesflorBhip,  only  one  man's  salary  had  to  be  provided  for,  and  all 
he  needed  in  the  way  of  equipment  was  to  •  be  given  the  range  of  a 
good  library.  Now  every  few  years  there  springs  up  a  new  science, 
which  is  not  content  with  demanding  a  new  professor,  bat  a  special 
laboratory  mast  be  built  for  him,  he  most  have  a  lectnre-room  of  his 
own,  he  must  have  one  or  more  assistants,  and  provision  for  working 
expenses.  All  this  requires  money ;  it  is  not  every  institation  that 
is  rich  enough  to  liquefy  hydrogen.  The  older  universities  fed  the 
strain  put  upon  their  resources  by  these  growing  demands,  while  the 
public,  which  had  thought  them  rich,  cannot  understand  why  provision 
which  had  been  thought  plenteous  in  former  days  should  be  pro- 
nounced insufficient  now.  Cambridge  has  felt  the  strain,  and  has 
made  an  appeal  to  its  graduates,  of  whom  there  are  so  many  wealthy 
that  it  may  be  fairly  hoped  that  this  private  effort  may  be  successful. 
We  also  strive  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  the  times,  but  we 
do  so  with  difficulty,  and  it  will  readily  be  understood  that  our  old 
endowments,  derived  from  Irish  land,  give  us  cause  for  anxiety  as  to 
their  permanence.  The  number  of  our  graduates  whose  circumstances 
would  permit  them  to  give  us  any  substantial  assistance  is  extremely 
small.  The  incomes  of  the  landed  gentry  have  been  much  affected 
by  modern  agrarian  changes,and  though  the  wealth  of  the  mercantile 
plasses  is  increasing,  it  does  not  do  so  as  rapidly  as  in  America,  where 
millionaires  are  already  beginning  to  find  out  that  they  cannot  make 
a  more  honourable  use  of  their  riches  than  in  gifts  to  old  universities 
or  in  the  establishment  of  new  ones.  It  is  the  latter  form  of  gift 
which  of  late  has  had  most  attraction  for  the  British  Parliament. 
It  is  like  a  bride  who  thinks  herself  slighted  if  she  is  denied  the 
luxury  of  a  complete  new  furnishing,  and  is  expected  to  use  anything 
which  had  adorned  her  husband's  house  before  she  came  into  it  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  when  surpluses  again  begin  to  be  troublesome 
Parliament  may  see  the  economic  advantage  of  using  old  plant,  if 
still  in  good  repair,  and  that,  however  liberal  it  may  think  it  wise 
to  be  to  sectarian  institutions,  a  university  is  not  to  be  considered 
wholly  unworthy  of  public  aid  because  it  throws  its  doors  open  freely 
to  all. 

George  Salmon. 
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AS  the  da;  drafts  near  when  the  International  Conferenoe  will 
meet  at  the  Hague  on  the  ia7itation  of  the  Czar  the  qnestton 
becomes  more  urgent,— Do  we  see  any  way  of  turning  it  to  practical 
account?  May  we  hope  to  see  any  resnlfc  of  real  value  issuing  from 
the  delibarations  of  the  representatives  oE  the  civilised  world  ?  From 
the  first  moment  when  the  Czar  startled  Earope  with  his  proposals, 
the  doubt  of  the  possibility  of  their  coming  to  any  good  has  occupied 
the  minds  of  men.  Those  who  never  questioned  the  sincerity  of  the 
Czar  have  still  asked  whether  by  the  natore  of  things  he  was  not 
pursuing  a  dream*  A  most  excellent  end,  they  said,  if  it  could  be 
reached,  bat  whilst  men  are  men,  and  the  passion  of  possession  ia 
strong  and  the  glory  of  conquest  and  the  pride  of  domination  prevail, 
there  must  be  endlessly-recurring  struggles  that  can  be  settled  only 
by  victory  in  arms.  It  may  be  that  these  sad  presages  wiO  verify 
themselves,  although  it  must  be  inBisted  that  in  the  perennial  conflict 
between  Fatalism  and  Faith  we  have  to  mark  In  the  past  advances 
made  and  maintained,  the  sphere  of  battle  reduced,  the  usages  of  war 
subjected  to  laW|  and  the  outbreak  of  hostilLtles  less  incessant.  Even 
now,  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century^  when  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  are  weighed  down  by  military  establishments  more  onerous 
than  have  ever  been  known  before  in  days  of  peace,  we  may  look 
back  upon  the  century^  or  at  least  the  last  eighty  years  of  it,  with 
the  reflection  that  the  wars  in  Europe  during  that  time  have  been 
leas  frequent  than  in  any  corresponding  period  of  preceding  centuries. 
They  have  been  sufficiently  fatal  whilst  they  laated,  but  there  have 
been  comparatively  large  intervals  of  peace.  It  would  seem  as  if  in 
the  tempers  of  men  who  rule  the  world  there  was  less  disposition  to 
draw  the  sword.     Without  over-rating  what  has  been  done^  there  haa 
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been  some  progress,  and  that  progress  should  not  allow  ns  to  be 
hopeless.  Nevertheless,  however  good  the  disposition  of  the  govemara 
of  the  world,  we  cannot  go  to  the  Hague  in  a  sanguine  spirit.  We 
must  be  moderate  in  our  expectations ;  above  all,  we  must  prepare 
ourselves  beforehand,  recognising  as  practical  men  the  truth  that 
nothing  real  can  be  achieved  unless  we  enter  the  Conference  with 
some  more  or  less  clearly  conceived  propositions  leading  to  practical 
conclusions.  Nothing  can  be  reasonably  expected  of  a  congress  of 
plenipotentiaries  prepared  only  to  talk  platitudes  to  one  another. 

The  circular  of  Count  MuraviefiE  expressing  the  ideas  of  the  Czar 
did  contain  practical  euggestions,  or  at  least  suggestions  submitted 
for  practical  diecnesion.  The  first  was  a  possible  reduction  of  the 
armaments  which  weigh  upon  the  world,  or,  if  an  actual  reduction 
oould  not  be  accomplished,  of  an  arrest  of  the  progress  of  arma- 
ments based  upon  some  international  agreement  either  as  to  the 
forces  that  might  be  maintained  or  as  to  the  amount  of  money  that 
might  be  spent  upDu  their  maintenance.  I  confess  that  I  have 
always  seen  great  difficulty  in  the  acceptance  of  any  proposition  of 
this  character.  I  do  not,  indeed,  lay  stress  upon  the  arguments  against 
it  drawn  from  the  experience  of  history.  In  the  cases  so  commonly 
quoted,  when  limits  have  been  put  upon  the  organisation  of  national 
forces  and  such  limits  have  been  secretly  evaded,  or  after  a  brief 
period  openly  disregarded  if  not  repudiated,  the  failure  to  maintain 
the  conventions  prescribing  such  limits  must  be  connected  with  the 
fact  that  such  conventions  have  been  imposed  by  a  conqaeror  on  a 
defeated  enemy,  and  have  not  been  the  expressions  of  true  agree- 
ments. The  limitations  of  the  Prussian  army  after  Jena,  the  pro- 
hibition of  Bussian  ships  in  the  Black  Sea,  are  examples  of  stipulations 
that  never  had  any  moral  force.  The  failure  of  both  was  only  a 
matter  of  time  and  opportunity.  Could  agreements  be  freely  estab* 
lished  between  nations  freely  consentiug  thereto  they  might  endure. 
One  example  deserves  notice.  Of  the  Treaty  of  Qhent  closing  the  war 
of  1812  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  it  was 
agreed  on  both  sides  that  ships  of  war  should  never  be  maintained 
on  the  great  lakes  separating  the  States  from  Canada,  and  despite 
occasional  flutters  of  apprehension  to  the  contrary  the  agreement  has 
remained  sacred  to  this  day.  It  has  even  in  its  effect  gone  further 
than  its  words.  The  long  frontier  running  for  thousands  of  miles 
between  the  Dominion  and  the  Great  Bepublic  is  practically  un- 
fortified. When  we  consider  what  citadels  would  have  been  built> 
what  navies  nursed,  what  thousands  of  conscripts  would  have  been 
maintained  in  arms  had  there  been  reproduced  in  America  the  same 
spirit  of  suspicious  watchfulness  and  international  apprehension  that 
prevails  habitually  in  Europe,  we  cannot  reckon  too  highly  the 
immense  benefit  that  is  conferred  upon  mankind  by  the  covenants  - 
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of  Ghent ;  we  oanoot  lay  tc»o  mucli  etrefis  on  the  importaQce  of  the 
fact  that  those  covenants  have  been  faithfolly  observed.     I  do  not 
say  that  it  wonld  be  easy  to  make  like  agreementiii  or  any  agreementa 
teaching   the  extent  of  national  armaments  between   the  European 
nations,  but  I  d^   argae  that  if  they  could  be  established  we  ought 
not    to    despair    of    their    being    loyally    accepted    and    performed. 
And,   in  regard    of    the   quantity  of   embattled    force    that   can  be 
relatively   maintained,   have   wo  not  some  encouragement  from   the 
action  of  oar  own  Government  as  to  the  possibility  of  an  anderstand- 
ing  ?     Mr,  Goschen'a  most  recent  declaration  touching  our  naval  pro- 
gramme, that  it  had  been  conceived  in  strict  reference  to  the  naval 
projects  of  other  Powers,  and  would  be  reconsidered  if  the  Conference 
of  the   Hague  brought   about   any  agreement  on   the  armaments  ot 
Eorope,  is  a  demonstration  of  our  readiness  to  give  practical  effectn 
to  the  idea  of  an  arrest  or^  indeed,  of  a  reduction  of  armaments.     I 
can  make  no  saggestion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  agreements  that  may 
be  hoped  for,  but  I  may  take  note  in  pas3ing  of  some  propositiona. 
that  have  been  thrown  out  touching  the  naval  armaments  of  Europe 
which  may  be  worth  recordiog* 
■        The  principle  has  been  enunciated  in  France  that  its  navy  should 
be  equal  to  that  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  while  it  has  been  more  or  less- 
clearly  stated  that  our  standard  might  be  recognised  as  one  of  equality 
with  the  joint  forces  of  Russia  and  France.   Whether  these  are  possible 
bases  of  settlement  1  do  not  know,  and  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
some  corresponding  limitation  might  be  asked  for  (especially  by  Bossia)* 
on  the  part  of  Japan  and  of  the  United  States.     It  is  enough  to  point- 
to  these  facts  showing  that  the  problem  must  not  be  at  once  diemissed 
as  hopeless.      I  am  profoundly  conscious  of  its  difUculty  ;  but  if  half 
&-dozen  men^  the  chief  constructors  of  the  leading  navies  of  the  world, 
were  brought  together  in  a  room,  its  solution  might  prove  possible  if 
not  easy. 

I  do  not  enter  upon  an  examination  of  other  suggestions  which 
have  been  made  in  detail  as  to  the  work  of  the  Conference,  because  I 
deaire  to  get  on  as  speedily  as  possible  to  a  consideration  of  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  most  pregnant  principle  of  Count  Muravieff's  circular^ 
which  seems  at  the  same  time  to  offer  a  base  of  practical  action.  The 
revision  and  extension  of  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Convention  and  its. 
application,  with  the  necessary  modification  of  machinery,  to  war  byseaas^ 
well  as  to  war  by  land,  are  evidently  matters  that  could  be  adopted. 
"Whatever  relative  weight  we  may  give  to  these  proposals,  they  are 
not  visionary.  If  they  do  not  tend  to  stop  war,  they  must  modify  its 
methods;  and  I  cannot  attach  serious  weight  to  the  argument  at  which 
history  laughs,  that  the  more  cruel  we  make  war  the  leee  likely  ia  it 
to  break  out  and  the  more  quickly  will  it  cease.  One  word  must, 
however^  be  said  with  respect  to  the  Geneva  Convention,  and  that  ia 
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that' the  observance  of  its  terms,  imperfect  as  it  may  have  been  under 
the  nameroas  difEcuIties  actaal  war  presents,  has  been  a  standing 
illustration  of  the  weight  which  international  agreements  have  in 
restraining  and  shaping  the  conduct  of  actnal  combatants.  The 
necessity  of  paying  respect  to  the  Geneva  Convention  is  sometimeB 
felt  as  a  clog  on  the  free  handling  of  war,  yet  it  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  fairly  recognised  and  observed. 

In  the  concluding  sentences  of  Count  Muravieff's  circular  he 
referred  to  the  hopes  that  might  legitimately  cluster  about  the  Con- 
ference as  a  preparation  for  a  new  century.  In  words  that  went  to 
the  root  of  the  matter  he  sud  the  Conference  ^'  would  converge  in  one 
powerful  focus  the  efforts  of  all  the  States  which  are  sincerely  seeking 
to  make  the  great  conception  of  universal  peace  triumph  over  the 
elements  of  trouble  and  discord  .  .  .  and  would  at  the  same  time 
cement  their  agreement  by  a  corporate  consecration  of  the  principles  of 
equity  and  right,  on  which  rest  the  security  of  States  and  the  welfare 
of  peoples," 

How  can  the  Conference  secure  this  corporate  consecration  of  equity 
and  right  ?  Can  it  by  any  agreements  establish  covenants  tending  to 
peace  ?  Could  it  settle  any  terms  of  submission  under  which,  without 
i^noudciug  the  ultimate  freedom  of  action  of  any  and  every  nation,  it 
cbuld  impose  a  check,  interpose  a  delay,  make  certain  a  precious  interval 
for  the  expression  of  outside  opinion  before  excited  nations  rushed  tO' 
battle  ?  I  recall  the  illustrations  already  given  of  the  way  in  whidi 
international  agreements  have  been  respected  even  in  the  midst  of  the  * 
fury  of  war.  Let  me  refer  to  more  facts  of  the  same  significance. 
The  Declaration  of  Paris  in  1856  abolished  privateering  and  established 
the  rule  ''  free  ships  make  free  goods,**  and,  again,  the  goods  of  neutrals 
not  being  contraband  of  war  are  free  even  in  enemy's  ships ;  but  these 
•declarations  were  accepted  only  among  the  nations  that  were  parties  to 
them,  and  neither  Spain  nor  the  United  States  ever  joined  the  company. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  recent  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain 
4ill  these  principles  were  observed :  the  authority  of  an  agreement  of 
the  rest  of  the  civilised  world,  backed,  no  doubt,  by  a  sense  of  the 
fnass  of  neutral  force  supporting  it^  was  recognised  and  obeyed.  Here 
nations  yielded  to  stipulations  in  which  they  had  never  before  con- 
curred. In  the  Franco-German  War  we  find  covenants  kept  by  the 
belligerents,  although  each  was  in  turn  sorely  tempted  to  break  them. 
The  neutrality  of  Belgium  was  an  article  of  European  law,  and  at  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  between  France  and  Germany  our  Government 
placed  this  neutrality  under  the  more  direct  sanction  of  a  special 
treaty ;  and  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  was,  in  fact,  observed  throughout 
that  struggle.  The  neutrality  of  Switzerland  was  not  exposed  to  the 
same  imminent  hazard,  but  it,  too,  was  threatened,  and  it^  too,  was 
respected.      Bearing  all  these  things  in  mind,  have  we  not  some 
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groaod  for  belief  that  if  volnntarj  agreements  were  establiaheil  among 
nations  at  a  time  of  peace  which  did  not  take  away  the  independent 
rights  of  any  of  them  to  resort  to  arms  under  conditions  which  appeared 
to  compel  such  action,  these  agreements  would  be  respected  even  at 
momenta  when  international  fires  were  barsting  into  flame  ?  Soch 
tempered  covenants  might  not  prevent  war,  but  they  would  not  be 
ntterly  disregarded  the  instant  the  spirit  of  contention  arose.  There 
is  at  least  ground  for  examination  whether  modest  and  practical  pro- 
posals could  not  be  made  that  would  not  snap  on  the  first  strain  o£ 
tension* 

Poring  over  the  course  of  the  past,  I  have  thought  that  plenipo* 
tentiariea  in  conference  might,  pursuing  lines  of  strictly  historical 
development,  do  something  trustworthy  toward  that  corporate  con- 
secration of  equity  and  right  of  which  Count  MoraviefiE  wrote. 

At  Paris,  in  1856,  Lord  Clarendon,  as  the  representati\re  of  this 
country,  obtained  a  unanimous  declaration  from  the  representatives  of 
the  European  Governments  there  met  together  that,  in  the  event  of 
disputes  arising  between  any  two  of  them,  it  was  most  desirable  that 
they  should  invite  the  opinion  of  the  other  Powers  on  their  cause  of 
.quarrel  before  instituting  any  act  of  war :  such  invitation  not  com- 
mitting either  of  the  disputants  to  an  acceptance  of  the  conclusions  of 
the  bystanders,  which  would  be  offered  in  the  spirit  of  friendly 
mediation,  not  as  a  judgment  of  arbitration*  The  declaration  thus 
agreed  upon  was  an  expression  of  pious  opinion,  and  no  more.  Not 
merely  did  it  reeerve  all  freedom  of  action  to  every  Power,  it  did 
not  bind  them  to  invite  the  opinion  of  other  nations.  In  the  treaty 
of  peace  which  concluded  the  negotiations  at  Paris  Lord  Clarendon's 
protocol  wap,  however,  accepted  as  a  mutual  covenant,  but  in  reference 
only  to  quarrels  arising  between  any  one  of  the  European  States  and 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  As  regards  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  European 
Powers  did  singly  bind  themselves  not  to  go  to  war  with  it  without 
previous  conferences  with  the  other  Powers  ;  and  this  covenant  has 
remained  and  been  recognised  as  binding  to  this  day.  The  Concert 
of  Europe  is  founded  upon  it — it  does  not  prevent  war  with  Turkey, 
for  the  Czar  of  Kussia  made  war  upon  Turkey  in  1877,  A  hasty 
reader  may  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  this  war  demonstrated  the 
worthlessness  of  the  agreement  of  1856,  but  in  truth  it  did  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  that  covenant,  and  proves  nothing  as  to  its  value* 
The  war  was  the  issue  of  a  common  quarrel  between  all  the  Earopean 
Powers  and  Turkey,  On  March  31 ,  1877,  the  six  Powers  presented  a 
joint  note  to  the  Sultan  requiring  certain  action  on  his  part,  and 
Kussia  backed  this  up  with  a  threat  of  its  own  in  ca'e  of  non-com* 
pliance.  On  April  1 1  Turkey  refused  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the 
Powers,  and  then  on  April  21  Russia  declared  war.  Turkey  appealed 
to  the  Powers  to  mediate  under  the  agreement  of  185G,  but  the  Powers 
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had  themselves  joined  with  Bassia  in  the  demands  Tarkej  had 
1  iif osed,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  done. 

Do  we  not  see  in  this  retrospect  a  snggestion  as  to  the  step  forward 
that  might  be  taken,  and  an  assnrance  that  if  the  step  were  taken  il 
would  remain  planted  ?  The  pions  opinion  of  1856  might  be  developed 
into  a  covenant — ^not  only  in  relation  to  Turkey,  but  as  a  general  bcmd 
between  all  civilised  nations  in  reference  to  any  dispute  between  any 
pair  or  more  of  them.  It  is  obviously  not  impossible  that  such  an 
agreement  could  be  effected.  What  reason  is  there  for  the  hope  that 
if  effected,  it  might  from  time  to  time  prevent  war  ?  It  could  give 
ii6  final  assurance  on  the  subject,  for  every  Power  reserves  its  liberty 
of  action ;  but  would  it  afford  a  reasonable  chance  of  now  and  then 
saving  the  nations  from  war,  and  substituting  for  its  verdict  the 
acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of  dispassionate  neutrals  ? 

An  agreement  not  to  go  to  war  until  neutrals  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  counsel  would  at  least  save  time,  and  delay  is  a  great  peace- 
maker ;  it  would  also  introduce  the  colder  judgment  of  third  persons, 
and  we  know  how  valuable  this  is  when  the  passions  of  nations  are 
excited  and  reason  driven  away.  But  let  us  turn  to  the  past  and  see 
what  hope  the  retrospect  gives  of  the  efficacy  of  such  an  agreement. 
Barely  twelve  months  ago  the  question  of  war  was  trembling  between 
^he  United  States  and  Spain.  Generous  feeling  had  been  deeply  stirred 
-tn  America  by  the  picture  of  Cuban  sufferings ;  but  Mr.  McKinley  was 
^oing  his  best  to  restrain  an  outbreak,  and  General  Woodford  was 
'incessant  at  Madrid  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  in  peace  all  that  could  be 
won  by  war.  A  Liberal  Ministry  had  oom^  into  officer  in  Spain, 
and,  reversing  the  former  policy,  had  established  a  real  if  imperfect 
autonomy  in  Cuba,  and  was  evidently  ready  to^ve  further  guarantees, 
if  necessary,  of  the  thoroughness  and  permanence  of  the  change.  It 
Hnras  doubtless  conscious  of  the  military  and  naval  weakness  of  Spain, 
'^but^  remembering  also  the  past  glories  of  the  Great  Monarchy,  could 
4iot  suffer  the  humiliation  of  a  mere  surrender  to  force.  It  was  at  this 
juncture,  when  the  President  and  his  Ministry  were  holding  back 
popular  feeling  in  the  States,  and  Sagasta  and  his  colleagues  were 
doing  everything  for  peace  that  popular  feeling  in  Spain  would  allow, 
that  the  deplorable  explosion  of  the  Maine  occurred,  and  Mr.  McKinley, 
Reeling  his  powers  of  control  exhausted,  threw  the  responsibility  of 
jbhe  future  upon  a  Congress  vibrating  with  the  passion  of  a  nation. 
At  such  a  crisis  had  there  been  an  international  obligation  already 
.established  to  which  appeal  could  as  of  authority  be  made,  we  might 
ihave  been  spared — I  think  we  may  say  we  should  have  been  spared — ^the 
immediate  acts  of  war  that  followed,  and  all  that  has  been  brought 
.about  in  the  train  of  its  consequences.  It  has  been  said  that  General 
Woodford  had  felt  morally  certain  of  securing  foil  guarantees  of 
C!uban  liberties,  but  Mr.  McKinley  was  swept  away  and  there 
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notbbg  to  grasp  hold  of  to  save  himself  from  the  Btreogth  of  the 
corrent.  The  necessity  of  listening  to  neatral  voices  might  have  been 
ilia  holdfast.  It  is  no  answer  to  this  argament  to  say  that  there  were 
SQggestioQS  of  intervention  by  neutral  Powers  which  only  provoked 
resentment  in  the  States.  Intervention,  unauthorised  and  uncalled 
for»  on  the  part  of  continental  Governments  was  InteHigibly  resented  as 
a  gratuitous  and  offensive  interference  ;  the  Powers  had  no  mandate 
for  such  an  action,  and  it  assumed  an  authority  over  the  States  the 
citizens  of  the  Republic  could  not  brook,  if  it  did  not  betray  a  protec* 
tion  of  Spain  justifying  suspicion  of  impartiality.  Whatever  move- 
menta  towards  intervention  were  made  in  circumstances  like  these  our 
Government  could  not  join  in  them,  and  the  absence  of  one  Power  was 
fatal.  Had  all  the  Powers,  under  an  international  pact,  been  invited 
into  consultation  and  the  disputants  been  bound  under  the  same  pact 
to  wait  this  consultation  though  not  to  abide  by  its  result,  delay  would 
surely  have  followed,  a  pause,  time  for  the  re-aesertion  of  soberer 
counsels  and  a  suggeatipn  of  conditions  of  settlement  which  both 
parties  could  have  accepted  with  honour.  The  certainty  as  to  what 
might  have  been  we  can  never  have,  but  a  strong  possibility  we  can 
assuredly  predicate,  and  many  will  think  it  is  not  too  sanguine  to  say 
the  possibility  touched  a  probability. 

For  my  own  part  I  confess  to  a  belief  that  if  appeal  could  have 
been  made  last  year  to  an  international  agreement  of  the  civilised 
Powers  the  pe>aceful  progress  of  the  world  might  have  continued 
amnterrQpted*  I  feel  greater  doubt  aa  to  what  might  have  happened 
a  generation  earlier,  though  it  illustrates  the  uncertainty,  and  so  far 
the  hopefulness,  of  international  relations  that  I  find  sober  men 
diinking  the  Franco- German  War  might  have  been  averted,  though  in 
their  judgment  the  American-Spanish  War  was  inevitable.  My  own 
view  leans  the  other  way,  though  I  will  not  say  the  great  fight,  the 
consequences  of  which  have  overhung  Europe  since  1871,  was  as 
necessary  as  a  solar  eclipge.  Count  Bismarck  was  bent  on  war ;  he 
eaw  his  way  to  the  unification  of  Germany  under  the  Hobenzollern 
dynasty  through  war  with  France,  He  did  not  believe  this  unification 
could  otherwise  come  about,  or  if  it  could  there  would  be  no  assurance 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  Prussian  House.  To  him  the  struggle  between 
the  Gaul  and  the  Teuton  was  like  a  battle  which  should  be  the  king 
of  the  herd  which  must  be  periodically  fought  amid  the  wild  cattle 
that  roam  on  fell  or  in  foresf.  He  would  have  laughed  at  the  idea  of 
the  moral  evolution  of  chieflain&hip.  The  mind  and  power  of  Count 
Bismarck  are  facte  no  one  can  neglect  who  would  measure  the  possi- 
bilities of  1870 ;  and  yet  there  are  things  to  be  taken  into  account  on 
the  other  side  that  may  make  men  hesitate  before  pronouncing  abso- 
lute conelosions.  A  diplomatic  struggle  had  arieeui  aggravated  by 
eecret  manc&uvrea  on  the  part  of  Count  Bismarck  ;  but  in  spite  of 
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all  diverse  inflaences,  the  first  dispute  was  settled.  King  Williani 
did  not  want  war  ;  his  interviews  with  Benedetti  at  Ems  had  ended 
amicably;  and  his  telegram  to  his  Chancellor  reduced  the  latter 
momentarily  to  despair.  The  game  was  slipping  ont  of  his  hands, 
and  we  know  by  what  means  he  snatched  it  back  again  and  got  hie 
end.  On  the  other  side,  Louis  Napoleon  was  reluctant  to  precipitate 
war.  The  Emprees  stormed  at  him ;  his  marshals  protested  theb 
eagerness  and  their  confidence  of  victory ;  bat  he  himself,  ill,  worn, 
and  broken,  and  at  heart  a  demagogic  idealist  rather  than  the 
generalissimo  of  a  nation,  would  fain  have  kept  the  peace.  Tb» 
audacity  of  Count  Bismarck  planned  the  manoBuvre  which  set  Paris 
ablaze,  and  sent  France  to  defeat  and  Napoleon  to  dethronement  f 
but  when  the  monarchs  on  both  sides  were  alike  in  deprecating  the- 
battle,  can  we  say  that  Bismarck  must  have  succeeded  even  though 
an  interval  of  time  had  been  necessarily  called  for,  during  which 
the  other  Powers  of  Europe  would  have  been  required  to  bring 
their  good  offices  into  the  field  ?  There  was  no  question  of  territorial 
aggrandisement  requiring  adjudication.  Peace  depended  almost  upon^ 
phrases — upon  the  devising  of  some  formulae  which  could  satisfy  the 
ruffled  tempers  of  the  disputants.  It  would  not  have  been  difficult  for 
friendly  neutrals  to  have  framed  such  terms  of  appeasement,,  and 
having  reference  to  the  temper  of  William  I.  and  Napoleon  m.,  who 
can  say  such  terms  would  have  been  inefiectnal  ?  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  this  hypothetical  intervention  would  not  have  been  that  of  a 
Oreek  chorus,  uncalled  for,  impertinent,  idle ;  it  would  have  occurred 
through  the  operation  of  a  pre-existing  pact,  we  may  say  of  a 
European  law.  I  do  not  pronounce  that  it  would  have  succeeded ;  I 
have  admitted  the  enormous  difficulties  that  would  have  beset  it ;  but 
it  might  have  succeeded  :  it  suggests  a  possibility  worth  trying.  If 
the  experiences  of  1870  do  not  prove  the  certainty  of  success  of  such 
an  agreement,  they  leave  us  with  the  belief  that  the  experiment  is  not 
hopeless — that  it  might  be  efficacious  in  dispelling  the  disputes  of  the 
future. 

It  would  inconveniently  extend  this  paper  if  I  examined  the  cir- 
cumstances that  preceded  the  Crimean  War,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
found  that  that  pitiful  story  would  support  the  conclusions  already 
suggested.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  point  out  that  whatever  might 
be  the  after-effect,  under  the  strain  of  actual  life,  of  an  international 
agreement  not  to  go  to  war  till  neutrals  bad  been  invited  to  offisr 
their  advice,  the  establishment  of  such  an  agreement  would  pre- 
dpitate  no  difficult  or  dangerous  questions.  The  agreement  would  be 
based  upon  the  relations  of  States  as  they  are.  When  the  invitation 
of  the  Czar  was  first  heard  it  provoked  cries  of  resentment  and  alarm 
on  the  part  of  some  and  expressions  of  anxiety  on  the  part  of  others^ 
who   thought    it   must  be  followed    by  a   general    examination  of 
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existing  iitles^ — an  examination  followed  in  its  tarn  by  recognition 
of  their  legal  validity  in  spit©  of  the  remonatrances  of  those  who 
passionately  pleaded  against  their  injaatice.  Had  the  view  thus  taken 
of  the  work  of  the  Conference  been  trne  its  consequences  would 
probably  have  been  such  as  were  apprehended.  The  only  possible 
programme  is  far  more  modest.  The  boundaries  of  States  could  be 
recognised  only  where  their  sofficiency  and  justice  are  universally 
acknowledged — that  is,  both  by  the  peoplea  within  such  confines  and 
by  the  Powers  without.  When  such  rare  conditions  are  found  the 
European  recognition  and  European  guarantee  might  follow,  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  neutralisation  ;  and  another  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Conference  might  be  to  continne  in  this  respect  also  the  coarse  of 
historical  development  by  extending  the  principle  of  nentralisation 
which  already  forms  part  of  European  law.  The  most  remarkable 
example  is  that  of  Switzerland*  Under  the  treaties  which  closed 
the  great  Na])oleonic  wars  its  boundaries  were  marked  out,  its 
neutralisation  placed  under  the  protection  of  Europe^  and  in  the  more 
than  fourscore  years  that  have  since  passed  no  attempt  has  ever 
been  made  to  violate  the  immanity  thus  established.  Switzerland 
enjoys,  indeed,  that  great  safeguard  of  defence  that  lies  in  the  spirit  of 
ft  free  people,  but  a  citizen  army  has  sufficed  to  maintain  her  rights, 
which  have,  indeed,  never  been  seriously  threatened,  Belgium  rests 
in  a  similar  state  of  neutralisation,  and  I  have  poiated  out  that  her 
neutrality  was  respected,  in  spite  of  strong  temptations  to  violate  it, 
during  the  Franco-German  War;  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that 
the  Belgian  Government  have  shown  an  imperfect  confidence  in  the 
protection  thus  secured  by  treaty  and  respected  historically. 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg  is  the  last  territory  neutralised 
nnder  European  protection ;  but  are  there  no  other  States  whose  situa- 
tion might  be  considered  at  the  approaching  Conference  with  a  view 
to  their  nentralisation  ?  The  question  is  a  delicate  one,  for  neutrali- 
sation, instead  of  being  hailed  as  a  privilege,  might  in  some  quarters 
be  rejected  as  an  illustration  of  a  subordinate  position ;  and,  where 
this  jealousy  is  absent/  it  might  be  difficult  to  agree  upon  the 
boundary  which  should  be  acknowledged  at  once  by  the  State  under 
consideration  and  by  its  immediate  neighbours.  Denmark,  for  example, 
would  in  many  ways  seem  apt  for  neutralisation,  but  the  Government 
and  people  of  Denmark  cannot  be  expected  to  acquiesce  in  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  claim  they  assert  nnder  the  Treaty  of  Nikolsberg  to  a 
rectification  of  their  southern  frontier.  But  there  are  cases  to  which 
the  application  of  the  principle  of  neutralisation  is  relatively  easy. 
Immediately  after  the  Czar's  rescript  was  issued,  the  Storthing  of 
Norway  addressed  their  King,  praying  that  he  would  take  steps  to  have 
their  country  neutralised  at  the  Conference.  Whether  Norwegians 
would  resent  the  simultaneous  neutralisation  of  Sweden  and  Norway  I 
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do  not  know,  bnt  if  they  were  content  to  accept  the  privilege  in  this 
fashion,  the  neutralisation  of  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  onght  to  be 
within  the  range  of  practical  politics.  Holland  differs  from  Belginm 
in  the  possession  of  a  large  colonial  empire,  bat  I  do  not  see  in  this 
difference  any  reason  why  it  might  not  have  the  same  status  as  its 
neighbour. 

I  shrink  from  going  further,  yet,  as  expressions  of  merely  personal 
opinion,  I  venture  to  suggest  action  which  may  prove  possible  a 
generation  hence  if  the  policy  of  neutralisation  became  -pBxt  of  the 
European  system^  though  I  recognise  it  as  impossible  to-day.  The 
limits  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  are  so  clearly  and  universally  recog- 
nised, and  so  free  from  suggestion  of  attack,  that  it  might,  mudi 
to  the  well-being  of  the  Spanish  people,  safely  abandon  all  pretension 
of  being  a  military  Power.  I  protest,  as  a  lover  of  Italy,  my  belief 
that  Italy  would  be  really  stronger  if  disarmed^  whilst  the  relief  of 
the  Italian  people  would  be  immense  and  instantaneous ;  and  I  seem 
to  see  some  signs  that  opinion  in  Italy  is  moving  in  this  direction. 
These  are,  perhaps,  rash  speculations,  and  their  expression  uncalled 
for  and  imprudent.  If  a  country  is  to  be  neutralised,  it  must  be  so 
because  its  inhabitants  desire  it  and  the  other  Powers  are  willing  to 
pledge  themselves  thereto.  Beyond  this  it  is  needless  to  go,  but,  in 
canvassing  possible  results  of  the  Conference  at  the  Hague,  this  field 
of  action  could  not  be  over-looked,  and  it  must  be  left  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  Powers  to  enter  upon  it  should  favourable  conditions 
be  presented  wh^i  they  meet  together. 

What  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  Csar's  invitation  to  the  civilised 
Governments  of  the  world  none  can  venture  to  predict.  We  must 
not  limit  its  immediate  possibilities,  still  less  those  after-consequences 
which  may  grow  out  of  the  action  of  this  year ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  may  enter  upon  the  work  of  international  deliberation  with  designs 
too  vast  for  accomplishment,  in  attempting  which  we  may  lose  the 
chance  of  achieving  what  is  practicable.  If  I  have  hinted  at  designs  for 
the  futare,  all  that  I  have  actually  proposed  does,  I  believe,  lie  within 
the  possibilities  of  to-day.  My  suggestions  are  indeed  developments, 
or,  it  might  even  be  said,  continuations  of  the  action  of  the  past. 
Neutralisation  is  a  process  recognised  as  practicable  by  generations 
of  diplomatists.  It  was  largely  adopted  in  the  Congresses  following 
the  great  war ;  it  was  taken  up  again  when  Belgium  became  a  separate 
Power ;  it  was  carried  on  by  the  late  Lord  Derby  in  the  case  of 
Luxembourg.  If  conditions  can  be  found  apt  for  its  extension^  its 
extension  must  deserve  approval.  Nor  can  the  objection  that  it  is 
impracticable  be  raised  against  the  proposal  to  extend  as  a  binding 
covenant  between  civilised  Powers  what  Lord  Clarendon  in  1856  got 
ihem  to  approve  in  principle,  and  to  accept  as  a  covenant  in  relation 
to  disputes  with  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 
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As  far  08  form  and  scope  go,  these  are  practicable  propoations ; 
whether  they  are  in  the  highest  sense  practicable  mnst  depend  upon 
the  spirit  animating  and  inspiring  the  plenipotentiaries  assembled  in 
Congress.  The  Czar's  personal  sincerity  has  worked  itself  free  from 
suspicion ;  we  oarselves  trust  we  are  sincere ;  and  in  snch  high 
deliberations  as  mast  be  awaited  at  the  Hague 'sincerity  begets  sin- 
cerity. The  issue,  then,  may  be  left  to  be  brought  forth  in  the  fulness 
of  time.  If  we  cannot  be  certain  of  its  success,  we  shall  escape  the 
responsibilities  of  failure  if  we  work  for  it  with  singleness  of  purpose 
and  with  a  simple  resolution  to  be  untiring  in  helping  forward  its 
fulfilment. 

Leonakd  Courtney. 
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WHEN  a  sudden  change  apparently  takes  place  in  the  character 
of  a  man  or  a  nation  we  may  be  snre  it  is  not  the  change  that 
is  sndden,  bat  the  revelation.  The  original  and  traditional  character 
of  the  American  Commonwealth  has  been  long  giving  way  to  the 
addon  of  a  variety  of  forces,  some  native  and  some  foreign.  A  vast 
and  heterogeneous  emigration,  which  even  the  digestive  powers  of  the 
Bepnblic  with  its  school  system  has  failed  entirely  to  assimilate ;  a 
'^  mnltimillionairism/'  with  its  bonndless  laxnry,  its  palatial  mansions, 
and  its  matrimonial  alliances  with  the  European  aristocracy ;  the  decay 
of  religion,  which,  thongh  still  the  social  rale,  at  least  in  the  East,  has 
been  losing  its  hold  npon  practical  life ;  the  growing  thirst  for 
pleasure,  largely  for  sensaal  pleasure,  and  for  money  as  the  means ; 
the  intensity  of  commercial  speculation  consequent  on  the  thirst  for 
money ;  a  Yellow  Press,  appealing  not  only  to  the  love  of  sensation 
but  to  immoral  tastes — all  are  factors  in  tlie  change  which  has  been 
going  on  in  the  national  character,  and  causes  of  its  visible  departure 
from  the  old  Washingtonian  and  Jefiersonian  ideal.  Vastly  increased 
intercourse  with  Europe  has  injected  Earopean  ideas  and  aspirations. 
This  burst  of  Imperialism  and  war  fever  appears  to  have  its  source 
partly  in  the  desire  for  a  place  in  the  circle  of  the  great  war  Powers 
of  the  Old  World.  The  United  States,  after  all,  are  colonies.  It 
would  seem  as  though  original  character  and  the  national  individuality 
which  belongs  to  it  could  be  developed  only  from  the  wild  stock.  The 
country  is,  of  course,  much  less  affected  than  the  city,  but  up  to  a 
certain  extent — ^happily  not  beyond— the  city  leads  the  country. 

The  revelation  certainly  has  been  startling.  Qeorge  III.  and  hi» 
Ministers  never  held  language  about  American  rebels  more  imperial 
than  that  which  Americans  are  now  holding  about  the  Filipinos,  a 
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people  fighting  for  their  independence  and  recognised  in  that  character 
by  the  Americans  themselves.  If  the  spirit  which  is  now  dominant 
prevails*  we  may  fold  np  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  blot 
ont  Fourth  of  July  professions  of  sympathy  with  nations  struggling  to 
be  free. 

The  party  of  the  Commonwealth  such  aa  Washington  and  Jefferson 
beqneathed  it,  and  such  as  the  hopes  of  humanity  have  painted  it,  is 
still  fighting  strenuously  and  under  good  leadership  against  the  party 
of  Empire.  It  may  look  for  the  support  of  the  South,  which  wants 
no  more  negroes,  and  of  labour  organisations,  which  like  not  the 
prospect  of  a  large  standing  army,  possibly  available  against  strikers, 
or  of  an  increase  of  industrial  competition.  The  vistas  of  Imperial 
expenditure  which  are  opening  can  hardly  fail  to  put  friends  of 
economy  on  its  side.  Some  think  that  even  now,  if  it  could  fairly 
appeal  to  the  people,  it  would  win  ;  but  for  the  next  eight  months  the 
Preaident,  or  those  in  whose  hands  he  is^  will  be  left  to  work  their 
will.  By  the  end  of  that  time  the  fate  of  the  American  Common- 
wealth may  be  sealed.  The  ball  set  rolling  will  probably  roll  on, 
NataoDal  pride  will  have  been  excited,  and  will  perhaps  be  stimulated 
by  disputes  with  other  Powers.  Military  ambition  will  have  felt  the 
apnr.  Plutocracy  will  recognise  congenial  influences  in  Militarism 
and  Imperialism,  as  well  as  an  antidote  to  the  love  of  eqaality,  in  the 
exercise  of  dominion  over  subject  races*  Politicians  will  find  fresh 
spheres  for  their  activity,  capitalists  new  fields  for  exploitation. 
Nicaragua  may  be  the  next  mark  for  **  Expansionism  ** ;  then  may 
come  the  West  Indies.  A  vista  of  tropical  and  barbarous  annexation 
opens  to  view. 

The  friends  of  the  Commonwealth  have  to  face  a  storm  of  denun^ 
ciation  and  even  threats  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  Imperialist  Press, 
though  among  them  are  men  whose  patriotism  has  been  proved,  not 
only  in  the  political  arena  but  on  the  field  of  battle.  Liberty  of 
opinion,  the  crown  and  safeguard  of  all  liberties,  has  not  yet  thoroughly 
found  its  way  from  its  English  home  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Nor  ia  the  many- headed  despot  more  patient  than  the  one-headed  of 
honest  but  unpalatable  advice. 

Jurists  of  emiuence  contend  that  the  government  of  Dependencies 
is  not  recognised  by  the  Constitution,  Assuredly  it  was  totally 
ftbeent  from  the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  all 
the  inheritors  of  their  aims.  However,  if  the  thing  had  become 
deeirable,  the  Constitution  might  be  changed.  But  the  neceesary 
machinery  appears  to  be  wanting.  British  India  is  an  empire  apart, 
with  a  civil  service  and  an  army  of  its  own ;  its  isolation  from  British 
politics  is  the  guarantee  at  once  of  its  immunity  from  political  jobbery 
And  of  the  immunity  of  the  Imperial  country  from  what  might  other- 
wise be  a  dangerous  contagion.    The  United  States  have  nothing  Uke 
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the  donble  crown,  Constitational  and  Imperial,  of  Great  Britain,  nor 
does  any  arrangement  analogous  to  it  seem  practicable  in  their  case. 
So  long  as  the  government  of  the  Dependencies  is  in  the  hands  of  the. 
West-Pointers,  thongh  it  will  be  one  of  military  force,  not  a  step, 
towards  self-government,  it  is  likely  to  be  honestly  administered  and 
prodactive  of  material  improvement.    Seldom  has  West  Point  swerved 
from  the  path  of  honour.     Bat  presently  will  come  the  politician,  and 
with  him  the  Carpet-bagger  as  the  Carpet-bagger  was  in  the  South. 
Nor  will  there  be  anything  to  prevent  a  new  current  of  corruption, 
from  setting  in  through  the  Dependencies  to  Washington.     To  keep 
the  civil  service  at  home  free  from  jobbery  a  constant  struggle  is  going 
on,  and  the  stone  of  Sisyphus,  heaved  up  the  hill  with  painful  effort, 
appears  to  be  always  on  the  point  of  rolling  back. 

Nor  will  there  be  anything  to  guarantee  the  character  of  the  rulers 
against  the  effects  of  arbitrary  rule  over  an  inferior  race.  ''  It  is  a 
terrible  thing  this  living  among  subject  races,''  was  the  reflection  of 
the  excellent  and  sensible  Lord  Elgin  in  India.  Who  that  was  then 
living  can  forget  the  horrors  of  the  Great  Mutiny,  which  was,  in  fact, 
an  insurrection  of  caste,  or  the  still  greater  horrors  of  the  repression^ 
when  rage  and  panic  blended  their  furies  with  contempt  in  the  breast 
of  the  dominant  race — when  a  British  commander  asked  for  leave  to 
flay  alive,  bum  and  impale,  and  in  England  sentimental  men  of  letters 
were  yelling  for  more  blood  ? 

The  progress  of  *'  Expansion  "  will  entail  a  corresponding  increase  of 
the  standing  army  and  navy,  probably  beyond  any  limit  at  present 
fixed.  In  a  great  navy  there  is  no  political  danger  except  in  so  far 
as  it  may  unduly  stimulate  ambition  and  tempt  to  war.  But  a  grea^ 
standing  army,  especially  if  it  should  be  largely  recruited  from  foreign 
elements,  would  be  a  serious  addition  to  Republican  institutions.  The 
commander  of  a  great  standing  army  at  a  political  crisis  is  master  of 
the  State.  European  nations  hold  their  liberties  at  the  mercy  of  the 
army  chiefs.  Had  Boulanger  or  Zurlinden  been  the  man  for  a  bold 
stroke,  the  French  Republic  might  have  been  overturned.  It  is  hardly 
safe  even  now  from  military  usurpation. 

Freetraders  may  in  one  respect  regard  American  Imperialism  with 
satisfaction.  It  will  render  difficult  the  maintenance  of  Protection. 
A  friend  of  mine  at  Washington,  who  is  a  shrewd  observer,  thinks  that 
Protection  must  fall.  What  Cuba  manifestly  wanted  above  all  things 
was  Freetrade.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  probably  be  shown  that 
even  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain  political  dominion  had  never  brought 
commercial  profit,  and  it  wbuld  probably  take  a  good  many  years  of 
trade  with  semi-barbarous  or  poverty-stricken  populations  to  repay  to 
the  United  States  the  expenses  of  the  war,  of  its  pension  list,  and  of 
the  civil  administration  of  the  Dependencies. 

That  foreign  war  has  produced  concord  at  home  is  a  favourite  ple^ 
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of  Imperialists,  especially  in  the  pulpit.  Never  was  party  strife  more 
bitter  or  abuse  of  opponents  more  rancorous  than  it  is  now.  Between 
the  whites  of  the  North  and  those  of  the  Soath  reconciliation  waa 
already  complete  ;  they  had  celebrated  their  rennion  on  the  field  of 
Gettysburg.  Between  the  whites  of  the  South  and  the  blacks  the 
gulf  of  estrangement  and  mutual  hatred  has  been  growing  wider  all 
the  time,  though  there  were  negro  regiments  serving  with  the  whites 
in  the  field.  The  moral  world  would  be  out  of  joint  if  the  way  to  heal 
our  domestic  maladies  were  by  cutting  our  neighbour*a  throat. 

Jost  as  little  truth  has  been  found  on  this  occasion  in  the  belief 
that  the  mean  passions  are  expelled  by  the  violent  passions  under  the 
excitement  of  war.  Political  corruption  and  commercial  fraud  have 
been  fully  as  prevalent  as  ever,  and  to  them  have  been  added  the 
rogueries  of  army  contractors  with  their  *' embalmed  beef,'  against 
which  an  indignant  country  is  now  in  arms. 

Do  the  Americans  desire  to  take  their  glorious  share  of  '*The 
White  Man's  Burden ''  by  uplifting  a  degraded  and  down-trodden 
race  ?  They  have  a  noble  field  within  their  own  borders,  where  there 
are  nine  millions  of  negroes  about  as  down-trodden  and  degraded  as 
any  race  can  be.  They  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  averting  a  great 
danger  from  their  own  State.  The  relations  between  the  races  at  the 
South  are  worse  than  ever  since  the  bond  of  kindness,  which  in  the 
case  of  domestic  slavery  at  least  was  possible,  perhaps  not  uncommon, 
has  ceased  to  exist.  The  whites  have  practically  nullified  the  Con- 
Stitutional  Amendment  giving  the  political  franchise  to  the  negro, 
who  is  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  white,  and  may  be  reduced  practically 
to  the  condition  of  a  serf*  You  can  hardly  take  up  an  American 
paper  without  reading  an  account  of  the  lynching  of  negroes,  which  is 
often  attended  with  circumstances  of  cruelty  such  as  reveal  the  depth 
of  race  hatred  and  contempt.  No  lyncher,  it  is  believed,  has  yet  been 
punished.  A  negro  having  been  appointed  to  a  petty  postmastership, 
the  whites,  taking  this  as  an  affront,  set  his  house  on  fire,  and  shot 
him|  his  wife,  and  their  infant  child,  as  they  were  trying  to  escape. 
Four  negro  women  the  other  day,  at  a  place  in  Missouri,  on  some 
auepicion  as  to  their  character,  were  flogged  till  their  clothes  were 
Btitnrated  with  blood.  A  Southern  lady,  transported  with  rage  at 
negro  outragee  on  her  sex,  calls  for  a  massacre.  The  negro  ia  not 
morally  eeneitive  and  will  bear  much,  but  there  is  a  devil  in  him,  as 
St.  Domingo  knows.  He  has  already  done  some  acts  ot  vengeance. 
Some  propose  to  solve  the  problem  by  the  deportation  of  the  negroes, 
but  the  deportation  of  nine  millions  would  be  an  arduous  undertaking 
for  the  State. 

For  the  extension  of  the  reign  of  law  there  seems  to  be  also  a  fair 
field  at  home*  The  last  census  gives  7351  homicides,  mainly,  of 
course,  in  Southern  or  especially  lawless  States.     In  Tennessee  they 
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flatter  themselyea  that  they  have  at  last  pat  down  white  capping ;  bat| 
before  the  repression,  what  had  taken  phice  ?  I  qaote  from  an 
American  jonmal : 

''These  regulators  [the  Whitecaps]  grew  in  power  and  boldness  until 
they  made  for  themselves  a  record  for  cruelty  and  crime  scarcely  equalled 
by  other  secret  clans  by  which  the  world  has  been  cursed.  Many  assassina- 
tions occurred  for  which  no  arrests  have  ever  been  made.  Some  of  the 
victims,  who  were  supposed  to  have  been  driven  from  the  country,  are  now 
known  to  have  been  dropped  into  the  river  with  stones  about  their  necks. 
Bruce  Lewellen,  himself  a  '  Whitecap,'  was  murdered  because  he  protested 
when  the  outlaws  voted  for  a  resolution  to  give  bis  old  mother  forty  lashes. 
Eli  Williams  was  killed  because  he  had  prevented  the  regulators  from 
whipping  Julia  Kamsey,  a  relative.  Old  man  Tom  Gibson  was  shot  dead 
because  of  his  effort  to  defend  his  daughter  against  the  ruffians  who  had 
broken  down  his  door  and  come  in  to  regulate  her.  Aaron  McMahon  was 
waylaid  and  killed  by  Green  and  Hendricks  because  he  was  opposed  to  the 
memless  regulators.  Miss  Ruth  Masse/ bad  her  arms  pulled  around  a  tree, 
her  wrists  tied,  her  night-clothes  taken  off.  She  was  then  beaten  until  she 
begged  them  to  '  let  me  down  till  I  die.' 

"  Such  whippings  were  common  over  the  country.    Finally,  Pleas  Wynn 
and  Catlett  Tipton  broke  into  the  cabin  of  William  Whaley,  and,  without  a 
word,  proceeded  to  shoot  bim  dead.     When  Mrs.  Whaley  saw  her  husband 
fall,  she  asked  the  murderers  to  wait  until  she  could  give  her  baby  to  her 
sister,  who-  was  sleeping  in  the  same  room.     The  sister  took  the  child  and 
pulled  the  cover  over  her  face  to  shut  out  the  horrible  sight,  when  Mrs.  . 
Whaley  walked  to  the  body  of  her  husband,  took  her  stand,  and  was  shot 
down  by  the  assassins.     These  horrible  crimes  are  described  for  a  purpose. , 
They  are  typical  offences  of  the  Sevier  County  'Whitecaps.'     To  such 
heartless  and  bloody  work  similar  organisations  in  Tex:as  and  other  States ' 
must  be  expected  to  lead." 

Whiteoapping  has  been  by  no  means  confined  to  Tennessee. 

The  heartiest  friend  of  the  American  people  would  surely  say  that 
they  had  always  enough  on  their  hands.  There  is  this  war  of  races 
at  the  South.  There  is  political  cormption,  nniversally  admitted  to 
be  widespread^  and  culminating  in  a  pension  list  of  $145,000,000  for 
a  war  which  ended  thirty-three  years  ago,  and  which,  thongh  its 
fraudulent  character  has  been  clearly  exposed,  passes  Congress  without 
a  word.  There  is  the  confusion  of  the  finances  brought  about  by  the 
uncontrolled  and  reckless  prodigality  of  Congress.  There  is  the 
doubtful  state  of  the  currency.  There  is  a  plutocracy  of  "multi- 
millionaires "  which,  if  it  learns  to  turn  its  wealth  into  power  and  to 
buy  the  Senate,  the  Judiciary,  and  the  Press,  may  become  a  serious 
menace  to  the  State.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  Socialistic 
agitation^  under  the  guise  of  Bryanism,  strangely  lodged  in  that 
which  was  the  party  of  Jefferson,  and  with  a  growing  discontent 
whereon  to  work.  There  is  a  banking  system  founded  on  doubtful 
principles  and  mth  an  uncertain  outlook.  The  Constitution  itself 
almost  appears  to  be  outworn.  It  has  been  practically  overlaid  by 
party  machines  worked  by  the  unscrupulous  Boss.     Of  these  machines 
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one  has  for  the  time  been  shattered,  and  nobody  can  tell  how  it  is  to 
be  repaired.  The  Senate,  once  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  State,  is  losing 
character.  I  merely  repeat  what  all  thoughtful  Americans  are  saying. 
The  white  man  has  a  burden  of  sufficient  weight  at  home.  Those 
who  know  the  American  people,  not  only  in  the  city  but  in  the 
country,  still  have  confidence  in  the  conservative  and  recuperative 
forces,  but  there  is  little  force  to  spare  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
Filipinos. 

In  the  new  CJongress  the  Bepublicans  will  have  a  working  majority 
of  both  Houses.  The  disturbing  force  of  the  "  Populists  "  has  been 
greatly  reduced.  That  President  McKinley  will  be  re-elected  in  1900, 
and  that  the  Bepnblican  party  will  have  another  term  of  power,  in 
which  it  will  complete  the  annexation  or  settlement  of  the  Depen- 
dencies, seems  to  be  regarded  as  certain.  But  by  1904  good  judges 
think  that  the  vices  of  the  Eepublican  Government  and  the  enormity 
of  the  expenditure  will  have  produced  such  a  reaction  that,  if  the 
Democratic  party  can  pull  itself  together  again,  power  will  probably 
change  hands.  For  the  present  the  reunion  of  the  Democratic  party 
appears  to  be  hopeless.  Bryan  has  the  majority  of  the  party  with 
him,  while  in  his  policy  of  base  money  the  commercial  wing  of  the 
party  can  never  acquiesce.  On  tariff  for  revenue  only  and  on  income 
tax  the  sections  may  agree  ;  so  apparently  they  may  in  opposition  to 
a  great  standing  army.  An  attempt  to  create  a  third  party  is  on  foot, 
but  experience  seems  to  show  that  it  will  fail. 

''  The  Senate,"  says  my  informant  at  Washington,  **  continues  on  the 
down  grade,  and  the  multiplying  scandals  of  Senatorial  elections  are  bringing 
the  question  of  the  choice  of  Senators  by  popular  election  rapidly  to  the 
front.  Next  to  the  Presidency  and  Speakership  of  the  House,  a  seat  in  the^ 
Senate  is  the  most  desired  thing  in  the  coimtry.  The  venality  and  low 
esteem  of  State  Legislatures  enable  wealthy  individuals  and  corporations  to 
buy  these  seats  in  ever-growing  number,  and  the  proportion  of  Senators  who 
have  become  such  by  means  of  a  political  career  lessens  all  the  time.  The 
social  distinction  possessed  by  the  familv  of  a  Senator  with  a  large  income 
is  not  a  small  factor  in  the  abasement  of  the  ^enato." 

The  House  is  now  more  trustworthy  than  the  Senate. 

One  of  the  most  awkward  features  in  the  situation  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  want  of  recognised  and  responsible  leadership  which  is  the 
consequence  of  the  American  system  of  shelving  all  ex-Presidents  and 
excluding  members  of  the  Cabinet  from  Congress.  The  place  of 
leaders  is  taken  by  the  Bosses — practically  electioneering  agents  on 
the  largest  scale  and  of  the  most  questionable  kind,  intriguers  always 
and  never  statesmen.  Mr.  Cleveland,  who  might  lead,  is  shelved. 
Mr.  Reed,  the  Republican  Speaker  of  the  House,  is  a  strong,  courageous, 
and  upright  man ;  he  exercises  a  very  salutary  influence,  little  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  less  respectable  members  of  his  party,  who,  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  are  conspiring  to  supplant  him ;    but  he  can 
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hardly  be  said  to  have  the  same  position  or  inflaence  as  the  leader  of 
a  party  in  England. 

It  was  not  the  proudest  moment  in  the  life  of  an  Englishman  when 
he  saw  his  conntry,  for  a  diplomatic  purpose,  being  thrown .  into  the 
arms  of  the  party  at  Washington  which  for  its  political  objects  had 
forced  the  war  upon  Spain.  Spain  had  offered  apparently  all  that 
honour  would  permit — self-government  for  Cuba,  which,  in  fact,  she 
at  once  instituted ;  armistice  for  the  rebels ;  and  an  open  door  for 
relief  to  the  suffering  people  whom  Weyler,  like  Wellington  at  Torres 
Vedras,  that  they  might  not  be  forced  to  feed  the  enemy,  had  com- 
pelled to  come  within  his  lines.  Instead  of  an  answer,  she  was  told 
to  haul  down  her  flag.  No  great  Power  would  have  been  thus 
treated.  However  grave  Spain's  faults  might  be,  the  fight  that  she 
made  on  being  told  to  haul  down  her  flag  was  a  fight  for  the  honour 
and  independence  of  nations. 

The  President  was  evidently  disinclined  to  war,  but  the  war  party 
stood  over  him,  as  it  is  said,  '*  with  a  stop-watch,"  and  bade  him  chooso 
between  doing  their  will  and  the  forfeiture  of  his  second  terra.  He 
yielded,  as  the  respectable  and  well-meaning  but  morally  unstable 
MuJison  had  yielded  to  the  pressure  put  on  him  by  Clay  and  the 
War-hawks  in  1812. 

Nobody  who  was  on  the  spot  at  the  time  could  believe  that  the 
American  people  wanted  war.  The  people  would  have  been  glad,  and 
rightly,  to  see  Spain,  or  any  other  European  Power,  brought  by  pacific 
i.j^:*a8  to  withdraw  from  their  hemisphere,  and  leave  it  to  its  own 
ilt-Ltiuies.  They  generously  sympathised  with  the  Cubans  in  the  fight 
In'  independence,  having  been  led,  as  we  all  had  been  led,  by  evidence 
»Nlnch  ought  to  have  been  authentic,  but  was  not,  to  believe  that  the 
la^urgeats  were  respectable  patriots,  instead  of  being,  as  it  now  seems 
t!i:\b  they  were,  savage  marauders  who  sacked  and  burned  plantations, 
l>!ow  up  passenger  trains,  cut  off  the  heads  of  prisoners  of  war,  and 
fel.'.v  the  bearer  of  a  flag  of  truce.  But  what  fired  the  popular  heart 
M.as  the  destruction  cf  Ihe  MaiiWy  which  in  all  probability  was  acci- 
;'  Tital,  ^Vli^  caused  by  the  ignition  of  coal  in  the  bunkers,  of  which 
Tl,:re  have  since  been  three  cases  in  American  vessels,  while  there  was 
11  :  a  shadow  of  ground  for  imputing  it  to  the  Spanish  Government. 
•  lo  hell  with  Spain!"  *'  Remember  the  Maine!''  was  the  watchword  of 
i  li  war,  blazoned  in  battle  signals,  inscribed  on  badges,  and  ^even 
^  Uiinped  on  Government  biscuit.  Spain  had  offered  fair  arbitration. 
'J'o  that  offer  the  President  told  Congress  he  had  made  no  reply.  Why 
C.A  he  make  no  reply?  That  question  will  be  sternly  asked  by 
li*:/;ory. 

Nor  does  the  diplomatic  gain  to  Great  Britain  seem  to  be  very  sure 
or  lasting.  The  result  of  the  Anglo-American  Conference  shows  the 
real  extent  of  the  suddenly  awakened  amity,  for  which  there  was  a 
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practical,  but  transitory,  motive  on  both  sides.  In  the  Eastern  States 
amoDg  the  intelligent  classes  at  least,  the  anti- British  feeling  has  loDg 
been  subsiding,  and  even  giving  place  to  affection  for  the  old  country. 
The  school  histories,  about  which  much  has  been  said,  have  lost  their 
venom.  Uareasoning  tradition,  so  far  as  it  continued  to  prevail,  may 
liave  received  a  salutary  shock.  But  in  the  West  the  feeling  is  against 
England,  not  as  the  kingdom  of  George  III.,  but  as  the  land  of  aris- 
tocracy, plutocracy,  and  their  symbol,  gold ;  as  the  ally  and  partner 
of  the  detested  Wall  Street.  It  is  not  likely  that  in  this  quarter  there 
has  been  a  radical  change  of  sentiment.  As  to  the  politicians,  their 
loves  and  hatreds  are  political,  and  to-morrow  they  may  be  paying, 
their  homage  to  some  new  Parnell.  The  Irish  have  been  losing 
influence,  but  they  are  still  a  large  vote. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  fruit  of  inviting  the  Americans  to  an 
Imperial  career  is  the  creation  of  an  American  fleet,  which  will  put 
an  end  to  British  supremacy  in  those  waters. 

The  Americans  are  your  chief  commercial  rivals,  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  rivalry  is  likely  to  increase  if  the  South  works  up  its  own 
cotton.  JSTour  chief  commercial  rivals  would  be  rather  awkward  partners 
in  commercial  extention.  You  are  also  the  political  antagonists  of 
the  Americans  on  this  continent,  and  amongst  all  the  billing  and 
cooing  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  nagging  between  America 
and  Canada  still  goes  on.  You  may  remember  that  Mr.  Olney,  who 
set  this  ball  of  Imperialism  rolling,  said  in  his  Venezuelan  despatch 
that  the  retention  of  any  dependency  on  the  American  continent  by  a 
European  Power  was  anomalous.  "  How,"  exclaimed  an  American 
politician  some  time  ago,  '*  am  I  to  open  my  arms  to  the  man  who  is 
posting  his  sentinel  at  my  door  ?  "  If  Great  Britain  is  the  bosom 
friend  of  America,  what  mean  these  guns  pointed  at  America  from 
Bermuda,  from  Halifax,  from  Esquimalt?  What  mean  these  per- 
petual exhortations  to  Canada  to  arm  against  her  neighbours  ?  The 
two  lines  of  policy  are  destructive  of  each  other. 

There  is  a  special  diflBculty  in  a  permanent  partnership  for  any 
object  with  the  United  States,  arising  from  •the  want  of  continuity  in 
their  government.  Each  President  at  the  end  of  his  term  goes  out  of 
public  life ;  so,  as  a  rule,  do  the  members  of  his  Administration,  and 
the  policy  of  the  Cabinet  comes  abruptly  to  a  clos3.  In  England  a 
certain  measure,  at  all  events,  of  continuity  is  preserved  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  all  the  leading  men,  including  those  who  have  been  Foreign 
Ministers,  in  public  life. 

If  the  E^publican  party  courts  the  British  alliance,  the  other  party, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  will  oppose  it ;  and  if  the  Democrats  get  back 
to  power,  as  it  is  thought  they  will  do  in  190i,  hostility  may  take  the 
place  of  Anglo-Saxon  brotherhood  and  co-operation. 

That  all  memories  of  past  feuds  may  be  buried,  and  that  hearty 
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friendBliip  may  for  ever  prevail  between  Great  Eritaio  and  the  Umte  J 

States,  ^ill  ba  the  earnest  prajer  cf  the  good  and  sensible  in  both 
Btttions,  Bat  the  resnlt  of  aDythiog  like  a  compact  alliance  or 
partBerahip,  conBideriDg  the  diTersity  of  interestg,  institutioDs,  and 
even,  since  the  large  inflax  of  noa-Brituh  elements  into  the  United 
Btate^j  of  character,  weald  b^  very  doubtfuL  More  than  donbtfpl 
wonld  be  the  result  of  a  partnership  in  oggrandiEemeBti  however 
veiled  it  might  be  nnder  the  pretext  of  ppreadiDg  Arglo-Saxcn  ideas 
or  impo&iiJg  peace  npon  the  world.  The  world  baa  not  got  so  far  only 
to  have  its  law  imposed  apon  it  by  an  exdnsive  domination,  however 
numerous  the  ironclads  of  the  dominant  Powers  might  be.  The 
community  of  nationa  wonld  presently  erise  in  concert  to  rea^sart 
the  independenoe  of  the  Bea*?,  and  open  again  a  free  coarse  of  progresa 
for  hamanity. 

GoLDwm  Smito. 
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IS  A  CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY 
POSSIBLE? 


IS  a  Catholic  University  possible,  in  Ireland  or  elsewhere  ?  This 
question  may  startle  many  by  the  paradox  which  it  seems  to 
involve ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  seasonable  and  pressing.  Mr.  A. 
Balfour's  magnanimous  plan  for  the  creation  of  a  great  Catholic  seat 
oi  learning  has  called  forth  a  lively  exchange  of  views  on  the  need, 
•ficope,  charter,  and  endowment  of  the  future  rival  to  Trinity  College ; 
and  the  eminent  Catholics  and  Protestants  who  have  taken  part  in  it 
may  be  congratulated  on  having  turned  on  a  flood  of  light  by  which 
the  versatile  British  statesman  may  now  see  his  way  to  deal  with  the 
political,  ecclesiastical  and  financial  aspects  of  the  problem.  But 
Burely  these  considerations  do  not  exhaust  the  question !  A  Govern- 
ment grant,  a  royal  charter,  a  palatial  building,  and  a  well-paid  staff 
are  not  enough  to  constitute  a  University.  These  are  but  the  externals 
— what  the  cowl  and  the  monastery  are  to  the  monk.  Scientific  teach- 
ing is  the  essence,  the  alpha  and  omega,  of  the  highest  type  of  academic 
institution ;  and  the  question  which  now  arises  is  whether  scientific 
teaching,  scientific  investigation,  or,  indeed,  any  form  of  academic 
liberty,  is  compatible  with  assent  to  the  current  doctrines  of  those 
enterprising  divines  who  may  be  termed  the  franc-tireurs  of  Catholic 
theology.  Are  we  Catholics  free  to  accept  and,  if  we  be  teachers,  to 
spread  the  well-established  truths  of  natural  and  historical  science, 
'despite  the  clashing  of  some  of  them  with  theological  definitions,  or, 
At  any  rate,  with  the  method  of  construing  them  now  in  vogue  ? 

This  is  a  serious  subject  for  Catholics  to  broach,  especially  in  a 
periodical  which,  however  impartially  edited,  is  read  mainly  by  our 
Teligious  opponents.  But,  then,  the  crisis  is  very  serions  too,  mnch 
more  serions  than  the  bulk  of  intelligent  Catholics  imagine ;  and  the 
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danger  wbicb,  hnmanly  speakmg,  now  threatens  onr  Church  is  mere 
formidable  than  any  it  baa  faced  and  withstood  since  its  first  found- 
atioD.  Mach,  therefore,  though  we  shrink  from  inflicting  npon  our 
fellow-Catholics  whatever  twinges  of  pain  may  be  inseparable  from  the 
discQSsion  of  delicate  matters  which  undoubtedly  should,  if  they  pro- 
fitably could,  be  debated  in  camer&,  we  put  the  interests  of  the  Church 
before  the  comfort  of  individuals,  and  hereby  withdraw  from  what 
seem  to  us  grievous  abuses  the  further  support  of  sorrowfol  and,  ii 
may  be,  sinful  silence. 

For  many  years  past  Church  history  has  been  very  lugnbrions  read- 
ing, made  up,  as  it  is,  mainly  of  events  on  which  a  Gibbon  of  the  new 
Rome  would  seize  with  unholy  joy.  The  Church  has  of  late  declared 
herself  vulnerable  at  numerous  points  which  seem  to  have  little  or  no 
bearing  upon  the  everlasting  weal  or  woe  of  souls.  Politics,  juris- 
prudence, phjsics,  journalism,  ethics  and  history  have  all  been  ao 
cunningly  tacked  on  to  theology  that  it  is  not  easy  to  read  or  write 
upon  any  of  these  subjects  without  unwittingly  assailing  the  vitai 
interests  of  Catholicism  and  incurring  ecclesiastical  censures.  The 
Church  would  seem  to  have  built  tunnels  from  her  hell-proof  rock  to 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  once  offered  to  Christ  by  Satan,  and  to 
be  now  undergoing  some  of  the  painful  consequences.  The  Italian 
Government  seized  and  incorporated  Bome  by  a  flagrant  breach  of  the 
laws  of  God  and  man  which  no  fair-minded  spectator  will  seek  to 
palliate.  But  this  injustice  to  the  worldly  prince  hardly  warrants 
the  mobilising  and  employing  of  all  the  spiritual  and  material  forces 
of  Christ's  Church  in  purely  political  work  by  the  ecclesiastical  head» 
Why,  for  instance,  should  millions  who  theretofore  held  the  doctrine 
of  divine  right,  with  the  hearty  encouragement  of  Rome,  be  suddenly 
called  upon  by  Christ's  Vicar  to  give  up  their  convictions  and  throw 
over  their  legitimate  monarchs,  on  the  ground  that  republicanism  had 
become,  not,  indeed,  necessary,  but  helpful  to  salvation  ?  And  why 
should  the  peace  of  the  Peninsula  and  the  fate  of  the  monarchy  be 
deliberately  endangered  because  republicanism  in  Italy  is  become  the 
forlorn  hope  of  the  supporters  of  the  temporal  power  ?  They  no  longer 
dare  to  clamour  for  the  breaking  up  of  United  Italy  by  the  restoraticn 
of  the  Papal  States,  but  "  only  "  for  the  establishment  of  a  weak 
Francophile  federal  republic,  the  Pope  being  president  of  one,  if  not 
all,  of  its  cantons.  France  longs  to  see  Italy  weak  and  republican  ;. 
Cardinal  RampoUa  uses  or  abuses  the  whole  power  of  the  Church  to 
carry  out  France's  uncharitable  schemes,  and  therefore  Catholics  are 
requested  for  their  souls'  sake  to  lend  a  hand  against  the  Dynasty  of 
Savoy.  Will  it  be  seriously  contended  that  this  is  fit  work  for 
Christ's  pious  followers  to  undertake  ?  Is  it  fair  to  identify  our  Holy 
Church  with  any  political  combination  ? 
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The  quick  advance  of  modern  thonght  has  had  effects  analogona  to 
those  of  politics.  The  entire  organisation  of  the  Church  has  been 
brought  to  bear  against  contemporary  science,  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  a  powerful  solvent  of  religious  faith.  Uninspired  theologians,  devoid 
of  scientific  training,  seek  to  weed  out  the  God-given  faculty  of  thinking 
in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  faithful.  Like  Ulysses'  seamen,  their  ears 
are  to  be  filled  with  wax  and  deafened  to  the  song  of  the  Sirens. 
There  is  hardly  a  field  of  study  which  does  not  contain  pales  beyond 
which  the  true  believer  must  not  stray.  Opinions,  theories,  and  well- 
established  scientific  facts  are  being  yearly  condemned,  many  of  our 
best  writers  censured  and  punished ;  and  there  is  hardly  one  Catholic 
thinker  among  the  few  courageous  enough  to  give  their  thoughts  to 
the  world  whose  works  do  not  figure  in  the  Index  of  Forbidden 
Books.     . 

These  measures,  which,  when  applied  to  Catholics,  amount  to  per- 
secution, are  of  evil  augury  ;  levelled  against  infidelity  or  scientific 
Chauvinism,  they  would  raise  our  hopes  and  command  our  respect.  For 
there  are  militant  scholars  and  investigators  who  discredit  science  as 
aggressive  divines  injure  religion ;  and  it  is  meet  that  the  Church 
should  hold  up  their  ridiculous  pretensions  to  scorn  and  raise  a  barrier 
against  the  ingress  of  their  errors.  The  attempt  to  set  up  natural 
sciences  as  a  substitute  for  religion  is  a  case  in  point,  and  the  culmi- 
nation of  the  movement  was  embodied  in  the  pontifical  decree  issued 
by  the  eminent  chemist,  M.  Berthelot :  "  II  n'y  a  plus  de  myettre. 
Sur  toute  la  ligne  la  m6canique  a  supplant6  Tame."  But  it  is  not  for 
such  as  these  that  ecclesiastical  censures  are  reserved.  It  is  for  the 
zealous  and  faithful  sons  of  the  Church,  the  men  who  are  minded  at 
all  and  every  cost  to  live  and  die  in  the  fold.  The  aim  of  this  system 
of  coercion  is  the  bolstering  up  of  the  theories  of  divines  who  pre- 
sumptuously confound  their  handiwork  with  that  of  God  Himself, 
while  identifying  the  labours  of  honest  scientists  with  the  machica- 
tions  of  the  devil.  Hence,  they  speak  and  act  as  if  theology  and 
religion  were  one  and  indivisible,  and  when  science  and  divinity  run 
counter  to  each  other,  they  cry  out  that  the  gates  of  hell  are  threaten- 
ing the  Rock.  The  outcome  of  these  tendencies  is  the  strict  obliga- 
tion imposed  upon  Catholics  of  taking  not  only  their  religion,  but 
their  science,  politics,  and  sociology,  from  a  band  of  over-zealous  and 
under-educated  men  whose  only  excuse  for  folly  is  their  good  intentions. 
No  views,  theories,  or  truths,  however  well  established,  are  allowed  to 
be  taught  which  are  not  approved  by  these  irresponsible  writers ;  and 
every  Catholic  pedagogue  who  trespasses  their  commands  is  instantly 
rendered  useless  and  harmless  by  ecclesiastical  censures. 

It  is  this  system  of  coercion  which  renders  a  Catholic  University 
impossible.     The  essential  objects  of  a  University  are  to  gamer  in 
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and  diBtribute  to  all  who  are  able  and  willing  to  receive  ift  the 
harvest  of  scientific  truth,  and  to  teach  scientific  methods.  And 
this  task,  we  declare  with  regret,  cannot  be  properly  discharged  by 
onr  co-religionists  until,  and  unless  the  artificial  fetters  that  now 
hamper  them  are  greatly  eased  or  wholly  cut  asunder.  The  habit  of 
classifying  science  as  Protestant  and  Catholic  is  not  unreasonaUy 
held  by  many  friends  and  opponents  to  be  the  grotesque  growth  of  a 
warped  intellect.  Science  is  by  nature  undenominational,  and  it  is 
not  a  whit  more  absurd  to  speak  of  Catholic  mathematics  or  Ultra- 
montane chemistry  than  to  deplore  the  errors  of  Lutheran  philosophy 
or  rationalistic  biology.  In  so  far  as  any  of  these  or  of  other  mental 
disciplines  is  scientific,  it  is  not  denominational,  and  if  Romanised  or 
Evangelised  it  is  unscientific.  Therefore  a  Catholic,  Protestant,  or 
Jewbh  University,  for  the  teaching  of  law,  medicine,  or  the  historical 
or  physical  branches  of  knowledge,  is  at  the  present  day  no  more 
seasonable  or  reaEonable  than  a  University  for  the  spread  of  teetotal 
sciences. 

Before  going  farther  it  may  be  well  to  take  note  of  an  objection 
based  upon  the  claim  of  theology, ''  always  necessarily  denominational," 
to  a  place  among  the  sciences,  and  upon  the  elementary  right  of 
Catholics  to  have  it  taught  by  their  own  brethren.  This  contention 
is  unfounded.  Theology  is  of  two  kinds :  the  discipline  which  deals 
with  the  rites,  ceremonies,  the  holy  Sacraments  of  the  Church, 
and  with  all  else  that  belongs  to  the  thorough  equipment  of 
the  priest  whose  privilege  and  duty  it  will  be  to  teach  and  console 
the  flock  of  Christ  committed  to  St.  Peter's  care.  To  every  pious, 
nay,  to  every  genuine  Catholic,  this  is  greater  and  more  precious  than 
the  sum  of  all  human  knowledge,  past,  present,  and  to  come.  But  it 
is  not  science,  and  would  be  out  of  place  at  a  University.  The  other 
theology  is  historical :  its  subject  is  religion,  its  method  scientific,  and 
its  conclusions  are  circumscribed  by  no  preconceived  ideas.  The 
former  body  of  doctrine  finds  its  proper  place  in  seminaries  and 
clerical  colleges ;  the  latter,  and  the  latter  alone,  in  Universities. 
The  starting-point  of  the  former  is  identical  with  its  goal,  that  of  the 
latter  toto  ccclo  different  from  it.  In  the  case  of  what  may  be  termed 
"  denominational  theology,"  the  truth  is  possessed  in  full  by  the  com- 
munity from  the  beginning,  and  must  be  taught  ready  made  to  the 
ttudent ;  in  the  case  of  the  latter  the  truth  has  to  be  laboriously 
sought  for  by  the  individual  in  accordance  with  laws  which  are  not 
derived  from  revelation ;  and  when  found  is  communicated  to  all  as  a 
scientific  fact.  This  difference  of  methods  marks  the  difference 
between  theology  and  science,  and  it  also,  alas !  denotes  the  barrier 
between  contemporary  Catholicism  and  scientific  research  which  our 
cc-religionists  are  forbidden  to  pass. 
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To  the  formiog  of  the  scientific  frame  of  mind  go  a  certain  degree 
of  scepticism  and  absolate  freedom  from  Intellectnal  trammels.  For 
science  is  forced  to  seek  and  bound  to  accept  what  it  finds,  whereas 
religion — and,  some  woald  add,  theology — ^having  laid  in  its  provision 
of  truth  from  the  first,  must  reject  all  new  facts  in  conflict  with  this. 
Science  has  to  do  with  the  laws  and  events  of  this  world  of  appear- 
ances ;  religion  with  those  of  the  realm  which  lies  beyond.  A  deno- 
minational theologian  cons,  unfolds,  systematises  those  religious  laws, 
and  may,  nay  must,  put  off  all  doubt  as  sinful.  A  scientific  investi- 
gator, theologian  or  not,  has  to  attune  his  mind  to  other  methods, 
including  scepticism,  during  the  search,  and  to  assent  after  adequate 
proof.  This  may  be  wrong  by  the  code  of  current  Catholic  theology, 
but,  if  it  be,  science  is  equally  wrong  and  likewise  worthy  of  con- 
demnation.    Those  are  the  two  alternatives.     No  third  course  is  open. 

Theology,  therefore,  if  taught  as  a  science,  must  be  tackled  as  a 
branch  of  history.  Christianity  is  an  historic  event,  and  scientific 
theology  is  a  coherent  account  of  it.  The  student  who  takes  it  up 
must  gather  together  all  available  documentary  data,  restore  them  as 
far  as  may  be  to  their  pristine  shape  according  to  the  rules  of 
historical  criticism,  and  must  then  determine  their  relations  to  each 
other.  This  is  the  first  step.  If  he  be  forbidden  in  advance  to  sift 
any  set  of  documents,  or  to  hold  aloof  from  any  species  of  conclusions, 
no  matter  what  the  alleged  grounds  of  the  prohibition,  his  work  may 
be  denominationally  edifying  but  it  is  scientifically  worthless.  Science 
allows  all  its  results  and  all  its  instruments  to  be  put  to  the  severest 
tests  at  all  times,  and  authorises  the  student  to  cast  them  aside  unless 
they  come  out  of  the  ordeal  unscathed.  Denominational  theology,  on 
the  other  hand,  refuses  to  sanction  any  such  procedure,  and  threatens 
Lim  who  employs  it  with  spiritual  pains  and  penalties.  Hence 
Catholics  do  not  often  recur  to  it.  This  is  why,  in  the  first  place, 
denominational  theology  is  not  a  science  and  has  no  claim  to  a  place 
in  latter-day  Universities,  and  why,  in  the  second  place,  our  Catholic 
pedagogues,  who  are  c  )mpelled  by  Rome  to  view  science,  its  methods 
and  results,  from  the  theological  angle  of  vision,  are  not  qualified, 
except  in  special  cases,  to  occupy  chairs  of  science. 

Fact,  which  so  often  makes  short  work  of  theory,  fully  bears  out 
this  statement.  Numerous  and  elaborate  efforts  have  been  put  forth 
daring  the  present  century  to  belie  it  by  founding  Catholic  Univer- 
sities and  fostering  **  Catholic  science  ";  but  the  historian  who  describes 
them  will  record  a  series  of  wretched  failures  unchequered  by  a  single 
success.  Nor  could  it  well  be  otherwise  :  for,  by  clinging  to  mediaaval 
fancies,  instead  of  welcoming  modem  methods,  our  co-religionists  are 
disabled  from  competing  with  their  rivals.  The  bow  and  arrow  of 
Harold's  days  stand  no  chance  against  the  Mauser  rifle  of  the  present 
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year  of  grace;  and,  nnlnckily,  we  are  forbidden  to  conform  to  the 
tendencies  of  the  times.  Hence  the  ancommonly  low  ebb  of  science 
among  Catholics  of  all  conntries  and  the  corresponding  high  tide  of 
deplorable  superstitions.  Even  in  Germany,  the  land  of  science  par 
excellencey  onr  co-religionists  cut  a  very  sorry  figure  alongside  of  their 
Lutheran  fellow-countrymen.  And  nobody  regrets  it  more  than  they 
do.  For  our  brethren  are  quite  as  quick  to  see  truth  as  their  rivals, 
and  just  as  eager  to  proclaim  it.  This  is  why  they  are  so  often  in 
conflict  with  Rome,  why  the  only  real  scholars  we  possess  are  under  a 
ban,  and  the  few  scientific  works  they  have  written  are  on  the  Index. 
Fortunately,  science  itself  has  not  yet  been  forbidden  in  formd,  but  we 
cannot  blink  the  fact  that  implicitly  it  is  tabooed. 

In  1870  the  scientific  movement  among  Catholics  had  become  well- 
nigh  stagnant.  The  well-meant  manoeuvres  of  a  small  body  of  shrewd, 
fanatical  men  having  proved  successful,  put  a  stop  seemingly  once  for 
all  to  every  kind  of  progress.  But,  in  spite  of  the  diflBculties,  zealous 
priests  and  laymen  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  in  a  very  few 
years  the  outlook  had  become  decidedly  cheerful.  All  over  Christen- 
dom unselfish  men  arose  who  set  themselves  the  life -task  of  proving 
that  faith  and  knowledge  supplement  each  other,  and  that  science  and 
religion  can  go  hand  in  hand.  Germany,  as  usual,  set  the  example, 
and  the  greatest  Hebrew  and  Syiiac  scholar  of  the  age  made  his 
appearance  at  the  Catholic  Academy  of  Munster,  a  celebrated  historian 
at  the  University  of  Freiburg,  philosophers  and  archaeologists  at  Tubin- 
gen, Wurzburg,  and  elsewhere.  In  France  the  best  traditions  of 
Richard  Simon's  dajs  were  brought  into  honour  by  Abbes  Loisy  acd 
Dachesne  ;  in  Jerusalem  the  Dommicatjs  under  Pore  Lagrange  conse- 
crated themselves  to  the  study  of  holy  writ ;  in  the  United  States  a 
great  Catholic  University  was  planned  which  bade  fair  to  emulate  the 
reputation  of  the  great  mediaeval  institutions  ;  in  It^ly  pious  and 
devoted  priests  like  Antonio  Stoppani,  and  later  on  Semeria  Ginoccbi, 
set  themselves  to  bring  about  a  new  Renaissance  under  the  wings  of 
the  Church,  and  thenceforward  when  intellectual  progress  was  talked 
of  Catholics  no  longer  hung  their  heads  with  shame. 

But  these  workers  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  are  now  no  longer 
visible.  They  have  disappeared  as  completely  as  if  the  angel  of  Death 
had  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast.  The  band  of  over-zealous  politico- 
religious  theologians  in  Rome,  whose  voices  are  so  often  focossed  and 
reproduced  by  the  venerable  Pontiff  himself,  instead  of  his  own,  called 
for  their  condemnation.  And  forthwith  they  were  condemned.  The 
great  German  philologist  is  silent,  the  Abbo  Duchesne's  lectures  at  the 
Catholic  University  of  Paris  were  forbidden  to  students  of  theology, 
and  the  professor,  leaving  the  University,  went  abroad.  Abb6  Loisy 
was   summarily    deprived  of   his  chair,    told  by  Rome   to   abandon 
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his  Btadies,  and  condemned  to  eke  out  a  monotonoas  and  penurious 
existence  as  chaplain  to  a  nunnery  outside  Paris.  Father  Semeria  has 
been  punished  like  a  schoolboy,  and  is  to  be  wholly  got  rid  of  by 
transportation  beyond  the  seas.  Some  of  these  condemnations  were 
aggravated  by  the  form  in  which  they  were  pronounced.  Canon  de  Vifr, 
for  instance,  often  complained  of  his  curious  experience.  .  He  had 
written  a  pamphlet  on  the  state  of  the  damned,  in  which  he  put  for- 
ward the  mild  view  embodied  in  certain  ancient  liturgies,  and  since 
uttered  and  condemned  by  an  English  Catholic,  that  sometimes  even 
they  feel  some  surcease  of  sorrow  for  a  time.  During  one  of  his  visits 
to  Eome  Canon  de  Yit  received  a  summons  to  appear  before  the  Holy 
OflBce.  At  the  hour  fixed  he  duly  came,  and  was  mysteriously 
ushered  into  a  room  where  a  great  crucifix^ung,  and  before  it  twa 
wax  candles  were  burning.  The  terrified  ecclesiastic  was  then  put  on 
his  knees,  and  while  he  was  wondering  and  fearing  what  would  come 
next,  a  formula  of  recantation  was  placed  in  his  hands,  and  he  was 
ordered  to  read  it  aloud.  This  he  did  mechanically,  like  a  man 
awaking  from  a  trance.  Antonio  Stoppani,  one  of  the  most  saintly 
priests  that  ever  lived,  was  treated  as  a  vile  miscreant  by  the  press 
organs  of  the  extreme  party  in  Rome.  In  a  word,  every  head  that 
towered  above  the  crowd  was  ruthlessly  cut  down,  and  equality  and 
tranquillity  now  reign  in  Catholicism. 

Practically,  therefore,  the  Church  has  been,  if  not  formally  divorced 
from  science,  at  least  separated  a  mensd  et  thoro.  If  science  were 
compatible  with  neo-Catholicism,  say  many  of  our  friends  and  enemies, 
some  one  of  the  many  Catholic  IJniversities  planned  and  founded 
within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation  would  have  efiected  their 
reconciliation.  But  since  the  crudities  of  **  Ultramontanism  "  got  the 
upper  hand  at  the  Vatican,  there  is  a  coivtradictio  in  adjccto  in  the 
expression  "  Catholic  University,"  and  recent  experience  has  merely 
brought  it  out  in  bold  relief.  What  scientific  work  has  been  done  by 
the  Catholic  University  of  Dublin,  which  was  founded  with  a  flourish 
of  trumpets  under  the  auspices  of  the  great  Dr.  Newman  ?  Its  very 
existence  is  ignored  to-day  even  by  Irish  Catholics  who  clamour  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Catholic  University  in  Dublin.  Whither  has 
the  great  Catholic  University  of  London  vanished  which  enjoyed  the 
blessing  of  Cardinal  Manning,  the  organising  power  of  Mgr.  Capel, 
and  the  money  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  ?  Who  ever  hears  or  speaks 
of  the  Catholic  Universities  of  France  which  sprang  up  after  the  war 
with  Prussia  ?  The  only  one  known  to  outsiders  is  the  Institut 
Catholique  of  Paris,  and  the  men  guilty  of  making  it  known  by  thoir 
scientific  labours  have  long  since  been  summarily  removed  and  severely 
punished.  And  of  all  these  Catholic  institutions  not  one  possessed 
the  usual  four  faculties. 
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One  of  i]i6  most  amHttooB  and  promisiDg  of  all  these  admirable 
icbemes  wag  that  of  the  Yankees.  At  th*?  first  oflScial  gatheriDg  of 
the  stall  of  the  Waahii3gton  Catholic  University  in  1889,  a  reidlj 
good  prograrame  was  agreed  to  in  which  the  following  principles  were 
laid  down  ?  * 

**  We  constitute  a  Uniirer-stty  which  believes  in  the  possihilifcy  of  establish- 
ing harmony  between  theology  and  scientific  inve&tigaticin,  and  is  resolved 
to  act  in  accordance  with  this  belief,  Wb  form  a  CatAQlte  University,  and 
thei'efore  aar  teaching  can  nerer  clash  with  the  dot/trines  of  the  Church  .  ,  . 
Bivine  Providence  hna  brought  us  together  in  the  new  isorld,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  nineteenth  century;  Consequently^  wo  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
oontroverfeies  which  have  divided  tbo  Catholics  of  the  old  world/' 

And  yet  these  excellent  men—^as  exemplary  Catholics  as  ever  drew 
breath — are  now  scattered  thronghont  the  old  and  new  world  without 
baving  established  a  modus  v^ivcndl  between  science  and  theology. 
And  carionaly  enough  the  annihilation  of  the  institntion — for  it  is 
nothing  less — was  brooght  abont  by  qtiarfek  imported  from  the  old 
world^ — from  Rome  itself.  And  one  regrets  to  have  to  add  that  the 
Vatican  conH  have  warded  oifthe  disaster  by  simply  withstanding  the 
temptation  to  bring  it  on.  In  very  few  words  this  ie  bow  that 
excellent  institntion  came  to  griefj  learing  science  and  Catholicism 
€till  at  loggerheads. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
believed  that  they  would  be  set  over  the  new  Dniveraityj  with  which 
most  fiangoine  hopes  were  bound  np.  Their  expectations  eeemed  to 
differ  so  little  from  certitude  that  they  sketched  a  plan  for  the  new 
institntion,  chose  New  York  as  its  site,  and  obtained  the  promise  of 
considerable  financial  aid  from  wealthy  friends  of  the  Order.  The 
Archbishop  of  New  York,  Monsignor  Corrigan,  warmly  supported 
their  claims,  and  his  admirers  hoped  that  if  everything  went  well  he 
would  ultimately  be  rewarded  with  the  Cardinars  hat,  to  which  they 
fancied  he  had  more  serious  claims  than  his  rival.  Cardinal  Gibbons  of 
Baltimore.  These  schemes  were  harboured  by  good  Catholics,  and 
their  motives,  it  should  not  be  doubted,  were  as  excellent  as  those 
which  prompted  some  of  the  heads  of  the  early  Church  of  Jerusalem 
to  modify  the  doctrines  or  condemn  the  practices  of  St.  Paul.  It  is 
only  fair  to  admit  that  if  the  plans  of  the  "American  "  Ultramontanes 
had  been  realised  there  would  have  been  no  trouble,  their  opponents 
being  incapable  of  underhand  intrigue,  even  in  support  of  a  good 
cause.  But  then  an  admirable  seminary,  like  the  Jesuit  College  of 
Georgetown,  not  an  American  University,  would  have  resulted. 

But  the  Bishops  assembled  at  the  Council  of  Baltimore  resolved 
that  the  scientific  character  of  the  University  should  be  guaranteed 

*  I  am  quoting  from  memory  and  therefore  not  textoallj. 
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by  keeping  it  under  their  own  control,  and  its  national  aims 
marked  by  founding  it  in  Washington,  Clearly  this  was  the  right 
thing  to  do ;  and  it  would  a^so  have  proved  the  saccesafnl  thing  had 
it  not  been  opposed  by  the  Society  of  Jesus,  who  number  ]639 
members  in  the  United  Skates,  and  whose  marvellous  organisation  is 
the  most  perfect  realised  by  man.  Archbishop  Corrigan,  the  un- 
successful rival  of  Cardinal  Gibbons,  at  once  resigned  his  membership 
of  the  bDard  of  directors  of  the  University,  but  was  commanded  by 
his  Holiness  to  withdraw  his  resignation,  the  ostensible  motives  for 
which  seemed  to  lack  the  elements  of  edification.  The  prelate  yielded^ 
but  continued  to  strike  many  a  telling  blow  in  the  dark  for  the  good 
cause,  as  he  conceived  it.  Thus,  it  was  he  who  moved  the  Jesuit 
Father  Holaind  to  attack  Professor  Bouquillon  and  the  University  on 
the  question  of  State  education,  and  who  generously  paid  the  cost  of 
printing  the  pamphlet,*  and  it  was  only  through  the  indiscretion  of 
the  Italian  organ  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  that  this  service  of  his  in  the 
cause  was  made  known.  And  this  was. the  beginning  of  the  bitter 
and  successful  assault  on  the  stronghold  of  enlightened  Catholicism. 
The  University  was  forthwith  compromised  as  "  a  school  of  Liberalism,'* 
and  the  hopes  of  intelligent  Catholics  blasted.  In  order  further  to 
strengthen  the  attack,  the  dispute  was  shifted  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  political  arena.  Archbishop  Ireland  being  accused  of  jeopardising 
Catholicism  by  insisting  on  the  use  of  the  English  tongue  among  the 
children  of  foreign  immigrants,  and  Archbishop  Corrigan  being  praised 
for  encouraging  nationalities  within  the  nation.  The  Jesuit  Fathers 
went  so  far  as  to  raise  the  question  in  one  of  their  own  periodicals,, 
whether  Germans,  Italians,  and  Slavs  may  not  in  due  course  of  time 
form  within  the  Noith  American  Republics  States  of  their  own 
separated  from  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  Germans  there- 
fore naturally  sided  with  the  Fathers  against  the  Episcopate  and  the 
University,  and  the  two  professors  of  German  nationality  in  the  latter 
institution  did  their  utmost  to  thwart  the  noble  aims  of  its  founders. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  this  deplorable  onslaught  against  the 
most  eminent  prelates  of  the  American  Church  and  their  creation  was 
embittered  by  the  weapons  used,  the  tactics  followed,  and  the  cham- 
pions selected  by  the  group  of  the  legions  who,  having  hastily  wed 
religion  to  sordid  politics,  now  sought  to  divorce  Catholicism  from 
genuine  science.  The  publication  of  forged  despatches  from  Rome 
is,  one  is  sorry  to  note,  included  among  the  methods  of  warfare 
against  the  University,  and  the  respect  displayed  by  the  '*  papal " 
party  for  decisions  unfavourable  to  its  own  pet  schemes  may  be 
gauged  by  the  fact  that  for  accepting  and  carrying  out  fourteen  papal 

•  "The  Parent  First :  An  Answor  to  Dr.  B  ;-quillo^*3  Qucr ."  Hj  R.  J.  Ilolan'l,  S.J. 
New  York. 
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propoeitioBS  ou  the  Echool  queBtion  Archbishop  Ireland  was  spoken 
and  written  of  a'l  the  "  Antichrist  of  the  North,  who  is  working  with 
success  for  the  ruin  of  the  Church."  * 

Professors  Pohle,  Peries,  and  Schroder  made  common  cause  with  the 
enemies  of  the  University,  and  left  little  undone  to  poison  the  minds 
of  credulous  Catholics  against  it  throughout  the  world.  Monsignor 
Schroder,  a  pupil  of  the  Boman  Jesuits,  who  occupied  the  chair  of 
dogmatic  theology,  secretly  accused  his  own  colleagues,  his  bishops, 
and  the  Rector,  who  out  of  sheer  pity  had  appointed  him,  of  heresy. 
Professor  Pohle,  an  absolute  nullity  in  science,  scon  went  back  to 
Germany,  and  Professor  Peries,  who  lectured  on  Canon  Law,  having 
been  recommended  **  by  some  irresponsible  person,"  was  dismissed 
after  the  lapse  of  three  years. 

His  Holiness  the  Pope,  whose  enlightened  views  on  the  subject  of 
**  Americanism,"  as  embodied  in  the  famous  Fourteen  Propositions  on 
the  School  Question,  cannot  be  too  highly  praised,  deputed  his  legate, 
Monsignor  Satolli,  to  weld  the  hostile  fractions  of  the  American  Church 
into  one  zealous  and  loyal  body.  The  legate,  an  Italian,  unacquainted 
with  men  and  manners  in  Anglo-Saxon  countries,  settled  the 
University  dispute  en  the  easiest,  but  not  the  most  satisfactory 
lines,  by  taking  sides  with  the  turbulent  *^  papal  "  party,  which  was 
capable  on  an  emergency  of  intriguing  agaiust  the  Pope  as  well  as 
for  him,  and  by  discrediting  the  unselfish  and  submissive  men  whose 
loyalty  was  co-extensive  with  their  professions.  The  decision  is  to  be 
deplored,  because  it  wrecked  the  highest  and  holiest  hopes  of  Catholics, 
and  the  winding  ways  by  which  it  was  reached  scandalised  our 
American  brethren  and  shocked  their  opponents  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Monsignor,  now  Cardinal,  Satolli  set  out  for  the  United  States 
in  1893  as  a  poor  Roman  professor,  and  returned  a  few  years  later 
as  a  prince  of  the  Church;  he  found  in  Washington  a  University 
full  of  promise,  thoroughly  Catholic,  he  adniitted,  and  perfectly 
scientific  withal ;  yet  he  did  not  leave  American  soil  until  he  had 
dismissed  the  Rector,  discredited  the  system,  and  turned  the  University 
into  a  seminary.  He  began  by  making  advances  to  Archbishop 
Ireland's  friends,  by  whom  he  was  welcomed  and  warmed.  He  enjoyed 
the  hospitality,  proclaimed  the  excellence,  and  praised  the  splendirl 
work  of  the  Catholic  University,  adding,  however,  that  Dr.  Schroder 
was  an  utterly  incompetent  professor.  Naturally  enough  the  friends 
of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  turned  a  cold  shoulder  to  the  papal  envoy,  and 
t^ieir  press  organs  of  the  day  gave  an  almost  adequate  reflection  of 
their  hatred  for  his  person  and  their  contempt  for  his  opinion.  For  a  few 
years  the  delegate  and  his  suite  continued  to  partake  of  the  generous 
•  *'  Das  Katholische  Sonn^agsblatt,"  December  3,  1893. 
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hospitality  of  Archbishop  Ireland's  party,  and  during  all  that  time  the 
bland  diplomatist  was  charmed  by  the  University  and  encbanted  with 
its  Rector,  Bishop  Keane.  At  last,  owing  to  a  deplorable  accident, 
these  relations  came  to  an  end,  and  the  ''  opposition  firm"  bade  him  wel- 
come to  their  hearths  and  boards.  And  the  Apostolic  delegate,  making 
himself  all  things  to  all  men,  briskly  accepted  the  invitation.  It  is 
an  unfortunate  coincidence — his  Eminence  has  since  seen  fit  publicly 
to  declare  that  it  is  nothing  more — that  the  veil  of  error  was  then 
and  there  torn  from  his  eyes  and  the  truth  revealed  to  him  in  all  its 
<lazzling  splendour.  His  conversion  to  Archbishop  Corrigan's  views 
wai  thus  as  rapid  and  complete  as  that  of  Saul  to  the  Christianity  he 
\\vl  been  hounding  down. 

English-speaking  Catholics  have  cause  to  regret  that  the  Apostolic 
<lelegate  should  not,  like  Sfc.  Paul,  have  had  the  courage  of  bis  new 
convictions.  It  was  in  secret  that  he  stirred  up  the  Pope  and  the 
Curia  against  the  pious  R^^ctor  of  the  University,  and  managed  to 
surprise  the  world  by  working  his  fall.  His  Holiness,  indeed,  states 
expressly,  in  the  decree  recalling  or  dismissing  Monsignor  Keane,  that 
hh  motive  is  merely  the  desire  to  hinder  the  Rectorship  from  becom- 
ing a  life  appointment,  and  this  ought  therefore  to  be  true.  But  then 
tha  Pope's  delegate  distinctly  confessed  to  Archbishop  Ireland  that  it  was 
be  (the  delegate)  who  had  asked  for  and  brought  about  the  dismissal  of 
tho  Rector,  whom  he  had  over  and  over  again  referred  to  as  the  right  man 
ill  the  right  place ;  and  one  liopes,  for  the  Pope's  sake  and  his  own, 
that  his  confession  is  inaccurate.*  Unfortunately,  he  communicated 
8  /  many  other  details  to  Monsignor  Ireland  that  there  is  no  room  for 
<loubting  that  he  did  secretly  denounce  and  to  a  great  extent  ruined 
the  trustful  men  whose  bread  he  was  eating.  It  would  have  brought 
so  Tie  consolation  to  Catholics  could  we  add  that  the  Church  had 
\)  oSted  by  a  series  of  acts  of  which  it  cannot  approve.  But  unworthy 
4ii»*ans  usually  lead  to  unworthy  ends,  and  the  University  incident  was 
11  >  exception. 

Cardinal  Satolli  has  been  roundly  accused  by  the  IndepcRdcnt^  one 
<if  the  most  respected  periodicals  in  the  United  States,  of  having  con- 
t-Untly  accepted  presents  of  money,  amounting  to  a  very  considerable 
Mira,  all  told — of  having  taken,  for  instance,  a  gratuity  of  1000  dollars 
t  rom  Monsignor  McMahon — and  of  having  shabbily  turned  his  back 
tj.im  and  his  hand  agaii'St  the  money-givers  as  soon  as  their  sources 
r  n  dry.  This  indictment  and,  still  more,  the  facits  alleged  in  support 
f  L  it  have  given  great  scandal  to  Catholics  and  corresponding  pleasure 
t  )  their  enemies  throughout  the  States.  His  Eminence  Cirdinal 
S  ^tclli  deemed  it  hi^  duty  in  consequence  to  write  a  letter  from  Rome 
<J>riyiog  these  clr:rp;o.-.      Unluckily  he  also  wrote  a  letter  from  Ii>me 

*   r/.  .17,;r,«tM€  ZcltV'UJ,  Mar  1,  1807 
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to  Archbishop  Ireland  profeesing  the  tenderest  affection  (or  that 
prelate,  althongh  at  that  very  time,  as  is  now  known,  he  was  working 
hard  to  compass  the  Archbishop's  fall.  These  sets  of  deliberate 
statements  made  by  his  Eminence  with  all  ootward  signs  of  inward 
conviction  are  not  easy  to  reconcile. 

The  University  authorities  and  the  episcopate  were  powerless  to 
ward  off  the  poisoned  arrows  fired  against  them  as  from  Apollo's 
invisible  bow.  Bat  they  resolved  at  least  to  tolerate  no  enemies 
within  the  gates,  and  Dr.  Schroder  was  one  of  the  most  dangeroos. 
This  was  the  individual  whom  Cardinal  Satolli  in  his  nnregenerate 
days  had  stigmatised  as  an  incompetent  professor,  and  whose  friend 
and  protector  he  became  later  on.  The  episcopate,  having  first  warned 
this  pupil  of  the  Jesuits  in  vaiu,  ordered  an  ofiScial  inquiry  into  his 
conduct.  The  main  charges  against  him  were  of  being  a  mischief- 
maker  and  of  being  utterly  incompetent  as  a  professor  of  dogma. 
Before  the  investigation  began  he  and  his  friends  secretly  appealed  to 
Bome  to  intervene — that  is  to  say,  to  take  his  part,  without  asking  or 
caring  whether  he  was  right  or  wrong.  And  Rome,  we  are  grieved  to 
relate,  did  take  his  part,  without  caring  whether  he  was  a  blessing 
to  the  American  Church  or  a  curse ;  and,  what  is  much  worse,  Rome 
trampled  under  foot  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  in  order  thus 
to  impose  upon  the  Catholic  University  an  utterly  incompetent  professor. 
Thb  was  a  slap  in  the  face  for  the  American  bishops,  which  did  much 
to  lower  the  prestige  of  the  Holy  See  in  its  uninspired  moments  of 
mere  worldly  wiedom.  But  the  inquiry  went  on,  and  Profeesor 
Schioder  was  found  guilty  by  the  Theological  Faculty  unanimously, 
and  by  the  Academic  Senate.  Thirteen  bisbops  characterised  him  as 
''  an  odious  person,  intolerant  and  intolerable."  His  dismissal  was 
therefore  decreed.  But,  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue,  a  telegram  in  his 
favour  suddenly  arrived  from  Rome,  which  Professor  Schi5der,  certain 
cf  its  magic  effect,  had  triumphantly  foretold  several  days  before. 
But  the  bishops  quietly  administered  a  lesson  to  Rome^  taken  out  of 
her  own  books :  they  set  the  telegram  aside  for  two  reasons — because 
telegrams  may  be,  and  had  been,  forged,  and  also  because  that  par- 
ticular one,  if  authentic,  was  sadly  uncanonical.* 

It  was  thus  that  ProfeEEor  Satolli  became  a  flourishiDg  Prince  of  the 
Church,  that  Bishop  Eeane  forfeited  his  Rectorship,  that  Rome 
strained  several  points  to  crush  out  the  scientific  spirit  in  the  State?,, 
and  that  the  great  Catholic  institution  of  Washington  became  Italian 
and  was  bereft  of  its  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  University.  lb 
is  thus,  too,  that  all  attempts  to  found  a  Catholic  University  will  be 
baffled  eo  long  as  the  present  narrow  spirit  prevails,  which  looks  upon 

«  In  order  to  bring  a  dispnte  of  this  nature  before  the  Cnrip,  the  Council  of  Trent 
decreed  that  it  must  first  lukye  been  threshed  cut  in  the  country  in  which  it  arose. 
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all  mstitotions  of  CathoUcisni  apirltnal  and  intollectaal^  as  mere  instm- 
ments  for  political  intriguea.  The  educational  ideal  of  the  group  of 
ecdesiastics  who  irresponsibly  govern  the  Church  in  the  long  intervals 
between  infallible  decrees  is  a  type  of  Jesuit  College  as  aristocratic  as 
pofisible,  which  shall  famish  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Civil  Service, 
the  Bar,  the  Bench  and  the  Chnrch  with  their  most  influential  fane- 
tionaries.  It  is  not  our  iotention  to  decry  this  ideal  for  ordinary 
colleges,  but  we  hold  that  it  is  absolutely  incompatLble  with  that 
scientific  instruction  which  a  University  is  expected  to  supply. 

The  story  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Free  and  International  Catholic 
University  of  Freiburg  in  Switzerland  is  to  the  fall  as  depressing  as 
that  of  the  Washington  venture,  and  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  both 
are  all  the  more  poignant  that  we  are  forbidden  to  pot  them  to  profit* 
Cardinal  Satolli«  who  since  his  return  from  the  States  ia  Prefect  of  the 
Boman  Congregation  of  Studies,  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  fifth 
act  of  the  Freiburg  drama,  and  called  forth  the  censure  of  such  un- 
compromiaiDgly  Catholic  organs  as  the  Germama  and  the  Kulnische 
YolkszcituTiQ. 

The  University  was  founded  by  the  Government  of  the  Swiss 
Catholic  Canton  with  generous  intentions  and  niggardly  funds,  and  in 
order  to  make  both  ends  meet  expedients  were  resorted  to  which  seem 
alike  unworthy  of  Catholicism  and  science.  Thus,  in  order  to  fiU  the 
principal  chairs  with  German  professors,  breadwinners  were  taken 
away  from  their  profesaions  on  the  falsest  of  pretences,  and  then  after 
a  year  or  two  tnmed  adrift  upon  the  world  with  their  families  and 
forced  to  begin  life  anew.  In  the  next  place,  an  insincere  letter  of 
thanks  was  sent  to  the  Pope  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  he  would 
allot  one  million  francs  to  the  inBtitution,  and  the  writer  of  that  letter^ 
who  at  the  time  was  Rector  of  the  University,  assures  us  that  he  was 
instructed  to  dilate  on  the  beauties  of  Thomistic  philosophy  and 
generally  to  harp  upon  all  the  strings  which  were  likely  to  awaken  a 
responsive  echo  in  the  breast  of  his  Holiness/  When  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  in  reply  lavished  his  blessings  but  tightened  his  purse-stringp, 
the  founders  of  the  University  arranged  a  lottery^  which  was  stign:a« 
tised  even  by  the  Freiburg  journals  as  a  vulgar  swindle,  and,  as  pur- 
chasers held  aloof,  a  farther  inducement  than  the  interests  of  Catholics-^ 
and  science  was  held  out  to  them  by  the  announcement  that  the- 
lottery  tickets  would  also  admit  them  to  third-claes  places  in  the 
circus  to  see  the  funny  clowns  and  the  learned  poodles  perform*'!' 
Bishop  Mermillod,  of  Cultur-Kampf  celebrity,  Etrove  hard  to  have  the 
Theological  Faculty  handed  over  to  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  bot,  as  the 
Swiss  laws  rendered  this  impossible,  the  Dominican  Friars  were  put 

poseesaion  and   were  accorded   the  right   to  three  chairs   in  the 
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•  €/.  *'Herr  Python  und  die  UniversitiU  Freibnrg  in  dei  Schwdi.**    MducheD,  189^ 
p.  J05.  t  i^^'  P-  *2. 
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Philosophical  Faculty  over  and  above.*  This  proved  sach  a  oattbig 
disappointment  to  his  Grace  that  he  then  and  there  withdrew  his  togA 
from  the  high  school,  and  was  unwilling  that  his  young  clerics  ahoidd 
frequent  it  But  his  Lordship  was  for  this  reason  raised  to  the  purple 
and  removed  from  his  diocese,  and  his  successor  showed  himself  less 
intransigent.  This  episcopal  opposition  is  noteworthy :  it  points  to 
the  fact  that  Bishop  Mermillod  deemed  the  Dominican  Friars  too  lax 
or  too  liberal — in  a  dogmatic  sense — for  the  work,  so  that  the  Freibmg 
University  may  be  truly  said  to  have  been  inaugurated  under  con- 
ditions uncommonly  favourable  to  the  full  growth  of  all  the  scientific 
liberty  compatible  with  that  Ultramontanism  which  is  now  identified 
with  Catholicism. 

But  the  Dominicans  were  unjustly  suspected  of  Liberalism :  they 
fioon  made  it  clear  that  they  considered  themselves  to  be  Friars  first 
and  professors  afterwards^  and  in  a  very  short  time  they  obtained 
control  of  the  whole  professorial  body,  whose  most  precious  qualifica- 
tion was  thenceforth  admitted  to  be  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  the 
learned  friars.f  That  was  the  one  thing  necessary ;  little  store  was 
set  by  scientific  proficiency  or  academical  degrees,  and  out  of  the 
entire  teaching  staff  nineteen  professors  had  never  obtained  the  degree 
of  doctor.  The  Dominicans  themselves,  it  must  be  said,  set  the 
example  of  obedience,  and  Cardinal  Satolli  could  truthfully  commend 
them  in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the  University  last  summer,  for 
working  together  with  their  "  extremely  active  Father-General,"  who 
is  in  Rome.  % 

Catholics  who  have  the  cause  of  their  religion  at  heart  will  read  the 
history  of  the  rapid  decline  and  fall  of  the  Freiburg  University  with 
mingled  feelings  of  shame  and  indignation.  It  is  a  tale  of  mine  and 
countermine,  of  low  intrigues  and  sublime  phrases,  of  petty  spite  and 
pious  pretence,  of  occasional  eavesdropping  and  sy^matic  espionage, 
of  inquisitions  en  miniature  and  threats  en  grande,  all  culminating  in 
;the  final  explosion  which  scattered  the  professors  over  the  world,  and 
lefc  Freiburg  University  a  moral  wreck  and  ruin,  a  byword  among 
Catholics,  and  a  battle-cry  to  our  enemies.  § 

The  lay  professors  possessed  practically  no  rights  whatever,  while 
their  obligations  were  numerous,  and  to  a  large  extent  unknown ;  the 
Dominican  Fathers,  on  the  contrary,  were  under  obedience  only  to 
•their  Father-General  in  Bome^  and  enjoyed  rights  in  Freiburg,  which 
were  not  only  extensive,  but  to  a  considerable  extent  kept  secret  from 

*  Op.  cit  p.  63. 

t  Cf.  op.  ciL  p.  52.  They  insUted  on  Prof.  Beck,  who  is  not  a  Dominican,  patting 
himself  under  the  orders  and  receiving  his  missio  canontca  from  the  Dominican  General 
in  Rome,  instead  of  from  the  Diocesan  Bishop. 

t  Cf,  Analecta  Ecdesiattica,  December  1898,  p.  494. 

§  Many  pamphlets  and  articles  have  bc^en  pablished  on  the  subject  The  cnrioos 
reader  will  find  them  all  mentioned  in  the  lat^  which  was  written  and  signed  by  eight 
professors  who  lately  resigned  in  a  body.    It  is  the  Beplikt  &c.,  quoted  above. 
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their  coUeagaea.  The  theological  chaira  were  fonrteen  in  number  •  to 
150  students,  *'  very  many  of  whom  could  not  be  ordained  priests  in 
Germany  on  account  of  defective  education,  but  experienced  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  in  receiving  orders  in  Freiburg."!  The  Dominican 
Friars  insisted  on  bestowing  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  on 
young  men  who  were  scientifically  unworthy  of  it,  and  the  lay  pro- 
fessors were  persecuted  like  heretics  for  refasing  their  consent.  {  On 
the  other  hand,  they  claimed  a  right^  nay,  pleaded  the  sacred  duty,  of 
fiupervising  the  profeEsors  and  students  of  the  other  faculties,  and  the 
means  by  which  they  exercised  the  privilege  or  discharged  the  task 
were  neither  educational  nor  ethical.  A  graduate  who  had  written  a 
dissertation — a  scientific  work — on  an  epoch  in  the  hi&tory  of  the 
city  of  Freiburg  was  called  upon  by  the  Dominican  Fathers  to  sup- 
press a  whole  series  of  facts  throwing  light  upon  the  doings  of  certain 
religious  orders.  The  candldatei  on  refusing  to  mutilate  his  history, 
was  alternately  coaxed  and  threatened,  and  he  himself  wrote  a  letter 
to  one  of  the  perECCoting  Fathera^  §  in  which  he  says :  •*  On  both 
occasions  you  spoke  to  me  about  my  professois  in  terms  which  should 
be  soQght  in  vain  on  the  lips  of  a  member  of  a  religious  order^  and 
which  were  meant  wholly  to  undermine  the  moral  reputation  of  my 
teachers/*  And  this  is  by  no  means  the  worst  sample  of  the  style  of 
suasion  adopted  at  this  Free  Catholic  University.  When  a  Dominican 
professor  who  has  the  authorities  with  him  can  tell  a  yoang  historian 
to  suppress  material  facts  in  his  book,  in  the  name  of  the  Churchy  our 
co-religionists*  demands  for  freedom  of  University  teaching  sound 
somewhat  hollow.  Bat  one's  heart  fails  on  reading  the  words  with 
which  the  reverend  father  reinforced  his  unscientiilc  demand :  **  If 
you  leave  such  passages  in  your  work  ,  .  .  I  will  do6'  my  cowl  and 
talk  to  you  in  the  livery  of  a  stable  boy."  || 

The  Fathers  had  private  reports  of  their  colleagues*  lectures  made 
for  them,  and  ended  the  lecfcurer*s  career  by  hindering  students  from 
attending  his  oounse.  And,  although  they  cannot  be  truly  said  to  have 
swallowed  a  camel,  they  undoubtedly  strained  at  mere  gnats.  Professor 
Grimme's  lectures  on  Hebrew  grammar  were  denonaced  *'  because  ho 
modifies  text^  by  adopting  conjectures,  and  because  in  his  book  on  the 
*  Theory  of  Hebrew  Accents  and  Vowels '  he  gave  utterance  to  views 
open  to  the  suspicion  of  heterodoxy."  H  Pere  Michel  joked  aid  gibed 
at  Professor  Wolff's  lectures^  and  theological  students  gave  them  a 
wide  berth  in  consequence,"  Professors  Beck  and  Giraud  were  per- 
secuted in  a  similar  way,  and  the  Reverend  Father  Weiss  wandered 
about  groaning  because  a  student  had  lost  his  faith  at  Professor 
Streitberg's  lectures  on — grammar.    The  German  professor,  it  appears, 

uate  in  qucalton  is  Dr.  HeinemaoD.  dow  Ubrarlan  in  Lucerne  ;  tlio  Fattiir 
t.tiiier.    C/,  ap.  at,  pp.  71  and  75.  tl  Ojk  fit.  p.  75. 

erf.  pp.  G7-(58.  ••  Of.  ciK  p.  70. 
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had  somewhat  impmdenily  sprang  the  statement  upon  his  heareni 
that  science  is  powerless  to  demonstrate  the  unity  of  human  langnages 
as  revealed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Old  Testament.* 

It  was  not  long  before  the  lay  professors,  all  of  whom  were  and  are 
most  orthodox  and  zealous  Catholics,  saw  that  the  Free  Catholic  Uni- 
versity was  hedged  aronnd  with  barriers  which  shut  ont  even  their 
scientific  gleanings.  An  attempt  was  made  behind  their  backs  to 
appoint  the  Bavarian  priest,  Kneipp,  of  water-cure  fame,  to  a  chair  of 
medicine,  but  the  German  professorp,  having  read  of  the  project  in  tiie 
papers,  opposed  it  tooth  and  nail.  In  this  they  were  sacce88fnl,t 
but  it  was  their  last  triumph.  The  Director  of  Instruction,  Herr 
Pjtbon,  who  defended  the  Dominican  Friars  through  thick  and  thin, 
made  the  lives  of  the  lay  professors  a  burden.  So  little  consideration 
was  had  for  their  dignity,  their  self-respect,  or  their  rights,  that  their 
salary  was  withheld  without  warning  or  explanation,}  and  Herr 
Python  actually  boasted  that  he  had  treated  them  as  he  would  not 
have  dared  to  deal  with  common  schoolmasters.  §  They  were  deli- 
berately and  systematically  driven  away,  these  orthodox  Catholic 
professors.  In  the  summer  of  1891  Professor  Weyman  resigned  ;  a 
few  months  later  Professor  Fervers  followed  his  example ;  in  1893 
Professor  Wolff  left ;  in  1894  Professor  Bensing;  last  year  no  less 
than  eight  professors  resigned  in  a  body,  and,  in  all,  thirteen  Catholic 
professors,  against  whose  orthodoxy  not  a  breath  of  suspicion  has  been 
raised,  were  forced  to  leave  the  University  and  to  begin  life  anew. 
Their  own  account  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Free  Catholic  University, 
from  which  the  preceding  sketch  is  extracted,  well  deserves  to  be  read 
and  laid  to  heart  by  all  those  who  hope  in  England  or  Ireland  to 
succeed  where  Germans,  Americans,  Swiss,  Frenchmen,  Italians,  and 
British  have  already  so  hopelessly  failed. 

On  the  resignation  of  the  professors  en  masse,  Cardinal  Satolli,  at 
the  Pope's  desire,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Bector  and  the  remaining  pro- 
fessors which  angered  even  those  Catholic  organs  that  usually  support 
every  act  and  word  of  the  Boman  authorities,  as  a  soldier  defends  his 
king  and  country,  irrespective  of  rights  and  wrongs.  ||  His  Eminence, 
carrying  out  his  HolineES  the  Pope's  behests,  treated  the  professors 
who  resigned  as  a  handful  of  mischief-makers,  and  the  Dominican 
Fathers  as  fountains  of  science.  Here  is  a  passage  of  the  Cardinal's 
letter : 

''  May  this  be  a  word  of  solace  and  encouragement  for  the  entire  teaching 
staff  and  the  direction  of  the  youthful  University ;  but  more  especially  fov 
the  illustrious  Dominican  Fathers,  who,  under  the  immediate  guidance  of 
their  exceedingly  active  and  well-deserying  Father-General  .  .  .  pour  out, 
with  as  much  self-denial  as  success,  the  treasures  of  their  rich  and  profound 

•  Op.  cit.  p.  80.  i  Op.  cit.  p.  46.  It  Op,  cit.  p.  55.  §  Op.  cit,  p.  48. 

0  Cf,  the  Eslniiche  VoUuzeitujig,  Janoary  8,  1899,  and  Germania,  Janaary  17,  1893 
The  latter  organ  confesses  that  it  doabted  the  authenticity  of  the  letter. 
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leoining  upon  the  chairs  of  holy  theology  and  IdDtlred  disciplines,  confided 
\to  them  by  the  Holy  Father,  for  the  weal  of  clerical  youth.  .  ,  .  The 
ji^eproach  hurled  against  them  by  a  handful  of  mischief-makers,  that  they 
JM*ek  to  make  novices  of  the  alumni  and  turn  the  Univerdity  into  a  monastery, 
fi.s  false  ,  ,  .  and  is  at  the  same  time  malicious."  ♦ 

Cardinal  SatolU^s  competency  in  matters  of  science  has  since  been 
denied  by  its  authorised  spokesmen  on  the  Continent,  and  his  good 
judgment  and  tact  have  been  sorrowfully  called  in  question  by  the 
authorised  mouthpieces  of  his  o^rn  party  in  the  Catholic  press.  The 
University  of  Leipzig  took  the  part  of  the  professors,  who  declared 
that  freedom  of  teaching  was  a  myth  in  Freiburg,  and  this  latest 
attempt  of  intelligent  Catholics  to  establish  some  kind  of  modm  tfivendi 
betiveen  science  and  contemporary  Catholicism  has  thas  ended  in 
anffocating  smoke. 

Yet  Catholicism  is  not  incompatible  with  science ;  it  was  once 
identified  with  all  that  was  enterprising,  laborious,  and  genial  in  the 
pursuit  of  fanman  knowledge,  and  it  might  rapidly  become  so  again. 
But  between  science  and  Ultramontanism — that  is,  the  theological 
shell  from  which  the  pith  of  religion  has  been  scooped  out  anl  politics 
staffed  in — yawns  an  impassable  abyss.  In  the  apostles  of  the 
Cltramontane  gospel  the  religious  slope  of  the  mind  is  overgrown 
by  the  political  Upas  tree,  which  overshadows,  stunts,  or  kills  every 
species  of  moral  and  religious  growth.  The  modern  Jew  has  been 
calumniously  set  down  as  a  gross  materialist ;  the  Ultramontane  is, 
nafortunately,  this,  with  the  additional  aggravation  that  he  sails,  not 
always  wittingly,  under  false  colours.  In  politics^  which  he  cultivates 
as  the  shortest  cut  to  power  and  influence,  his  heart  throbs,  his  soul 
tbrille,  his  nerves  tingle.  Like  the  angels  in  Jacob's  dream,  he 
wholly  forgets  his  spiritQal  wings  and  uses  human  modes  of  locomotion 
up  the  ladder  leading  to  big  heaven. 

Ultramontanism,  whii;h  has  been  in  vogoe  for  the  past  thirty  years, 
is  to  Catholicism  what  the  mistletoe  is  to  the  oak.  It  thrives  on  the 
life-iuices  of  religion  and  dries  up  the  streogth-giving  sap  of  scientific 
truth.  Its  faith  forms  a  noxious  blend  with  politics,  and  its  science 
a  baneful  mixture  with  superstition,  ambitious  clerics,  not  the  Catholic 
Church,  profiting  by  the  costly  results.  The  chiefs  of  the  movement 
are  ever  at  loggerheads  with  outspoken  brethren  on  matters  of  scien* 
tific  research,  or  in  strife  with  statesmen  on  queetions  of  politics- 
Religious  disputes,  as  such,  are  unheard  of.  Indeed,  one  shudders  to 
iearn  from  the  CiviltA  Cattolica,  which  his  Holiness  treats  as  the  autho- 
rised organ  of  the  Vatican,  that  the  ultimate  aim  and  goal  o!  Catholic 
interests,  instead  of  being  the  triumph  of  Christ's  teaching,  is  the  domi« 
nation  of  the  world  by  the  Papacy,t  and,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  voice 
has  yet  been  raised  against  the  new  interpretation  of  the  text,  ''  My 

•  ry,  Aug^tmrffer  R>$tzeUunfr,  January  5,  1899. 
t  CiviM  Cattolica,  December  1897,  January  1898, 
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kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,''  whereby  Christ  meant  to  say  merely 
that  the  power  which  His  vicar  would  wield  over  the  world  has  its 
roots  in  a  realm  beyond.  If  Pope  Damasas  I.  or  Pope  Gelasins  L 
were  to  arise  from  the  dead  to-day,  he  woald  look  long  in  vain  for  the 
line  of  cleavage  which  sanders  Ultramontanism  from  the  chief  politicsl 
parties.  Yet  the  strennoos  striving  of  Roman  wire-pnllers  to  seize 
the  schools,  the  universities^  the  press,  and  the  parliaments  of  the 
world  is  intelligible,  and  might  even  be  a  boon  for  all  concerned ; 
certainly  we  should  be  the  last  person?  to  set  our  faces  against  it. 
But  we  would  fain  see  the  tendency  kept  well  within  reasonable 
bounds,  moderated,  if  not  inspired,  by  religion,  fostered  by  fair  means^ 
and  not  pitchforked  into  the  place  of  our  highest  ideals. 

The  schools  we  possess  already  are  not  all  that  they  should  be. 
The  influence  of  those  who  direct  them  does  not  always  make  for 
goodness,  beauty,  or  truth  ;  and  the  instruction  doled  out  to  the 
children  often  favours  the  growth  of  superstition  and  handicaps  our 
young  generation  in  their  struggle  for  life.  It  is  the  bent,  if  not  the 
aim,  of  Catholic  education  to  place  our  children  in  the  position  of 
divers  in  their  bells,  well  hedged  in  from  the  dangers  of  the  deep, 
but  wholly  shut  off  from  the  influences  that  would  brace  and  cheer. 
The  tendency  that  strikes  one  most  forcibly  in  the  educational  system 
of  latter-day  Ultramontanism  is  to  create  and  perpetuate  in  Catholics 
the  need  of  constant  watch  and  ward  on  the  part  of  Rome  in  every- 
day matters  in  which  ordinary  men  and  women  should  use  their 
judgment.  They  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  launch  out  into  the  sea  of 
politics,  science,  or  literature  without  a  pilot  from  Rome,  who  is  some* 
times  unable  to  steer  by  the  compass,  but  always  keeps  an  eye  on  the 
main  chance.  "  Religious  education,"  says  the  Jesuit  Father  Cathrein, 
"  includes  not  merely  the  teaching  of  religion,  but  embraces  the  whole 
school  with  all  its  machinery.  Everything  must  be  subservient  to 
that  teaching.  .  .  .  This  is  tnir  even  of  writuij  nnd  rcadiiif/"'^  To 
Catholic  "  sciences"  and  Christian  mathematics,  therefore,  this  zealous 
teacher  would  further  add  "  Ultramontane  caligraphy  and  orthodox 
elocution."  Another  Jesuit,  POre  Desjardins,  lays  it  down  that  the 
Church — by  which  he  means  the  theologians  in  vogue — "  possesses  a 
sovereign  right  to  retard  certain  developments  of  science,  if  they 
should  seem  likely  to  become  dangerous,  in  the  higher  interests  of 
faith." t  It  is  utterances  like  these,  and  acts  in  keeping  with  them, 
which  have  done  eo  much  to  discredit  contemporary  Catholicism  in 
serious  scientific  circles.  The  spirit  underlying  this  teaching  is  every- 
where in  Ultramontanism  a  formidable  force,  and  it  is  never  discarded ; 
where  it  seems  absent,  it  is  only  dormant  for  a  time. 

Wherever  and  whenever  militant  Ultramontane  divines  deem  it  safe 

•  "Kircheund  Volkschule,"  Freiburg,  189G,  p.  61. 
t  "  Encore  Galilee,"  Pan,  1877,  p.  43. 
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to  give  vent  to  their  inmost  desires  and  an&nnned  beliefs,  the  forma 
they  choose  leave  no  hope  for  any  arrangement  between  ecience  and 
dogma.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  Jesuit  Father  Abel,  preachbg  in 
Vienna  to  a  crowded  charch,  exolaimed :  "What  did  it  profit  Adam 
and  Eve  that  they  broke  away  from  God  ?  They  knew.  Well,  what 
did  they  know  ?  That  they  were  naked.  And  from  that  day  forward 
tiakcdfuss  mid  knoidtdgc  go  hand  in  hand,''  The  lloman  review, 
Anaheta  £cclmastim^  in  an  outspoken  and  enthusiastic,  bat  unwise 
artidd  on  the  Holy  Inqoisition,  promulgates  the  esoteric  doctrine  that 
the  bloody  and  fiery  deeds  of  that  mediieval  institution  were  jastified 
and  the  victims  deserved  all  they  got : 

**CUurcli  \ii\y  a«d  Stale  Ic^^sltiiion  treated  those  hypomtes  according  to 
justice  and  their  merits,  utiiting  their  forces  so  that  wolves  in  sheep's  cloth - 
log  shfjuld  uot  full  upon  tlie  [lenfold.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  cast  about  for 
weak  grounds  for  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Tnquiftition  against  heretical 
malice.  Let  not  the  character  of  the  age,  natural  cruelty,  immoderate  zeal, 
or  any  other  sophistical  excuse  be  put  forward,  us  if  the  Church  in  Spain  or 
elsewhei'e  needed  to  bo  even  partially  ©xcuaed  for  the  acts  of  the  Holy 
Inc|uLsitioD,  It  is  to  the  happy  watchfidues^s  of  the  Holy  Inquisition  that 
the  religious  peace  and  the  bli&sf al  faith  are  to  be  ascribed  which  do  such 
honour  to  the  Spanish  pooplo.  Oh,  ble&sed  flameH  of  the  stake  by  means  of 
which,  through  tJie  eliniLuation  of  a  few  veiy  cunning  people,  thousands  and 
thousiinds  of  souLi  were  rescued  from  the  maw  of  error  and  ^aved  mayhap 
from  everhihtiijg  damnation.  Oh  shining  amj  venerable  memory  of  Thomas 
Torquemada,  marked  by  the  wiisewfc  sfeal  and  unconquerable  bravery  !  '* 

Eeligious  principles  ahonld  certainly  form  the  woof  of  Catholio 
education  and  scientific  troths  its  warp.  If  this  cannot  be,  if  science 
be  hopelessly  ontagonistic  to  what  is  now  termed  religion,  let  the  fact 
be  authoritatively  declared.  Nothing  less  than  an  ex  catludrd  defini- 
tion can  be  expected  to  satisfy  those  Catholics  for  whose  behoof 
decrees  and  definition  are  mainly  issned ;  and  that  wonld  scarcely 
sorprise  them.  But  it  seems  hard  to  be  called  upon  to  praise  our 
science  to  the  skies  in  public  while  grumbling  in  private  at  its 
systematic  suppression.  If  we  are  asked  to  submit  to  the  new  edition 
and  procedure  of  the  Index,  which  condemns  the  best  works  of  science 
and  of  arttjWe  should  not  be  forced  to  insult  members  of  other  Churchea 
by  flaunting  our  scientific  freedom  in  their  faces  and  deriding  their 
alleged  intellectual  serfdom*  If  we  endorse  the  heroic  resolution 
recently  passed  at  a  Catholic  Congress,  presided  over  by  a  Jesuit, 
never  in  future  to  read  any  book  or  journal  which  is  not  strictly 
Catholic,*  it  seems  scarcely  honest  of  us  to  swell  the  chorus  of  the 
other  Catholic  Cougress  denouncing  the  Italian  Government  for  with- 
holding **  liberty  of  teachings"  f 

•  The  Coogrcss  held  in  the  Province  of  Rio  Grande  del  Sad  in  October  ISO?.  Padre 
Oinoine  Fosulo  proposed  the  resolution, 

t  The  Fifteenth  General  Corgress  of  CftthoUcfi  in  Milan.  Don  Albcrtano  proposed  a 
motion  to  found  a  Catholic  Univerfeitj,  and  he  also  called  upon  the  Italian  Government 
lo  abandon  the  Ejstem  of  scientiGc  oppression  and  grant  freedom  of  teaching. 
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We  qnite  naderBtand  that  if  the  edacation  given  in  oar  schools 
were  as  it  shoald  be  the  religions  element  wonid  have  the  npper  hand 
in  some  places,  and  the  scientific  in  others.  It  woald  be  nnwise  to 
lay  down  any  hard-and-fast  rnle  on  the  snbject.  But  it  is  not  an 
exorbitant  demand  to  ask  that  personal  ascendency  or  gross  super- 
stition shoald  be  scrapaloasly  excladed  from  the  aims.  Why,  for 
instance,  should  oar  Bishops^  oar  Sacred  CoDgregations,  oar  press- 
skirmishers,  who  perform  an  Indian  war-dance  roand  the  body  of  a 
suspected  bishop  or  professor,  be  silent  when  a  school-priest  compels 
girls  of  a  tender  age  to  take  practical  lessons  in  the  pains  of  pargatory 
by  having  their  fingers  bamed  over  a  candle  and  holds  one  recalcitrant 
girl's  hand  in  the  flame  till  she  has  to  call  in  the  help  of  the  doctor  ?* 

Our  primary  schools,  oar  Universities,  and  oar  latter-day  literature 
aboand  in  elemeots  which  do  not  tally  with  gennine  religioni  are  at 
odds  with  trae  Ecience,  and  seem  calcnlated  solely  to  keep  the  coming 
generation  in  a  state  of  moral  and  mental  pnpilage.  In  none  of  oar 
edacational  establishments  is  there  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  drawn 
between  the  real  and  the  imagioary.  Trath  is  welded  pn  to  fiction  in 
a  canning  way  that  is  not  merely  bewildering,  bat  to  a  large  extent 
demoralisiag.  To  take  bat  one  of  many  instances,  the  devil  is  treated 
as  a  personage  whose  visits  to  the  haants  of  nineteenth-centnry  men 
are  as  freqaent  as  to  those^  of  their,  forefathers  a  thousand  years  ago. 
And  the  abuse  is  not  confined  to  our  rural  dominies ;  the  example  is 
given  in  the  first  place  by  the  greatest  University  lights  we  possess. 
'Oar  celebrated  historiaa,  Joseph  von  Gorres,  whilom  Professor  at  the 
'University  of  Munich,  discusses  these  matters  at  inordinate,  bat  not 
unusual  length  in  his  classic  work.  Speaking  of  a  devil  who  had  no 
t  back,  he  says  :  ''  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  evil  spirits  should 
.possess  only  a  front  side  and  lack  the  back  side.  That  would  appear 
*to  result  from  the  peculiar  optics  of  a  certain  grade  of  the  lower 
vision,  inasmuch  as  things  project  themselves^  only  picturewise."  In 
another  place  he  discusses  the  influence  of  constellations  upon  men, 
and  denies  that  the  demoniacal  influences  of  the  constellations  are 
direct,  ^'  because  no  star  left  the  hand  of  its  Creator  with  a  demoni- 
acal stamp.t  ...  As  every  cosmic  illness  becomes  more  acute  with 
the  growing  moon,  so  every  demoniacal  illness.''  t  Such  doctrines  are 
pa  common  among  our  intellectual  leaders  as  blackberries  in  season^ 
bat  as  they  are  not  scientific,  it  is  misleading  to  allow  them  to  be 
taught  as  such. 

Professor  Bautz,  in  Munster,  a  State  Catholic  University  with  two 
Faculties,  lectured  two  years  ago  on  "The  Last  Judgment,  Hell,  Pur- 
gatory, and  Heaven."     He  is  an  authority  on  the  subject,  having 

•  Wiener  AUgem.  Ziitvvg,  April  21,  1896.     The  Eame  of  the  clergyman  is  Abt 
Schieftl.  the  school  is  situated  in  Kundl,  in  Austria, 
t  "  Die  Christliche  Mystik,"  vol.  iv.  16-19,  f  Op,  cit  iv.  72. 
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pubUsbed  dissertations  on  these  foar  last  thinge^  and  hia  professional 
position  consecrates  his  claims  to  ba  treated  as  a  scientific  light.  He 
sajs: 

**  Witii  respect  to  the  real  duration  of  Purgatory,  it  laist^,  accoidiiig  to 
Marina  tie  Escobar,  twenty,  forty ^  lifty  yeaiis,  or  longer.  Catherine 
Km  me  rich  speaks  of  «ouls  who  hud  to  spend  hundi-eds  of  years  in  Purga- 
toi'y.*  .  ,  .  The  venerable  Bernard  Colnago,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  saw, 
in  Home,  a  soul  that  had  already  endured  its  punishment  for  forty- three 
jears  on  one  of  the  streets.!  ,  .  »  Francbca  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  stiw  a  con- 
tin  uouh  going  and  coming  of  poor  souls.  They  appeared  to  her  now  liery, 
now  coal-black  and  emitting  sparks,  .  .  .  In  face  of  such  a  toUil  of  facts,  it 
matter-s  little  whether  one  or  two  of  them  should  be  found  to  he  open  to 

Contemporary  Catholic  science  encroaches  upon  the  ground  covered 
by  physical  science,  but  there  is  no  Index  to  check  the  invasion.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  encouraged.  Professor  Bantz  of  Miinster,  for 
example,  bravely  defends  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy  in  its 
application  to  various  theological  doctrines.  He  overthrows  the  theory 
of  volcanoes  which  at  present  prevails,  and  maintains  that  they  are  the 
flues  of  hell.  **  Hell,"  he  adds,  *'  and  this  is  our  thesis — ^hell  is 
situate  at  no  great  distance — not  in  the  moon,  nor  yet  in  Mars,  nor  in 
the  sun  ;  hell  is  in  the  interior  of  our  earth/'  §  Analysing  the  com- 
poeition  of  the  various  bodies  donned  by  good  and  bad  angels  when 
playing  a  part  in  the  drama  of  human  life,  Professor  Bautz  enunciates 
the  principle  that  the  good  spirits  use  only  the  nobler  stufis,  such  as 
air,  aether,  and  **  certain  gases*'  which  they  condense.  Devils  have 
to  make  the  best  of  **  impure  dirty  materials/'  They  get  into  corpses 
DOW  and  then. 

'*  To  Saint  Bridget,"  he  tells  us,  "  a  damned  woman  once  appeared,  who 
crawled  out  of  what  seemed  a  dirty  sheet.  Tbe  heart  of  the  woman  was 
laoerated,  her  hps  gnawed  away,  her  chin  shivered,  her  teeth  chattered,  her 
nose  was  eaten  off,  her  eyes,  torn  from  the  sockets,  hung  down  on  her  cheeks. 
Her  brain  was  as  molten  lead,  her  inside  teemed  with  gnu  wing  worms  and 
snakes,  her  thighs  and  shins  were  full  of  pricks  and  thorns,  her  feet  were 
Kke  the  feet  of  a  toad."  |[ 

Chemistry  is  taught  by  Professor  Bautz  in  tbe  same  oShand 
manner : 

"  From  the  point  of  view  of  natural  sciences,  it  can  be  assumed  that  the 
fir©  of  hell  is  produced  by  the  everlasting  circulation  of  certain  chemical 
prooeeses  whereby,  by  vii-tue  of  a  divine  arrangement,  chemical  combiua- 
tions  of  certain  subterranean  stu£&  with  oxygen  and  other  gases  arise  and 
disappear  again.T  .  .  -  The  Devil  is  able  to  bring  together  the  simple 
dements  in  various  ways,  so  that  they  combine  chemiailly  under  the  usual 
forms  (light,  heat,  fire,  soundj  electricity).     He  is  further  able  to  bring  tho 


•  ♦•Purgatory/*  p.  180. 


.  ciV.  1S7, 
.dV*p.  190. 


t  Op.  cit.  im 

i  ()p.  cit.  p.  107. 
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seed-cells  of  organic  beings  to  the  proper  place,  in  order  that  they  should 
there  ....  develop  into  living  beings.  ...  By  condensing  steam  he  .forms 
rain-clouds  and  rain ;  by  means  of  a  violent  impulse  communicated  to  the 
air  he  occasions  ravaging  storm  winds,  kindles  fires  by  electric  motions  or 
chemical  processes,  and  lets  it  fall  from  heaven,"  <S:c.* 

Sach  is  the  science  which,  to  employ  Cardinal  SatoUi's  florid  ex* 
pression,  ^'  is  poured  out  npon  the  chairs  "  of  oar  Catholic  Universities 
and  Colleges.  It  never  provokes  a  word  of  remonstrance  from  those 
who  silenced  Professor  Schell,  of  Wnrzburg,  Professor  Ginooohi,  of 
Borne,  Professor  Semeria,  now  of  Genoa,  and  Professor  Loisy,  of  France. 
It  harmonises  with  the  system  and  is  belauded  accordingly.  On 
parade  days  it  may  be  varied  with  the -science  that  lends  itself  to  the 
role  of  glittering  fringe  on  the  pnrple  of  political  and  militant  Ultra- 
montanism ;  but  Professor  Bautz  and  his  likes  are  the  builders  and 
watchmen  of  the  system. 

It  is  a  system  which  must  soon  come  to  grief  unless  the  Church 
be  remodelled  after  the  fashion  of  the  Theocracy  of  Paraguay,  with  a 
maximum  standard  of  intelligence  and  no  legal  minimum.  That 
a  determined  effort  is  being  made  so  to  recast  it,  one  cannot  help 
noticing.  Of  this  we  complain  less  than  of  the  irresponsibility  of  its 
authors,  and  the  secresy  of  their  methods.  We  ourselves  are  true  and 
loyal  sons  of  the  Churchy  minded  to  die  as  we  have  lived,  submissive 
to  her  teaching  and  obedient  to  her  behests.  We  have  no  sympathy 
with  rebellion,  and  utterly  abhor  heresy  and  schism.  We  are  content 
to  complain  and  entreat.  But  we  do  ask  and  prayerfully  adjure  those 
who  govern  the  Church  in  normal  times  by  normal  methods  to  create 
a  clear  position.  If  it  be  found  necessary  "  to  retard  the  develop- 
ments of  science,"  as  the  Jesuit  Father  Desjardins  gently  puts  it,  let 
the  necessity  be  manfully  proclaimed  and  God's  blessing  asked.  Bat ' 
what  we  cannot  brook  is  the  saying  of'  one  thing  and  the  doing  of 
the  contrary.  Whatever  else  may  be  right  this  surely  must  be 
wrong,  and  it  is  this  that  we  would  fain  see  reformed.  We  know 
and'  declare,  and  facts  bear  out  our  declaration,  that  a  Catholic 
University  is  at  present  a  chimera.  If,  as  we  are  convinced,  there  is 
no  good  reason  why  it  should  be  so,  then  let  the  pretexts  in  the  name 
of  which  it  is  kept  so  be  ruthlessly  swept  away. 

Nothing  is  further  from  our  aims  than  the  stirring  up  of  strife 
within  the  fold  of  the  faithful,  for  the  bulk  of  whom  these  questions 
are  wholly  devoid  of  meaning ;  on  the  contrary,  we  yearn  for  the 
return  of  that  peace  which  is  at  once  the  precious  fruit  and  the  tan- 
gible proof  of  true  religion.  We  have  no  pet  doctrines  to  uphold,  no 
fresh  theories  to  lay  before  the  Catholic  world,  no  advice  to  offer.  We 
simply  long  to  have  the  truth,  as  the  Church  apprehends  it,  clearly 

*  Op,  cit,  141,  142.     Cf,  also  "  Der  Ultramontanismus  von  Graf  Paul  von  Hocns* 
broech,"  p.  152. 
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stated,  and  its  consequences,  as  logic  draws  them,  honestly  enforced. 
Catholicism,  being  one  with  Ultramontanism,  is  at  present  hostile  to 
science.  No  fair-minded  man  can  doubt  that  this  is  so.  We  only 
ask — Ought  it  to  be  so  ?  If  not,  let  the  causes  of  the  abuse  be  up- 
rooted. But  if  the  antagonism  is  necessary  to  the  Church,  helpful  to 
the  faithful,  or  opportune  in  the  eyes  of  the  Pontiff,  as  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  declare  it  may  be,  let  this  be  authoritatively  proclaimed  and 
a  word  or  two  added,  showing  how  science  may  be  true  and  yet  prove 
temporarily  hurtful  to  the  truths  of  religion. 

But  an  end  should  be  put  once  for  all  to  the  shuffling  system  of 
government  by  false  pretences  which  is  become  a  scandal  to  intelli- 
gent Catholics  and  a  byword  to  their  watchful  opponents.  It  is  at 
least  conceivable,  although  to  us  incredible,  that  the  weal  of  Catho- 
licism should  require  the  dragweighting  of  science.  But  it  is  not 
conceivable  to  men  or  angels  that  the  interests  of  any  Church  should 
call  for  the  perpetuation  of  a  system  of  methods  which  closely  border 
upon  falsehood.  And  these  methods  are  the  direct  outcome  of  that 
alliance  between  politics  and  religion  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
Ultramontanism. 

But  even  the  abuses  of  Ultramontanism  ought  not  to  drive  any 
genuine  Catholic  from  the  true  fold.  Truth,  as  men  apprehend  it,  is 
never  quite  exempt  from  error,  nor  virtue,  as  they  practise  it,  wholly 
free  from  all  admixture  of  vice.  Even  though  our  weak  voices  should 
be  drowned  in  the  din  of  political  excitement,  we  earnestly  exhort  all 
who  think  with  us  on  these  matters  to  remain  faithful  to  the  Church 
and  to  imitate  the  late  learned  Bishop  Hefele  of  Rottenburg,  who 
lived  and  died  a  loyal  member  of  the  true  fold,  despite  the  cruel  blow 
dealt  to  his  holiest  hopes  and  most  cherished  religious  beliefs. 

**  I  lived  many  years  under  a  grave  delusion,"  he  ^\Tote  from  Home  in 
January  1871.  *'  I  fancied  I  was  serving  the  Catholic  Church,  whereas  I 
was  serving  but  the  caricature  which  Romanism  and  Jesuitism  had  fashioned 
out  of  it.  In  Rome  for  the  iirst  time  it  became  clear  to  me  that  what  is 
being  planned  and  done  there  bears  but  the  semblance  and  name  of  Christi- 
anity; it  is  only  the  shell :  the  kernel  has  vanished.  It  has  been  all  com- 
pletely sold  out."  * 

Voces  CATHOLiCf:. 

»  (/.  Schnlto,  "  Der  Altkatholizismns,"  p.  228. 


FINLAND  AND  THE  CZAR. 


TO  Finlanders  it  appears  strange  to  see  their  country  figoring  in 
the  European  press  as  it  does  at  present.  We  have  grown 
accnfitomed  to  the  fact  that  hardly  anybody  knows  anything  about  ns, 
and  we  have  not  foand  it  surprising.  The  Finnish  nation,  as  a  body 
politic^  is  not  only  small,  but  young,  and  has,  since  its  birth^  been  in 
intimate  union  with  a  mighty  Power,  the  greatness  and  authority  of 
which  have  naturally  hidden  the  political  existence  of  the  constitutional 
Grand  Duchy  under  the  Czar's  dominion.  Moreover,  we  have  been  a 
very  happy  people,  wishing  for  nothing  but  to  enjoy  our  rights  and  to 
make  progress  in  husbandry  and  industry,  in  mental  and  moral  cul- 
ture, in  general  enlightenment,  in  science  and  art.  Such  tranquil 
contentment,  of  course,  is  not  a  favourite  topic  of  the  newspapers. 
But  contentment  now  is  at  an  end.  The  Czar's  manifesto  of  February  15 
has  disturbed  our  peace. 

In  1809,  when  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  was  ceded  by  Sweden 
to  Russia,  the  people  of  Finland,  as  Alexander  I.  expressed  it,  were 
''placed  in  the  rank  of  nations.''  That  liberal-minded  Emperor 
issued  a  manifesto  to  the  inhabitants  of  Finland,  wherein  he  "  desired 
to  confirm  and  ratify  the  religion  and  fundamental  laws  of  the  country, 
together  with  the  privileges  and  rights  hitherto  enjoyed  by  each  estate 
in  the  aforesaid  Grand  Dachy  in  particular,  and  all  the  inhabitants  in 
general^  both  high  and  low,  according  to  the  Constitution  " — i.e.  the 
old  Swedish  Constitution — ^which  thus  was  guaranteed  to  be  main- 
tained in  full  force. 

Alexander  I.  desired  to  fix  the  destiny  of  his  new  Grand  Duchy  for 
all  future  time.  In  a  manifesto  of  1816  he  writes  with  reference  to 
his  Rnnish  subjects :  ^'  We  have  desired  ...  to  confirm  for  ever  and 
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ever  the  assaraDCd  the;  have  received  from  us  aa  to  the  maintenance 
of  their  special  Constitntion  under  our  sceptre  and  under  those  of  our 
sncceasors/'  All  the  succeeding  Czars  have  followed  his  example, 
solemnly  swearing  to  uphold  the  fundamental  laws  and  liberties  of 
Finland.  Alexander  II.  even  extended  the  rights  of  the  Diet. 
According  to  the  old  Swedish  law,  it  entirely  depended  on  the  Monarch 
to  summon  the  estates.  Alexander  II.,  the  Autocrat  of  Russia, 
made  the  convocation  periodical  by  prescribing  that  they  should 
assemble  at  least  every  fifth  year*  In  latter  times  the  Diet  has,  in 
fact,  been  summoned  every  third  year,  besides  which  the  right  of 
initiating  laws  was  granted  to  it  by  Alexander  IIL 

Under  this  rt^r/ime  Finland  has  made  exceptional  progress  in  various 
directions,  material  and  intellectual.     Though  it  is  hardly  proper  for 

^me  to  praise  my  own  country,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  its  social 

:)nditions  compare  very  favourably  with  those  in  some  other  European 

ands.     It  is  the  tirm  conviction  of  all  Finlanders  that  their  prosperity 

has  been  possible  only  through  their  constitutional  government,  the 

suitability  of  which  to  our  national  character  has  been  tested  by  the 

experience  of  centuries.     Naturally,  then,  we    are  anxious  to  keep 

itact  what  we  look  upon  aa  the  chief  basis  of  our  well-being,  and  to 

"defend  it  by  all  legal  means  against  unjustifiable  attacks.  For  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years  a  systematic  campaign  against  Finland  has 
been  carried  on  by  the  Chauvinists  and  Slavophiles  of  the  liossian 
Press*  I  shall  not  here  examine  the  causes  of  this  campaign,  which 
originally,  aa  an  observer  has  remarked »  formed  part  of  a  general  plan 
Df  levelling  down  all  heterogeneous  and  heterodox  subjects  at  the 

"extremities  of  the  Empire,  but  which  soon  began  to  assume  a  cha- 
racter apart  from  this.  The  St.  Petersburg  correspindent  of  the 
Times  says : 

*•  The  more  fii-mly  the  Fiolanders  adhei^d  to  their  perfectly  calm  and  cor- 
I'ect  attitude  of  pa8sive  resistance  the  more  malicious  and  persiiitent  becamo 
their  assailants  in  the  Eussian  Prcs?.  The  attacks  on  the  Poles,  the  Baltii* 
Germans,  or  the  Armenians  of  the  Trans-Caucasus  have  been  mild  and  fitful 
in  comparison  with  those  on  the  inoffensive  Finns.  Even  the  bsiitiug  of  the 
JewSj  as  far  as  the  newspaper**  have  been  concerned  in  ii,  ha-s  hiii'dly  ever 
l}een  worse.  Only  those  w^ho  have  bad  patience  enough  to  follow  day  after 
day,  for  so  many  years,  the  ceaseless  flow  of  abuse  and  misrepresentation  of 
Finnish  institutions  and  principles  can  have  any  idea  of  the  extent  and 
degree  of  bitterness  to  which  this  anti-Finnish  propaganda  has  been 
carried." 


The  attacks  in  the  Press  were  soon  followed  by  comprehensive 
books  in  the  same  style.  Oo  our  behalf  men  like  Senator  Mechelin, 
Professor  Danielson,  and  Professor  Herman ssoo  routed  our  opponents, 
&nd  of  late  they  have  received  strong  support  even  from   Russian 
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Bcholars.  No  Finlander  felt  the  eligbtest  dbnbt  abont  the  jnstneas  of 
our  cause,  and  we  were  not  alarmed,  as  we  pnt  trust  in  tbe  oaths  of 
our  Sovereigns.  Our  faith,  however,  has  been  shaken  at  last.  In 
1898  a  project  for  changing  the  military  organisation  of  Finland  was 
brought  forward  in  a  way  hitherto  unheard  of.  The  Military  Beform 
Bill  was  to  be  laid  before  an  extraordinary  session  of  the  Diet  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  advice  of  the  Finnish  deputies  as  to  the 
best  means  of  adapting  the  measure  to  local  conditions.  When 
the  opinions  of  the  Diet  have  been  given,  the  Bill  is  to  go  before  the 
Bussian  State  Council  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  then  be  submitted  for 
his  Majesty's  sanction  in  conformity  with  the  usual  Bussian  procedure. 
For  the  first  time,  then,  since  Finland's  union  with  Bussia  the  Bussian 
Council  of  State  is  called  upon  to  deal  with  a  question  which  involves 
a  change  in  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  Finland,  and  this  although, 
according  to  our  Constitution,  no  law  can  be  altered  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Diet.  The  Military  Beform  Bill,  however,  aimed  at  a 
breach  of  the  Constitution  only  in  a  particular  case.  It  was  left  to 
the  manifesto  of  February  15  of  this  year  to  invalidate  the  Constitu- 
tion as  a  whole  and  in  principle.  The  Czar  says  in  this  manifesto : 
^'  Whilst  maintaining  in  full  force  the  now  prevailing  statutes  which 
concern  the  promulgation  of  local  laws  touching  exclusively  the  internal 
affairs  of  Finland,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  reserve  to  ourselves 
the  ultimate  decision  as  to  which  laws  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
general  legislation  of  the  empire.''  This  simply  means  that  the  Con- 
stitutional Parliament  of  Finland  is  to  be  reduced  by  a  stroke  of  the 
pen  to  the  condition  of  a  provincial  assembly,  which  will  have  no 
power  other  than  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  local  questions.  It 
is  entirely  left  to  the  Czar's  own  discretion  which  laws  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  connected  with  the  requirements  of  the  empire  in  general. 
Almost  any  question  can  be  placed  in  this  category  as  affecting  Bussia 
as  well  as  Finland,  and  there  are  already  manifest  signs  which  indicate 
what  innovations  we  have  to  expect  in  various  departments — such  as 
our  educational  system,  our  railways,  our  customs  dues,  our  coinage, 
our  taxation,  our  criminal  code,  and  our  army. 

There  is  only  one  opinion  in  Finland  as  to  the  nature  of  this  mani- 
festo, and  that  is,  that  the  Emperor  and  Grand  Duke  by  issuing  it 
has  broken  his  solemn  promise,  which  runs  as  follows : 

"  As  We,  through  the  will  of  Providence,  have  come  into  hereditary  pos- 
session of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland,  We  have  hereby  desired  to  confirm 
and  ratify  the  religion,  the  fundamental  laws,  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
each  class  in  the  said  Grand  Duchy,  in  particular,  and  of  all  its  inhabitants, 
high  and  low,  in  general,  which  they,  according  to  the  Constitution  of  this 
country,  have  enjoyed,  promising  to  preserve  the  same  steadfastly  and  in 
full  force." 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  according  to  our  fundamental  laws. 
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*^  the  Emperor  and  Grand  Duke  cannot  make  a  new  k\^^  without  the  know- 
ledge and  consent  of  the  Diet,  or  abolish  an  old  law," 

and  that 

"  fundamental  laws  can  be  made,  altered,  explained,  or  alwlished  only  on 
the  proposition  of  the  Emperor  and  Grand  Duke,  with  the  consent  of  all 
the  estates  "— 

that  IS,  the  four  eBtates  which  constitute  the  Diet  of  FiDland.  The 
fact  that  the  Senate  decided  to  promulgate  the  manifesto  by  no  means 
argues  that  it  was  looked  upon  aa  in  accordance  with  our  ConstitutioD. 
The  Procurator,  the  highest  judicial  functionary  of  the  Grand  Dachy, 
protested  against  its  promulgation,  and  the  Senate  nnaniraouBly  made 
an  appeal  to  the  Czar,  containing  inter  cdlff  the  following  words : 

**  Yoviv  Im penal  Majesty's  Senate  cannot  imagine  tliat  it  could  over  be 
your  Impciial  Majesty's  gracious  will  and  intention  to  depart  from  the 
solemn  assurance  which  your  Imperial  Majesty  gave  the  people  of  Finland 
on  your  accession  to  the  throne,  to  maintain  tlie  Cunfttitution  of  the  land 
inviolably,  and  in  its  full  force*  *  .  .  The  Senate,  therefore,  humbly  peti- 
tions that  your  Imperial  Mujesty  will  be  gi'aciously  pleased  to  declare  that 
the  legislative  measure  in  question  was  not  intended  to  infringe  the  funda- 
mental rights  and  liberties  of  the  Finnish  people. ' 

In  spite  of  this  appeal,  tho  Governor-General  endeavoured  to  induce 
the  Senate  to  declare  that  the  manifesto  did  not  affect  the  fundamental 
laws  of  Finland,  bat  in  this  he  was  disappointed.  Then  he  undertook 
himself  to  address  to  the  Governors  of  the  different  provinces  a 
circular,  declaring  that  all  laws  dealing  exclusively  with  the  interests 
of  Finland  would  in  fnture  be  drawn  up  and  promulgated  exactly  as 
in  the  past.  A  declaration  such  as  this  is  altogether  beside  th^  point. 
We  want  an  express  explanation  from  our  Sovereign. 

What  we  Finlsnders  have  asked  again  and  again  is  this :  What  is 
e  meaning  of  the  measure  the  Emperor  and  Grand  Duke  has  pro- 
mulgated ?  Why  has  our  peace  been  disturbed  by  one  who  declared 
himself  that  it  was  his  wish  "  to  see  the  triumph  of  the  grand  idea  o£ 
universal  peace  over  the  elements  of  trouble  and  discord  *'?  Why  has 
the  law  been  broken  by  one  who  has  made  himself  a  champion  of 
"  the  principles  of  law  and  equity  which  support  tho  security  of 
States  and  the  welfare  of  peoples  *'  ?  Why  is  he  going  to  increase 
the  armament  of  our  nation  to  a  degree  which  will  make  it  an 
unbearable  burden,  he  who  has  expressly  declared  that  **  the  more  the 
armaments  of  each  Power  increase  the  less  they  answer  to  the  pur- 
fXMes  and  intentions  of  the  Governments  '* ;  he  who  has  pronounced 
it  to  be  the  "supreme  duty  at  the  present  moment  of  all  States  to  put 
«ome  limit  to  the  unceasing  armaments  "  ?  Why  has  he  broken  faith 
with  a  nation  which  has  always  been  recognised  as  the  most  faithful  of 
his  subjects  ?  We  thought  it  was  the  greatest  glory  and  the  highest 
reward  of  a  Sovereign  to  see  his  people  prosj^erous  and  happy,  and  to 
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be  the  object  of  their  affection.     We  were  conTinced  that  our  Orand 
Dake  coald  break  neither  our  laws  nor  his  own  plighted  word.     We 
always  heard  onr  soldiers  praised  for  their  excellence,  and  we  thought 
that  the  larger  the  sams  we  spent  on  the  education  of  the  people  the 
less  would  be  required  for  military  equipment.     We  had  never  dreamt 
of  a  measure  auch  as  this  project  to  take  away  our  men  from  their 
native  country,  which  they  love  Vith  the  devotion  of  every  Northerner 
to  his  fatherland ;  to  press  them  for  years  to  military  service  amidst 
a  people  whose  language  they  do  not  understand^  whose  education  has 
been  totally  different  from  theirs,  whose  laws  are  not  their  laws ;  and 
to  compel  them  to  swear  a  new  oath,  from  which  the  promise  ''  to  obey 
the  laws  and  statutes  in  force  in  the  country  "  has  been  omitted,  and 
replaced  by  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  absolute  autocracy.     This  surely 
would  make  the  military  service  a  scourge  more  detestable  than  it 
probably  is  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.     As  an  explanation  of 
the  proposed  changes  we  have  heard  a  rumour  that  we  are  suspected 
of  a  design  to  make  common  cause  with  the  enemies  of  the  Empire  in 
the  event  of  war,  and  that  the   Russian  official   view  is   that  our 
soldiers,  if  left  among  their  own  people,  might  prove  dangerous  to  the 
Empire.     This  story  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  offensive.     When   did  a 
happy  and  gratefal  people  become  rebels?     And  when,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  existence  of   a  Finnish   nation,  did    a    Finlander 
make  common  cause  with  the  enemies  of  his  Prince  ?     There  have 
been  similar  rumours  once  before.     They  obtained  currency  in  1863 
in  connection  with  the  Polish  rebellion,  and  they  arose  out  of  some 
false  statements  in  the  Swedish  Press.     The  State  officials  at  that 
period  were  asked   by  the  Finnish    Secretary  of    State  to  sign  a 
document  confirming  their  loyalty,  but  they  refused  to  do  so  simply 
because  they  viewed  the  suspicion  in  the  light  of  an  insult.     Shortly 
afterwards  the  Finnish  Diet,  for  the  first  time  since  it  had  met  in 
1809,  was  summoned  by  Alexander  II. 

There  is  only  one  answer  to  all  the  questions  put  forth  above. 
Our  Sovereign  has  beto  badly  advised  by  his  councillors,  and  he  does 
not  sufficiently  understand  his  Finnish  subjects.  We  do  not  believe, 
we  cannot  believe,  that  he  has  knowingly  broken  his  oath.  His 
promise  to  honour  our  Constitution  hangs  framed  in  everj  church  in 
Finland,  and  is  looked  upon  with  religious  veneration.  It  hangs 
there  as  the  emblem  of  the  inviolability  of  sacred  rights.  Tell  the 
Finnish  peasant  that  what  he  reads  is  an  untruth,  and  you  take  away 
from  him  part  of  his  religion.  He  would  answer  that  his  Sovereign 
has  had  false  advisers,  but  that  he  himself  must  have  acted  in  good 
faith.  And  what  else  can  be  the  meaning  of  the  fact  that  certain 
people  are  so  anxious  to  conceal  from  him  the  grief  which  his  manifesto 
has  caused  to  all  classes  of  the  people  ?  It  was  represented  as  an 
invention  of  nobles  and  bureaucrats.     It  was  reported  that  all  sensible^ 
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^Inlanders  were  contented  with  the  so-called  reforms.  Every  expres- 
fiion  of  the  actaal  feeliogs  of  the  people  which  might  reach  the 
Sovereign  has  been  as  mnch  as  possible  suppressed.  The  magnificent 
wreath,  with  the  inscription  in  French,  "  From  gratefal  Finlanders," 
which  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  to  be  laid  on  the  tomb  of  Alex- 
ander II.  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death,  had  disappeared  when  the 
present  Czar  visited  the  chapel.  ^It  is  said,  and  universally  believed, 
that  the  Governor-General  gave  an  order  that  all  the  garlands  and 
flowers  which  the  Finlanders,  since  the  manifesto,  had  consecrated 
to  the  memory  of  that  revered  Sovereign  should  be  removed  from  his 
fitatue  in  Helsingfors,  and  that  the  order  was  withdrawn  only  because 
the  official  to  whom  it  was  given  asked  for  written  instructions — a 
step  which  the  Governor-General  would  not  venture  to  take.  Monster 
addresses  and  mass  deputations  were  espeeially  annoying  to  the 
'Governor-General.  In  the  course  of  a  fortnight  an  address  to  the 
Emperor  and  Grand  Duke,  expressing  the  distress  of  the  people,  was 
•signed  by  more  than  half  a  million  men  and  women — that  is,  about 
one-half  of  Finland's  adult  population— ^and  was  brought  to  St.  Peters- 
burg by  a  deputation  consisting  of  representatives  of  every  community 
in  the  country.  The  deputation  was  not  received  by  the  Czar,  and 
the  Governor-General  declared  that  such  a  demonstration  could  never 
have  been  organised  without  agitation  and  coercion,  for  which  the 
Senate  ought  to  call  to  account  those  persons  responsible  for  it.  On 
the  other  baud,  a3  a  counterblast  to  this  monster  petition,  another 
address  has  been  set  on  foot,  expressing  gratitude  to  the  Czar  for  his 
proclamation  which  deprived  us  of  our  Constitution.  The  signatures 
are  mostly  collected  by  Russian  travelling  pedlars,  who  o£fer  money 
for  each  signature,  and  promise  a  grant  of  land  as  soon  as  the  a&irs 
of  Finland  are  settled.  They  address  themselves  even  to  children, 
asking  them  to  set  down  their  own  and  their  parents'  names,  and 
there  is  said  to  have  been  instances  in  which  the  names  of  persons 
who  have  emigrated  to  America  have  been  made  to  figure  in  the 
canvassers'  books.  Thus  it  is  very  likely  that  a  counter  address  of 
thanks  will  be  for97arded  to  the  Czar,  and  we  should  not  be  surprised 
if  it  were  stated  to  represent  the  opinions  of  "  sensible  Finlanders." 
Those  Russian  hawkers  are  also  used  for  othei*  purposes.  They  are 
'employed  in  spreading  the  rumour  that,  when  the  Russian  law  has  been 
introduced  into  Finland,  the  land  will  be  partitioned  out  and  everybody 
will  have  a  share.  The  system  is  the  same  which  was  practised  some 
time  ago  in  the  Baltic  Provinces,  where  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
stirred  up  against  their  German  masters.  And  it  is  not  only  the  system 
that  is  the  same.  The  man  who,  in  the  popular  view,  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  recent  events  is  the  present  Governor-General  of  Fmlaud,  who 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Russification  of  the  Baltic  Provinces.  His 
name  is  Bobrikofil 
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He  was  appointed  last  Aagast,  and  was  charged  with  the  com* 
mission  to  bring  Finland  into  closer  union  with  the  rest  of  the 
Empire.  If  the  introduction  of  certain  measures,  previonsly  nn- 
known  in  Finland,  may  be  called  a  rapprochement  between  the  two 
nations,  his  exertions  have  not  been  without  success.  But  if  his 
commission  was  to  bind  Finland  to  Russia  with  closer  bonds  of  Mend- 
ship  and  sympathy,  he  has  failed  utterly.  He  is  a  perfect  stranger  to 
the  spirit  of  our  national  life.  He  has  displayed  a  contempt  for  the 
Press  which  to  our  mind  is  truly  cynical.  In  his  opinion  there  are 
too  many  newspapers  in  Finland.  Already  he  has  suppressed  one, 
while  he  has  suspended  the  publication  of  two  others  for  a  month  or 
two.  One  of  the  latter,  Nya  PresseUj  is  the  most  prominent  organ 
of  the  Press  in  Finland,  and  has  been  the  foremost  in  the  present 
struggle  for  law  and  justice,  whence  it  is  that  the  Governor-Generars 
arbitrary  measure  has  aroused  an  indignation  the  nature  of  which  he 
is  probably  unable  to  understand.  Ever  since  his  arrival,  and  espe- 
cially after  the  manifesto,  the  country  has  been  troubled  with  spies 
and  gendarmes.  Children  are  pounced  upon  in  the  streets,  and  asked 
what  they  are  taught  at  school,  or  what  their  parents  have  been  saying 
at  home,  money  being  offered  as  a  reward  if  they  tell  the  truth.  We 
do  nofc  know  if  the  Governor-General  takes  any  direct  part  in  this 
abominable  system  of  espionage.  At  all  events  he  has  done  nothing 
to  suppress  it,  and  it  was  unknown  in  Finland  previous  to  his  arrival. 
We  are  treated  as  rebels,  although  there  is  not  the  slightest  symptom 
of  rebellion.  Even  persons  suspected  of  being  agents  provocateurs 
have  failed  to  drive  the  populace  to  violence.  The  regard  for  law  and 
order,  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  Finnish  people,  cannot  be  shaken  by 
any  provocation  whatsoever.  It  is  a  characteristic  fact  that,  at  the 
present  moment,  in  spite  of  all  that  we  have  to  endure,  the  University 
of  Finland  is,  as  I  believe,  the  only  university  within  the  Czar's 
dominions  in  which  work  continues  to  be  carried  on  without  any  dis- 
turbance. 

The  question  has  often  been  put  to  us  :  What  will  you  do  ?  I 
shall  first  say  what  we  are  not  going  to  do.  Of  a  rebellion  no  one 
even  dreams  in  Finland.  We  shall  offer  peaceful  resistance  to  every- 
thing which  is  contrary  to  the  sworn  laws  of  our  country,  but  a  nation 
which  shows  reverence  for  its  laws  has  never  had  the  name  of  rebels. 
We  have  no  connection  with  the  disaffected  elements  in  Russia,  nofc 
even  with  the  Russian  Liberals,  however  thankful  we  may  be  to  them 
for  the  sympathy  they  have  shown  us.  Their  cause  and  ours  are  not 
the  same.  They  aim  at  an  ideal  which  lies  in  the  future ;  we  only 
stand  up  for  our  guaranteed  rights.  We  do  not  shed  tears,  we  da 
not  pray  for  pity.  We  think  that  those  who  do  not  of  their  own 
accord  sympathise  with  a  cause  such  as  ours  are  more  to  be  pitied 
than  ourselves.     The  only   weapon  in   which  we  put  trust  is  that 
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cnltnre  of  mind  and  character  which  is  involved  in  our  Scandinavian 
civilisation.  Oar  Bassian  antagonists  Jiave  no  idea  of  the  strength 
of  this  weapon.  Intellectnally,  Finnish  peasants  are  on  a  higher 
level  than  the  mass  of  the  Bassian  people.  A  strong  national  spirit 
pervades  all  classes  of  oar  democratic  nation,  binding  them  together 
with  an  indissoluble  band.  For  we  have  not  in  vain  been  breathing 
the  invigorating  air  of  freedom  for  centaries.  Oar  policy  will  be  as 
loyal  as  it  always  was.  We  shall  endeavour  to  make  oar  people  ever 
more  enlightened,  law-abiding,  patriotic.  And  whatever  physical 
oppression  we  may  be  called  upon  to  submit  to,  no  force  in  the  world, 
we  hope,  will  be  able  to  crush  our  moral  power  of  resistance. 

Edward  Westfrmarck. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  MEISSONIER. 


I  MADE  the  acquaintance  of  Meissonier  in  1880,  when  my  works 
were  exhibited  in  Paris,  at  the  Cercle  Artistiqne  et  litt^raire, 
of  which  both  of  us  were  members. 

Alexandre  Dumas  tdld  me  how  the  great  French  artist  came  running 
•to  him,  quite  alarmed  by  my  pictures. 

"  C'cst  176,  c'est  observe"  he  said,  "  and  that  is  by  one  of  yours — by 
a  Russian." 

Later  on  Meissonier  said  to  myself  somewhat  reproachfully: 
**  Look  what  you  have  done !  After  seeing  your  *  SkobelefiF/  I 
could  not  finish  a  picture  which  I  had  commenced  myself;"  and 
he  showed  me  a  somewhat  large  board,  representing  Napoleon  I. 
reviewing  his  troops  after  some  battle.  To  be  candid,  I  did  not 
consider  it  a  great  misfortune,  for  both  the  Emperor  and  his  chest- 
nut horse  looked  heavy,  quite  wooden;  and  the  soldiers  were  not 
rejoicing,  but  striking  attitudes.  The  picture  had  evidently  been 
made  according  to  Thiers  and  the  official  reports,  but  it  lacked  the 
main  thing — fighting  ardmcr  and  entMisiasin,  Indeed,  it  has  remained 
unfinished,  aod  after  the  death  of  the  artist  it  was  sold  in  the  same 
condition  in  which  I  saw  it  nineteen  years  ago. 

Meissonier  was  then  very  famous,  and  it  was  an  honour  for  our 
club  to  count  him  as  a  member.  I  was  surprised,  however,  at  the 
way  he  was  treated  by  some  of  his  colleagues,  which  must  have  been 
partly  a  consequence  of  his  ways.  On  one  occasion  our  vice-president, 
Wauqulain,  shook  hands  with  me  almost  over  the  head  of  Meissonier, 
and  on  my  asking  him  whether  he  had  not  noticed  Meissonier,  he 
Answered : 

'* Yes,  I  did  ;  mai$  cest  un  vilain  monsieur'' 

I  once  invited  Meissonier  to  lunch,  and  picking  up  at  the  same 
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time  ail  old  friend,  the  very  talented  painter  Heilbotl],  I  told  him 
that  Meifisonier  wonld  be  with  ua* 

*'  Not  for  the  world  !  "  said  he. 

••  How  is  that  ?  "  I  asked. 

'*  He  is  cross  with  me^  and  I  do  not  want  him  to  think  that  I  am 
making  op  to  him,'^ 

*'  Nonsense  !  You  will  be  with  me  and  not  with  him,'*  I  replied, 
thinking,  however,  that  the  former  friends  wonld  speak  again  to  one 
another  at  my  table.  But  it  turned  out  quite  differently.  During 
the  whole  convereatian  Meissonier  did  not  exchange  a  single  word 
with  Heilbuth,  but  sat  all  the  time  half  turned  away  from  him,  which 
looked  rather  comical. 

Heilbuth,  no  doubt,  made  a  note  of  this  treatment,  and  tried  to 
get  his  revenge.  At  any  rate,  he  freqaently  expressed  surprise  at 
my  praiBing  Meissonier : 

**  What,  you  too?  How  can  you?  Why!  he  is  only  a  photo- 
grapher and  engraver  combined  !*' 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  some  of  the  greatest  pictures  of  Jleissonier 
show  a  certain  hardness;  neverthelese,  he  was  a  great  artist  and  had 
a  most  clever  hand. 

Meissonier'a  Paris  house  in  the  Avenue  de  Villiers  was  very  charac- 
teristic on  the  outside  and  beautifully  decorated  inside.  Among 
artists  it  was  said  to  have  cost  him  an  enormous  lot  of  money,  chiefly 
owing  to  his  lively  temper,  which  prevented  him  from  sticking  to  the 
approved  plans,  and  was  always  demanding  changes  and  alterations. 
They  say,  for  instance,  that  when  he  found  a  sculptured  frieze  not  to  be 
sufficiently  elegant,  he  ordered  it  to  be  replaced  by  another,  IVhen 
the  architect  observed,  ''Cela  vom  co4tera  :20, 000  francs,''  he  replied, 
**  Never  mind  !      Cela  coiltcra  ce  qite  cela  potirra  couter/* 

He  had  two  large  studios  filled  with  works  of  art,  with  a  beautiful 
light  from  the  open  courtyard.  But  the  model  had  to  be  placed,  for 
the  sake  of  air  and  son^  on  the  balcony,  so  that  he  could  not  work 
without  attracting  the  attention  of  the  neighbours.  I  thought  it 
strange  that  the  architect,  who  had  spent  so  much  money  on  com* 
parative  trifles,  did  not  take  care  to  settle  the  artist  more  comfortably, 
if  it  were  only  on  the  roof,  which  might  have  been  easily  reached 
by  a  lift. 

Everybody  is  aware  of  the  oonscientions  way  in  which  Meissonier 
executed  bis  work ;  but  few  know  the  labour  and  expense  he  bestowed 
on  the  preparations  for  it.  I  rem  ember,  for  instance,  his  painting  a 
Horseman,  in  a  dress  of  the  last  century,  passing  along  a  deserted 
i  road  in  a  strong  wind.  The  cloak  was  flowing  and  the  head  of  the 
rider,  with  his  cap  over  his  ears,  was  bowing  before  the  storm,  which 
was  bringing  on  heavy  clouds  and  lashing  the  grass  and  trees.     Both 
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former  model  had  a  bridle  and  saddle  elegantly  worked  cot  in  eveiy 
detail  from  the  real  materials.  The  rider's  cloak,  hat,  and  spurred 
boots  were  also  miniature  masterpieces,  ezecnted  after  drawings  of 
the  period.  In  order  to  get  the  folds  of  the  twisting  cloak  it  was 
dipped  into  thin  glue,  so  that  it  stiffened  in  its  proper  poee.  In 
short,  everything  was  ingenionsly  fitted  np  so  as  to  insure  the  greatest 
possible  perfection  of  the  picture,  and  showed,  at  any  rate,  very 
uncommon  demands  upon  the  artist's  skill. 

"  But  how  did  you  paint  the  snowy  road  in  your  picture  of 
<  Napoleon  in  1814  ? ' "  I  asked  him. 

In  reply,  he  picked  out  from  under  the  table  a  low  platform,  about 
a  metre  and  a  half  square,  and  said  : 

''  On  this  I  prepared  all  that  was  required :  snow,  mud,  and  ruts. 
I  kneaded  the  clay,  and  pushed  across  it  this  piece  of  cannon  several 
times,  up  and  down.  With  a  shod  hoof  I  then  pressed  the  marks  of 
the  horses'  feet ;  I  strewed  flour  over  it,  pushed  the  cannon  across 
again,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  I  obtained  the  semblance  of  a 
real  road.     Then  I  salted  it,  and  the  road  was  ready." 

"  What  did  you  salt  it  for  ?  " 

"  To  get  the  brilliancy  of  the  snow.  Why  do  you  smile  ?  How 
else  could  you  do  it  ?  " 

**  It  was  very  ingenious/'  I  answered.  "  Je  vousfais  mes  cmnplimerUs. 
But,  if  I  had  been  you,  I  ehould  have  gone  to  Bussia,  where  nearly 
every  road  is  dag  up  in  the  way  you  represented,  and  should  have 
painted  a  study  from  nature." 

"  Yes !     But  nous  autrca  Farisiens  do  not  move  about  so  easily." 

I  have  been  told  by  many  persons  that  Meissonier  used  to  work 
-quickly.  This  is  quite  a  mistake.  He  would  work  and  draw  slowly, 
and,  what  is  more,  he  would  draw  and  paint  the  piece  over  and  over 
again  with  absolute  self-devotion,  sparing  neither  time  nor  labour. 
He  knew  how  to  sacrifice  trifles  for  the  main  thing,  details  for  the 
general  effect.  He  is  not  equalled  in  this  respect  by  his  disciple 
Detaille,  who  gives  you  all  the  buttons,  and  all  shining  alike.  Not 
only  in  painting,  but  in  every  art,  it  is  rare  to  find  the  capacity 
of  sacrificiug  details  for  the  whole.  A  painter  is  loath  to  put  into  the 
shade,  or  to  brush  over,  a  well-executed  detail,  even  at  the  risk  of 
crowding  the  picture,  just  as  an  author  is  unwilling  to  cut  out  of  his 
novel  an  amusing  anecdote  or  an  irrelevant  character,  though  it  may 
distract  attention  and  drag  out  the  action.  This  power  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  in  Meissonier,  as  the  execution  of  morceatix  was  his 
forte.  No  recent  artist  has  executed  more  patiently,  or  finished  his 
work  more  carefully,  without  falling  into  dryness,  or  what  the  French 
call  le  p4nible. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  conception  of  his  pictures,  in  which 
routine,  and  conventionality  abound.     His  wars,  for  instance,  are  not 
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real,  and  betray  the  observation  of  reviews  or  evoliitions  as  seen  from 
the  plan  of  the  general  staff,  or  the  suite  of  the  principal  figure, 
which  forms  the  whole  Bubstance  of  the  pictare,  its  beginning  and  its 
end*  The  troops  are  dealt  with  not  so  much  as  men,  but  rather  as 
a  flock-  This  explains  why  Meisaonier,  on  seeing  the  picture  of 
Skobelefif^  as  caught  from  life,  moving  along  the  ranks  among  the 
filatn^  would  not  go  on  with  his  *•  Napoleon,'*  which  was  a  painfully 
laboored  scene,  without  life  or  enthusiasm* 

Though  a  realist  in  execution,  Meissonier  in  his  creation  bears  the 
old  stamp  of  official  history  and  official  types.  His  Napoleon  is  that 
of  Thiers  in  **  Le  Consalat  et  rEmpire/'  without  even  any  verification 
from  Michelet.  Nor  could  one  expect  more,  as^he  artist  was  not 
prepared  either  by  education  or  development  to  introduce  views  of  his 
own  into  history,  or  to  draw  conclusions  from  its  lessons.  In  his 
small  pictures  from  the  daily  life  of  past  generations  he  oflben  displays 
not  only  humour,  bot  even  a  certain  amount  of  philosophy.  It  must 
be  observed,  however,  that  mauy  excellent  Ecenes  are  spoOed  by  the 
uniform  type  of  the  persons,  which  is  very  strange  in  so  conscientious 
and  scropulous  an  artist.  It  would  seem  that,  after  having  done 
everything  to  insure  perfect  execution  in  purely  technical  respects,  he 
was  too  tired  for  the  spiritual  working  out  of  the  whole.  It  is,  of 
oourse,  hard  to  find  suitable  living  models  ;  but  neither  is  it  easy  to 
order  and  to  paint  buckles^  tpurs,  and  other  minute  articles  of  dress 
that  are  not  bigger  than  the  head  of  a  pin.  But  Meissonier  used  to 
work  out  those  little  details,  not  only  with  patience,  but  even  with  real 
enthusiasm.  Why,  then,  did  he  not  take  care  of  the  tjpe  of  his 
figures?  For  instance,  in  the  beautiful  and  characteristic  ecene, 
**  A  Heading  at  Diderot's,"  all  the  persons  resemble  one  another  and 
only  present  slight  variations  of  the  physiognomy  of  Dolacre,  who 
used  to  serve  the  artist  as  a  model  by  the  year.  The  same  model 
may  be  found,  with  even  greater  resemblance,  in  many  other  pictures. 
In  the  famous  canvas,  "  The  Attack  of  the  Coirassiere,'*  the  soldiers 
Are  as  like  one  another  as  drops  of  water,  for  the  same  reason.  The 
dragoons  in  the  **  Gaide  "  and  other  pictures  are  also  very  much  alike, 
though  in  a  lesser  degree. 

MeiBsonier's  drawing  is  not  only  academically,  but  really,  remark- 
ebly  good.  It  is  not  dry,  but,  on  the  contrary,  expressive  in  every 
fold  and  curl.  Among  contemporary  painters  I  have  only  found  such 
drawing  in  the  Prussian  Mentzel  and  the  late  Bavarian  artist  Korechelt. 
He  has,  of  course,  his  faults.  His  riders  often  sit  behind  the  saddle* 
and  even  lower  than  the  horse's  back.  This  could  hardly  be  explained 
by  an  oversight  in  such  an  observant  artist.  One  must  rather  soppose 
that  even  Meissonier  was  not  always  willing  to  paint  over  again  a 
figure  once  executed. 

In  an  album   published  for  a  charity,  Meiesonier's  **  Trumpeter" 
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on  the  title-page  was  so  abort,  such  a  manikin,  that  even  the  anthor  of 
the  drawing  oonld  not  help  noticing  it.  Neyertheless,  the  Tmmpetep 
remained  in  the  best  place  of  the  album,  with  his  tmmpet  and  his 
wooden  torso.  The  right  foot  of  the  famons  '*  Flute  Player  "  is  quite 
dislocated.  The  right  hand  of  the  soldier  in  ''L'Ordonnance"  is  as 
long  as  that  of  an  orang-outang ;  if  stretched  out,  the  fingers  would 
reach  the  knee-cap.  Both  feet  in  the  portrait  of  Dumas  fils  are  so 
monstrously  long  that  the  late  novelist  looks  seven  feet  high. 

In  their  hunt  after  early  signs  of  greatness,  Meissonier's  biographers 
have  asserted  that  his  youthful  attempts  were  already  showing  his  future 
power  and  the  originality  of  his  talent.  But  I  must  say  that  his 
very  first  work,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wallace,  is  a  weak  produc- 
tion in  every  respect.  An  enormous  number  of  youthful  artists  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  make  their  d^hut  with  much  more 
talented  and  promising  works.  Meissonier's  fame  began  late,  at  the 
age  of  thirty -five,  but  grew  very  rapidly.  Society  got  tired  of 
enormous  canvases  and  hypocritically  noble  subjects,  of  the  sham 
classics  and  romantics,  as  well  as  of  historical  anecdotes.  All  that^ 
together  with  the  reduced  size  of  living  apartments,  caused  the 
public  to  crowd  round,  to  be  delighted  with,  and  to  pay  any  price  for 
these  miniature  pictures,  that  were  executed  and  finished  in  a  style 
rarely  to  be  met  with  even  among  the  Flemings. 

The  prices  of  Meissonier's  pictures  used  to  be  much  talked  about, 
and  many  were  scandalised  by  them.  But  he  never  sold  any  of  his 
works  himself :  he  blindly  trusted  his  dealer,  who  disposed  of  them,  at 
his  discretion,  to  the  highest  bidder.     He  referred  all  applications  to 

,  who  would  take  a  good  half  of  the  price  as  his  commission.    If 

we  deduct  this  commission,  and  distribute  the  remainder  in  proportion 
to  the  working  hours  of  the  artist,  who  never  knew  any  rest  or 
holiday,  estimating  also  the  long  period  of  preparation,  we  arrive  at  a 
comparatively  small  remuneration,  which  reached  large  sums  only 
because  he  worked  unceasingly  all  the  865  days  of  the  year. 

A  great  noise  was  made  at  the  time  in  Paris  about  the  portrait  of 
an  American  lady  millionaire,  whose  pretensions  and  fancies  were 
unbounded,  though  not  supported  by  any  beauty  or  talent,  but  merely 
by  a  well-filled  purse.  They  say  of  her  that,  getting  tired  of  seeing 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe  from  her  windows,  she  wanted  to  know  what  the 
Grovemment  would  charge  for  the  removal  of  that  obnoxious  monu- 
ment. Si  non  d  vero  .  •'  :  the  joke  is,  at  any  rate,  characteristia 
This  lady  wanted  to  have  her  portrait  painted  by  Meissonier.     The 

artist  refused,   but  ,  who  was  standing  behind  him,   and  was 

anxious  to  make  as  quickly  as  possible  "  son  million  d  lui,**  persuaded 
him  to  undertake  the  task.  I  saw  the  portrait,  which  I  considered  to 
be  excellent  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  The  lady,  however, 
imagined  that  h^r  hand,  which   was  putting  on   a  glove,  was  too 
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large,  and  wanted  it  to  be  made  smaller,  which  Meissonier  refused, 
saying: 

^*  The  hand  being  in  front  of  the  body  is  true  both  to  natare  and 
perspective.  It  must  not  and  cannot  be  diminished.  I  shall  not 
alter  it." 

This  determination  received  approval  as  well  as  blame  in  society. 
In  clnbs  and  drawing-rooms  people  were  ^mnsing  themselves  by  pro- 
pontiding  the  riddle : 

"Wm  he  alter  it  or  not?" 

"  Will  she  take  it  or  not  ?  " 

In  the  end  the  painter  did  not  alter  it,  bat  got  his  money  all  the 
same,  while  the  offended  lady  is  said  to  have  destroyed  the  portrait. 

The  portrait  of  Madame  M.,  as  well  as  that  of  Meissonier's  friend,  the 
senator  Lefranc,  and  a  few  others,  are  real  pearls  of  painting.  The 
expression  of  the  face,  the  skin,  as  well  as  the  stnfib  and  every  detail, 
are  rendered  trathfnlly  and  vividly  without  dryness  at  the  finish,  or 
any  trace  of  a  fatigued  hand,  though  the  painter  was  then  over  sixty 
years  of  age.  It  was  not  till  after  the  age  of  seventy  that  he  began 
to  show  signs  of  a  weakened  eye  and  hand.  The  former  succulent 
finish  made  way  for  sharpness  and  minuteness.  Nor  were  the 
enlarged  dimensions  of  the  canvases  and  figures  of  any  use.  In 
looking  at  Meissonier's  later  works  one  had  to  remember  his  old 
ones,  just  as  a  fading  beauty  gains  by  being  remembered  in  her  past 
condition. 

Alexandre  Dumas,  who  was  one  of  the  most  intimate  friends  of 
Meissonier,  tells  an  interesting  trait  of  the  artist's  absent-mindedness 
and  candour. 

"  Is  it  true,"  he  once  asked  the  author,  *'  that  I  am  hated  by 
many  ?  " 

"  That  may  be ;  your  talent,  your  fame,  the  prices  of  your 
pictures- " 

"  I  don't  mean  that.     I  mean  those  who  object  to  my  character." 

"  Yes,  it  is  true.     They  think  you  proud  and  haoghty." 

"  But  I  swear  to  you  that  it  is  not  true.  The  fact  is  that  I  am 
always  absorbed  in  thinking  about  the  gesture  or  movement  of  the 
figures,  or  of  the  tone  of  the  picture  I  am  working  at.  This  accounts 
for  my  absent-mindedness.     By-the-bye,  tell  me,  is  Giraud  dead  ?  " 

'<  No,  he  is  not  dead ;  he  is  alive." 

^'  Then  I  must  have  met  him  yesterday !  He  accosted  me  and 
asked  me  how  I  was.  Not  recognising  him,  I  answered :  ^  Thank 
you,  I  am  all  right.'  Only  afterwards  did  I  remember  that  it  was  a 
familiar  face,  and  now  I  am  sure  that  it  was  Charles  Giraud  !  To  be 
sure,  to  be  sure !     Where  does  he  live  ?  " 

When  I  told  him  the  address  he  snatched  up  his  overcoat,  his  cap, 
and  stick,  and  dragged  me  with  him  to  Giraud's  house.     As  soon  as 
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he  entered  be  tbrew  himself  into  the  arms  of  Oiraad,  and,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  he  asked  him  to  forgive  his  coldness  of  the  previons  day. 

This  anecdote  had  a  personal  interest  for  me,  as  something  similar 
had  happened  to  myself. 

One  day,  while  waiting  at  the  Gare  St.  Lazare  for  the  train  to  my 
place  at  Maisons-Lafitte,  Alexandre  Damas  asked  me : 

"  I  dare  say  yon  often  meet  Meissonier  here  ?  " 

"  Sometimes,  but  now  I  pass  him  by." 

*-How  is  that?" 

"  He  remembers  one  with  difficulty.  Last  time  he  shook  hands 
with  me  and  looked  at  me  so  perplexed  that  I  thought  it  best  to  go 
my  own  way." 

"  But,  surely,  he  did  not  know  you  at  the  moment ! " 

"  That  may  be.  But  it  is  rather  awkward.  It  might  be  taken  as 
importunity  on  my  part." 

''  What  a  man ! "  exclaimed  Dumas.  *'  11  passe  smi  temps  d  ne  pas 
reconruiUre  ses  amis  et  d  se  /aire  des  ennemis  /  " 

Dumas  must  have  told  the  artist  about  our  conversation,  for  shortly 
afterwards,  on  my  walking  up  into  the  waiting-room,  I  met  Meissonier 
vdth  a  tender  face,  prepared  for  a  greeting.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to 
confess,  however,  that  I  pretended  not  to  notice  him,  and  passed  by. 
It  was  only  after  I  heard  from  Dumas  what  had  happened  to  Giraud 
that  I  realised  how  unjustly  I  had  behaved  towards  the  great  and 
extremely  absent-minded  artist. 

VASSfli   VERESTCHAGfN. 


A  PLEA  FOR  WILD  ANIMALS. 


IN  a  charmiDg  book  lately  pablished  in  London  by  Dr.  Azel 
Mantbe,*  and  called  "  Vagaries/'  there  is  a  passage  which  has 
often  occurred  to  me  since  I  read  it,  as  the  expression  of  a  caltnred 
and  humane  nature,  and  which  first  came  to  me  as  gratefully  as  a 
word  of  my  native  language  has  done  when  I  have  been  months 
without  hearing  it : 

"  A  man  of  culture  recognises  his  obligations  towards  animals  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  servitude  he  imposes  on  them.  The  pursuing  and  killing 
of  animals  for  mere  pleasure  is  incompatible  with  the  fulfilment  of  these 
obligations.  Sympathy  extending  beyond  the  limit  of  humanity — i.e., 
kindness  to  animals — is  one  of  the  latest  moral  qualities  acquired  by  man- 
kind. This  sympathy  is  absolutely  lacking  in  the  lowest  human  races,  and 
the  degree  of  it  which  a  man  possesses  marks  the  distance  which  separates 
him  from  his  primitive  state  of  savagery.  An  individual  who  enjoys  the 
pursuing  and  killing  of  animals  is  thus  to  be  considered  as  a  transitional 
type  between  a  savage  and  a  man  of  culture.  He  forms  the  missing  link 
in  the  evolution  of  the  mind  from  brutishness  to  humaliity." 

No  one  who  knows  Dr.  Munthe,  or  has  read  his  "  Letters  from  a 
Mourning  City  " — the  record  of  his  experiences  in  the  city  of  Naples 
during  the  last  great  attack  of  cholera — ^will  question  either  his  love 
for,  or  services  to,  mankind,  or  his  culture.  As  I  know  him  and  his 
humanity,  it  is  a  profound  pleasure  to  me  to  find  him  amongst  the 
ssoophilists.  One  who  is  persuaded  of  a  divine  leading  cares  but  little 
about  finding  himself  on  a  lonely  way,  but  his  heart  warms  none  the 
less  to  the  chanoe-met  wayfarer  on  the  same  path.  Dr.  Munthe  was 
in  no  wise  ignorant  of  the  fascination  and  physical  advantage  of  what 
are  known  as  field  sports,  for  he  was  once  a  sportsman^  and  is  no 
namby-pamby  ''  sentimentalist " — as  those  who  view  the  care  of  the 
*  "Vagaries.*'    Bj  Azel  Mxmthe.    London:  John  Mnnray.    1898. 
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life  of  other  creatures  as  a  sacred  charge,  never  to  be  idly  or  need- 
lessly neglected,  seem  to  be  considered  by  the  practical  world.  When 
one  is  in  the  company  of  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  Baskin,  there 
is  no  disgrace  in  avowing  oneself  to  be  so  sincere  a  sentimentalifit  as 

"  Never  to  find  his  pleasure  or  his  pride 
In  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that  lives." 

We  are  a  minority,  a  small  minority,  indeed,  as  all  advocates  of  a 
beneficent  principle  have  been  at  first,  and  probably  we  shall  always 
be  so  to  the  end  of  time,  or  at  least  nntil  ancient  prejudices  are  worn 
out ;  bat  we  have  civil,  moral,  and  religions  rights,  which  a  people 
professing  Christianity  is  bound  sooner  or  later  to  recognise.  We 
believe  that  every  creature  in  existence  has  a  claim  on  mankind  for 
protection  from  all  cruelty  or  needless  pain,  and  that  no  man  for  his 
pleasure  has  a  right  to  expose  any  of  the  lower  animals  to  greater 
pain  than  must  be  inflicted  in  the  process  of  utiliBing  it  for  the 
legitimate  uses  of  mankind.  This  principle,  properly  speaking,  limits 
our  protest  to  what  is,  practically,  torture  of  the  lower  creatures,  and 
the  killing  of  those  which  are  useless  when  dead  and  harmless  while 
living.  Our  claim  to  be  heard  has  in  the  abstract  been  admitted  by 
the  laws  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  domestic  animals.  The 
restriction  is  neither  logical  nor  just,  for  if  there  be  private  property 
in  a  domestic  animal,  there  is  less  right  to  interfere  with  it  than  in 
the  case  of  the  wild  animal,  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  which  is  a 
higher  obligation,  as  due  to  a  creature  which  has  no  individual  care- 
taker, but  depends  for  its  existence  on  the  collective  toleration  of  the 
community.  The  common  right  to  catch  and  kill  every  wild  animal 
that  falls  properly  under  human  economy  does  not  escape  the  control 
and  definition  of  the  law,  and  the  abuse  of  it  by  needless  cruelty  is 
equally  within  our  collective  right  of  prohibition.  For  every  per- 
mitted act  of  cruelty,  whether  to  the  inofiensive  wards  of  the  com- 
munity or  to  those  the  title  to  which  is  vested  in  an  individual,  the 
community  is  responsible. 

And  though,  like  Dr.  Munthe,  I  renounce  the  pleasures  to  which 
in  past  years  I  was,  like  him,  devoted,  and  though  to  myself  there 
could  be  nothing  but  pain  in  taking  an  inofiEensive  life,  I  do  not 
for  others  exclude  field-sports  as  a  legitimate  and  beneficial  pleasure, 
so  long  as  they  are  pursued  on  any  system  which  excludes  cruelty  or 
pleasure  in  the  suffering  inflicted,  as  in  all  the  so-called  Eports  of 
baiting  and  torture.  I  have  been  an  ardent  sportsman,  and  perfectly 
understand  the  pleasure  of  all  forms  of  the  chase.  I  have  had  a 
reputation  in  the  backwoods  as  a  rifle-shot  and  a  fly-fisher  inferior  to 
few,  and  I  was  born  and  lived  for  years  in  a  country  and  condition 
which  made  the  bill  of  fare  on  my  father's  table  sometimes  depend 
largely  on  the  gun  and  rod,  so  that  it  would  be  pharisaio  to  embitter 
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mj&elf  against  those  who  do  likewifle;  bat  I  console  myself  hj 
remembering  tbat  I  never  found  anything  but  pain  in  the  manner  of 
the  death  I  inflicted,  though  it  was  the  least  painful  poasible,  I 
always  preferred  shooting  with  a  single  rifle-ball  to  using  a  shot-gun, 
and  from  the  days  of  my  earliest  reflection  I  only  killed  for  food. 
And,  in  spite  of  this,  I  have  inflicted  deaths  whicdi  at  the  interval  of 
an  ordinary  lifetime  bring  tears  into  my  eyes  to  recall  them,  deaths 
wherOi  in  spite  of  my  precautions,  I  saw  my  game  go  to  die  long  and 
painful  deaths  in  an  undiscovered  refuge.  Death  comes  to  all ;  and 
when  an  animal  is  devoted  to  death  for  the  service  of  man»  nothing  is 
more  to  be  desired  than  a  shot  from  a  skilful  marksman,  I  have 
killed  many  deer,  for  I  have  often  been  in  a  position  to  depend  on 
my  gun  for  my  dinner ;  and  very  few  of  those  I  killed  could  have 
died  more  easily ;  but  there  is  one  death  which  I  remember  almost  as 
a  human  tragedy,  and  the  noble  buck  which  was  my  victim  comes 
back  to  me  like  the  stag  of  St*  Hubert  with  the  cross  of  martyrdom 
on  his  head,  I  had  built  a  camp  in  the  Adirondack  for  the  coming  of 
ft  large  party  of  friends,  and  found  myself  at  nightfall  belated,  and 
with  nothing  on  hand  for  their  food.  I  went  out  after  dark  to  kill  a 
deer  by  the  unsportsmanlike  method  of  jack-hunting,  in  which  the 
deer,  dazzled  by  a  light  in  the  hunter's  boatj  and  apparently  fascinated, 
allows  the  hunter  to  approach  to  easy  killing  distance  even  in  the  dim 
light  of  the  stars.  We  found  a  deer  feeding  in  the  shallow  water, 
uidf  for  greater  certainty,  I  fired  at  him  a  charge  of  buckshot,  it 
beiug  impossible  to  see  the  sights  of  a  riSe.  The  deer  galloped  away 
into  the  forest,  and,  though  we  found  blood  on  the  herbage,  it  waa 
out  of  the  question  to  follow  him  into  the  pathless  forest,  and  we 
went  back  at  daylight  to  trace  him  with  the  aid  of  a  terrier,  our  only 
dog,  but  used  to  this  kind  of  tracking.  After  a  few  minutes  the  deer 
took  refuge  in  the  lake  and  galloped  across  a  long  stretch  of  lily-pad, 
and  I  put  a  rifle-ball  through  his  heart  as  he  went  out.  When  we 
examined  him,  we  found  that  he  had  had  three  legs  broken  by  the 
backshot,  one  in  the  thigh  and  the  other  two  in  the  lower  leg,  and 
must  have  passed  the  night  in  torture ;  but  he  carried  himself  so 
bravely  that  the  killing  of  him  seemed  a  sacrilege,  and  I  could  hardly 
believe  as  he  went  past  me  that  I  had  wounded  him  the  night  before. 
All  the  pleasures  of  memory  drawn  from  all  my  deer-shooting  do  not 
weigh  with  me  so  much  as  the  pain  of  that  night's  shot. 

Though  I  have  long  abjured  the  sports  which  are  based  on  the 
suffering  of  other  creatures^  I  do  not  forget  and  I  do  not  proscribe 
them ;  let  every  man  judge  for  himself  as  to  those  things.  But  of 
one  thing  there  can  be  no  question — any  pleasure  that  is  based  on 
the  fears,  the  necessities,  or  the  suflering  of  other  creatures  is  immoral 
and  degrading  to  the  civilisation  which  permits  or  tolerates  it,  and 
^demands  of  public  opinion  and  the  law  eflScient  repression ;  and  any 
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appliance  for  the  extermination,  even  of  creatures  that  are  nQzions^ 
which  inflicts  needless  pain — ^like  traps  that  crnsh  or  mutilate  without 
killing — are  inhuman,  and  should  be  rigorously  prohibited.  We  are 
the  lords  of  creation  if  you  will,  but  not  irresponsible  arbiters  of  life 
and  death  to  the  inoffensive  creation ;  and  though  law  may  be  inert, 
and  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  men  derisive,  the  fine  decision  of 
the  highest  morality,  that  which  now  determines  the  character  of  a 
civilisation,  stamps  the  commission  of  an  act  of  wilful  cruelty  as 
inhuman,  as  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  the  nobler  life,  and  of  all 
religions  that  civilisation  tolerates,  whether  devotional  or  philosophical. 
^*  The  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast "  applies  with  still  finer 
point  to  the  ^'  beast "  that  is  still  the  undivided  property  of  its  Creator; 
and  when  our  greatest  of  teachers  told  us  that  '^  a  sparrow  shall  not 
fall  without  the  knowledge  "  of  Him  whom  we  worship^  He  told  us 
plainly  enough  that  a  moral  responsibility  rested  on  the  author  of  the 
falL  There  is  no  act  of  cruelty  perpetrated  in  any  community  but 
touches  in  some  way  every  noble  interest  connected  with  it.  Society 
has,  in  a  half-hearted  way,  admitted  the  duty  of  restraining  acts 
of  cruelty  and  barbarity,  by  the  institution  of  associations  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,  which  in  England  limit  their  action 
to  the  domestic  animals;  but  if  this  right  and  duty  exist  for  one  class  of 
the  dumb  creatures  they  cannot  be  denied  for  another,  and  our  civili- 
sation, our  Christianity  even,  is  at  fault  in  the  one  case  as  well  as  in 
the  other,  when  that  duty  is  unfulfilled.  K  a  man  is  punishable  for 
cruelty  to  a  beast  which  is  recognised  as  his,  he  is  more  responsible 
morally  for  cruelty  to  the  beast  which  is  not  his.  * 

But,  while  I  admit  the  benefit  to  human  beings  of  sports  of  the 
field,  and  therefore  their  justification,  as  means  of  development  of 
physical  manhood  and  sources  of  health  and  vigour  to  those  who  live 
too  narrow  and  restricted  lives,  I  can  only  admit  this  to  be  a  justifiable 
indulgence  when  conducted  with  the  greatest  possible  observance  of 
precautions  against  needless  suffering  to  the  victims,  and  every  viola- 
tion of  this  observance  is  ])ro  tanio  the  mark  of  a  moral  delinquency 
in  the  sportsman.  For  the  game  of  shooting  at  tamed  and  imprisoned 
pigeons,  known  as  pigeon-shooting  matches,  no  true  sportsman  can 
feel  anything  but  contempt;  and  their  discontinuance  should  not 
require  the  pressure  of  the  law,  for  they  are  the  amusement  of  the 
classes  who  theoretically  recognise  the  existence  of  public  opinion. 
They  are  cowardly,  unsportsmanlike,  and  barbarous.  The  killing  of 
useless  wild  creatures  is  an  indignity  which  even  every  right-minded 
sportsman  should  revolt  against,  as  is  the  killing  of  beautiful  birds 
to  gratify  the  vanity  of  women.  These  are  not  only  offences  against 
our  obligations  to  the  lower  creatures,  but  against  the  general  right 
of  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  granted  to  every  human 
being  as  a  birthright — an  enjoyment  which  increases  with  the  indi- 
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vidoal  in  the  ratio  of  his  attaioment  of  caltnre  and  refinement.  To 
those  who  have  once  admitted  the  divine  sentiment  of  charity  and 
affection  for  all  the  sentient  creatures  of  oor  Maker,  it  becomes  a  part 
of  the  religion  of  the  heart — a  religion  which,  if  I  may  judge  from 
my  personal  experience  of  men,  and  especially  of  women,  counts  its 
adherents  in  England  by  hundreds  of  thousands — persons  to  whom  the 
spectacle  of  the  common  brutalities  of  even  our.  advanced  civilisation 
is  a  slow  and  unremitting  persecution,  a  needless  and  unprovoked 
torture  which  we  have  the  right  to  demand  protection  from  as  much 
as  any  other  minority  has  the  right  to  be  protected  from  wanton  attack 
on  its  religious  susceptibilities. 

I  can  easily  understand  that  true  and  earnest  men,  and  more  rarely 
women^  may  ignore  and  underrate  the  pathos  of  this  religion,  which 
is,  however,  only  an  extension  of  the  obligations  imposed  on  ns  by 
the  Head  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  even  indicated  by  Him.  Not 
to  comprehend  it  is  no  caase  for  reprobation,  for  many  of  ns  who 
hold  it  have  only  been  brought  into  it  by  some  chance  incident  which 
awakened  feeling.  I  have  lived  for  many  years  a  violator  of  its 
obligations  to  tender  forethought,  and  was  converted  to  its  reality,  as 
many  have  been  to  that  of  the  higher  Christianity,  by  a  chance  call 
on  my  kinder  heart.  A  baby  squirrel,  brought  to  me  by  a  village 
boy^  and  which  I  bought  in  order  to  give  it  more  effectual  protection, 
first  taught  me,  by  its  devotion  and  its  almost  human  sympathy,  the 
community  of  all  sentient  being,  and  awakened  in  me  the  perception 
of  the  common  parentage  of  the  great  Creator ;  and,  once  the  germ  of 
the  great  truth  planted^  I  found  that,  like  the  mustard-seed  in  the 
Teacher's  parable,  it  grew  to  a  great  tree,  which  sheltered  the  birds  of 
the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field ;  and  it  brought  mo  a  reward  I  had 
not  dreamed  of,  in  a  broadening  and  intensifying  of  my  spiritual 
nature  which  gives  me  a  new  sense  of  existence ;  for  the  love  which  is 
the  essence  of  the  teaching  of  Christ,  and  which  is  the  great  reality  of 
His  religion,  had  until  that  quickening  remained  a  partial  and  almost 
dormant  element  of  my  life.  My  little  four-footed  teacher  lefl  me 
at  his  death  a  tearful  recognition  of  a  visit  of  my  Maker  in  disguise, 
and  ever  since,  my  hearty  like  that  of  St.  Francis,  has  Widened  to  the 
admission  of  all  living  things. 

So,  like  a  man  awaking  in  a  strange  city,  I  found  myself  in  the 
midst  of  a  numerous  community,  the  believers  in  the  wider  religion, 
the  teachers  in  which  are  saints  of  old  and  poets  of  our  day,  St.  Francis 
and  his  kind,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Buskin,  Emerson,  Lowell,  and 
how  many  more,  who  gave  point  and  commentary  to  the  spirit  of 
what  in  past  dajs  was  only  to  me  the  dead  letter  of  doctrine.  And 
I  find,  too,  that  this  religion  has  its  martyrdom  and  its  sufferings,  like 
that  of  which  it  is  the  complement.  The  sight  of  the  brutality  which 
is  inflicted  on  the  defenceless  child  or  helpless  woman,  as  well  as  the 
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dumb  victim  of  huiDaii  Yiolonce,  even  th©  incidental  suffering  of  tht 
struggle  for  existeiice,  now    awakens    an   intensiSed    pain,    fartliei^ 
reaching  and  more  saddening  than  the  old  one,  and  nnUke  it,  for  it 
is  rooted  in  a  deeper  sentiment  of  hnman  natnre^  and  the  eodstetice  of  1 
the  oonveit  becomes  a  more  passionate  revolt  against  the  injastioe  of 
mankind.     The  needless  fall  of  the  sparrow  beoomeB  a  pain,  and  the 
craelty  of  the  gamekeeper  arouses  an  insnrrection  in  the  heart  against  J 
the  social  order  which  enconrages  it ;  the  brutality  of  a  callous  cart- 
man  with  his  horse  drives  one  into  an  imprudent  anger,  and>  down  to 
the  death  of  a  robin  in  the  inclement  winter,  the  minor  world  makes  | 
as  share  in  its  passion  and  its  pain.     It  is  not  the  pain  or  the  revolt 
with  which  we  see  the  life  of  a  child  croehed  ontj  mutilated  or  worse, 
or  watch,  helpless,  the  perishing  of  the  poor;  when  we  have  done  J 
what  lies  in  ns  to  prevent  those  infractions  of  the  law  of  charity, 
there  is  still  an  nntonched  margin  of  love  and  sympathy  (if  these  be 
two)  for  the  "  least  of  these "  *  and  when  the  children  are  fed  the 
lesser  creatnres  pick  op  "the  crombs  that  fall  from  their  table/'     It 
would  seem  to  me  that»  to  a  truly  epiritnal  nature,  the  creaturee  over 
whom  Qod  has  placed  na  in  power  and  intelligence  have  claims  on  na 
only  lower  than  those  duties  we  owe  our  fellow-men. 

It  is  true  that  in  this  way  we  increase  the  pains  and  burthens  of 
life,  but  this  all  religion  does ;  in  one  sense  every  religions  life 
becomes  a  penance,  but  none  is  without  its  ample  compensation*  I 
have  become  incapable  of  giving  paiu  to  a  worm ;  a  maimed  or  tor- 
tured bird  gives  me  as  real  suffering  as  an  accident  to  a  child  once  I 
didj  and  the  world  takes  the  tinge  of  a  widespread  wrong  and  brutality. 
To  tb©  social  iBJastice  and  misery  which  make  of  any  great  city  a 
huge  Golgotha  there  is  now  added  the  indefinite  extension  of  sympathy 
to  the  wider  world  of  sentient  existence.  I  recognise  the  danger  of 
this  sentiment  becoming,  like  ascetic  Christianity,  a  morbid  state.  I 
remember  a  countryman  of  my  own^  a  man  of  the  highest  culture  and 
refinement,  in  whom  this  sympathy  with  the  animal  world  had  become 
so  intense  that  he  would  permit  no  creature  to  be  killed  on  his  estate, 
and  finally  forbade  all  operations  which  led  to  their  death,  even  to  the 
mowing  of  the  fields,  lest  the  grasshoppers  and  crickets  might  be 
killed ;  and  in  the  end  the  torture  of  this  perpetual  immolation  of 
the  lower  creatures  which  he  could  not  prevent  was  so  excruciating 
that  life  became  unendurable  and  he  escaped  from  it  by  suicide.  No 
doubt  this  had  become  insanity ;  the  power  of  correlation  had  been 
.destroyed  by  the  morbid  dwelling  on  the  suffering  he  had  no  power 
to  prevent ;  but  what  a  pathetic  form  of  madness !  In  his  exclusive 
attention  to  the  wrongs  of  the  dependent  world  he  had  forgotten  the 
compensations  not  only  to  it,  but  to  himself,  and  the  larger  fact  that 
-everywhere  in  nature  the  balance  of  pain  and  pleasure  is  in  favour  of 
the  latter,  and  that  in  most  cases  the  majority  of  things  escape  the 
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fiDfieriDg  and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  life.  It  is  only  where  man  inter- 
feres that  the  balance  is  destroyed  and  the  creatare  is  exterminat-ed. 
Nature,  left  to  herself,  fills  the  cup  of  life  to  overflowing,  and  the 
exceptions  to  this  are  few  and  far  between. 

I  recognise  no  danger  of  a  healthy  mind  drifting  into  the  madnees 
of  ray  unfortunate  countryman,  for  the  compensations  which  Natnre 
offers  are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  pain  she  inflicts,  and  I  see  in  the 
balance  the  operation  of  an  eternal  law.  If  I  revolt  from  the  giving 
of  pain  to  any  creataroi  it  is  because  I  have  learned  to  love  it,  and  the 
delight  of  loving  overcomes  the  pain*  I  do  not  think  the  most 
enthusiastic  sportsman,  in  seeing  bis  game  drop  before  his  unerring 
shot,  feels  half  the  pleasure  I  find  in  witnessing  the  delight  the 
creature  has  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  life  he  takes  away.  Next 
to  the  joy  of  creation  must  be  that  of  sympathy  with  the  thing 
created,  and  with  its  pleasures,  which  is  only  possible  to  him  who  can 
*'  name  the  birds  without  a  gun/*  as  Emerson  puts  it.  To  be  on  friendly 
terms  even  with  a  sparrow  is  a  keener  satisfaction  than  the  chase  ever 
gave  me,  and  I  know  no  sensation  the  outer  world  can  yield  me  equal 
to  that  which  I  have  derived  from  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  a 
creature  I  could  crush  beneath  my  foot.  The  ghastly  memories  of 
all  the  game  I  ever  in  my  wild  life  slaughtered  do  not  give  me  the 
pleasure  which  I  have  found  in  teaching  a  wild  creatare  to  forget  its 
inheritance  of  fear  of  mankind  and  trust  itself  to  my  tenderness. 
Many  trout  have  I  lured  from  their  deep  hiding-places,  but  none  with 
the  keen  satisfaction  I  have  had  in  teaching  a  pout  to  rise  at  recog- 
nition of  my  approaching  footfall  to  take  a  fly  from  my  fingers  and 
submit  to  my  caressing,  as  if  he  were  a  creature  of  the  air  rather 
than  of  the  mud ;  and  I  know  no  pleasure  connected  with  the  fishes 
like  that  of  watching  the  Ashlings  gather  and  huddle  in  the  eddies  of 
the  Rhinefall  at  Lanfenburg  and  sport  in  the  swift  water. 

My  threescore  years  have  passed,  and  perhaps  I  am  returning,  as 
old  men  do,  to  the  emotions  of  childhood^  for  the  joys  I  used  to  feel 
at  the  baying  of  the  hound  as  he  drove  the  deer  around  the  echoing 
hills  in  the  sUenca  of  a  summer  morning  do  not  equal  those  I  feel  in 
gathering  the  birds  to  their  breakfast  on  my  lawn,  or  in  taming  a 
wild  squirrel  to  my  caress  till  he  cornea  for  it  as  the  chief  pleasure  of 
his  simple  life,  and  refoses  freedom  for  my  care.  Great  as  is  the 
delight  of  the  chase,  as  I  knew  it,  of  the  free  wild  deer  on  his  native 
hills,  with  all  his  wild  advantages — ^no  battues,  no  limits  or  enclo- 
6aree,  only  the  infinite  space  of  the  backwoods,  pathless,  and  known 
to  him  and  not  to  me,  with  the  added  zest  of  having  to  kill  my 
dinner  before  I  could  eat  ifc-^in  the  gubstitntion  for  this  of  the  simple 
joy  of  the  kinship  and  affection  of  *^  the  least  of  these  "  I  have  widened 
the  world  of  my  enjoyments  by  a  distance 

you  Lxrv,  2  y 
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,  •  .  .  wider 
Tban  the  star-sown  rague  of  space, 

because  I  ha^e  exchanged  the  Batiafaction  of  a  purely  animal  craving, 
satisfied  with  the  infliction  of  death  and  the  sense  of  my  own 
dominion,  for  the  profound  sympathy  with  life,  a  delight  which  lays 
hold  on  the  epiritaal  nature,  and  is  akin  to  the  reoognition  of  the 
Universal  Life. 

If  I  may  borrow  a  term  from  theology  (admitting  for  the  moment 
that  my  principle  is  not  theology)^  I  would  say  that,  to  the  "  anie* 
generate  man, '  this  exchange  is  **  foolishness'*  or  a  *'  stumbling-block,** 
but  any  thinker  who  has  accepted  and  assimilated  the  fundamental 
principle  of  Christianity,  which  is  love,  will  apprehend  the  difference 
as  a  real  and  vital  one.  And  on  this  great  principle  depends  all  the 
progress  to  be  made  in  the  true  civilisation — that  which  makes  us 
citizens  of  that  city  whose  head  and  light  are  the  Eternal  Love  and 
Wisdom,  To  brutalise  a  sparrow  is  a  trivial  thing,  but  the  Eternal 
watches  its  fall !  In  this  seed-grain  of  mercy  and  justice  even  to  the 
least  of  His  creatures  abides  the  growth  of  universal  peace  and  love,. 
waiting  only  till  its  summer  comes,  in  which  its  germination  and 
ripening  shall  be  possible. 

A  truly  benevolent  and  hard-working  philanthropist,  whose  in 
ill  children  occopies  a  great  part  of  her  life,  once  reproached  m©  wii 
the  waste  of  my  sympathies  on  the  "  soul  less  creatures,"  when  them 
are  so  many  human  waifs  to  be  cared  for.  In  a  superficial  view  of 
the  matter  there  is  justice  in  the  reproach,  but  there  is  in  reality  none. 
We  ask  for  the  wild  creatures  only  what  society  has  already  accorded 
to  the  domesticated — mercy  and  kindness,  '*  mercy  and  not  sacrifice/* 
and  I  have  no  faith  in  the  Christianity  of  those  who  deny  them.  If 
there  be  one  who,  after  having  done  his  dnty  to  the  child,  extends 
his  claim  for  protection  to  the  bird  and  the  beast,  is  he  less  or  more 
Christian  ?  Man,  as  the  moat  intelligent  and  powerful  of  created 
things,  and  endowed  with  all  the  appliances  for  destruction  and  pre* 
servation,  has  the  guardianship  of  all  the  helpless  creatures  below  him 
in  the  scale  of  creation,  and  wherever  an  innocent  creature  needs  that 
protection  it  has  the  right  to  it,  and  the  according  of  it  is  a  duty. 
It  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  has  seen  fit  to  fill  the  world  with  **  soul- 
less creatures,"  our  mercy  and  care  cannot  be  wasted  on  them,  nor 
will  it  ever  be  found  that  the  person  who  cherishes  tenderness  for 
the  lower  animals  is  less  sensitive  to  the  claims  of  helpless  mankind. 

To  an  increasing  part  of  the  race,  especially  in  Anglo-Saxon  countries, 
this  flentiment  of  tenderness  for  those  of  the  sentient  lower  creataree 
which  are  capable  of  recognising  it,  and  which  are,  therefore,  capable 
of  awakening  and  responding  to -human  affection,  has  become  an 
element  in  the  spiritual  life  so  strong  that  the  continual  violation  of 
social  obligations  to  them  is  a  cause  of  pain  and  revolt,  sentiments 
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which  have  given  rise  to  gocieties  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 

animals  without  number ;  and  yet  in  England,  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  civilisation,  we  who  suffer,  and  sometimes  acately,  at  the 
barbarity  with  which  fhe  nndomesticated  creatures  are  treated,  have 
no  Jaw  to  protect  us  from  spectacles  which  are  often  a  torture  to  sen- 
sitive minds.  The  other  day,  here,  where  I  am  writing,  in  the  town 
of  Bournemouthj  where  the  squirrels,  driven  out  of  their  surrounding 
native  forest  by  the  brutal  squirrel-baiting  which  is  an  amugement  of 
the  partially  civilised  lower  classes  in  certain  parts,  sometimes  find 
refage  in  the  gardens  of  some  of  the  refined  citizens,  a  boy  succeeded 
in  knocking  down  with  a  stone  a  friendly  little  squirrel  who  had 
ventured  into  the  street,  and  after  cutting  off  its  tail — which,  it  seems, 
13  used  for  the  decoration  (!)  of  ladies*  bonnets — left  it  bleeding  and 
crippled,  but  still  living,  on  the  groundj  not  caring  to  tormiQate  the 
life  he  had  mutilated*  And  we^  to  whom  these  things  give  inex- 
pressible pain,  have  no  right  to  demand  of  the  law  their  cessation, 
not  to  speak  of  punishment*  though^  if  the  same  boy  had  beaten  his- 
donkey,  we  might  have  haled  him  before  the  judge.  The  law  protects 
from  such  annoyance  any  reUgious  sect,  even  in  the  eojoyment  of  its 
most  fantastic  articles  of  faith ;  but  for  us,  in  whom  this  form  of  out- 
rage touches  a  profound  religious  sentiment,  there  is  no  appeal  to  the 
law  to  prevent  it.  We  are  not  organised  as  a  sect ;  we  belong  to 
the  classes  who  do  not  greatly  agitate,  and  are  not  daogeroua,  and  the 
legislator  may  ignore  us.  If  our  God  is  the  God  of  creation  >  the* 
Lard  of  all  that  lives  and  feels,  what  shall  His  judgment  be  of  tha 
creatures  to  whom  He  has  given  Hia  best  gifts,  and  authority  over 
creation,  bat  who  trample  with  heartless  indifference  on  their  harmless 
and  beautiful  fellow-creatures  with  which  He  made  the  world  and  our 
lives  beautiful — what  of  the  women  who,  to  feed  their  personal  vanity, 
encourage  the  destruction  and  torture  of  the  most  beautiful  of  His 
creatures,  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  slave-tradeliko  honors  of  the 
seal  fishery  ? 

Bat  if  zoophilism  enter  into  the  category  of  religious  obligations, 
it  has  also  its  religious  consolations,  for  it  brings  to  all  who  accept  it 
the  finer  sense  of  life  which  comes  from  the  sympathy  with  all  that 
lives,  the  delight  in  the  recognition  of  the  happiness  of  other  creature?, 
and  to  the  poor  more  even  than  to  the  rich  is  it  open,  for  their 
resources  are  fewer,  and  it  leads  to  culture  as  well  as  to  delight.  It 
is  the  most  delightful  school  for  philanthropy,  and  one  which  will  well 
repay  the  attention  of  the  legislator,  both  for  its  direct  and  indirect 
influence ;  for  it  is  a  vital  element  in  civilisation,  I  do  not  remember 
in  all  my  life  a  more  exquisite  sensation  of  pleasure  than  when,  la&t 
Bummer,  in  the  great  and  crowded  Central  Park  of  New  York,  thronged 
with  its  heterogeneous  public,  all  classes  and  nations  meeting  there,  I 
saw  a  squirrel  go  about  among  the  children  on  the   broad   footpath, 
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Btoppisg  before  each  one,  and  standing  up  on  his  hind  legs  to  ask  for 
his  daily  bread.  It  was  an  ideal  of  the  Millenninm,  when  the  lamb 
shall  lie  down  with  the  lion,  and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them ;  and 
to  me  it  had  a  pathos  finer  than  the  finest  music ;  my  eyes  filled  with 
tears  of  delight^  and,  in  spite  of  Tammany  and  monicipal  corraptioni 
I  exalted  in  a  proof  in  the  home  of  my  childhood  of  a  fuier  civilisation 
than  I  have  found  in  any  other  dty.  The  occasional  familiarity  of 
birds,  and  even  of  some  quadrupeds,  with  certain  known  individuals 
in  more  or  less  secluded  situations,  I  have  often  seen,  but  in  that 
public  park,  filled  with  a  promiscuous  and  cosmopolite  crowd,  mainly, 
too,  of  the  poorer  classes,  for  whom  it  is  the  only  playground,  to  see 
this  timid  little  creature,  unable  to  flit  like  a  bird  if  molested,  venture 
trustfully  to  question  every  one  who  passed,  was  a  pleasure  I  have 
never  had  elsewhere,  for  elsewhere  have  I  never  seen  such  trust  by  a 
beast  in  indiscriminate  humanity. 

W.  J.  Stillmax. 


THE  EVANGELICAL   MOVEMENT  AMONG 
THE  FRENCH  CLERGY. 


IS  there  any  movement  in  France  for  the  reform  of  religion  ?  It  is 
still  proper  to  ask  the  question,  because  quite  recently  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  deny  it.  Who,  then,  are  the  doubters  ?  Not  the 
Catholics,  but  certain  Protestant  pastors.  It  is  true  that  the  priests 
hardly  seem,  so  far,  to  have  taken  the  road  to  Protestantism,  except  a 
very  small  number.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  there  is  not,  at  the 
present  moment,  a  marked  current  of  feeling  among  the  French  clergy 
in  favour  of  religious  reform. 

A  considerable  section  of  the  clergy,  and  especially  of  the  younger 
clergy — not  certainly  a  majority,  but  consisting  of  the  dite,  men 
remarkable  for  their  knowledge  and  character — are  loDging  for  a 
reform  of  Catholicism.  They  ask  for  a  rejuvenation  of  the  ancient 
Church,  a  return  to  the  Christianity  of  the  early  centuries ;  and  they 
draw  their  inspiration  from  the  Gospel,  rather  than  from  the  Fathera 
of  the  Church. 

If  proof  of  this  were  needed  we  might  find  it  in  the  tone  of  the^ 
Catholic  newspapers  and  the  most  authoritative  reviews,  which,  speak- 
ing from  very  different  points  of  view,  all  betray  a  certain  anxiety,  or 
audacity,  which  clearly  indicates  that  the  old  dogmatic  order  of  things 
is  already  weakened,  if  not  yet  broken  down.  They  hardly  take  the 
trouble  nowadays  to  conceal,  under  well-chosen  phrases  the  things 
which  a  few  years  ago  they  dared  not  say  except  in  a  whisper  and  in 
the  secrecy  of  the  sacristy.  The  V4rit4  itself  has  admitted  the 
existence  of  a  movement  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  be 
well  versed  in  clerical  affairs  in  order  to  recognise  its  reality. 

At  all  events  the  seceders  are  in  existence,  and  they  are  growing 
in  number  almost  every  week^  and  always  rousing  the  same  interest. 
Whilst  on  the  one  hand  there  is  no  diminution  of  the  approval  with 
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which  seceBBion  is  publicly  received,  on  the  other  the  Catholic  faithful 
are  becomiog  accustomed  to  it ;  on  their  part  there  is  neither  astonish- 
ment nor  protest.  We  know  certain  parishes,  certain  dioceses,  where 
men  are  mentioned  by  name  as  bound  to  come  out  to-morrow,  while 
one  meets  every  day  the  unfrocked  of  yesterday.  He  is  greeted  witii 
respect,  with  open  arms.  "Unfrocked"  is  no  longer  a  synonym  for 
"  pariah."  In  certain  journals  and  in  certain  ecclesiastical  circles  it 
is  still  thought  insulting  to  a  liberated  priest  to  call  him  an  apostate, 
unfrocked,  or  Judas.  But  with  the  general  public — which  is  independent 
and  more  numerous — such  insults  do  not  stick.  Every  one  now  knows 
that  those  who  go  out  are  honourable  men,  and  that  it  is  just  because  they 
are  honest  that  they  have  listened  to  the  voice  of  conscience,  which 
bids  them  go.  It  is  also  known  that,  for  every  one  who  comes  out, 
there  are  ten  who  remain  because  they  have  not  the  courage  to  come 
out.  And  it  is  understood  that  among  these  there  are  some  who  are 
hoping  to  reconcile  their  religious  difficulties  with  the  laws  of  ordinary 
prudence,  by  longing  for  a  religions  reform,  by  making  war  on  all 
abuses,  and  by  proclaiming  the  necessity  of  religious  progress,  which 
would,  in  fact,  mean  a  return  to  primitive  faith  and  practice. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  this  movement  exists,  and  it  manifests  itself 
in  a  thousand  ways,  of  which  by  no  means  the  least  convincing  are 
the  recent  condemnations  of  Americanism,  of  Dr.  Schell,  and  even  of 
the  schemes  of  Soeur  Marie  du  Sacr6  Coeur.  It  is,  indeed,  worth 
noticing  that  Leo  XIII.,  whose  long  pontificate  appears  so  far  to  have 
been  given  entirely  to  diplomacy  and  politics,  with  Latin  verses 
thrown  in  as  an  interlude,  has  suddenly  remembered  the  existence  of 
dogma  and  a  Syllabus,  and  has  thundered  away  like  any  vulgar 
Pius  IX.  If  the  Roman  Curia  have  dealt  a  blow,  it  is  because  they 
have  thought  it  wise  to  intervene  at  last  and  to  act  vigorously ;  they 
have  listened  to,  perhaps  even  endured,  the  pressing  representations 
of  the  bishops,  who  are  alarmed  at  the  spirit  of  the  younger  clergy, 
whose  orthodoxy  has  already  suffered  more  than  one  breach. 

We  liberated  priests  have  another  proof  which  is  of  much  value :  it 
is  the  success  of  Le  ChrMen  Fran^aisy  which  has  placed  us  in 
communication  with  a  great  number  of  priests,  who  have  given  us 
their  confidence,  as  well  as  their  encouragement.  Is  not  the  mere 
existence  of  this  modest  journal,  which  penetrates  into  several  thousands 
of  presbyteries,  in  spite  of  the  severest  denunciations  and  of  episcopal 
disfavour,  an  eloquent  witness  to  the  tendency  of  the  younger  clergy  ? 
There  is  no  need  to  seek  for  further  proofs  of  the  existence  of  the 
movement ;  let  us  examine  its  sources. 

First  of  all  comes  the  eternal  reason  which  from  all  time  has  been 
the  cause  of  almost  all  secessions  from  the  ranks  of  the  clergy,  as 
well  as  of  innumerable  scandals — celibacy.  How  is  it  that  celibacy, 
which  has  always  weighed  on  the  clerical  conscience,  is  become  in  our 
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day  A  door  tkrongb  which  the  deeire  for  religioas  reform  makes  its 
way  among  the  clergy  ?  It  is  because  to-day,  with  modem  ideas,  it 
has  become  more  and  more  dlfEcalt  to  make  a  man,  even  a  man 
brought  up  in  a  seminary,  admit  that  the  state  of  celibacy  is  more 
perfect  than  that  of  marriage.  Still  less  can  he  admit  that  it  is 
better  to  live  in  nameless  immorality  than  to  honestly  marry  one 
woman  and  live  with  her  a  Christian  life.  A  yonng  priest  may  have 
already  cast  his  eyes  on  her  who  ought  to  bear  his  name ;  he  knows 
her,  and  perhaps  she  is  even  pablicly  called  by  his  name  j  how  can  it 
still  be  believed  that  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  or  the  salvation  of 
mankind,  requires  either  a  scandal  or  a  hypocrisy  rather  than  sincerity 
and  the  trinmph  of  the  laws  of  natare  ? 

The  modern  press  has  a  thousand  ways  of  penetrating  into  the 
ecclesiastical  body,  which  is  no  longer  guarded  by  the  Index  and  by 
conscientious  scruples  against  invasion  from  without.  Bad  books 
are  within  the  reach  of  aU  purses  and  all  hands,  mischievous  journals 
and  papers  have  many  ways  of  getting  into  the  presbyteries  and 
even  into  the  convents,  and  the  news  chronicled,  the  political  dis- 
cussions, the  reports  of  the  assizes,  without  taking  into  account 
the  gossip  of  the  street,  the  parlour,  and  the  sacristy,  all  serve  as 
instruction  and  revelation  to  the  young  clergy.  Reflection  is,  per- 
haps, bolder  and  more  prompt  than  of  old  j  they  no  longer  fear  to  put 
two  ideas  together  and  to  believe  that  it  is  the  earth  which  goes  round ; 
the  old  scaffolding  of  orthodoxy  is  quickly  reduced  to  open  scepticism, 
or  to  disguised  unbelief.  The  young  priest,  grappling  with  Pascara 
famous  axiom,  **  Man  is  neither  angel  nor  beast,*'  no  longer  seeks  an 
imaginary  purity  in  fasting  and  maceration,  In  hair-cloth  and  plunges 
into  icy  water;  the  advice  of  his  director  is  soon  discredited  by  its 
hopeless  impotence.  There  remains,  therefore,  a  pure  and  sincere 
desire  for  religions  reform,  in  order  to  attain  a  morality  more  human 
if  not  so  supernatural. 

A  second  question  which  animates  the  religious  movement  of  which 
we  are  speaking  is  the  anti-canonical  position  given  to  our  clergy  by 
the  Concordat.  The  situation  of  the  lesser  clergy  in  France  is  most 
deplorable  ;  they  are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  episcopal  caprice,  which 
may  raise  them  or  crush  them  at  will  without  any  law  or  control 
beyond  its  own  good  pleasure.  Some  time  ago  a  Cardinal-bishop  said 
in  the  Senate :  **  My  clergy  are  a  regiment ;  they  march  at  my 
order.*'  To  another  bishop  is  ascribed  a  well-known  saying :  **  In 
my  diocese  I  am  the  Canon  Law.'*  The  French  bishops  wanted  to 
be  absolute,  and  to  that  end  they  have  trampled  under  foot  the  moat 
wisely-conceived  laws  of  the  Church,  which,  granting  formidable 
powers  to  the  episcopate,  established,  at  the  same  time,  rules  for 
cheeking  and  preventing  the  abuse  of  authority.  The  State,  delighted 
to  use  the  episcopate  as  an  ally  against  Rome,  shut  its  eyes  and  let 
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things  slide.  So  the  Gtovernment  and  the  bishops  go  hand  in  han^, 
and  support  each  other,  while  the  lower  dergy  pay  the  costs ;  and  it 
is  all  done  under  the  shield  of  the  Concordat. 

According  to  the  Canon  Law  a  parson  is  irremovable.  Bat  the 
law  of  the  State  makes  a  distinction  between  a  parson  (eur{)  and  a 
curate  who  serves  the  parish  (desscrvant).  The  cur^Sj  who  are  few  in 
number  and  are  chosen  from  among  the  most  insignificant  and  servile 
of  the  priests,  are  the  only  clergy  who,  as  holding  benefices,  have  any 
security  against  the  most  fantastic  changes. 

"  How  many  unfortunate  parsons,"  said  M.  Emile  Ollivier,*  "  have  been 
turned  out  into  the  street  and  reduced  to  penury,  obliged  to  turn  cabmen  or 
street-sweepers,  without  a  chance  of  being  heard,  without  knowing  the  names 
of  their  accusers,  because  they  had  offended  some  village  tiudesman,  or 
mayor,  or  sub-prefect,  or  incurred  the  disapproval  of  some  atrabilious  devotee 
in  whom  the  bishop  or  the  vicar-general  smelt  the  odour  of  sanctity  !  How 
many  more  have  been  torn  away  without  warning  from  the  parishes  which 
they  loved  and  where  they  were  loved,  where  they  had  passed  the  most  port 
of  their  lives  and  hoped  to  die ! " 

Another  writer f  has  drawn  for  us  the  following  sad  picture: 

"  Monsignor  Chartrouse,  who  was  Bishop  of  Valence,  once  removed  150 
priests  in  a  single  month.  In  1835  thirty-five  orders  of  removal  were 
despatched  in  the  diocese  of  Viviers  by  the  same  post.  It  was  at  once  pitiful 
and  laughable  to  meet  on  the  different  roads  their  baggage — poor  enough — 
followed  by  an  old  woman  in  tears  and  a  priest  saying  his  breviary.  Many 
of  these  parsons  met  on  their  way,  and  asked  each  other,  *  Where  are  you 
sent  off  to  ?'  and  bade  farewell  with  troubled  hearts." 

The  Abb6  Andr6t  tells  of  a  bishop  who  between  1856  and  1862 
changed  all  the  parsons  in  his  diocese,  generally  on  the  mere  request 
of  the  mayor  of  the  village.  The  people  used  to  say  in  jest,  "  Nowa- 
days  you  see  nothing  on  the  highways  but  the  black-gowned  people 
engaged  in  removing."  Several  of  these  unfortunate  citr^  held  no 
fewer  than  four  places  in  the  course  of  two  years. 

By  the  Canon  Law  a  priest  who  considers  himself  wronged  by 
some  abuse  of  authority  has  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  officiality,  which 
is  a  kind  of  ecclesiastical  court,  where  he  is  judged  by  his  peers.  It 
is  a  balancing  weight  against  the  episcopal  p9wer ;  so  the  bishops 
have  got  rid  of  it,  and  prefer  to  act  by  an  order,  issued  without  trial 
or  appeal,  and  which  they  describe  as  ex  informaid  consdentid.  About 
the  middle  of  this  century  a  bold  and  skilful  campaign  was  undertaken 
by  some  priests  for  re-establishing  the  officiality.  The  bishops  seemed 
to  yield,  and  did  re-establish  it,  but  made  conditions  so  ludicrously 
hostile  to  its  independence  and  impartiality  that  it  exists  now  only  in 
name,  and  is  never  appealed  to. 

The  Council  of  Trent,  again,  decreed  that  benefices  should  be  treated 

as  open  to  competition.    In  France  the  parsons  are  stationed  simply  at 

•  ''Chnroh  and  State  at  the  VaMcan  Council/'  J.  284.  t  re?oy,  p.  112. 

t  "  Lcs  L^is  de  I'Eglise,"  p.  14o. 
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the  will  of  the  bishop.  Flattery,  servile  snbmissioD^  the  support  of  some 
influential  lady,  gifts  skilfully  sent  to  the  palace  at  the  proper  time, 
secret  services  rendered,  &c.,  are  now  the  means  of  advancement  open 
to  the  clergy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  means  by  which  the  bishops 
secure  a  clergy  always  docile  and  disposed  to  applaud  whatever  they 
may  do. 

Of  course,  amongst  this  clergy  there  may  be  found  many  an 
upright  and  self-respdcting  priest^  who  knows  his  own  intellectual 
and  moral  worth,  and  refuses  to  owe  his  position  and  advancement  to 
favour  or  to  the  arts  of  the  courtier.  For  this  crime  he  languishes 
forgotten  in  some  far-off  mountain  pcst^  soured  and  in  revolt.  Such 
men  communicate  their  thoughts  to  each  other,  and  in  the  course 
of  their  reflections  they  come  at  last  to  see  that,  much  as  the  Church 
requires  a  reform  of  its  discipline,  it  can  only  come  by  means  of  a 
reform  of  its  dogma. 

It  is  in  these  conditions  that  we  must  seek  for  the  reasons  why  the 
French  clergy,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  was  Jansenist 
or  Gallican,  rapidly  became  Ultramontane  under  the  Second  Empire. 

"  The  plebeian,"  says  Emile  Ollivier,  "crushed  by  the  aristod-acy,  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  king,  and  made  him  absolute,  in  order  that  the 
nil-powerful  monarch  might  protect  him  against  the  insolence  of  the  noble. 
In  the  same  way  the  clergy,  oppressed  by  the  Gallican  episcopate,  threw 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope  and  proclaimed  him  infallible,  in  order 
that  his  Holiness,  once  master  of  the  Church,  might  deliver  them  from  the 
caprices  of  the  bishops." 

Lamennais^  and  after  him  the  brilliant  writers  of  the  Liberal  school, 
aimed  terrible  blows  at  the  Gallican  episcopate,  which  without  their 
efibrts  was  already  ruined  in  the  estimation  of  a  clergy  weary  of 
servitude.  Later  on  came  Louis  Veuillot,  and  completed  the  victory 
of  Ultramontanism  in  France. 

The  Pope  was  infallible ;  but,  alas  !  the  lower  clergy  were  oppressed 
much  as  before.  Appeal  to  Rome  was  very  slow,  diflScult,  and,  above 
all,  expensive.  The  bishop  has  always  powerful  friends  at  Eome ;  so 
that  the  straggle  of  the  small  man  against  the  bishop  is  the  old  story 
of  the  earthen  pot  and  the  iron  pot.  Besides,  the  Boman  congrega- 
tions are  very  shy  of  ofiending  the  French  bishops,  through  whose 
means  they  get  their  living.  They  manage  so  well  to  protract  their 
causes  that  the  most  litigious  come  at  last  to  understand  that  there  is 
only  one  thing  for  them  to  do — to  abandon  the  case.  It  was,  moreover, 
at  this  juncture  that  the  Papacy  was  deprived  of  its  temporal  power. 
The  Vicar  of  Him  who  said  that  His  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world 
needs  an  army  of  secretaries  and  bureaucrats,  whose  livelihood  comes 
from  the  Peter's  pence,  a  generous  and  even  royal  subsidy,  the  bulk 
of  which  comes  from  France.  It  is  thus  that  the  bishops  pay  the 
*'  ransom  "  of  their  omnipotence.    There  is  a  story  of  a  French  bishop 
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who  had  a  quarrel  with  one  of  his  clergy,  in  whidi  Fios  IX.  had 
intervened.  So  when  next  the  bishop  went  to  Rome  to  lay  at  the 
feet  of  his  Holiness  a  liberal  offering  from  his  diocese,  he  said  to  him : 
''  Here  is  the  offering  from  my  diocese  ;  but  if  yon  interfere  with  onr 
affiedrs  I  warn  you  there  will  be  no  more  Peter's  pence." 

To  .these  causes  of  uneasiness  and  dumb  discontent  we  must  add 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  latest  development  of  dogma — the 
proclamation  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope.  It  was  the  most  insolent 
defiance  of  reason  and  history  which  could  possibly  have  been  flung  in 
the  face  of  a  clergy  still  accustomed  to  think,  to  judge,  and  to  study : 
and  it  reduced  them  to  the  alternatives  of  an  abdication  of  all  convic- 
tions or  of  revolt.  The  dogma  of  infallibility  is  the  iic  plus  ultra,  the 
last  word  of  Jesuit  absolutism.  After  that  there  is  nothing  more  to 
wait  for — the  swelled  balloon  is  at  its  extreme  tension,  and  can  receive 
nothing  more,  except  the  pin-prick  which  will  make  it  collapse.  A 
pin,  a  great  noise,  and  then  nothing — that  must  be  the  history  of 
Ultramontanism  in  the  future. 

The  authority  of  the  Councils  had  a  certain  scientific  air;  the 
Vatican  dogma  can  rest  upon  nothing  but  ignorance  or  prejudice. 
It  pitches  one  headlong  into  the  marvellous  and  the  supernatural, 
with  a  sort  of  desperate  rage  ;  one  seems  to  stagger  and  to  demand 
from  Heaven  some  sort  of  violence  to  the  mind  which  will  serve  as 
a  kind  of  conviction.  The  fantastic  narratives  of  Lourdes  and  La 
Salette,  with  their  miraculous  waters ;  the  clever  frauds  of  Leo  TaxD, 
with  his  revelations  of  Diana  Vanghan  and  the  Archangel  Gabriel ;  the 
everlasting  interventions  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  and  other  fables 
of  the  same  kind,  all  enjoy  a  dogmatic  authority  at  least  as  great  as 
any  Conciliar  Canon  or  thesis  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Is  not  all 
this  a  sign  of  the  intellectual  confusion  into  which  a  Catholic  con- 
science is  driven  when  it  wishes  to  believe  as  well  as  to  practise  ? 

It  is  by  way  of  distraction  from  these  painful  anxieties  of  an  always 
uneasy  conscience  that  men  rush  into  violent  and  sectarian  struggles,  call 
up  ancient  religious  hatreds,  revive  religious  warfare,  run  into  democracy 
and  socialism,  or  carry  on  that  indecent  propaganda  in  the  press  which, 
under  the  name  of  the  Cross,  seems  to  have  for  its  only  objects 
calumny,  lying,  and  blasphemy  against  all  independence  and  loyalty. 
But  these  excesses  are  provoking  a  reaction  From  disgust  at  this 
kind  of  polemic,  there  is  arising  a  new  school  which  breathes  the  air 
of  honesty  and  uprightness,  which  is  recovering  conviction  because 
more  than  any  other  it  knows  its  value.  And  there  is  a  band  of 
younger  priests  who  demand  a  reform  of  religion,  who  dream  of  a 
primitive  Christianity,  and  who  hope  to  find  in  the  past  a  remedy  for 
the  degradation  into  which  the  Eoman  clergy  are  every  day  more 
deeply  sunk. 

The  French  clergy  may,  then,  be  divided  into  three  classes.     First 


there  are  the  fanatics,  those  who  would  believe  at  any  price  and 
succeed  by  any  meanB  whatever.  The  secoDd  oonaista  of  those  who 
have  given  up  their  beliefs  and  who  treat  their  priesthood  siinply  as  a 
profeesioD^  persnadiDg  themselves^  by  way  of  excuse,  that,  afler  all^  they 
preach  a  certain  amount  of  morality,  and  so  fulfil  a  social  foncfcion 
which  cannot  but  have  its  use*  The  third  class  are  those  who  with 
burdened  conscience  and  honest  heart  would  like  to  believe,  and  hope 
for  reform.  They  may  be  the  least  nupaerous,  but  they  are  the  MUg 
of  the  clergy  for  intelligence  and  virtue  :  they  are,  therefore,  the  power 
of  the  future,  As  against  the  more  ignorant  sectaries,  who  put  passion 
for  conviction,  the  clerical  party  which  appeals  to  common  sense  and 
the  Gospel  is  sure  of  the  victory. 

This  third  class  of  the  clergy  may  be  again  divided  into  two  sections : 
those  who  come  out  and  those  who  remain.  Both  are  foil  of  interest. 
Those  who  come  out  do  not  do  so  as  they  did  formerly.  Priests  used 
to  retire  clandestinely  and  without  noise,  under  pretext  of  a  journey 
for  reasons  of  health,  or  of  a  change  of  diocese;  or  they  simply  dis- 
appeared. On  their  resignation,  they  would  change  their  dress,  wear 
a  beard,  make  themselves  unrecognisable  :  often  take  a  new  name. 
They  were  ashamed  of  themselves,  they  had  not  the  courage  to 
advertise  their  action  or  confront  public  opinion,  which,  of  course, 
held  in  contempt  men  who  hid  away  and  were  not  there  to  defend 
themselves.  Very  soon  afterwards  they  married.  It  was  known 
before  their  resignation  whom  they  would  marry,  and  the  whole  thing 
was  only  an  instance  of  what  Erasmus  called  **  A  comedy,  ending 
with  a  marriage."  It  is  right,  however,  to  give  all  due  respect  to 
these  men,  who,  in  spite  of  their  failings,  were  valiant  fighters;  for, 
in  face  of  the  necessities  of  life  and  the  rancour  of  the  clericals,  it  has 
only  been  at  the  cost  of  indescribable  conflicts  and  sufferings  that  they 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  place  in  a  society  from  which  their  past 
seemed  to  exclude  them  without  mercy.  Some,  indeed,  tortured  by 
hunger  and  despmr^  returned  and  sought  absolution  and  a  morsel 
of  bread  at  the  hands  of  the  bishops,  who  always  took  them  back  and 
loudly  advertised  them  as  repentant  prodigals  struck  by  remorse.  A 
very  few  others  have  found  a  quiet  and  happy  vocation  as  Protestant 
pastors  or  evangelists.  Honest  fathers  of  families,  in  the  regular 
ministry,  they  have  known  the  sweetness  of  a  home  free  from  episcopal 
worryings  and  the  fasts  of  a  Catholic  presbytery.  They  have  usually 
been  helped  by  a  Protestant  charity  which,  as  one  is  fain  to  acknow- 
ledge, has  done  much  good,  but  which  in  nearly  twenty  years  has  not 
had  the  slightest  effect  on  the  clergy  at  large.  A  few  pastors,  more 
or  less,  that  is  all :  it  has  not  in  the  least  disturbed  the  slumber 
or  the  digestion  of  our  high  priests  in  the  sanctuary  of  their  episcopal 
palacest 

But  the  time  has  come  when  priests  have  come  out  by  another 
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door,  and  things  have  put  on  a  new  faca.  In  1895  I,  m  my  tutu, 
came  to  think  that  it  was  my  doty  to  quit  the  ranks  of  the  clergy, 
I  was  living  m  a  large  towDj  snrronnded  by  my  relations,  the  friends 
of  my  infancy,  and  a  large  acqnaintanoe ;  I  had  for  twenty  yeara 
exercised  iny  ministiy  in  Bome  of  the  most  important  parishes  in 
Marseilles ;  I  could  not  resign  without  giving  some  pnblic  acconnt 
of  my  motives  and  intentions.  I,  therefore,,  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
bishop,  which  was  pnbliahed  by  the  press  of  all  shades  of  religioos 
and  political  tbooght.  Not  only  was  public  opinion  favoarable,  my 
own  parisbioners  retained  their  esteem  for  me,  and  gave  me  many 
proofs  of  their  sympathy.  Some  time  after^  the  Abb6  PhiUipot,  cur^ 
of  Plornion,  near  Gaise,  maintained,  in  a  pastoral  lectnre,  the  snpe- 
riority  of  Protestant  to  Catholic  priDciples.  His  doctrines  were 
thonght  heretical,  and  he  was  called  upon  to  retract.  His  bishop 
excommnmcated  him.  He  replied  by  publishing  an  excellent  profea- 
eion  of  faith,  which  went  the  round  of  the  press,  and  demonstrated 
that  in  these  days  men  secede  from  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  not  on  the 
groond  of  scepticismj  bnt  becaase  they  hold  the  fwth  and  reject  the 
Roman  dogma  in  order  to  be  tme  Christians, 

The  retirement  of  the  Abbe  Cbarbonnel  was  the  final  stroke  which 
drew  public  attention  to  those  who  have  ever  since  been  called  the 
Evades  I  and  from  that  day  public  opinion  began  to  rally  to  the  side  of 
the**  unfrocked/*  The  moment  it  ceased  to  be  disgracefnl  to  come 
out,  men  came  out ;  resignations  multiplied,  and  were  always  publicly 
announced.  That  was  the  first  point  gained — the  rehabilitation  of 
the  *' apostate/' 

Next,  in  October  1897,  was  founded  the  monthly  jonmal,  Le 
ChrUicn  Fra7igais.  Certainly,  in  starting  this  modest  print,  I  had  no 
expectation  of  the  success  it  has  since  achieved  ;  indeed,  I  may  frankly 
say  that  I  thought  the  first  number  would  be  the  last.  By  the  time 
we  had  published  three  numbers  we  had  3000  subscribers,  and  our 
career  of  success  has  never  since  that  time  been  checked  for  a  single 
moment.  The  paper  makes  its  way  into  thousands  of  priests'  houses, 
bringing  news  of  the  proceedings  of  the  liberated  clergy,  consolation 
for  those  still  in  bondage,  and  references  for  advice.  This  journal  is, 
therefore,  a  bond  between  those  who  are  outside  and  those  who  remain 
in.  It  brings  us  into  communication  with  those  who  seek  further 
light  and  wish  to  know  our  teaching,  our  books,  our  beliefs,  our 
tendencies,  and  our  spirit.  We  have  opened  at  Sc^vres  a  house  where 
the  4vad6s  find  hospitality  while  they  are  looking  for  a  new  position. 
Thither  come  also  priests  who  wish  to  understand  the  reform  move- 
ment, but  not  to  resign  their  office.  They  return  to  their  parishes  and 
preach  the  Gospel  instead  of  the  Roman  dogmas  and  superstitions.  We 
welcome  them  with  the  sincerest  sympathy,  and  believe  that  in  assist- 
ing them  we  are  doing  our  most  important  and  fruitful  work. 
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we  are  now  contemplaimg  a  new  departure,  and  already  we 

-leginniDg,     We  propose  to  e&tablish  in  Paris  a  college 

Liug  of  ex-priests  to  be  missionarieB  and  apoetles  of  the 

1,     From  this  college  will  issue  lecturers  who  will  travel 

preaching  the  deliverance   of  the  Church  from  the 

^n  Pope  and  the  recognition  of  its  only  true  n:ia8ter| 

^  .,     There  are  at  present  six  priesta  in  our  college.    Others 

.»eady  entered  upon  their  miesion  work,  and  it  is  well  known 

^(1  what  enthnaiasm  they  have  been  received  by  the  population  and 

what  sacceas  has  attended  their  first  attempts.     The  people   listen 

with  delight  to  these  conrageous  men  who  have  thrown  off  the  papal 

yoke  ;  they  applaud  the  lecturers,  and  assemble  in  crowds  whenever 

it  is  advertised  that  an  dvad^  is  to  speak.     The  fact  is  that  the  priest 

knows  better  than  the  pastor  how  to  address  himself  to  the  Catholic 

masses  of  the  population.     He  knows  their  language,  their  ways,  their 

religious  temper ;  above  all,  he  knows  what  their  objections  will  be, 

and  is  apt  to  reply.     And  has  he  not  also  a  special  authority,  in  that 

he  can  say  to  workmen  and  peasants,  "'  I  was  once  as  you  are.     Do 

as  I  have  done.      Come  out  from  Rome  !  " 

We  mast  remember  that  Profcestantiam  is  not  popular  in  France ; 
it  is  received  almost  everywhere  with  migtrust,  if  not  with  hostility. 
Popular  prejudice,  cleverly  kept  up  by  the  Jesuits,  will  have  it  that 
Protestant  means  either  English  or  German*  Besides,  the  Calviuist 
religion  does  not  suit  the  Latin  races^  who  find  the  Protestant  worship 
cold  and  the  Protestant  temple  bare  of  everything  which  appeals  to 
the  imagination.  In  spite  of  the  absurdity  of  its  dogmas,  Catholicism 
is  to  them  the  religion  of  sacrifice  and  devotion,  of  the  sister  of  charity 
and  the  brother  of  8t*  John  of  God,  the  Church  which  has  built  its 
monasteries  and  schools,  where  the  children  receive  such  devoted  and 
intelligent  care  ;  such  a  Catholicism  does  not  seem  to  them  by  any 
means  a  mere  error  which  should  be  rejected  ca  Uoc,  These  pre- 
conceived ideas  will  no  doubt  disappear  in  course  of  time  and  a 
recoDciUation  will  be  effected ;  but  it  will  not  be  by  the  one  Church 
abaoirbing  the  other.  They  will  meet  and  unite  in  all  which  each  has 
that  is  true  and  divine.  That  is  the  task  of  these  new  apostles,  who 
will  preach  neither  Protestantism  nor  Catholicism,  bot  Christianity. 
Tuis  was  the  view  of  M.  Edmond  de  Presseusc  in  1872.  And  quite 
recently  a  man  who  is  a  great  authority  in  the  Protestant  Church  has 
expressed  the  same  thought,  disclosing  to  us  what  he  calls  '*his 
hope,  or  his  dream — the  triumph  of  Protestant  principles  under 
Citholic  forms.** 

We  need  not  dread  the  rise  of  a  new  ritualism :  no  ritualism  is 
possible  when  all  ecclesiastical  priesthood  is  abjured  and  the  doctrine 
preached  that  the  only  priest  is  Jesus  Christ  Himself.  This  religious 
movement  in  France  is  essentially  anti^clerical ;  and  that  is  why  it 
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has  nothing  to  fear  either  fix>m  theological  sabtletleB  or  from  the 
encroachment  of  forms  and  rites.  And  so  we  come  to  utter  the 
great  word  which  Rome  dreads  even  more  than  she  does  heresy — 
Schism.  Already,  among  the  younger  clergy,  there  is  no  terror  of 
the  phrase,  ^*  the  National  Church."  The  more  the  Italian  Pope 
prevails,  the  more  a  foreign  sovereign  has  command  of  the  most 
precious  things  that  France  possesses — her  conscience  and  her  soul. 
Leo  XIII.  has  interfered  too  much  with  our  politics :  our  doctrine 
was  not  enough  for  hiok  He  wanted  our  fatherland  ;  and  the  result 
will  be  that  he  will  have  neither.  To  separate  from  Some — that  is 
the  essential  doctrine  of  our  young  reformers ;  and  it  is  a  doctrine 
both  logical  and  fruitful :  it  carries  in  its  bosom  all  the  reforms  that 
we  can  desire.  Let  us  but  break  the  first  bond  which  holds  us  &st 
bound  to  the  authority  of  the  doctrines  of  men,  and  the  rest  will 
come  to  us  by  natural  increase.  The  moment  Luther  doubted  as  to 
indulgences,  he  was  on  the  high  road  to  justification  by  faith,  and  the 
flames  might  already  be  discerned  of  the  faggots  whidi  destroyed  the 
Pope's  Bull. 

The  movement  may  break  out  any  day,  as  it  has  done  in  Austria, 
under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  disgusted  by  the  insolence  of  our 
over-pushful  clericalism,  which,  by  its  insults  to  justice  and  good 
sense,  to  nature,  and  to  truth,  has  at  last  roused  the  nation  to  wrath, 
the  more  violent  that  it  has  been  so  long  suppressed.  We  are  nearing 
this  solemn  and  decisive  moment.  When  the  hour  of  reform  shall 
strike,  it  will  not  lack  either  apostles  or  leader&  The  society  for 
evaugelisation  by  ez-priests  will  furnish  the  workers  needed  to  direct 
the  movement.  The  modest  country  parsons,  who  have  not  dared  to 
come  out,  but  who  for  months,  and  perhaps  years,  past  have  been 
preaching  the  gospel  while  quietly  holding  on  to  their  posts,  will  show 
their  colours  in  the  face  of  day ;  they  will  speak  and  they  will  be 
heard.  The  people  of  the  villages  of  which  they  have  been  the  shep- 
herds will  form  the  first  parishes  of  the  new  Church.  Such  will  be 
the  task  of  religious  reform  in  France  in  the  twentieth  century. 

Andre  Boubrier. 
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"T^ID  yoa  ever  see  a  ghost,  Uncle  Ted?" 

JLy     "  Yes,  Mousie,"  he  answered,  "  I  think  sc — In  fact,  if  I'm 
not  mistaken^  I  saw  quite  a  number  only  a  very  faw  days  ago." 

"  Where  ?  What  sort  of  ghosts,  Uncle  Ted  ?  What  were  they 
like?" 

I  wondered  what  could  have  set  Mousie  thiaking  of  ghosts,  for  the 
afternoon  sunshine  was  flooding  hot  and  brilliant  into  the  quarry 
where  we  were  sitting,  hidden  away  from  the  inquisitive  March  wind 
that  came  quartering  over  the  hilltop  behind  our  backs,  the  Naturalist, 
Miss  Bryant,  Mousie,  and  I,  looking  down  past  the  tufts  of  purple 
birch  and  black  seedling  fir-trees,  and  across  the  rusty  tangle  of 
blackberry-vines,  and  oak-scrub,  and  bracken,  and  heath,  and  grey 
winter-killed  furzes,  and  live  gorse  breaking  in  flame,  into  the  hazy 
blue  distances  of  the  Weald.     A  bad  day  for  ghosts,  it  seemed. 

We  had  bettered  our  acquaintance  since  the  occasion  of  our 
colloquy  recorded  in  the  March  number  of  this  Review,  and  Mousie  was 
ten  months  older.  The  Naturalist,  I  thought,  seemed  younger.  This 
brother  of  my  host  had  borne,  I  remembered,  in  my  undergraduate 
days,  a  reputation  for  superhuman  and  somewhat  arid  proficiency  in 
abstruse  physical  studies.  I  knew  that  for  some  time  afterwards  he 
had  lectured  on  natural  science  in  one  of  the  minor  universities.  I 
had  then  ceased  to  hear  of  him  for  years :  he  had  been,  he  now  told 
me,  out  of  England,  exploring  and  observing  forms  and  conditions  of 
tropical  life.  He  surprised  me  now  that  I  had  met  him  on  these  two 
visits  by  his  difierence  from  the  character  I  had  assigned  to  him  in 
the  private  dramatic  inventory  that  I  keep  of  all  the  men  and  women 
I  come  across.  His  intellectual  habit  seemed  strangely  old-fashioned 
according  to  my  experience  of  the  attitude  of  the  trained  Bcientifio 
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mind.  That  old-faBhioned  name  of  the  Nataralist  slipped  on  to  him 
with  obvioas  fitness.  I  am  not  at  all  well  read  in  recent  science,  but 
I  fancied  I  had  kept  myself  snfficieDtly,  if  only  SDperfidally,  in  touch 
with  the  direction  of  the  principal  lines  of  advance,  their  methods  and 
most  important  new  theories.  And  the  Nataralist  had  at  first  a  little 
staggered  me  by  what  I  should  certainly  have  set  down  as  bits  of 
ignorance  in  a  man  who  might  be  supposed  to  be  ignorant  on  topics 
of  natural  science,  but  which  in  this  man  at  first  suggested  a  habit 
of  rather  irritating  flightiness  and  levity.  He  seemed  fond  of  talking, 
or,  perhaps  I  should  rather  say,  very  willing  to  talk,  although  equaUy 
content  in  silence,  and  would  purr  out  very  pretty  little  lectures  in  % 
musing,  half-ironical,  rippling  babble.  He  pleased  me.  TTia  limitih 
tions  eluded  me  :  no  doubt  because  my  own  were  so  much  narrower. 
His  conversation  had  the  very  agreeable  quality  of  showing  always 
unaffectedly  and  unobtrueively  that  intelligence  of  his  interlocutor's 
remarks  which  makes  criticism  as  sweet  as  acquiescenca  Not  that 
he  criticised  in  the  old-fashioned  sense  of  the  word.  He  had  the  air, 
on  all  subjects  on  which  I  talked  with  him,  of  speaking  as  from  the 
other  side  of  knowledge,  and  with  indifference  to  the  extent  or 
exactitude  of  one's  information,  especially  on  those  subjects  in  which 
he  was  himself  most  deeply  versed.  My  ignorance  in  detail  he  wonld 
never  correct  or  supplement,  but  he  would  illuminate  my  own  frag- 
ments of  erudition  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  for  the  moment 
sufficiently  illustrate  whatever  the  topic  seemed  to  hold  worth  under- 
standing. His  discourse  was,  in  form  at  least,  didactic,  dogmatic, 
and  assertive,  and  yet  never  oppressive,  presumptuous,  or,  to  me, 
tedious.  His  voice  disarmed  offence.  I  talk  little  myself,  and, 
being  studious  of  human  personality,  listen  contentedly,  even  to 
persons  I  already  know  very  well  (though  the  bore  is  mephitic). 
The  Naturalist  escaped  being  a  bore  through  the  sense  which  his 
conversation  produced  (more  by  manner  than  explicitly)  of  a  bottom- 
less underlying  abyss  of  negation  over  which  all  positive  propositions 
for  him  floated  vapourlike,  provisional,  and  transitory. 

The  Naturalist  had  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  had  drawn  forth 
what  looked  like  a  pamphlet  in  a  pale  blue  paper  cover,  when  Mousie 
repeated : 

'*  What  were  they  Uke,  Uncle  Ted  ?  " 

She  was  sitting  between  his  feet,  propped  against  his  knees,  and 
she  turned  herself  round  and  clasped  her  arms  across  them  as  he 
read,  from  the  blue-covered  pamphlet :  "  '  Number  Eight ' — that  was 
the  first  one.  They  call  it  here  *  Portrait  of  an  Old  Woman  (Duke 
of  Buccleugh,  K.G.),  said  to  be  the  mother  of  the  painter.  Half- 
figure,  seated  facing  the  spectator,  looking  down  at  an  open  book 
which  she  holds  in  front  of  her  with  both  hands ;  dark  cloak,  with 
hood  which  shades  her  face;  dark  background ;  painted  about  1655. 
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Signed    RmhramU,    Canvas   thirfcy^one   and   a   half  by  twenty-six 
inches/  " 

'*  But  that  was  a  picture,  Uncle  Ted,  that  wasn't  a  ghost " 

*'  I  thought  it  was  a  pictnre,  too,  Mousie,  before  I  came  to  it ;  but 
when  I  saw  it  I  saw  at  once  that  it  was  what  you  would  call  a  '  ghost/ 
for  I  had  Been  one  before,  years  ago,  and  coold  not  be  mistaken. 
Besides,  it  came  with  me,  and  showed  me  in  other  pictui-es  things 
something  like  itself,  though  not  quite  the  same/* 

"Ghosts?*' 

"  Kind  of  ghofitfl,  Monsie/* 

**  I  suppose  they  are  extraordinarily  lifelike/'  said  Miss  Bryant. 
**  I  should  so  like  to  have  been  able  to  go  and  see  that  exhibition/* 

**  Some  few  of  them  were  lifelike  and  some  were  less,  and  some 
were  a  good  deal  more/' 

•'  The  ones  that  were  like  ghosts,  I  suppose  ?" 

'*  Not  all,  perhaps,  quite  like  ghosts — at  least  the  ghosts  of  dead 
people,  if  that's  what  yon  mean,  llouaie/* 

Monsie  threw  up  her  upper  lip  with  her  under,  rounded  her  eyelids, 
tossed  her  brows  np  into  her  forehead,  and  ducked  her  chin  and  cap 
in  a  single  flash  of  gesture. 

"  Perhaps  some  were  like  phantoms  of  the  living?"  suggested  Miss 
Bryant. 

**' Phantasms/ "  I  interposed,  "is  the  proper  word,  I  believe;  we 
are  trenching  on  the  domain  of  scientific  Research,  and  cannot  use 
English  words  for  our  categories/* 

**And  there's  very  good  reason  for  that,"  said  the  Katoralist^ 
^*  Did  you  see  those  pictures  ?  " 

**  Yes,"  I  answered ;  *'but  please  go  on  telling  Monsie  about  your 
ghosts/* 

**  It  began  with  that  old  woman,  as  I  said — Number  Eight  in  this 
catalogue*      Before  I  came  to  her  there  were  two  small  portraits  of 
Rembrandt's  mother,  the  original  of  them  done  when  he  was  quite  a 
young  man.  They  were  what  I  should  speak  of  as  lifelike ;  remarkable 
work ;  good  Dutch ;  but  not  so  fine  as  the  etchings  he  was  doing  of 
her  about  the  same  period.     Then  two  of  himself  :  Number  t  our,  the 
latest  portrait  in  the  collection,  Rembrandt  old,  and  not  at  all  attrac- 
tive-looking ;  Number  Six,  about  ten  years  younger,  the  same  familiar 
Rembrandt  at  fifty-two,  not  quite  so  untidy  and  grubby  and  broken 
down  and  raflSah  in  appearance.    And  then — I  saw  my  ghost.    On  the 
canvflA  was  painted  the  figure  of  an  old,  very  tired  old  woman,  who 
bad  risen  early  and  done  hard  work  for  her  household  all  her  life,  and 
knew  how  to  sit  down  now  and  be  restful  towards  the  close  of  it. 
And  the  first  thing  that  I  noticed  was  that  the  face,  which  was  framed 
in  a  dark  square  hood  and  quite  in  the  shadow,  where  no  light  was  and 
no  brightueFS  of  colour  in  the  painting,  burned  solemnly  with  a  light 
VOL.  Lxxv.  2  z 
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of  ita  own.  Bot  really  I  didn't  take  notice  of  that  till  afterwards, 
because  what  I  noticed  first  waa  ttat  this  old  woman  was  Bomethmg 
that  I  had  seen  once  before — ^bnt  only  once  ;  and  that  was  the  face  of 
a  child  that  was  three  weeta  dead*" 

MiBB  Bryant  made  a  little  Eoond.    He  went  on  i 

**I  had  to  walk  about  then  a  little  while,  before  I  could  look  &t 
anything  again.  Then  I  came  back  and  tried  to  6ee  what  was  in  this 
picture. 

"  First :  that  strange,  aelf -sufficient  lighting  that  I  had  recognised. 
The  face  did  not  quite  seem  to  burn  internallyj  as  though  it  were 
transparent  before  a  lamp,  and  I  could  not  convict  the  painter  of  any 
trick  of  reflected  light  from  the  book,  or  the  sitter's  white  apron ; 
there  may  ha?e  been  some;  the  face  was  dark,  in  the  dark,  but 
brightly  seen,  and  the  brilliancy,  the  mor©  I  looked  at  it,  seemed  to 
me  to  be  simply  the  elTect  of  august  eipreasion,  *  August  *  is  not  quite 
the  right  word :  the  word  is  (jt^iroy  :  that's  Greek,  Motiaiej  a  word 
for  which  weVe  no  English  equivalent^  not  hayingj  I  suppose,  any 
demand  for  it  in  our  national  consciousnees*" 

''  What  does  it  mean,  Uncle  Ted  ?  " 

'^^  It  means,  Mousie,  as  near  as  I  can  espresa  it,  the  quality  of  th© 
aspect  of  some  one  seen  to  be  holy^  of  someone  that  wo  must  love  and 
honour  and  worship,  but  some  one  that  in  the  first  place  we  must 
recognise  as  holy,  and  mast  welcome  and  worship  and  love  because 
we  Eea  with  our  eyes  that  the  person  is  beautifuL  The  Greeks  saw 
their  gods  and  goddesses  so.  The  modern  world,  unfortunately,  does 
cot.  And  that,  whether  or  not  she  was  his  mother,  is  how  Hem- 
brandt  saw  this  tired,  old,  faded  woman*  That  is  how  he  saw  his 
mother  all  his  life." 

**  Doesn't  Easkin "  began  Miss  Bryant :  she  checked  herself, 

and  took  up  her  own  courage  :  **  I  had  always  thought  Rembrandt's 
pictures  were  rather  too  coarse  and  realistic ;  I  should  like  to  have 
^een  idealised  work  like  that." 

"  Well,  I  don't  think  that  one  could  say  that  this  was  idealised  in 
any  sense  of  slurring  the  facts  of  appearance;  nothing  was  spared; 
the  faded  moist  lip,  slack  texture  of  the  flesh,  the  decrepitude — all 
were  faithfully  put  down;  but  the  whole  of  it,  in  some  marvel- 
lous manner,  expressed  not  only  what  Eembrandt  saw  in  this 
woman,  his  mother  (I  must  call  her,  he  certainly  painted  her  here  as 
his  mother),  but  also  what  this  woman,  his  mother,  must  have  seen  in 
him,  her  son.  And  I  felt  ashamed.  For  I  knew  that  if  I  had  told 
that  wise,  tired  face  what,  up  to  that  moment,  had  been  the  extent 
of  my  judgment  of  Rembrandt,  and  what  I  had  thought  of  the  por- 
traits I  had  just  passed — '  Oh  no  ! '  she  would  have  Eaid,  *  you 
haven't  seen  him — ^you  don't  understand  him  at  all.'  Then  lifting 
her  eyes,  '  Don't  you  see  what  a  splendid  heart  of  man  is  in  all  this 
work  ?    There  is  no  such  other  man  in  the  world  as  this  boy  of  mine. 
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Oh  yes  I  I  know  all  the  rest — I  have  heard  the  gossip— and  I  sit 
her©  and  read  my  book,  for  it  does  not  matter,  and  he  paints  me  like 
this  to  prove  it,  and  to  show  yon  he  knows  how  little  it  means  him- 
«elf,  jasfc  as  well  as  I  do/'* 

"  Did  his  mother  say  all  that,  Uncle  Ted  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Mousie,  she  said  it  qaite  plainly,  and  tnrned  me  round  so 
that  I  saw  Rembrandt  as  she  did,  and  not  only  that,  but  even  a  little 
aa  Bembrandt  saw  himself  and  the  people  he  painted.  For  after  that 
the  pictures  were  all  quite  different*" 

I  waited  for  Mousie  to  speak  ;  but  the  child  was  sUent  The 
Naturalist  went  on  : 

'*  That  was  one  kind  of  ghost  ;  the  others  were,  most  of  them,  of 
rather  a  different  order ;  though,  indeed,  there  was  a  little  tiny 
paintmg  of  an  old  blind  man  sitting  crouching  over  a  fire  in  a  dark, 
dull  room,  with  sunshine  like  this  on  the  lilac-bushea  outside  the 
window,  that  had  somethiug  of  the  same  ghostly  effect.*' 

**  Uncle  Ted !    What  was  the  Uttle  child's  ghost  you  saw  ?  '* 

"Thati  Mousie,  was  a  very  long  time  ago,  about  twenty  years,  and 
the  child  was  a  little  girl  a  few  years  older  than  you.  She  was  your 
father's  sister,  and  mine/' 

*' Auntie  Evy?'* 

The  Naturalist  nodded.  The  child  was  sitting  facing  him  now, 
"her  arras  crossed  on  his  knees;  they  were  strangely  alike.  He 
seemed  to  be  verifying  something  in  her  face.  I  fancy  Jliss  Bryant 
shared  my  apprehensions  as  to  what  he  might  be  going  to  say  to  her 
impressionable  little  pupil ;  but  something  in  the  easy  lonnge  of  hia 
attitude,  a  sort  of  reserved  dexterity  in  his  eye,  reassured  me ;  and 
suddenly,  as  he  broke  silence,  it  seemed  as  though  the  east  wind  were 
gone,  and  the  mood  of  his  voice  made  a  clearness  and  a  sense  of  quiet 
ease  between  us  there,  for  he  spoke  with  the  simplicity  of  a  person 
describing  a  thing  observed  and  carefully  noted,  external  to  himself 
and  not  affecting  him  except  by  its  interest  as  fact. 

**  Your  Auntie  Evy  and  I,  Mousie,  were  always  very  great  friends. 
fJh©  died  when  she  was  fifteen  years  old,  after  a  very  short  iUuess* 
It  happened  that  I  was  away  from  home,  in  Germany,  at  the  time. 
I  did  not  come  back,  for  it  would  not  have  done  any  one  any  good, 
and  I  don't  like  funerals.  But  it  hurt  me  very  much,  and  made  me 
exceedingly  restless,  so  that  I  ctJUld  not  get  on  with  the  work  I  had 
come  out  to  do.  So  I  took  to  making  drawings  of  different  kinds 
of  flowers  :  I  found  that  seemed  to  do  me  a  groat  deal  of  good  whUe 
it  lasted,  but  still  I  did  not  get  any  better  at  other  times,  and  at 
night,  and  on  waking  in  the  morning.  It  was  not  that  I  was 
thinking  that  I  was  sorry  to  have  lost  your  Auntie  Evy,  so  much  as 
that  I  felt  as  if  all  my  nerves  and  brain,  whatever  I  thought  and  frit 
with,  had  been  bruised  and  dragged  at  and  torn  until  it  was  all  sore 
and  faint,  and  hardly  able  to  live.     I  knew  that  that  would  go  away 
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in  time^  but  I  didn't  see  how,  and  it  did  Dot  eeem  to  alter  from  day 
to  day.  Well,  after  three  weeks,  one  night  I  was  lying  in  bed  in  the 
dark,  and  I  had  not  gone  to  sleep,  but  was  broad  awake,  though  I 
might  have  been  close  to  the  point  of  beginning  to  fall  asleep.  I  was 
lying  well  up  on  my  pillow,  with  my  hands  under  the  back  of  my 
head.  As  I  lay  there  I  suddenly  saw  my  sister,  and  at  that  I  wag 
more  awake  than  ever  I  have  been  any  other  time  in  my  life.  She 
seemed  to  be  standing  about  four  yards  from  me,  to  the  right  hand, 
beyond  the  foot  of  the  bed,  between  the  table  where  I  worked  and 
the  press.  She  was  looking  at  me.  I  saw  her  face  and  her  hair 
very  difitinctly,  and  the  upper  pai-t  of  her  body :  more  I'm  not  snre 
of.  She  had  very  curly  bright  brown  hair  that  had  never  been  put 
up  \  I  saw  the  little  gold-thread  rings  in  it  jast  as  nsnal.  There's  an 
angel  that  sits  in  a  cave  in  Trafalgar  Square  that  has  very  much  such 
hair  and  lips  and  eyes,  though  her  eyes  were  blacker,  rather  more  like 
yours  and  mine,  Mousie.  I  saw  them  :  they  looked  quite  natural  and 
friendly.  So  you  see  she  was  not  what  you  might  have  thought  very 
much  like  Rembrandt's  old  woman.  It  did  not  seem  remarkable  to 
me  at  all,  at  the  time,  to  see  her  face  there  in  the  dark,  without  any 
light,  and,  somehow,  not  for  a  moment,  as  I  looked  at  her,  did  I  think 
there  was  really  any  person  there,  I  did  not  think  it  was  what  you 
mean  by  a  ghost.  But  I  saw  her,  and  I  said  to  myself,  *  Now  I  can 
draw  you  !  *  and  put  out  my  hand  to  the  bedside  table  on  which  I 
kept  the  books  that  I  read  in  bed,  and  pencils  and  other  writbg 
materials ;  but  when  I  had  the  pencil  in  my  hand  and  had  turned 
back  a  page  of  my  notebook  to  try  and  draw,  I  saw  that  the  page 
was  dark  and  I  should  not  be  able  to ;  and  when  I  looked  up  at  my 
sister  she  was  not  there.  But  that  did  not  trouble  me»  for  it  seemed 
as  if  I  had  found  something  I  had  been  needing,  and  was  satisfied ;  ■ 
and  very  soon  after  that  I  fell  asleep.  And  next  morning  when 
I  woke  I  felt  no  trouble,  and  since  that  time  I  have  never  felt  any 
trouble  at  all  because  of  her  death.  It  seemed  to  me  as  though  whal 
had  been  difTiised  in  pain,  as  I  said,  all  about  me,  had  gathered  itself 
together  into  one  sense — the  most  joy-giving  of  all  the  senses — and 
80  passed  out  in  the  form  of  a  figure  seen,  outside  of  me,  leaving  joy 
only.  It  would  not  have  consoled  me  at  all  simply  to  think  that  my 
sister  had  herself  been  there  and  had  gone ;  my  loss  of  her  would 
have  remained  just  as  great,  I  did  not  think  so  ;  I  felt  quite  sure  of 
the  contrary ;  and  always  since  then  I  have  been  satisfied  that  there 
are  no  such  things  as  ghosts,  because  I  bad  seen  one  :  for  no  one  ever 
saw  a  solider  ghost  than  that." 

**  Oh,  Uncle  Ted  !    I  don't  understand  ! " 

**  Nor  do  I,  Mousie;  IVe  only  been  trying  to  tell  you  of  some  things 
that  I've  Eeen  and  how  IVe  seen  them  ;  and  certainly  I  saw  Iteni< 
brandt%  mother  in  very  much  the  same  way  as  I  saw  my  aiaterj  and 
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certainly  with  very  much  the  same  joy  and  removal  of  miaunder- 
standmg.  And  if  I  had  had  any  doubt  that  that  waa  the  case,  the 
portraits  that  I  saw  afterwards  of  Saskia,  Rembrandt's  wife,  and  the 
portraits  of  Rembrandt  himself,  in  their  succession,  not  to  speak  of 
any  others,  would  have  removed  it." 

The  Naturalist  was  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  blue* covered 
catalogue. 

*'0h  yesP'  he  said,  **  this  struck  me  as  rather  curious.  The 
editor  of  this  catalogue,  or  whoever  it  is  that  writes  the  introduction, 
€ays  this:  *A11  through  his  career  he  had  been  accustomed*'*  (the 
Naturalist  honeyed  his  voice  maliciously)  " '  to  nutke  use  of  his  OKm 
Jeiiturcs  and  those  of  his  relations  and  connexions  as  modds  for  imr* 
2)oses  of  study,  Witrif^  the  numemus  likenesses  in  existence  of  his 
father^  his  mother,  his  sister,  his  wife,  and  others.  As  to  hia  own 
personality,  scarcely  a  year  passed  without  some  reproduction  of  it  in 
painting  or  engraving,' " 

"The  sort  of  gentleman  whose  bumps  one  would  rather  like  to 
feel/'  I  observed.  "  May  I  look  at  the  catalogue  ?  "  lie  handed  it  to 
tne,  **One  wonders  whether  that  really  reflects  the  writer's  own 
impression  of  the  eifect  of  Rembrandt's  work,  or  whether  it*a  the 
result  of  his  observation  of  the  methods  of  Burlington  Ilouse." 

"  In  what  way  ?  '*  asked  Miss  Bryant* 

**  Well,"  I  commented,  **  apart  from  the  remarkable  language — 
'*  features'  as  *  models '^ — his  own,  I  suppose,  for  noses,  his  father's 
for  skulls  and  ears,  his  mother^s  for  wrinkles,  and  so  on :  it  suggests 
such  a  characteristic  journeyman'fl*notion  of  art :  the  good  commercial 
nineteenth*century  view  of  the  practical  painter  of  portraits,  *  making 
use  of  *  such  *  relatives  and  connexions  '  as  happened  to  be  gratuitously 
^available  for  the  *  purpose  *  of  keeping  his  hand  in  between  the  paying 
eittars.** 

"  But  surely/*  Miss  Bryant  rejoined,  *'  he  did  paint  a  number  of 
very  ugly  and  uninteresting  portraits  of  himself,  I  know  the  two  in 
the  National  Gallery,  One's  nice,  but  the  other  is  just  a  dirty,  puffy, 
dissipated*looking  old  man,  and  he  surely  wouidn^t  have  painted  such 
things  if  he  had  had  anything  better  to  paint." 

**  A-a-h-h !  **  said  the  Naturalist,  with  a  quaint  long  reflective 
expiration,  "  I  don't  think  you'd  say  that  if  you'd  stood  before  that 
old  woman,  and  she  had  salted  your  eyes  as  she  did  mine,  and  if  you 
had  gone  on  with  your  heart  full  of  that  new  love  for  Eerabrandt, 
*nd  stood  before  the  portraits  of  Saakia,  and  seen  her  jast  a  little  as 
he  saw  her,  and  felt  for  her  just  a  part  of  what  he  felt;  and  if  you 
had  seen  the  Rabbi  that  hung  between — a  man,  like  Simeon,  full  of 
the  glory  of  God,  but  only  a  corpulent,  clumsyj  unhealthy-complexioned 
old  Jew  to  most  of  the  people  that  met  him.  Are  you  tirad^ 
Monaie  ?  *'     (The  child  had  laid  her  head  down  on  his  knee.) 
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*'  Oh  no !  Uncle  Ted.     Do  go  on :  it's  awfully  jolly." 

"  Well".  I'll  tell  you  another  ghost  story — the  story  of  what  Saskia 
looked  like :  and  first  of  all  I  must  tell  you  that  I  myself  am  a  very 
blind  person,  and  that,  though  I  see  a  great  many  more  things  than 
most  people  (for  looking  at  things  has  been  my  trade  many  years),  I 
very  often  find  myself  doubting  whether  really  I  don't  see  much  less. 
It  seems  difficult  to  believe  they  can  see  so  little.  I  medn  that  I'm 
sure  I  very  seldom  really  see  people,  although  I  see  their  faces  and 
their  bodies  and  know  them  qoite  well  when  I  meet  them,  and  recog- 
nise their  photographs  and  their  portlraits.  I  have  noticed  people 
clearly  enough,  like  that,  all  my  life,  and  thought  many  of  them  very 
beautiful ;  but  one  or  two  people,  once  or  twice,  I  have  found  that  I 
really  saw,  though  afterwards  I  may  have  gone  on  meeting  them 
constantly  and  never  seen  them  at  all  like  that  again." 

^^  Don't  you  think,"  said  Miss  Bryant,  "  one  can  always  see  the 
people  one  is  fond  of,  through  their  eyes  ?  " 

**No;  I  don't,"  replied  the  Naturalist  deliberately.  ''That's  not 
quite  what  I  mean.  Of  course,  what  you  speak  of  has  been  made 
the  theme  of  a  great  amount  of  perfectly  true  poetry,  and  always  will 
be.  But  here  we  are  in  the  province  of  painting,  and  strictly  con- 
ditioned by  what  is  directly  visible.  We  have  not  to  do  with  reflex 
impressions  induced  by  an  emotion  otherwise  stirred.  I  won't  attempt 
to  say  what  I  think  it  is  that  is  seen,  in  that  sense,  in  the  eyes.  It 
is  fortunate  that  people  in  love  have  this  privilege  of  fancying  that 
they  do  see  each  other's  faces,  for  otherwise  the  ugly  and  disagreeable 
would  never  get  mated ;  but  really  they  do  not  see  in  the  sense  I'm 
thinking  of:  they  do  not  see  through  the  flesh.  Any  beautiful 
animal,  any  one  of  the  beasts  that  are  fall  of  human  love  and  intelli- 
gence— a  horse,  or  a  dog,  or  a  parrot — has  just  such  an  unfathomable 
eye  in  which  you  may  find  yourself.  You  can  see  what  is  called  the 
soul  in  his  eye  just  as  certainly  as  you  can  see  it  in  the  eye  of  your 
human  friend.  You  can't  see  it  in  an  animal's  body;  neither  do' 
lovers,  speaking  generally,  see  each  other  as  they  are  in  the  flesh — 
and  I  apprehend  that  the  reason  is  much  the  same.  I  take  the  case 
of  lovers,  because  this  belief  is  strongest  in  them,  and  I  say  that,  not- 
withstanding the  beauty  and  excitement  of  what  they  do  see,  they 
see,  I  think,  as  a  rule,  very  much  less  clearly  than  children  and  quite 
old  people.  And  that  old  woman's  eyes  were  veiled  and  couldn't  be 
looked  into." 

I  did  not  feel  quite  sure  that  the  Naturalist  was  doing  justice  te 
the  possibilities  of  his  theorem.  His  analysis  seemed  to  suggest  to 
me  more  than  he  saw  in  it,  or  at  least  professed  to  see.  Perhaps  he 
was  a  little  jealous  of  lovers.     Mousie  broke  in : 

"  Uncle  Ted  !  you  aren't  telling  us  the  ghost  story." 

'^  I  was  coming  to  it,  Mousie.  J  go  about  London,  a^d  day  after 
day  I  meet  the  people  I  know^  and  the  many  more  people  that  I  don't 
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know^  in  the  etredts,  in  tbe  trains,  in  the  'basee,  in  the  libraries^  in 
the  club,  at  dinner-parties,  in  drawing-rooms— every  where :  the 
nicest  and  most  beantiful,  clever  people  imaginable  of  all  ages.  And 
BO  I  have  gone  on  from  month  to  month  still  never  really  seeing  any 
person  at  all,  nntil  I  have  sometimes  ^dmost  begnn  to  forget  that 
people  oonld  really  be  seen,  and  that  I  had  seen  them.  Well,  one 
afternoon  in  the  early  part  of  last  summer  I  went  to  a  theatre.  I 
went  into  the  hall  and  looked  about  for  a  friend  I  was  to  meet;  and 
the  hall  was  full  of  lively,  well-dressed  people — alert,  eelf-satis6ed. 
looking  men»  and  stout  handsome  ladies,  and  beautiful,  brillianl 
young  women  in  very  big  hats.  But  suddenly  I  saw  stauding  in 
the  entrance  of  another  doorway  leading  in  from  the  street  a  person 
whom  I  instantly  perceived  to  be  really  alive  and  visible.  It  was  a 
woman — a  slender  young  woman  in  a  light  plain  dress  and  a  broad  low 
straw  hat,  and  her  face  was  more  than  half  turned  away  from  me ;  but 
I  saw  all  her  skin  and  the  line  of  her  profile  like  moonlight,  and  I  saw 
that  here  was  what  all  those  other  people  ought  to  have  looked  like. 
Well,  you  know  what  a  naturalist  is  when  he  sees  a  fine  specimen  of 
something  he  has  been  hunting  for  for  years :  he  goes  for  it^ — straight 
And»  besides,  when  I  meet  a  person  like  that^  with  nothing  between ,^ 
it  gives  me  a  kind  of  boldness  and  assurance,  because  I  can  see  what 
it  is  I  have  to  deal  with,  I  just  slipped  out  by  the  door  by  which  I 
had  entered,  and  innocently  went  round  and  came  in  again  by  the 
other.  And  there  I  found  my  angel  face  to  face,  more  brilliant  than 
ever,  and  perfectly  alive  and  real  and  transparent.  And  then,  it 
appeared  that  she  knew  me^-I  daresay  I  looked  as  if  I  had  recognised 
her  (though  I  hadn*t),  and  we  made  friends.  I  should  hardly  have 
remembered  her:  she  used  to  be  a  little  brown-faced  girl,  with 
mouse-coloured  hair  and  grey  eyes,  very  quiet  and  not  in  any  way 
conspicuous ;  but  I  found  she  had  now  been  married  about  a  year, 
and  was  living  in  a  little  West-country  cottage-farmhouse  quite  alone 
with  her  husband,  who  was  a  painter,  just  keeping  the  house  and  the 
garden  and  the  bees  and  the  living  creatures  about  the  place,  and  had 
been  sitting  among  the  apple  blossom  and  the  tender  transparent 
leaves  till  she  grew  transparent,  and  visible  in  her  proper  form  as 
flowers  are  visible,  and  fall  of  delight  and  pride  in  the  fineness  of 
life ;  and  so  coming  into  black,  artificial,  affected,  civilised  London, 
and  standing  waiting  there  for  her  artist,  had  shone  as  I  had  seen. 
There  were  many  much  brighter-coloured  and  vivider-seeming  human 
beings  there,  but  none  of  them  glowed  like  that.  I  pointed  her  out 
to  my  friend,  later  on,  in  the  theatre — her  face  was  shining  visibly 
in  the  dusk  under  the  gallery.  He  knew  her :  he  said,  *  Yes ;  she 
ia  looking  very  pretty.*  I  saw  he  did  not  see  her  really  at  all.  But 
I  saw,  and  I  did  not  forget  it,  because  it  was  a  thing  I  had  seen 
before,  and  believed  in,  and  was  glad  of  its  verification. 

**  Now,  when  I  came  near  the  smaller  portrait  of  Saskia— the  little 
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profile  portrait  of  Bembrandt's  wife — I  saw  at  once  that  she  also  was 
shiniDg  in  that  particular  way.  I  saw  her,  too,  with  something  of 
the  vision  with  which  her  artist  saw  her,  and  loved  her  with  his  free 
delight.  In  her,  however,  the  radiance  seemed  to  be  golden,  as  of 
the  snn.  And,  cnriously,  the  efiEect  of  it  was  more  to  make  me  feel 
how  great  and  splendid  and  noble  the  nature  of  that  artist  must  have 
been,  that  was  able  to  love  and  to  see  and  to  believe  in  it  and  to  set 
it  down  like  that,  than  to  interest  me  very  much  in  Saskia ;  though, 
indeed,  she  was  a  bonny  person  enough.  For  here,  again,  the  wonderful 
effulgence,  the  brilliancy  and  glory  of  the  flesh,  was  not  due  to  any 
brightness  of  colour  or  tone  in  the  painting:  a  photograph  of  the 
picture  would  look  quite  dark.  I  used  to  suppose  this  brilliancy  of 
Rembrandt  was  due  to  what  are  called  ^  Rembrandt  effects '  — strong 
contrasts  of  light  and  shade — and,  of  course,  he  did  incessantly  use 
that  trick ;  but  here  he  had  already  got  beyond  it,  and  clearly  he 
made  himself  later  quite  independent  of  it  till  he  could  say,  '  Let 
there  be  light/  and  there  was  light.  Wonderful  work !  What  a  wrist 
he  must  have  had !  " — and  the  Naturalist  stretched  out  his  arm,  and 
clenched  his  hard,  brown  fist,  slowly  turning  it,  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy. 

*'  That  rather  reminds  me/'  I  said,  '^  of  a  kind  of  paradox  I  heard 
the  other  day  from  a  certain  Dutchdescended  young  lady,  who  is 
accustomed  to  make  use  of  my  features  as  models  for  purposes  of 
study.  She  also  contributes  sometimes  to  my  instruction  in  the 
theory  of  the  art  of  painting.  She  had  quoted  a  saying  of  Delacroix, 
that  an  artist  should  be  able  to  take  mud  from  the  gutter  and  paint 
a  fair  woman's  neck  with  it,  but  then  she  went  farther  and  said  that 
for  luminous,  living  effect  in  a  face,  it  was  most  important  to  go  on 
painting  steadily  at  the  background,  and  out  of  that  to  let  the  face 
grow  of  itself.  From  which  I  proposed  to  infer,  though  she  would 
not  have  it,  that  on  those  lines  one  ought  to  be  able  to  paint  a  picture 
so  that  neither  colour  nor  form  should  be  traceable  on  the  canvas — 
and  yet  that  it  should  be  a  picture." 

"  Ah  !  really  ?  that's  very  interesting,"  said  the  Naturalist.  "  I 
think  there  may  be  something  in  that  notion.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
quite  open  to  question  if  the  effect  which  certain  old  pictures  produce 
on  us  is  really  an  effect  of  anything  which  can  be  called  light  at 
all.  We  constantly  think  we  see  light  where  no  light  is,  and  cast 
it  into  definite  forms.  That,  doubtless,  does  depend  very  much  upon 
background,  external  or  internal  to  ourselves.  I  have  spoken  about 
two  kinds  of  ghosts,  as  Mousie  calls  them,  which  certainly  did  not 
give  any  physical  light.  A  spectroscope  would  not  have  detected  any. 
Another  such  I  remember  very  vividly.  I  was  travelling  down  the 
Morookoo  River  and  woke,  after  sleeping  under  the  awning  of  the  pit- 
pan,  which  we'd  set  up  on  an  open  bit  of  bluff  by  the  stream  for  the 
night     I  lay  there  and  watched  the  sky  till  just  on  sunrisei  before 
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ibe  moon  had  set  and  the  planets  were  lost,  aod  then  all  the  mjBtezy 
and  passion  of  the  dawn  drew  together  suddenly  into  one  pale  golden 
figure  of  Bome  one  I  knew,  which  hung  for  a  moment  a  little  above 
the  horizon^  singing,  and  then  was  gone.  And  many  years  later 
I  saw  that  the  Eame  thing  had  happened  to  John  Bellini^  and  he  pat 
it  into  one  of  his  pictures  that  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  an 
Agony  of  the  Dawn,  and  in  the  sky  a  quaint  little  homely  figure  of 
white  transparent  light,  quite  absurd  if  you  look  at  it  closely  by  itself, 
but,  looked  at  again&t  that  background,  quite  in  its  place." 

*'  Do  you  think  such  apparitions,"  inquired  Miss  Bryant,  "  are  the 
result  of  telepathic  impressions  ?  " 

'*  I  am  sure  they  are  the  result  of  impressions  ;  and  as  to  tele- 
pathy, it  seems  to  have  at  least  the  advantage  of  economy  over  most 
other  theories  of  them." 

**  You  don*t  think  that  there  may  be  astral  forms?"  (Oh,  Miss 
Bryant !  Miss  Bryant !  Who  is  stuffing  her  little  pupil's  head  with 
cobwebs  now  ?) 

*'  They  seem  to  me  to  involve  so  much  unimaginative  and  extrava- 
gant theory.  Non  sunt  mxdtiplmtnda praeier  nec4:ssiiatenu  One  need  not 
take  two  bites  at  a  cherry,  much  less  seven,  and  astrals  don't  throw  any 
light  upon  Saskia's  portrait,  whereas  it  seems  to  me  these  other  things 
may.  People  can  see  pictures  in  surfaces  where  there  is  neither  form 
nor  colour.  I  lost  a  horse — it  was  in  that  same  bit  of  country  aback  of 
the  Morookoo  River :  my  boy's  horse  fell  on  the  pine-ridge  and  threw 
him  and  bolted  and  got  clean  away  from  us,  with  half  our  kit  and 
rations  in  his  saddle-bags.  We  made  for  the  nearest  viUagOj  in 
dense  forest,  a  long  way  off,  and  fed  and  slept  there,  and  hunted  about 
all  next  day,  bat  had  to  come  back  without  any  news  of  the  borfle. 
I  spoke  Maya,  and  the  Indmns  treated  us  honestly.  If  we'd  made 
them  speak  in  Spanish  they'd  have  lied  to  us.  Well,  the  second  night 
they  took  me  to  an  old  woman,  who,  to  put  it  very  shortly,  was  a 
witch ;  and  a  fowl  was  procured  and  brought  in,  and  ita  throat  was 
cut,  and  the  blood  was  very  carefully  dripped  into  a  little  shallow  cup 
of  black  polished  stone,  and  the  old  woman  sat  on  the  floor  with  it  in 
her  hands  and  groaned  and  rocked  herself.  I  was  sitting  in  the  dark, 
on  the  long  grass  hammock  that  seemed  to  be  all  the  furniture  Of  the 
stifling  palm-thatch  hut,  and  my  boy,  and  the  little  stolid,  stunted 
Indians,  like  Chinamen,  in  dirty  cotton  smocks,  squatted  round  in  the 
smoky  light  of  the  pine-flambeaux ;  and  the  witch  stopped  rocking 
and  groaning,  and  crouched  herself  down,  and  gazed  steadily  into  the 
blood  in  the  little  stone  cup,  and  presently  she  saw  my  horse  in  the 
cup  and  told  me  what  he  was  doing.'' 

**  But  don't  you  think  the  Indians  had  seen  him  and  told  her  ?  " 

"  I  think  very  possibly  sOj  Mousie ;  but  certainly  she  saw  my  horse 
in  the  cup,  where  certainly  no  horse  was.    She  saw  him  and  described 
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him  exactly  ;  and  ah©  cotildm't  haTa  eTer  seen  am  Eogllsh  saddle  and 
atirnips,  nor  gueeafid  that  mj  boy  was  ridiog  one,  whilst  I  myaalf  was 
riding  on  a  Mexican,  I  hadn't  a  donbt  she  really  waa  seeing  the 
horse,  thoagh  whether  he  conld  have  b^en  foond  withont  that  or  not 
I  have  no  opinion.  W©  did  find  him  next  day  in  the  direction  in 
which*«€he  had  sent  us/' 

**  Toe  think  that  all  these  things  are  a  kind  of  clairvojanc©  ?  " 

*'  I  am  afraid  that  to  give  them  that  name  doesn- 1  take  me  much 
farther*  What  I  did  feel  was  that  Eomehow  this  magnificent  person- 
ality o£  Rembrandt,  his  qnito  abnormal  power  of  feeling  and  sight, 
seemed  to  bring  into  relation  and  corroborate  a  nnmber  of  my  own 
Yttf  distinct  and  yet  not  very  well  adjasted  impressions.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  what  was  common  to  all  waa  certain  deep-l^ing  Bosceptt- 
bilities  and  powers  of  evocation,  of  which  the  apparent  record  might 
be  simpMed  so  as  to  be  almost  beyond  recognition  except  by  the 
appropriate  persoQ, 

**  For  instance,  it  was  perfectly  cleafj  as  one  moved  roand  the  walls 
of  that  gallery,  that  only  a  amall  number  of  the  viaitors  could  see  the 
pictureB  at  all — I  wondered  what  proportion  I  was  seeing  of  them 
mjseU,  I  saw  more  than  I  conld  endore  for  very  long^  and  I  had  to 
go  OTit,  and  come  back  again  another  day  and  go  out  again,  What 
Eembrandt  must  have  felt  about  them  himself  was  terrific  to  think  of. 
One  recognised  that  hare  was  a  man  that  habitually  saw  people  direct 
and  realj  in  their  fleshy  and  after  a  certain  stage  could  always  paint 
them  so.  Ob  !  never,  never,  never  was  there  such  painting,  nor  ever 
oonld  be  greater ! 

**  One  gathers  about  how  much  people  eee  at  these  exhibition  a  by 
the  comments  that  they  make  to  one  another  or  to  oneself  about  the 
pictures.  And  I've  noticed,  as  another  test  in  this  case,  that  many 
of  the  people  IVe  lately  met  had  thought  the  Burne-Jones  exhibition 
BO  much  the  more  beautiful.  I  don't  suggest  for  a  moment  that  they 
were  wrong  in  their  comparison  of  the  beauty  that  they  had  seen  in 
the  two ;  and  certainly,  if  they  had  not  the  clue  to  Eembrandt,  there 
is  little  in  Burne-Jones  that  could  directly  give  it  them,  however  they 
might  appreciate  his  work. 

'*  Of  course,  Eembrandt  is  a  popular  painter  and  always  must  be. 
He  has  the  obvious  qualities,  overwhelmingly,  and  up  to  a  certain 
point  he  takes  every  one  with  him  :  the  qualities  that  as  one  passes 
through  a  gallery  make  certain  canvases  hold  one's  notice  sharply 
with  a  cry  of  '  There's  a  man ! ' — or  a  woman,  whichever  it  may  be. 
I  remember  how  one  day  lately,  from  quite  the  far  end  of  a  room,  I 
suddenly  saw  a  face  and  said  to  myself,  '  There's  a  kitchen  maid  !  * 
and  when  I  went  closer,  sure  enough  it  was  Velasquez'  servant,  rather 
grumpy  at  Martha's  cumber  about  her  guest,  more  especially  as  it  was 
she  that  was  having  to  peel  the  onions — a  girl  very  much  like  the 
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nursemaid  that  Btands  in  another  pictore  near  as  an  angeU  in  an  attitude 
of  wonderf nl,  reverent  pity,  and  a  brown  baize  studio-gown  with  purple 
sleeves.  Franz  Hals  has  the  same  quality  of  obviousness :  the  quality 
that  makes  one  ask  why  any  one  should  ever  paint  a  portrait  anyhow 
else^  whereas  most  artists  seem  to  give  themselves  trouble  to  paint 
nnder  some  constrained  affectation.  And  no  one  can  escape  the  effect 
of  this  lifelike  work  of  Bembrandt — such  portraits  as  that  of  his 
friends  Six  and  Bonus  in  this  collection,  or  the  portrait  that  Miss 
Bryant  admires,  of  himself,  in  the  National  Gallery.  That's  a  portrait 
one  can  look  at  with  a  lens  and  not  see  how  a  single  touch  could  have 
been  different.  That  is  realism,  and  up  to  a  certain  point  it  suffices 
for  everybody*  But  after  the  point  reached  in  such  portraits  as  that, 
and  the  painted  portrait  of  Six  (the  etching  of  him  is  quite  a  different 
matter),  many  people  cannot  accept  the  real  in  pictures  any  more 
than  they  can  recognise  beauty  in  life,  except  within  a  few  conven- 
tional limits — young  women,  roses,  sunsets,  fireworks,  etcetera,  and 
then  they  begin  to  talk  as  I  nsed  to  hear  Mn  RusHn  talk  at  Oxford 
abont  Dutch  painters  and  to  ask  for  such  work  as  Burne-Jones's. 
And  it's  fortunate  that  they  can  get  that  kind  of  pap  to  nourish  their 
perceptions  a  little* 

**  I  found  myself  wondering,  too,  how  far  Kembrandt  himself  had 
always  seen  more  than  he  painted  in  that  particular  lifelike  class  of 
portraits.  If  it  were  not  for  the  etchings  one  might  doubt.  But 
clearly  it  was  not  so  that  he  saw  his  mother,  in  those  drawings  that  he 
did  almost  as  a  boy,  wrinkled,  practical,  and  jet  in  effect  as  majestic 
as  any  of  the  paintings  in  which  he*  attained  to  the  work  that  was 
more  than  lifelike.  It  was  not  so  that  he  saw  the  face  of  Saskia,  the 
embodiment  of  immortal  youth,  of  the  glory  of  living  women,  the 
joy  of  the  Bride.  Nor  was  it  how  he  saw  the  face  of  Christ,  on  the 
Cross,  in  that  astounding  series  of  plates,  unfinished,  in  the  British 
Museum  ;  infinity  in  one  haggard  half-inch.  Nor  was  it  how  he  saw 
his  own  person^  with  its  incessant,  inexhaastible  fascination:  the  hot- 
faced,  irrepressible  rogue-Dutchman  with  crisp,  frizzed  hair;  the 
royatering  masquerader  in  velvet  and  steel  and  gold ;  the  sanguine, 
self-confideat,  life-loving,  prodigal  artist ;  the  bankrupt,  poverty- 
stricken,  bereaved,  imperturbable  painter;  the  splendid  megalomaniaa 
Babbi,  greater  than  life,  decked  out  in  his  Master's  canonicals  ;  the 
sunken,  half-forgotten  old  man,  going  out,  unconquerable,  knowing 
what  he  knew  ! — ^I  don't  know  of  anything  else  to  compare  with  that 
series  of  portraits,  unless  it  is  Walt  Whitman's  *  Song  of  Myself/ 
And  Whitman,  by  the  way,  was  half  a  Dutchman/' 

*'  I  wish  I  could  have  seen  that !  "  said  Miss  Bryant. 

"  It  is  there,"  said  the  Naturalist,  '*  unmistakably,  and  why  it  is 
harder  to  see  perhaps  in  his  own  portraits  is  possibly  because  he  knew 
his  own  outw£^  appearance  bo  intimately,  and  set  it  down  bo  un- 
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fiparingly.  The  Bpleudonr  of  what  he  saw  in  some  of  his  sitters  veiy 
often  may  have  blinded  him  a  little  to  realities  on  the  snrface — ^though, 
that  was  not  the  nsnal  comment  I  heard,  but  rather  tbat  the  surface 
realism  was  too  mnch  seen  in  the  pictnres.  That  portrait  of  his 
mother  seemed  to  me  the  most  perfect  combination  of  the  two." 

^'I  see  that  that  portrait/'  I  said,  ^'  is  dated  here  1655,  and  clearly 
it  belongs  to  that  period.  It  can't  be  his  mother,  therefore,  who  died 
in  1640,  and  what  this  catalogue  prints  must  be  a  mistake." 

<*  Very  likely.  No  doubt  his  mother  had  to  be  dead,  and  Saakia 
too,  before  he  conld  paint  any  living  woman  like  that.  And  as  to 
the  later  portraits  of  himself,  I  couldn't  help  thinking,  as  I  saw  what 
he  used  to  make  of  his  vision  of  Saskia,  that  no  wonder  if,  after  her 
death,  he  should  have  felt  that  there  was  nothing  finer  left  to  paint  in 
the  world  than  the  man  that  could  so  see  and  paint  her.  I  don't 
think  he'd  have  been  so  very  far  wrong.  He  certainly  never  painted 
himself  otherwise  than  superb  after  that,  in  whatever  appearance; 
transfiguring  all  the  dirt  and  frowsinesSi  the  unkempt,  straggling 
hair,  the  sordid  frocks  and  caps. 

''  One  gets  the  other  side  of  all  this  far  more  in  the  etchings,  and 
in  the  drawings  of  figures  and  landscapes.  His  sentiment  seems  to 
work  more  freely  in  these,  his  incomparable  tenderness  and  reverence. 
In  painting  he  was  always  more  on  his  war-horse.  All  through  the 
black  and  white  work  from  beginning  to  end,  the  flesh  studies,  the 
quiet  open  landscapes,  the  Bible  scenes,  the  delicate,  elaborate,  loving 
portraits  of  all  kinds  of  men,  one  sees  the  same  strong,  luminous  temper, 
the  same  frank  worship  for  all  things  fine  to  see,  the  same  indefatigable 
conscience  of  draughtsmanship,  the  inclasiveness,  the  compassionate 
understanding,  the  incapability  for  question  of  human  nobleness.  And 
these  make  it  clear  how  it  came  that  of  all  his  later  paintings  he 
could  have  said,  *  I — Rembrandt — I  make  holy  whatever  I  touch  or 
am  touch'd  from.'  One  does  not  feel  much  doubt  as  to  what  kind  of 
heart  this  man  must  have  had  to  see  always  what  Rembrandt  always 
saw  in  every  man  and  woman  and  thing  he  painted." 

The  Naturalist  had  spoken  with  growing  fire,  so  that  he,  too,  seemed 
to  glow  and  quicken  and  live  as  I  had  not  seen  him  before.  But 
Mousie  was  fast  asleep  against  his  knee :  his  eyes  had  not  left  her 
hair  nor  his  voice  been  unaware  of  her  for  a  moment. 

He  resumed :  *'  All  that  free  power  that  underlies  the  effect  of 
Rembrandt's  work,  it  seemed  to  me,  was  akin  to  what  at  least  is  one  of 
the  conditions  of  the  seeing  of  what  I  began  by  speaking  of  as  ghosts, 
if  it  is  not  the  sole  ultimate  condition.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
human  essentially  sees  and  is  visible.  At  that  time,  when,  as  I  said, 
I  was  drawing  flowers,  I  had  specially  been  trying  to  get  the  brilliancy 
and  texture  of  heads  of  white  lilies,  working  simply  in  black  and 
white  chalk  upon  rough  brown  paper,  and  studying  the  balance  of 
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light  alone.  That  exercise  of  the  thought  of  the  eye  no  doubt  supplied 
another  disposing,  though  not  essential,  condition.  And  the  Bembrandt 
effect  that  I  saw  in  the  theatre-entrance  was  not  only  due  to  the  light 
in  the  doorway  and  the  darkness  of  the  hall,  for  the  hall  was  brilliant:  it 
was  the  difference  between  humanity  and  vulgarity,  and  the  light  was 
like  the  quiet-toned  light  in  the  face  of  that  burly  old  Dutch  writing 
master,  Lievens  Coppenol,  in  Rembrandt's  big  etched  plate.  Then 
again,  whilst  in  those  realistic,  lifelike  portraits  I  could  not  see  how 
anything  could  have  been  done  otherwise  than  it  was ;  in  the  later 
ones  I  could  not  see  what  was  done,  nor  why  it  should  have  been 
done  in  that  manner.  And  if,  as  is  alleged,  there  are  haunted  places, 
where  passionate  things  have  happened  and  ghosts  are  seen,  I  do  not 
know  why  an  effect  of  strong  emotion  should  not  attach  itself  to  a 
movable  canvas  just  as  much  as  to  an  immovable  place.  Old  pictures 
may  in  some  respects  improve  as  Jthe  actual  painting  fades.  But  to 
press  this  would  be  to  ignore  the  art  of  painting,  which  builds  up  its 
effects  with  stress  and  labour,  and  almost  one  might  say,  when  one  , 
looks  at  the  development  of  some  of  those  etchings,  with  a  wrestling 
that  Bembrandt  himself  could  only  express  in  the  symbol  of  the 
passion  of  Christ,  the  agony  of  the  Divine  in  Man.  But  out  of  it  comes 
creation  of  forms,  seen  as  real,  and  recognisable  as  alive,  and  full  of 
unmixed  delight,  not  only  in  the  art  of  painting,  but  everywhere  that 
human  spirit  escapes. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

**  But  this  little  girl  will  be  catching  cold,  I'm  afraid,  if  we  let  her 
sleep  much  longer :  it  must  be  tea  time." 

So  Mousie  was  gently  waked,  and  rubbed  her  eyes :  her  cheek  was 
all  pink  and  mottled  with  the  pressure  where  it  had  rested.  The 
Naturalist  stretched  himself  too. 

"  Oh,  Mousie !  I'm  so  stiff !  Let's  have  a  run  !  " 
So  off  they  went  together,  black  racing  figures  against  the  yellow 
glare  of  the  March  evening,  as  fast  as  the  deep-rutted  road  and  the 
brambles  along  the  banks  would  allow  them.  Miss  Bryant  and  I 
followed  more  sedately,  she  pondering.  As  we  went,  she  said  sud- 
denly : 

"I  don't  think  he  ought  to  have  spoken  of  Bume- Jones  as  pap !  " 
"  Miss  Bryant,"  I  said,  "  I  fancy  your  name  is  Oeltia     Mine  is 
Latin.      The  Naturalist  and   Bembrandt    belong  to  the  Dominant 
Eace." 

Sydney  Olivier. 


QUICK  MARCH 


AMONG  tbe  Tarioos  qQ&litiefi  that  go  to  make  an  army  powerful 
and  eflScient,  tlie  speed  of  the  foot  soldier  must  endentJy  be  on© 
of  the  most  important*  If  he  be  slow  of  movement  he  becomes  bnt 
the  target  of  a  more  active  foej  even  though  armed  with  more  efficient 
weapoBB.  The  speed  of  any  body  of  men  must  be  the  speed  of  the 
slowest  of  their  numberj  and  the  force  that  can  nniformly  depend  on 
traveUing  even  a  little  faster  than  the  enemy  baa  a  material 
advantage.  No  English  regiments  have  ever  been  scieBtifically  trained 
to  accomplish  the  feats  of  long  and  rapid  marchiogof  which  there  are 
anthentic  records  in  two  or  three  European  armies.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  the  encceBs  of  Sir  Herbert 
Kitchener's  brilliant  campaign  has  been  the  excellent  marching  of  his 
troops.  Any  experiments,  therefore,  that  are  being  made  for  a 
definite  increase  in  the  speed  to  which  the  soldier  can  be  trained  are 
worthy  of  stndy. 

Children  are  taught  that  the  dignified  and  aristocratic  way  of 
walking  is  to  hold  themselves  upright,  to  stretch  the  leg  well  out,  and 
to  turn  out  the  toes  as  the  heel  touches  the  ground  ;  this  is  supposed 
to  be  the  aesthetic  and  distingue  gait.  But  the  gait  practised  by 
savage  tribes,  by  oriental  races,  by  mountaineers,  country-folk,  and 
hunters  is  the  opposite  of  this  :  the  body  inclines  forward,  the  knees 
are  more  or  less  bent,  and  the  sole  of  the  foot  falls  fiat  on  the 
ground. 

Two  French  gentlemen.  Dr.  Felix  Regnault  and  the  Commandant 
de  Raoul,  have  recently  published  a  striking  little  book,  "  Comment 
on  Marche " ;  it  is  noteworthy,  not  merely  because  it  again  forcibly 
draws  attention  to  the  matter,  but  because  it  ofiers  scientific  explana- 
tions of  the  theory  advanced,  and  proofs  by  chrono-photography. 
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The  gait  and  attitude  strongly  insisted  on  is  styled  the  ''  Flexion  *' 
march  or  mn,  and  somewhat  resembles  those  assumed  in  our  army  by 
soldiers  at  **  the  double/'  The  difference  between  this  and  ordinary 
walking  tnrna  mainly  on  the  inclination  of  the  trunk  of  the  body ; 
when  the  body  is  npright,  the  advancing  leg  first  reaches  the  ground 
at  the  heelj  and  communicates  a  slight  vibration  and  jar  to  the  whole 
body,  while  the  foot  has  subsequently  to  balance  the  figure,  as  the 
other  leg  is  being  lifted  and  drawn  forward. 

In  **  Flexion "  marching  the  trunk  of  the  body  is  inclined  well 
forward,  which  necessitates  the  prompt  advance  of  the  log  to  keep  it 
from  falling,  while,  with  a  bent  knee,  the  whole  foot  falling  fiat  on 
the  ground,  as  the  advanC'Od  foot  of  the  fencer,  produces  less  shock 
and  jar* 

Some  examples  are  given  of  results  attained  by  systematic  training 
in  '*  Flexion  *'  marching. 

In  the  winter  of  1889-90  two  officers,  two  sergeants,  and  thirty 
rank  and  file  of  the  llGfch  Regiment  of  the  French  army  were  put 
under  training  at  Nantes.  After  three  months'  instruction,  they 
marched,  in  the  presence  of  General  Fay,  carrying  their  rifles, 
bayonets,  one  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition  per  man,  and  food  for 
one  meal,  along  a  hilly  road,  a  distance  of  12i  miles  in  an  hour  and 
forty-six  minutes,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  rather  over  7  miles  an 
hour.  Not  one  man  fell  out  by  the  way.  After  a  rest  of  two  hours, 
they  returned  in  three  hours  and  five  minutes,  including  two  halts  of 
ten  minutes  each,  which  gives  an  average  speed  of  over  4|  miles  an 
hour.  Two  days  afterwards  these  same  men,  in  the  presence  of 
General  Colonieu,  in  heavy  marching  order,  covered  a  distance  of  6| 
miles  across  fields  on  hilly  ground  in  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes, 
which  works  out  at  about  5^  ndles  an  hoar.  At  the  end  of  their 
march  they  were  at  once  told  off  to  target  practice,  when  their 
shooting  proved  superior  to  that  of  the  best  company  of  marksmen  in 
the  regiment ;  this  was  done  to  test  whether  the  exertions  of  their 
rapid  march  had  injured  their  capabilities  as  riflemen. 

To  show  the  results  attainable  by  drill  for  a  short  period  of  men  no 
longer  young,  a  body  of  reserve  artillerymen  of  the  16th  Fortress 
Battalion  were  placed  under  training;  after  a  course  of  eighteen 
lessons  they  marched  5  miles  in  forty-six  minutes,  with  arms  only,  and 
2i  miles  in  twenty-six  minutes  with  full  equipment,  giving  rates  of 
6^  and  5|  miles  per  hour  respectively.  But  in  this  case  the  officers  who 
directed  the  training  were  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  no  help 
from  experienced  instructors,  aa  had  those  of  the  116th  Regiment;  they 
had  only  theory  to  guide  them,  and  they  were  not  universally 
successful :  the  failures  were  due  to  the  men  having  been  too  rapidly 
pressed  on  ;  troops  can  only  be  effectually  trained  by  each  lesson  being 
made  a  alow  and  calculated  advance  on  its  predecesscr* 
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Nevertheless  some  officers,  with  little  or  no  practical  training  them- 
selves, have  been  able  to  achieve  excellent  results.  Captain  Eaure,  of 
the  138th  Regiment,  at  Bellac,  after  a  single  lesson,  undertook  on 
August  8,  1896^  to  train  87  men  and  three  officers :  beginning  with  a 
distance  of  8000  yards,  he  increased  it  to  5000  on  the  fourth  day:  his 
men  were  chosen  at  hazard,  and  included  tailors,  shoemakers,  and 
others  brought  up  to  sedentary  pursuits :  on  the  11th  he  reports 
having  travelled  7  kilometres  (4^  miles)  in  forty-five  minutes,  the  first 
kilometre  in  8^  minutes,  the  second  in  7^,  the  third  in  6^,  tiie  fourth 
and  fifth  in  6  each,  the  sixth  in  5^,  and  the  seventh  in  5 ;  giving  an 
average  of  nearly  5^  miles  an  hour.  He  took  with  him  every  day  his 
son,  a  lad  of  13,  who  was  able  always  to  keep  pace  with  the  others 
without  inconvenience. 

Captain  de  Soultrait,  of  the  60th  Begimeut,  undertook  the  trainmg 
of  a  small  band  of  men,   entirely  from    theoretical  study,  •  without 
having  himself  received  a  single  lesson ;  his  difficulties  would  be  akin 
to  those  a  man  would  encounter  if  he  tried  to  learn  and  teach  fencing 
from    a   manual   only.     But  he  was  able  largely  to   succeed;  tbe 
effect  of  his  training  in  most  cases  resulted  in  an  increase  of  weight  to 
the  men,  and  in  no  instance  was  there  any  diminution ;  they  became 
the  most  athletic  and  active  in  the  regiment,  they  were  unanimous  in 
declariug  that  never  was  their  health  better,  never  did  they  feel  more 
vigorous,  more  alert,  or  more  fit  to  withstand  fatigue  whether  in 
marching,  fencing,  cycling,  or  intellectual  effort     Captain  de  Soultrait 
declares  that  with  thoroughly  trained  men,  in  light  marching  order,  an 
average  speed  of  4^  miles  an  hour  may  be  counted  on  for  several  con- 
secutive  hours,  on  any  ground,   and   across  all   obstacles.     In    his 
experience  he  found  that  the  "  Flexion  "  march  indaced  the  highest 
degree  of   health,  vigour,  and  energy;  it  developed  the  lungs  and 
hardened  the  muscles ;  in  a  short  time  it  brought  the  man  up  to  his 
maximum  of  physical  energy.     His  trained  men  he  styled  "  dclaireurs 
de  Vitesse,"  which  may  be  rendered  "  lightnbg  scouts  " ;  he  maintained 
that  a  few  hundreds  of  such  men,  enrolled  as  a  special  corps,  would  be  a 
formidable   weapon,   capable  of  confusing  cavalry,   of  destroying   a 
harassing  battery,  and  of  wholly  misleading  masses  of  infantry.     An 
enthusiastic  French  writer,  commenting  on  this  system  of  trainings 
insists  that  it  should   be   applied   to  the  whole  army,  so  it  should 
no  longer  be  said  of  moving  infantry  that  they  march,  but  always  that 
they  run. 

Bapid  movement  is  of  prime  importance  in  field  manoeuvres,  and 
more  so  to-day  than  ever:  the  time  is  gone  by  when  heavy  troops  com- 
posed the  main  body  of  an  army ;  tbe  lesson  of  all  recent  campaigns 
is  that  great  celerity  of  movement  is  indispensable.  Two  and  a  half 
miles  an  hour  is  the  average  that  may  be  depended  upon  for  peace 
manoeuvres,  but  not  more  than  2  or  2i  in  war  time,  even  on  a  good  road ; 
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if  this  be  exceeded,  many  fall  out  by  the  way.  The  importanoe 
of  great  mobility  is  brought  home  to  ns  by  the  consideration  of 
-the  space  occapied  by  troops  marchiog  in  column  along  a  eiagle  line 
of  road ;  an  army  corps  of  two  divisions  occupies  a  distance  of  over  17 
miles,  and  will  take  seven  hours  to.  pass  a  given  point.  If  the 
advanced  gnard  starts  at  6  a.m.,  the  rear-gaard  will  not  move  off  the 
ground  before  1  p.m.  ;  if  the  van  encouutera  an  enemy  it  will  be 
honrfi  before  the  troops  in  the  rear  can  be  brought  up  to  support  the 
advancei  and,  if  unduly  pressed,  they  will  be  exhausted  when  they  at 
last  reach  tbe  front,  and  of  very  little  service;  any  system,  therefore, 
that  will  hasten  their  movemeuts,  and  enable  them  to  be  brought  up 
'*fit'*  and  in  good  form,  will  certainly  turn  the  tide  of  victory. 
Equally  important  is  it  to  be  able  quickly  to  concentrate  scattered 
troops,  to  deliver  a  blow  in  a  weak  spot. 

Tbe  forced  marches  of  the  armies  of  the  First  Napoleon  are 
amazing  records  :  in  1797^  the  division  commanded  by  Mas^oaa  fon^iit 
three  battles  in  four  dajs»  besides  marchiug  for  two  nights  and  a  day, 
covering  51  miles;  this  same  division,  in  the  previous  year,  executed 
a  march  of  235  miles  in  thirteen  days,  with  one  sbgle  day's  rest, 
which  gives  an  average  of  18  miles  a  day. 

In  October  180G,  the  First  French  Corp?,  pursuing  the  Prussian 
Army,  marched  419  miles  in  twenty-four  days,  taking  bat  a 
single  day*s  rest,  and  fighting  more  or  less  every  day;  this  gives 
an  average  of  17i  miles  a  day,  but  on  one  day  this  corps  marched  32 
miles.  In  those  days  tbe  soldiers  used  to  say  that  their  Emperor  had 
invented  a  wonderful  way  of  winning  battles  by  the  soldiers*  leg?, 
inetead  of  their  arms*  One  of  the  most  striking  incidents  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny  was  the  marvellous  activity  developed  by  the  seamen 
of  PeeFe  Naval  Brigade :  on  more  than  one  occasion  they  astonished 
Sir  Colin  Campbeirs  army  by  fighting  their  heavy  siege  guns  with  the 
first  line  of  skirmishers. 

It  is  claimed  for  **  Flexion  "  marching,  at  the  double,  that  after  the 
first  twenty  minutes,  when  the  men  have  got  their  wind,  a  speed  of 
never  lees  than  4|  and  up  to  5  J  miles  an  hour  can  be  maintained  for 
several  hours  by  troops  carrying  their  knapsacks  and  in  fighting  trim ; 
and  that  thia  speed  may  be  relied  on  across  field?,  ploughed  land,  or 
roads  covered  with  snow  or  slippery  with  ice ;  that  this  system 
of  marching  may  be  taught  to  every  man  who  can  march  at  all,  and 
not  merely  to  the  young  and  vigorous,  and  that  in  most  cases 
a  twenty- eight  days*  training  is  enough  to  enable  a  man  to  keep  up 
with  his  comrades. 

Special  corps  might  readily  be  trained  to  journey  at  least  SO  miles 
A  day,  and  ofcen  much  more.  In  war  they  would  be  more  valuable  than 
cavalry  for  soontbg:  they  could  travel  more  noiselessly  and  quite  as  fast, 
over  rough  country  that  for  cavalry  wonld  bo  difficult  and  laborious : 
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they  conld  conceal  their  presence  as  cavalry  cannot :  they  wonld  require 
lees  food ;  the  effect  of  these  corps  dUlUe,  suddenly  and  nnexpectedly 
appearing  among  those  who  thonght  themselves  secnre,  cntting  off 
commnnications,  and  as  speedily  disappearing,  wonld  be  very 
demoralising  to  the  enemy.  'Modem  improvements  in  weapons,  the 
smokeless  powder,  the  machine-guns,  the  long-range  rifles,  all  tend 
to  enhance  the  valae  of  infantry  and  the  importance  of  their  being 
available  for  rapid  movements. 

For  the  escort  of  field  artillery  such  a  force  would  be  invaluable. 
E^ery  infantryman  knows  what  a  laborious  duty  it  is  to  escort  field 
artillery,  even  when  moving  at  a  walk ;  how  impatient  the  gunners 
become  at  the  slowness  of  the  pace  ;  it  generally  ends  in  the  infantry 
escort  toiliog  behind,  the  gunners  going  on  and  picking  up  a  fresh 
escort.  It  has  been  known  for  three  escorts  to  have  been  employed 
in  this  way,  and  temporarily  lost  to  their  units. 

In  offensive  operations  the  greatest  losses  are  incurred  between  the 
moment  when  the  attacking  party  comes  first  under  fire  and  the 
moment  when  it  crosses  bayonets  with  the  foe :  any  increased  rapidity 
of  movement  that  will  shorten  that  interval  will  increase  the  power  of 
the  attack ;  it  is  evident  that  if  it  bo  possible  to  double  the  speed 
hitherto  practised  in  an  infantry  charge,  the  value  of  the  foot-soldier 
will  be  enormously  increased. 

In  every  country  may  be  observed  a  marked  difference  between  the 
ordinary  gait  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor ;  in  London  may  be  seen  the 
slouching  of  the  unemployed  by  the  side  of  the  erect  carriage  of  the 
prosperous  merchant.  In  African  tribes  the  humble  bearing  of  the 
slave  contrasts  with  the  haughty  stride  of  the  chief.  It  is  this 
upright  posture  that  is  admired  and  taught  to  the  soldier,  but  it  is  the 
one  that  demands  the  greatest  expenditure  of  physical  energy,  and  is 
the  worst  adapted  for  prolonged  effort.  Toiling  men  unconsciously 
assume  the  walk  which  saves  them  most,  and  enables  them  to  perform 
their  day's  work  with  the  least  waste  of  force.  The  soldier  returns  to* 
his  home  with  a  well-set-up  figure  that  excites  the  admiration  of  the^ 
village  maidens,  but  he  cannot  take  his  place  at  once  among  th& 
wage-earners ;  he  too  soon  tires;  he  must  in  a  measure  conform  to  the 
rural  gait  and  bearing.  No  one  would  enter  a  high-stepping  horse^ 
for  a  race.  Horses  noted  for  speed  and  endurance  have  but  little^ 
knee- action:  indeed,  some  of  the  purest-bred  appear  almost  ta 
shamble  along. 

The  reason  of  this  is  made  clear  by  chrono-photography,  which 
enables  us  to  trace  the  relative  position  of  each  portion  of  the  body 
at  very  short  intervals  during  every  part  of  a  single  complete  step. 

The  instructions  given  by  the  authors  for  "  Flexion  "  marching  are^ 
avowedly  inadequate:  they  state  clearly  that  the  best  results  can 
only  be  arrived  at  by  the  employment  of  trained  instructors,  but  ia 
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the  work  under  notdoe  the  method  to  be  followed  is  very  distmotly 
set  forth.  The  knees  mnst  be  always  bent ;  the  feet  lifted  no  higher 
than  necessary  to  dear  the  inequalities  of  the  gronnd ;  the  adraadng 
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'A.— ORDINABY  MABCHINO. 


foot  mnst  be  placed  flat  on  the  ground,  the  £tep  being  made  neither 
by  the  toe  nor  by  the  heel.  The  footfall  should  be  noiseless,  and  the 
steps  at  first  short  and  frequent.     The  body  must  lean  well  for?rard, 
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B.— FLEXION  MARCHING. 

the  back  must  be  straight  and  the  head  erect,  the  chest  open  and 
shoulders  low.  It  is  recommended  that,  when  at  drill,  a  short  stick 
be  held  with  both  hands  in  front  of  the  chest.  The  lessons  should 
not  be  more  frequent  than  two  or  three  times  a  week.  A  table  is 
given  of  the  distances  to  be  traversed  in  each  of  the  thirty-six  lessons, 
beginniug  with  3000  yards  and  going  up  to  12,000;  also  showing 
how  in  the  early  lessons  ten  minutes  is  allowed  for  the  first  kilometre, 
nine  and  a  half  for  the  second,  and  seven  and  three-quarters  for  the 
third;  these  times  steadily  diminish  with  each  lesson,  as  the  pace 
increases,  until  finally  the  first  kilometre  is  travelled  in  seven  and 
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three-qnarter  minateB,  the  seoond  in  aix  and  a  qnarter,  and  the  third 
in  five  and  three-qnarters.  Now  one  kilometre  in  5|  minntes  ia  a  good 
six  and  a  half  mUes  an  hoar.  A  coarse  of  three  months'  *'  Flexion  " 
drill  is  necessary  for  thorough  training. 

By  the  nse  of  chrono-photography  it  is  possible  to  form  exact 
comparisons  between  ordinary  and  ^'  Flexion  "  marching :  selectisg  the 
moment  when  the  right  foot  takes  the  ground,  the  difference  in  the 
two  postures  is  striking :  it  is  at  once  seen  that  (1)  the  body  is  more 
inclined  forward  in  the  ^'  Flexion  **  march  than  in  the  ordinary  march ; 
(2)  the  leg  taking  the  ground  is  more  bent  at  the  thigh ;  (3)  the  leg 
leaving  the  ground  is  more  inclined.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
jar  to  the  body  by  the  leg  taking  the  ground  will  be  less,  as  it  Ib 
transmitted  by  a  more  bent  lever,  while  the  greater  inclination  of  the 
other  leg  is  more  favourable  to  propulsion.  Owing  to  the  knees  being 
always  bent,  the  head  is  nearer  the  ground  and  the  man  appears  to  be 
smaller.  Chrono-photography  also  shows  that  in  "  Flexion  "  marching 
the  vertical  oscillations  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body  are  e  mailer 
than  in  ordinary  marching,  and  the  less  these  oscillations  are  the  less 
must  be  the  fatigue  incurred,  the  less  muEt  be  the  force  expended. 
The  total  of  the  vertical  oscillations  of  the  body  in  ordinary  marching 
is  about  74  yards  per  kilometre,  while  in  ''  Flexion  "  marchiiig  it  is  but 
34^,  less  than  half;  in  '' Flexion ''  marching,  therefore,  there  is  an 
economy  of  work  done,  besides  diminution  of  the  jar  at  each  step ; 
and,  further,  owing  to  the  greater  inclination  of  the  body,  the  action 
of  each  step  has  a  greater  propelling  power.  Experiments  with  a 
dynamometer  have  confirmed  this  view,  and  proved  thai  the  man  who 
practises  ''  Flexion "  marching  presses  at  no  time  so  heavily  on  the 
ground  as  he  who  marches  in  the  ordinary  way :  his  muscular  efforts  are 
therefore  chiefly  applied  to  propulsion.  Without  scientific  apparatus 
this  may  be  observed  in  wet  sand,  where  the  footprints  of  the  man 
marching  in  flexion  are  notably  less  deep.  Two  soldiers  were  made  each 
to  carry  a  metal  box  containing  a  few  nails ;  the  one  who  marched  in 
flexion  made  less  rattle  than  the  other.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle 
in  mechanics  that  the  speed  of  vehicles  increases  as  jerks  and  shocks 
are  diminished.  The  greater  speed  attained  by  pneumatic  tyres  for 
bicycles  is  a  well-known  instance  of  this. 

We  know  that  the  handsome  uniforms  of  our  army  are  mostly  un- 
suitable for  active  service  in  any  part  of  the  world,  or  even  for 
autumn  mancBuvres:  this  is  patent  to  the  man  in  the  street  every  time 
a  regiment  embarks  for  foreign  service:  but  we  like  to  see  our  soldiers 
dressed  out  in  quaint  costumes:  they  themselves  don't  seem  to  mind  it; 
and  if  we  like  to  pay  for  thb  bit  of  folly  I  suppose  we  can  afford  it : 
we  can  dress  them  reasonably  when  they  are  wanted  to  fight,  at 
an  expenditure  of  a  few  thousands.  But  if  their  military  training  is 
unsound,  if  tliey  have  been  laboriouely  taught  to  march  with  a  heavy 
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mechanical  step  tbat  qaickly  exhausts  their  strength  and  reduces  their 
.  speedj  no  money  will  remedy  that.  In  the  face  of  an  army  of  active 
BOontB  they  will  be  as  helpless  as  an  old  wooden  line-of -battle- ship 
sarronnded  by  torpedo-boats^  and  they  will  be  as  snrely  mown  down 
and  destroyed  as  were  the  heroic  Dervishes  by  the  trained  forces  of  the 
Sirdar,  notwithstanding  their  mediaeval  array  and  baming  enthusiasm. 
It  is  well  worth  while  to  examine  the  claims  advanced  on  behalf  of 
"  Flexion  *'  marching,  and  to  compare  again  and  again  the  results  of 
M.  de  Baoul's  theories  with  those  attainable  by  any  of  our  own  most 
highly-trained  corps. 

Edmund  Verney. 


ENGLISH-SPEAKING  WOMEN  AND 
FRENCH  COMMERCE. 


IN  lookiDg  over  the  statistics  of  the  French  costom-hoose  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  fact  that  a  very  small 
/portion,  comparatively,  of  the  special  industries  for  which  France  is 
famous  are  consumed  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  figures  show 
that,  outside  of  Belgium,  which  by  race,  language,  and  taste  is  aflSliated 
to  France,  and  by  commercial  treaties  is  virtually  an  extension  of  France, 
the  manufactures  which  European  countries  demand  of  France  in 
reckonable  quantities  are  of  the  more  ordinary  sort,  objects  of  mediocre 
«rt  or  of  inferior  quality.  The  Continent  takes  but  small  or  inap- 
preciable amounts  of  those  objects  that  make  the  reputation  of  French 
>industry.  It  acknowledges  Ih  theory  the  supremacy  of  French  taste, 
4>ut  it  pays  little  tribute.  Its  homage  is  mainly  confined  to  imitation^ 
and  it  is  not  by  its  pecuniary  encouragement  that  French  industry  is 
able  to  keep  up  to  the  level  of  its  reputation. 

The  situation  is  very  different  with  the  exports  from  France  to 
England  and  to  the  United  States.  Whether  we  look  at  the  bulk, 
the  exchange,  or  the  quality,  France's  most  advantageous  clients  are 
the  English  countries.  The  entire  French  export  is  valued  at 
3  billion  373  million  francs  (table  of  1895),  of  which  amount  England 
takes  1  billion  2  millions  and  the  United  States  288  millions,  or  the 
two  together  more  than  a  third  of  the  entire  export.  The  export  is 
divided  into  three  categories — food  staffs,  raw  materials,  and  manufac- 
tureSjand  the  value  of  the  manufactures  is  one  billion  909  million  francs. 
England  takes  of  the  manufactures  the  value  of  577^  millions,  or 
more  than  the  best  client  of  the  Continent  takes  of  all  three  categories 
together,  and  the  United  States  takes  the  value  of  216^  millions,  a 
greater  sum  of  manufactures,  in  proportion  to  her  whole  purchase, 
than  is  taken  by  any  other  client  of  France^  and  the  two  together 
take  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  manufactures  exported.     And  if  there 
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were  added  the  Talae  of  the  maQnfacturds  eold  directly  to  the  English 
coloQies^  43  millioa  francs,  the  proportion  would  be  stUi  further 
increased.  Moreover,  where  some  other  countries— notably  Russia^ 
Italy,  and  Spain — in  commerce  with  France  sell  much  and  buy  little, 
«nd  drain  France  of  money,  the  balance  of  exchange  with  the  United 
States  IB  even,  and  England  leaves,  over  and  above  the  exchange, 
300  million  francs  of  money  in  France. 

Not  only  do  we  take  a  third  of  the  entire  French  export,  not  only 
do  we  take  nearly  half  of  the  exported  mfltiiifactures,  in  our  purchase 
is  included  the  greater  portion  of  the  art  industriea  that  France  aells 
abroad.  The  statistics  of  these  indastries  we  shall  look  at  in  detaiL 
They  show  that  in  ratio  to  the  art  and  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
manufactured  objects  is  the  proportion  of  oor  patronage.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  most  delicate,  the  most  intrinsically 
precions,  the  most  artistic  fabrications  of  French  export  are  consumed 
in  English  communities  ;  that  the  industrial  taste  of  France,  after  her 
own  people  are  served,  is  expended  chiefly  for  Eo gland  and  the 
United  States. 

The  art  specialities  of  French  industry,  some  minor  exceptions  made, 
are  objects  of  decorative  dress.  For  a  long  time  French  industry  has 
carried  its  efforts  in  this  direction.  Formerly,  when  commerce  waa^ 
email  and  the  patrons  for  art  objects  few,  eoch  concentration  of  labour 
with  an  entire  people  was  not  possible,  and  French  indastry  was 
divided  among  a  greater  number  of  subjects.  Furniture  and  other 
trades  were  arts.  But,  once  a  world  in  epitome,  France  is  to-day  an 
indaatrial  community  in  a  larger  world ;  and  as  such  a  community 
works,  like  an  individual,  to  better  advantage  when  its  labour  is 
epecialised,  it  has  neglected  its  other  arts,  and,  consulting  its  inclina- 
tion and  its  opportunity,  hag  precipitated  itself  in  a  single  direction. 
It  has  made  luxurious  dress  industries  its  especial  field, 

A  circumstance  peculiar  to  this  century  has  modified  these  indus- 
tries; decorative  dress  is  to-day  demanded  only  by  women.  Men, 
who  once  formed  the  most  important  part  of  the  patronage,  now 
demand  no  more  than  the  comfortable,  and  decorative  dress  indastries, 
if  dependent  on  them,  would  long  since  have  died  out.  At  the 
time  that  the  patronage  of  men  has  failed,  a  large  public  of  women 
has  advanced  to  take  their  place.  These  women  are,  as  patrons  to 
these  industries,  what  the  upper  ranks  of  the  men  were  before 
Lonis  XVI.  A  community  that  produces  decorative  dress  to-day 
must  necessarily  address  itself  to  women,  and  the  increased  demand 
of  women  has  been  the  opportunity  of  France, 

This  public  of  women  outside  of  France  is  found  mainly  in  English- 
epeaking  countries.  The  women  in  other  countries  stand  with  relation 
to  these  products  in  the  case  either  of  being  too  insufficiently  developed 
cr  too  poor  to  form  a  large  dunUlCy  or  else  of  having  developed  in  a 
direction  to  which  these  products  do  not  oater.     The  patrons  on  the 
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Contioent  are  of  a  privileged  class,  or  eke  tlie^  are  exceptioDal  tz> 
habit,  and  are  comparatively  few  in  Dumber.  To  coDstituto  sach  » 
poblic  it  13  Decegsary  that  wealth  be  distributed  among  the  masEeSi 
and  at  the  same  time  that  the  wouien  have  a  large  degree  of  social 
freedom  and  a  large  pait  in  public  social  fanctions ;  it  ia  neceei 
also  to  the  French  patronage  that  this  public  should  have  been  edoi 
to  find  the  satisfaction  of  its  tastes  in  France.  These  conditions,  ont 
of  France,  are  found  best  fulfilled  by  the  English -speak  iug  countries. 
English-speaking  women,  then^  are  the  principal  patrons  of  the  art 
industries  of  France ;  and,  as  French  indaetries  are  at  present 
constituted,  their  patronage  is  a  necessity  to  the  prosperity  of  French 
commerce. 

It  is  for  onr  women  that,  after  her  own  are  served,  Franc©  expends 
her  ingenuity  and  her  taste,  and  it  is  our  patronage  that  enables  her 
to  keep  her  industrial  reputation  up  to  its  high  theoretic  standard  in 
the  world.  Whereby  falls  of  itf^elf  the  charge  often  made  in  French 
literature  that  the  Apglo-Saxoos  have  no  taste.  The  client  that  bnjs 
the  mo&t  beautifal  objects  offered  in  the  market  is,  on  the  contrary^ 
the  client  with  the  maximum  of  taste.  The  character  of  our  com- 
mercial relation  with  France  differs  from  that  between  France  and 
her  other  clients  notably  in  this,  that  it  is  a  relation  of  artists  and 
critics.  The  French  artist  works  for  the  English  critic,  and  the  ooly 
way  the  French  could  justify  their  raillery  at  Euglish  want  of  taste 
would  be  to  start  from  the  proposition  that  their  own  best  elfortt 
are  disdainable.  Until  they  do  tbid^  or  until  onr  public  ceases  tn- 
boy  in  overwhelming  proportion  their  best  products,  it  must  b©  tm^ 
for  the  French  that  the  Anglo-SaxoDS  have  the  best  taste  in  the  world. 

To  show  that  our  women  stand  in  this  relation  to  French  indostry 
we  have  the  statistics  of  the  French  export  trade.  The  figures  to- 
follow  are  taken  from  the  French  C0Stcm  Honte  Report  for  18Ur5,  tb^ 
latest  table  furnished  by  the  Paris  libraries.  These  figures,  compiled 
with  great  care,  are  eloquent  on  the  thesis  here  posed.  They  wiU 
inform  ns  on  the  proportions  of  the  industries  in  question  that  go  to 
England  and  the  United  States,  aud  the  diflerenc©  in  quantity  and 
quality  between  these  and  those  distributed  over  the  rest  of  the  world^ 
notably  over  Europe.  And  to  show  that  this  dependence  on  our 
women  is  not  accidental  but  necessary,  we  have  the  witness  of  the 
French  economists,  who,  writing  on  the  temperament  of  the  French 
artisan  and  the  nature  of  his  work,  admit  this  dependence  ioadver* 
tently.  If  the  reader  is  satisfied  with  these  illustrations,  he  will  have 
the  basis  for  a  judgment  as  to  which  side,  in  the  matter  of  this 
exchange,  is  mo^t  essential  to  the  other,  and  may  deduce  for  himseJf 
the  probable  consequences  if,  on  the  one  side,  the  French  supply  shouli 
cease,  or  if,  on  the  other,  the  English  patronage  should  fail  It  wiU^ 
perhaps,  appear  to  him  that  the  dependence  which  might  be  reasoned 
equal  weighs  in  reality  mofct  on  one  sidej  for,  while  it  is  true 
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France  beiBg  gone  no  other  cx)tintJ7  could  give  ns  the  art  productB  of 
France,  these  prodacts  are  after  all  laxuriee,  while  without  ua  France 
would  lose  the  market  on  which  depend  a  large  proportion  of  her 
b^£t  artisans.  Speculation  as  to  a  possible  modification  of  the  English 
patronage  must  be  baaed  on  the  evident  tranfiition  state  of  Euglish* 
speakiug  women.  As  I'rance  has  to  thank  the  present  social  condition 
of  these  women  for  the  brilliance  of  her  commerce,  she  must  look,  aa 
that  condition  changes,  to  n  necessity  to  modify  her  indnstries. 

The  specialities  of  French  indostry  are  tissneSi  imitation  fura,  gar- 
ments and  underwear,  millinery  and  artificial  flowers,  accessories  of 
dress,  including  jewellery,  gloves,  buttons,  and  fans ;  a  class  of 
articles  known  as  Ariiclta  dc  PariSy  and  another  listed  as  "articles  of 
collection  outside  of  commerce/'  All  but  the  two  last  are  articles  of 
women  8  dress,  and  these  two  represent  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
value  of  the  rest.  Of  the  commercial  superiority  of  these*  objects 
there  is  no  question ;  they  command  a  premium  in  every  marketj  and 
are  the  modela  that  other  countries  imitate. 

The  mofit  considerable  of  these  industries  is  tissues,  the  export 
value  of  which  is  711  milHon  francs.  Of  this  value  England  takea 
281  millions  and  the  United  States  123  millions,  making  four-seventhe 
of  the  whole  tissue  export  going  to  the  two  countries,  O!  the  divisions 
of  this  industry,  incomparably  the  most  important  is  silk^  for  if  the 
cotton  or  the  wool  export  sometimes  equals  or  snrpasees  it  in  bulk 
valne,  eilk  is  an  industry  peculiar  to  France  while  the  others  are  not, 
and  it  is  the  foundation  of  luxurious  dress.  The  reader  should  note 
herej  as  in  general  in  the  other  categories  to  be  cited,  how  the  EngliBb 
proportions  increase  in  ratio  to  the  arti&tic  and  intrinsic  qualities. 
The  value  of  the  silk  export  in  the  jear  from  which  these  figures  are 
borrowed  is  270i  million  francs,  of  which  amount  England  takes 
120 J  millions  and  the  United  States  75  millions,  or  the  two  together 
about  two-thirds  of  the  aiik  export. 

Of  the  elaborated  silk  weaves,  EugUnd  takes  of  gold  and  silver 
brocade  nearly  half  the  export,  and  of  pure  silk  brocades  the  valne  of 
aix  out  of  a  total  of  eight  millions,  which,  added  to  that  taken  by  the 
United  States,  makes  a  total  for  the  two  countries  of  seven-ninths  of 
the  silk  brocade.  Of  gauze  and  crape  England  takes  five-sevenths  of 
the  export ;  of  tissues  in  artificial  silk,  more  than  four-fifths  j  and 
England  and  the  United  States  together  take  one-half  the  silk  tnlle, 
each  a  value  of  five  rail  lions.  The  silk  hosiery  and  other  silk  tricot 
garments  {bonmkrte)  are  absorbed,  one-half  in  the  United  States  and 
seven-tenths  in  the  two  English  countries ;  while  of  pure  raw  silk 
tissues  England  takes  practically  the  whole.  Ribbons,  that  Richelieu 
fostered  artificially  to  trim  the  doublets  of  the  men,  have  become  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  silk  export  for  women  as  to  be  valued  at 
30i  millions,  of  which  amount  England  and  the  United  States  take 
four-fifths.     Of  the  passementeries,  which  have  a  similar  history,  the 
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Englisli  ooantries  take  well  on  towards  two-thirds ;  of  silk  laoe,  Eogland 
takes  fifteen  out  of  the  valae  of  nineteen  millions,  and  the  two  English 
conntries  take  eighteen-nineteenths ;  of  silk  lace  mixed  with  gold  and 
silver  England  and  the  United  States  are  the  sole  clients,  the  bnlk 
going  to  the  United  States ;  while  of  the  pore  raw-silk  tissae  export 
England  takes  nearly  the  whole. 

The  wool  tissae  export  is  registered  at  823  millions,  of  whidi 
amount  the  two  English  countries  take  well  on  towards  two-thirds» 
the  larger  proportion  going  to  England.  The  cotton  tissae  export  is 
118  millions,  of  which  8  millions  go  to  England  and  9  millions  to  the 
United  States,  and  if  these  amounts  of  cotton  appear  small,  either  of 
them  is  more  than  all  Europe  together  takes,  with  Belgium  excepted. 
The  balk  of  the  cotton  goes  to  the  French  colonies  and  South  America. 
These  tissues  are  addressed  in  general  to  utility,  and  yet  French 
industry  has  developed  some  specialities  in  each.  In  wool  are  some 
elaborate  and  costly  weaves,  exported,  it  is  said  (I  have  not  found  the 
statistics),  in  great  part  to  the  United  States ;  also  a  speciality  ot.passe^ 
menterieSy  of  which  half  the  export  goes  to  England.  The  elaborations 
in  cotton  are  embroideries  and  lace.  Of  hand-made  lace  England  is 
one  of  the  three  only  clients  registered,  and  of  the  3^  millions  of 
embroidery  the  two  countries  take  the  half.  It  would  be  negligent 
to  pass  this  subject  without  mention  of  the  enormous  business  that 
France  does  in  cotton  embroideries,  which  are  brought  into  France 
and  re-exported.  The  general  statistics  show,  in  fact,  an  entire 
export  of  cotton  embroideries  to  the  value  of  128  millions — a  larger 
value  than  the  entire  cotton  manufacture  besides.  One  may  well  ask 
with  stupefaction  where  all  this  embroidery  is  consumed  ?  The  Customs 
register  says  that  England  takes  of  it  the  value  of  4G  millions  and 
the  United  States  the  value  of  80  millions ;  this  embroidery,  then, 
borders  the  garments  of  English  and  American  women. 

London  is  reputed  the  fur  market  of  the  world,  but  France 
imports  less  and  exports  more  prepared  skins,  and  objects  in  skin, 
leather  and  fur  than  England.  The  French  owe  their  prosperity  in 
this  industry  to  the  art  with  which  they  are  able  to  make  imitations  of 
expensive  furs.  Thanks  to  the  perfection  of  their  processes  the 
French  turn  every  year  80  million  rabbit-skins,  15  million  hare- 
skins,  and  a  proportionate  number  of  cat-skins,  according  to  finish, 
into  Canadian  martin,  PruEsian  martin,  Swedish  martin,  Bussian  sable. 
North  Sea  otter,  &c.  The  cry  of  *^  Marchand  peaux  de  lapin  !  "  is 
legendary  upon  the  streets  of  Paris.  This  merchant  buys  of  the 
cook  for  a  few  sous  the  skins,  which  he  sells  by  hundreds  to  other 
merchants,  who  sell  them  by  thonsands  to  others  who  buy  them  by 
hundreds  of  thousands.  It  is  said  that  two-thirds  of  the  fur  used  in 
the  world  is  rabbit.  It  may  be  hazarded,  then,  that  the  greater 
number  of  fur  jackets  and  mufis  have  their  starting-point  in  French 
kitchens. 


The  export  of  tanned  skins  k  valned  at  105  niillion  francs,  of 
which  England  takes  32  millions  and  the  United  States  6i  millions, 
and  that  of  objects  in  skin^  leather,  and  farj  at  83  millione,  of  which 
— the  proportion  always  rising  in  ratio  to  industrial  valne — England 
takes  39  millions  and  the  United  States  18  millions,  making  the 
Anglo*American  consamption  of  mannfacbared  objects  nearly  two- 
thirds.  This  last  item  includes  far  garments,  more  than  half  of 
which  go  to  England  alone,  bub  it  does  not  include  gloves.  Women's 
gloves  are  the  most  renowned  French  tpeciality  in  skins.  The  export 
is  rated  at  49  mUIionB,  of  which  England  takes  29  nnlUons  and  the 
United  States  18  millions,  or  the  two  together  practically  the  whole 
-erport. 

The  smaller  objects  of  feminine  dress,  with  tho  exception  of 
jewellery^  all  show  the  largest  values  to  the  Anglo-American  side. 
Thus  England  and  the  United  States  take  of  the  exports  of  corsets 
one-third,  of  battens  four-ninths,  of  prepared  whalebone  the  whole. 
Of  the  3o  million  francs'  worth  of  feathers  for  dress  England  takes 
15i  nullions  and  the  United  States  13  millions,  making  this  export 
depend  entirely  on  onr  women ;  and  as  for  the  fan  export,  though  the 
bulk  of  it  is  in  cheap  materials,  and  is  directed  to  feed  the  Spanish 
and  South  American  markets,  yet  the  small  proportion  in  weight 
that  goes  to  England  so  outranks  the  rest  in  preciousnesa  of  material 
and  in  art  as  to  amonnt  to  one-fourth  the  entire  registered  value. 

The  figures  do  not  show  the  largest  proportion  of  jewellery  to  the 
Anglo-American  side,  but  the  registration  bears  mainly  on  cheap  and 
imitation  work,  Eold  in  great  part  to  Mexico  and  South  America,  and 
the  figures  in  this  industry  are  incomplete.  French  authorities 
expre&sly  state  that  the  amount  of  jewellery  sold  to  foreigners  cannot 
be  definitely  computed.  The  costliest  jewels  are  carried  away  as 
personal  laggage  and  escape  the  Customs.  As  an  off-set  there  is  in 
this  category  a  series  of  useful  objects,  of  which  the  major  portions 
come  to  us.  Thus  England  takes  two-thirds  of  the  silver  watch- 
boxes;  more  than  one-half  the  gold  watch-boxes;  one-fourth  the 
watch*boxea  other  than  gold  and  silver  ;  all  the  chronometers  and 
pedometers,  and  equally  large  proportions  of  the  clock-works. 

Garments,  including  under-wear,  are  so  large  an  item  of  French 
export  that,  in  the  list  of  sixty-four  industries,  they  figure  as  eleventh 
in  importance.  The  declared  export  foots  up  to  a  value  of  98 
millions,  all  of  which,  but  a  small  fraction,  is  attributed  to  women. 
The  register  gives  of  this  valne  to  England  17  millions  and  to  the 
United  States  8  millions.  This  is  already  a  very  good  proportion, 
being  more  than  a  ijoarter,  and  more  than  all  Europe  takes  together, 
but  it  is  far  from  representing  the  amount  of  garments  our  women 
actually  buy  in  France.  In  this  industry  more  than  in  any  other, 
except  in  millinery  and  in  jewellery,  which  are  in  the  same  case,  the 
fialea  to  foreigners  escape  registration.     It  is  estimated  by  a  member 
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of  the  Permanent  Commission  of  Gastoms  Evaluation,  in  a  pampUet 
printed  in  1895,  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  sales  in  women's 
garments  made  to  foreigners  are  carried  away  as  private  Inggage^  and 
are,  therefore,  unregistered.  This  direct  trade  is  principally  with 
English-speakiDg  women.  If  there  were  no  other  proof,  it  would  be 
enough  to  know  that  the  English  language,  and  that  exclusively,  is  as 
much  a  requisite  for  the  attendants  in  the  polite  shoi>s  of  Paris  as 
the  French.  An  interesting  side-light  is  thrown  on  the  matter  by  the 
following  statement,  made  in  1884  by  one  of  the  Delegates  of  the 
Syndical  Chamber  of  Sewing  before  a  Parliamentary  Commission  of 
Inquiry  : 

M.  WoBTH. — "  The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  in  point  of  view  of  our 
affairs  with  England,  means  a  loss  to  Paris  of  15  miJ lions,  and  I  am  certain 
that,  in  saying  this,  I  am  well  inside  the  truth ;  exportation  will  suffer, 
because  of  this  event,  a  sensible  diminution.  English  society  gives  us  a 
great  many  orders,  but  all  these  orders  will  be  stopped  because  of  the 
mourning  of  the  Queen.  Our  industry  may  appear  to  you  foolish  because 
it  relates  to  chiffons** 

M.  LB  President. — ''An  industry  that  means  250  million  francs  of 
business  has  nothing  foolish  in  it." 

M.  Worth. — **  I  am  sure,  and  I  repeat  it,  that  this  mourning  of  three 
weeks  will  occasion  a  loss  to  Paris  of  fifteen  millioDS  from  the  point  of  view 
of  exportation ;  and  in  what  concerns  me  it  is  a  diminution  of  200,000 
francs  of  business ;  the  orders  will  not  come,  and  the  season  is  ruined." 

Millinery,  with  its  adjunct,  artificial  flowers,  stands  eighteenth  in 
importance  on  the  list,  and  comes  in  value  directly  after  the  combined 
industries  of  silver  ware  and  jewellery.  In  this  exclusively  Parisian 
industry  the  registered  export  is  66  millions,  of  which  48  millions  goes 
to  England  and  10  millions  to  the  United  States!  Here,  also,  the 
statistics  fall  short ;  the  sales  are  made  above  all  to  direct  clients,  and 
these  clients  come  from  London  and  New  York. 

Finally,  the  report  gives,  under  the  head  of  '^  Divers  Articles  of 
Parisian  Industry,*'  a  value  of  2i  million  francs,  of  which  2i,  or  nearly 
the  whole,  goes  to  England  ;  and  under  the  head  of  "  Objects  of 
Collection  Outside  of  Commerce,"  a  value  of  12  i  millions,  of  which 
4  millions  go  to  England  and  3  millions  to  the  United  States.  Hence, 
fine  arts,  and  the  famous  Articles  de  Paris,  are  directed  in  the  larger 
part  upon  our  markets,  but  their  money  value  is  insignificant  beside 
that  of  any  one  of  the  industries  of  dress. 

Thus  the  figures  establish  that  the  superior  industries  of  France 
exported  are  consumed  by  Eoglish-speaking  women.  And  these 
proportions  are  far  below  our  real  tribute ;  for  what  is  true  of  dress- 
making and  millinery  is  true  of  all  these  other  dress  industries  ;  they 
are  sold  in  large  proportion  directly  to  English  and  American  women 
in  the  shops  of  Paris.  An  incalculable  amount  of  money  is  left  by 
our  women  in  these  shops. 

Of  these  exports,  which  make  the  pride  and  renown  of  France,  the 
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entire  world  outside  of  England  and  the  United  States  takes  but  small 
fracttODS^  and  small  as  these  fractions  are,  they  are  still  more  than 
Europe  can  absorb.  The  twelve  States  of  Contiuental  Europe  take 
bat  three  out  of  the  fl^e-eighteentfas  of  the  silk  export  we  leave  to 
them ;  of  the  garments  they  take  only  an  amount  equal  to  that  which 
the  register  attributes  to  us,  while  of  the  millinery,  of  which  we  leave 
them  but  eight  millions  out  of  GQ,  they  take  but  six.  Where  we 
consume  the  value  of  49  millions  of  gloves  they  take  leas  than  two ; 
they  take  less  than  one-seventh  of  the  ornamental  feathers ;  less  than 
one -ninth  of  the  buttons*  The  vast  Russian  Empire  takes  of  French 
millinery  less  than  a  quarter  of  that  sent  to  Algeria,  and  the  Algerians 
make  no  great  demand  on  the  bonnet  trade,  and  of  gowns  they  take 
leas  than  the  value  sent  to  England  for  a  single  Drawing-room. 

Continental  Europe  takes  of  French  industries,  in  large  quantities, 
objects  of  the  commoner  type,  the  cheap  and  the  false.  To  these  sales 
a  disadvantage  pertains  that  does  not  eziet  with  the  sales  made  to  as  ; 
they  are  subject  to  competition  and  to  imitation.  Of  the  objects  of 
common  utility  the  market  is  disputed  by  all  indufitrial  nations,  while 
the  inferior  decorative  articles  are  near  the  level  of  production  of  these 
nations,  and  form  models  which  they  imitate  at  a  less  price,  to  the 
undermining  of  the  French  market.  An  example  is  found  in  the 
industry  of  cheap  jewellery.  Of  this  industry  M,  Marius  Vachon,  in 
an  investigation  made  for  the  French  Government  on  the  crisis  of 
1883,  Bays  ;  **-  •  .  the  reason  for  the  decadence  of  our  commerce  [in 
Brazil]  is,  as  in  other  countries,  the  high  price  of  our  merchandise, 
and  the  German  imitation  of  products  of  secondary  order  gold  at  a 
much  lower  price.'*  And,  in  fact,  though  cheap  jewellery  is  a  French 
speciality  and  Brazil  a  traditional  French  market,  yet  to-day  bat 
25  per  cent,  of  the  import  is  from  France,  Germany  having  usarped 
the  remainder  with  imitations  of  French  models  at  a  lower  price. 

In  the  art  specialities  which  France  sells  to  as  no  competition  is  to  be 
feared.  These  objects  could  be  made  only  by  an  equal  skill  and  taste 
joined  to  a  similar  creative  fancy,  a  combination  which  does  not  exist. 
As  long  as  our  women  want  these  things  they  will  buy  them  of 
France  ;  and  when  the  French  congratulate  themselves  that^  although 
the  business  of  France  has  shown  in  the  last  few  years  an  excess  of 
imports  over  the  exports,  still  the  export  of  manufactured  objects  has 
remained  constantly  greater  than  the  import  of  the  same,  this  means 
mmply  that  the  Anglo-American  demand  has  not  lessened.  It  ha?, 
in  fact,  constantly  and  enormously  increased. 

A  superficial  glance  at  the  temperament  of  the  French  artisan  and 
at  the  quality  of  his  work  makes  it  evident  that  this  address  to  onr 
women  is  a  necessity.  The  French  complain  that  while  the  world  of 
commerce  grows  wider  and  wider  they  make  little  headway  in  new 
markets.  **For  long  years/'  says  one  of  their  writers,  **  French  pro- 
ducts enjoyed  a  universal   reputation*     Paris  imposed  its  laws,  its 
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caprices  on  the  entire  world.  To-day  still,  in  what  concerns  pmifef 
of  taste,  artistic  distinction  of  form,  and  subtlety  of  work,  Frendi 
industry  holds  the  sceptre.  As  always  it  excels  in  the  exquisite,  buff 
the  exquisite  is  not  an  article  of  consumption  for  the  maases."  The 
hyperbolic  idea  that  France  once  imposed  her  caprices  on  the  entire 
world  means  only  that  formerly  the  world  was  small,  the  maases  did 
not  count,  and  commerce  was  addressed  to  the  rich  and  the  priyi- 
leged.  To-day  the  whole  world  is  open  to  commerce,  and  oommeroe 
is  directed  principally  to  the  masses.  Only  masses  exceptionally 
developed  can  appreciate  the  industrial  qualities  the  writer  so  justly 
vaunts. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  if  the  market  is  limited  in 
Europe,  it  is  not  in  South  America,  thinly  settled,  nor  in  Africa,  nor 
in  Cochin  China  that  there  is  a  demand  for  millinery  and  Paris  gowns. 
France  may  sell  cotton  cloth  to  China,  but  she  will  never  sell 
embroidery  or  porcelain  there.  This  inadaptability  of  her  industries  to 
new  markets  is  to-day  a  vital  question  to  France,  and  it  is  a  reason 
for  her  strenuous  efforts  at  colonisation.  The  French  believe  that  the 
growth  of  the  EDglish  population,  and  the  consequent  prosperity  of 
English  commerce,  is  due  to  colonisation.  The  mediocre  success  of 
these  efforts  is  set  down  to  sentimentality,  but  the  French  colonised 
willingly  enough  in  the  past ;  it  appears  rather  to  be  due  to  the 
extreme  art  development  of  French  work.  The  French  artisan  does 
not  want  to  colonise,  because  he  is  an  artist.  If  he  transports  his 
work  and  his  aptitudes  he  loses  his  patronage ;  his  clients  would  not 
buy  French  fashions  made  in  Dahomey ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  cannot 
sell  his  work  to  the  natives,  because  of  the  price  he  must  have  for  it. 
It  is  said  that  more  than  one  French  house  has  established  itself  in 
far-off  countries,  and,  after  unsaccessful  efforts,  has  ended  by  selling 
only  English  merchandise,  because  the  French  products  were  too  dear ; 
the  paradoxical  advantage  of  our  prodacts  being  that  they  are 
addressed  to  common  utility,  and  if  sometimes  artistic,  are  so  as  a 
surplus.  In  sum,  France  has  been  led  by  art  into  a  blind  alley,  and 
her  predicament  may  well  raise  the  question  as  to  what  part  art 
should  play  in  the  newly  organising  modem  world. 

The  French  may  modify  their  industries  so  as  to  enlarge  their 
markets,  but  their  consular  reports  show  that  this  is  the  thing 
they  are  least  willing  to  do.  Their  ideal  of  production  being  art,  it 
is  difficult  for  them  to  propose  to  themselves  valgar  necessity  as  an 
end.  The  more  artistic  one  is  the  less  one  wants  to  follow  dictation. 
The  only  modem  nation  with  a  finished  art  development,  France  pays 
in  her  commerce,  as  she  pays  in  her  unsuccessful  colonisation,  the 
penalty  of  the  creative  artist ;  she  must  depend  on  a  special  and 
limited  public. 

The  commentaries  of  the  French  themselves  sufficiently  confirm  this 
view.     Side  by  side  with  the  lament  that  their  commercial  influence 
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does  nat  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  world  one  finds  such  obser- 
vations as  this  of  the  Commission  of  Evaluation  of  Castoms  for  1S94 : 
*'  French  industry  is  particularly  adapted  to  produce  tissues  of  superior 
quality  and  great  price.  These  are  the  traditions  and  the  genius  of 
French  manufacture/*  This  was  also  the  opinion  of  Thiers,  who, 
before  the  Legislature  of  1870,  expressed  the  opinion  that,  as  France 
was  powerleas  to  sell  her  merchandise  cheap,  she  should  direct  her 
efforts  principally  to  the  development  of  her  production  of  Inxuries. 

The  industrial  activity  of  France  is  by  instinct  and  by  education 
narrow,  or  we  may  say,  special.  It  does  not>  like  vulgar  industry^ 
address  the  whole  world.  Though  the  field  of  commerce  widens,  it 
continues  to  depend,  as  it  has  done  for  long  years,  in  largest  part  on 
Euglish-speaking  women.  It  is  over  our  women  that  the  French 
sceptre  is  held. 

If  English  countries  should  drop  out  of  existence,  as  a  writer  in 
Ze  Pi  til  Jtnirmtl  wished  not  long  ago — ^he  prophesied  a  day  when 
the  foothold  of  England  should  be  confined  to  her  ships'  decks — if  this 
not  very  gracious  wish  should  be  realised,  it  may  be  asked  whether 
the  supremacy  of  French  industry  would  not  cease  at  the  same  time. 
The  suggestion  will  not  be  thought  out  of  reason  by  Frenchmen 
belonging  to  the  industrial  world.  French  artisans  do  not  share  the 
professed  jealous  hatred  of  England,  but  know  well  that  the  latter, 
when  he  pits  France  against  England,  stakes  French  prosperity  in 
directions  for  which,  having  no  training,  the  French  have  no  inclina- 
tion.  It  was  a  few  leading  artisans  that  forced  the  politicians  to 
change  their  hostile  attitude  towards  the  United  States  at  the  out- 
break of  the  recent  war,  and  the  artisan  world  would  look  on  any 
trouble  with  England  as  a  catastrophe.  To  them  England  is  simply 
the  great  patron,  who  employs  their  industiy  to  a  larger  extent  than 
others  employ  it,  and  pays  better  wages,  and  by  whose  concurrence 
they  are  richer  than  they  ever  were  before. 

The  result  to  French  industries  would  be  the  same  if  our  women 
should  outgrow  the  taste  for  them*  This  event  ia  probably  not 
imminent ;  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  recognised  that  a  public  of 
women  that  consumes  the  above  specified  amounts  of  ribbons,  of 
millinery,  of  artificial  flowers,  of  curiously  woven  and  cobweb  tissueSj 
is  a  public  of  women  in  a  special  stage  of  development.  Thus  far 
they  have  followed  on  the  traces  of  the  men,  who  once  also  were 
dependent  on  France  for  their  dress.  When  masculine  drees  cast  off 
the  luxurious  and  the  purely  decorative,  it  freed  itself  at  the  same 
time  from  French  dictation  and  from  dependence  on  French  industries. 
If  the  women  go  on  they  must  do  the  same.  It  may  happen  to  the 
critic  to  modify  his  taste ;  it  will  be  less  easy  for  the  artist  to  change 
his  principles  of  work, 

Ada  Cone. 
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IS  the  lot  of  the  mass  of  the  i)eople  in  mral  Germany  as  good 
to-day  as  it  was  in  the  Middle  Ages  ?  Janssen's  great  work, 
'*  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Volkes/'  leads  distinctly  to  the  negative. 
The  farmhouses  in  the  fifteenth  century  were  spacious,  the  farmers 
lived  well  and  dressed  laxnrioasly.  A  labourer's  weekly  wages 
equalled  in  value  a  sheep  and  a  hal£  Public  baths  existed,  not  only 
in  the  towns^  but  even  in  the  villages.  The  peasants  were  not  only 
prosperous^  but  greater  part  of  the  concessions  they  had  obtained 
were  hereditary.  However,  they  wanted  fuller  personal  liberty, 
freedom  from  obligation  to  feudal  service  and  from  numerous 
restrictions.  They  also  felt  the  ground  won  was  imperilled  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Roman  law,  and,  the  times  being  full  of  the  spirit  of 
rebellion,  they  were  constantly  at  strife  with  their  feudal  superiors. 

Many  minor  and  partial  insurrections  preluded  the  great  outburst 
which  ended  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  peasants.  After  this,  their 
lot,  as  a  whole,  tended  to  become  as  rough  and  miserable  as  it  had 
formerly  been  easy  and  comfortable.  Instead  of  good  farmhouses, 
their  habitations  sank  to  huts  of  mud  and  wood  thatched  with  straw. 
And  in  place  of  the  sumptuous  fare  of  former  days,  they  had  to 
content  themselves  with  rye-bread  and  milk.  No  longer  able  to  dress 
like  the  wealthy  in  the  land,  they  returned  to  smock-frocks  and 
hobnailed  boots.  Worst  of  all,  their  forced  services  were  increased, 
and  the  fixity  of  tenure,  which  in  the  previous  century  was  mostly 
regarded  as  hereditary,  came  to  be  questioned. 

In  the  fall  of  the  peasant  the  labourer  was  included.  The  cotters 
found  their  fetters  tighter.  The  lords  rose  in  power.  The  people 
at  their  feet,  the  theory  of  compulsory  service  was  so  elaborated 
that  little  by  little  the  rural  classes  in  East  Prussia  and  Silesia  were 
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reduced  to  a  kind  of  hereditary  B^mi-servitadey  the  lords  obtaining  or 
recovering  absolotB  rights  over  the  lands  of  the  tenants  great  and 
small;  The  process  was  slo^,  beginning  after  the  Peasant  War  and 
contu^niog  into  this  centurjp  bnt  it  was  sure,  for  the  changes  were 
legalised.  Before  the  Reformation  the  Mecklenburg  nobles  left  their 
estates  in  the  hands  of  the  peasaots  with  no  other  obligation  than  to 
pay  the  rents.  Bnt  finding  their  lands  rising  in  yalae^  and  the 
independence  of  the  peasants  broken,  the  lords  began  to  push  their 
legal  rights,  and  got  the  principle  admitted  that  they  were  absolute 
proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  that  the  rights  of  peasants  caltivatiog  it 
were  only  personal.  Thus  fixity  of  tenure  as  regarded  the  peasant 
family  ceased  to  be  certain,  and  this  claim  of  the  landowner  to  da 
with  the  land  in  his  possession  as  he  chose  was  recognised  in  1606  by 
the  Grand  Duke,  who  decreed  that  Mecklenburg  peasants  should  no 
longer  be  considered  as  persons  having  a  perpetual  right  in  the  lands 
^ey  held,  and  for  which  they  paid  a  fixed  rent,  but  only  as  persons 
inseparably  attached  to  certain  lands  for  which  they  paid  rent  and 
other  daes,  but  from  which  they  could  be  removed  to  other  parts  of 
the  estate,  and  even  sold  with  it  to  another  lord  ;  and  even  if  their 
lands  had  been  granted  to  them^  or  they  had  been  in  possession  of 
them  from  time  immemorial »  they  were  yet  without  power  to  claim 
any  rights  of  perpetual  lease.  The  Mecklenburg  nobles  farther 
increased  their  power  by  purchasing  from  the  sovereign  a  share  in  his 
high  domain  rights,  his  rights  of  confiscation,  and  in  his  privilege  to 
force  free  peasants  to  give  their  services.  In  ways  like  this  the 
Baucrnlegen,  or  deposition  of  the  German  peasants  from  the  compara- 
tive freedom  of  the  fifteenth  to  the  comparative  servitude  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  effected* 

Thus  at  the  time  serfdom  began  to  disappear  in  England  it  obtained 
a  new  lease  of  life  in  Germany.  Whatever  the  territorial  constitution, 
whether  the  peasants  lived  in  vUlages  or  isolated  iu  farms,  their 
pretensions  to  freedoni  more  and  more  vanished.  In  the  Prussian 
provinces  to  the  east  of  the  Elbe  the  lords  had  invited  settlers,  making 
with  them  certain  conditions,  which,  however,  naturally  got  interpreted 
in  course  of  time  in  favour  of  the  strongest,  and  in  the  end  the  soil 
was  nearly  everywhere  cultivated  by  people  in  a  state  of  serfdom. 
The  Prussian  sovereigns  tried  to  arrest  a  movement  which  tended  to 
the  enslavement  of  the  entire  agricultural  population  to  those  who 
had  possession  of  the  land,  and  to  the  consolidation  of  the  soil  in  a 
few  great  estates*  But  the  terrible  reverses  suffered  by  Prussia 
in  the  battles  of  Jeua  and  Auerstadt  awakeniog  at  last  a  sense  of 
national  solidarity,  the  Prussian  Government  was  able  to  effect 
something  like  an  agrarian  revolution. 

If  the  agricultural  population  and  the  area  covered  be  considered, 
Prussia,  the  region  of  great  estates,  is  pre-eminently  the  agricultural 
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portion  of  Oermany.  Here  in  1890  the  agricoltnral  popnlatioo 
amoaated  to  60*64  per  cent,  of  the  total  agricultnral  population  of  the 
empire,  the  remaining  36*36  per  cent,  representing  that  of  all  the 
other  States.  Again,  the  agricaltaral  land  in  Prussia  amonnts  to 
34,845,837  hectares,  as  against  19,204,605  hectares  in  the  rest  of  the 
empire. 

How  completely  the  land  in  the  old  Prussian  provinces  is  given  up 
to  great  estates  appears  from  the  following  statistics,  taken  by  T.  F. 
▼on  der  Golz  from  the  Trade  Statistics  of  1882,  and  given  in  his 
^'  Landarbeiter  Frage."  The  estates  in  which  more  than  247  acres 
are  in  caltivation,  the  mean  size  being  617*75  acres,  occupy  of 
the  land  cultivated — in  Pomerania,  57*4  per  cent. ;  in  Posen,  55*3  per 
cent.;  in  West  Prussia,  47*1  per  cent.;  in  East  Prussia,  38*6  per 
cent. ;  in  Brandenburg,  36*3  per  cent. ;  in  Silesia^  34  per  cent. ;  in 
iSaxonyi  27  per  cent. — the  percentage  for  the  whole  of  Prussia 
ibeing  31*8  per  cent.,  for  the  whole  of  Germany,  24*4  per  cent. 
>Heinrich  Sohnrey,  in  '*  Der  Zug  von  Land,"  gives  the  number  of  the 
igreat  estates  in  Prussia,  excluding  Hohenzollern,  as  32,488,  and  the 
amount  of  useful  land  they  comprise  as  9,073,187  hectares,  or  37 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  soil.  Quoting  from  the  ''  Handbook  of  Land- 
owners,'' he  says  that  in  the  seven  Eastern  Prussian  provinces  2498 
owners  possess  5320  estates,  amounting  to  4,684,254  hectares^  or  one- 
fifth  part  of  the  entire  soil  in  cultivation. 

It  is  on  these  great  estates  that  the  modern  Prussian  day-labourer, 
without  personal  interest  in  the  land  and  only  attached  to  the  soil  by 
the  bond  of  so  much  wages,  has  been  evolved.  Not,  of  course,  that 
he  cannot  be  found  elsewhere,  but  it  is  on  these  great  estates  in 
Prussia  that  he  is  most  required,  and  it  is  on  them  that  his  genesis  in 
modern  times  can  be  studied. 

When  in  1807  the  Prussian  Government  resolved  on  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  peasants,  they  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  this 
difficulty :  If  all  the  peasants  were  freed  and  endowed  with  a  portion 
of  the  land  they  cultivated,  where  was  the  labour  to  come  from 
necessary  on  the  great  estates  ? 

The  Government  therefore  determined  that,  while  declaring  all  men 
free,  which  was  done  Martinmas  1810,  they  would  only  secure  pro- 
prietary rights  in  the  land  to  the  highest  strata  of  the  emancipated 
peasants,  all  the  smaller  holders  of  laud  to  remain  with  the  more  or 
less  doubtful  legal  titles  they  had — that  is,  at  the  mercy  of  the  owner 
of  the  estate  on  which  they  were  settled.  The  object  was  to  render  it 
possible  for  the  lords  to  form  a  new  labour  class.  The  course  to  be 
taken  was  plainly  indicated  in  the  Prussian  House  of  Representatives 
in  1811.  After  describing  a  certain  class  of  small  rural  occupiers  as 
in  reality  ser\rants  and  day-labourers  paid  with  land,  and  necessary  to 
the  great  estates,  the  speaker  said  :  ''  Why  not  out  of  day-labourers  pf 
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this  kind  form  day-labourers  of  another  kind  ?  **     And  this  wae  joat 
what  was  done. 

In  1803  the  Praaaian  CouQcil,  conaldering  how'  to  ensure  the  great 
estates  thta  all*importaQt  sapply  of  laboar^  thought  the  best  plan  waa 
to  get  more  families  settled  on  the  estates.  But  the  way  of  bringing 
abont  the  creation  of  a  new  labour  class  the  Council  left  to  the  local 
magistracy*  who»  in  these  eastern  provinces^  were  the  landowners 
themselFea.  The  matter  was  therefore  in  their  hand^,  and  all  they 
had  to  do  was  to  keep  within  the  law,  and  work  to  bring  about  such 
arrangements  as  were  most  to  their  advantage,  la  course  of  time, 
therefore,  day-wage  labouring  families  were  established  ou  the  estates^ 
boand  to  a  fixed  wage  and  a  fized  service  to  their  masters  in  pre- 
ference to  all  others.  To  this  condition  it  was  now  sought  to  reduce 
the  various  kinds  of  little  peasants  still  existing,  many  of  whom  had 
for  generations  held  land,  and  to  which  by  continual  inheritance  they 
had  ao(|uired  a  sort  of  right.  To  obtain  the  cession  of  these  claims 
was  not  always  easy,  and  it  was  generally  found  best  to  wait  nntil  the 
existing  holders  death,  when  the  new  claimant,  not  having  enjoyed 
hia  supposed  rights,  and  perhaps  hardly  knowing  what  they  were,  was 
more  ready  to  surrender  them  for  present  personal  advantages — that 
is  to  say,  for  a  regular  income  and  the  landowner  s  favour.  And  thus, 
between  1616  and  1850,  all  the  small  holders  of  land  having  anything 
like  Gxity  of  tenure  disappeared — that  is,  all  the  little  peasants  who£e 
claims  were  left  unsecured  by  the  new  law. 

The  partition  of  the  common  lands,  authorised  by  the  law  of  June 
1821,  gave  a  coup  de  grdce  to  these  little  peasants.  In  former  times 
the  Pomeranian  Jltiusler  was  in  summer  allowed  to  feed  his  Eheep  on 
the  pastures  which  stretched  far  and  wide  round  his  village,  and  in 
winter  to  get  fodder  from  the  straw  thrown  away  iu  the  loni's  barxae. 
The  wool  of  theee  sheep  his  wife  spun  into  stockings  and  other  warm 
garments ;  but  when  the  common  lands  were  enclosed  the  sheep  had 
to  be  8old»  and  all  this  clothing  had  to  be  baught.  For  the  same 
reason  the  Hduslcr  could  no  longer  keep  a  cow,  pigs,  or  geese,  and 
was  thus  deprived  of  milk,  bacon,  eggs,  and  feathers  for  hia  bed, 
iinlesa  be  could  earn  in  some  other  way  the  extra  money  they  co&t.  The 
forests  had  supplied  him  with  fuel,  but  now  all  was  rigiuly  enclosed. 
Finding  his  resources  thus  dimini&hed  by  the  new  conditions,  the  little 
peasant  ended  by  accepting  them  entirely.  And  now  the  bonny 
cheeks  and  robust  figure  of  the  old  Pomeranian  carle  is  becoming  a 
memory  of  the  past 

No  wonder  the  landlords  energetically  carried  out  the  new  arraDge- 
ats,  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the  peasants  had  proved  for  them  a 
&ndid  stroke  of  busine&s,  since  by  it  they  exchanged  the  unwilling 
labour  of  periona  whose  positions  made  their  ill-will  of  importance  for 
an  indemnity   reckoned  to  amount  to  more  than  thirty  millions  of 
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pounds  sterling  ;  and  this  was,  perhaps,  the  least  part  of  the  benefit^ 
for  it  left  them  free  to  consolidate  their  estates,  and  to  get  rid  of  all 
the  little  troublesome  claims  to  ownership  which  had  grown  up  under 
the  old  system ;  and,  above  all,  to  get  a  new  form  of  labour^  willing, 
indastrious,  and  cheap,  because  it  would  have  no  hold  on  the  land, 
and  conld  be  held  to  its  doty  by  the  fear  of  starvation — a  more  potent 
form  of  punishment  than  flogging. 

And  thas,  while  all  things  seemed  to  work  for  the  increase  and 
strengthening  of  the  position  of  those  who  had  much  property,  every- 
thing  worked  to  destroy  those  who  had  very  little. 

The  Emancipatory  Act  had  not  been  in  force  many  jears  when 
the  question  was  asked^  ^'  Has  it  made  the  fate  of  the  worker  any 
better  than  it  was  ?  From  a  serving  man  bound  to  a  certain  estate, 
he  has  become  nominally  independent  and  free,  bnt  his  real  position 
is  that  of  a  lord-owned  and  homeless  hireling."  And  in  1850  the 
agriculturist  Koppe  remarked :  ''  Every  one  who  chooses  must  know 
that,  thoagh  the  rural  poor  are  to-day  in  freer  conditions  than  for- 
merly, they  have  now  to  battle  with  greater  care  and  privation."  Bat 
it  was  the  great  landlords'  interest  to  have  labourers  who  merely 
rented  a  house  and  a  garden,  whereas  what  the  labourers  desired  was 
a  place  that  they  could  fall  back  upon  when  out  of  work.  Bat  this 
was  what  Prussian  landlords  have,  ever  since  1807,  been  determined 
to  prevent. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  new  farm-labourer  on  the  great 
estates  first  started  were  a  cottage,  fodder  for  a  cow  or  a  horse,  the 
use  of  a  modicum  of  land,  a  small  variable  amoant  of  the  corn  he  had 
to  thresh,  and  a  small  money  wage  amounting  to  about  60  pfennigs 
a  day  in  summer  and  forty  to  forty -five  in  winter.  In  addition  to  his 
own  services,  he  liad  to  supply  another  day-labourer  called  a  scharwerker 
or  hofgdnger,  and  in  cafie  of  necessity  to  bring  his  own  wife  also.  The 
result  of  this  plan  was  that  he  was  at  the  employer's  commands  with 
a  larger  or  smaller  contingent  of  labour  as  wanted,  but,  since  the 
wages  were  paid  by  the  day,  they  ceased  whenever  there  was  no 
work.  According  to  6olz,  who  has  bestowed  great  pains  on  the 
subject^  the  average  daily  wage  of  a  rural  labourer  in  the  six  eastern 
provinces  of  Prussia  is  a  trifle  over  1*17  mark ;  the  highest  is  Pome- 
rania,  1*46  mark ;  the  lowest,  Silesia,  0*82  mark.  In  another 
estimate  from  seventeen  districts  in  1873  he  gives  the  averagjB  wages 
of  a  labourer  with  no  land  as  amounting  to  168  mark  the  day, 
and  that  of  a  labourer  with  land  as  amounting  to  1*97  mark  the 
day. 

A  woman  labourer  rarely  gets  more  than  a  mark  a  day.  In  tie 
Prussian  province  of  Saxony  wages  are  from  1  25  to  1*70  matk  a 
day,  and  at  harvest  time  2  marks.  They  are  thus  a  little  higher  than 
in  the  eastern  provinces.     In  Mecklenburg  the  youog  farm  servants 
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€fcTe  said  to  be  fed  somewhat  luxuriotisly,  bat  ia  the  Prnssian  proviooefl 
the  UbouriDg  families  living  in  cottages  on  the  estates  must  live  in 
absolately  opposite  conditions,  for,  according  to  Golz,  the  amount  oon* 
aidered  neceeEary  for  the  support  of  a  labouring  family  of  five  persons 
ia — in  Gambinnen  dietrict,  Pomerania,  213  marks  (about  £10  ISa) 
the  year ;  ia  the  Potcdam  district »  Brandenbu^,  444  marks  (about 
£21  166.)  the  year — the  average  of  sixteen  districts  being  333  niarka 
^aboot  iblG  135.)*     They  live  mainly  on  rye-bread. 

Blondelf  a  more  recent  authority,  in  his  '*  l5fcudes  des  populations 
ogricoles  d'Allemagne,"  says  wages  in  the  Saxon  villages  amount  to 
about  180  marks  (about  £C»)  a  year;  in  some  villages  they  fall  as 
low  as  70  or  80  marks.  He  remarks,  speaking  of  Saxony,  that  raral 
proprietors,  contractors,  and  employers,  seeing  prices  persistently 
&lling^  Eeek  to  lower  wages.  It  ia  certainly  wondorfiil  what  human 
beiogs  can  live  upon ;  but  decline,  physical,  mental,  and  moral,  never- 
theless takes  place. 

The  process  may  be  seen  at  work  in  the  Prussian  rnral  labourer. 
There  may  have  been  some  elevation  of  the  original  money  wage, 
some  improvement  in  the  older  cottages,  and  better  treatment  than 
formerly,  but  the  balance  is  on  the  side  of  the  losses.  The  greater 
part  of  the  acre  once  allowed  the  Prussian  labourer  has  been  with- 
drawn ;  foddering  cattle  is  no  longer  permitted  ;  cow-keeping  ia 
forbidden,  and  dear  milk  sapplied  imtead.  If  the  labourer  is  dis- 
contented, he  can  leave.  He  gets  work,  perhaps,  on  another  estate  ; 
but,  once  uprooted,  he  begins  to  wander,  and,  as  he  gets  old  and  lesa 
capable,  his  chances  decrease,  and  he  is  plainly  told  that  he  has 
nothing  to  expect  but  what  parochial  charity  may  afford.* 

Thus  the  change  which  at  first  seemed  to  promise  some  improve- 
ment in  the  lot  of  the  little  landholder  proved  a  mere  will-o'-the-wisp, 
and  from  eojoying  a  fixity  of  tenure,  sanctioned  by  at  least  long 
custom,  he  was  turned  into  a  landless  wage-labourer.  And  that  he 
should  be  so  and  always  continue  to  be  so  has  again  recently  been 
made  clear*  In  1800  a  law  was  passed  to  enable  working  men  to 
start  on  the  land  or  establish  little  businesses,  but  in  the  course  of  the 
next  year  the  operation  of  the  law,  as  regarded  the  taking  of  land  at 
a  rent,  was  confined  to  great  or  iniddle-sized  undertakings,  the 
Finance  Minister  expressly  declaring  that,  for  the  beneficial  operation 
of  the  law,  the  day-labourer  must  be  excluded  from  the  opportunities 
it  gave.  What  occurred  in  1807  and  181(3  was  repeated  in  1890  and 
1891. 

To  what  kind  of  life  this  despairful  condition  has  shut  up  the 
German  labourer  two  volumes  published  in  1805  on  the  '^  Sex  Morality 
of  the  Evangelical  Bural  People  in  the  German  Empire  "  bear  painful 

*  Tq  Oermanj  the  poor  of  each  purbh  are  relieved  by  th«  paritth  cbtirGh  coancU  or 
t>y  tlie  p<»or  relief  officers. 
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witness/  This  work — edited  by  Pastor  C.  Wagner,  of  Pritzerbe,  io 
the  Mark  of  Brandenburg ;  Pastor  H,  Wittenberg,  of  Liegnitz,  pastor 
in  charge  of  the  Silesian  provincial  ABSociation  of  the  Inner  Misaion; 
and  Pastor  Dr.  HUckstadt,  of  Poseritz,  near  Rngen — arose  oot  of  a 
paper  read  by  Pastor  Wagner  at  the  sixth  annual  conference  of  the 
German  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Morality,  held  at  Oolmar  IQ 
September  1894.  In  consequence  of  the  information  he  then  bronght 
before  the  association,  it  was  determined  to  extend  the  ioqairy  to 
every  parish  in  Germany,  and  the  three  pastors  named  were  requested 
to  undertake  the  work.  They  agreed  upon  a  series  of  questions,  of 
which  they  sent  out  14,000  copies.  The  two  volames  in  question  are 
founded  on  the  replies  received. 

Before  1807  laodk^as  labourers  were  hardly  a  recognisable  element 
on  great  estates  in  Prussia,  but  by  1863  they  numbered  2,000,000^ 
and  the  vast  proportion  were  to  be  found  on  the  great  estates  east  of 
the  Elbe*  They  may,  in  fact,  be  described  as  the  cre-ation  of  th© 
estate^ownerfl,  who  farm  their  own  lands  and  are  the  great  employers 
of  labour.  The  peasants,  except  those  who  own  much  land,  rarely 
employ  any  bat  unmarried  men  and  women,  who  live  with  them  od 
the  farm  and  take  their  meals  at  the  honsehold  table*  The  castle  or 
mansion  in  which  the  landowner  lives  is  called  the  "court," and  over- 
looks a  farmyard  surrounded  by  barns  and  stables.  As  quite  a  staff 
of  officials  live  at  the  ccurt,  a  large  number  of  servants  are  required. 
Great  e&tates  employ  as  many  as  twenty- eight  to  thirty  families,  and 
from  thirty* six  to  sixty  young  people  of  both  sexes  as  at  the  court,  Th^ 
village  girls  find  places  there  as  chambermaids,  kitcheumaids,  dairy- 
maids, &c.,  the  young  men  as  coachmen,  grooms,  carters,  stable-boys, 
&c.  The  village  street  begins  at  the  entrance  to  the  court  farmyard, 
and  on  either  side  of  the  way  is  a  line  of  gable-roofed  cottages,  made 
of  a  framework  of  wood  filled  in  with  mud  and  cobbles  and  thatched, 
the  walls  being  thick  and  whitewashed  within  and  without.  Work 
is  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  witb  time  for  a  midday  meal. 

The  mother  being  often  required  to  work  on  the  farm,  the  faouee-- 
bold  suffers,  and  were  it  not  that  the  schoolmaster  steps  in  and  claims 
the  children  from  their  sixth  to  their  fourteenth  year,  they  would 
probably  be  hurried  off  every  morning  in  gangs  to  the  fields.  Tho 
landowner,  however,  is  allowed  to  utilise  their  services  for  a  month  in 
the  autumn,  and  they  get  a  week's  holiday  at  each  of  the  three  great 
festivals.  Rural  children  in  Oermauy  have  thus  a  fair  opportunity  of 
being  well  grounded  in  elementary  knowledge.  Whether  they  are 
able  to  take  advantage  of  their  opportunities  is  another  thing. 

Singing  appears  to  play  an  important  part  in  rural  schools,  and  tbe 
church  singing  seems  mainly  sustained  by  the  children.     This  and 

*  "  Die  pregchlecbtlioh  sittlicben  VerhaltniF«e  der  Evaugelischea  LandbdwoliAer  Im 
D«uUchen  Reiche/'    2  Biinde*     Leipzig.     WJh. 
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16  Iov6  of  the  jonng  villagers  for  dancing  SDggeat  that  in  childhood 
and  yonth  these  dnll|  shy,  heavy-looking  labourers  bad  more  than  the 
nsnal  gaiety  of  heart.  At  twelve  years  of  age  the  pastor  takea  the 
child  in  hand,  and  during  the  neatt  tvro  years  teaches  it  the  greater 
Catechism  and  instructs  it  in  German  Protestant  religion  and  the 
duties  and  morals  that  religion  requires.  Unless  a  child  is  able  to 
make  a  fair  show  of  knowledge  in  these  matters  it  is  refused  confirm- 
ation and  sent  back  to  school,  a  disgrace  it  has  the  greatest  reason 
to  avoid,  and  which  rarely  therefore  happens.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Parish  Chnrch  Council,  as  well  as  of  the  pastor,  to  watch  over  the 
religious  education  of  the  young,  aod  to  bring  defects  in  their  moral 
conduct  to  the  notice  of  the  Echool  authorities.  Otherwise  the  farm 
lads,  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age,  grow  op  without  any 
farther  education  or  guidance. 

Buch  is  the  outward  aspect  of  things  in  a  village  on  one  of  the 
large  estates ;  the  reports  in  the  volume  just  referred  to  take  ua  a 
little  deeper,  and  enable  us  to  see  more  really  the  stuff  life  is  made  of, 
and  the  moral  anarchy  that  troubles  it  here  aa  everywhere. 

To  the  cottages,  which  are  given  by  the  landowuers  as  part  of  the 
wages  of  the  labourers^  and  which  at  best  consist  only  of  two  rooma, 
with  either  a  stable  or  a  little  kitchen,  and  Bometimes  only  of  one 
room,  the  editors  of  these  reports  on  rural  morality  largely  attribute 
the  social  evils  they  relate.  These  cottages  are  frequently  so  wretched^ 
so  insanitary^  and  in  such  bad  repair  that  the  inhabitants  lose  all  care^ 
for  order  and  cleanliness.  The  little  furniture  they  have  is  dirty  and 
broken,  the  beds  are  in  a  miserable  condition ;  sometimes  they  possesa 
only  one,  and  in  it,  not  unfrequently,  three  generations  have  to  sleep. 
The  mortality  of  children  in  the  rural  parts  of  the  Prussian  provinces 
13  nearly  double  that  in  the  Ehinelanda  and  Westphalia,  and  these 
wretched  dwellings  are  to  a  great  degree  answerable  for  it.  But 
nothing  will  be  done,  because  debt  and  new  machines,  together  with 
the  ease  with  which  additional  labour  can  be  obtained  from  Poland^ 
Russia,  and  Galicia,  render  landlords  indifferent  as  to  whether  the 
labourer  st^ys  or  goes. 

And  thus  the  labourer  loses  all  sense  of  a  home.  One  year  he  lives 
in  a  cottage  on  one  farm,  next  year  he  occupies  another  some  miles 
distant^  and  so  he  moves  from  place  to  place  as  if  the  curse  of  Cainr 
were  upon  hira.  His  five  children  are  sprinkled  at  five  different  fonte 
and  confirmed  at  five  different  altars,  and  each  of  them  duriug  the 
seven  years  of  their  school  life  attends  seven  different  schools.  Father, 
mother,  children  die  and  are  buried  in  different  graves.  It  seema 
superfluous  to  bewail  this  impossibility  of  cultivating  the  idea  of  a 
home  when  rural  homes  are  in  themselves  sources  of  physical  death 
and  moral  ruin. 

Children  who  have  all,  more  or  less,  been  bred  under  such  in&nencea 
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mingle  togetbery  going  to  and  from  aobool  often  long  diBtances ;  and 
the  edncation  of  the  cottages,  together  with  that  resulting  from  these 
daily  journeys,  often  undoes  any  good  the  children  get  at  schooL  The 
children  on  leaving  school  at  once  become  saleable  labour ;  but,  soon 
taught  by  the  commercial  ideas  under  which  they  work  that  they  each 
individually  have  certain  capacities  possessing  a  market  valae,  they 
consider  their  Confirmation  as  giving  them  a  right  to  assert  their  inde- 
pendence, and  from  that  time  they  only  give  a  portion  of  their  wages 
to  their  parents  in  exchange  for  food,  lodging,  and  working-dothes, 
keeping  all  the  rest  for  spending  on  pleasure  and  dress,  the  girls 
acting  in  the  same  way,  and  even  refusing  any  help  in  housework 
beyond  attending  to  their  own  meals. 

Boys  and  girls  sent  on  to  a  farm  and  used  to  look  after  cattle, 
sheep,  or  swine  are  put  through  a  development  of  their  education 
which  is  not  only  morally  destructive  but  often  arrestive  of  their 
mental  and  physical  growth.  The  loneliness  in  which  they  pass  the 
day  is  in  itself  a  condition  of  temptation,  and  if  they  return  at  night 
"to  the  farm,  it  is  frequently  to  sleep  among  scenes  calculated  to  com- 
plete their  ruin,  for  the  young  farm  servants  are,  with  respect  to 
tiex-morality,  described  as  dissolute.  The  women's  rooms  are  sur- 
nrounded  in  the  evening  and  often  invaded  at  night.  Not  only  do  the 
female  servants  on  the  farm  accept  this  as  the  natural  course  of 
tilings,  but  the  same  may  bo  said,  with  rare  exceptions,  of  village 
girls  in  general.  The  reports  use  the  strongest  and  most  graphic 
language  in  describing  the  licentiousuess  which  prevails  among  the 
young.  It  is,  according  to  these  volumes,  universal  and  equally 
marked  iu  both  sexes ;  such  exceptions  as  there  undoubtedly  are  seem 
confined  to  a  few  districts,  and,  apart  from  those  districts^  to  a  certain 
select  few.  The  young  women  are  often  themselves  the  seducers, 
prompted  thereto  by  their  own  mothers,  for,  according  to  the  rural 
code  of  morality^  as  soon  as  such  relations  have  results  legal  marriage 
onorht  to  follow.     And  this  generally  occurs. 

The  statistics  of  illegitimate  births  and  of  the  marriages  at  church 
in  which  such  relations  have  previously  existed  afford  some  criterion, 
though  far  from  complete,  of  the  degree  to  which  this  condition  of 
things  prevails.  In  East  and  West  Prussia  the  illegitimate  births 
amount  to  8  per  cent,  of  all  births ;  such  marriages  to  38*94  percent, 
of  all  marriages.  Comparison  with  other  Prussian  provinces,  together 
with  that  of  the  contiguous  Grand  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  shows  this 
state  of  things  to  be  more  or  less  general.  In  Mecklenburg  the  ille- 
gitimate births  are  13*80  per  cent. ;  such  marriages,  46  per  cent.  In 
Pomerania  illegitimate  births  are  11*41  per  cent.;  such  marriages, 
45*80  per  cent.  In  Silesia  the  illegitimate  births  are  8*80  per  cent. ; 
such  marriages,  37*50  per  cent.  These  are  averages,  and  give  little  idea 
of  some  parts  of  the  provinces  mentioned  as  compared  with  other  parts 
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of  the  same,  while  in  the  districts  of  Straleund  (Pamerania),  Koaigs- 
berg  (East  Prussia),  Liegnitz  (Silesia),  and  Magdeburg  (Saxony)  they 
average  61  per  cent 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves.  It  certainly  looks  as  if  there 
must  be  a  vast  amount  of  moral  disorder  prevailing  wbere  such 
marriages  average,  in  the  three  provinces  of  East  and  West  Prussia, 
Pomerania,  and  Silesia,  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  all  marriages.  In 
PoseD,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  Lithuanian  element  in  the  population, 
the  average  sinks  to  25  per  cent. 

This  last  fact  sbowa  that  the  peculiar  immorality  indicated  by  dtese 
statistics  is  to  some  extent  a  matter  of  race.  The  Lithuanians  are  so 
free  from  it  that  it  is  said  they  ha^e  no  word  in  their  language  to 
express  adultery,  but  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  drcumlocution, 
while  as  far  back  as  the  Middle  Ages  the  German  race  was  remarkable 
for  its  proneness  to  the  sins  of  the  flesh. 

In  what  light  do  the  people  themselves  regard  the  state  of  thingB 
indicated  ?  How  far  is  it  a  deflection  from  their  own  standard  of 
morality  ?  The  general  testimony  is  that  it  incurs  little  or  no  blarae, 
especially  in  cases  where  such  relations  only  begin  after  betrothal^  or 
where  marriage  is  intended.  A  report  from  Hoya  Diepho!z  says  that 
'*  according  to  old  Sixon  custom  such  relations  after  betrothal  are  not 
regarded  as  immoral."  It  wjold  in  itself  appear  to  be  considered  a 
way  of  betrothal,  not  only  among  the  labourers,  but  to  some  extent 
also  among  the  peasants. 

If  this  be  so  it  somewhat  modifies  the  nature  of  German  rural 
immorality.  However,  the  cruel  circumstances  under  which  the  people 
exist,  and  the  condemnation  of  their  standard  of  morality  by  the  eccle- 
siastical and  dominant  one,  render  the  old  Saxon  custom  a  sanction  to 
licentiousness  and  a  means  of  the  moral  rain  of  the  people.  The 
reports  relate  facts  which  show  how  thoroughly  the  admission  of  two 
opposing  standards  of  morality  has  destroyed  the  very  idea  of  there 
being  any  moral  etandard  at  all,  until  at  last  the  moral  tyranny  exer- 
aised  among  the  young  is  frightful  Dr.  Hiickstadt,  in  his  report 
from  Magdeburg  district,  says :  '*  The  elder  lads  and  girls  often 
directly  force  the  younger  ones  into  immorality."  Girls  who  will  not 
do  as  others  are  boycotted  and  at  dances  get  no  partners ;  in  fact, 
they  stand  little  chance  of  being  married. 

Bad  as  all  this  is,  it  is  something  quite  different  from  the  corrap- 
tion  in  towns.  This  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  the  marriage  bond 
is  as  a  role  everywhere  faithfully  observed  among  the  German  rural 
people,  the  women  hardly  ever  failing  in  it  and  the  men  rarely ;  and 
stiU  more  from  the  fact  that  the  labourers  have  even  larger  families 
than  the  peasants,  whose  conduct  is  some  degrees  less  disorderly. 

At  the  same  time,  a  worse  preparation  for  descending  to  the  lowest 
levels  of  town  vice  can  hardly  be  imagined.    Thousands  of  these  rural 
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yonths  go  up  to  the  high  school  of  immorality — ^the  Army — ^bringing 
back  with  them  its  barrack  vices  and  reckless  indifference  to  human 
suffering.  The  rural  girls  who  go  into  the  towns,  aooording  to  the 
reports^  either  return  with  illegitimate  children  or  sink  into  stiD 
lower  depths  of  vice,  and  their  descent  in  the  paths  of  shame  and  of 
▼ice  is  conspicQOusIy  attributable  to  soldiers. 

German  rural  girls  largely  supply,  it  would  appear,  the  world's 
marts  of  prostitution.  Wilhelm  Joest,  a  German  traveller  and  writer 
on  ethnology,  says : 

"  People  fume  about  the  slave  trade,  but  in  no  land  is  there  such  a  trade 
in  white  slaves,  nowhere  such  an  amount  of  human  live  stock  exported,  as 
from  our  moral  Germany.  South  America  takes  the  largest  supply;  in 
North  America  the  competition  in  New  York  leads  to  the  cargoes  being 
dispersed  along  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans  and  Texas,  and  westward  to 
California.  Mexico  and  the  West  Indian  Islands  are  supplied  from  New 
Orleans.  Under  the  name  of  Bohemians  German  girls  are  exported  over 
the  Alps  into  Italy,  and  from  thence  to  Alexandria,  Suez,  Bombay,  Calcutta^ 
Singapore,  as  far  as  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai." 

That  these  girls  come  sometimes  direct  from  the  rural  districts,  as  well 
as  drift  into  the  fatal  current  after  a  residence  in  the  towns,  is  not 
merely  a  probable  surmise,  for  we  are  told  that 

'  Russia  is  supplied  from  East  Prussia,  Pomerania,  and  Poland.  At  Biga 
the  dealers  from  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  make  their  selections  and  send 
those  chosen  in  large  numbers  to  Nischnij -Novgorod  and  over  the  Ural  to 
Irbit  and  Erestofsky,  and  even  into  the  interior  of  Siberia.  This  business 
is  fully  organised  and  carried  on  by  means  of  agents  and  commercial  men.'^ 

Allow  that  there  mast  be  many  exceptions  to  the  great  indictment 
so  many  Latheran  pastors  unite  in  bringing  against  rural  moraUfy, 
allow  that  they  have  so  focussed  the  evil  as  to  make  it  seem  over- 
whelming— allow  this  and  every  other  rebate  or  attenuating  circum- 
stance it  may  be  possible  to  imagine— there  still  remains  a  dark 
picture  of  widespread  demoralisation.  Who  is  to  blame?  The 
people  themselves,  the  employers,  landowners  or  peasants,  the  Chnrcb 
or  the  State  ? 

Of  course  the  people  are  themselves  to  blame.  But  what  has  been 
their  history  ?  For  hundreds  of  years  they  were  toiling  upwards,  then 
they  began  to  find  the  ground  undermined  beneath  their  feet.  They 
8*irpggled  to  maintain  their  position,  were  conquered,  driven  down,  and 
forthwith  began  to  degenerate.  At  last  a  certain  number  were  selected 
and  made  into  a  superior  class ;  the  rest  thought  their  turn  would 
come,  bat,  so  far  from  that  being  the  case,  the  few  fragments  of  land 
they  held  were  wrenched  from  them,  and  they  were  compelled  to  become 
day-labourers.  And  thus  a  vast  class  in  rural  Germany  was  not  only  left 
aside  by  the  tide  of  progress,  bat  really  forced  into  a  new  and  more 
bitter  kind  of  servitude  than  before.  ^'  The  agricultural  labourer/'  says 
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Faator  Wittenberg, ''  is  almost  as  much  a  slave  as  the  old  serf  was.  He 
must  work  from  morning  to  night ;  if  be  does  not»  be  mast  go,  and  be 
driviaa  from  the  soil/*  The  serf  was  bound  to  the  soil,  but  the  soil 
was  bound  to  keep  him  to  the  end.  To-day  the  labourer  is  free,  and 
the  chief  result  is  that  he  must  work  like  a  mill-horse  or  starve.  He 
and  the  land  are  divorced,  and  he  has  become  a  wandering  wage-slave. 
With  no  permanent  dwelling-place,  lodged  in  wretched  little  cottages 
where  there  is  no  living  decently,  each  recurring  generation  gives 
itself  up  to  sensual  enjoyment.  In  the  last  twenty  years  there  has^ 
Bays  the  summary  of  the  reports  from  the  province  of  Saxony,  been 
no  marked  alteration — indeed,  it  has  been  the  same  through  the  cen- 
tury and  is  an  old  evil,  A  Berlin  pastor,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  told 
the  Evangelical  Alliance  that  in  Eastern  Germaoy  **  debauchery  is 
spread  over  the  country  among  high  and  low,  adults  and  children,  in 
towns  and  villages.''  Eleven  years  earlier  the  East  German  labonrer 
tried  to  emphasise  his  misery  and  discontent  by  nightly  making  the 
sky  lurid  with  the  flames  of  castles  he  had  set  on  fire,  but  it  failed,  as 
BQch  passionate  action  always  does,  and  he  has  fallen  now  into  a  mood 
worse  than  discontent — the  mood  of  hopeless  resignation » 

Of  this  hopeless  resignation  the  following  extract,  culled  from  the 
**  Rambles  of  a  Student/'  an  American,  in  rural  Prussia  in  1871,  gives 
a  graphic  picture.  Wandering  in  the  piovince  of  Saxony,  he  thus 
describes  the  appearance  of  a  number  of  labourers  at  work  : 

**  You  see  far  out  in  the  magnificent  Jong  sea-rolls  of  brown  loam,  gangs 
of  labouroiis,  Eeventy  or  eighty  in  a  tow,  men  and  women  together,  dressed 
in  blue  Saxon  linen,  boeing  in  the  beet  i*ows,  which  reach  away  untii  they 
disappear  under  the  blue  horizon.  It  is  the  j^me  sad,  hopeless,  trip-hammer 
stroke  which  one  might  have  seen  some  twenty  years  ago  in  oxir  own  sunny 
Carolinas.  To  complete  the  delusion  (for  it  is  so  dlsitant  you  cannot 
distinguish  compleidons)  there  is  the  identical  overseer  (how  murh  be  looka 
like  Legree !)  moving  slowly  to  and  fi*o  along  the  line,  bemting  the  careless^ 
now  stooping  down  to  crook  his  finger  under  a  sorrel,  now  replanting  some 
precious  beet- plant  chopped  up  by  the  clumsy  hoers. 

''  What  volumes  of  unwritten  despair,  of  heart-crushing,  hopeless  poverty 
there  are  in  these  languid  motions,  in  that  fre(|uent  stopping  on  the  most 
frivolous  pretences  to  gape  and  gaze  about,  in  that  drowsy  uplifting  of  the 
heavy  Uackt  to  let  it  descend  of  its  own  mere  weight  \  Yet  it  is  not  that 
there  is,  except  in  winter  and  in  unusual  cases,  such  an  amount  of  excessive 
pbybical  suffering,  but  the  circumstance  which  is  lamentable  is  the 
intellectual  vacuousness,  the  stupidity,  the  lubricity,  and  the  utter  crushing 
out  of  noble  ambitions  wrought  by  this  never-ending  drudgery  for  another. 
It  degrades  human  nature  to  be  always  a  hireling.  As  the  sun  nears  the 
horizon  and  procttl  rillarum  cidmtna  fumant  with  supper-getting,  how 
many  a  wistful  glance  is  turned  towards  it !  Yet  when  the  village  bell 
rings,  fortliwith  they  throw  up  their  heels,  leap  and  jump  and  stand  on  their 
head^,  and  butt  one  another  like  bellicoee  rams,  showing  that  they  lack  much 
of  exhatisiion. 

*'  The  peasants  who  flocked  into  the  village  inns  to  fuddle  themselves  with 
beer  were  more  glib  and  oily  of  speech  than  the  soiir-blooded  boors  about 
Wittenberg,  and  far  more  lascivious  and  without  their  sterling  honesty, 
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The  uochastity  of  th©  South  Germatia  is  partly  neocunted*  for  by  their 
climate,  but  here  the  saiBe  temperatute  prevails  as  at  Wittenberg.  The 
Germaug  Beem  to  eufter  in  their  moral  nature  under  a  purely  bireliog 
system   more  than   any   other    people  in   Christendom,      They   aro  .  •  . 

tirutalised  by  peonage/' 

And  it  has  been  to  re3ooe  them  to  this  coDdition  that  the  great 
l&ndowBers  hay©  ever  worked,  And  once  In  this  etat©,  they  have 
girtn  themselves  littl©  concern  &b  to  th©  laboorer's  weal  er  wo©-  To 
the  employers  he  ia  a  niachin©  into  which  a  certain  amocnt  of  fuel 
must  b©  put  to  keep  it  going.  And  yet  tliey  complain  of  the  laboarer'g 
mdolenc©,  and  eometimeB  of  hii  hard  drinkiog,  and  often  of  his 
breaking  bis  contract,  all  direct  resnlts  of  their  own  indifft^reQce  to  the 
labonrer's  moral  and  physical  well-being. 

It  is  on  th©  great  estates  that  immorality  reaches  its  worst  phase 
Here  the  people  are  drawn  together  as  in  a  factory^  and  the  reeulta 
are  as  disafitrous.  Stewards,  farmerFj  inigpectora  really  rale — ^th©  latter 
a  class  frequently  complained  of  in  the  reports  aa,  at  timeg,  nsing. 
their  position  for  immoral  ends.  In  a  former  article  I  have  given  an 
e^Etract  from  a  letter  describing  th©  immorality  prevailing  on  great 
estates,  which  seems  mainly  to  refer  to  Mecklenburg,  Statbtii3  tell 
a  similar  tale  of  th©  Stralstind  district,  Tomerania,  another  region  of 
great  estates,  a  landless  proletariat,  and  hordes  of  domestic  E©rvant*. 
In  this  district  estates  of  250  acres  and  more  occupy  70  1  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  area  of  the  eoil.  One  great  nobleman  owns  no  fewer  than 
aixty  estates,  Th©  averag©  of  illegitimate  births  in  Stralsund  district 
is  13  per  cent*  of  all  births;  the  offidal  report  ia  14 '39  per  cent,  ; 
and,  out  of  100  marriages,  53*6  are  of  parties  who  have  already  lived 
as  married.  The  anhappiness  prevailing  in  this  large  estate  district 
is  further  illustrated  by  th©  fact  that  emigration  from  it  has  been 
greater  than  anywhere,  reaching  to  on©  out  of  ©very  eighteen  of  its 
inhabitants. 

All  Eastern  Germany  is  notoriously  churchly.  Farther  Pomeraiiia 
is  pre-eminent  for  its  religiousnoes.  However,  says  Pastor  H.  Grasshof, 
referring  to  the  reports  from  Hanover,  *'  Churchliness  has  in  itself, 
speaking  generally,  very  littl©  influence,  or  non©  at  al),  on  morality. 
Many  of  th©  most  churchly  districts  of  Hanover  stand  no  higher  morally 
than  those  where  there  is  hardly  any  kind  of  churchliness."  It  is 
from  Hanover  that  th©  statement  comes,  '^  Illicit  connections  between 
th©  young  farm  servants  are  the  order  of  th©  day " ;  and  another 
report  comes  from  a  parish  where  in  74  per  cent,  of  all  marriages  the 
parties  already  lived  as  married.  Attendance  at  church  in  the  rural 
districts  of  th©  province  of  Saxony  reaches  20-30  per  cent.,  while  the 
communicants  number  from  15-30  per  cent.,  and,  side  by  side  with 
this  churchliness,  unchastity  everywhere  prevails,  and  in  some  parts  is 
not  considered  a  sin,  but  a  natural  necessity. 
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Exoeptiag  Farther  Pomerania  and  the  diaspora  in  Posen,  there  is 
nowhere  a  greater  zeal  for  charch  attendance  and  chorch  ordinances 
than  in  Silesia ;  in  not  a  hw  pariBhes  the  comraanicanta  nomber 
25  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the 
Oppeln  district,  which,  though  indnstrial,  is  singnlarly  superior  on  this 
pointy  the  rest  of  Silesia  is  morally  as  bad  as  any  part  of  Germany. 
The  yonng  are  so  far  gone  as  to  beliove  that  they  have  a  right^to 
immoral  relations.  Pastor  Wagner,  in  the  Schliiasivort  with  which  he 
closes  these  two  volnmes  of  reports,  says : 

"There  are  very  few  parishes  in  Germany  where  the  iofluence  of  decided 
moral  riews  and  of  chaste  living  is  felt.  We  are  saddened  by  the  awful 
pictures  of  the  disorderly  conduct  of  rural  youth.  These  inquines  show, 
moreover,  that  neither  a  greater  nor  less  degree  of  so-called  *■  churchism/  or 
religiousne^,  manifested  in  regular  attendance  at  public  worship  and  the 
Comm union,  has  any  definite  e fleet  on  the  prevailing  moral  conditions • 
Not  nnfrequently  churchism  is  found  coupled  with  all  kinds  of  depravity,   » 

**  How  is  it,"  he  asks,  "  country  people  go  in  troops  to  church,  liHten  to 
the  preaching  of  God's  Word,  join  with  regularity  in  Confession  and  Com- 
munion, if  to  them  it  is  all  ceremony  and  formalism,  by  means  of  which  no 
serious  effort  after  holy  living,  no  power  of  self-restraint  in  thought,  act, 
and  deed,  grows  up  ?  " 

And  he  farther  asks : 

*^  How  is  it  church-goers  sacrifice  thousands  of  mai^ks  on  missions  to  the 
heathen,  and  yet,  after  listening  for  a  thousand  years  to  the  preacliing  of 
the  Gospel  in  their  own  land,  remain  themselves  uncleansed  ? '' 

From  varions  parts  of  Germany  come  in  melancholy  monotone 
answers  to  the  questions  sent  out,  revealing  a  hopelessness  as  profound 
in  the  clergy  as  exists  in  the  people.  *^  Gospel  preaching,**  some  say, 
**  helps  nothing  '*;  *'  tract  distribution — only  does  harm  ";  **  organising 
societies — naelees  '*;  raising  the  age  of  confirmation — imposfiible." 
Others  say :  **  God's  Word  alone  and  leaving  the  work  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  can  effect  the  desired  result,'*  *'  There  is  no  help,"  others 
exclaim,  "  in  medicines  and  plaisters,  no  help  bat  in  preaching  the 
Word  of  God  *  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  in  power/  "  But 
this  does  not  satisfy  the  editors  of  the  reports,  who  ask ;  '*  Can  w^ 
open  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  receive  the  Word?  How  can 
we  bring  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  Word  of  God  into  the  lives 
and  actions  of  the  people?"  To  which  the  rejoinder  comes:  "By 
converting  men  individually."  But,  urge  the  editors,  **  Convemoa 
itself  is  a  miracle ;  all  we  can  do  is  to  pray  for  it  and  prepare  the 
way.** 

And  •*  to  prepare  the  way  *' — ^this  is  the  task  they  set  themselves. 
And  the  first  thing  they  urge  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  & 
Pomeranian  pastor :  **  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  all  remedies 
will  prove  quackery  if,  first  of  all,  th^  social  position  of  iJic  workimj- 
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man  is  not  chingcd"  And  by  thU  they  not  only  mean  that  the 
Ubonrars  mnat  have  better  cotfcagea  and  more  land|  hot  that  as  a  body 
they  must  be  so  organised  that  they  will  be  able  to  atand  by  each 
other  and  resisfc  all  oppression.  This,  it  is  urged,  will  give  them  self* 
reapect  and  a  keener  aenae  of  personal  honour  and  dignity.  Stati^ticg, 
they  show^  prove  that  sex  morality  is  considerably  higher  among  the 
peasant  class  than  among  the  working  class.  In  Pomerania  and 
Mecklenburg  illegitimate  birtha  among  the  latter  are  fifteen  times  as 
nQmerons  as  among  the  former,  in  Schleswig-Holfltein  sisteeo  times, 
and  in  West  Praaaia  fifty-seven  times.  It  is  argned  from  this  that 
a  higher  atatns  and  a  recognised  position  give  the  women  of  a  class 
more  self-respect,  and  render  ihem  more  tenaciona  of  their  honoar. 
If  the  pastors  who  have  conducted  this  inqniry  tend  to  Christian 
Socialism,  as  seems  probable^  they  would  not  only  snpport  the  cry, 
**  The  Land  for  the  People  !  '*  bat  they  would  demand  a  vast  increase 
of  pedant  proprietorship  and  co-operati?e  farming.  Above  all,  they 
wonld  snppress  the  money-lender,  withont  which  their  little  peafianta 
won  Id  soon  be  as  flies  in  the  web  of  a  spider ;  they  look,  therefore,  to 
the  State  to  become  the  capitalist^  and  to  found  banks  which  wo  old 
help  these  small  proprietors  to  start.  From  the  Church  they  ask  for 
more  teaching  concerning  the  life  of  Jesns,  rather  than  so  mnch 
doctrine  abont  Him^  and  Btricter  carrying  out  of  certain  Chnrdi 
methods  of  showing  honour  or  reproach  to  those  who  eotne  to  eeek  her 
blessing  on  their  wedlock ;  but  what  they  seem  to  urge  moat  of  all  is 
the  raising  of  the  age  of  Confirmation,  with  a  view  to  lengthening  the 
period  of  religious  education, 

Mni^t  ol  these  proposals  seem  excellent  and  are  much  required,  but 
considering  that  the  long  continuance  of  the  evil  has  made  it  in- 
veterate, that  it  is  widespread^  almost  universal,  and  quite  irrestrain- 
^ble — that,  moreover,  it  has  in  all  probability  its  root  in  an  ancient 
code  of  morals — these  propositions  do  not  appear  adequate. 

Raising  the  social  status  of  the  labourer  in  order  to  make  him 
amenable  to  the  influence  of  respectability  will  only  remove  the 
outward  scandal  and  increase  the  volume  of  a  worse  form  of  vice. 
For  although  statistics  show  the  peasant  class  to  be  less  openly 
indifierent  to  their  reputation  in  the  world  at  large,  there  are  other 
facts  which  mako  it  manifest  that  the  evil  is  only  in  consequence 
more  hidden,  and  that  a  deeper  and  more  soul-destroying  immorality 
prevails. 

The  volumes  so  often  quoted  declare  that,  with  reference  to  the 
question  to  which  they  relate,  the  Church  possesses  the  mightiest 
moral  potentiality.  No  doubt  there  are  powers  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  which  a  Church  believing  in  that  kingdom  aud  living  accord- 
iogtoits  moral  law  might  exercise.  But  these  powers  fail  in  a  Church 
which  is   double-minded  and   has  two   standards  of  morality.       To 
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moraliBe  the  world  a  ( 'hurcb  must  begiii  by  being  moral  itself.  But 
how  can  the  EFangelical  Church  be  moral  when  her  claim  to  be  a 
Church  of  Christ  obb"ges  her  to  teach  the  moral  law  as  set  forth  in  the 
Gospels,  while  her  position  as  a  department  of  the  Prassian  State 
requires  her  to  teach  and  uphold  the  oflBcial  and  national  standard  of 
morality  ? 

The  confusion  of  thought  this  double-mindedness  produces  may  be 
seen  in  the  writings  of  P^vangelical  clergymen  against  Social  Demo- 
cracy, in  which  they  identify  with  Christianity  a  social  and  political 
order  of  things  which  may  or  may  not  be  good  and  nsefal  for  Germany 
at  the  present  time,  but  which  might  more  truly  be  identified  with 
pagauiam.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  foundations  of  the  German 
Empire  and  the  nature  of  imperial  power  are  much  rather  to  be  found 
in  pagan  Rome  than  in  Christ's  conception  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth  ? 

The  immorality  of  the  Pruseian  rural  labourer,  gross  as  it  is,  would 
be  only  skin  deep  had  he  not  seared  his  conscience  by  admittiDg  two 
opposing  moralities — the  morality  of  the  Church  and  German  society 
side  by  side  with  his  own  traditional  class  morality.  Is  not  this  the 
lie  that  eateth  in,  an  inward  immorality,  far  more  destructive  of  the 
soul  than  the  sensuality  iu  which  he  is  sunk  ? 

But  this  deeper  immorality  is  just  that  of  which  the  Evangelical 
Church  is  herself  guilty.  The  morality  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
a  romantic  ideal  which  pleases  her  imagination,  but  the  practical 
morality  which  she  really  maintains  is  that  embodied  in  the  law  of  the 
land  and  the  practice  of  so-called  civilised  society.  She  looks,  there- 
fore, to  the  State  and  its  officials  to  do  ail  the  rough  work,  she  being 
always  behind  them  with  a  sanction  and  a  blessing^  Fifty  years  ago 
Pastor  Kuntze  told  the  Evangelical  Alliance  that  there  was  no  disci- 
pline in  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Eastern  Prussia  except  police 
punishment.  **  When  in  trouble  the  orthodox  clergymen  say,  '  The 
police  ought  to  interfere.  The  State  must  help  us '  '* — a  way  of 
thinking  very  natural  to  a  Chnrch  which  is  itself  a  department  of  the 
State.  And  recently  a  peasant,  a  former  estate  inspector,  having 
related  to  Pastor  Wagner  the  proceedings  that  nightly  went  on  in 
farmhouses,  concluded  by  sajing :  **  Believe  me,  with  us  there  is  no 
help  but  in  the  police*  What  authority  does  not  maintain  will  not  be 
done/' 

To  this  what  can  a  pastor  say  ?  The  policeman  is  his  brother 
ofiBcial,  and  he  himself  represents  both  the  law  and  the  Gospel  The 
Evangelical  Church  is  Prussian  ChriBtianity  organised  by  the  State 
and  made  part  of  its  established  social  sj&tem^  and  h^  in  fact,  eo  com- 
pletely identified  with  it  as  to  become  responsible  for  everything,  good 
or  bad,  that  may  be  done  by  the  German  State  and  German  society. 
In  intimate  solidarity  with  the  whole  apparatus  of  law  and  punish- 
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meiit,  with  the  army  and  the  Kaiser,  how  can  it  rightly  represent  an 
entirely  opposite  order  of  things — the  kingdom  of  heaven  ? 

The  Nemesis  has  already  began*  The  Evangelical  Chnrch  is  as  « 
man  in  a  dream  who  sees  something  horrible  approaching  and  is  spell- 
bound. Social  Democracy  is  the  peril  it  fears— the  avalanche  that  is 
falling  on  the  Charch.  It  pictures  it  as  a  preacher  of  the  night — the 
night  of  atheistic  materialism.  Yet  this  preacher,  it  is  admitted j 
a  message  for  the  Evangelical  Church, 

"  Which/*  this  preacher  might  say,  **i8  most  likely  to  moralise  a 
people  so  lost  to  self-respect  as  the  East  German  raral  labourers — a 
great  national  movement  which  teaches  that  the  commanity  shonid 
care  for  all  its  members,  and  that  all  its  members  shoo  Id  care  for  the 
commnnity — that  the  towns  are  responsible  for  the  rural  districts,  and 
the  rural  districts  for  the  towns — that  men  are  everywhere  responsible 
for  each  other,  and  that  men  are  bound  to  live  by  this  law  of  human 
solidarity  instead  of  making  it  their  aim  in  life  to  become  independent 
one  of  another;  or  a  Church  which  teaches  men  to  regard  them- 
selves as  the  creatures  or  subjects  of  some  imperious  person  to  whom 
they  owe  a  sort  of  semi-worship,  and  who  is  reflected  in  every  powerfol 
individual  who  has  assumed  or  ioherited  a  similar  kinship,  a  factory 
lord  or  a  landlord — a  Church  which  teaches  men  that  class  distinctions 
and  private  property  are  a  part  of  Christianity — which  makes  idola  of 
*  the  State  '  and  '  the  Family  '—which  has  bound  up  its  lot  with  the 
army  and  the  law  courts,  and  which  it  is  therefore  hard  to  identify 
with  Christ  and  His  kingdom.'^ 

And  the  history  of  Social  Democracy  in  Germany  has  another 
lesson  for  the  Evangelical  Church.  What  has  the  Social  Democratic 
movement  offered  the  millions  who  have  flocked  to  its  banner?  It 
has  not  proposed  to  help  the  cleverest,  the  more  steady,  the  most 
industrious  individuals  to  special  advantages  ;  it  holds  out  to  them  no 
reward  beyond  what  the  weaker,  intellectually  and  morally,  will  share. 
Ail  it  offers  its  followers  is  the  joy  of  struggling  for  the  general  good, 
a  good  of  which  the  great  majority  cannot  expect  to  get  so  much  as  a 
taste ;  and  what  is  the  response  ?  ^'  A  look/'  says  an  Evangelical 
pastor  and  a  most  decided  opponent,  **  in  their  ZentraUi*Tgan  reveals 
a  long  list  of  offerings  for  the  Agitation  or  Election  funds.  The 
Social  Democrats  already  collect  proportionally  a  greater  support  in 
money  than  the  Christian  Church  doea** 

Is  there  not  a  real  moral  education  in  this  appeal  to  the  disinterested 
love  of  justice  in  man^  in  this  appeal  to  his  altruism  rather  than  to 
his  egotism — is  it  not  in  effect  the  evocation  of  the  God  in  man  ? — 
the  very  work  the  Christian  Church  exists  to  do,  but  which,  aince  it 
refuses,  an  opponent  who  rejects  the  very  name  of  **  Christian  **  is 
doing  in  its  place  ? 

Golz  remarks  that  the  reason  ^'Socialism  has  not  succeeded  belter 
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in  tlie  raral  diitricta  is  owing  to  the  fa^t  that  the  labcrarer  in  tha 
East  Prasfian  proyincea  believes  in  God  and  fears  the  magiBtratas*" 
What  state  of  mind  this  fear  produces  the  following  conversation 
between  tho  American  studeot  already  quoted  and  a  Prustian  labonrer 
on  a  beetroot  plantation  near  Strassf art  gives  a  tragic  notion : 

**  Couldn't  70U  get  aloDg  without  a  king  ?— tbink/' 

Thn  labourer  looked  quite  vacant,  and  replied,  **  The  king  gives  alms  to 
the  poor," 

**  But  suppose  you  should  elect  your  king  and  allow  him  regular  wages 
such  as  you  get  yourself,  only  higher  in  proportion  to  his  place  t 

*'  Oh,'*  he  rejoined,  *'  I  think  that  would  he  bad,  for  the  poor  would  get  no 
alms/* 

^*  But  suppose  your  Diet  in  Berlin  paid  him  wage^a,  not  half  so  much  as  he 
10  now,  and  saved  the  rest  for  the  poor  ?  " 

He  gave  a  glance  to  be  sure  we  were  not  overheard,  and  said,  **  If  we 
did  not  vote  for  the  king,  but  another,  his  police  would  come  nnd  catch  us 
aiid  put  us  in  prison," 

This  particular  Saxon  labourer  may  have  been  an  exceptionall; 
servile  sonl ;  bat  Knapp/  speaking  generally  of  the  Pomeranian 
labourers,  says  that  they  are  so  peculiarly  stamped  with  the  marks  of 
servitude  that  nowhere  is  there  such  a  distance  between  employer 
and  employed^  so  that  the  poorest  woodcutter  in  the  Black  Forest 
appears  to  belong  to  a  higher  class  than  the  Imttn  of  the  East, 

Compare  this  condition  of  things  among  a  population  the 
Eeangelical  Church  has  had  for  generations  in  her  hands,  and  which 
she  has  at  last  succeeded  in  rendering  both  devout  and  loyal,  and  the 
progress  of  raind  among  the  town  workers  brought  about  under  the 
ioflaence  of  Social  Democracy.  An  article  in  the  Nation  for  August  17» 
1893,  shows  how  indefatigably  the  people  it  affects  work  to  educate 
themselves.  They  hold  in  Berlin,  it  is  said,  no  fewer  than  six  meetings 
for  discussion  every  evening,  at  which— fact  most  noteworthy  in 
Germany^ — %comcn  are  present  as  well  as  men,  and  sometimes  even 
speak.  These  meetings,  maioly  carried  on  by  working  people,  who 
must  be  up  again  at  six  in  the  morning,  rarely  close  until  midnight, 
and  are  distinguished  by  the  grave,  ear  nest,  behaviour  of  the  debatere, 
who  constantly  punctuate  the  speakers'  remarks  with  such  expressions 
as  **  Schr  richtifj"  *'  Gmiz  riclUigJ*  The  article  speaks  also  of  a 
people's  free  theatre  maintained  by  Socialist  work-people  who  wish  to 
develop  in  themselves  and  their  class  a  taste  for  literature,  poetry,  and 
art*  And,  finally,  it  gives  an  account  of  a  Socialist  rural  holiday. 
In  the  pleasure-grounds,  to  which  the  people  flocked  by  thooeandp, 
there  was  among  other  attractions  a  street  of  the  City  of  the  Future; 
and  in  the  great  hall  of  an  old  castle  was  enacted  every  half-lionr  a 
play  called  "  Upward  to  the  Light/'  setting  forth  the  strugglee  of  a 
young  workman  to  escape  the  counsels  of  modern  political  economy, 
and  to  follow  Truth,  Love,  and  the  Muses. 
•  0,  F.  Knapp,  author  of  "  Die  Fauem  Befreiimg  und  dtr  Vi^pnng  dcr  Landarbcitef ,'• 
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All  thifi  may  sound  very  this,  and  bo  it  is  compared  to  wbat  a 
Cburch  could  do  wticli,  ingtead  of  resting  on  bumao  autliDrity,  rested 
on  the  illimitable  powers  promised  to  faith.  The  lessons,  however, 
taught  by  Social  Democracy  appear  just  the  leenous  the  Evangelical 
Church  needg,  and  8he  mnst  be  blind  Indeed  if  she  does  not  proSt 
from  them.  Inspire  the  people  with  a  great  canse ;  ask  from  them 
great  aacriBceB  ;  show  them  how  to  edacata  themselves.  Is  not  this 
the  ?ery  plan  upon  which  Christ  seeks  to  savo  the  world  ? 

The  justification  of  a  National  Church,  &uch  as  the  Evaogelical 
Oh  arch  of  Prussia  claims  to  bSj  oonsifeta  in  its  really  being  the 
conscience  of  the  country,  the  actual  dweliing-place  of  the  Shekinah, 
whence  judgment  and  light  proceed  on  the  past  history  and  present 
<^ni3ition  of  the  people.  Bat  if  the  Evangelical  Church  were  the 
^K^nsDience  of  Prussia,  she  would  long  ago  have  fihown  the  raral 
population  that  the  gr€edy  absorption  of  the  land  by  the  rich,  the 
avarice  of  the  peasEiutdj  and  the  sensuality  of  the  working  people, 
together  with  the  general  indifierence  of  every  one  to  the  common 
goodj  had  bronght  abont  the  expatriation  of  milUone,  and  is  at  last 
briDging  to  ruin  those  who — th  em  selves  or  their  predecessors^ — ai^ 
chiefly  reBponsibla  for  the  sufferings  of  rural  Germany,  Between  1885 
and  189Q,  that  is,  in  five  jearF,  the  strictly  agricultural  distrietG  of 
Germany  lo&t  no  lees  than  872,800  iDhabitants:  about  300^000 
-emigrated  beyond  the  sea,  while  about  540,000  went  to  ieek  work  in 
factories,  &o.  Of  the  total  nnmber  thus  leaving  agricultural  Germanyj 
CiO,000  came  from  the  Eastern  provinces.  From  Prnasla  alone  the 
emigration  to  lands  beyond  the  seas  has  in  less  thui  ten  years, 
1S81-90,  amounted  to  798,759,  To  the  United  States  alone,  between 
1820  and  1890^  5,230,000  persons  emigrated  from  Germany. 

And,  just  as  the  landowners,  by  the  miserable  conditions  under 
which  they  exploited  labour,  expatriated  eo  many  thousands  of  labourers, 
so  now,  by  the  decline  in  the  price  of  cereals  and  the  rapid  growth 
of  their  mortgage  debts,  they  are  themselves  being  expropriated. 
Between  1871  and  1895  wheat  has  fallen  3628  per  cent.,  and  rye 
4203  per  cent.,  and  a  Foreign  Office  report  tells  us  the  market  price 
of  grain  in  Germany  has  now  fallen  to  such  a  point  that,  even  with 
the  greatest  care  and  economy,  profitable  farming  has  become  impos- 
sible. The  estimated  loss  on  the  wheat  and  rye  harvests  of  1893  and 
1894  was  about  £13,800,000.  The  great  domains,  belonging  mostly 
to  absentee  lords  who  are  spending  more  than  the  revenue  of  their 
estate*,  are  sinking  loaded  with  mortgages.  In  1897  Blondel  said  that 
the  m.ortgage  debts  of  Prussia  surpassed  that  of  the  State,  which  in 
1897-98  amounted  to  £324,906,931.  In  some  districts  of  Eastern  Ger- 
many the  debts  contracted  by  rural  proprietors  average  G8  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  the  soil.  The  increase  in  the  debts  on  landed  property  iu 
Prussia  in  the  course  of  eight  years  amounted  to  £65,454,000.     Jn 
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the  last  three  years  of  the  period  (1891-92  to  1893-94)  they  increased 
by  no  less  than  £31,666,000.  Peasant  properties  are  in  the  grip  of 
the  usurer  as  well  as  the  great  domains.  If  Niagara  has  not  yet  been 
reached,  it  is  that  the  selling  price  of  land  is  too  low  for  the 
mortgagee. 

That  the  Evangelical  Church  has  not  been  able  in  all  this  to  see 
that  there  is  a  God  that  jndgeth  m  the  world,  and  that  it  is  her  duty 
and  calling  to  awaken  the  Prussian  people  to  see  it  also,  shows  tha!) 
her  claim  to  be  the  organ  of  God*s  Word  either  has  a  most  limited 
and  conventional  meaniog,  or  that,  as  already  pointed  out,  her  effort  to 
obey  at  the  same  time  two  masters  and  two  laws  has  destroyed  in  her 
the  prophetic  vision. 

*  Richard  Heath. 


FEW  important  m©asar€B  of  reform,  probably,  have  beea  broogifc 
abant  bo  quietly  and  with  so  little  public  discitssioo  as  the 
Habitual  Inebriates  Act  of  1898»  Its  hour  had  fally  coiuej  and  ther 
passing  of  some  such  measure  could  no  longer  be  deferred.  For  yearn 
past  the  method  of  dealing  with  those  who  constantly  stood  in  oq? 
police -con  rts  charged  with  drunkenness  had  become  a  national  scaBdol 
and  a  croel  farce.  The  magistrates  were  helpless  in  the  matter,  the 
law  allowing  them  no  choice  but  fines  or  short  termj  of  imprisonment. 
The  fin**s  were  rarely  paid,  and  a  race  of  beings,  prinoipally  women , 
were  called  into  existence  whoae  lives  sltemated  between  the  fetreetfl* 
the  public-honse,  and  the  prison.  Time  after  time  these  anfortnnate 
women  were  charged  and  sent  to  gaol,  until  the  records  of  their  con- 
victions amounted  in  many  cases  to  several  hundreds. 

My  personal  knowledge  of  these  women  extends  over  many  years. 
In  the  cells  and  out  I  have  met  with  them.  I  have  seen  them  drunk. 
I  have  seen  them  sober.  I  have  tried  in  every  way  to  help  them — not 
even  denying  them  the  shelter  and  comfort  of  my  own  house ;  for  it 
has  been  a  refuge  for  some  of  the  worst.  I  have,  therefore,  had 
special  opportunities  of  judging  them,  and  to  some  extent  have  made 
a  study  of  them. 

Tear  after  year  they  lived  their  wretched  lives  and  died  their 
lonely  deaths.  Occasionally  one  with  two  hundred  or  more  convic- 
tions died  in  a  cell  at  the  police  station,  and  there  was  a  littlo 
commotion.  But  I  could  tell  where  many  of  the  others  died,  and 
their  manner  of  dying.  Mostly  they  were  helpless,  hopeless,  home- 
less, and  penniless.  Dirty  and  sordid  in  their  appearance,  unspeak- 
ably wretched  in  their  ways — there  was  nothing  picturesque  aboot 
them — they  went  to  their  doom,  unwept  and  unhonoured.     By^and-bj 
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one  or  tiro  appsared  who  possessed  strange  characteristics  and  remark- 
able persoDality*  These  caught  on  with  the  reporters.  Itmumerable 
paragraphs  appeared  about  them,  and  England  was  in  glee  beeaase 
demented   women    said    strange  things  and  behaved   themselvea    un- 

■  eeemly  before  the  magutrates.      Again  and  again  they  were  sent  to 
"      the  refining  influence  of  a  prison  to  be  redeemed  by  the  delightfnl 

task  of  oakum -picking  or  of  scrubbing  floors. 

For  a  few  years  the  notorioos  **  Tottie  Fay  "  strutted  on  life's  stage 
and  masqueraded  before  our  raagia! rates.  We  were  familiar  with  her 
tawdry  finery,  her  ball  dress,  and  her  satin  slippers.  Ultimately  she 
found  obscurity  in  a  lunatic  asylum ;  and  so  she  passed.  While  ^he 
was  gradaating  for  her  brief  notoriety,  another  demented  woman  had 
long  been  queen  of  this  domain.  For  years  the  name  cf  Jane 
Cakebread  had  been  familiar  to  the  public ;  she  claimed  and  held  the 
attention  of  the  country,  not  only  from  the  number  of  times  she  had 
beno  in  prison,  but  also  on  account  of  her  foolish  yet  laughable  talk 
when  placed  in  the  dock.  Now  Cakebread  dearly  loved  a  police- 
coart ;  to  her  the  hum  of  amused  wonder  and  scarcely  suppressed 
langhter  when  '*  No,  12,  Jane  Cakebread,  your  Worehip/'  was  an- 
nounced by  the  gaoler,  was  the  very  breath  of  life,  and  worth  all  the 
discomfort  of  the  cells.  A  strange  being  was  Jane,  yet  withal  worth 
the  knowing.  A  hopeless  mixture  of  sense  and  nonsense,  sanity  and 
insanity,  of  good  and  evil,  A  simple  child,  a  shrewd  woman.  Some- 
times half  a  saint)  at  other  times  half  devil.  Calculated  to  inspire 
disgust  or  provoke  profound  pity,  to  raise  a  merry  laugh  or  stir 
fierce  indignation,  the  sport  of  fools,  the  despair  of  magistrates,  an 
annoyance  to  the  police,  an  incoraprehensible  jumble,  she  held  the 
field  against  all  comers.    Her  quips  and  cranks,  loqnacity  and  sense  of 

■  huraonr,  made  her  dear  to  reporters,  and  Jane  became  national  property. 
Her  movements  were  as  regular  as  the  motions  of  the  planets.  From 
police-conrt  to  prison,  from  prison  to  the  streets,  thence  again  to  the 
<x)nrt.  Her  physical  powers  were  as  strange  as  her  mental,  for  she 
bade  defiance  ta  the  elements  and  laughed  disease  to  scorn.  If  ont 
of  gaol  for  a  moDth,  she  spent  it  out  of  doors  night  and  day  unless  I 

■  ^ve  her  shelter.  During  the  whole  of  the  Great  Frost  her  lodging 
waa  the  bare  ground,  her  bed  a  bundle  of  sticks,  her  dreesing-room 
the  banks  of  the  Lea,  where  morning  by  morning  she  broke  the 
ice  that  she  might  wash.  Time  after  time  at  midnight  I  have  made 
some  provision  for  her  comfort.  I  have  found  her  at  other  times  wet 
through  lying  on  a  bed  of  shavings,  shivering  with  cold,  yet  hot  with 
fever.  Next  day  she  would  smilingly  accost  me  in  the  police-coartt 
where  she  cheerfully  awaited  her  month.  She  bad  given  herself  into 
custody — a  not  infrequent  occurrence. 

The  story  of  her  death,  and  how  Lady  Henry  Somerset  in  the  vastness 
of  her  pity  vainly  essayed  to  care  for  her,  need  not  to  be  told.     Jane 
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hafl  grown  old  and  grey  in  the  Ber?iee  of  the  Statep  imd  the  Sut^ 
rewarded  her  ^t  leogth  with  something  other  than  a  prisDQ — a  lanslie 
asykm.  There,  sane  enough  to  realise  the  horror  o!  her  positiooj  bat 
too  insane  to  b©  fit  for  liberty ,  nature  Lad  its  ponnd  of  flesh,  and  her 
life  ebbed  out. 

I  have  briefly  alluded  to  the  mental  derangement  of  "  Tottie  Fay/'' 
and  have  enlarged  upon  that  of  Cakebread,  for  two  reasons.  First, 
becauBe  these  two  women  had  much  to  do  iiith  tlo  making  of  the 
new  Act ;  and,  secondly,  because  they  are  types  of  many  that  will  come 
nnder  t^e  provisiona  of  the  Act.  Let  tne  be  understood.  I  do  not 
mean  that  there  are  woroen  who  hav-a  exactly  the  same  mental  disease 
and  bear  themselves  in  the  eame  matiner  as  these  two  nnfortnoate 
women.  Nay,  we  shall  never  have  another  Cakehreadj  but  experience^ 
makes  one  bold  to  afBrm  that  some  of  the  women  who  are  constantly 
charged  with  drnokenneEs  are  not  victims  of  the  drink  craving  at  all, 
but  of  mental  dL^ease,  and  are  abaolotely  incapable  of  realising  Uieir 
positioQ,  True  they  all  take  drink,  and  they  have  this  feature  in 
common  :  the  amdlest  amount  of  alcohol  affectB  them  ;  and  the  spa 
or  tiger  that  lies  dormant  is  called  into  active  oxistence.  The  ape 
may  be  laughable,  bnt  the  tiger  is  dangerous. 

Let  me  give  an  example  of  the  latter.  It,  too,  shall  b©  typical 
Hera  is  a  woman  standing  in  the  dock,  torn  and  bleeding,  no  hat  or 
bonnet,  her  hair  hangiug  dowiij  her  eyes  full  of  fury.  She  has  been  in 
prison  many  timea  and  has  been  in  most  of  the  ''  Rescue  Homes/*  Yet 
ehe  is  not  immoral,  difehonest,  or  drunken,  though  often  charged  with 
drunkenness.  She  m  clever,  high-spirited,  and  generous,  but  snbject 
to  fits  of  deBpondency  and  paroxysms  of  violent  roge.  Her  prema- 
turely grey  hair  tells  its  story.  She  has  pains  in  the  head  and  periods 
of  unrest,  outbursts  of  temper,  then  drink,  then  all  the  furies  are  at 
work.  There  is  latent  madness  in  her,  and  one  day  the  will  either 
commit  suicide  or  murder.  At  present  she  is  called  an  habitual 
inebriate,  and  may  be  detained  in  a  certified  reformatoiy  ;  if  so,  let 
the  managers  beware. 

Good  religious  folk  speak  lightly  about  the  rescue  of  these  women,, 
as  if  it  were  an  easy  thing.  Ardent  temperance  reformers  say, 
"  Take  away  the  drink  and  they  will  be  all  right."  Will  they  ?  1 
have  taken  some  measure  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  have 
found  that  you  may  surround  such  women  with  religious  influence, 
you  may  bring  to  bear  upon  them  the  almost  almighty  power  of 
human  sympathy,  but  you  are  powerless.  Yon  cannot  minister  to  a 
mind  diseased.  Not  the  prison,  still  less  the  workhouse,  and  assuredly 
not  the  certified  inebriate  reformatory,  should  be  the  home  of  thete 
women.  Sooner  or  later  the  State  will  provide  a  "  halfway  house  '^ 
for  those  who  live  in  the  borderland  between  sanity  and  insanity. 
When  this  is  done  rescue  work  may  be  easier. 
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Bat  there  is  another  cause  that  lies  at  the  root  of  the  conditioii  of 
moflt  of  the  women  who  are  qaallfyiog  for  detention  under  the  Act — 
a  cause  not  pleasant  to  think  of  and  extremely  difficalt  to  write  abooty 
bat  which  must  not  be  ignored.  Let  me  state  it  at  once  and  plainly. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  the  women  charged  with  drunkenness  four  times 
in  one  year  are  not  victims  so  much  of  drink  ag  of  an  even  more 
terrible  tyrant.  Some  molecules  have  come  down  in  their  blood,  or 
some  andean  spirit  has  entered  into  them^  and  they  are  slaves  to  a 
gross  overmastering  passion.  From  every  corner  of  England  those 
women  come  to  London,  often  mere  girls,  not  seldom  of  middle  age ; 
the  labourer's  daughter,  the  merchant's  wife^  the  child  of  the  alnm^ 
the  clergyman's  widow  mingle  here,  and  all  their  friends  and  native 
home  forget 

Should  you  donbt  it,  then  come  with  me  into  the  female  prisoners* 
waitiDg*room  of  a  police-court  Here  are  a  number  of  women  all 
classed  as  habitual  inebriates.  Yon  shudder,  catch  yonr  breath,  and 
feel  sick  and  faint;  and  well  you  rnay.  Never  mind  the  two  old 
women  from  the  workhouse,  they  are  outside  the  scope  of  our  inquiry. 
Look  at  that  wretched  being  curled  up  in  the  corner,  clad  in  rags  and 
dirt,  smitten  with  disease,  *'  neither  man  nor  woman,  neither  brate 
nor  human.*'  She  has  been  in  most  of  our  courts,  her  age  uncertain, 
her  name  unknown.  She  wanders  London  over,  creeping  ont  of  the 
purlieus  of  our  streets  by  night  to  satisfy  the  only  passion  now  left 
to  her,  the  crave  for  alcohol.  Ere  long  her  blighted  body  will  be 
found  in  the  Lea  or  the  Thames.  Now  this  woman  is  typical  of  the 
80  per  cent.  I  have  spoken  of;  true,  none  will  have  arrived  at  her 
stage  of  physical  and  mental  decay,  but  they  are  victims  of  the  same 
evil,  slaves  to  the  same  vice. 

Here  is  a  bright-looking,  well-dressed  young  woman  of  twenty-five, 
charged  first  when  but  sixteen,  and  then  with  indecency.  She  has 
kept  it  up^  and  last  year  was  here  seventeen  times.  The  only  child 
of  her  parents,  who  pay  £60  a  year  rent.  Bolts  and  bars  will  not 
keep  her  from  the  streets.  With  unerring  instinct  she  seeks  hep 
prey  at  the  public-house.  What  is  that  mark  under  her  right  jaw  ? 
Scrofula !     The  sins  of  her  forefathers  are  visited  upon  her. 

What  ab(9ut  that  meek-looking  little  woman  over  there  ?  She  is 
thirty  years  of  age  and  has  been  here  a  hundred  times.  Her  husband 
is  a  merchant  ai^d  she  left  the  delights  of  a  seaside  home  for  the 
streets  of  London.  Prison,  rescue  home,  workhouse  have  been  useless. 
Kind  friends  took  her  into  service  and  paid  her  well.  She  tried  to 
hang  herself,  and  came  back  to  wallow  in  the  mire. 

Here  is  a  frowsy,  heavy-faced  woman  of  fifty ;  she  has  been  here 
scores  of  times.  Years  ago  she  said,  **  I  have  never  had  a  chance,'* 
I  gave  her  one*  Providing  her  with  good  clothings  I  brought  her 
home.     She  stayed  with  ni  seven  months.     I  fai*nished  a  room  for 
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her,  paid  her  rent,  and  foand  her  decerxt  smd  remanerative  work.  la 
leES  than  a  mouth  she  was  back  od  the  streets. 

Here  are  two  araart  lasseB,  half  womeD^  half  wild  cat.  When  sober 
their  conduct  pasEes,  but  let  them  ha^e  a  dose  of  alcohol,  and  all  their 
grosanesa  cornea  cat*  The  posEession  of  ooe  devil  is  no  bar  lo  the 
entry  of  another.  Nay,  the  one  in  possession  eagerly  welcomes  a 
comrade,  and  the  doal  control  takes  place.  But  bj-and-by,  when 
they  come  to  the  wajside  of  life  and  their  phj&ical  powers  fail^  the 
'loriginal  pasfiion  decays  and  they  are  left  alone  to  the  drink  demon. 

Sach  are  the  women  to  whom  the  new  Act  will  mainly  apply — 
women  not  esBentially  drunkards,  but  who  drink  because  they  roost 
drink;  their  miserable  calling  demands  it^  and  the  gratification  of 
their  passion  depends  on  it.  There  are  aboat  400  such  women  in 
London  who  f allil  the  requirement  of  being  charged  four  times  in  one 
year.  Of  theEe^  10  per  cent,  will  be  elderly  women  from  the  work- 
house ;  80  per  cent  will  be  women  from  the  street?,  eome  of  whom 
will  be  of  the  Cakebread  t;pe,  quite  irresponsible,  but  the  great  balk 
vice-dominated  ;  the  remaining  10  per  cent,  only  will  be  otherwise 
decent  women,  and  of  these  a  few  will  be  epileptic. 

The  men  who  are  qualifying  for  the  Act  are  few  compared  with  the 
women,  but  they  are  the  worst  of  their  kind.  I  have  carefully  noted 
these  men^  and  find  that — with  the  exception  of  a  few  epUepties  and 
^  few  that  are  quite  irreBponsible— they  constat  of  three  classes : 
lat.  Men  who  are  loafers,  hangers-on  at  the  public-house,  ready  to  drink 
with  any  on©  who  can  be  persuaded  or  terrorifed  into  treating  them; 
ready  to  rob  a  drunken  man  or  assault  an  innocent  woman  ;  doing  no 
honest  work,  and  having  no  regular  home,  2nd.  Beggars,  habltnee 
of  the  *^  shelter  *'  or  cheap  lodging-house  ;  men  who  sell  laces,  matches^ 
Ac.,  for  pretence ;  men  who  have  gravitated  to  London  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  3rd.  Men  who  live  on  the  immorality  of  women, 
>the  most  contemptible  of  mankind, 

Such  arc  lll©  men  who  get  charged  four  times  in  one  year.  Drink 
to  these  has  its  delights,  but  gross  idleness  is  their  common  complaint. 
It  is  not  pleatant  to  learn  that  these  fellows  are  to  be  provided  with 
comfortable  quarters  and  decent  food  for  at  least  a  twelvemonth. 
Society  ought  to  be  protected  against  them,  but  in  a  faore  drastic 
manner.  Some  method  ought  to  be  tried  to  make  these  work  out 
their  own  salvation,  without  the  grant  of  10^.  6rf.  per  week  each  which 
a  too  kind  Government  offers  on  their  behalf. 

The  Act  gives  the  magistrate  no  power  to  send  these  people  to 
'inebriate  reformatories'*;  they  must  be  committed  for  trial  before 
judge  and  jury,  unless,  indeed,  they  plead  guilty  to  being  •*  babitiial 
inebriates,"  and  consent  to  the  magistrate  dealing  with  them.  Then, 
and  then  only,  may  the  magistrate  send  them  into  retirement  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  three  years  and  not  less  than  one*     The  magia* 
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trates  miglit  safely  have  been  entrusted  with  the  power  of  dealing 
Enmmarily  with  them,  aa,  from  long  snd  weary  experience,  they  know 
them,  and  the  power  would  not  have  been  abused.  While  the  Act 
reserves  to  the  State  the  power  to  provide  **reformatoriee/'  it  appears 
that  the  Government  has  no  present  intention  of  so  doing,  bat  is  pre- 
paring to  hand  them  over  to  *' religious  organisations,  philanthropic 
societies,  or  private  individuals" — to  all  and  sundry  who  can  establish 
institutions  ihat  answer  to  the  requirements  of  the  Htate,  These  will 
be  certified  as  "inebriate  reformatories/'  and  will  be  open  to  Govern- 
ment  inspection, 

ThiSj  in  my  opinion,  is  a  grave  mistake ;  these  outcasts  are  the 
wards  of  the  State,  and  the  State  should  take  charge  of  them  :  it  does 
80  in  prison ;  why  not,  then,  in  the  reformatory  ?  A  payment  of 
10s»  Grf.  per  week  per  **  inebriate  "  ia  to  be  paid  to  those  who  keep 
certified  reformatories.  Let  us  look  at  this  oflFer^  Here  are  a  number 
of  individuals  whose  exiatence  and  treatment  have  long  been  a  scmdal 
— yictims  of  dementia,  sensuality,  idleness,  drink.  The  State  takes  a 
new  departure,  and  proposes  to  cure  them  all  of  the  drink  craving, 
leaving  untouched  the  real  causes  of  their  sad  condition.  But  it 
means  to  leave  the  work  to  others,  for»  with  purse  in  hand,  it  goes 
begging  to  outside  organisations,  offering  the  substantial  bribe  of 
£27  6s,  per  annum  for  each  offender  taken  off  its  hands.  Doubtless 
there  will  be  plenty  of  people  ready  to  take  charge  of  these  cases,  for 
10s.  6rf.  per  week,  plm  wood-chopping  for  men  and  pins  the  wash- tub 
for  women,  should  leave  a  good  profit.  Bat  are  they  likely  to  be^ 
**  reformed "  ?  Not  by  any  religious  or  social  organisations  that  I  I 
know  of.  Why  ?  Because  they  will  be  dealt  with  superficially,  and 
treated  for  the  effect,  but  not  for  the  cause*  The  officers  of  these 
organisations  or  societies  may  be  good  and  zealous,  but  zeal  without 
knowledge  is  not  likely  to  lead  to  success.  Estimable  as  many  of 
them  undoubtedly  are,  they  will  be  asked  to  do  a  work  far  beyond 
their  powers,  when  they  are  told  to  restraiD,  discipline,  and  reform 
these  **  habitual  inebriates/'  The  State,  and  the  State  only,  can  deal 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  with  them.  Large-hearted  medical  men, 
who  have  made  a  study  of  dementia,  sensuality,  &c.,  should  have 
charge  of  them  in  institutions  where  they  could  be  properly  classified 
and  controlled  and  treated.  Any  hope  of  their  reform  lies  with  the 
faculty.  Science  and  human  sympathy  may  do  much  for  them,  but 
zeal  of  itself  can  do  nothing. 

I  have  given  a  fair  idea  of  the  men  and  women  likely  to  be 
detained  under  the  Act,  and  I  havo  shown  the  way  in  which  the 
<3ovemment  propose  to  apply  it.  Now  let  me  say  that  this  Act  does 
not  touch  the  fringe  of  inebriety.  The  really  inebriate  are  still  to  go 
Qnoared  for,  and  from  thousands  of  homes  comes  the  despairing  cry 
for  help.     Day  after  day  honest  industrious  men  come  into  our  conrta 
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'ttBkiBg  the  magistratea*  advice  and  eeekiDg  relief  from  drnaken  wivei, 
Alas  I  there  is  no  relief  for  them  ;  th©  law  mores  not  its  finger  to 
help  the  111,  Though  their  money  be  Ecjuandered,  though  their  goods 
and  clothes  be  pawned,  though  their  children  be  neglected,  and  their 
homes  turned  into  veritable  helle,  the  law  gi?es  them  no  hop©  and 
the  State  no  redress*  Scores  of  letters  that  I  receive  tell  of  the  same 
hopeless  sorrow  :  letters  badlj  wTitt€D  and  queerly  spelt^  bnt  which 
for  sheer  pathos  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  nsaster  of  our  langaage. 
And  from  the  inebriates  themselves  comes  a  poor  pitifal  plea  for 
help-  Since  this  Act  has  bt^en  talked  of  nnmbers  of  meu,  moetly 
young  meo,  have  consulted  me  personally,  wishing  to  bo  committed 
to  some  Inebriate  Reformatory.  And  when  I  have  told  them  the 
conditions— four  times  in  one  year  before  a  magistrate — ^they  hav^ 
gone  away  sorrowing,  for  self-respect  was  not  yet  dead  within  them. 
I'  have  on  my  list  of  friendB  a  number  of  menj  splendid  fellows  in 
every  sense  but  one;  good  workers,  with  intelligence  more  than 
common  ;  good  husbands  and  loviog  fathers  when  free  from  drink. 
Daring  the  years  of  my  work  and  in  the  byways  of  life  they  have 
gathered  ronnd  me*  I  see  their  struggles  to  conquer  their  enemy. 
I  know  their  remorse  at  their  frequent  failure?.  I  witness  the  poverty 
of  their  families  and  the  intensity  of  their  snfferings.  I  have  nothing 
bnt  pity  for  ench  men.  Again  and  again  I  have  spent  the  silent 
watches  of  tho  night  with  them  to  give  them  companionship  and  moral 
strength.  Again  and  again  have  I  locked  them  up  in  one  of  my 
rooms  for  the  drink-craving  to  pais.  These  men  cannot  afford  to  pay 
the  charges  of  an  Inebriate  Retreat,  yet  twelve  months  in  a  well- 
managed  reformatory  might  mean  to  them  social  salvation  and  hope 
and  comfort  to  their  families.  - 

Vicious  women  and  vile  men  then  are  to  be  cared  for ;  dementia 
and  sensuality  are  to  be  treated  as  drunkenness ;  but  to  the  great 
army  of  the  drink-smitten  comes  no  relief,  no  ray  of  hope.  Thongh 
tho  sorrowful  sigh  of  men,  women  and  children  goes  up  unto  heaven, 
though  wrecked  lives  and  blighted  homes  are  all  around  us,  to  all  thi» 
the  law  has  nothing  to  say.  Like  Gallic,  it  cares  for  none  of  these 
things,  unless  the  wretched  victims  get  charged  four  times  in  one 
year. 

Thomas  Holmes. 
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ENGLISH  politioians,  thoDgh  of  the  first  rank,  must  usually  be 
content,  like  the  heroes  of  the  mimic  stage,  with  full  houses  and 
loud  cheers ;  with  the  verdicts  of  their  contemporaries ;  the  enthusiasm 
of  their  supporters ;  the  respect  of  their  opponents ;  with  the  loves 
and  hates  and  jealousies  of  an  aptive  life ;  the  sense  of  full  days  and 
stirring  events,  of  proud  moments  and  realised  ambitions.  Oppor- 
tunists they  all  were,  of  course,  else  had  they  not  been  British  states* 
men,  and  pilots  in  the  dark  hours.  We  do  not  search  their  memoirs 
for  pregnant  sayings,  and  if  we  read  their  speeches  at  all,  Burke's 
only  excepted,  it  is  for  purely  party  purposes ;  certainly  not  for  intel- 
lectual profit  or  sBsthetic  enjoyment.  To  survey  the  comely  series  of 
volumes  which  contain  the  orations  of  our  great  parliamentary  figures 
from  Pitt  to  Gladstone,  is  to  summon  up  the  same  thoughts  and  to 
create  the  same  atmosphere  of  melancholy  pleasure  as  when  in  some 
Green  Boom  library  you  take  down  from  a  seldom- visited  shelf  copies 
of  the  old  plays  in  which  a  Betterton  or  a  Garrick,  a  Siddons  or  a 
Jordan,  once  took  the  town  by  storm.  Charles  Lamb  has  moralised 
on  old  play-bills, ;  old  Orders  of  the  Day  might  well  provoke  kindred 
reflections. 

When  a  great  politician  dies,  a  man  whose  name  has  been  on  the 
tongues  of  all,  and  in  every  kind  of  type  for  scores  of  years,  the  good- 
hearted  British  public  makes  the  matutinal  observations  conventionally 
described  as  '^  mourning  a  loss,"  attecds  his  funeral  or  memorial 
service,  and  then,  after  scratching  his  name  on  the  Abbey  stones  or 
elsewhere,  is  well  content  to  leave  him  alone  for  evermore  with  the 
epithet  or  attribute  it  deems  most  appropriate  to  attach  to  his  name. 

•  "Sir  Robert  Peel  from  his  Private  Papers.''    Edited  for  his  Trustees  by  C.  8. 
Parker.    Three  toIs.    London  :  John  Mnrray. 
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Thus,  Pitt  is  majestic,  Foi  g©neroii8>  CanniDg  eplendid,  Palmer- 
ston  patriotic,  John  Enisell  plucky,  Diaraeli  romaDtic,  Gladfitone 
r©ligioDs  ;  and  eo  on*  Nor  are  these  epithets  open  to  re^idoo.  What- 
ever records  leap  to  life  they  are  not  in  the  least  likely  to  be  altered. 
The  fact  is,  EngliBhrneii  ooderetand  their  political  leaders  down  to  the 
gromad-  They  haYe  never  tniBtaken  them  for  laints,  heroes,  or 
phUosophers.  Indeed,  they  know  them  to  be  Binners,  neually  as 
blind  to  the  future  as  the  grocer  down  the  Btreet,  and  occaBionally  as 
ignorant  of  the  past  as  the  publican  at  the  cornjer,  but  who^  for  all 
that,  stood  like  men  for  their  brief  hour  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the 
big  ship  which  is  etill  groaning  and  grunting  oo  its  way,  Thttj  at 
all  ©vents  never  ran  her  aground. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  born  in  1788,  in  the  old  world,  as  one  naay 
say;  and  now.  111  years  afterwards^  in  a  quite  new  wotld,  in  a 
country  which  takes  every  year  from  the  pockets  of  its  people 
£110,000,000  sterling,  we  are  for  the  first  time  s applied  with  the 
materials  necessary  for  forming  what  is  called  an  instructed  opinion 
upon  hifl  naoat  remarkable  public  career,  EFerjthing  is  placed  at  oar 
service ;  all  is  well  arranged  and  clearly  expressed — nothing  eeems 
kept  back  that  relates  to  a  public  life  j  and  yet,  for  the  purposes 
of  reviewing  contemporary  jodgments,  or  of  revising  the  careless 
tradition  of  the  street,  or  of  enabling  us  to  sit  with  confidence  in  the 
Esat  of  judgment,  I  do  not  know  that  we  find  ourselves  much  better 
oEE  than  we  were  before.  Affidavit-evidence  is  now  universally 
despised,  and  to  form  an  opinion  of  a  public  man  from  his  memoranda 
and  speeches  is  to  rely  upon  the  same  dead-alive  testimony,  A  good 
portrait,  as  Carlylo  used  to  say,  is  half  the  battle,  but  there  is  no 
great  picture  of  Peel — the  best  is  the  word-portrait  of  Disraeli. 

The  angry  passions  of  1829  and  1845  have  not  disfigured  the 
character  of  Peel.  They  were  fierce  enough.  Politicians  who  have 
lived  through  the  years  1886-94  can  have  no  difficulty  in  appre- 
ciating the  fury  with  which  Peel  was  assailed  by  Protestant  bigotry 
and  Protectionist  zeal,  or  how  old  friendships  (so-called)  were  severed 
and  party  ties  broken.  He  was  fortunate  in  one  respect.  Through  it 
all  Wellington  stood  by  his  side.  It  was  no  doubt  hard  to  hear 
Sir  Edward  Knatchbnll  exclaim,  "  Nusquam  tuta  fides^^  almost 
intolerable  to  have  to  submit  to  the  heartless  raillery  of  Disraeli, 
-hardest  of  all  to  look  into  his  own  heart  and  know  that  his  ill-timed 
obstinacy  had  (perhaps)  robbed  Canning  of  what  in  his  hands  might 
have  been  a  glorious  triumph,  and  his  well-timed  conversion  deprived 
Villiers  of  what  would  have  been  a  famous  victory.  It  is,  however, 
the  business  of  politicians  to  do  a  good  deal  of  night-poaching,  and  it 
is  a  pardonable  weakness  to  believe  that  an  intelligent  providence 
must  have  meant  you  and  not  gentlemen  opposite  to  save  the  country. 

Peel  entered  Parliament  for  an  Irish  borough  in  1809,  when  he 
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was  jast  of  age.  Is  this  a  good  thmg?  Lord  Halifax,  the  Trimmer^ 
thoaght  not,  and,  in  hU  shrewd  hicita  for  the  choice  of  Members  of 
ParliameDt,  gives  his  reasons.  Mr.  Gladatone,  on  the  other  hand^ 
thought  it  WAS.  CertatQly  few  men  become  parliamentary  hands 
quickly.  For  the  buainess  of  a  statesman  ten  years  is  a  short  appren- 
ticeship,  bat  it  is  a  good-sized  slice  out  of  a  life.  There  seems  no 
very  obFioas  reason  why  a  seat  in  the  Honae  of  Comtnona  should 
either  arrest  a  yoaog  man's  intellectual  development  or  ossify  his 
imetginatioD,  yet  if  the  young  man  is  by  the  order  of  his  mind  slow- 
moving,  prim,  frigid,  and  mechanical,  if  he  possesses  none  of  that 
dangerous  but  precious  acid  which  dissipates  platitudes  and  disintegrates 
faleehoodFi  if  he  is  apt  to  be  a  little  uncomfortable  in  the  presence  of 
actual  fact  but  very  mach  at  his  ease  when  amplifying  and  expound^ 
ing  in  sonorous  periods  bookish  conceptions  and  notions,  and  if  to 
these  positive  and  negative  qualities  he  adds  a  liking  for  ofice  and  an 
aptitude  for  business,  then  it  is  that  an  early  adoption  of  party  creeds 
and  party  connections  and  a  complete  immersion  into  the  aSieurs  of  the 
hour  are  certain  to  impede  the  free  swing  of  the  mind  and  the  full 
muscular  development  of  a  truth- loving  intelligence. 

Robert  Peel  had  an  orderly  mind,  quick  to  absorb,  ready  to  assimi* 
Ute,  and  slow  to  deny.  He  never  revolted  from  a  lie»  but  slowly 
ceased  to  believe  in  it.  He  merely  entertained  his  idea?,  and  there- 
fore never  found  it  hard  to  cease  to  be  "  at  home  "  to  any  of  them. 
He  had  none  of  the  vehemence  of  his  great  pupil,  who,  none  the  les^ 
was  equally  destined  to  do  a  great  deal  of  unloading.  It  has  been  said 
of  Mr.  Gladstone^  and  with  perfect  truth,  that  he  was  never  either  a 
Whig  or  a  Protestant.  He  arrived  at  hia  Liberalism  by  paths  untrodden 
by  the  huge  hosts  of  his  followers,  who  had  to  be  content  to  cheer  the 
result  without  studying  the  process.  Peel,  like  Gladstone,  was  brought 
up  among  Tories,  and  received  a  sound  classical  education  in  Tory 
strongholds  from  port- wine  dons  and  divines  bent  on  being  bishops,, 
the  very  last  people  in  the  world  to  teach  their  pupils  to  verify  the 
accepted /arm w/(r  of  Cburch  and  State.  The  remark  used  often  to  be 
made  that  Peel  was  sprung  from  the  people*  In  the  already  old- 
fashioned  days  of  which  Mr.  Samuel  Smiles  was  the  popular  vates^ 
*  the  rise  of  the  Peel  family''  wa«!  a  favourite  suhject  for  the  thrifty 
mnae,  and  there  were  sentimentalists  ready  to  attribute  Sir  Roberts 
genuine  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Labour  and  his  fierce  desire  to  cheapen 
living  to  his  ancestry.  But  in  Eagland,  where  we  are  all  woven 
strangely  of  the  same  piece,  these  things  count  for  very  little.  Between 
a  decent  agricultural  labourer  and  a  decent  duke  there  are  no  differ- 
ences which  cannot  be  easily  accounted  for  by  those  different  personal 
habits  which  are  engendered  by  their  way  of  life.  Twenty  years  in  big 
houses^  in  labourers*  cottages,  In  merchants'  villas,  in  artisans  dwellings, 
in  Whitechapel  tenements,  will  explain  all  the  differences  noticeable 
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heiween  the  different  ranks  of  bet  Majesty  s  lieges*  Peel  is  said  to  hav# 
had  a  provincial  accent.  Of  the  three  great  Lancashire  orators  of  oor 
own  time.  Lord  Derby,  Mr.  Gladefcone,  and  Mr,  Bright^  the  last  alone  was 
spotless  in  thifi  matter^  for  a  quick  Lancaatrtaa  ear  could  easUj  detects 
his  native  accents  in  the  scholarlj  tones  of  Gladstone,  whilst  they 
nourished  unabashed  in  the  manly  discourse  of  the  Eapert  of  debate. 
The  Peel  pedigree  need  not  detain  ns.  The  gentleman-commoner  of 
Christ  Chnrch  of  1806  was  like  the  reat  of  his  brethren,  except  in  one 
fortanate  psrtionlar.  He  was  the  heir  to  great  wealth  not  made  oat 
of  the  ownership  of  the  soil.  Peel  was  destined  to  fight  the  landed 
interest^  which  then  sought  to  throttle  the  nation^  e?en  as  his  high- 
Bpirited  son  is  now  engaged  in  fighting  the  drink  interest  which  seeka 
to  throttle  us.  What  made  Peet*s  contest  ©specially  bitter  was  that 
the  wounded  country  gentlemen  had  to  oonfees  that  the  pinion  that 
im polled  the  fatal  steel  had  been  nourished  in  their  own  nnreeriefj 
and  awarded  the  pet  diploma  of  the  greedy  monopolist^ — the  repre- 
sentation in  ParHameot  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  And  yet  never 
was  statesman  more  troly  Conservative  in  all  biB  mental  methods  than 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  whose  tortured  spirit  never  sought  to  escape  from 
the  blunt  brntalities  of  the  squires  or  the  poisoned  invective  of  their 
hired  bravo,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  throwing  wide  open  the 
windows  of  his  mind  and  lettiog  the  free  air  of  heaven  aweep  through 
its  chambers.  The  history  of  the  landed  interest  in  England  from  the 
date  when  it  plundered  the  Church  of  the  territories  that  were 
intended  to  be,  and  often  were»  the  support  of  the  poor  and  the  shelter 
of  the  aged,  to  the  unhappy  honr  when  it  turned  a  deaf^  because  a 
selfish,  ear  to  the  Eeport  of  the  Devon  OommisBionj  has  never  yet  been 
written ;  and  to  write  it  now  would  be,  bo  far  as  the  agricultural  interest 
is  concerned,  to  trample  on  a  poverty-stricken  race,  who  barely  contrive 
to  go  on  existing  by  avoiding  those  contributions  to  the  Navy  which, 
under  the  name  of  Death  Duties,  are  levied  upon  cash  values  only. 

Insolent  in  the  hour  of  its  prosperity,  the  landed  interest  has 
become  mean  in  more  straitened  circumstances.  But,  even  had  this 
history  been  composed  in  PeeVs  time,  he  would  have  taken  no  pleasure 
in  its  perusal,  so  rooted  was  his  love  for  the  order  of  things  as  he 
found  them.  The  Conservatism  of  most  men  is  based  on  fear  and  a 
lively  sense  of  the  risks  to  which  all  Governments  are  exposed.  The 
surprising  thing  is  that  society  should  exist  at  all,  and  that  dividends 
should  go  on  being  paid  at  the  Bank.  Any  condition  of  things  that 
has  proved  itself  to  be  compatible  with  a  social  stains  quo  is  to  bo 
respected  by  statesmen,  and  if  possible  revered  by  the  populace. 
Sobriety,  security,  and  peace  were  the  real  objects  of  Peel's  devotion. 
Had  the  Dissenters  of  England  been  as  strong  as  the  Roman  Catholicg 
in  Ireland,  Peel  would  have  disestablished  and  disendowed  the  Charch 
of  England  on  the  best  terms  he  conld  get  for  her,  nor  would  hia  pillow. 
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ever  bavo  been  haunted  by  ghosts  in  lawn.     He  had  airae  statesman's 

horror  of  enthusiasts  and  martyrs*  So  that  he  might  dodge  roYolation 
and  avoid  blood&bedi  there  were  few  sacrifices  he  was  not  prepared  to 
make.  He  had  not,  indeed,  reduced  the  art  of  capitulation  to  the 
eimple  formula  of  hia  coUeaguo  the  great  D«ke,  who,  whenever  driven 
into  a  corner,  was  content  to  put  the  questiouj  *^  Uow  is  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Kicg  (or  Queen)  to  be  carried  on?"  and  then,  having 
answered  it  in  a  particular  way,  proceeded  to  repudiate  all  hia  former 
political  notes-of-hand  with  the  e^rontery  of  a  South  American 
Republic*  Peel  was  a  man  who  intellectualised  his  apostasies,  Trae 
it  was  that  he  was  taught  by  circumstance,  and  trod  the  tortuous 
paths  of  party  rather  than  the  narrow  way  of  truth  ;  still,  he  had  a 
mind  which,  like  some  plant?,  instinctively  turned  to  the  light. 
Seriousness  has  not  been  a  common  quality  with  £aglish  Prime 
Ministers.  The  lightheartedne&s  of  most  of  them  is  amazing.  Even 
the  horrors  of  the  criminal  code  have  never  turned  a  poliUcian*^ 
fetomach.  Peel  was  a  s»^riou3  Minister,  always,  so  Mr.  Disraeli  com- 
plainedi  *'ab3orl»ed  in  thought.**  The  Condition  of  England  Qaestion 
weighed  more  heavily  on  the  statesman  than  ever  it  did  on  the  novelist, 
although  the  imaginative  genius  of  the  latter  enabled  him,  without 
pain  or  labour,  to  see  deeper  into  the  cauldron  than  could  the  former. 
Bat  Disraeli  did  nothing  for  England  ;  Peel  aaved  her.  **  There  was 
always,"  sajs  ^Ir*  Disraeli  half-contemptuously,  **  some  person  repre- 
senting some  theory  or  system  exercising  an  influence  over  his  mind," 
Forcible  is  the  retort  made  by  Mr.  Thorsfield  in  his  short  Life  of  Peel, 
the  authority  of  which  remains  unimpaired  by  the  elaborate  publica- 
tions of  Mr.  Parker :  *'  To  have  learned  the  principles  of  currency  and 
finance  from  Ricardo»  Horner,  and  Huskisson,  the  principles  of  cri- 
minal legislation  from  Romilly  and  Mackintoali,  and  the  ])riociple3 
of  free  trade  from  ViUiers  and  Cobden,  was  not  Peel's  reproach  bat 
fats  everlasting  honour/' 

No  statesman  of  the  century  has  left  his  mark  so  plainly  inscribed 
upon  both  the  Statute  Book  and  the  life  and  business  of  the  nation  as 
Sir  Robert  Peel*  He  it  was  who  resumed  cash  payments,  established 
a  gold  standard,  and  told  us  "What  is  a  pound.'*  He  was  the 
author  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  and  of  the  sweet  simplicity  of 
the  Three  per  Cent^.  We  owe  it  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  that  the 
Income  Tax  is  always  with  us,  and  that  a  policeman  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  at  the  comer  of  every  street.  The  Budgets  of  1842  and  1845 
are  chapters  in  our  financial  history,  for  was  it  not  Peel  who  taught 
us  to  0ght  hostile  tariifs  with  free  imports  ?  Across  Ireland  the  names 
of  most  Chief  Secretaries  are  writ  in  water,  but  Peel  loft  behind  him 
that  constabulary  force  of  which  we  hear  every  year  when  the  Irish 
Estimates  come  on  for  discussion*  The  law  reformer  loves  the  name 
of  Peel,  who  human ieed  the  criminal  code,  and  showed,  at  least,  a 
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wUUngBefis  to  liBteD  to  tHe  voice  of  Bantbam  and  to  recftst  our  jadi- 
OAtnra.  FiQally,  lie  emancipated  the  Catliolicd,  and  oarried  free  trade 
in  corn-  Here  is  a  programme,  indeed,  by  the  side  of  which  that  of 
Newcasile  may  well  pale  its  ioeffectoal  fifea  Yet  we  are  always 
told  there  was  sometbitig  einister  about  the  career  of  Peel,  There  is 
a  slonch  in  the  gait  of  omr  deliverer.  What  is  it  ?  It  lb  to  be  fomod 
in  Grenlle'a  famoas  maxim,  ''  The  Tories  only  can  carry  Libeml 
measurea,*'  The  men  behind  Peel  cried  ''Traitor!"  and  the  men  in 
front  of  him  mnrmared  "Thief!"  **The  right  honourable  gentleman'^s 
life,''  aaid  Mr,  Disraeli,  "  has  been  one  vast  appropriation  elanse/' 

It  was  the  BQbfieqnent  boast pf  PUraeli  himself,  one  of  the  tDoet 
light-fingered  of  the  fraternity,  that  he  had  educated  his  party, 
thongh  what  he  really  thought  of  the  process  to  which  he  had  &  ob- 
jected them  it  ie  better  only  guessing.  Peel  could  not  honestly  say  that 
he  had  educated  his  perty^  but  as  he  sncceeded  in  coercing  it,  n& 
good  Liberal  will  grudge  him  his  iplendid  record  of  great  achieve- 
ments or  bis  imperishable  fame.  In  these  respects  we  consider 
Peel  to  be  an  except'ton  to  the  general  rule  that  encompasses  departed 
statesmen  in  a  trailing  clond  of  forgetfulness. 

Mr.  Parker's  three  capacious  volumes  enable  ns  to  form  (if  we  are 
sufficiently  imaginative  and  have  any  knowledge  of  affairs)  an  esti- 
mate of  the  great  compaea  of  Peel's  public  interests  and  his  devo- 
tton  to  basiness.  We  see  Mr.  Gladstone's  schoolmaster  abroad  in 
every  page.  Peel  had  a  passion  for  good  government  and  for  compe- 
tency in  higb  places.  In  his  disposition  of  patronage  he  was  ^^m 
kin  lees  loon^"  and  passed  over  his  brethren  afte^  a  fash  ion  which  ixiu4t 
make  Lord  Halsbnry  stare.  Nor  was  it  only  his  own  brothers ;  thoee 
of  his  colleagues  fared  no  better. 

We  find  Goulbum^  who  wanted  his  brother  made  a  Judge,  writing 
to  Peel  in  1835  : 

<<  When  there  are  no  superior  qualifications  evidently  marking  out  a  man 
for  an  office,  it  is,  I  think,  impolitic  to  select  for  appointment  those  men 
who  have  been  uniformly  opposed  to  a  Government  or  only  recently  con- 
verted. I  may  live  [marA;  the  aarcasni]  in  a  peculiar  society,  hut  I  can 
assure  you  that  I  find  nothing  more  prejudicial  to  our  interests  than  the 
impression  which  prevails  that  such  is  our  course.  It  deadens  the  exertiona 
of  zealous  friends,  <and  it  makes  the  large  mass,  namely,  those  who  act  on 
interested  motives,  oppose  us  as  a  matter  of  profitable  speculation.  I 
believe  that  we  have  suffered  more  from  making  Abercrombie  Chief  Baitm 
than  from  any  act  of  our  last  Administration.  So  much  I  have  thought  it 
right  to  say  on  public  grounds"  (Vol.  II.  p.  273). 

How  familiar  are  the  accents  of  the  jobber !  Mr.  Goulbnm  was 
quite  right  in  hinting  that  it  was  Peel  and  not  his  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  who  kept  peculiar  society.  Nothing  is  rarer  in  our  public 
men  than  a  genuine  devotion  to  cdl  branches  of  the  public  service. 
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Peel  kept  his  eye  on  everythiBg,  even  meditatiDg  a  reform  of  tho 
Scottish  jndicature.  Oce  disadyantage  of  the  democratic  system  in 
that  a  Prime  Minister  no  loDger  feels  himself  responsible  for  good 
government.  He  awaits  '*a  mandate**  from  a  mob  who  are  watching 
a  football  match. 

Full,  however,  to  overflowing  as  was  PeeFs  pnblic  life,  the  three 
most  interesting  things  in  its  retrospect  are  his  handling  of  Catholic 
Emancipation,  his  attitude  towards  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  hia 
dealings  with  Wheat.  It  was  the  way  he  dealt  with  these  qnestiona 
that  pQzzled  his  friends,  piqued  his  opponents,  and  brought  down 
upon  his  head  the  wrath  of  Oxford  Combination-rooms  and  the  fury 
of  farmers*  ordinaries.  Peel  was  long  a  puzzle;  "  What  will  Peel 
do  ?  **  was  for  decades  as  provocative  a  question  as  his  own  famous 
query,  "  What  is  a  Pound  ?  " 

It  caimot  be  said  that  Mr,  Parker's  volumes  throw  any  entirely  new 
light  upon  PeeFs  attitude,  but  they  enable  us  at  our  leisure  and  in  the 
ample  detail  of  Peel's  own  elaborate  diction  to  follow  the  mental  opera- 
tions and  digest  the  conclusions  of  a  cautions,  sagacious,  and  ambi- 
tious man  whose  lot  was  cast  in  perilous  times*  Nor  can  we  help 
being  repeatedly  reminded  of  incidents  in  the  career  of  Mr  Gladstone 
and  of  similarities  both  of  style  and  in  the  treatment  of  pnblic 
queetions  existing  between  the  Master  and  the  PnpiL 

The  Catholic  Question  stared  Peel  in  the  face  from  the  very  beginning. 
It  was,  like  the  Catholic  University  Question  of  to-day,  left  open. 
Cabinet  Ministers  were  free  to  be  Emancipators  if  they  chose  so  long  as 
they  made  no  attempt  upon  the  King's  virtue.  Peel  had  no  passionate 
convictions  about  anything  eave  the  public  credit  and  the  administration 
of  just  laws  by  honest  men,  but  his  early  associations  with  the  stupid  party, 
and  the. company  he  kept  whilst  Irish  Chief  Secretary  from  1812-18, 
had  taught  him  to  regard  Protestant  ascendency  as  a  condition  of 
government  not  lightly  to  be  disturbed.  In  1817  his  political  educa- 
tion was  sorely  encumbered  by  his  proudly  donning  the  chains  whicb 
Canning  had  gloriously  renounced,  which  Gladstone  was  destined  too 
long  to  clank^ — ^the  pailiamentary  representation  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  a  constituency  which  has  never  consented  to  be  represented 
by  a  man  who  has  saved  his  country.  The  University  nmzzhd  Mr. 
Gladstone,  it  hindered  and  delated  Pee),  who  Eaw  clearly  enough  that 
Catholic  Relief  was  only  a  question  of  time.  Canning  openly  espoused 
the  cause,  even  as  Mr.  Balfour  has  done  the  kindred  question  of  the 
present  day.  The  House  of  Commons  was  at  least  equally  divided ;  the 
HoQse  of  Lords,  despite  a  majority  of  forty  against  Relief,  has  never  really 
fought  any  measure  of  reform  recommended  to  it  by  d  Tory  Minieter  ; 
and  as  for  the  Crown.  PeeKs  lofty  spirit  scorned  an  opposition  which 
should  be  founded  (to  use  his  own  words)  '*  merely  on  ^  the  ^will  br 
scruples  of  the  King."     The  contempt  entertained  both  by  Peel  and 
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WelliDgton  for  George  IV.  and  William  IV.  gives  quite  a  literary 
ilayonr  to  man^  of  the  letters  of  the  two  Btatesmen.  Bat  thoDgh  Peel 
saw  EmaDcipation  afar  cff^  he  had  no  mind  to  be  mixed  np  io  it.  It 
waa  Canning's  qaeatioo,  and  between  Canning  aod  Peel  there  wbb  a 
vety  imperfect  sympathy.  Mr.  Dlfiraeli  tells  ns  that  Canning  was 
jealons  of  Peel,  and  that  Peel  did  not  like  Canning.  This  need  not 
surprise  ns.  Peel  waa  not  famous  for  his  friendshipe.  The  good  old 
Dnke,  whose  behaviour  to  Peel  was  angelical,  never  could  be  got  to 
believe  that  Peel  did  not  actually  dislike  him.  To  keep  Wellington 
and  Peel  on  speaking  terms  was  quite  an  occupation  for  a  number  of 
wealthy  gentlemen,  and  inspired  many  a  dull  dinner* party  in  the 
thirties  and  forties.     The  old  Tory  party  hated  Canning,  fierce  anti- 

Keformer  though  he  waSp  with  the  hatred  it  has  ever  felt  *'  for  d- d 

intellect/*  Arbuthnot  writes  to  Peel  just  after  Canning's  deatk  to 
remind  him  **  that  our  great  Tory  and  aristocratical  support  was 
caused  by  the  dislike  and  dread  of  Canning,*'  Peel  relied  npon  Tory 
and  aristocratical  support,  and^  consequently,  when  Lord  Liverpool 
retired,  and  Canning  fiercely  claimed  the  succession  and  obtained 
(somehow  or  another)  a  great  hold  upon  the  King,  Peel  and 
Wellington  cleared  out  and  left  Canning  to  make  terms  with  Lord 
Lansdowne  and  a  section  of  the  Whigs.  Peel  did  not  leave  on  the 
CathoHc  Qaastion,  for  that  was  not  to  be  agitated  ;  he  left  becance  he 
would  not  work  with  Canning.  The  old  King  of  Terrors  dominates 
Parliamenta.  iJeath  came  to  Canning's  assistance,  whose  sudden 
removal  from  the  playhouse  of  St>  Stephen's  made  it  much  easier  for 
Peel  to  add  a  new  part  to  his  repertoires  namely,  the  character  of  an 
emancipator.  Canning  died  in  office  in  August  1827.  In  January 
1 829  a  complete  measure  of  Catholic  Relief  was  decided  upon  by  the 
Duke's  Government^  and  the  man  to  introduoe  it  to  the  House  of 
Commons  was  the  statesman  who,  whenever  Canning  had  advocated 
Emancipation,  had  risen  from  the  same  bench  to  protest  against  it  in 
language  which  drew  down  upon  him  the  benedictions  of  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland.  Oxford  revolted.  Peel  resigned  his  seat,  and 
after  a  contest  the  University  found  a  much  fitter  representative  in 
another  Sir  Robert  whose  surname  was  Inglis.  The  Bill  became  law 
in  March  1829.  Does  anybody  aek  what  became  of  the  majority  of 
forty  against  Emancipation  in  our  second  Chamber  ?  The  answer 
must  be  that  in  1829  the  House  of  Lords  was  Wellington's  pocket- 
borough  jnat  as  in  1899  it  is  Lord  Salisbury's.  Had  the  Whigs  intro- 
dnced  Catholic  Emancipation  in  1829  the  Lords  would  have  treated  it 
as  they  did  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  Bill  in  1894;  bat  as  the 
fiaeasore  was  countersigned  by  Wellington  they  treated  it  as  they  did 
Lord  Salisbury's  Vaccination  Bill  in  1898.  Were  I  a  Tory  adverse 
to  Radical  measures  I  would  rather  rely  npon  the  sober  deep-rooted 
Gonservatiam  of  the  English  people  than  npon  the  House  of  Lords. 
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Peers  vindication  ia,  of  coarse,  that  fascinatiDg  rtyer — the  Father 
Tiber  to  whom  all  politicians  pray — tho  course  or  cnrrent  of  events. 
The  Clare  Election,  the  revolt  of  the  tenants,  the  transfer  by  the  will 
of  Parliament  of  political  power  from  one  party  to  aDOther  !  Let  na 
listen  for  a  moment  to  the  grave  voice  of  Peel : 

^*Tbis  afibrded  a  dedsive  proof  not  only  that  the  instrumeot  on  which  the 
P^rotestant  proprietor  had  hitherto  mainly  relied  for  the  mointenanee  of  hia 
political  influence  [the  forty -shilling  franchise  for  tenante]  had  completely 
failed  him,  but  that  tlirough  tbe  combined  exertions  of  the  agitator  and  the 
priest — or,  I  should  rather  say,  through  the  contagioun  sympathies  of  ar 
common  cause  among  all  classes  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population — the 
instrument  of  defence  and  supremacy  had  been  converted  into  a  weapon 
fatal  to  the  authority  of  the  landlord." 

**  However  men  might  differ  as  to  the  consequences  which  ought  to  follow 
the  event,  no  one  denied  its  vast  importance.  It  was  foreseen  by  the  most 
intelligent  men  that  the  Clare  election  would  be  the  turning-point  in  the 
Catholic  Question,  the  point  parks  uhi  8€  mafindit  in  ambasJ* 

"  *  Concede  nothing  to  agitation  *  is  the  ready  cry  of  those  who  are  not 
responsible,  the  vigour  of  whose  decisions  is  often -proportionate  to  their 
own  personal  immunity  from  danger  and  to  their  imperfect  knowledge^of 
the  true  state  of  affair's." 

**  A  prudent  Minister  before  he  determines  against  all  concession,  against 
any  yielding  or  compromise  of  former  opinions,  must  well  consider  what  it  is 
that  he  has  to  resist  and  what  are  his  powers  of  resbtance.  His  task  would 
be  an  easy  one  if  it  were  suflicient  to  resolve  that  he  would  yield  nothing  to 
violence  or  to  the  menace  of  physical  force," 

**  What  was  the  evil  to  be  apprehended  ?  Kot  force,  not  violence,  not 
any  act  of  which  the  law  could  take  cognisance.  The  real  danger  was  in  the 
peaceable  and  legitimate  exercise  of  a  franchise  according  to  the  will  and 
conacience  of  tbe  holder.'* 

"  In  such  an  exercise  of  that  franchise,  not  merely  permitted,  but 
encouraged  and  approved  by  conetitiitional  law,  was  involved  a  revolution  ia 
the  electoral  system  of  Ireland,  the  transfer  of  political  power,  so  far  as  it 
was  connected  with  representation,  from  one  party  to  another/' — Vol.  II, 
p  48. 

**  If  the  Irish  Government  could  neither  turn  for  aid  to  the  then  existing 
Parliament,  nor  could  cherish  the  hope  of  receiving  it  from  one  to  be  newly 
elected,  could  it  safely  trust  for  the  maintenance  of  its  authority  to  the 
extreme  exercise  of  its  ordinary  powers,  supported,  in  the  case  of  necessity, 
by  the  organised  and  disciplined  force  at  its  command,  namely,  the  con 
stabulary  and  military  force  ?'^— -Vol.  II,  p.  49. 

**  I  deliberately  affirm  that  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  responsible  at  the 
time  of  which  1  am  speaking  for  the  public  peace  and  the  public  wotfare 
would  have  grossly  and  scandalously  neglected  his  duty  if  he  had  tailed  Ui 
consider  whether  it  might  not  be  possible  that  tlie  fever  of  religious  and 
political  excitement — which  was  quickening  the  pulh-e  and  fluttering  the 
bosom  of  the  whole  Catholic  population,  which  had  inspired  the  serf  of  Clare 
with  the  resolution  and  energy  of  a  freeman,  which  had  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  made  all  consideration  of  personal  gratitude,  ancient  family  connec- 
tion, local  preferences,  the  fear  of  worldly  injury,  the  hc|)e  of  worldly 
advantage  subordinate  to  one  absorbing  sense  of  religious  obligation  and 
public  duty — whether,  I  say,  it  might  not  be  possible  that  the  contagion  of 
that  feverish  excitement  might  spread  beyond  the  barriers  which,  under 
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ordlis&i7  circum.stancefl,  tlie  habits  of  military  obedietic«  and  the  strict  ncas 
of  mUitary  disciplme  oppose  to  all  such  oxbernal  influences/*— Vol.  II,  p.  60. 

This  surely  is  convinciog.  Bat  should  Peel  have  been  the  man  to 
tackle  the  job  ?  He  did  not  want  to  do  so.  He  begged  hard  to  be 
allowed  to  stand  aside.  The  Duke  was  a  plain  eoldier,  ready  enough, 
&9  HuskisBOn  oBce  found,  to]  take  even  a  politician  at  his  first  word; 
but  the  Dake  would  not  take  Peel  at  his  first  or  second  word, 
bat  made  it  plain  to  him  (m  perhaps  it  was  plain  before)  that  withoat 
him  the  Relief  Bill  must  be  abandoned.  "  I  entreat  yoo,  then,  to 
reoonsider  the  subject,  and  to  gire  us  and  the  country  the  benefit  of 
your  adyioe  and  assistance  in  this  most  difficult  and  important  crisis" 
So  wrote  the  Duke  (Vol.  11.  p.  81). 

Peel  consented.     It  required  enormous  courage. 

**  We  wei^  about  to  forfeit  the  coafideuee  and  encounter  the  hostility  of  a 
very  great  portion  of  our  own  party;  Xbe  principle  of  couoession  had  been 
affirmed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  last  discugsiou  by  the  very  smallest 
majority — 272  to  26G.  It  had  been  negatived  in  the  House  of  Lords  by 
a  majority  of  40.  The  King  was  hostiia,  the  Church  was  hostile,  a  majority 
pix>bablj  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  was  hostile,  to  coneeasion,**— Vol.  IL 
p.  B5, 

Oh  for  an  hour,  in  these  cowardly  days,  of  a  statesman  with  a  tithe 
o!  the  courage  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  1 

"  In  a  single  seseion  Peel  and  Wellington  OFercame  the  resistance 
of  a  hostile  Sovereign,  a  hostile  Church,  a  hostile  House  of  Lords,  and 
a  public  opiuion  fast  becoming  hostile/  So  writes  Mr.  ThurHfield,  who 
also  reminds  us  of  the  fine  compliment  paid  by  Feel  in  his  speech  on 
the  second  reading  to  the  injured  "shade"  of  Canning.  "Would 
he  were  here/'  cried  Peel,  "  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  victory  ! " 

^*  Tuque  tuis  armis,  nos  te  poteremur  Achille." 

Admirably  does  Mr.  Thursfield  proceed : 

"  The  tribute  was  well  merited  and  not  ungenerously  expressed ;  but 
perhaps,  if  the  shade  of  Canning  could  have  revisited  the  House  of  Commons 
and  could  have  watched  Peel,  shorn  pf  the  prize  for  which  both  had  con- 
tended, writhing  in  agony  at  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time,  the  irony  of  cir- 
cumstance, the  revenge  of  neglected  opportunities,  and  the  reproaches  of 
friends  who  felt  themselves  abandoned  and  betrayed,  the  words  to  rise 
almost  unbidden  to  his  phantom  lips  would  have  been 

*  Pallas  te,  hoc  vulnere,  Pallas 
Immolat,  et  paenas  scelerato  ex  sanguine  sumit.'  " 

There  is  no  end  to  capping  verses.  The  compliments  rival  politicians 
occasionally  pay  one  another  are  apt  to  be  a  little  overdone.  Great 
questions  belong  to  the  nation  and  not  to  individuals,  however  eloquent 
pr  longrwinded.     Besides^  it  is  always  easier  to  be  generous  to  the 
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dead  tfaan  jast  to  tho  It^ing.  Peel's  conduct  in  this  matter  gave  an 
enviauB  stab  at  his  repatation.  He  was  *'  saspect  *'  from  that  hour. 
One  of  his  friends  took  on  ao  about  it  that  he  had  to  be  blooded 
(Vol.  II,  p.  9i).  He  (the  phlebotomised  friend)  got  over  it,  for  we 
find  him  in  1834  breathing  a  fervent  prayer  that  Peel  might  be 
"  destined  by  the  Almighty  to  save  the  country  at  the  moment  of 
peril  *'  (Vol.  U,  p.  202).  Peel  was  the  most  prayed-over  politician  of 
recent  times. 

In  the  matter  of  Parliamentary  Eeform  Peel  was  from  the  first  a 
Moderate.  He  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  share  Burke's 
romantic  attachment  to  rotten  boroughs  or  the  Duke  of  Welliugton'B 
babyish  aversion  to  big  towns ;  nor  was  he  gifted  or  cursed  with  the 
foresight  of  Canning,  who  perceived  that  a  reformed  House  of  Commons 
must  eventually  prove  fatal  to  the  pretensions  of  the  landed  interest  in 
the  House  of  Lords*    Speaking  at  Liverpool  in  1820»  Canning  had  asked : 

**  When  once  the  I  louse  of  Commons  should  become  a  mere  deputiition 
speaking  the  people'^  will,  by  what  assumption  of  right  could  three  or  four 
hundred  great  proprietors  set  themselves  agaitkst  the  national  will  ?  ** 

Peel  was  in  favour  of  going  slowly  in  the  matter,  and,  when  oppor- 
tnnity  offered  (as  it  frequently  did),  of  giving  large  towns  parliamentary 
representation;  but  the  Duke  was  obdurate^  and  the  omniscient  Croker 
was  certain  that  the  country  was  indifferent.  We  all  know  what 
happened.  The  flames  of  Nottingham  Castle  and  the  Bristol  mobs 
intimidated  the  House  of  Lords,  who  in  1832  yielded  to  fear  aa  in 
1829  they  yielded  to  the  Duke. 

Peel's  opposition  to  Reform  can  best  be  explained  in  his  own 
words : 

**  Why  have  we  been  struggling  against  the  Reform  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Commons  t  Not  in  the  hope  of  resisting  its  final  success  in  that  House, 
but  because  we  look  bc^yond  the  Bin,  because  we  know  the  nature  of 
popular  concessions,  their  tendency  to  propagate  the  necessity  for  further 
and  more  extensive  compliances.  We  want  to  make  the  d^scetisus  as 
difficUis  as  we  can — to  teach  young  inexperienced  men  charged  with 
the  trust  of  government  that,  though  they  may  be  backed  by  popular 
<damour,  they  shall  not  override,  on  the  first  springtide  of  excite- 
ment, every  barrier  and  bi-eakwater  i-aised  against  popular  impulses ;  that 
the  carrj'ing  of  extensive  changes  in  the  Constitution  without  previous 
^ieliberation  shall  not  be  a  holiday  ta^k  ;  that  there  shall  be  just  what  has 
happened — the  House*  sick  of  the  question,  the  Ministers  repenting  they 
brought  it  forward,  the  country  paying  the  penalty  for  the  folly  and 
incapacity  of  its  rulei^.  All  these  are  salutary  sufferings,  that  may,  1  trust, 
make  people  hereafter  distinguish  between  the  amendment  and  the  over- 
timing of  their  institutions/'^ Voh  II.  p.  201. 

When  the  second  Beform  Bill  had  been  defeated  in  the  Lords  on 
Lyndhurst*s  ameodment,  and  Lord  Grey  resigned,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, whose  political  stomach  could  digest  anything,  was  ready  and 
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wUling,  and  even  anxious,  to  form  an  AdminiBtration  and  beoooid 
reBponsible  for  '*an  extensive  measure"  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 
He  oould  not  do  this  withont  Peel,  and  Peel  would  not  on  this  occa- 
sion oome  to  his  assistance.  The  Dake  never  qoite  forgave  Peel  for 
this.  Even  Croker  was  on  the  Doka's  aide^  bat  Feel  was  adamant 
When  reminded  of  his  behavioar  in  1829  he  replied  emphaticallj : 

*^  It  IsTwia  repetition  of  the  CathoUa  Que^stioD.  I  was  then  in  office^. 
I  had  advised  the  coneession  as  a  Ministen  I  should  now  assume  office  for' 
the  purpose  of  caiTyiog  the  measure  to  which  up  to  the  last  moment  I  have 
been  inveterately  oppc«ed." — Vol.  II.  p,  20C< 

There  can  be  no  doubt  he  was  right.  It  was  all  very  well  for  the 
hero  of  Waterloo  to  play  what  pranks  he  chose  in  the  political  arens, 
but  Feel  was  not  a  soldier  but  a  statesman.  Besides,  after  the  events 
that  had  happened  a  compromise  was  impossible. 

Peel's  oonnectioa  with  the  duties  on  com  is  a  thrice-told  tale.  If 
he  is  the  victor  who  remains  in  possession  of  the  field,  nothing  (»n  now 
be  said  to  impair  the  fame  of  the  great  statesman  who,  though  sur- 
rounded as  he  was  in  the  House  he  so  dearly  loved  by  men  impervious 
to  reason  and  indifferent  to  human  suffering,  resolutely  thrust  them 
behind  him^  and  pursued  amidst  '*  detractions  rude  *'  the  path  of 
Free  Trade  and  gave  the  people  bread.  His  conversion  may  have 
been  alow,  but  it  was  sure*  Hia  face  was  always  turned  to  the  cheap 
markets.  Cobden,  a  not  too  generous  foe»  as  early  as  1842  pro- 
nounced Peel  a  free-trader.  His  Budgets  made  it  plain ;  bis 
speeches  were  full  of  Free  Trade.  Corn^  doubtless^  always  stood  by 
itself.  The  staple  produce  of  the  land  could  hardly  do  otherwise  in 
the  mind  of  the  leader  of  a  party  which,  as  Lord  Ashburton  put  it  in 
1641,  *'  was  pledged  to  the  support  of  the  land ;  that  principle  aban- 
doned»  the  party  is  dissolved''  (VoL  II.  p.  507).  It  may  well  be  that  it 
was  bad  harvests  and  wet  seasons  that  eventually  forced  Peel's  hands, 
but  it  was  not  Peel's  hands  for  which  we  may  thank  God — but  hi» 
open  mind.     Let  us  listen  again  to  the  voice  of  Peel : 

**  Tbe  Tariff  does  not  go  half  far  enough.    If  we  could  afford  it,  we  ougll  1 
to  take  off  the  duty  on  cotton-wools  and  the  duty  on  foreign  sheepa'  wooL" 
—VoL  IL  p.  529. 

**  We  must  make  this  country  a  eheap  country  for  living  and  thus  iadiio»  , 
parties  to  remain  here,  enable  them  to  consume  more  by  havinc^  moire^  ifkm 
spend;*— VoL  II.  p,  530.  f 

"The  danger  is  not  low  prices  from  the  Tariff,  but  low  prices  from] 
inability  to  couBuoie,'^  I 

<'  If  Sir  Charles  BuiTell  had  Bueh  cases  before  him  as  I  have  of  thousaodf  j 
and  tens  of  thousands  in  want  of  food  and  employment  at  Greenock,  Fkisleyt  i 
Edinburgh,  and  a  dozen  large  towns  in  the  manufucturing  districts,  he  would 
not  expect  me  to  rend  my  garments  in  despair  if  *  some  excellent  jerked  berf  1 
from  South  America '  should  get  into  the  English  market  and  bring  dovaj 
meat  from  7^1.  or  Sd.  a  pound." — Vol  II.  p.  581. 
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FTo  tlie  Marquis  of  Ailsa  Peel  wrote  ia  March  1842  : 

"  Whatever  the  future  may  he,  no  one  can  think  the  present  state  of 
things  %*ery  satisfactory.  If  I  were  a  landed  proprietor  in  the  West  of 
Scotlandf  and  saw  17,000  persons  supported  during  the  winter,  a^  in  one 
Scotch  town.  Paisley,  by  chiiritable  contiibutions,  I  should  seriously  inquire 
whether  the  continuance  of  such  a  state  of  things  was  quite  compatible  with 
the  security  oT|  at  least,  the  enjoyment  of  property/' — Vol.  II.  p,  527. 

Snch  sarcasm  was  quite  thrown  away  upon  the  Marquis  of  Ailsa ; 

might  as  well  have  been  addressed  to  the  Craig  of  that  ilk. 

To  get  a  complete  understanding  of  the  progress  of  this  qnestioD, 
Mr.  Parker's  volumes  must  be  supplemented  by  Mr.  Morley's  **  Life 
of  Cobden,"  and  by  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Villiers  and  Mr.  Bright  But 
the  more  the  times  are  studied  the  more  will  Peel,  as  a  practical 
etatesmao  and  a  man  of  judgment  and  devotion,  stand  bead  and 
shoulders  above  his  contemporaries. 

An  able  writer  in  the  current  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review  is 
indiBposed  to  call  Peel  a  great  man  becanse  he  lacked  imagination 
and  preferred  to  co-operate  with  Wellington  and  Sir  James  Graham 
than  to  bluster  with  Palmerston  or  hob-a-nob  with  Disraeli.  It  all 
depends  upon  your  standard.  What  is  a  pound  7  In  the  currency 
of  Parliament  and  in  the  estimation  of  the  country  Peel  was  a  great 
man, 

Mr.  Parker  has  done  his  work  well.  There  were  difficnlties  in  his 
way.  Peel's  own  '*  Memoirs/*  for  example,  being  already  in  print, 
could  hardly  be  reprinted  m  hloe^  and  yet  they  are  all  needed  to  explain 
the  correspondence*  Mr*  Parker's  own  notes  are  admirable,  always 
explanatory,  always  terse.  If  the  observation  is  just  that  Mr.  Parker's 
nature  has  become  so  subdued  to  what  it  has  worked  in  for  the 
last  ten  years^  that  it  is  now  a  little  difficult  to  recognise  in  the  editor 
of  **  The  Peel  Papers  **  the  former  Home  Rule  member  for  Perth,  no 
one  will  be  surprised.  Peel  was  a  man  with  an  atmosphere — -and  with 
an  atmosphere  it  is  an  education  to  breathe. 

In  one  respect  only  do  I  find  myself  like  Mr.  Goulburn  *'  in  a 
peculiar  society,*^  I  (no  doubt  I  am  wrong)  deeply  regret  the 
publication  of  the  Disraeli  letters.  Magnanimity  is  so  beautiful  a 
thing  that  its  eBsential  privacy  should  be  preserved  as  a  noble  family 
tradition  even  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  Had  Peel  chosen  in  1846 
to  produce  the  letter  of  1841,  of  the  existence  of  which  be  gave 
Disraeli  a  pretty  broad  hint,  nobody  could  have  complained  and 
Disraeli  could  have  replied.  Peel  did  not  do  so,  and  what  be 
m^nanimously  in  the  beat  of  conflict  and  in  the  face  of  insult 
forbore  from  doing  Mr.  Parker  does  in  1899.  It  is  of  the  essence  of 
magnanimity  that  it  should  be  complete  and  eternal.  TTnless  it  is 
that  it  ia  no  magnanimity  at  all.  To  suppress  a  document  for  fifty 
years  and  until  the  mau  who  wrote  it  ia  dead  is  no  kindness.     No 
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good  has  been  done  bj  pabUcation.  For  a  couple  of  days  tbe  Tadpoles 
and  the  Tapers^  that  breed  of  curSj  ran  abont  sniffing  and  Bnuffiog 
oyer  the  lettere;  the  yoang  Haas  of  the  preas  roared  over  them, 
rejoicing  that  their  many-beaded  eUent  fihoold  be  let  behind  the 
scenes.  But  the  many-headed  Beast  ie  not  nearly  so  big  a  fool  as 
tho^e  who  cater  for  hia  capacious  maw  would  often  have  as  believe* 
The  many-headed  knows  its  Disfseli  perfectly  well,  and  how  be 
never  pretended  to  be  a  man  of  nicety.  He  at©  bis  peck  of 
dirt  and  achieved  hie  measure  of  dignity.  In  the  vulgar  snaggle 
lor  existence  Disraeli  did  some  mean  and  shabby  things;  the  letter 
of  1841  was  perhaps  one  of  thamp  the  denial  of  i^  in  1846  was 
perhaps  another,  but  a  mean  and  shabby  man  Disraeli  wm 
not^  and  his  reputation,  such  as  it  iB,  stands  just  where  it  did 
before  these  disclosures.  Tbe  two  letters  are  out  of  place  in  these 
stately  memorials  of  a  saviour  of  society.  They  jar  upon  yon  like  a 
vulgar  word  scribbled  on  the  pedestal  of  a  noble  statue.  When  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  the  other  day  made  his  animal  reference 
to  the  rise  in  the  value  of  our  shares  in  the  Saez  Canal,  never  were 
the  cheers  loader.  Disraeli,  too^  had  his  day ;  and  though^  for  mj 
part,  I  would  as  soon  think  of  coupling  Dr.  Johnson  with  Jacques 
Casanova  as  Peel  with  Disraeli,  I  can  still,  remembering  all  the  differ- 
ences in  the  circumstaueea  of  the  two  men,  find  room  for  a  regret 
that  these  memoirs  should  be  made  the  vehicle  of  seeking  to  ^it 
an  unnecesiary  slur  upon  the  memory  of  a  man  who,  when  all  ia  s&id 
and  done^  will  remain  the  author  of  the  fine&t  literary  tribute  to  th© 
character  of  Peel  ever  likely  to  be  written. 

AuGUSTllfE  BiRRELL. 
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Three  Notable  Articles  on  Finland 


K  Russia  in  Finland^    By  Dr.  J.  N.  Reuter,  of  the  University 
Helsingfors.    Nineteenth  Century^  May, 

The  significance  of  the  complete  absorption  of  Finland 
by  Russia ;  the  triumph  of  the  autocratic  r  s  of  the 

E^r'    -r  the  constitutional  methods  of  the  v>cm  .  Finland 
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Ja ;  the  Finnish  people  and  their  institutions. 


I.    Finland  and  the  Czar^    By  Professor  Edward  Westermarcl 
COfntemporrary  MevieWf  May. 

A  touching  and  patriotic  statement  of  the  real  relation 
between  Russia  and  Finland;  the  Finnish  p^-^^^^^-  :^nd  their 
masters ;  the  future  policy  of  the  Finns- 
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Pioneering  in  Klondike 

By  Alexander  Macdonald 

'T'HE  first  portion  of  a  remarkable 
narration  of  adventure  of  exploration 
on  the  Klondike  is  printed  in  Black- 
wood's riagazine  for  May.  This 
dramatic  chronicle  begins  with  the  start ; 
carries  the  reader  to  Finnigan's  Point, 
describes  the  ascent  of  the  Chilcoot,  and 
the  journey  from  Crater  Lake  to  Lin- 
derman  ;  tells  how  a  boat  was  unex- 
pectedly purchased  on  the  Yukon ; 
brings  the  travelers  to  Bennett  Lake 
and  thence  northward.  A  thrilling  tale 
of  unexpected  experiences  graphically 
told. 

/^THER   contributions  to  the   May 
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The  Gurkha  Scouts;  Like  to  Like,  conclusion^  by 
G.  S.  Street;  His  Daisy,  by  W.  H.  H.;  A  Village 
Semiramis  ;  The  Origin  of  ''Christian  Science;" 
Admiral  Sir  W.  Mends,  Fifty-five  Years  of  Naval 
Service  ;  A  Forgotton  Puritan  Colony  ;  A  Masque- 
rader,  by  Christian  Burke  ;  An  Irish  Boswell  ;  Cut- 
tin*  Rushes,  by  Moira  O'Neill ;  The  Record  of  a 
Life  ;  The  Looker-On  ;  Germany's  Influence  at 
Constantinople. 

Price  30  cents  per  copy  ;  $3.00  per  year. 
Leonard    Scott    Publication    Co., 

7  and  9  Warren  Street,  New  York. 
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A  Group  of  .  . 
Reminiscences 


Of  Lady  Bjron.  Very  little  has  been  published  concern- 
ing  the  great  poet's  widow,  though  a  remarkable  person. 
Mrs.  Alexander  Ross  briogs  together,  in  a  paper  in  the 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY,  for  April,  a  group  of  inter- 
esting incidents  concerning  Lady  Byron, 

Of  Mcissonler,  By  the  celebrated  Russian  painter  Vassili 
Vcrestchagin,  Some  character-talk  of  one  artist  to  another  ; 
an  intimate  glance  at  the  thought  and  heart  of  Meissonier  ; 
a  charming  paper,  with  some  fresh  anecdotes  of  the  famous 
Parisian,     FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW  for  May. 

Of  Admiral  Sir  Wllllani  Robert    Mends*    The 

naval  officer  who  moved  the  French  and  British  armies 
from  Varna  to  the  Crimea  in  1854  :  organizer  and  director 
for  twenty  years  of  the  transport  Department  of  the  British 
Ad  mi  ratty  ;  a  naval  life  from  1S27  to  iSSj,  and  its  inci* 
dents.     BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE  for  May. 

Of  Balxac*  An  estimate  and  an  appreciation  ;  how  Rodin 
alone  has  completely  understood  Balzac  ;  the  life  of  Balzac  ; 

its  labor  ;  its  difficulties  ;  its  rewards.  A  sympathetic  esti- 
mate of  the  great  writer.  G.  Arthur  Symons.  In  the 
FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW  for  May. 
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The  true  story  of  the  latest 
crisis  in  Samoa  and  the  events 
that  led  to  it»  by  a  trained  un- 
biased and  careful  observer, 
Mr.  John  George  Leigh,  who 
writes  with  special  authority 
on  Samoa  and  its  people, 
brings  out  the  important  part 
taken  by  Chief  Justice  Cham- 
bers in  the  recent  difficulty,  as 
well  as  the  responsibility  of 
the  American,  English  and 
German  governments,  A 
timely  paper  on  an  important 
subject.  In  the  May  num- 
ber of 
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The  great  capitals  of  the  East 
and  the  West ;  their  distinctive 
characters  and  contrasts;  their 
people,  customs,  buildings  ; 
how  the  East  differs  from  the 
West  as  shown  in  the  two  chief 
cities.  An  instructive  article, 
entertainingly  written  and  of 
special  timely  import.  Archi- 
bald LtTTLE  in  the  June  num- 
ber of  the 
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RELIGION  IN  INDIA. 


THERE  is  nothing  so  little  possible,  eyen  to  the  man  of  trained 
intelligence,  as  to  get  to  understand  in  the  conrse  of  a  single 
brief  and  crowded  visit  either  a  land  or  a  people — especially  when  the 
land  is  a  continent  so  large  as  India  and  the  people  a  mnltitade  of 
races  so  different  in  blood,  in  history,  in  political  ideal,  in  social  order, 
in  speech,  and  in  religion  as  those  we  so  commonly,  but  incorrectly, 
classify  as  Hindus.  The  grand  tonr  may  help  to  edncate  a  man,  bat 
it  does  not  qaalify  him  to  teach  or  to  govern  a  State.  I  am  not 
surprised  that  the  English  resident  in  India  should  so  strongly  object 
to  be  judged  by  the  vagrant  sight-seer,  who,  as  a  rule,  is,  in  the  very 
degree  that  he  is  greedy  of  sights,  incapable  of  seeing  jastly ;  but  we^ 
need  not  waste  our  pity  on  the  resident,  for  he  is  a  person  well  able 
to  take  care  of  himself.  Those  who  deserve  it  more  are  the  people 
the  vagrant  misinterprets  and  the  public  he  misinforms.  Happily, 
the  politics,  the  services,  military  and  civil,  the  social,  economical,  and 
industrial  condition  of  India  were  matters  on  which  I  had  too  little 
knowledge  to  be  able  either  to  observe  with  intelligence  or  to  report 
with  accuracy.  My  special  concern  was  with  a  subject  which  may 
here  provoke  less  passion,  though  it  involves  more  penetrating  prin- 
ciples and  vaster  issues  than  any,  or  even  than  all,  of  these — viz.,  the 
religions  of  India :  what  they  are  in  character  and  influence,  how  they 
live  and  behave  in  relation  to  each  other  and  the  people. 

The  opportunity  to  go  to  India  on  such  a  mission  was  like  the 
realisation  of  an  early  dream.  I  had  learned  to  know  the  Hindus, 
their  literature  and  religion,  from  a  civilian  of  the  old  school,  who 
was  therefore  even  more  a  scholar  than  a  civilian.  Dr.  John  Muir.  He 
rises  before  me  now  as  he  lived  in  the  Edinburgh  of  the  'sixties  and 
'seventies,  a  gentleman  distinguished  by  his  old-world  courtesy,  his 
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gmcious  hospitalityj  his  sympathy  witli  sorrow,  and  tendemeet  to  aU 
forms  of  Buffering ;  a  Echolar  remarkable  for  hie  extensive  learniog, 
his  keen  intellect,  hia  eager  intereBt  in  all  religions  qQeetiona,  and  eape- 
cially  for  his  indnatry  in  the  region  his  own  research  had  explori&d, 
an  industry  bat  faintly  represented  in  the  five  volnmea  of  '*  Sanskrit 
Texts  "  which  we  owe  to  his  erodition.  He  was  a  scholar  who  tried 
to  make  scholar&,  who  encouraged  leammg  both  at  home  and  abroad^ 
who  did  more  than  any  other  man  of  Ms  time  to  endow  research  in 
the  LTaiveraity  of  Edinbnrgh,  and  who  carried  into  all  he  did  hie  own 
noble  elbical  spirit.  I  am  one  of  the  many  he  helped  and  befriended 
when  friends  were  few,  and  the  few  there  were  had  little  disposidon 
to  help  a  mind  which  could  not  but  try  to  look  over  the  lofty  and 
well-goarded  fence  of  the  ancient  beliefs.  His  love  of  freedom  in 
thought  and  inqniry  was  bnt  a  form  which  expressed  his  lo7e  of  man; 
for,  of  all  the  men  1  have  known,  John  Mnir  was  the  most  possessed 
by  a  pure  and  disinterested  enthusiasm  for  hnmanity,  though  his 
enthnsiaam  moved  in  a  region  untrodden  by  the  shrill  criers  oE  the 
market-place  and  the  street.  He  believed  in  knowledge  and  in  its 
eaving  power.  He  thought  that  we  coold  not  serve  India  better  than 
by  aending  out  men  who  loved  her  because  they  knew  her,  and  knew 
her  not  in  her  outward  face  and  changing  features,  bat  in  her 
immortal  part — the  mind  through  which  she  had  sought  the  eternal, 
the  literatnre  which  embodied  her  ideals,  and  the  customs  by  which 
they  had  been  at  once  realised  and  defeated.  His  was  thus  a  greater 
love  than  could  be  satisfied  by  the  building  of  a  sjnagogne,  or  by 
flattering  the  vanity  of  either  England  or  India;  for  it  Eooght  nothing 
less  than  the  discovery  of  the  truth  by  both,  the  removal  of  ignorance 
as  to  India  at  home  and  of  ignorance  as  to  both  herself  and  England 
in  India. 

I  need  not  say  that  it  was  with  something  more  than  the  feeling 
of  admiring  curiosity  that  I  took  my  way  Eastward ;  it  was  with  a 
very  sincere  desire  to  learn.  And  I  did  learn  much,  though  it  would 
be  a  sheer  impertinence  to  say  that  there  was  any  real  proportion 
between  the  desire  and  the  actual  degree  of  the  learning.  I  had  been 
asked  to  go  by  the  University  of  Chicago  as  Haskell  lecturer  on  Com- 
parative Beligion,  and  no  little  part  of  what  I  learned  was  due  to  the 
attempt  to  teach.  How  this  happened  may  become  apparent  before 
I  have  finished ;  but  meanwhile  I  must  attempt  to  indicate  how  the 
problem  grew  upon  the  mind  and  how  the  mind  opened  towards  the 
problem  in  our  progress  through  the  countiy.  It  is  not,  of  course, 
my  purpose  to  write  an  itinerary,  or  to  describe  places  which  have 
already  been  described  from  every  possible  point  of  view.  Guide  books 
may  be  useful,  but  it  needs  a  genius  to  turn  them  into  literature.  Yet 
there  must  be  a  background  if  a  picture  is  to  be  intelligible. 

Our  visit  fell  in  the  "  cold  weather/'  and  in  most  parts  of  India 
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the  cold  is  perfect  weather,  the  dajs  clear  and  sunny,  the  nights  cool 
«nd  refreshing.  The  temperature,  indeed,  varies  immensely;  in 
November  we  were  more  tried  by  the  winter  cold  of  Bombay  than  by 
the  summer  heat  of  home,  while  in  January  the  air  of  Lahore  had  a 
keener  bite  in  it  than  the  winds  of  our  own  frozen  North.  The  sun- 
shine and  the  cloudless  sky  tend  to  become  monotonoup,  things  w© 
may  begin  by  admiring  bat  are  sure  to  end  by  being  ashamed  to  speak 
about :  indeed,  one  has  to  go  to  India  to  discover  the  intellectual 
stimulus  and  conversational  uses  of  variable  weather.  But  the  stars 
never  lose  their  brilliancy  or  the  moonlight  its  charm^  for  it  works  the 
most  weird  effects,  throwing  over  the  sleeping  earth  what  seems  now 
a  fretwork  of  frost  and  now  a  lucid  haze  in  which  all  things  become 
mysterious  and  vast,  and  sounds  grow  too  rude  and  matarial  to  break 
agreeably  upon  the  ear.  The  sunlight  was  too  powerful  and  penetrat- 
ing to  leave  in  the  daytime  any  mystery  in  nature,  but  we  never  dared 
to  bo  familiar  with  the  nature  the  moonlight  made,  for  then  all  earth 
became  ghostly  and  clothed  in  nnearthlinesp.  Our  wanderings  were 
more  extensive  than  we  had  intended ;  but  our  only  regret  was  that 
cur  time  was  too  limited  to  let  us  loiter  on  the  way,  espeiially  when  we 
escaped  from  the  Anglicised  cities  and  found  ourselvei  facatoface 
with  Indian  nature  and  history. 

We  landed  at  Bombay,  which  is  beautiful  and  picturesque,  as  we 
ezi^ect  the  East  to  be,  and  as  full  of  energy  and  interest  as  commerce 
and  law,  local  government  and  education,  and  a  marvellous  mixture 
of  races  and  religions,  can  make  it.  It  is  so  Eastern  that  the  fresh 
Western  ejes  which  come  to  it  fail  to  see  its  most  significant 
features.  The  Hindu,  Mohammedan,  Parsee,  and  Christian  dwell 
together  yet  live  apart ;  their  modes  of  sepulture  differ,  and  one  may 
read  through  their  attitudes  to  death  their  different  views  of  life. 
The  Hindu  burns  his  dead  ;  the  ^lohammedan  and  the  Christian  bury 
theirs,  though  the  former  in  a  way  which  emphasises  his  stronger 
feith  in  the  uprising  and  the  Judgment ;  the  Parsee  leaves  his  to  bo 
consumed  by  the  fowls  of  heaven,  then  scattered  and  absorbed  by  tho 
elements  of  earth.  The  Hindu  caste  system  has  affected  the  Moham- 
medans ;  their  theism  has  influenced  the  Hindu.  The  fine  naturalism 
of  the  Parsee  has  oompelled  him  to  make  the  most  of  time,  to  study 
the  forces  which  most  work  for  the  amelioration  of  life ;  his  plastic 
hand  and  practical  mind  may  be  seen  everywhere — ^in  schools,  colleges, 
and  the  university,  in  charity  and  in  trade,  in  the  adornments  of  the 
city  and  the  enrichment  of  society.  It  does  not  yet  appear  what  the 
Christians  may  do.  They  are  too  young,  too  foreign  in  their  inspiration 
and  mind,  to  be  fairly  placed  alongside  the  better  men  of  religions  which 
are  so  ancient  as  to  have  become,  even  where  immigrant,  naturalised. 
But  one  thing  is  obvious :  the  Christian  mind  from  without  has  set  all 
the  native  forces  working  on  new  lines,  under  new  forms,  and  towards 
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ends  wHich  are  not  as  yet  apparent.     It  has  made  edticatton  a  factor 

of  change,  has  forced  it  forward^  increased  its  efficiency,  and  loaded  it 
with  mew  formative  inflaences.  It  haa  made  the  Hinda  more  pabUc- 
spirited,  the  Mohammedan  more  beneficeEt,  the  Parsee  more  practical 
and  phUanthropic.  In  the  very  coosciousDesa  of  the  need  of  reform 
— religiouij  moralj  domestic,  social — -and  in  the  number  of  the  recent 
agencies  which  have  been  created  to  secure  it,  the  action  of  the 
Christian  mind  can  be  seen.  And  this  also  becomes  ohviaus  :  that  it  i& 
the  moat  potent  factor  as  yet  at  work  for  the  reconciliation  of  the 
Hindn  to  the  English  rule,  Sach  at  lea&t  was  the  testimony  of  a 
native  gODtleman  who  was  everywhere  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
digtingtiished  and  enlightened  citizens  of  Bombay. 

From  Bombay  we  crossed  to  Calcutta,  which  was  then  enjoying  its 
most  perfect  weather,  and  its  societyj  with  its  energies  renewed  by 
rest  and  change,  was  assembled  to  dismiss  one  Viceroy  and  welcome 
another.  The  city  had  much  in  it  that  was  attractive  :  the  Maidaa 
with  its  stataes  and  palaces  and  crowds,  its  gardens  and  raeecoarae;  I 
the  majestic  river  which  gives  dignity  even  to  the  mean  banks  between 
which  it  sweeps ;  the  extremes  of  pomp  and  squalor  that  jostle  each  other 
on  the  streets ;  the  co-existence  without  contact  of  several  societies^  | 
native  and  Earopean  ;  the  one  divided  here  by  caste,  there  by  religions ; 
the  other  by  classes,  minds,  or  functions.  The  Babu  is  a  most 
interesting  person,  as  highly  educated  as  his  conditions  will  allow^  ■ 
acquisitive  rather  than  inquisitive,  with  more  imaginative  than  speca- 
lative  subtlety,  which  is  fostered  rather  than  repressed  by  the  very 
ntilitarian  education  he  reoeivea  at  the  hands  of  the  aniversity-  We 
became  coDscioiis  in  Calcutta  of  a  tendency  which  was  hidden  by  the 
more  cosmopolitan  commercial  spirit  of  Bombay — the  Hindu  reaction, 
as  it  was  termed.  This  is  the  antithesis  to  the  Brahmo  Samaj,  but  is 
quite  as  distinctly  due  to  Western  influences,  though  to  these  resisted 
and  resented  rather  than  adopted,  adapted,  and  modified.  It  is  the 
assertion  of  the  Hindu  mind  over  against  the  spirit  which  is  its 
negation ;  and  the,  assertion  is  most  definite  where  the  negation  is 
most  direct,  in  the  sphere  of  religion.  The  English  rule  is  an 
immense  disintegrative  and  levelling  force  ;  it  does  not  spare,  even 
where  it  means  to  be  most  conservative,  the  ancient  institutions  of 
States  or  the  customs  and  beliefs  of  the  people.  The  civil  service  and 
the  railway  system,  education  and  the  competitive  examinations,  bear 
hardly  upon  the  laws  and  the  regulations  of  the  castes  ;  the  Sudra  may 
be  set  to  judge  the  Brahman,  or  the  low-bom  may  in  the  Honours 
lists  stand  high  above  the  twice-born.  English  policy  and  justice  may 
combine  to  secure  its  endowments  to  the  temple  or  the  mosque,  may 
protect  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  alike  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion  ; 
but  in  doing  so  they  change  the  whole  historical  situation  and  create 
a  condition  of  things  where  nothing  is  as  it  was  before.     In  the 
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native  elate  the  ancient  framework  may  Etand,  but  the  EDglish 
resident  transmutes  the  blood  in  its  yeins ;  and  where  the  blood 
ts  changed  the  whole  life  is  different. 

Now,  the  people  instinctively  feel  a  revolution  to  be  in  process  and  to 
be  irresistible,  and  they  do  not  love  the  power  by  which  it  is  being  e  fleeted. 
Their  own  customs  and  institntions  become  the  dearer  to  them  that  they 
are  threatened  with  extinction  or  radical  change.  They  are  people  with 
en  ideal,  and  like  all  people  commanded  by  idealism,  they  seem  to  their 
more  prosaic  over- lords  sentimental ;  but  their  ideals  Kirn  into  passionate 
emotions  the  moment  revolution  touches  the  realities  amid  and  tlirougb 
which  they  live.  For  this  reason  the  rule,  irresistible  in  the  region 
cf  civil  and  social  life,  has  quickened  native  enthusiasm  in  the  region 
of  thoDght  and  religion^  Here  is  a  point  where  British  power  cannot 
come.  It  may  in  politics  compel  its  will  to  be  obeyed^  in  law  its 
justice  to  be  respected,  in  education  its  speech  to  be  learned,  but  in 
religion  it  does  not,  dare  not,  shall  not  compel  Here  the  Eoglish 
Raj  may  be  neutral,  bat  the  English  people  are  not ;  they  would 
convert  the  Hindu  and  the  Mohammedan  to  their  religion,  though  by 
a  very  difierent  process  from  that  which  their  State  has  followed  in 
politics ;  for  in  the  one  case  the  conversion  has  been  effected  by  force, 
in  the  other  case  it  is  being  attempted  by  persuasion.  The  force 
which  cannot  be  resisted  must  be  obeyed,  but  the  force  which  seeks  to 
persuade  can  be  contradicted*  And  why,  the  Hindu  asks  himself, 
should  he  accept  this  Western  religion  ?  He  has  one  of  his  own, 
ancient,  potent,  elastic  :  it  embodies  his  inttinctive  genius,  suits  his 
special  needs,  is  older  than  the  Christian,  retts  on  thought  he  has 
elaborated  and  many  Western  men  have  learned  to  admire.  To 
inrrender  his  religion  would  be  to  make  a  complete  surrender  of  him- 
self, bis  past,  his  separate  mind  and  being,  and  to  become  a  mere 
echo  of  the  civilisation  he  despises.  The  Hindu  reaction  is  thus  a 
very  real  force,  moved  by  reasons  we  cannot  bat  respect*  Patriotism 
Uvea  behind  and  within  it ;  in  it  the  Orient  stands  up  against  the 
Occident,  defies  it,  challenges  its  right  to  come  East  and  impose  itself 
on  what  is  older,  more  congenial  to  the  Oriental  nature,  and  too  deeply 
rooted  to  be  plucked  up  by  alien  hands.  And  so  we  need  not  be 
surprised  to  find  the  reformer  succeeded  by  the  reactionary,  though 
behind  the  veil  of  his  reaction  tha  spirit  that  would  reform  still  lives. 
For  the  Hinduism  be  defends  is  not  the  Hinduism  of  the  multitude, 
the  religion  of  the  street  and  the  temple,  of  Kali  Ghat  and  the  Durga 
pitjif,  of  the  sacred  river  or  caste  ;  it  is  an  idealised  system,  eclectic, 
clothed  in  garments  which  are  heirlooms  from  the  past,  but  quickened 
by  a  spirit  which  belongs  to  the  present.  Not  all  it  finds  in  Hinduism 
is  Indian,  but  some  of  it  is  very  Occidental  indeed. 

In  Calcutta  then  we  beg«in  to  feel  that  there  was  in  process, 
especially  in  the  sphere  of  religion,  a  rejuvenescence  of  the  native 
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spirit,  whicU  was  in  iti  essence  a  reaction  against  the  hard  and 
grindiog  njasterfnlness  of  the  British  will*  And  it  found  its  jostifi- 
cation  not  only  in  th©  divided  at  at©  of  that  will,  which  waa  hem 
ipaperlons  and  coercive,  and  there  evangelical  and  persuasive ;  but 
also  in  tlie  ideal  and  often  actual  contradictions  between  the  offices 
and  officials  which  governed  and  the  persons  and  agencieg  which 
tried  to  persuad©.  From  Cakatta  we  ascended  to  Darjeeling,  lived 
for  five  dajs  within  sight  of  the  snows,  the  grandest  sight  in  all 
Xadia*  We  rose  every  morning  and  watched  the  sonlight  break 
upon  the  crest  of  Kinchin  Janga^  ran  east  and  weBt  along 
the  ridge,  and  creep  down  the  breast  of  the  mighty  range^ 
eoftening  the  whiteness  it  illumined  with  huea  of  the  most  exquisite 
pnrple;  while  between  us  and  the  heights  lay  an  immense  amphi^ 
theatre  out  of  whose  bosom  there  slowly  emerged  a  soccession  of 
dark  snmmits,  each  lower  than  the  other^  broken  into  a  multltnde  of 
ranges  divided  by  deep  valleys^  which,  ae  they  came  towards  ns  and 
warmed  to  the  sunlight,  bloaaomed  into  green  and  cnltivated  hilbideai 
the  tea  gardens  which  now  clothe  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Himatayea. 
Here  we  came  upon  new  and  curiously  iotertwisted  strata  in  the 
religions  formation  of  India.  We  were  on  the  bordera  of  Tibet  and 
the  ontskirts  of  Baddhism,  where  people  from  the  hills  and  the  plaiog, 
Bhutias  and  Nepalese^  Lepchaa  and  TihetanSj  men  of  fixed  castes  and 
men  of  nucertain  origin,  onstoms  belonging  to  one  faith  and  beliefs 
belonging  to  another^  the  old  naturalism  of  the  mountain  Tallejs,  the 
mythological  symbolism  of  the  Hindu,  and  the  monastic  individualism 
of  the  Buddhist  dwelt  together  in  a  unity  unordered  and  undesigned, 
yet  spontaneous  and  real.  The  prayer- flag  waved  from  the  trees, 
the  prayer- wheel  spun  by  the  wayside,  the  Scriptures  were  gtored  in 
the  monastery ;  while  over  the  altar  presided  a  Buddha  who  had  the 
face  of  the  contemplative  sage  but  the  attributes  of  the  war-god. 
Fortune  made  us  spectators  of  a  most  interesting  sight.  We  had 
climbed  one  morning  to  a  hill-top  where  stood  a  sort  of  sacred  grove, 
whose  branches  were  clothed  with  coloured  flags  and  written  prayers^ 
while  underneath  stood  the  lingam,  Siva's  symbol.  Evidently  it  waa 
a  place  where  Hindu  and  Buddhist  alike  came  to  worship,  and,  as  if 
to  illustrate  its  use,  two  women  ascended  and  began  their  piijcu  The 
one  was  married,  and  came  with  the  commonest  and  simplest  of  aU 
the  desires  of  a  woman's  heart — to  ask  for  a  male  child.  They  made 
a  fire^  threw  upon  it  incense  of  various  kinds — for  the  gods  differ  as 
much  as  men  in  the  smells  they  prefer — placed  upon  a  stone  above  it 
little  heaps  of  rice,  sprinkled  over  it  some  liquid  they  carried  and 
some  clarified  butter,  thus  ofiering  to  the  gods  the  food  they  them- 
selves liked  and  lived  by.  Then,  in  honour  of  the  gods  who  dwelt 
on  the  mountain  peaks,  they  hung  flags  upon  the  trees  with  their 
oolours  thus  arranged,  blue,  white^  red,  green,  orange,  the   highest 
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position  being  given  to  the  blue,  whicli  seemed  to  typify  heaven ; 
while  the  last,  the  orange,  signified  renunciation.     Beside  the  flags, 
and  in  the  trees  round  the  grove,  prayers  which  had  been  written  by 
the  husband  were  displayed.     As  soon  as  these  sacred  objects  were 
arranged,  the  elder  woman  unfastened  a  girdle  from  her  waists  put  it 
round  her  neck  and  brought  it  down  her  breast  until  it  looked  like  a 
priestly  robe,  the  symbol  of  the  lama's  office  ;  they  then  both  stood 
fronting  the  grove  and  the  hills  bevond  it,  anointed  themselves,  said 
some  ma,Um$t  prostrated  themselves  to  the  earth,  in  one  case  ten,  in 
the  other  three,  times,  aud  finally  broke  into  a  weird  chaut  which 
ended    in    a    curious    sort  of   hnlloo,  a  half   exultant,   half  defiant 
shout.     This  ceremonial  over  the  elder  woman  retired  by  herself  to 
another  angle  of  the  hill,  where  she  had  the  grove  partially  behind 
her  and  another  mountain  before ;    and  there,  though  on  a  reduced 
scale,  she  went  through  what  seemed  the  same  ritual.     When  asked* 
as  to  this  duplication  of  the  service  in  her  case,  she  explained  that  her 
companion  was  living  where   she   bad    been   born,   and    needed    to 
worship  only  the  spirit  of  the  hill  that  commanded  the  valley  where 
we  were  j  but  she,  though  now  living  here,  had  sprnug  from  another 
home,  and  so  had  to  do  double  homage,  to  the  deity  of  the  place 
where    she   lived  and  to  the  deity  of  the  place  whence   Ehe  came. 
The  women  who  had  thus  worshipped  together  ended  their  devotions 
by  a  beautiful  act  of  mutual  courtesy,  the  elder  woman  poured  some 
liquid  into  the  hand  of  the  younger,  the  younger  then  did  the  tame 
to  the  elder^  and  each  having  saluted  the  other,  they  descended  to 
the  plain  and  the  prosaic  work  of  the  day.     What  made  the  csere- 
monial  so  interesting  was  the  way  in  which  it  illustrated  the  mixture 
of  customs  and  beliefs ;  the  women  were  nominally  BuddhistSj  but 
what  lived  in  them  was  the  ancient  naturalism,  the  sense  of  mystery 
in  the  presence  of  a  vast  and  mighty  nature.     The  Greek  throned 
Zeus  on  Olympos,  the  Bhutia  wes  moved  to  worship  by  the  sublimity 
of  his  mountains ;    and  though  Socrates  might   impersonate  a  new 
ideal  to  the  one  and  Euddha  bring  a  new  religion  to  the  other,  yet 
in  neither  case  was  the  old  order  euperseded  by  the  new,  the  two 
lived  side  by  side,  blended  together  by  the  marriage  of  the  mind 
within    to    the    nature   without*     Inconsistencies  that  may  vex  the 
conscioQS  logic  of  the  philosopher,  havL*  no  terrors  for  the  men  who 
follow  nature  in  the  modes  and  objects  of  their  worship. 

Our  next  stay  was  at  Benares,  which  may  be  described  as  at  once 
the  Athena  and  the  Mecca  of  India,  the  most  instructive  and  historical 
of  all  its  cities.  It  is  as  foil  of  temples  as  of  pundits,  and  exhibits 
Hinduism  on  both  its  outer  and  its  inner  sides,  in  its  social  organisation 
and  customs,  in  its  worship  and  its  thought.  What,  perhaps,  most 
perplexes  the  Western  mind  is  the  relation  of  the  thought  and  the 
worship,  the  uniformity  of  the  thought  alongside  the  extraordinary 
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varieties  and  even  antagonisms  in  the  worship.  In  a  sacred  city  like 
Benares  the  worship  appears  in  its  most  offensive  forms :  and  when  one 
watches  in  the  crowded  and  filthy  temples  where  Eali  or  Siva  is 
adored  with  a  devotion  that  knows  no  reverence ;  or  beside  the  stagnant 
and  turbid  tanks  which  are  esteemed  as  singularly  holy ;  or  from  the 
bosom  of  the  sacred  river  where  troops  of  pilgrims  bathe  all  uncon- 
cerned that  on  the  bank  behind  them  some  corpse  is  beiug  burned  or 
its  ashes  thrown  into  the  very  water  which  the  bathers  drink — the 
'  emotions  excited  are  not  those  of  admiration.  Ascetics  are  there,  men 
with  matted  hair  and  covered  with  ashes,  practising  the  austerities 
which  are  thought  to  please  Ood.  These  are  rather  hideous  than  severe, 
the  worst  of  them  being  of  a  kind  it  is  better  to  leave  undescribed. 
We  were  told  of  one  literally  clad  in  chains  suspended  from  an 
iron  ring  round  his  neck,  a  new  chain  being  added  to  his  burden 
^very  year ;  once  the  railways  carried  him  as  a  passenger,  now  his 
weight  has  grown  so  enormous  that  he  has  to  be  conveyed  as  goods  ! 
But  alongside  these  grosser  rites  there  stands  worship  of  another 
order,  and  here  a  simple  narrative  may  be  illustrative.  Two  courteons 
and  learned  Hindu  friends  acted  one  morning  as  my  guides.  They 
look  me  to  visit  the  famous  Swami  Bhaskaranandaji  Saraswati.  One 
•of  them  told  me  that  this  Swami  was  his  ffimi^  or  spiritual  guide ; 
that  he  was  a  holy  man  and  profound  philosopher,  who  had  early 
renounced  the  world  and  become  a  sannyasi ;  that  he  had  by  cruci- 
fizion  of  the  flesh  and  ^meditation  attained  perfection,  and  was 
believed  by  him  and  many  others  to  be  an  incarnation  of  deity. 
Indeed,  there  was  already  a  temple  built  in  his  honour  where  man 
could  worship  him,  and  as  soon  as  he  died  this  custom  would  become 
general.  My  friend  was  quite  willing  to  concede  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  likewise  an  incarnation  of  God;  and  he  anxiously  inquired  why  I 
should  deny  to  his  guru  what  he  ascribed  to  my  Saviour,  why  I 
should  restrict  incarnation  to  the  one  while  he  extended  it  to  a  whole 
multitude  of  saints  and  sages.  I  could  only  reply  that  beneath  this 
lay  a  still  deeper  question  touching  what  God  was  and  what  man, 
and  prosecute  my  inquiries  as  to  the  grounds  and  forms  of  his  own 
faith  in  this  special  case.  Meanwhile  we  had  reached  the  Anand 
Bagh,  the  garden  where  the  Swami  lives ;  and  after  he  had  been 
duly  prepared  to  receive  an  English  visitor,  my  two  friends  pros- 
trated themselves  before  him,  touching  with  their  foreheads  the  ground 
at  his  feet.  My  introduction  followed,  but  what  was  my  surprise  to 
find  him  in  face,  and  still  more  in  manner,  exceedingly  like  the  late 
Cardinal  Manning,  and  later  I  found  that  the  facial  resemblance 
had  struck  others  besides  myself.  It  was  the  spiritual  ascetic's  face, 
delicate,  refined,  simpler  and  more  ingenuous  than  Manning's,  with 
eyes  fuller  of  kindly  human  interest  and  innocent  pleasure  in  the 
honours  he  received.     My  signature  was  added  to  his  large  diary  of 
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Tisitors,  and  I  came  away  pleased  with  the  character  of  which  I  had 
had  a  glimpse,  but  perplexed  not  so  much  at  the  philosophy  which 
jastiBed  hia  divine  dignity  as  at  the  practice  which  embodied  it. 

We  next  visited  another  recluse,  a  man  who  had  held  oflSce  under 
the  English  Government,  an  accomplished  man,  rich  and  highly 
caltivated,  who  knew  the  best  Western  thought,  who  had  loved  booka 
and  all  they  signified ;  but  a  sorrow  came  which  would  not  allow  him 
to  eDJoy  the  things  of  the  worlds  and  he  forsook  all  that  he  might 
seek  a  higher  peace.  In  his  presence  I  felt  the  power  of  a  goodness 
rhich  nothing  I  had  met  even  in  Christendom  surpassed  ;  and  though 
our  faiths  might  divide  the  goodness  had  a  strangely  subduing  and 
unifying  infloence.  We  spoke  about  Hindu  religion,  and  I  confessed 
that  its  unmoral  and  barbarous  worship  had  shocked  me ;  bat  he 
inquired,  with  a  plaintive  and  reproachfal  look  in  his  fine  eyes, 
whether  the  religion  were  without  ethical  qualities  and  forces.  And 
as  I  looked  at  him  there  in  his  retreat,  so  placid  and  resigned,  the 
perfect  picture  of  peace  attained  and  enjoyed— as  remote  from  the 
smells  and  the  sounds  and  the  mean  symbolism  of  the  temple  as  from 
the  hideous  asceticism  which  drew  the  admiration  of  the  crowd^ — what 
could  I  say  but  that  there  were,  no  doubt^  schools  and  persons  who 
found  somewhere  w^ithin  the  religion  a  moral  power  that  could  take 
out  of  the  world,  if  not  lift  above  it  ?  Though  even  then  I  could 
only  feel  and  maintain  that  it  Eeemed  a  nobler  thing  to  conquer  the 
evil  within  by  doing  battle  with  the  evil  without,  than  to  leave  the 
conflict  in  order  to  the  saving  of  ones  own  soul.  Of  the 
asceticism  of  the  Roman  church  he  had  knowledge,  and  with  it  he 
showed  a  sort  of  gentle  sympathy ;  but  he  believed  mysticism  and 
renunciation  to  be  more  ancient,  more  native,  and  on  a  grander  scale 
in  the  Hindu  than  in  any  Western  religion.  When  we  parted  I  felt 
as  if  I  had  passed  out  of  the  presence  of  one  who  certainly  enjoyed 
inward  peace.  But  I  was  destined  soon  to  feel  that  we  were  in  a 
land  of  violent  contrasts ;  for  our  way  took  us  past  a  temple  of 
Dorga.  I  had  seen  Kali  Ghat  at  Calcutta,  and  wanted  to  study  the 
en  It  of  the  female  deity  at  Benares,  and  so  proposed  to  enter. 
But  the  friend  who  had  hitherto  acted  as  the  chief  cicerone  said, 
'*  I  cannot  take  you.  the  Munshie  may;*'  but  the  Munshie  was  silent, 
and  I  turned  the  thing  aside  with  some  trivial  jest.  We  went  on, 
and  my  friend  by-and-by  explained  that  he  abhorred  the  worship 
of  Durga,  that  h^  could  not  bear  the  eight  of  blood  or  the  riot  and 
the  ecstasies  of  her  devotees,  and  so  he  never  crossed  the  threshold  of 
her  temple.  Hence  came  new  problems  and  perplexities  to  the 
Western  mind ;  what  is  religion  to  the  people,  is  its  negation  to  the 
educated  and  the  refined— which  also  is  not  without  parallels  among 
Dnrselves,  But  where  the  difierence  comes  in  is  here  :  it  is  easier  to 
create  a  new  worship  in  India  than  a  new  saint  in  Europe,  and  he 
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who  uses  the  new  worabip  may  sit  very  loosely  to  the  old.  It  was 
easier  to  sympathise  with  the  disciple  of  the  Swsmi  than  with  the 
deyotees  of  Durga. 

Oo  the  relation  of  the  thought  and  the  worghip  I  may  have  some- 
thing to  say  later  on ;  but  here  it  may  be  well  to  repeat  what  a  dia- 
tingttished  IVmdn  said  when  I  stated  to  him  my  perplexity:  '^  It  is 
in  the  East  as  in  the  West^ — the  mor©^  Baered  the  place,  th©  more 
degraded  th©  worship-  In  the  cathedrals  and  churches  of  Italy  I 
have  seen  aighte  which  were  as  incompatible  with  the  warship  in  spirit 
and  in  trath  which  Jesus  incnicated,  as  ao^thisg  that  can  be  seen  in 
India  is  discreditable  to  Hindnism.  The  figorea  of  Christ  on  the 
cross  are  often  so  hideons  and  so  horrible  as  to  be  more  offensive  than 
any  imege  of  a  Hindu  god  ;  the  votive  offerings,  th©  dolls  and  silver 
shoes,  the  crntchea  and  the  tinselled  virgins,  on  and  about  and  above 
the  altar,  are  alike  in  taste  and  ideal  on  a  level  with  oar  symbols  and 
decorations ;  and  the  priests  and  the  people  that  frequent  the  place  do 
not  seem  to  my  eye  very  nnlike  our  own/*  It  was  a  retort,  whether 
fair  or  relevant  need  not  here  be  discussed;  but  it  ODght  ceitainly  to 
be  duly  considered  by  him  who  would  form  a  just  and  comparative 
judgment  between  the  religions  of  Ea^t  and  WesL 

From  Benares  we  went  tJi rough  Allahabad  to  the  cities  and  fcenes 
made  memorable  by  th©  Mutiny,  and  they  kindled  the  imagination 
with  the  vision  of  the  sufferings  and  the  heroism  of  our  own  race.  We 
watched  and  endured  with  th©  besieged  in  the  Residency  at  Lucknow^ 
and  walked  in  the  footsteps  of  the  relieving  column  of  Haveloek  and 
Outram.     We  followed  the  army  that  first  rescued  the  besieged,  and 
returned  later  to  capture  the  city,  now  ridiog  in  th©  staff  with  Colin 
Campbell  or  Frederick  Roberts,  now  marching  in  the  ranks  with  Forbes 
Mitchell  We  saw  the  places  of  cruel  massacre  and  death  which  will  make 
the  name  of  Cawnpore  an  undying  pain  to  the  memory  of  Britain.     We 
explored  the  ridge  at  Delhi,  and  marvelled  at  the  tenacity  which,  in 
spite  of  the  summer  heat  and  the  Indian  rains,  stuck  to  a  place  which 
the  winter's  sun  made  hardly  tolerable  at  midday.    We  stood  beside  the 
spot  where  the  magazine  had  been,  examined  the  battlements,  the  bat- 
tered Cashmere  gate  and  the  water  bastion ;  and  we  thought  with  pride 
of  the  bravery  which  feared  neither  numbers  nor  fortifications  nor  racial 
hate  nor  religious  fanaticism,  but  dared  all  and  overcame  all  through 
love  of  a  name  that  could  not  be  tarnished  and  in  maintenance  of  a 
kingdom  that  must  not  be  moved.     But  the  places  appealed  to  other 
interests  than  those  of  national  pride,  for,  side  by  side  with  the  things 
that  moved  our  pride,  were  others  that  bade  us  be  humble ;  and  these 
concerned  not  simply  the  imbecilities  and  mistakes  and  lapses  from 
duty  of  men  who  were  our  kin  :  they  related  to  the  genius  and  history 
of  the  place.     We  were  at  the  very  focus  of  the  collisions  between  the 
Hindu  and  the  Mohammedan,  and  between  Mohammedan  and  Moham- 
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medan;  the  very  ground  still  seemed  hot  and  tTembUngwitb  tlie  shock  of 
battle.  We  were,  too,  in  the  region  where  art  in  India  had  performed  its 
most  notable  feats;  yet  the  art  was  not  Indian  either  in  origin  or  inspira- 
tion or  achievement*  For  the  Moslem  architectore  at  Agra  and  Delhi, 
80  splendid  yet  so  short-lived,  is  so  distinctive  of  a  dynasty  and  so 
alien  to  the  country  a?  to  be  chiefly  aigniEcont  of  the  inflaence  of  the 
West  on  the  East ;  and  stands,  alike  in  its  permanence  and  in  its 
feeling  or  ideality,  in  remarkable  contrast  to  all  that  was  before  it,  is 
around  it,  and  has  come  after  it.  It  is  indeed  curious  how  young 
India  is  in  art,  and  how  old  in  her  literature,  her  customs,  and  her 
social  framework.  There  is  no  social  institution  surviving  in  Greece 
or  Italy  that  can,  in  respect  of  age  or  of  interest,  compare  with  the 
Hindu  castes ;  and  there  are  no  buildings  or  monuments  in  India  that 
can  boast  an  antiquity  equal  to  much  that  can  be  found  in  the  Latin, 
and  even  in  the  Teutonic  countries  of  Europe.  Only  a  few  of  the 
ruder  and  smaller  rock  temples  go  behind  the  Christian  era,  the 
greater  and  more  elaborate  belonging  to  a  more  recent  date ;  and  it 
is  but  what  the  later  history  would  lead  us  to  expect  when  we  find, 
as  regards  some  recently  recovered  Buddhist  sculptures",  that  a  sense  of 
form  begins  to  appear  just  as  Greek  influences  become  active  in  India, 
though  the  imitations  stand  at  an  immense  distance  from  the  originals. 
But  with  the  art  and  architecture  of  Agra  and  Delhi  I  had  no 
special  concern.  What  did,  however,  csoncern  me  was  their  significance 
for  history  and  religion.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  moat  instructive 
thing  was  the  eeries  of  forsaken  and  ruined  cities  that  lie  to  the  south 
and  east  of  the  modern  DelhL  It  is  not,  as  it  stands,  an  old  city,  dates 
only  from  the  second  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  was  built 
by  Shah  Jahan,  and  named,  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from  its  many  forerun- 
ners, after  its  builder,  Sbahjahanabad*  These  forerunners  are  scattered 
over  an  area  of  forty-two  square  miles,  and  form  the  most  melancholy 
and  impresHve  panorama  in  India,  or,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  What 
the  Mohammedan  signified  for  India  may  here  be  seen  in  epitome. 
Long,  iudeed,  before  he  appeared  as  an  invader,  the  Hindu  had  discovered 
the  value  of  the  position,  and  built  on  it  a  city  to  watch  the  gate  of 
the  south  and  guard  the  valley  of  the  Jumna,  But  the  Musnlman 
^ame  and  conquered,  and  those  dead  cities  are  the  record  of  his  con- 
quests. Kere  they  stand  with  walls  and  houses  and  mosques  still 
intact,  yet  forsaken  of  inhabitants ;  and  there  they  lie,  heaps  of  shape- 
ess  ruins,  barren  and  desolate,  the  haunt  of  wild  beasts ;  yet  each 
heap  bearing  the  name  of  some  fierce  potentate,  who  may  have  begun 
as  a  slave  and  ended  as  an  emperor.  Two  things  impress  one  greatly 
in  these  forsaken  cities — first,  the  tombs,  marble,  massive  domed,  the 
last  homes  of  the  builders,  now  standing  proudly  amid  the  death  and 
the  decay, symbols  of  a  will  that  would  rule  even  from  the  grave;  or, 
again,  rising,  broken  and  defaced^  amid  the  green   fields  which  the 
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laboer  of  toau  has  here  and  tbere  charmed  out  of  the  desolation  :  and, 
Eecondly,  the  moaqaes  which,  either  aa  ruins  or  as  shrines,  snrvire  as 
witnesses  to  the  faith  which  came  in  with  the  invaders.  Bat  what  do 
all  these  dead  citiep,  deserted  mosqueg»,  and  stable,  yet  neglected, 
tombs  mean  for  religion  and  history  ?  They  mean  that  they  were 
built  in  a  time  of  turmoil  and  ceaseless  conflict,  when  dynasties  ewiftlj 
roae  and  swiftly  fell,  each  being  inspired  by  an  ioEolenc©  that  would 
not  stoop  to  occnpy  the  city  bnilt  by  its  predecessor,  or  by  a  pride 
that  only  a  home  of  its  own  making  wonld  content,  or  by  a  policy 
that  struck  at  an  enemy  by  the  destruction  of  his  capital  and  its 
supersession  by  a  newer  and  stronger  city.  They  mean  that  thes 
conflicts  were  those  of  a  wild  race,  which  had  broken  into  the  coantryt'' 
broken  op  its  ancient  order,  and  trodden  down  its  old  religion,  and 
had  reigned,  as  it  had  conquered,  by  virtue  of  its  strength  and  a?cord- 
ing  to  its  own  wild  will.  They  mean  that  this  race  was  no  single  and 
united  family,  but  rather  a  multitude  of  warrior  bands,  which  depended 
for  their  victories  on  their  leader,  and  were  ever  prepared  to  follow  the 
man  of  strongest  will  and  craftiest  brain,  investing  him  with  autocratic 
power.  They  mean  that,  while  these  invaders  could  produce  from 
within  themselves  any  number  of  rival  leaders  and  permit  them  to 
found  dynasties,  arbitrary  and  short-lived,  they  yet  all  showed  aa 
little  respect  to  the  places  and  modes  and  objects  of  worship 
revered  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  as  to  their  social  and  political 
system.  Their  wars  were  manifestly  the  wars  of  religion,  for  their 
victories  were  celebrated  by  the  demolition  of  old  shrines  and  the 
appropriation  of  the  material  to  the  service  of  their  own  god. 
It  is  characteristic  that  the  oldest  mosque  which  the  invaders  had 
here  built  for  their  worship — and  it  does  not  stand  alone,  for  it  has 
an  almost  exact  counterpart  at  A j  mere — has  been  formed  by  pillars 
which  must  have  been  taken  from  some  ancient  temple,  probably 
Jain,  for  they  are  covered  with  Hindu  carviog  and  Bgures  which  have 
either  been  defaced  or  concealed^  fronted  by  a  magntfioent  gateway, 
flanked  by  arches,  Musukaan  in  design  but  Hindu  in  workmanship ; 
while  over  all  rises  a  tower,  huge  and  grand,  yet  with  something 
barbaric  in  its  very  grandeur,  the  Kutab  IMinar,  whence,  at  an  alti- 
tude of  238  feet,  the  Muezzin  could  call  to  prayer.  Here  we  see  tlie 
religion  of  the  conqueror  proclaiming  that  the  religion  of  the  conqaered 
had  no  right  to  its  own  shrines;  that  it  ought  to  be  expelled  from 
them ;  that  the  symbols  it  had  carved  in  piety  were  things  idolatrood 
and  abhorrent;  yet  we  also  see  the  conquerors  using  the  conquered 
as  craftsmen,  compelling  native  skill  to  work  upon  foreign  designs. 
These  ruins  mean,  then,  that  these  invaders  brought  to  the  connti: 
an  art  alien  in  its  ideal  and  its  associations ;  that  this  art,  with  tl 
lapse  of  centuries,  grew  less  barbaric  without  growing  more  Indian, 
became  ornate  and  cIbjesIc  in  form  while  avoiding  the  shapes  and  the 


figarea  loved  of  the  Hlnda  ;  and  that  the  cities  and  moQuoients  which 
this  art  created  must  have  been  built  by  forced  labour,  for  their  quick 
constrnction  auJ  easy  abandonment  speak  of  a  service  exacted  by  a 
power  which  recognised  no  right  and  no  justice  save  the  behests  of 
its  own  will. 

Nor  are  those  the  most  intimate  lessons  as  to  the  immigrant  religion 
to  be  learned  from  these  minsi  The  mansoleum  was  a  new  thing  in 
India;  it  represented  an  idea  strange  and  even  obnoxious  to  the  Hindus. 
They  barned  their  dead,  which  meant  that  they  conceived  the  use  of 
the  body  as  at  an  end  ;  it  was  to  have  no  other  life,  fulfil  no  other 
destiny,  and  so  could  at  once  be  resolved  into  its  natural  elements. 
Death  was  but  a  single  event  in  the  life  of  the  soul,  the  sloughing  of 
one  body  that  another  might  be  assumed,  a  stage  in  an  inGnite  process 
which  reached  back  into  a  measureless  past  and  stretched  forward 
into  a  no  less  measureless  future.  But  the  splendid  homes  which  the 
Musulmans  built  for  their  dead  signified  that  death  was  not  the  end 
of  the  body,  that  there  was  life  in  its  very  dust,  that  the  man  was 
not  done  with  it  any  more  than  it  was  done  with  the  man,  and 
that  both  soul  and  body  would  meet  again  in  the  eternal  judgment. 
They  also  signiOed  that  the  dead  still  livedo  had  a  personal  being 
which  could  not  be  clissolved  or  loet,  and  that  as  the  man  bad  been 
here  so  was  he  to  be  for  ever.     And  the  absence  of  the  graven  image 

iiowed  that  the  God  believed  in  was  a  God  who  had  no  fellow,  was  too 
Ivast  to  be  shaped  or  symbolised  by  any  device  of  man  ;  while  the  word 
'whose  texts  were  everywhere  written,  carved  in  the  solid  stone  of 
temple  and  tomb,  signified  that  the  religion  was  one  of  ideas  to  be 
believed  and  of  positive  laws  to  be  obeyed,  rather  than  of  social 
institutions  and  customs  to  be  followed.  And,  finally,  as  we  roamed 
through  these  fallen  cities,  still  overawed,  as  it  were,  by  the  lordly  tombs 
of  their  dead  founders  and  masters,  while  the  palaces  they  lived  in  had 
perished,  we  saw  that  these  warriors  had  confessed  their  faith  to  he 
mightier  than  the  sword  ;  though  the  faith  iteelf  was  warlike,  merciless 
in  its  iconoclastic  zeal  when  it  faced  the  homes  and  the  symbols  of 
that  native  religion  which  to  it  was  but  a  worship  of  lies ! 

Benares  is  the  eacred  city  of  Hinduism  ;  Delhi  and  Agra  are  the 
cities  that  most  illustrate  the  historical  life  of  Islam  in  India  (though, 
of  course,  neither  of  them  can  be  localised  or  studied  as  mere  local 
cults) ;  and  Amritsar,  which  was  our  next  point,  is  the  seat  of  another 
r  religion,  the  Sikh.  The  Sikhs  are  not  a  distinct  race  or  family,  a 
^community  formed  by  unity  of  descent  and  speech,  but  a  society  of 
disciples,  a  body  of  believers,  a  people  constituted  by  a  religion. 
They  became  warriors  because  otherwise  they  could  not  have  lived ; 
unless  they  had  fought  the  Musulman  they  would  have  perished  at  hie 

bands.     Their  religion  is,  in  a  sense,  a  synthesis  of  Islam  and  Hin- 
'duiam,  rose  out  of  attempts  to  reform  both,  has  elements  it  owes  to 
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both,  tlioagh  it  can  be  identified  with  neither.     It  may  be  deBcribed 
as  an  adaptation  of  the  theistic  ideas  in  I&lam  to  the  genius  and  soil 
of  India,  or,  conversely,  as  Hinduism  modified  by  the  thebtic  ideas  of 
Islam*     The  incorporation  of  the  two  changed  the  parts  taken  from 
both,  and  produced  a  result  which  has  distinctly  enriched  our  religious 
history.      It  originated  in  an  inspired  teacher,  a  Hindn  gnra  charged 
with  the  functions  of  a  Semitic  prophet ;  and  when  the  line  of  the 
gurus  ended  the  Grantb,  the  Sikh  Koran^  was  enthroned  in  their  place. 
The  Sikh  hears  and  obeys  his  sacred  book,  but  it  is  to  him  no  mere 
letter,  a  written  and  closed  word,  but  a  being  in  whom  is  the  breath 
of  life.     The  Hindu  imagination   has  quickened   and   personalised  it, 
made  it  into  the  immortal  guru,  who  dwells  amidst  his  people,  their 
teacher  and   guide,  receiving  their  worship,  and,  as   a   living  voice> 
responding    to    their   prayers.     Every    morning  he    is   called   from 
sleep  and   reverently  carried    in   procession  to  his  hall  of  audience, 
the  temple,  where  he  is  to  be  found  daily,  surrounded  by  his  court, 
with    ministers  to    wait    upon    him    and  musicians  to    amuse    him, 
while  he  admits  his  people  to  the  presence  and  solemnly,  when  the 
word  is  opened   and    read,    discloses  to    them    his    mind    and  wilL 
Nightly    he    is    carried  back    to    his    chamber,    laid    to    rest^    and 
left  to  his  divine  repose.     And  so  the  prophet  dies  not;  he  is,  as  it 
were,  the  voice  of  god  broken  into  eternal  speech.      But  though  the 
Sikh  has  become  a  disciple  of  his  immortal  guru,  he  has  not  ceased 
to  be  a  Hindu,     He  knows  no  caste,  for  how  could  a  brotherhood  of 
believers  be  built  on  the  distinction  of  blood  and  detcent  ?     Yet  the 
cow  to  him  is  sacred  ;  to  kill  it  is  to  do  a  most  unholy  thing.    And  so 
the  man  who  wears  on  his  feet  shoes  made  from  the  skin  of  the  sacred 
beast  cannot  be  admitted  into  the  temple;  he  must  leave  them  at  the 
gate.     But  the  Sikh  here  shows  how  rigour  and  laxity  dwell  together 
in  the  conscience  concerned  with  religion.     We  had  to  put  our  ehoes 
from  off  our  feet,  but  as  we  passed  round  the  pool  of  immortality,  in 
the  middle  of  which  the  golden  temple  stands,  we  found  a  Hindu  who 
had   erected   his   altar   to   Yishnu   and   was  worshipping  before  the 
emblems  of  his  god  ;  and  another,  an  ascetic,  bearing  upon  him  the 
marks    of    Siva,  engaged  in  his  devotions ;    while  certain  of    the 
musicians  who  played  in  the  divine  presence  were  said   to  be  of  the 
faith  of  Islam.     The  marble  of  which  the  temple  was  built,  with  its 
curious  and  beautiful  inlaid  work,  was  suggestive  of  another  art  and 
architecture  than  the  Hindu.     The  Musulman,  when  he  took  from  the 
temple  of  the  idolator  material   for  his  mosque,  set  an  example  the 
Sikh  followed ;  and  he  spoiled  the  mausoleum  of  the  hated  Moghul 
that  he  might  build  a  fit  home  for  the  divine  voice.     Religion  has 
indeed  been  the   passion  of  India ;   in   it  and   through  it   she 
sufiered  the  baptism  of  fire  and  of  death.     At   Sikandra,  where 
mighty  Akbar   lies   buried,  they  show   you  beautiful    groined   and^ 
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paiDted  ceilings  blackened  with  smoke — the  smoke  of  pigs  which 
victorious  Jata  had  roasted  in  the  hour  of  victory  to  express  their 
fioorn  for  the  MasQlman  and  his  religion ;  and  the  Hindu  will  show 
yon  temples  where  the  Moslem,  in  the  insolence  of  hate,  had 
slaughtered  the  sasred  cow,  or  where  he  had  defaced  the  divine 
image  or  symbol.  And  the  Sikh  was  a  true  child  of  his  land  and 
race ;  he  plundered  his  foe  that  he  might  honoar  his  god,  and  he 
considered  that  what  most  insulted  his  enemy *s  deity  was  most  agree- 
able to  his  own. 

Lahore  is  but  a  step  from  Amritaar,  and  there  one  may  study  the  in- 
teraction of  the  native  and  the  newer  English  mind.  The  services  in  the 
Punjab  can  boast  great  deeds  and  great  names,  and  still  thrill  to  their 
touch ;  and  here  one  can  note  the  statesmanship  of  some  of  our  Empire- 
bnildera,  men  like  John  Lawrence  and  Charles  AitchisoUj  of  whom 
we  have  no  need  to  be  ashamed.  And  the  most  considerable  contribu- 
tion to  contemporary  letters  made  by  the  Anglo-Indian  community  was 
made  from  Lahore ;  and  though  Kipling  is  not  a  Thackeray,  yet  he  ia 
much  more  completely  a  product  of  his  time  and  place,  with  a  temper 
and  imagination  more  characteristic  of  the  Englishman  who  has  lived 
with  the  services  abroad,  than  of  the  Englishman  who  has  been  bred 
amid  the  humanities  at  home*  The  native  community  has  had,  however, 
too  many  upheavals,  military,  political,  and  religious — soma  being  of 
comparatively  recent  date — to  be  under  a  reign  of  caste  and  custom 
quite  aa  rigorous  as  prevails  in  the  South  and  Ea^it.  The  Arya 
Samaj  is  strong,  and  is  a  ranch  more  conservative  body  than  the 
Brahmo  Samaj  ;  yet  conservative  is  a  relative  term,  and  what  would 
appear  re-action  in  Bengal  may  seem  radical  reform  in  the  Punjab* 
For  the  Hindus^  here  outnumbered  by  Mohammedans  who  have  still 
the  temper  of  the  ruling  race,  have  developed  a  severe  tenacity  of 
Vedic  beliefs ;  yet  have  been  unable  to  resist  the  modifying  power  of 
the  atmosphere  which  the  Musulman  and  the  Christian  have  combined 
to  create.  Hence  the  men  of  the  Arya  Samaj,  learning  from  these 
two  the  advantage  of  restricting  authority  to  the  oldest  and  aimpleat 
parts  of  their  sacred  literature,  have  tried  to  turn  the  Rigveda 
into  a  sort  of  Bible  or  Koran ;  and  have  attempted  to  find  in  it  a 
monotheism  which  was  lost  in  the  later  mythology,  and  a  doctrine  of 
transmigration  which  enables  them  to  claim  continuity  with  Hin- 
duism.  Yet  the  most  conservative  change  which  seeks  to  adapt  an 
old  body  to  new  conditions  is  a  step  towards  revolution.  The  native 
mind  is  always  most  susceptible  when  it  appears  most  hostile,  and 
assimilates  largely  where  it  means  to  resist  to  the  uttermost.  And  so 
the  Arya  Samaj  tends  to  dissolve  the  very  system  it  would  fain  conserve. 

The  Punjab  and  Rajputana  are  neighbours,  but  the  religious  and 
eocial  distance  between  the  two  would  be  hard  to  measure.  The 
Bajput  States  are  the  most  distinctively  Hindu   in  all  India;  the 
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paople  are  tenaciotis  of  tbelr  religion  and  its  cuatomai  proud  of  their 
bloQ  J,  their  hiatoryj  their  social  order,  and  their  iadependence,  shadowy 
though  it  be.     The  Mohammedan  has  bat  a  feeble  foothold  ia  the  ^| 
land,  and  so  Hindniflni  has  developed  here  more  according  to  its  oim 
genins   than   in   the  provinces   where  lalam   has  been  mighty*     In 
Jaipur,   indeed,   we   have  the  most  modern  of  native  cities,  founded 
by  a  crafty  king  in  1728,  with  broad  atreeta  and  Btnccoed  fronts,  and 
a  great  palace  which  hag  won  the   rapturous   pratee  of  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold.     Bat  if  modernity  has  made  its  home  in  Jsipnr,   romance 
dwells  in  the  ancient  seat  of  the  race,  the  forsaken  city  of  Amber. 
High  Dp  among  the  hills  it  stands,  its  bouses  and  templea  clingiog  to 
the  face  of  the  rock,  out  of  which  they  seem  to  grow,  while  over  all 
towers  the  palace,  forsaken,  save  for  an  occasional  royal  visit,  like  the 
city,  with  its  marble  courts  and  mirrored  rooms  empty  and  forlom. 
From  the  palace   windows  we   can  look  down  into  the  lake,   which 
reflects  the  city  and  the  hillsides,  and  aloDg  the  pass  by  which  alone 
the  city  ia  approached,  and  snrvey  the  fortifications  which  girdle  the 
hills  and  of  old  made  security  doubly  sBcnre.     The  old  and  the  new 
cities  are  not  related  here  as  at  Delhi ;  they  do  not  mean   that  the 
dynasty  which  ruled  above  was  vanquished  by  a  dynasty  which  built 
below.     The    change  represents  the   transition  from    a  military   or 
feudal  to  a  more  industrial  State.     The  men  who  ruled  in  the  rock- 
bound  fortress  cultivated  the  art  of  war,  and  lived  by  the  plunder  of 
the  plains;  the  monarch  who  built  the  new  city  designed  to  cultivate 
the  arts  of  peace*     He  saw  that  in  the  struggle  with  Imperial  and 
Mohammedan  Delhi  they  opened  a  surer  way  to  victory  than  war. 
And  history  has  justified  his    wisdom;    the    Moghul  has  ceased  to 
govern,  but  the  native  dynasty  still  reigns  in  Jaipur.     Yet  though 
his  people  walked  into  his  new  city  and  forsook  their  ancient  home, 
the    most  conservative    of  human    instincts  would  not  be    denied ; 
religion  clung  to  Amber.     The  place  centuries  had  held  holy  could 
not  be  suddenly  wiped  from  the  memory ;  and  though  strong  towers 
and   palaces  have  turned  to  desolation^  there  are  shrines   still  fre- 
quented where  pilgrims  bring  their  offerings,  and  are  shriven  of  their 
sins.     But  the  most  significant  fact  is  this — the  shrine  which  gives 
dignity  to  the  deserted  city  is  not  the  seat  of  a  Vedic  or  Brahmanical, 
but  of  an  aboriginal  or,  so  to  say,   vernacular  cult,   older  than  the 
Rajput    Supremacy,  the  worship  of  Kali,  in  which  a  goat  is    daily 
sacrificed  in  place  of  the  man  who  had  once  been  the  offering.      The 
Brahman   may  minister  in  the  temple,   but  the  worship  which,    as 
nearest  to  the  heart  of  the  people,  most  persistently  survives  is  in 
origin  and  spirit  theirs,  not  his.     Significant,  in  a  quite  opposite  sense, 
is  a  sect  peculiar  to  Jaipur  State,  the  Dadu  Panthi,  a  sect  of  preachers 
and  warriors,   men  who  are  at  once  saints  and  soldiers,    celibates 
who  maintain  their  force  by  adopting  those  who  are  to  be  their  sons 
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and  succeseors.  Their  founder,  Dada^  bom  1544|  was  a  reformer 
who  rejected  polytheism,  idolatry,  and  caste,  and  formed  a  band 
of  disciples  who  itinerated  and  preached,  and  wrote  books.  He 
denounced  images,  which  were  no  mord  gods  than  a  figure  made  of 
paper  with  a  crown  on  its  head  was  a  king.  God  was  the  Father  of 
all  men,  and  the  men  he  made  were  all  brothers.  To  forget  him  wa3 
ain,  and  only  by  departing  from  sin  could  we  please  him.  Dada 
would  be  neither  Hindu  nor  Mohammedan,  bat  a  moral  man* 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva  had  themselves  once  on  earth  worshipped 
the  one  God ;  and  he  was  the  only  being  men  ought  to  worship. 
He  was  the  hnsband,  the  soul  was  the  wife,  who  longed  for  his 
coming.  *•  Sweet  is  my  beloved  to  me,  and  when  he  appears  I  will 
embrace  him,*^  The  warrior  saints  of  Dadu  still  survive,  Hindus 
without  Hinduism,  Monotheists  apart  from  Islam ;  yet  with  a  militant 
character  suggested  by  the  one,  and  an  ascetic  spirit  and  celibate 
ideal  which  would  probably  filtrate  through  the  other  from  Buddhism. 
Yet  though  Dadu  did  not  love  the  priest  or  his  methods  and  his  gods, 
the  Brahman  still  flourishes  in  Jaipur,  and  is  in  wealth  and  lands 
the  equal  of  the  noble  and  the  king. 

But  in  Udaipur  the  old  order  of  Hindu  society  can  be  perhaps 
better  studied  than  in  any  other  part  of  Rajputana.  Amid  its  hills 
the  Mohammedan  met  with  the  fiercest  resistance  he  anywhere 
encountered,  and  the  men  clung  the  more  to  the  customs  and  the 
faith  they  and  their  wives  80  often  died  to  defend.  Of  all  the  regions 
we  visited  it  made  the  most  powerful  appeal  to  the  historical  imagina- 
tion. The  place  looked  a  very  home  of  romance ;  and  it  was  what  it 
seemed.  Thrice  had  its  ancient  fortress-city  of  Chitor  been  stormed 
by  the  Mohammedan,  and  thrice  had  its  women  immolated  themselves 
rather  than  fall  into  his  lustful  hands.  After  its  last  storming  the 
people  returned  no  more,  but  buOt  them  a  city  in  a  more  sheltered 
place,  where  they  could  by  dwelling  in  quiet  dwell  in  safety.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  lovelier  spot  than  Udaipur.  We  shall 
not  readily  forget  the  dajs  we  spent  there :  the  green  and  well- 
watered  valley ;  the  hills  which  lend  to  it  grandeur,  and  whose  dark 
sides  glow  in  the  purple  sunlight ;  the  lake,  which  smiles  to  the 
heaven  whose  radiancy  makes  a  glory  upon  the  waters ;  the  palace, 
which  gives  a  dignity  to  its  banks  and  forms  a  fine  contrast  to  the 
dark  woods  that  line  the  opposite  shore ;  the  old  civilisation  which 
had  here  crept  to  its  utmost  limit  and  touched  the  ruder  life  of  the 
ancient  hill-man — the  Bhil,  who  here  dwells  on  the  very  skirts  of  the 
Brahmans,  unaasimilated  and  unsubdued.  But  the  State  has  a 
significance  and  an  interest  independent  of  its  home.  Its  head,  the 
^laharana,  represents  the  oldest  and  most  honoured  royal  line  in  all 
India,  lie  only  can  boast  that  no  daughter  of  his  house  has 
ever  wedded  the  hated  Mohammedan  and  defiled  the  purity  of  the 
sacred  line.     Ho  springs  of  the  old  solar  race^  the  blood  of  the  divine 
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Bama  flows  in  his  veins,  and  makes  himBelf  divine.  Hence  oome 
certain  peculiar  functions*  He  is  worshipped  becanse  of  his  descent. 
Bat  more  remarkable  than  the  deity  in  him  is  the  priesthood.  There 
are  sacred  functions  he  only  can  discharge,  a  temple  where  he  is 
snpreme  priest*  Of  course  this  is  explained  by  a  legend  which  makes 
an  ancestor  of  his  a  favonred  nursling  of  the  Brahman  who  guarded 
and  ministered  at  the  §hrine^  and  who  transferred  to  bim  his  powers. 
Bat  the  fonction  did  not  come  in  bo  arbitrary  or  accidental  a  way  ;  it 
is  a  survival,  a  reminiscence,  fitly  preserved  by  the  oldest  and  the 
purest  of  all  the  royal  races  in  India,  of  the  time  when  the  king  waa 
also  the  priest^  and  the  sacred  office  could  be  filled  by  men  other  than 
those  of  Brahmanical  blood.  It  is  again  fiignificant  that  he  serves 
Mahadeo  under  a  symbol — the  lingam — which  may  be  aboriginal, 
bat  is  not  Yedic ;  custom  is  here  older  than  literature,  and  the  hand 
potent  to  change  what  is  written  may  be  helpless  against  what  ie 
observed.  We  shall  hope  that  so  ancient  a  function,  which  hag  with- 
stood the  leveliiDg  hand  of  time,  the  plastic  force  of  the  mythical 
fancy,  the  traosforming  action  of  the  Brahman,  and  the  destructive 
fury  of  the  Moslem,  may  not  perish  before  the  rigour  of  the  British 
rule,  which  may  the  more  tend  to  inflexible  uniformity  in  the  social 
order  that  it  ia  so  tolerant  iu  matters  of  religion. 

It  is  not  possible  to  continue  these  sketches  into  Southern  India, 
as  there  our  time  was  briefer,  the  places  visited  were  few,  and  fewer 
still  were  the  opportunities  of  observalion.  This  we  deeply  regretted, 
a?  we  wanted  to  see  the  great  seats  of  religion  in  the  south,  to  study 
the  action  of  the  Brahman  on  the  Dra vidian,  and  of  the  Dra vidian 
on  the  thoogUb,  the  worship,  and  the  social  order  of  the  Brahman,  as 
well  as  to  observe  the  form  and  efiPects  of  both  the  older  and  the 
more  recent  Christian  missions.  Hot  speaking  only  in  the  most 
general  way,  I  may  say  we  were  struck  with  the  difference  between 
the  southern  and  the  northern  races,  and  the  aa  marked  diflerences 
between  the  men  of  the  eastern  and  those  of  the  western  sides  of  the 
peninsula.  The  causes  of  these  diflerences  are  many.  The  men  of 
non- Aryan  blood  in  the  south  were  more  capable,  more  cultivable, 
more  able  to  hold  their  own  ia  matters  of  art  and  thought  against 
the  Aryan  immigrants  than  tho5e  of  the  north.  The  Aryans,  too, 
came  late,  and  in  comparatively  small  numbers,  into  the  south,  and 
as  colonists  rather  than  as  tribes  or  peoples  or  migrating  States. 
Then  the  Mohammedan,  though  for  centuries  a  strong^  political 
power^  was  never  a  rooted  and  efficient  religious  force;  while  the 
success  with  which  the  rival  Mohammedan  kiugdoms  annihilated 
each  other  EuppUed  the  condition  favourable  to  independent  Iliad  a 
development*  And  it  is  here  where  the  causes  which  distinguish  the 
men  of  the  western  provinces  from  those  of  the  eastern  may  be 
found.     The  men  who  first  overthrew  the  exhausted 
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kingdoms  of  the  south  and  then  broke  down  the  empire  at  Delhi 
were  the  Marathas,  bat  the  Marathaa  were  organised  and  made  into  a 
State  and  engine  of  war  by  the  Brahmans  of  Poona.  The  Foona 
Brahman  is  in  character  and  mind  more  akin  to  the  Mnenlman  of 
Delhi  or  Lahore  than  to  the  Brahman  of  Benares — ix.j  his  qnaUties 
are  more  those  of  a  race  which  has  fought  and  roled  than  those  of  a 
race  which  has  thought  and  studied  and  taught.  He  has  rather  the 
^temper  of  the  camp  than  of  the  school,  more  the  spirit  of  the  fornm 
than  of  the  tem])le.  In  Madras  both  the  physical  and  the  historical 
conditions  have  been  kindlier,  caste  character  is  less  strongly  marked, 
there  is  more  social  freedom,  a  keener  intellectual  and  intenser 
public  life,  more  vivacity  and  openness  of  mind,  due  perhaps  to 
longer  exposure  to  western  influences  and  the  less  violent  form  they 

BGmad  to  the  Hindu  in  the  east  than  in  the  west.  For  we  ought  not 
^to  forget  that  the  foe  of  the  English  on  the  eastern  aide  was  a  Moham- 
medan Power,  but  on  the  western  a  Hindu.  Whatever  the  causes  of 
the  difference  we  could  not  but  admire  the  freedom  and  flexibility  and 
active  rationality  of  mind  in  Madras ;  the  public  life  seemed  healthy 
and  wholesome.  In  no  place  were  we  so  impressed  with  the  high 
tone  and  argumentative  power  of  the  native  press.  I  speak  mainly 
of  the  principal  Hindu  organ,  and  can  honestly  say  that  it  seemed  to 
me  patriotic,  of  course,  both  in  its  political  and  in  its  religious 
views,  but  in  purpose  just,  and  in  expression  never  wilfully  mean. 
Its  criticism  could  hardly  be  other  than  helpful  to  a  government 
which  wanted  to  rule  in  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  justice. 

This  paper  has  been  occupied  with  what  we  may  call  general  and 
first  impressions ;  but  I  hope  to  return  soon  to  weightier  and  more 
specific  questions.  Even  this  rapid  external  sketch  will  have  made 
evident  the  impossibility  of  applying  formal  Western  categories  to 
lEastern  races  and  religions.  The  riEe  of  diflerences  in  belief  and 
rorship,  though  constant  and  rapid,  is  not  so  remarkable  as  their 
incorporation  into  what  may  be  described  as  a  body  with  a  common 
structure  but  without  any  community  of  life — i.t.,  any  life  which  has 
a  common  seat  and  a  uniform  quality.  Hinduism,  indeed,  is  not  a 
single  religion,  but  a  hoge  encyclopaedia  of  distinct  and  independent 
worehips;  it  is  not  a  unity  either  of  thought  or  custom,  but  an 
immense  multiplicity  of  sects  and  their  observances.  It  may  be 
described  as  the  amalgam  of  all  the  religious  ideas  and  usages  of  all 
the  Indian  peoples  through  all  their  past  To  no  two  classes  in  no  two 
places  is  it  exactly  the  same  thing.  Its  one  permanent  and  distinc* 
tive  feature  is  its  social  order ;  where  caste  is  Hinduism  is,  where 
caste  is  not  Hinduism  will  not  condescend  to  be.  Grant  this  funda- 
mental institution,  and  it  will  be  tolerant  beyond  the  wildest  occi- 
dental dream  of  toleration.  It  spreads  not  by  the  conversion  of 
individuals,  but  of  tribes  or  peoples.    Its  unit  is  not  the  person  but  the 
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family;  for  the  individaal  it  lias  no  plaoe,  with  him  it  can  3o  nothing, 
aid  for  him  it  doel  Bofc  care;  bnt  the  family,  ar  the  aggregatioii 
of  families  which  we  term  caste,  is  to  it  all  in  all*  It  is  more  by  his 
fflifilmeot  of  his  domestic  duties,  his  fidelity  in  his  paternal  f  unctions 
and  obligations,  than  by  his  ritual  conformity  that  a  man's  orthodoxy 
ia  jndged.  Hinduism  is  neither  a  philosophy,  nor  a  particnlar  worahip, 
nor  a  belief,  nor  any  specific  theology,  but  Bimply  caste.  Of  course, 
caste  may  carry  with  it  most  of  these  other  things^  bnt  not  in  any 
uniform  or  anthoritati?©  shape.  There  are  varions  philosophies,  bnt 
they  are  concerns  of  the  school ;  there  are  many  worships,  but  they 
are  affairs  of  the  temple  or  the  shrine ;  there  are  an  infinity  of 
belief?,  but  they  are  conditioned  by  time  and  place  ;  there  are  a 
mnltitude  of  theologies,  bat  they  beloog  to  the  sect.  The  one  thing 
inviolable  and  nuiversal  is  caste  ;  it  fixes  the  lines  within  which  a 
man  mnat  walk,  the  customs  he  must  observe,  the  social  laws  he 
mnst  ob^y,  the  means  by  which  he  must  earn  his  living.  It  is  at 
once  ubiquitous  and  invincible,  has  lived  amid  the  wars  and  divisions 
of  States,  keeping  the  people  one  while  the  kiagdoms  were  a  multi- 
tode  I  it  has  continued  and  spread  in  the  face  of  linguistic  and  racial 
differences,  and  has  thriven  by  means  of  the  agitations  and  contro- 
versies that  have  in  Europe  created  heresies  and  schisms.  But  the 
one  thing  caite  will  not  allow  to  be  touched  ia  the  family ;  its  omni- 
potence  lies  in  ite  power  to  isolate  the  individual  and  reduce  him  to  a 
condition  of  more  absolute  helplessness  than  could  ever  be  experienced 
by  any  solitary  in  any  solitude — the  helplesBness  of  living  in  a  ^mmg 
world  which  has  no  place  for  him,  and  where  he  is  known  of  no  man. 
This  is  a  power  which  may  growj  bnt  which  coald  not  be  mnde  : 
which  the  conversion  of  individuals  may  do  more  to  confirm  and  define 
than  to  change ;  and  which  can  be  dissolved  only  by  a  process  as 
gradual  and  as  inexorable  as  the  process  which  formed  it. 

Islam  is  in  almost  every  respect  the  antithesis  of  Hinduism.  It  is 
a  violent  and  inflexible  individualism ;  in  it  the  man  is  everything, 
and  the  family  only  in  and  through  the  man.  By  it  the  subordination 
and  isolation  of  woman  was  introduced  into  India.  The  harem  sup- 
planted the  household.  With  it  came,  too,  a  special  type  of  empire, 
an  empire  that  reposed  on  alien  ideas,  and  contended  against  all  that 
was  to  India  native  and  historical.  The  men  of  Islam  were  strong 
through  their  faith,  and  accomplished  marvellous  things,  created  new 
arts,  new  ideals,  a  new  faith,  and  a  new  political  order.  Their  empire 
forced  India  to  conceive,  if  not  to  feel,  itself  a  political  unity ;  but 
the  unity  in  the  only  form  the  Mohammedan  could  conceive  it,  that 
of  an  imperial  will,  speedily  broke  up,  or,  rather,  broke  down  in  the 
very  process  of  being  realised,  because  of  its  repugnance  to  the  system, 
at  once  social  and  religious,  which  the  peculiar  Hindu  genins  had 
created  as  the  body  and  basis  of  its  own  historical   life.      There  is 
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nothiogeven  in  the  career  of  Iblam  more  remarkable  than  its  couqaeat 
of  India,  more  marked  by  strength  of  will  and  military  capacity, 
unless,  indeed,  it  be  the  snccass  which  attended  the  missionaries  who 
there  preached  its  word ;  bat  there  is  nothing  more  tragic  than  the 
decay  which  came  npon  the  power,  and  the  corruption  which  overtook 
the  word  it  had  preached.  The  Hinda  had  conquered  the  Masulman 
before  Britain  had  sent  a  single  soldier  against  him;  and  Hindn 
customs  had  made  grievous  inroads  into  the  simplicity  and  the 
severity  of  Moslem  observances.  Caste  had  established  itself  in  cer- 
tain of  their  societies,  and  the  curious  phenomenon  had  begun  to  make 
its  appearance  of  communities  Mohammedan  in  belief,  but  Hindu  in 
social  law  and  usages.  There  are  things  that  armies  and  empires  can 
never  change,  though  they  can  change  both  empires  and  armies ;  and 
the  deepest  of  these  are  the  beliefs,  the  customs,  and  the  order  of  an 
old  and  historical  society — in  a  word,  its  religion. 

A.  M.  Fairbatrn. 
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EVER  since  the  Qaeen's  ''  Diamond  Jabilee"  ''  Empire-bailders  " 
have  been  having  a  high  old  time,  which  has  grown  still  higher 
and  older  since  the  great  coup  of  Omdnrman.  The  representatives 
and  reproductions  of  Mammon,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Mrs.  Jellyby,  and 
Mr.  Peoksnifif,  of  greed,  glory,  ''  telescopic  philanthropy/*  and  cant ; 
the  people  who  want  to  add  field  to  field  and  province  to  province, 
Egypt  to  India,  the  Sondan  to  Egypt,  China  to  the  Soudan,  and  any- 
thing else  we  can  seize  to  China,  to  '*  peg  out  claims ''  and  secure 
"  open  doors  "  ad  inftnitum,  anywhere  and  at  any  cost ;  the  people  to 
whom  it  is  a  positive  intoxication  to  think  of  '^  an  Empire  whose 
-drum-beat,  following  the  sun  and  keeping  company  with  the  hours, 
•encircles  the  globe  with  an  unbroken  chain  of  martial  airs,"  and  who 
delight  to  say  with  their  prototype,  '^  Is  not  this  Babylou,  that  I  have 
built  for  the  house  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  might  of  my  power  and 
for  the  honour  of  my  majesty  ?  " — forgetting  that  the  boaster  whom 
they  copy  had  to  come  to  grief  and  grass  before  he  came  to  his 
senses  ;  the  '*  Borrioboola-Gha"  people,  whose  ''  eyes  are  in  the  ends 
of  the  earth,"  and  who  are  not  oompUmentarily  described  in  the  source 
of  the  quotation,  to  whom  the  conversion  of  home  heathens  and  the 
civilisation  of  home  savages  are  dreary  and  insipid  occupations  com- 
pared with  doing  the  same  things  amoDg  even  more  repulsive  aliens, 
provided  they  are  thousands  of  miles  away  and  have  never  been  seen 
by  their  Quixotic  benefactors ;  the  more  or  less  consciously  insincere 
people  who  profess  that  their  real  aim  in  depriviug  coloured  races  of 
their  tribal  or  national  independence  is  to  work  out  what  they  call 
their  *'  destiny  " — which  they  seem  to  have  ascertained  in  ways  un- 
known to  ordiuary  mortals — by  getting  the  chance  of  "  educating  "  their 
victims,  of  delivering  them  from  oppressors,  and  securing  them  the 
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blessings  of  peace  and  justice,  and  not  appreciably  or  at  all  to  increase 
our  wealth  at  their  expense,  or  pamper  our  vainglory  by  the  annexation 
of  their  territory,  a  view  of  matters  credible,  perhaps,  to  "simple 
Simons  *'  or  **  the  Marine?/'  who  are  curiously  assumed  to  be  more 
gullible  than  other  sections  of  the  population,  but  not  to  average  men 
of  the  world — all  these  classes  of  people  have  been  swaggering  about  for 
months  past,  brandishiog  the  Imperial  sword  and  beating  the  Imperial 
drum,  giving  so-called  **  Little  Englanders  "  many  bad  quarters  of  an 
hour,  and  declaring  that  the  suns  of  Peel  and  Cobden  and  Gladstone 
have  respectively  set  for  ever,  while  the  star  of  Beaconsfield  is  in  the 
ascendant,  flaming  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky. 

Such  proceedings  are  not  surprising  on  the  part  of  inheritors  and 

avowed  champions  of  the  Beaconstield  tradition  ;  and  it  is  well  to  bear 

in  mind  what,  for  them,  Imperialism  means.     A  well-known  man  of 

I  letters,  with   many  bright  qualities,    to  whom   the  Government  has 

{ftBsigned  ita  best  prize  in  the  literary  Pension  List,  has^  (yjyropus  of  the 

[Jubilee,  pat  the  matter  very  vividly  : 

**  The  British  Empire/'  he  says, "  is  by  way  of  realising  the  fact  that  it  is  the 

pr^reatest  and  the  strongest  whicli  the  world  has  seen*  .  *  .  We  have  renewed 

t  our  old  pride  in  the  Flag,  our  old  delight  in  the  thought  of  a  good  thing 

'done  by  a  good  man  of  his  hands,  our  old  faith  in  the   ambitions  and 

^  traditions  of  the  race.  .  ,  .  To  the  national  conscit^nca,  drugged  so  long  and 

f  so  long  bewildered  and  Ijemused,  such  men  as  Rhodes  and  Kitchener  are 

beroic  EDgli^ihmen.     The  one  has  atlded  some  hundi^edB  of  thousands  of 

cquare  miles  to  the  Emigre,  and  is  neck-deep  in  the  work  of  consolidating 

what  he  hf»s  got,  and  of  (nking  more      The  other  is  wiping  out  the  great 

dishonour  that   overtook  us  at   Khartoum,   at  the  same  time  that  he  is 

*  reaching  down  from  the  north '  to  Bui uwayo,  and  preparing  the  way  of 

them  that  will  change  a  place  of  skulls  into  a  province  of  peace,  ,  .  .  The 

Minister  who  essayed  to  famish  the  Services  would  find  no  following  now. 

We  have  made  our  Navy  the  greatest  ever  made — though  not  yet  great 

j.«noughj  we  think,  for  the  work  in  front  of  it.     Our  Army,  ridiculou.cly 

[.  depleted,  is  bettering  and  getting  more  cfticient  year  by  year,  and  we  are 

'  resolved  that  the  bettering  phall  go  on,  and  the  efficiency  shall  be  increased, 

as  inei^ease  it  should.  .  .  .  We  nre  not  one  of  the  *  dying  nations' — ^we! 

Our  tradition  h  alive  once  more ;  our  capacities  ajre  infinite.  ,  .  .  Tt   is 

w*ritten,  or  bo  it  seems,  that  the  world  is  for  one  of  two  races^  and  of  these 

the  English  is  one/* 

Kuseiaj  of  oonrae,  is  the  other  visible  to  the  Beer's  prophetic  eye ;  and 
he  closes  the  vision  with  this  exhortation : 

"  Let  lis  English,  then,  consolidate— consolidate — and  still  consolidate. 
History  repeats   itself.     And,  in  proportion   as  we   *  respect   the   future/ 
I  JMJOordingly  as  we  are  found  preparing  for  the  inevitable  Phru-snlia,  so  shall 
•  the  cinestion,  which  of  the  twain  shall  come  forth  Ca>sar,  be  answered/' 

There  yon  have  Imperialism  at  its  frankest  and  best.  *'  Be  faithfal 
to  the  '  ambitions  and  traditions  of  the  race/  of  the  Vikbgs  and 
Norman   WilUani    and   Strongbow,   of  Clive  and  IlasbiDga  and  the 
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Rovera  of  the  Spanish  Main — all '  good  men  of  their  hands/  whote 
great  object,  of  course,  was  not  conqae&t»  or  plander,  or  slaves,  or  the 
better  housing  of  the  maraading  classes,  bat  the  holy  one  of  ^  cbaDgtog 
places  of  akuUa  into  provinces  of  peace,'  Yoa  have  th©  strength  of  a 
giant — 'yonr  capacities  are  infinite* — use  it  as  a  giant.  Ku 
down  every  rival,  partly  for  the  love  of  it  and  to  keep  yonr  hand 
and  chagrin  your  and  his  neighbours  by  the  sight  of  the  intemationaJ 
land-grabbing  champion's  belt  still  in  your  glass  case^  and  partly  to 
rifle  his   pockets   while   he    is  on    his   back.      You    are    quite   safe. 

*  Robbery  with  violence '  is  merely  a  municipal  offence*  '  There's 
never  a  law  of  God  or  man  goes  North  of  Fifty-three/  nor  South  of  it. 
Play  Alexander  the  Great,  play  world- devouring  Borne,  play  Jenghiji 
Khan,  play  Timour  the  Tartar,  play  Napoleon^ — only  better,  play  th© 
devil — only   worse  ;    then  with  those  *  inEnito    capacities  *  of   yonra 

*  smash  *  Russia  at  '  Pharsaliaj*  or  '  Armageddon,*  or  wherever  else  you 
have  the  chance,  and  finish  up  by  aunexing  the  planet  for  yonraelf 
and  your  relations.  Only,  in  thejnteresta  of  cosmical  morality,  deny 
that  you  have  done  all  this  from  cupidity  or  inability  to  see  any  good 
bargain  go  past  you,  or  from  sheer  delight  in  fighting,  or  the  glory  of 

*  whipping  creation'  and  huniiliating  it  by  letting  it  see  and  feel  that 
you  can  ;,  and  declare,  with  all  the  eolemnity  that  upturned  eye  and 
uplifted  palm  can  convey,  that  your  real  and  sole  object  all  through 
has  been  to  *  change  places  of  skulls  into  provinces  of  peace  '  and 
every  Golgotha  into  a  Paradiee,  and  that  to  Eecure  that  end  you  have 
been  obliged  forcibly  to  prevent  all  incompetent  though  would-be 
peace-and- Paradise*  making  nations — that  is,  all  nations  except  you — 
from  attempting  a  task  in  which  they  can  only  fail.'*  Such  ia  logical 
Imperialism,  working  Jingoism,  as  expounded  by  one  of  its  chiet 
hierophantSj  and  it  is  simply  splendid — from  its  own  point  of  Tiew. 

The  "stricken  field*'  of  Omdurman  and  the^'Faahoda  incident," 
and  the  wild  and  militant  clamour  which  arose  over  them,  alarmed 
me  into  the  belief  that  this  Beaconsfieldian  Imperialism,  or  Jiugoism^ 
had  foond  its  way  into  quarters  where  I  had  hitherto  supposed  it  wat 
an  unwelcome  stranger,  and  bad  even  reached  the  inmost  penefmlia 
of  the  Liberal  or  Radical  party,  of  which  I  am  a  humble  member  I 
had  followed  my  leaders — self-appointed,  by  the  way,  not  democratic^ 
ally  chosen,  except,  of  course,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman — ia 
all  their  opposition  to  the  invasion  of  the  Soudan  j  but,  to  my 
astoniahment,  when  that  most  unjustifiable  expedition  had  become  a 
military  success,  and  this  extensive  wilderness,  so  very  moderately 
appraised  by  Lord  Cromer,  had  become  oura  by  "  right  of  conquest/*' 
they  all,  with  one  consent— with  the  doubtful  exception  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt  and  the  undoubted  exception  of  Mr.  John  Morley — began  to 
glorify  the  Sirdar's  victory  as  at  once  a  suitable  vengeance  for 
Gordon's  deaths  although  exacted  against  people  who  had  never  aeea 
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or  known,  Tar  l€is  bjared,  Gordon,  and  a  great  opportanity  for 
diffasing  Christianity  and  Engluh  civilisation.  I  could  not  help 
feeling  that  if  these  were  enfficient  reasons  for  jastiTjing  Uie  conquest 
after  it  had  taken  place,  they  wero  also  suflinent  to  haT6  made  the 
attempt  at  it  proper,  or  even  imperative,  and  I  was  thrown  into  a 
state  of  mental  bewilderment  that  was  troly  painful.  Of  course  there 
were  distinctioDS  drawn  between  a  **  pinchbeck  *'  and  a  silver,  a 
*' bastard"  and  a  legitimate  Imperialism;  but  I  confess  they  did  not 
give  me  mncb  relief.  I  reflected  that  if  the  Imperialism  in  question 
were  a  bad  and  anti- Liberal  thing  in  itself,  it  did  cot  matter  greatly 
whether  it  weie  expre&sed  in  terms  of  real  or  pretended  metal.  I 
noticed  aUo  that  the  difTerence  between  bastard  and  legitimate  is 
purely  formal  and  legal,  and  that,  in  point  of  actual  nature,  both  are 
of  the  same  blood,  aud,  if  that  blood  be  evilj  the  legitimate  may  well 
be  a  worse  thing  than  its  nominal  antitbesis.  In  this  state  of  per- 
plexity, accordingly,  I  welcomed  an  article  on  Imperialism  which 
appeared  in  the  March  issue  of  this  Review  from  the  pen  of.  my 
parliamentary  colleague  and  fellow- Liberal,  Jlr.  J.  LawEon  Walton, 
Q.C-,  who  represents  a  division  of  Leeds.  Here,  if  anywhere,  I  felt 
that  I  should  get  a  trustworthy  definition  and  defence  cf  Imperialism 
aa  held  by  the  official  mind  of  the  Liberal  party.  Mr.  Walton  has 
not  hitherto  held  office  under  a  Liberal  Government,  but  I  have 
noticed  that  he  enjoys  the  conSdecce  of  the  ex-Cabinet,  and  that  they 
often  entrust  to  him  the  raising  in  the  House  of  delicate  and  difficnlt 
questions  which  it  is  convenient  should  have  the  appearance  of  coming 
from  a  private  member.  This,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  he  has  always 
done  with  the  conspicuous  ability  and  eloquence  which  have  won  him 
his  high  position  at  the  Bar ;  and  the  essay  to  which  I  have  referred 
ia  a  very  eloquent  production,  approaching  in  certain  passages  that 
style  of  oratory  which  is  often  considered  specifically  Americaiij  and, 
for  some  reason  or  another,  is  associated  with  the  conception  of  the 
•*  spread  eagle/*  I  have  studied  it  with  much  reapect  and  care,  but 
feel  bound  to  say  that  if,  as  seems  likely,  Mr.  Walton's  account  of 
Imperialism  is  that  which  prevails  in  the  headquarters  of  Liberalism, 
it  has  a  larger  number  of  Beaconsfieldlan  features  about  it  than  seems 
desirable  to  such  a  Liberal  as  myself,  and  I  think  that  in  this  matter 
I  share  the  views  of  a  considerable  number  of  much  better  Liberals 
than  I  am*  Of  conrae  it  is  only  as  one  of  a  class  that  I  have  any 
claim  to  a  bearing. 

My  excellent  colleague  analyses  the  mental  state  of  an  Imperialist 
into  the  four  elements  of  an  emotion,  a  conviction,  a  determination, 
and  a  creed.  The  Liberal  Imperialist's  emotion  is  a  *'  profound  pride 
in  the  magnificent  heritage  of  empire  won  by  the  courage  and  energies 
of  his  ancestry/'  I  mast  confess  this  is  not  how  the  spectacle  of  the 
Empire  effects  me.     There  ia  as  mnch  of  regret  as  of  pride  in  my 
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feeling  about  it.  That  onr  "ancestry"  showed  a  great  deal  of  ooorage 
and  energy  in  conquering  the  vast  and  various  ooantries  and  huge 
populations  that  make  up  the  Empire  is  certain^  and  there  is  ground 
of  gratification  and  hope  in  having  come  of  such  a  stock.  It  may  be 
easier  on  that  account  to  be  courageous  and  energetic  when  necessary 
than  if  one  had,  as  it  were,  to  be  constantly  creating  the  courage  and 
energy  by  new  and  deliberate  efforts  of  volition.  But  I  am  afraid 
our  ancestors  brought  other  and  less  admirable  qualities  to  bear  on 
the  formation  of  the  Empire.  There  was  the  initial  and  irremediable 
injustice  of  depriving  the  subjugated  peoples  of  their  freedom^  and 
our  past  record  is  not  unstained  by  tyranny,  crueltyi  and  fraud.  Is 
our  present  rule  everywhere  free  from  oppression  and  demoralising 
influences  ?  Where  it  does  make  for  peace  and  order,  are  the  "  silent, 
sullen  peoples  "  contented  and  happy  ?  Are  we  really  making  them 
strong  and  self-reliant  ?  Or  are  we  enervating  them  and  rendering 
them  less  capable  of  standing  alone  ?  Might  it  not  have  been  to 
their  benefit  had  we  not  interfered  in  their  lustorical  development  ? 
Have  we  not  trampled  out  of  existence  long  results  of  time  that 
might  have  told  with  advantage  on  the  evolution  of  the  race? 
Would  Japan  have  been  in  a  better  way  to-day  had  we  annexed  it, 
instead  of  leaving  it  to  grow  as  nature  would  have  it,  and  assimilate 
such  parts  of  our  own  and  other  Western  civilisations  as  it  is  able  to 
adopt? 

If  my  pride  in  the  Empire  is  somewhat  dashed  by  its  history,  the 
discouragement  is  not  made  up  for  by  disadvantages  to  which  it 
exposes  the  Kingdom  and  our  own  highest  progress.  It  notoriously 
involves  us  in  an  enormous  expenditure  of  money  and  service  which  is 
seriouely  marring  our  own  civilisation  and  prosperity.  This  is  a  con- 
sideration which  especially  concerns  Liberalism,  whose  great  work  for  a 
century  has  been  the  political  emancipation  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 
That  work,  though  still  incomplete,  both  theoretically  and  practically,  is 
nevertheless  in  an  immensely  advanced  position.  It  was  mainly  valu- 
able as  a  means  to  an  end — that  end  being,  of  course,  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  people.  Improvement  has,  no  douot^  been 
effected  in  liberty,  in  physical  comfort,  in  more  and  better  food  and 
clothing.  But  the  "  condition  of  the  people "  qnestioB  is  still  in  a 
very  backward  state.  Ignorance,  vice,  crime,  poverty,  overcrowdingj 
semi-civilisation,  positive  barbarism,  are  disaBtrousIj  abuBdant.  The 
standard  of  popular  civiliEation  is  all  over  mnch  too  low,  in  certam  social 
strata  infinitely  too  low.  Something  on  a  far  larger  scale  thau  now 
exists  has  to  be  done  to  bridge  over  the  golf  between  tbe  cultored  few 
and  the  uncultured  or  semi-cultured  v  vuj*  SOhere  should  bo  nobody 
in  this  country  who  has  not  what  i 
as  far  as  nature  makes  it  poasil' 
thought  necessary  to  keep  a  dai 
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wftter  in  a  brutalised  condition  lest  they  Bbould  be  above  their  work. 
No  labour  comes  amiss  to  an  iDBtracted  mind.  A  population  redeemed 
from  intellectual  and  therefore  to  a  large  extent  from  moral  degrada- 
tion, by  a  Btrengthening  and  enlightening  edncatire  discipline,  literary, 
scientific,  technical,  would  solve  for  itself  many  problem?,  social  and 
industrial,  which  an  empirical  legialationj  beginning  at  the  wrong  end 
^and  groping  in  the  dark,  is  now  vainly  endeavouring  to  settle,  and 
really  surrounding  with  new  diflSculties  and  entanglements. 

This  raising  of  the  standard  of  popular  civilisation  I  do  not  regard 
as  either  Quixotic,  extravagant,  or  unattainable.  It  seems  to  me  the 
highest  function  of  the  State,  and  peculiarly  the  charge  of  Liberalism, 
in  its  assertion  of  essential  human  rights.  If  it  is  worth  having 
education  at  all,  it  is  worth  having  it  thorough.  But  it  would  require 
immensely  more  and  better  husbanded  money  than  we  are  spending 
on  it  at  present — ^none  too  wisely  or  eflectively,  it  may  be  feared, 
either  as  regards  standard  or  compulsion.  But  this  we  cannot 
get,  because  we  must  have  huge  armaments  to  secure  our  over- 
grown Empire  against  neighbours  whom  wo  have  infected  with  our 
megalomaniac  possession,  and  Ohanoellora  of  the  Exchequer  are 
driven  to  their  wits'  end  to  find  what  is  wanted.  In  this  matter, 
as  in  others  only  next  to  it  in  importance,  it  looks  as  if  the 
Empire  were  going  far  to  throttle  the  Kingdom.  And  not  only  is  it 
doing  so  as  regards  money,  but  as  regards  enthusiasm  and  work  as 
wall.  The  Ganges  and  the  Nile  draw  off  civilising  energy  from  the 
Thames  and  the  Clyde,  where  it  is  more  clamantly  and  rightfully  in 
demand,  if  charity  does  indeed  begin  at  home.  The  attention  of 
Parliament  and  the  sympathies  of  the  nation  are  continually  being 
diverted  from  great  questions  of  Home  interest  to  Oriental  complica- 
tions or  the  brawls  of  African  savages.  It  has  repeatedly  happened 
to  myself  that  no  sooner  have  I  set  myself  to  master  some  educational, 
industrial.  Church,  or  land  question  than  a  fresh  Blue- Book  comes  in 
from  (Jhina  or  the  equator,  and  I  must  inquire  how  its  contents  affect 
our  relations  with  Europe  or  America,  and  national  problems  must 
go  to  the  wall.  In  such  circumstances  I  must  be  pardoned  if  I  view 
the  Empire  with  a  modified  admiration.  I  have  little  pride  in  owning 
a  wbito  elephant. 

B-'f4r"  nn  ••  emotion,'*  Mr.  Walton*8  Imperialist  has  a  **  conviction." 

He  vinced  that  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  great  inherit- 

'  infl'ieuce  and  a  morally  bracing  effect  on  the 

Uu  vi  I   pe  >ple,  and   that  the  spread  of  British  rule 

Indfl  to  -  I  Ling  ft  within  its  sphere  the  incalculable  bene- 

f-ant  tm       and  coneiderate  government,"     If  the 

this  without  very  large  qualifications, 

n  which  may  save  him  trouble  in  the 

And  hir  >ortant  errors.    Granted 
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their  right  to  b^  ther^  at  all,  British  law  and  government  may  easily 
be  expected  to  make  a  better  show  than  those  of  an  aboriginal  race, 
although  native  customs,  where  not  absolutely  anti-human,  may  be 
better  for  the  people  affected  than  a  system  that  is  nearer  the  ideal. 
But  everything  depends  on  administration.  The  British  judge  may 
usually  be  trusted.  The  British  governor  and  his  staff  are  the  better 
for  having  the  eye  of  public  opinion  on  them.  But  the  British  trader 
and  financier  needs  a  very  great  deal  of  looking  after  indeed.  He 
exploits  the  native  in  many  ways.  He  *' conveys"  his  acres.  He 
sells  extensively  to  him  a  maddening  poison  under  the  name  of  gin,  aiid 
then  "expansionists"  boast  that  trade  is  "following  the  flag"  and  going 
up  *'  by  leaps  and  bounds."  So  is  the  death-rate.  He  exacts  forced 
labour  from  him  when  he  can  and  dares.  Sir  B.  Martin's  Beport  on  the 
South  African  risings  showed  that  plainly  enough.  I  should  like  more 
information  about  the  military  laboar  arrangements  under  which  the 
Soudan  railways  are  now  being  constructed.  One  hears  every  now  and 
then  of  tortures  inflicted  on  native  labourers  by  British  masters.  The 
most  recent  is  the  case  of  a  Westralian  squatter  J.P.,  who  escaped  with 
a  light  penalty  for  mercilessly  and  repeatedly  flogging  an  indentured 
aboriginal ;  and  no  doubt  many  similar  cases  escape  detection.  In 
Pemba  and  Zanzibar  their  views  on  slavery  are  crude.  High  autho- 
rities at  home  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  a  fugitive  slave  may  return 
to  slavery  if  he  likes.  That  is  not  a  British  idea.  We  should  forbid 
a  man  here  to  enslave  or  re-enslave  himself  as  pessimi  exempli. 

As  to  '^  tolerant  trade,"  my  learned  fellow  Liberal  and  those  who 
think  with  him  must  not  speak  too  vauntingly.  We  have  failed  to 
secare  it  even  for  ourselves  in  our  great  self-governing  colonies.  New 
South  Wales  having  apparently  surrendered  it  as  a  condition  of  fede- 
ration, and  Canada  having  jgranted  only  an  instalment.  In  our 
military  empire,  a  bad  beginning  has  been  made  in  India,  where,  to 
enrich  landlords  of  cane-sugar  estates — for,  as  everybody,  except,  per- 
haps. Sir  Howard  Vincent,  and  probably  Lord  George  Hamilton, 
knows,  it  is  only  the  land-owning  class  who  ever  ultimately  gain  by 
Protection — the  whole  population  is  by  our  despotic  decree  to  have 
the  price  of  so  important  a  food  as  sugar  raised  agabst  it.  The  argu- 
ment that,  by  destroying  foreign  bounties,  a  victory  is  won  for  Free-Trad^ 
principles  is  really  too  iogenious.  I  desire  the  spread  of  truth  every- 
where, l?ut  to  ask  me  to  pay  a  new  sugar  tax  to  paralyse  the  action 
of  an  economic  heresy  in  foreign  countries,  which  is  highly  profitable 
to  me,  and  to  do  this  against  their  convictions  and  wishes,  is  drawing 
too  largely  upon  my  altruism,  and  is  simply  Quixotic.  It  is  not  even 
spreading  economic  truth,  for  truth  is  only  spread  where  it  is  intelli- 
gently believed.  In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  the  Crown  colonies  and 
possessionp,  the  Empire  has  now  become  a  hage  protectionist  institute^ 
TBaintainad  and  defended  by  us  at  enormous  expense  and  the  sacrifice 
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of  the  beat  iateresta  of  the  great  masaes  of  oar  own  people,  for  the  pnr- 
pose  of  destroying  by  teaching  and  example  those  doctrines  of  Free  Trade 
which  are,  beyond  dispute,  the  main  factor  in  our  great  commercial 
prosperity.  With  this  new  Indian  protectionist  propaganda,  approved 
by  the  Viceroy  and  the  Indian  Secretary,  apparently  endorsed  by  Mr. 
Balfour  in  name  of  the  Gorernment,  an  overwhelmiog  Tory  majority 
might  at  any  moment  eet  op  the  beginnings  of  an  exclusive  tariff 
system,  which  might  spread  with  the  rapidity  of  an  American  hotel  or 
palace  fire ;  and  the  Powers,  who  did  not  meddle  with  our  seizare  of 
E^ypt,  very  much,  no  doabt,  because  they  thought  we  were  certain  to 
keep  an  **open  door  "  for  their  trade,  may  have  something  to  eay  to  tE 
when  they  find  that  long-diaused  piece  of  commercial  carpentry 
elammed  in  their  faces*  It  wookl  require  a  good  deal  of  that 
**  educational  influence  and  morally  braciog  effect  on  British  character,** 
which  Mr.  Walton  says  Liberal  Imperialists  of  his  type  are  convinced 
is  exerted  by  the  discharge  of  '*  Imperial  dcitiep,"  to  reconcile  me  to 
the  disenchanting  dangers  that  seem  to  be  associated  with  the  possession 
of  Empire, 

Of  course,  our  dealings  with  the  races  we  have  conquered  have  ine- 
vitably had,  and  will  have^  an  '^  edacational  infiaence ''  on  our  national 
character,  but  whether  it  is  exclnsively  of  a  *^  morally  bracing"  de- 
scription is  another  matter.     Take  the   mode  in  which  the  Empire 
generally  has  been   acquired,  exoef  ting,  perhaps,  the   larger  part  of 
|»hd  Australasian  section.     Look  at  ho^  we  have  seized  the  Soudan — 
Pand  it  is  merely  a  repetition  of  what  we  have  often  done  before.    Lord 
Salisbury  blarts  out  the  truth,  in  what  I  may  call  a  brutal  way,  when 
he  Bays  it  is  ours  by  **  right  of  conquest "  ;  and  that  is  onr  international 
position  in  the  matter  at  present.     As  to  our  *'  sharing  '*  the  fruits  of 
conquest  with  Egypt,  gravely  set  down  in  the  Convention,  nobody  is 
Llikely  to  be  taken  in  by  that.     In  other  respects  Lord  Salisbury  does 
fnot  indulge  in  cant.     One  set  of  apologists  profess  that  they  were  so 
shocked  at  the  Khalifa's  **  barbarous  and  bloody  despotism  *'  that  they 
thought  and  think  it  necessary  to  exterminate  him  and  his  Darvishes. 
If  that  was  really  all  they  were  after,  why  are  they  staying  on  per- 
manently as  rightful  masters?     The  natural  course,  from  a  Liberal 
,  point  of  view,  would  have  been  to  leave  the  people  whom  they  had 
emancipated   to  set  up  a  free  Government  of  their  own,  and   pass  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  us  for  our  kind,  if  officious,  interference  in  their 
.affairs.     But  we  claim  to  have  conquered  the  oppressed  as  well  as 
(their  oppressors  in  the  same  battle — or  hnitue.     For  his  *'desp3tism" 
— if  it  was  really  worse  than  the  ordinary  Oriental,  or  earlier  European, 
including  Eogliah,  type,  or  than  others  with  which  we  have  never  seen 
it  our  doty  to  meddle — we  have  substituted  our  own.     Clearly  it  was 
somethiog  else  than  the  emancipation  of  the  native  people  we  wanted. 
Lord  Salifebury  does  not  greatly,  or  at  all,  pretend  that  it  was  for  the 
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sake  of  religion  and  civilisation  that  be  has,  with  a  prodigal  90A 
recklees  destrnction  of  human  life,  taken  the  country  from  ita  oatanl 
pofisessors*  Perhaps  be  does  not  think  the  Maxim  gan  a  very  fiiiitable 
precursor  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace,  especially  as  its  tendency  is  to  wnd 
nnregenerated  out  of  the  world  all  the  people  who  seem  moat  m  need 
of  conversion,  and  who  are  the  most  civUisable.  Perhaps  be  knoiTB 
that  in  India  Anglican  and  other  missions  have  iiEdled  to  imbne  tk 
subtle  Hindoo  mind  with  faith  in  the  Tiiirty-nine  Articles  lo  any 
of  the  mutually  destructive  senses  in  which  they  are  professedly 
held  by  their  adherents  at  home,  and  that^  though  they  have  made 
few  Christians,  they  have  made  many  Agnostics.  Perhaps  be  knows 
the  contempt  with  which  the  Mohammedan,  with  his  pure  monotheiBiii 
and  rigid  abstinences,  looks  upon  us — in  so  many  cases  glaring  hypo- 
crites, with  brazen  audacity  calling  ourselves  Christians — aa  a  mere 
horde  of  gluttonous  and  gin-swilling  polytheists,  and  that  he  is  not 
likely  to  be  proselytised  in  the  Sirdar^s  **  godless "  primary  school, 
bombastically  called  a  "  college/' 

Lord  Cromer's  Report  shows  that  it  could  hardly  have  been  with 
the  expectation  of  finding  in  the  Soudan  crowds  of  suitable  aabjecta 
for  that  interesting  experiment  called  **  tropical  civilisation^"  ftt»m 
which  the  Colonial  Secretary  thinks  it  **  selfish  '*  in  ns  to  abstain, 
even  to  do  justice  to  our  own,  or  of  obtaining  in  that  region  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  and  irresistibly  tempting  to  annexation 
and  dividend,  that  Lord  SaUsbury  resolved  to  take  so  firm  if ,  as  I 
must  also  hold^  so  ontrageons  a  stand  upon  the  "right  of  conqnest*'' 
It  must  have  been  the  evil— or  most  evil — genius  of  the  Cabinet 
who  managed  to  change  what  was  at  one  time  undoubtedly  its 
honest  intention  to  quit  Egypt  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment 
into  a  resolution  to  seize  the  Soudan  per  fas  aut  ne/m,  as  part  of  the 
now  famous  **  wild  cat "  scheme  of  the  Cape  to  Cairo  Railway,  and 
the  ultimate  appropriation  by  us  of  all  the  interv*ening  territory. 
Anyhow,  the  thing  has  been  done,  and  done  by  violence.  And  not 
simply  violeuce,  but  violence  accompanied  by  insincerity  and  breach 
of  faithp  We  pretended  that  we  were  acting  as  ** trustees'*  for 
Egypt,  when  the  intention  was^  and  is,  to  appropriate  the  trust 
estate  to  our  own  uses.  What  else  was  it  that  made  so  many  of  us 
willing,  if  not  anxious,  to  6ght  France  to  our  last  ship  and  our  last 
battalion  over  Fashoda  ?  Was  it  merely  a  trustee's  zeal  to  do  his 
duty  by  his  ccsttu  que  trust !  No  sane  trustee  ever  litigates  to  bis 
own  ruin  for  the  cause.  Bat  we  were  acting  really  as  trustees  for  oar- 
selves,  and  ready  to  enter  into  any  lunatic  struggle  in  behalf  of  our  own 
dreams  of  Imperial  expansion,  fancied  gain,  and  empty  glory.  We 
broke  our  evacuation  pledges  to  the  Powers,  Perhaps  they  have 
condoned  the  breach — and  perhaps  not.  But  we  were  alao  pledj 
to  the  masses  of  our  own  people,  much  in  need  of  attentioiip  and 
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whom  also  we  are  '*  trasteea/ '  that  if  they  would  wait  a  little  and 
sacrifice  a  good  deal,  until  we  had  secured  certain  usurioua  dividends 
to  certain  rapacioue  money-lenders  who  ought  to  have  been  left  to 
the  uaaal  fortunes  of  adventurous  contractors,  we  would  return  to 
them  and  their  jast  claims  in  a  brief  space.  That  was  eighteen  years 
ago*  We  have  not  returned,  and  do  not  mean  to.  We  say  that  we 
are  the  viclims  of  circumstances,  and  cannot  keep  jonr  word,  but  we 
never  explain  the  circumstances  nor  how  they  have  victimised  us* 

As  for  the  Soudan,  we  have  thought,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  it 
was  for  our  own  interests  to  take  the  country.  We  felt  strong 
enough  to  do  it,  and  so  we  did  it,  and  now  we  boldly  maintain  that 
might  is  right)  and  that  the  weak  must  go  to  the  wall,  like  the 
ancient  and  invading  savage  who  pointed  the  ancient  and  inqairing 
representative  of  civilisation  to  his  sword  as  his  title*  We  have  even 
less  excuse  than  the  savage,  Gaul  and  Goth,  Hun  and  Viking,  not 
only  did  not  know  any  better^  but  they  needed  a  place,  or  at  least  a 
decent  place,  to  live  in,  and  might  have  said  that  necessity  knows  no 
law.  But  we  have  a  very  good  place  to  live  in.  As  the  emigration 
statistics  show,  very  few  of  us  want  to  leave  it,  and  if  we  do,  we  are 
not  likely  to  choose  the  equator  for  our  terrestrial  heaven.  But  it 
suite  certain  of  our  purposes,  and  we  take  it  by  **  right  of  conquest/' 
Is  this  the  morality  of  Liberalism  or  of  **  Christian''  civilisation? 
It  may  be  **  educational/*  but  is  it  "morally  bracing'*?  Old  Fagin 
was  a  great  '*  educator/'  bat  was  he  much  of  a  **  moral  bracer  "? 
The  two  functions  are  not  always  united.  And  I  think  it  is  so  here. 
Oar  aristocratic,  military,  and  annexing  classes  have  been  having  a 
splendid  les3on  and  drill  in  the  violent  and  unscrupulous  and,  I  will 
addj  ungenerous  treatment  of  the  weak  and  the  less  fortunate  ;  for  to 
make  Egypt  pay  for  our  appropriation  of  the  Soudan  for  our  own 
purposes  is  to  add  meanness  to  lawlessness. 

That  is  the  general  lesson  taught  by  our  military  empire.  The 
members  of  the  dominating  classes  whom  we  send  out  to  the  various 
conquered  races  that  constitute  it,  to  exercise  despotisms  in  our  name, 
who  boast  ourselves  a  nation  of  freemen  and  lovers  of  freedom,  learn 
quickly  and  fully  the  despotic  temper  and  the  overbearing  wajs  of 
the  petty  despot.  To  a  man  of  democratic  spirit  there  cannot  be  a 
more  reactionary  and  intolerable  *' puppy*'  than  the  average  Anglo- 
lodian,  unless  it  be  the  average  member  of  the  permanent  Civil 
Service.  But  if  the  weaker  classes  may  be  treated  despotically 
abroad,  why  not  the  same  classes  in  the  same  way  at  home  ? — is  the 
natural  query  of  the  dominating  classes  here,  filled  with  this  more 
intensified  Imperial  instinct  and  spirit.  The  masses  of  the  people 
may  rely  upon  it  that  Empire  is  no  friend  of  their  further  emaucipa- 
tion  and  social  elevation,  and  if  they  were  as  highly  educated  as  they 
tiould  be,  they  would  understand  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  potrsnt 
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auxiliaries  of  that  Bpirit  of  reaction  whose  nature  it  ia  to  retnni,  if  in 
other  forms,  still  in  Bnbstance,  to  that  system  of  feudal  aristocracy 
which  exploited  the  weaker  classes,  and  tept  them  down,  and  weiit 
as  near  to  formally  enslaving  them  as  it  dared. 

The  Liberal  party  took  np  the  cause  of  the  oppreBsed  ma&sef. 
They  eaid  the  feudal  lord  might  destroy  vermin,  and  exploit  game 
and  domesticated  ammals  at  his  pleasure  ;  but  they  drew  the  line  at 
a  man.  A  man,  they  Eaid,  was  sacred ;  he  had  primordial  rights 
which  must  be  respected  at  whatever  cost.  Even  a  negro  had  a 
right  to  freedom  and  property,  despite  his  black  skin.  On  that 
footing  of  the  rights  of  man  as  man  they  fought  the  battle  of  the 
people,  and  their  toast  was  civil  and  religions  liberty  all  over  the  world. 
But  all  that  is  chauged  now.  The  Liberal  Imperialist  holds  that 
man  as  man  has  no  rights  if  he  is  in  another  country,  and  is  weaker 
than  ourselves,  and  has  anything  which  the  Liberal  Imperialist  can 
put  in  his  imperialist  but  not  liberal  pocket.  Is  that  man  with  his 
divine  right  of  conciuest,  and  gospel  of  driving  the  weak  to  the  wall 
for  the  gain  of  the  strongs  a  likely  one  to  fight  the  battle  of  the 
degraded  or  oppressed  at  home  ?  The  Liberal  Imperialiet  says  : 
**  But  you  know  these  savages  are  such  savages."  I  answer  yon  out 
of  your  own  qiuyndam  creed:  "They  are  men;"  and  I  go  further, 
and  Eay  that  a  London  mob  of  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  and  in  some 
respects  still,  was,  and  is,  a  far  more  degraded  collection  of  barbarous 
bipeds  than  the  heroic  men  whom  you  killed  off  like  rats  in  thonsanda 
at  Omdurman— with  the  applause  and  benediction  of  the  moat 
distinguished  of  orthodox  divines — merely  because  they  stood  in  the 
way  of  yoor  schemes  of  ambition  or  self- aggrandisement.  **  But/* 
you  say,  *^the  conquered  races  welcome  ns  as  their  rulers,**  Do 
they  ?  Read  the  "  White  Man*s  Burden  "  agaiDi  and  ponder  what 
your  own  favourite  bard  saja  of  the  "  silent  sullen  peoples." 
Even  if  it  were  as  you  say,  it  would  only  prove  how  snccesaful  you 
had  been  in  degrading  tiiem  that  you  had  actually  brought  them 
down  to  the  point  of  hugging  their  chains. 

Nowadays,  if  there  is  a  whisper  of  some  conceivable  thousaBd 
pounds  to  be  made  anywhere,  even  in  such  a  desert  as  the  Soudan, 
a  thousand  firms,  financiers,  adventurers,  and  company  promoters, 
will  start  up  out  of  the  Invisible,  like  Roderick  Dhu's  plaided  claus* 
men  from  the  heath  and  fern  of  the  Troseachs,  each  yelling  at  the  top 
of  a  greedy  and  stentorian  voice,  **  Hooray  for  a  New  Market !  "-^ 
all  of  them  having  through  stupidity  or  indolence  failed  to  improve 
the  old  ones — ^and  shouting  how  disgraceful  it  is  that  the  British 
workman  should  be  deprived  of  the  lion's  share  of  such  nnspeakab!6 
tropical  blessings  prepared  for  him  by  the  hand  of  bountiful  N&tat^, 
through  the  slowness  and  incompetence  of  the  races  in  poFseesioii  | ; 
and  as  it  is  ridiculous  to  wait  for  the  action  of  more  regular  inflnence^ 
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inaiat  on  the  GoverDmeDt,  without  too  pQnctilioas  a  oonaideration  of 
national  expense^  harrjiDg  op  a  fevr  fleets  and  armies  to  enable  them 
to  secure  the  prize,  of  coorde  as  fiduciary  intermediaries  between  it 
«nd  the  working  man  in  qaestion,  before  foreign  claimantB  can  appear 
on  the  scene.  Although  there  is  only  one  thing  to  be  had,  the 
terrible  clamour  made  by  a  thousand  people  touting  for  it  simultane- 
ously creates  the  impression  that  there  is  really  eomothing  valuable 
and  important  going ;  and,  apparently  to  meet  such  an  emergency  of 
demand^  a  distinguished  occupant  of  our  Liberal  front  bench  has  in 
effect  declared  that  it  is  a  sound  Liberal  doctrine  that  you  may  set 
to  and  conquer  a  backward  race  without  more  ado,  and  exploit  them, 
if  they  have  anything,  provided  you  civilise  them  afterwards — by 
teaching  them,  I  suppose,  the  Nicene  Creed  and  possibly  algebra  up 
to  quadratic  equations. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  Christian  people  who  coveted  other  people'a 
territories  got  a  regular  commission  from  the  Pope  to  take  them, 
and,  armed  with  this  authority,  they  proceeded  with  a  good  conscience 
to  exterminate,  in  the  name  of  God,  all  impious  aboriginals  who 
refused  to  obey  the  divine  decree,  very  much  as  the  chosen  people 
did  with  the  Canaanites.  But  oor  modem  Liberalism  requires  no 
authority.  You  simply  go,  conquer,  take  posseasiou,  and  utilise  as 
yon  like,  paying  your  way,  of  course,  with  *'  civilisation."  But  the 
misfortune  is  that  the  Liberal  British  civiliser,  in  the  given  circum- 
stances, cannot  pay  the  price,  because  he  cannot  impart  a  Liberal 
British  civilisation,  the  primary  element  of  which  is  that  a  man  is 
free  and  can  call  his  soul  his  own*  The  old  Roman  slaves  were  often 
taught  the  liberal  arts  by  masters  anxious  to  improve  their  property, 
but  the  poor  creatures  could  not,  of  course,  call  their  souls  their  own, 
and  all  that  the  sharpening  of  their  wits  did  for  them  was  to  make 
them  more  conscious  of  their  degradation,  but  they  had  no  standing 
in  the  normal  and  recognised  civiliBation  of  tho  time ;  and  I  say  to 
the  Liberal  Imperialist  who  relies  on  his  civilising  services  to  justify 
his  conquering  aggressions,  "  You  are  not  making  a  civilised  man  ot 
the  Hindoo — often  a  much  cleverer  man  than  yourself — nor  will  you 
do  any  better  with  the  Egyptian,  the  Arab,  or  the  Soudani.  You 
are  not  making  men  of  them.  You  are  training  them  to  be  per- 
manent babies  ia  leading-strings,  able  perhaps  to  read  a  tittle  and  do 
a  few  pothooks ;  but  they  will  never  be  civilised  men,  or  men  at  all, 
until  they  pick  up  courage,  and  kick  you  out  of  doors,  and  pitch  your 
primers  and  copy-books  after  you.  On  your  own  showing  you  are  a 
trespasser ;  you  cannot  pay  the  purchase-money  which  you  admit  to 
be  due/* 

In  such  circumstances,  I  cannot,  as  one  of  the  *'  British  people,'' 
share  the  *'  conviction  "  of  my  hon.  colleague's  typical  Imperialist  that 
the  discharge  of  duty  to  the  Empire,  after  his  conception  of  it,  and  as 
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naually  effected,  muBt  be  '^  a  morally  bracing  edacatiooal  iDfloeBce  " 
for  me,  and  not  something  considerably  the  reverse.  I  should 
tremble  for  myself,  for  example,  if  I  found  myself  sympathising  with 
the  Sirdar's  decapitation  of  the  Mahdi's  corpse  and  throwing  the 
skeleton  into  the  Nile,  a  performance  more  ghastly,  to  my  mind,  than 
even  the  digging  up  of  Cromwell's  body  and  hanging  it  on  the  gibbet 
at  Tjbnrn  after  the  Restoration.  Even  though  approved  by  Lord 
Cromer  as  a  police  expedient  for  preserving  social  order,  I  should 
think  that  I  had  reached  the  very  zenith  of  contempt  for  the  weaker 
and  less  civilised  classes  of  humanity  if  I  could  acquiesce  in, such  a 
barbarous  trampling  upon  their  undoubtedly  genuine  religious  feelings, 
and  should  not  feel  myself  greatly  helped  by  the  Sirdar's  statement 
that  orthodox  Mohammedans  were  gratified  by  this  treatment  of  the 
remains  of  a  Mohammedan  Nonconformist.  That  is  the  way  of  the 
privileged  ecclesiastic ;  but  Liberalism  has  always  condemned  it — 
hitherto.  An  empire  that  can  only  be  ruled  in  the  spirit  of  this 
transaction,  or  that  can  tempt  its  ablest  civil  and  military  authorities 
into  such  a  state  of  feeling  towards  its  subject  clasEep,  excused  by 
saying,  **  Ob,  they're  only  a  lot  of  wretched  Arab  Mohammedans,"  is 
an  empire  which  I  should  feel  the  safer  for  not  meddling  with  in  the 
normal  fashion,  as  one  that,  so  far  from  giving  a  "  morally  bracing 
education "  to  my  sense  of  political  duty,  might  tend  to  degrade  it, 
and  possibly  seduce  me  into  despising  the  masses  of  my  own  people 
and  sacrificing  their  highest  interests^  or  if  it  did  not,  would  make  me 
regard  myself  as  a  sort  of  international  bandit,  destined,  in  a  political 
Eense,  to  leave 

"  A  Corsair's  name  to  other  times, 
Linked  with  mi  virlae  and  a  thousand  crimes." 

A  difierent  efiect  would  no  doubt  be  produced  if  I  did  what  seems  to 
me  my  real  doty  by  the  Empire,  which,  however,  I  apprehend,  my 
hoD.  colleague's  fall-blown  Imperialist  would  scorn,  as  I  fear  his 
'•  determination  "  and  his  "  creed,"  as  stated  by  his  expositor,  are,  if 
possible,  even  less  to  my  taste  than  his  "  emotion  "  and  his  **  convic 
tion/'  These  may  conveniently  be  taken  together,  as,  after  what  I 
have  said  already  in  trjing  to  explain  the  divergence  of  view  between 
the  orthodox  Liberal  Imperialist  and  myself  along  with  those  whom  I 
may  possibly,  however  humble,  represent,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
say  much  by  way  of  indicating  the  remaining  points  of  difference. 

The  "  determination "  of  our  model  Imperialist  is  "  to  accept 
readily  the  burden  of  inherited  dominion,  with  every  development  and 
expansion  to  which  the  operation  of  natural  and  legitimate  causes  may 
give  rise,"  and  to  use  the  army  and  navy  in  effecting  those  purposes. 
As  to  his  "  creed,"  he  "  believes  that  the  strength  and  resources  of  our 
race  will  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  any  obligations  which  the  sense  of 
duty  of  our  people  may  call   upon  our  Government  to   undertake^'' 
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which  *'  sense  of  doty  "  he  no  doubt  farther  "  believea  *'  weald  be 
oo-extensive  with  his  own  in  any  stipposable  caae.  To  call  tHs  a 
**  creed  "  is  a  neat  way  of  canonising  Belf-coniidenoe<  And,  indeed^ 
the  Imperialifit,  as  drawn  by  his  Liberal  eulogist,  is  a  boundlessly 
self-confident  and  desperately  determined  person  —  a  very  terrible 
fellow,  in  fact,  at  once  an  unyielding  retentioniat  and  an  irrepres- 
sible and  inaatiable  '"expansionist."  He  will  not  yield  an  inch  of 
empire  to  anybody  for  any  consideration.  '*  The  spirit  of  the  people 
which  won  empire  will  never  relax  the  grasp  which  holds  it.** 
Slightly  prophetic  this,  but  sufficiently  indicating  the  intention  of  the 
Imperialist  prophet.  Indeed,  he  prophesies  at  large,  and  does  not 
mind  though  he  does  not  know.  **  If  the  time  ever  comes  when  we 
are  content  to  let  our  dominion  slip,  or  cast  it  from  us,  the  day  of  the 
departure  of  our  country's  prosperity  will  be  at  hand.  We  shall  have 
then  oommenced  our  mournful,  and  perhaps  inevitable,  passage  into 
the  region  of  history  and  tradition  and  perished  splendour  in  which 
reside  the  great  empires  of  the  past/*  "  Horribly  beautifbl ! "  as 
Byron  said  of  the  Falls  of  the  Velino,  and  quite  equal  to  Lord  Eldon's 
prediction  that  the  sun  of  England  would  set  for  ever  if  the  first 
Beform  Bill  became  law ;  but  what  are  the  facts  ?  Edward  I,  lost 
Scotland ;  we  let  France  **  slip " ;  we  virtually  ^'  cast  **  the  United 
States  **  from  us'*;  yet  here  we  are,  with  by  far  the  greatest 
/commerce  in  the  world,  of  which  scarcely  a  fourth,  and  that  pro- 
portion diminishing,  is  with  our  gigantic  and  boasted  Empire,  in  spite 
of  the  vast  additions  made  to  it  in  comparatively  recent  times,  to  the 
astonishment  and  perplexity  of  eager  annexationists  who  believe  that 
*'  trade  follows  the  flag/'  as  on  the  Atbara  or  at  the  (Jokfcik  gorge  for 
instance. 

But  never  mind.  Our  magnificent  friend  can  still  protest  against 
'*  laying  down  the  burden  of  empire  in  order  to  retire  into  the  insular 
security  of  a  little  England  in  the  Nortliern  Seas."*  This  seems  a 
little  rough  on  the  **  Northern  Seas,"  They  are  really  very  respect- 
able and  sometimes  formidable  waters,  and  have  seen  memorable 
things^  especially  the  collapse  of  a  mighty  empire,  once  aa  proud  as 
ours,  but  which  perished  through  grasping  at  too  much.  Then  why 
**  little**  England?  Is  greatness  measured  by  bulk?  Athens  was 
greater  than  Australia,  because  it  was  morally  and  intellectually 
greater.  There  is  more  true  greatness  within  two  miles  radias  of  the 
British  Museum  than  in  the  whole  of  Asia ;  and  England,  lifted  up 
to  the  height  of  a  universally  dlfiused  civilisation,  higher  than  the 
world  has  yet  seen,  would  be  really  greater  than  the  present  Empire 
of  which  she  is  the  overburdened  and  not  over-fortunato  centre.  And 
even  as  to  mere  extent,  her  ships^  combatant  and  commercial — floating 
sections  of  herself — would  still  be  in  every  sea  and  visiting  every 
portf  and  no  sensible  nation  would  seek  to  injure  its  beet  customer. 
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Ah  !  but  **  a  littld  England  wDl  tend  to  produce  Little  Englandera,** 
Was  it  not  a  '*  little  England/'  however,  that  prodaced  the  foanden 
of  the  alleged  "great  England  "?  Bat  who  has  proposed  to  "lay 
down  the  burden  of  empire  *'  in  these  absolute  and  nnoonditional  terms? 
We  cannot  decently  throw  oS  at  once  the  conquered  peoples  whom 
fate  or  folly  has  thrown  on  our  hands.  As  our  Imperialist  saysi  we 
have  inherited  an  estate,  and  we  must  perform  a  landlord's  **  duties." 
Bat  even  a  landlord  is  not  all  duty,  and  if  his  estate  is  proving  a 
ruinous  concern,  he  will  try  to  diminish  or  get  quit  of  the  liabilities 
of  it  in  a  proper  way.  And  if  our  Empire  is  becoming  too  much  for 
na — and  it  looks  Uke  it,  when,  with  the  most  enormous  incx»me  on 
record^  we  cannot,  on  account  of  its  demands,  honestly  pay  our  way, 
even  though  we  sacrifice  the  infinitely  more  clamant  rights  of  our  own 
people — ^or  if  it  threatens  to  keep  us  for  an  indefinite  vista  of  tioae 
in  false  positions,  politically  and  otherwise,  are  we  to  go  on  for  M 
ever,  without  chance  of  relief  or  attempt  at  change  ?  If  we  absolutely  V 
cannot  go  on,  we  shall,  of  course,  have  to  stop  at  the  point  of  impotence* 
If  morally  we  cannot  go  on,  we  ought  to  stop,  and  consider  how  we 
can  extricate  ourselves. 

Bat  no  ;  our  model  Liberal  Imperialist  will  hear  of  ao  mitigatioa 
of  the  **  burden,"  no  compromise  of  the  difficalty.  Instead  of  **  con- 
tracting "  the  Empire  under  necessity,  or  at  least  stopping  further 
expansion,  he  is   for  going  on  expanding,   not  only  where   '*  neoes- 
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sary  " — a  necessity  of  which  he  is  certain  to  be  very  easily  pergaaded 
—but  expanding  for  expansion's  sake.  Hear  him.  He  *' accepts 
readily" — some  of  us  do  very  reluctantly^ — **the  burden  of  Imperial 
dominion,  with  every  development  and  expansion,  &c.,  ut  supra,"  M 
*'  Where  is  the  *  Little  Engrander,*  "  says  this  *  Bloated  Englander/  V 
'^  who  will  find  the  chair  of  Canute  and  say  to  the  rising  tide  of  Imperial 
expansion,  '  Thus  far  and  no  farther '  ?  By  what  standard  wUl  he 
determine  the  high-water  mark  of  its  flow  ?  How  can  you  con£iie  the 
development  of  a  nation  whose  capacity  grows  with  its  bulk  ?  Ara 
you,  by  a  *  little  hoard  of  maxims,'  to  preach  down  the  aspiratiofia 
of  the  race  ?  **  Not  likely,  thinks  our  high-reaching  and  hi^h-iloim 
Imperialist.  It  is  only  the  "  race  *'  itself  that  can  "  preach  down** 
its  own  *'  aspirations  ";  and  from  what  our  Imperialist  has  to  aay  aboot 
itj  the  race  is  not  likely  to  indulge  in  homilies  of  that  sort,  and  oar 
Imperialist  would  evidently  be  disappointed  if  it  did*  lie  is  really 
sublime  about  the  **  race  "  and  its  **  genius,"  and  its  *'  deatiny,"  and 
their  achievements,  results,  and  prospects.  *'The  basis  of  Im* 
perialism,"  it  seems,  *'  is  race.  ,  •  .  The  genius  of  the  people  will 
find  scope  in  developing  and,  as  duty  or  legitimate  interest  demandi, 
in  extending  its  possession  " — where  duty  and  **  legitimate  "  into^ 
may  be  relied  on  to  come  up  to  time  when  wanted.  "The  path 
indicated  by  the  legitimate  development  of  our  dominion  is  the  path 
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we  shall  tread^  becaoBd  that  way  lies  the  gemna  of  the  race  " ;  and  as 
the  ''geBioB  of  oar  race'^  has  the  defimtion  of  "legitimate*^  in  ite 
own  hands,  we  shall  probably  do  pretty  mach  what  we  please  in  the 
**  development  of  our  dominion,"  and  no  doabt  have  the  bleaaiog  of 
our  delighted  Imperialist  Mentor  on  our  performances. 

Then  given  the  *'  race "  and  its  *'  genius/*  there  is  no  difficnlty 
in  deducing  oar  "destiny;*  Having  a  certain  bent  and  certain 
capacities,  it  is  clear  that  nature  or  whatever  else  gave  ns  them  meant 
us  to  follow  our  bent,  and  do  whatever  our  capacities  enable  us  to 
do.  And  accordingly  ^^  we  are  Imperialists  in  response  to  the  com- 
pelling intiaences  of  our  destiny/*  "  Destiny  is  our  mother,  and  we 
must  take  her  hand  and  face  the  future."  Of  course.  Would  you 
be  80  wicked  as  disobey  your  mother  ?  Besides,  you  can't ;  for 
Mother  Destiny  has  '^compelliug  influences,**  and  so  into  the  *^ future*' 
you  must  go — that  future,  as  our  Transcendental  Imperialist  has  told 
as,  being  one  of  unlimited  '*  legitimate  *'  development  and  *'  legiti- 
mate*^ expansion,  you  being  your  own  judge  of  the  **  legitimate." 
Into  the  metaphysics  or  the  ethics  of  this  high  doctrine  of  "  destiny  *' 
I  cannot  enter,  although  I  have  always  understood  that  both  men  and 
nations  could  and  should  regnlate  their  '*  bents  *'  by  some  standard  of 
right  and  wrong,  or  at  all  events  by  some  rule  of  ordinary  prudence. 
Following  your  destiny  may  lead  you  into  collision  with  another  and 
stronger  destiny,  as  was  discovered,  to  go  no  further  afield,  by  the 
criminal  in  the  venerable  chestnut,  who  pleaded  in  arrest  of  judgment 
that  he  had  been  "  destined  '*  to  do  the  murder,  but  found  that  the 
judge,  as  that  official  put  it,  had  been  equally  **  destined  "  to  hang 
him. 

Being  a  plain  man,  not  well  up  in  **  destiny  "  matters,  I  put  a  plain 
question  to  Mr.  Walton's  Liberal  Imperialist.  **  Can  we  afford  this 
endless  expansion,  taking  Egypt  to  secure  India*  the  Soudan  to  secure 
Egypt,  somewhere  else,  perhaps  Abyssinia,  to  secure  the  Soudan,  and 
so  on  for  ever  ?  Where  is  the  money,  where  are  the  soldiers  and  the 
sailors  to  come  from  ?  '*  Here  our  Imperialist  falls  back  on  his 
•'creed/'  He  **  believes  that  the  strength  and  resources  of  our  race 
will  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  any  obligation,"  «S:c ,  ut  supra.  He  admits 
— a  great  admission  for  him — that  **  we  cannot  expand  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  own  powers  and  resources ;  '*  but  then  he  believes  ns  to 
be  *'  a  nation  whose  capacity  grows  with  its  bulk,'*  and  that  we  shall 
of  course  be  equal  to  anything  we  undertake.  In  short,  there  is  no 
end  to  ns,  whether  in  men,  or  money,  or  whatever  else.  This  is  a 
strong  proposition.  What  are  its  grounds  ?  Simply  that  **  history 
haa  shown  us  that  our  resources  are  developed  sjid  our  powers  stimu- 
lated by  the  expansion  of  the  area  of  our  responsibilities.'*  History 
has  shown  us  that  expansion  has  so  eaten  into  our  resources  and  drained 
away  our  powers  that  we  have  never  been  able  to  perform  our  highest 
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taak^ — ^the  work  of  raisbg  onr  own  national  civiUsation*  While  the 
Empire  is  vast  and  sbowy,  oar  national  edncation  is  small  and  ooo- 
temptible,  and«  as  the  trade  etatiBtics  show,  the  Kmpire  fails  to  replace 
what  it  has  taken  away.  We  spend  a  soyereign  to  get  back  hal£  a 
crown,  as  Sir  William  Haroourt  nutshelloasly  put  it.  It  was  Free 
Trade,  not  Empire,  which  gave  us  the  reEources  with  which  to  maintaio 
Empire.  Besides^  were  it  not  so,  yon  cannot  assume  that  the  falme 
will  perpetuate  the  past.  That  is  not  what  is  meant  by  history 
repeating  itself. 

Oar  typical  Imperialist,  indeed,  seems  rather  to  regard  the  diTerdon 
to  Empire  of  the  resources  which  ought  to  go  to  home  civilisatioii 
as  a  good  thing.  He  thinks  that  '*  should  Britain  flinch  from  the 
burden  of  wide  and  even  wider  dominion,  she  may  claim  to  have  raised 
her  people  in  the  scale  of  refinement,  but  she  will  have  attained  those 
heights  of  accomplishment  at  the  cost  of  the  sturdy  fibre  which  gate 
her  race  its  place  in  history."  It  is  curious  that  while  he  does  not 
think  "  our  public  schools,  *  the  playing  fields  of  Eton/  "  where  some 
**  accomplishment "  and  **  refinement "  may  be  supposed  to  find  a  placei 
inconsistent  with  the  turning  out  of  **  the  stuff  oat  of  which  great 
admioiBtrators  are  made;'  he  should  consider  the  same  transformatiou 
dangerous  for  **  our  non-puritan,  pleasure-loving,  easy-going — it  may 
be  unthrifty — political  masters  in  the  great  cities,  who  would  say 
Heaven  forbid ! "  to  any  proposal  for  prudently  restraining  Imperial 
expansion,  and  would  "  course  their  dogs,  fly  their  pigeons,  drint  their 
beer,  and  play  football,"  I  suppose  by  way  of  showing  their  fitness  to 
judge  on  great  quefitions.  I  do  not  believe  that  **  no  brain"  hut 
**  sturdy  fibre"  in  the  dog-coursing  and  beer-swilling,  and  other  sections 
of  the  indnstrial  classes,  is  essential  to  Britain's  *'  place  in  history," 
nor  that  high  education  would  make  diminiBh  an  artisan *8  fitness  for 
the  practical  any  more  than  that  of  a  frequenter  of  "  the  playing 
fields  of  Eton*"  That  the  masses  must  remain  uncivilised  in  order  to 
maintain  and  extend  the  Empire  may  be  a  very  proper  doctrine  in  an 
aristocratic  reactionary,  but  seems  strange  in  a  professed  cham* 
pion  of  the  people,  aud  serves  to  show  what  too  much  Empira  may  do 
when  it  goes  to  a  good  man's  head*  It  also  helps  to  throw  light  upon 
the  value  of  his  judgment  when  he  declares  that,  no  matter  how  much 
expansion  we  go  in  for,  we  shall  always  be  fit  to  deal  with  it,  whether 
as  regards  money  or  men,  while  meeting  every  proper  claim  at  home. 
And  accordingly  when  he  tells  me  that  I  must  take  the  hand  of 
"  Destiny,"  my  mother,  and  face  the  future,  and  that  in  doing  so  I 
must  advance  "in  the  calm  confidence  that  the  qualities  which  have 
sustained  us  through  the  straggles  of  our  national  progress  in  the 
past  will  not  desert  ns  in  any  crisis  of  our  country *s  fate  which  may 
await  ns  in  the  unknown,"  I  shall  require  Bonietbing  better  than  his 
word  to  give  me  this  "  calm  confidence  *" ;  I  shall  count  the  coet,  and 
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calculate  my  abilities  and  probabilities,  and  not  pat  my  hand  farther 
oat  than  I  can  draw  it  back. 

Most  probably  I  shall  do  nothing  at  all.  I  shall  be  anfilial  enoagh 
not  to  take  Mother  Destiny *s  hand.  I  think  we  have  sacrificed 
enough  for  Empire,  and  that  we  mast  make  a  stand  for  the  sake  of 
the  Kingdom.  And  there  is  che  more  need  for  this  that  the  Liberal 
Imperialist,  as  we  have  been  viewing  him,  is  so  strong  in  the  Liberal 
party.  Even  men  who  refase  to  be  called  Jingoes  say  that  they  will 
stick  to  what  we  have,  but  will  not  expand  unless  compelled.  Will 
tbey  be  difSoult  to  compel  ?  The  Liberal  expansionist  was  at  his 
greatest  in  the  Fashoda  days.  If  ever  Jingo  speeches  were  made  in  the 
name  of  Liberalism,  or  almost  anything  else,  they  were  those  made  by 
ex-Cabinet  Ministers  over  Fashoda.  And  no  wonder.  It  was  their 
own  policy  that  was  succeeding.  It  seems  clear  that  when  Sir  E.  Grey 
made  his  famous  declaration,  endorsed  by  the  Liberal  Government,  the 
resolution — subsequently  carried  oat,  at  first  reluctantly,  by  Lord  Salis- 
bury— had  been  formed  to  make  a  great  Imperial  expansion,  through 
worthless  Uganda  previously  and  purposely  seized,  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Cape.  That  will  not  be  easy  to  undo.  But  one  can 
at  all  events  live  in  the  spirit,  not  of  acquiescence,  but  of  protest.  For 
in  these  days  every  triumph  of  expansionism  i^a  rebuff  to  Democratic 
Liberalism.  Expansionist  Imperialism  means  more  Despotism  abroad 
and  more  Aristocratic  recradescence  at  home. 

R.  Wallace. 


PEOPLE  in  England  are  constantly  comploining  that  French  ooreb 
are  not  what  they  were.  And  that  is  true :  the  crop  ib  Blighter^ 
and  the  qaality  has  abraptly  varied,  "  Ye  cannot  gather  gr^pm  of 
thistlea*"  A  few  months  ago  one  of  the  first  of  French  novelists  told 
zne  how  impoBBible  he  found  it  to  lose  bimeelf  in  an  imaginary  w^orld 
while  Boch  ominons  ramonrs  fill  the  streets  of  Paris.  The  intricate 
Chinese  po^ssle  of  faBhionabte  psychology  seems,  after  aU,  a  trivial 
thing  compared  to  the  tremendoos  iisQes  of  reality.  And  If  the 
author  feela  this^  judge  of  the  sentiments  of  the  reader !  The  effect 
of  the  Aj^aire  Breyfas  on  literature  has  been  the  sudden  disappearaiice 
of  the  Tmiwp'h-fr^yi%  the  old  Provencal  theme  of  the  married  lady,  her 
husband^  and  her  lover.  After  a  brilliant  renaissance,  after  ocenpying 
almost  the  whole  area  of  fiction,  this  theme  has  subsided  ;  and  if 
people  read  and  write  novels  stilly  to  a  certain  extent^  these  novels,  or 
at  any  rate  the  best  of  them,  have  a  wholly  different  motive,  interest^ 
and  intent. 

Only  last  April,  M.  Gaston  Deschamps,  in  a  brilliant  essay,  com- 
pared this  sudden  ebb-tide  of  imaginative  literature  with  a  similar 
phenomenon,  of  which  we  possess  the  record,  a  century  old.  In  1785, 
no  less  than  in  1899,  letters  in  France  were  stricken  dumb ;  they 
were  dumb  because,  had  they  spoken  ever  so  loudly,  they  woald  have 
found  no  one  to  listen  to  them  ;  for  every  one  was  aflame  for  V Affaire ; 
the  diligences  and  **  water-coaches  "  carried  to  the  depths  of  the  pro- 
vinces the  latest  details  and  revelations  concerning  V Affaire.  In  the 
salons  of  Paris  no  other  subject  was  mentioned,  and  to  mention  thai 
was  dangerous,  provocative  of  stormy  passions.  The  whole  Diplo- 
matic Corps  of  Europe  was  in  travail  of  V Affaire.  The  Cabinet 
Councils  were  occupied  with  nothing  else.  The  butterflies  of  Ver- 
*  A  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Women's  iDstitute,  May  26,  1899. 
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sallies,  and  the  wiser  ants  of  the  profonndest  oonrses  of  learning  and 
philosophy,  were  eqaally  impassioned,  fevered,  ^nd  thrown  out  of  their 
normal  rounds  by  the  tragic^  the  fantastic,  the  scandalooSi  the  impene^ 
trable  mysteries  of  VAjJaire,  On  Aogast  19,  1785,  the  Prince  do 
C5ond^  writes  to  the  Princess  of  Monaco  :  **  Ah  !  inon  cher  amour, 
qndle  horrenr  que  cetie  Affaire  !  Je  m'en  doutais  Hen,  c*€St  um  atro- 
city !     Ah  !  cfur  amour,  quel  temps  que  cdui'Ci  !  *' 

The  Affaire  was  the  affair  of  the  Diamond  Necklace*  Shortly  after- 
wards there  was  a  revolution  in  France. 

In  such  a  crisis,  the  intrigues  of  Madame  de  Moraines,  or  even  of 
Madame  Bovary,  will  pall  npon  nsinds  accustomed  to  more  searching 
problems  and  more  violent  sensations.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that 
evolution  is  carrying  ns  beyond  the  limits  of  what  I  have  called  the 
Provenpal  theme.  It  was  Augaste  Comte,  I  think,  who  first  pre- 
dicted that  the  art  of  the  future  would  produce,  as  its  triumph,  the 
sociological  poem  :  that  is  to  say,  the  work  of  fiction  which  shall 
occupy  itself  less  with  the  comedies  and  tragedies  of  sentiment,  or 
with  the  incidents  of  history,  than  with  the  gradual  evolution  of  a 
society.  I  doubt  it.  In  every  state  of  society  the  human  heart 
remains  the  same.  And,  so  far,  I  believe,  almost  every  novel-reader, 
in  his  inmost  self,  prefers  the  novel  which  is  a  love  story.  Yet 
Aogaste  Comte's  ideal  novel  has  begun  to  exist;  it  persists  and 
flourishea  in  despite  of  oar  resistance.  Nothing  is  more  significant  in 
art.  Many  of  us  can  remember  the  coldness^  the  bewilderment,  the 
sheer  boredom,  with  which  the  mass  of  the  musical  public  greeted » 
some  twenty  years  ago,  the  epic  operas  of  Wagner.  There  was  then 
more  scorn  than  homage  in  the  voices  that  proclaimed  the  great 
trilogy  the  music  of  the  future !  Wagner  continued  none  the  less  to 
beat  out  his  meaning  ;  and,  as  I  have  said,  the  form  of  art  which^  in 
spite  of  opposition,  exists »  persists,  iusiats,  is  nearly  always  destined  to 
triomph  in  the  end.  Now  we  are  all  Wagnerians.  In  twenty  years, 
perhaps,  we  may  all  of  us  admire  the  social  novel. 


As  an  introduction  to  a  form  of  art  still  somewhat  harsh  and 
crude  and  new,  we  have,  by  a  great  good  fortune,  the  masterpiece  of 
a  master.  We  can  all  read  the  exquisite  satires  of  M.  Anatole 
France.  And  yet,  no  less  than  **  Les  Deracines,"  *  the  unreadable 
epic  of  M.  Barrel  these  delicious  pages  compose  what  Comte  would 
have  called  a  sociological  poem.  The  still  unfinished  series  of  social 
stodies,  which  so  far  consists  of  "  L'Orme  du  Mail/'t  **  Le  Mannequin 
d'Osier,"  J   and    the  quite  recent  "  Annean  d'Am6thyste,"  §   appear 
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tinder  the  general  title  of  **  Histoire  Contemporaine,"  Contemporaiy 
HiBtory !  The  title  might  serve  for  almost  every  important  work  oi 
fiction  which  has  seen  the  light  daring  the  last  fonr  years  in  France, 
including  (besides  the  novela  of  M,  Anatole  France  and  M,  Ban^i) 
M.  Bazin's  '*  La  Terre  qai  Meart,"  *  and  two  extraordinarily  strong, 
harsh,  and  vivid  studies  by  a  new  writer,  Edoaard  Estatixii6  (a  nam^ 
to  remember),  called,  respectively,  **  L'Empreinte  "  t  and  "  I^  Fer- 
ment/' t  We  may  extend  the  title  to  M.  Paal  Adam's  Napoleonic 
novel  **La  Force/'  §  and  perhaps  even  to  snch  dramas  as  M,  Octave 
Aurbeans  '*  Les  Manvais  Bergers/'H  and  M.  Francois  de  Carers  *•  L« 
Bdpaa  dn  Lion/'  If  for  all  of  these  are,  in  truth,  sociological  poem?, 
studies  in  contemporary  history.  And  we  could  cite  others,  such  as 
*'  Le  Sang  des  Races,**  the  colonial  novel  of  M,  Lou  13  Bertrand,  whiei» 
ptctnrea  French  Algeria,  peopled  by  Spaniards  and  Maltese,  Thete 
are  the  best :  and  the  list,  though  incomplete,  suffices  to  show  the 
recent  growth  and  the  vigour,  already  mature,  of  the  sociological  rove! 
in  France. 

With  the  exception  of  the  three  volumes  by  M.  Francr*,  ev»-ry 
on  our  list  is  a  novel  with  a  puq)Ose.  M,  France  is  as  incapable 
purpose  as  Laurenre  Sterne  himself;  his  fancy  has  a  myriad  eyee,  and 
beams  genially  to-day  on  that  which  it  will  delicately  dissolve  to-morroir. 
No  writer  was  ever  more  aware  of  the  relativity  of  things  in  genera). 
He  sees  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  Nature  everywhere  is  much  of  a  muchnea^. 
Tho  party  which  is  always  in  the  right ;  the  course  of  action  which 
is  invariably  just,  disinterested,  and  intelligent;  the  country  which 
never  causes  its  truest  patriots  a  pang — these  be  phantoms  due  to  a 
limitation  of  our  vision,  M,  France  is  a  clear-sighted  critic  :  he  believes 
in  none  of  these.  And  yet,  in  his  latest  novels  be  has  taken  a  side ;  he 
has  assumed  the  part  of  a  man  of  action,  almost  a  leader ;  he  has 
thrown  in  his  lot  with  a  definite  body  of  men — although,  it  may  be. 
somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  M.  Renan,  who,  when  asked  if  he  would  vote 
with  hie  party  were  he  elected  Senator,  replied  sagaciously,  "Sometimef." 

M,  Anatole  France  begiua  his  Contemporary  History  in  1S95, 
At  that  time  there  were  uot,  as  there  are  to-day,  two  great  parties  m 
France  engaged  in  a  vital  straggle,  the  one  fighting  for  the  maintenance 
of  authority  as  established,  the  other  striking  out  for  an  enlarglog  of 
the  bounds  of  liberty »  No  ;  four  years  ago  France  w*as  in  a  ferment 
of  inchoate  factions.  Panama  had  completed  the  discredit  of  the  Par- 
liament ;  and  the  different  fragments  of  the  Republican  party  held 
together  chiefly  through  fear  of  the  Socialists  and  Anarchists,  having 
no  common  aim  or  unity  of  purpose.  Disgust  of  the  oorrnption  of 
politicians  had  done  much  to  attract  the  thinking  class  towards  a  pofi* 
Bible  Orleanist  monarchy ;  while  the  Army  was  known  to  be  difiaffected 
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towards  a  Republic,  which  dreads  and  distruBts  a  victorioas  General  88 
completely  as  it  coadenme  an  nnsucceeaful  one.  The  Charch,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  an  unexpected  evolution,  had  gone  over  from  right  to 
left,  apparently  in  the  hopa  of  transforming  a  Government  which  it  had 
found  itself  nnable  to  overthrow.  And  all  over  France^  but  especially 
in  the  South,  the  poorer  classes,  while  profoundly  distrustful  of  the 
Parliameot,  were  distinctly  Republican,  intlining  in  Provence  and  Gas- 
oony  to  a  shade  of  Kadicalism  almost  Socialist  in  the  redness  of  its  ilagf. 
Sacb  is  the  state  of  afiTairs  when  M.  France,  taking  us  by  the  hand, 
leads  us  to  his  anonymous  *•  Cloud-Cuckoo-town/'  and  especially  to  that 
shaded  seat  beneath  the  Elm-tree  on  the  Mall^  where  the  principal 
personages  of  State,  Army,  Church,  and  University  love  to  linger  awhile 
on  quiet  afternoons  and  talk  over  the  ailairs  of  the  natioo. 

Such  is  the  milim  ;  the  theme  of  the  series  ie  the  election  of  a 
bishop  to  the  historic  See  of  Tourcoiog ;  the  theme  may  sound  bald 
id  dry ;  trust  M.  France !  No  theme  equals  it  in  variety  of  wit 
and  play  of  imagination.  It  may  appear  void  of  what  is  called 
feminine  interest,  TruBt  M.  France  again.  It  is  only  too  fall  {wnrh 
too  full)  of  feminine  interest  of  the  most  startling  kind.  **  L'Anneau 
d'Am6fchy8te  "  ia  no  book  for  the  young  person.  It  is  a  cinematograph 
from  which  all  the  most  conspicaons  features  of  French  society  unroll 
themselves  and  flash  before  our  faces  ;  the  clerics  with  their  tact,  their 
learning  and  their  falsity,  beginning  with  the  Archbishop,  unparalleled 
for  his  exquisite  manner^  vacuity  of  mind,  and  gingerly  knack  of 
handling  human  souls  and  interests^ — ad  ntajorem  Dei  gloriam  *  ,  . 
the  General  of  Division,  a  true  General  of  the  Third  Republic,  spec- 
tacled, lean,  formal,  exact,  and  timid  ;  of  so  abstract  a  turn  of  mind 
that  the  troops  he  commands  scarce  seem  real  to  him,  till  he  has 
docketed  off  every  man  jack  of  them  on  to  a  separate  card,  like  books  in 
a  library  catalogue.  Then,  indeed,  there  are  no  manreuvres  he  cannot 
accomplish  with  his  phantom  armiep,  fihifting  and  sorting  bis  little 
packs  in  their  tin  boxes,  while  he  contemplates  officers,  sergeants,  and 
men  in  a  form  superior  to  reality  in  its  exactness,  regularity,  and  ease 
of  manipulation.  .  ,  .  the  University,  split  up  into  endless  factions 
in  1895,  but  sonie  three  years  later  cohesive  and  solid  over  three  parts 
of  its  bulk,  owing  to  the — may  I  say  7—coa{fnlativg  action  of  the 
Affatre  Drej/fus  upon  the  class  which  recent  slang  has  dabbed  intel- 
lectual «  .  .  the  country  gentleman,  whose  open  mind  contrasts  so 
quaintly  with  his  inherent  prejudices;  indeed,  M.  de  Terremondre  makes 
us  suspect  an  English  strain  connecting  him  with  all  the  Brookes  of 
MiddleTnaich.  •  .  .  Strongest  of  all  is  the  unrivalled  portrait  of  the 
lewish  Prefect,  Worms-Ciavelin,  wise  enough  in  his  generation  to  affect 
BO  vain  zeal  towards  Ministers — for  Ministers  in  France  are  false  and 
fleeting  phantoms ;  so  Worms  reserves  his  confidence  and  service  for 
the  great  Government  offices,   the  Bureaux,  which  outlive  a  Ecore  of 
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MiniBtries,  and  in  reality  accomplish  the  adminiBtration  of  France, 
Towards  these  hninble  and  invisible  omnipotencea  WormB  bears  himself 
aseidoonsly ;  bnt  the  dearest  aim  of  this  little  Republican  Jew,  grown 
np  in  the  garrets  and  the  baiiis-honis  of  Montmartre,  common  to 
the  core,  with  the  mind  and  manners  of  a  traveller  in  imitation 
jewellery — his  true  ambition  is  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  few  fin^ 
old  Boyalist  county  families  he  is  called  to  mle  over.  And  he  h  not 
unpopular  in  these  exclusive  spheres^  After  all,  for  a  politician,  Worms 
is  fairly  honest.  He  is  honest  enough  to  be  respectable,  and  yet  not 
too  honest  to  be  serviceable  and  good*natured.  He  is  tolerant,  accepts 
good'bumouredly  the  monarchical  principles  of  the  Due  de  Bt^c6  and 
the  Marquis  de  Gromance^  knowing  that  these  principles  are  purely 
platonic,  and,  like  the  matches  of  his  (Jovernment,  warranted  not  to 
strike,  either  on  the  box  or  anywhere  else.  Facetious,  indulgent, 
indifferent,  and  infinitely  sceptical,  he  admits  without  rancour  the 
variety  of  human  judgments.  He  is  even  almost  hkn-pfnscrnt,  and 
the  daughter  he  has  by  bis  marriage  with  Koemi  Coblentz  is  educat^ed 
in  the  strictest  shade  of  fashionable  Catholicism  in  the  Convent  of 
the  8ftcr6  Coeur  at  Neuilly,  Loud  as  be  is»  familiar,  grotesque,  absurd, 
his  vulgarity  is  somehow  a  point  in  his  favour  and  passes  for  a  sort  of 
unpretentiousness.  The  county  nobles  admit  him  more  readily  than  a 
starched  University  Professor,  or  a  Cabinet  Minister  nouvdlr  cotichs, 
who,  one  or  other,  might  possibly  suppose  their  hosts  looked  upon  him 
as  an  equal.  And  when,  by  some  lucky  shot,  the  Prefect  does  not  fire 
his  loaded  gun  in  their  faces,  or  insult  his  entertainers  downright  in 
the  indulgence  of  his  sense  of  humour,  then  these  well-bred  and  agree- 
able persons  eay  that  Worms  is,  after  all,  less  awkward  than  one  would 
suppose,  and  at  bottom  not  devoid  of  a  certain  tact  and  sacoir  virrc. 
And  the  odd  thing  is,  they  are  right ! 

Worms  is  a  snob,  and  therefore  anti-Semitic.  "  L^s  Jnifs  n€ 
pas  mcs  a  771  is  J'  he  sajs.  But  to  every  one  of  his  aJviinistr&  Wc 
is  himself  a  Jew,  a  foreigner,  a  cuckoo  in  the  nest.  Personally  be  is 
popular  enough.  The  Conservatives  prefer  him  to  some  red-bot 
Badical  from  Marseilles ;  the  Radicals  think  him  lees  dangerous  thi 
a  BallUy  always  suspect  of  a  latent  tenderness  for  the  altar  and 
throne.  Worms-Clavelin  belongs  to  no  one  and  oomproniises  no  oneT 
Just  as  the  Florentine  Republic  used  to  choose  a  foreigner  for 
Pcdesta,  the  French  Republic  long  ago  has  found  out  the  ntOtty  of 
the  tolerant,  easy-going  Hebrew  as  a  '*  fender  "  to  prevent  the  clasli 
of  parties.  But  all  the  white  the  future  is  preparing  her  revengee. 
And,  before  long,  poor  Worms  will  discover  that  he  was  but  a  tool,  a 
very  cat's-paw,  for  all  his  slipperiness.  Already  his  one  hope  of 
justice  lies  in  the  sole  party  he  has  always  consistently  dei^piaed, 
neglected,  and  discouraged — in  Socialism,  And  there  is  an  irony, 
particularly  dear  and  delicate  to  the  palate  of  M«  France,  in  ibis 
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transient  importance  of  the  political  Jew  who  so  I&rgeljr  administrated 
an  anti-Semitic  France. 

Worms-Clayelin,  of  course,  has  his  candidate  for  the  See  of 
Tourooing.  He,  or  rather  his  wife,  inclines  towards  Monaienr  I'Abb^ 
Goitrel,  owing  to  whose  good  nature  the  Salon  at  the  Prefectare  is 
re-famished  with  marvellous  old  chasubles  and  church  furniture, 
bought  reallj)  you  know,  for  an  old  song.  But  it  is  another  little 
JdW»  H.  de  Bonmont,  who  gi^ea  the  alf^bir  the  last  turn  of  the  screw, 
Ernest  de  Bonmont  (he  has  had  the  social  tact  to  translate  his 
r  Austrian  name  of  Gutenberg)  is  one  of  the  richest  young  men  in 
France*  Though  still  occupied  for  the  most  part  in  grooming  his 
^horae,  making  a  bran  mash,  or  peeling  potatoes  for  the  regimental 
aess,  in  company  with  youthful  ploughmen  or  mechanics  of  his  own 
age  (M.  de  Bonmont,  you  divine,  is  undergoing  his  term  of  military 
drvice),  still  our  young  man  has  had  time,  at  twenty-one,  to  have 
axbausted  the  pleasure-giving  powers  of  almost  everything  that  money 
can  buy,  and  the  list  of  them  is  long.  ''  The  things  that  money  can't 
buy  easily,^'  said  Swift^s  Stella,  **  are  the  things  to  choose  for  a 
present/'  It  is  on  a  present  of  this  sort  that  young  Ernest  de 
Bjnmont  has  set  his  resolute,  tenacious,  adroit^  ingenious  mind. 

The  one  thing  he  wants  and  cannot  buy  is  the  silver  huut-button 
of  Br6^ ;  the  houton  which  gives  the  right  to  wear  the  colours  of  the 
Ducal  Hunt,  and  to  join  the  pack^  not  as  a  mere  guest,  but  aa  a 
member,  one  of  the  inner  circle.  The  difficulty  of  the  thing  is  its 
spice.  For  the  Due  de  BrOco,  if  not  as  ingenious,  is  as  obstinate  as 
young  Gatenberg^ — I  mean  Bonmont.  In  vain  the  young  soldier 
iduces  his  mother  to  offer  to  the  Dacal  Chapel  a  magnificent  gold 
tiboriujn.  The  Duke  is  half  offended  and  growls  out:  *•  What  mania 
sends  these  Jews  poking  in  our  churches  ?  '*  Nor,  when  the  Abb6 
Craitrel  observes  that,  after  all,  Madame  Jules  de  Bonmont  is  a  good 
Catholic,  will  the  Duke  say  more  than  ; 

**  Converted  or  no,  a  Jew*s  a  Jew  for  a  that !  *' 

Therefore   when   Ernest  de  Bonmont  quietly  asks  M,  TAbbe  to 

procure  him   the  hunt-button  of  Brec«5^  the  wise  cleric  shakes  his 

Ijiead,  and  hints  that  the  thing  is  not  easy,  nor  to  be  obtained  through 

[io  slight  an  influence  as  that  of  a  poor  Professor  of  Eloqaence  at  the 

^local  seminary.    The  will  is  his,  indeed,  but  the  means  are  insafficient 

Bonmont  looks  at  the  shabby  priest  in  admiration  and  surprise,  for  he 

recognises  a  spirit  as  subtle  as  his  own. 

**  I  see !  I  have  it,  M,  rAbb6  !  For  the  moment  you  can  do 
nothing.  But,  once  a  bishop,  you  would  just  flick  me  off  the  hunt-^ 
button  as  easily  as  a  hoop  from  a  merry-go-round/' 

And  the  "  Anneau  d'Am^thyste "  chronicles  the  efforts  of  young 
Bonmont,  private  soldier  and  archi-millionaire,  to  obtain  the  Bishoprio 
of  Tourcoing  for  his  advocate  and  client* 
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But  what  has  happened  ?     I  have  not  mid  a  word  of  tho  most 
importantj   the  most  liviog,  th©    most  smgular  persouaf^    of  these 
novels — of  a  character  as  truly  a  type  as  an  individoal,  as  eompletely 
an  iDdividaal  as  a  type.     And  that  ii  natural  enough,  for  in  relatiog 
the  intriguea,  the  lIlano^av^es,  the  party  politics,  which  form,  so  ta 
ipeak,  the  woof  of  these  studies^  M.  Bergeret  inevitably  filipQ  tbrongh 
the  meshes.     He  is  elusive,  detached,  indifferent  as  a  stoic  philo^ophe?* 
Bnt  M.  Bergeret'e  is  an  elegant  stoicism,  dashed  with  an  epicurean 
gracs^ — the  philosophic  irony  of  a  Sterne^  which  tnrnfi  more  and  more 
to  the  scathing  satire  of  a  Swift,     M.  Bergeret,  yon  gather,  compared 
to  hi3  Dlnstrlona  creator,  is  as  the  image  in  the  glass  to  the  object  it 
reflects:  one    snrface    and    one    appearance    of    a    complex    reality. 
M*  Bergeret  is  M,  France ;  and  yet  M.  Bergeret  is  a  modest  Pro- 
fesaoT  of  a  provincial  aniversity,  at  once  timid  and  distant^  stoical  and 
Bensitive,  indifferent  and  BUEceptiblcj  affectionate  and  rancoroas*     He 
gives  but  a  scant  attention  to  the  afiairs  of  the  world  ahont  Mm.    He 
is  absent-minded ;  be  is  remote ;  M.  Fagnet  has  even   complained 
that  he  is  stupid,     Bnt  wa  know  that  a  paradox  is  dear  to  the  heart 
of  M,  Fagnet,     This  centary,  a»  a  fact,  has  known  few  spirits  more 
intelligent  than  M.  Bergeret ;  bnt  this  intelligence  of  bis  is  usually 
concentrated  on  the  probable  degree  of  civilisation  attained  in  jMars, 
or  the  systems  of  naval  architecture  which  Virgil  had  in  view  when 
describing  the  fleets  of  the  jfEoeid,     Meanwhile  he  dwelt  oliscure  : 

**  M,  Bergeret  was  not  happy.  Honours  had  not  been  thrust  upon  Jiim* 
It  129  true  that  be  had  small  esteem  for  sueb  honours.  But  he  felt  tb^ 
better  part  would  have  been  to  have  despised  them^  whilst  iu  re«?eipt  of 
them.  He  was  ob&curGj  and  less  kfiawn  in  the  town  than  M,  de  Terremondre, 
author  of  the  Tourist's  Gulcit?  ■  or  than  General  lililher,  locally  distinguished 
in  more  than  one  branch  of  letters.  He  was  even  less  eelebi^ted  than  his 
own  pupil,  M.  Albert  Roux,  of  Bordeaux,  whose  decadent  poem,  *  Nenea,* 
had  at  least  seen  the  light.  Certes,  he  had  scant  esteem  for  the  fame  of 
letters,  knowing  that  the  universal  glory  of  Virgil  reposes  upon  two  mis- 
constructions, one  fantastic  misreading,  and  a  sort  of  pun.  Yet  he  suffered 
in  having  no  commerce  with  such  >viiters  as  MM.  Faguet,  Doumie,  or 
Pellissier,  in  whom  lie  fancied  he  detected  some  affinity  with  his  own  mind. 
He  would  like  to  have  known  them,  to  have  lived  in  their  society  in  Paris, 
to  have  written  like  them  in  the  great  reviews,  to  have  contradicted  them, 
equalled  them — wlio  knows  ? — perhaps  surpassed  them.  He  had,  he  knew 
it,  a  certain  delicacy  and  fineness  of  mind,  and  he  had  written  passages 
which  he  felt  to  be  agreeable.  He  was  not  happy.  He  was  poor,  crowded 
with  his  wife  and  three  daughters  in  a  narrow  set  of  rooms  where  he  tasted 
to  excess  the  incommodities  of  family  life.  He  liked  not  to  see  his  writing- 
table  bestrewn  with  ladies*  hair-curlers,  and  his  manuscripts  shrivelled  at 
the  edge  where  the  curling  tongs  had  been  tried  upon  them.  In  all  the 
world  he  had  no  place  to  himself,  no  agreeable  retreat,  unless  it  were 
the  shady  bench  beneath  the  old  elm  tree  on  the  mall,  or  the  corner  where 
the  second-hand  books  were  piled  in  Paillot's  book  shop." — (*'L'Orme  du 
MaiV  p.  230.) 

Solitary,   melancholy^  and   a   lover  of  solitude  and  melancholy, 
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M.  Bergeret  baa  scant  desire  to  impose  his  opinions  even  on  his 
dearest  friends,  and  has  too  much  taste  ever  to  wish  them  adopted  by 
the  common  herd,  A  man  accnstomed  to  look  into  the  core  of 
things,  quietly  passing  by  the  explanations  which  habit  and  fashion 
pass  off  npon  the  most  of  ns,  he  is  well  aware  that  current  evila 
spring  from  profound  and  hidden  causes,  and  that  even  those  who 
most  cavil  at  them  will  have,  when  it  comes  to  the  point,  neither  the 
strength,  nor  the  patience,  nor  the  boldness,  to  uproot  them.  There- 
fore, il,  Bergeret  accepts  things  as  they  are,  with  the  traufiail  ataraxy 
of  a  stoic  philosopher.  Only  once  or  twice  in  his  quiet  days  does 
some  considerable  injustice  so  inflame  him,  and  spur  him  to  such  a 
passion  of  impatience,  that,  for  a  while,  he  conceives  it  possible  to  do 
Bomething,  after  all,  in  the  way  of  a  reform.  The  second  novel  of 
M.  France's  Contemporary  History,  '•  Le  Mannequin  d'Oaier,"  contains 
the  recital  of  Bergeret  s  tilting  against  the  institution  of  matrimony 
as  by  law  established.  It  might  have  been  written  by  a  New 
Woman — only  I  never  met  the  New  Woman  who  could  have  written 
it.  The  third  volume,  "  UAnneau  d'Am^thyste,"  in  which  M. 
Bergeret  appears  as  a  champion  of  Dreyfus,  has  a  tilt  at  most  institu- 
tions as  by  law  established — and  gives  a  fairly  true  picture  of  a 
human  society  in  which  war  is  a  recognised  and  honoured  institution, 
wealth  a  badge  of  merit  and  a  title  to  consideration,  credulity  and 
ignorance  expected  in  people  of  taste,  and  ambition  or  intolerance 
apparently  the  only  forces  capable  of  stirring  men  to  public  action. 

M*  France  has  looked  upon  contemporary  sooiety  and  has  seen  that 
it  is  bad,  and  not  only  bad  but  ludicrous  and  inefiectual.  The  basilisk^ 
they  say,  when  it  sees  its  own  image  reflected,  dies  of  horror.  So, 
with  this  charitable  purpose  well  in  mind,  our  Academician  holds  up 
the  mirror  to  modern  society. 

II. 

M«  Frauce,  as  we  said,  has  had  a  tilt  at  most  things  with  that 
delicate  lance  of  hia  which  shines  as  keenly  as  it  dislocates.  But,  of 
all  the  great  forces  of  a  State,  Army,  Administration^  Church,  or 
School,  that  which  he  attacks  the  least  is  education.  M.  Leterrier 
and  M.  Bergeret,  both  professors,  are  the  two  most  sympathetic 
characters  of  the  '^Anneau  d'Amrthyste.*'  Five  years  ago  they  detested 
each  other,  for  the  one  is  an  idealist  and  a  philosopher,  and  the  other 
a  critic  and  a  sceptic.  Over  the  Affaire  Dreyfus  they  have  baried 
the  hatchet ;  and  in  the  union  of  these  two  devoted  servants  of  Pallas- 
Athene,  in  the  creation  of  the  party  of  the  Inklledttels^  M.  Franc 
sees  the  brightest  feature  of  the  future. 

Meanwhile  another  body  of  novelists,  headed  by  M,  Maurice  Barr^ 
and  M.  Estannit',  is  engaged  in  a  formidable  warfare  with  the  public 
schools,  attacking  them  with  serions  reasoning  and  vivid  demonstration. 
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According  to  them,  a  falsa  system  of  education  is  at  the  base  of  all 
that  is  wrong  in  France,  and  by  a  timely  reform  the  national  character 
may  yet  be  strengthened  and  a  Bocial  crisis  averted.  I  hardly  know 
whether  M,  Barr^s  or  M.  Estauni6  was  the  first  to  maintain  this  them& 
At  the  very  time  when  M.  Eataunie,  a  young  inspector  of  telephones, 
little  known  to  letters,  brought  out  in  the  Jii'vuc  de  Paris  the  novel, 
**  L"Empreinte/**  which  first  revealed  his  dry,  powerful,  acrid,  and 
indignant  talent,  M.  Barr{>3  published  that  great  book,  "  Les  Dora- 
•cjines/'t  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  consult  if  one  wishes  to  study 
tnodem  France,  and  almost  as  impossible  to  read — should  one  wish  to 
enjoy  a  novel. 

**  L^Empreinte "   arraigns    the  system  of    religious    education,  as 
illostrated  in  the  fashionable  schools  of  the  Jesuits — a  system  which 
extracts  the  principle  of  volition  from  the  human  soul,  and  sabatitutes 
obedience  to  authority.     The  pupil  of  the  Jesuits  is  the  pnpU  of  tba  ■ 
Jesuits  all  his  life — the  officer  at  the  staff  college,  the  author  of  talent^l 
the  man  of  action,  no  less  than  the  missionary,  obeys  the  impulaion  of 
a  conscience  that  is  not  his  own,  of  a  will  imposed  by  a  higher  power 
infinitely  respectable,  it  may  be,  a  court  of  higher  appeal   constantly 
deciding  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong.     But  this  court   of  higher 
appeal  ought  to  lodge  in  our  own  hearts :  it  is  that  unwritten  law 
which  Antigone   dared   obey.      The  noblest  and   most  disinterested 
education^  which  disregards  this  inner  tribunal,  and  substitutes  the 
authority  of  any  ready-made  moral  code^  is  of  a  necessity  condemned 
to  be  second  rate,  and  can  only  bring  up  a  generation  of  CJeon^  and 
Ismenes. 

In  his  second  novel,  just  published,  '*  Le  Ferment,"  M.  Estauni^ 
brings  much  the  same  charge  against  the  education  supplied  by  the 
State.  Here,  too,  the  individual  is  brought  up,  not  to  be  an  individaal 
with  the  free  play  of  all  his  faculties,  but  a  definite  part  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  State,  **  Le  Ferment*'  is  the  tragedy  of  ultra- 
specialised  education,  the  sad  history  of  young  minds  formed|  at 
infinite  expense,  to  fill  one  definite  place  in  the  complicated  wheel- 
work  of  the  social  machine,  and  to  find  that  place  already  filled.  Poor 
little  useless  heap  of  cog-wheels,  in  a  world  that  has  already  moro 
cc^'Wheels  than  it  wants !  What  use  or  beauty  is  there  in  a  aurplu 
<;og-wheel?  The  thing  is  trash.  .  .  .  But  M^?^^  cog-wheels  feel  and 
think  and  reason,  with  a  rancour  and  indignation  not  given  to  the 
leavings  of  machinery.  For,  after  all,  no  education,  however  imperfect. 
can  really  make  a  man  into  a  machine.  However  complete  the  p(rooen 
of  professional  deformation  which  has  stunted  or  thwarted  hia  deveh>{H 
ment.  Nature  will  assert  her  power,  will  try  to  redeem  matterei  pei^ 
haps  in  a  startling,  a  formidable,  fashion  of  her  own.  The  yoofig 
engineers  out  of  work,  who  are  the  heroes  of  M.  Estaum^'s  new  book« 
•  "The  Stampw'*  t  **Tbe  Upft>oted,  • 
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are,  one  and  all^  and  each  in  their  degree,  destined  to  swell  the  ranka 
of  anarchy^ 

Listen  to  Cheno,  the  Socialist,  the  best  of  this  band  of  the  States 
maimed,  State-blinded,  and  State-starved  j  hark  what  he  aaya  : 

''Every  year,  whatever  the  commercial  demand,  the  number  of  State 
manufactories,  the  condition  of  private  enterprise,  every  year  alike  two 
hundred  beings,  precisely  similai*,  are  turned  out  of  our  Engineering  Schopl* 
That  is  nothing !  The  Technical  School,  the  School  of  JMining,  the  Schools 
of  Bridges  and  Highways,  the  innumemble  private  schools  with  which  Paris 
is  c-ovei'ed,  send  Jprth  at  least  ^ve  hundred  more.  And  that*s  nothing  still ! 
The  provinces  have  caught  the  complaint,  Lille,  Marseilles,  Nancy,  Bordeaux, 
are  full  of  Chemical  Institutes,  Technical  Schools,  Schools  of  Engineering, 
If  there  were  a  Mop  Fair  for  engineers  at  the  end  of  the  year,  there  would 
be  at  leaiit  a  thousand  seeking  employment.  And  every  one  of  the  thousand 
exacts  a  due  interest  on  his  expensive  education  ;  every  one  of  them,  armed 
for  conquest,  is  resolved  to  succeed  in  the  struggle  for  life.  .  .  , 

^'  Ab,  you  can't  throw  them  on  |he  dust-bin,  all  these  strong  young  lives, 
who  have  toiled  and  learned  and  mastered^and  who  starve  !  They  have 
lost  their  colour  over  their  books  and  problems  ;  their  bodies  are  stunted 
and  enfeebled  by  an  exaggerated  production  of  brain. 

"  What  will  you  do  with  them  ?  Throw  them  on  the  dust-bin  as  so  much 
mere  surplus  and  rubbish  ?  No ;  that  shall  not  be !  That  cannot  be  \ 
There  is  more  life  in  them  than  that  J  Cast  them  away  on  the  dunghill  if 
you  wilL  They'll  germ  there  and  spi-out  there,  and  you'll  see  yet  their 
strange  harvest !  And  your  honest  hourgeow  turns  pale  when  he  thinks  of 
the  workmen  who  have  *  got  no  work  to  do/  Imbecile  !  The  workman  ia 
the  right  hand  :  we  are-  the  brain  that  prompts  I  The  workmen  are  the 
dough*  The  yeast  is  such  as  we— *the  yeast,  the  invisible  ferment,  that,  in 
the  struggle  for  life,  transforms,  decomposes,  rcconi poses,  the  matter  that 
fiurrounds  it.  Ah,  ah,  have  you  ever  thought  of  it,  this  yeast  of  a  novel 
u*t  ?  All  the  out-of-work  and  the  over-worked  of  science,  all  the  dupes,  all 
the  disabused  and  disenchanted,  who,  knowing  no  justice  awaits  thera  after 
death,  claim  from  this  world  their  due  share  of  all  this  world  can  give  ? 
Have  you  ever  seen  it,  this  intellectual  yea^^t,  secretly  preparing  the  new 
bread  of  the  fnture — a  ferment  of  denth,  or  a  ferment  of  life,  I  don't  pretend 
to  say  ?  The  essential  is  that  it  shall  modify  the  dough  and  transform  th^ 
food  of  the  world ;  for  the  food  mu^t  alter,'*  ^ 

No  leea  than  the  two  novels  of  M.  Estaunie  is  M,  BarrtfS 
'*  D^racio^s"  concerned  with  the  problemB  of  education;  in  this 
case,  too,  the  State-school  is  the  villain  of  the  plot.  And  it  may  b© 
thoQgfat  strange  that  the  three  most  successful  novels  of  the  last  three 
years  should  be  occupied  with  this  question.  But  in  France  it  is  a 
boming  question.  All  this  last  winter  ministers  and  professors  have 
been  holding  solemn  conclave,  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  this 
insufficiency  of  public  education.  This  very  year,  daring  the  April 
Session  of  the  Councils-General,  many  departments  (departments,  you 
know,  are  the  French  counties)  formulated  the  hope  that  the  public 
schools  naight  be  re-modelled,  rendered  less  uniform,  decentralized,  and 
adapted,  in  the  different  regions  and  provinces  of  Franca,  to  the 
•  "Lc  Fermetit/"    Edouard  EAtauni^.     Paris  :  Perrin.    1809. 
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special  needs  and  situation  of  those  regions  and  provinces.  The 
there  is  the  qne&tion  of  what  we  call  in  England  the  ^*  modem  8tde«* 
Not  only  in  the  provinces,  hot  among  the  eminent  savanU  and  pn>1 
feasors  consulted  in  Paris,  we  hear  at  every  torn  of  the  necessity  of 
improving  and  raising  the  standard  of  the  modern  side.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  it,  France  is  weary  of  the  centralised  and  rhetorical  form  of 
education  which,  for  near  a  hundred  years,  has  developed  the  memory, 
the  elegance,  the  orderliness  of  France  at  the  expense  of  her  mitiatiTe 
and  her  critical  faculty.  Under  the  Second  Empire  there  waa  a 
famous  MiniEter  of  Public  Instruction  who  used  to  impress  bis  friends 
iy  suddenly  drawing  out  his  watch,  glancing  at  it,  saying : 

■*' Ab,  it  is  just  a  quarter  to  eleven  [for  io&tance]  ;  at  this  moment  every] 
'Fourth  Foiin  in  France  is  busy  construing  [say]  the  third  book  of  'Ciesar/ 

And  now  France  is  tired  of  so  much  uniformity*  She  baa  at 
remembered  that  she  is,  perhaps,  the  most  varied  country  in  the 
world  by  nature  and  history.  And  she  Bees  no  reason  why  at  Lille 
and  at  Bordeaux,  at  Nancy  and  at  Xantes,  Aix  en  Savoie,  and  Aix 
an  Provence,  all  these  little  schoolboys  who  are  so  nnlike  each  other 
by  tradition  and  habit,  by  race  and  by  the  requirements  of  their 
-future  lives,  should  be  forced  into  the  same  mould  and  compelled, 
willy-nilly,  to  learn  just  the  Eame  tasks  at  just  the  same  boors. 
*'Lefis  rule,"  she  cries,  '*and  more  liberty!  Let  us  follow  the  diversity 
of  Natore !  Let  us  teach  our  cbildreo,  not  only  to  think  with  freedom 
^nd  to  reason  with  exactness,  but  let  us  teach  them  also  to  obeervc^ 
to  invent,  to  feel,  to  act,  and  to  dare!  Away  with  the  generation  of 
State- bred  functionariee,  who  can  be  excellent  civil  Eervants,  but 
nothing  else:  let  us  breed  up  a  race  of  mvants^  inventors,  farmers, 
tradesmen,  manufacturers,  and  colonizsts,  as  befits  a  modem  nation, 
:  great  in  peace  no  lees  than  formidable  in  war !  '* 

All  this  may  seem  a  digression  in  a  paper  on  French  novels. 
But  French  novels  are  full  of  these  thmgs  nowadays.  In  fact,  to 
understand  them  at  all  one  has  to  begin  by  reading  Mr.  Bodley  a 
^*  France  ^* !  There  is  hardly  any  love-story  in  any  of  them,  and 
least  of  all  in  **  Lea  Deracin<5a."  This  romance  of  the  ''Uprooted** 
narrates  the  fortunes  of  seven  young  Lorrainers  educated  together 
at  the  Lyct»e  of  Nancy.  The  attraction  of  Paris  draws  them  from 
their  natural  provincial  orbit,  for  the  end  and  aim  of  their  edoca* 
lion  has  been  to  prepare  them  for  Paris  and  to  estrange  tbem 
from  Lorraine,  The  society  into  which  they  were  born  no  longer 
suffices  them.  And,  if  it  is  insufficient,  no  one  has  thoaght  of  showing 
them  how  to  improve  it  and  make  the  best  of  it  So  Paris  takes 
them»  and  then  they  are  as  young  foxes  without  a  der^  as  young 
coneys  without  a  warren.  They,  too  fno  less  than  the  heroes  of 
M,  Estauait^),  swiftly  become  fresh  candidates  to  Anarchy.   .   .   ,  K 
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there  is  indeed  to  be  a  revolatioa  in  France,  as  the  English  papers 
love  to  €ay,  we  m&j  say  that  the  State  has  done  her  best,  involun- 
tarily, to  foster  and  nurture  and  breed  such  a  revolution.  I  speak 
of  the  stormy  sort  Myself,  I  believe  as  firmly  as  any  one»  that 
there  will  be  one  day  soon  a  revolution^a  great  revolution — in 
France :  a  turn  of  the  wheel  that  will  push  things  on  surprisingly. 
But  then  I  believe  it  will  be  wholly  pacific,  wholesome,  and  profitable, 
to  France,  and  thereby  to  Europe, 

The  seven  young  "  Uprooted  "  do  not  go  down  without  a  struggle. 
Ah  no!  they  believe  in  the  struggle-for-life :  they  believe  in  it  not 
wisely,  but  too  well !  Their  education  has  been  denuded  of  the 
religious  idea — ^of  what  Benan  used  to  call  the  Category  of  the  Ideal. 
They  have  little  inner  life,  but  they  have  tremendous  undirected 
energies^  and  they  are  determined  to  use  them«  Several  of  them  arc 
young  men  who,  so  to  speak,  stick  at  nothing.  Listen  to  Racadot, 
who  supposes  himself  imbued  with  the  scientific  spirit : 

'*  Everything  in  nature  lives  and  succeeds  at  the  expense  of  some- 
thbg  else,  and  behaves  as  if  self-preservation  were  the  one  law,  the 
end  it  was  made  for,  and  as  though  its  own  duration  were  the  chief 
object  of  the  universe.  To  each  of  us.  at  heart,  other  people  are  only 
means,  only  conveniences,  or  obstacles !  " 

I  Ah,  Racadot,  that  might  be  true,  in  theory*  if^  beyond  the  individual; 
beyond  ffum^  there  were  not  a  society,  "  bound  by  every  law  of  self- 
preservation,'*  as  you  would  say,  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  the  weak ! 
Racadot  forgets  this,  and — in  an  evil  hour — he  commits  the  crime  of 
Dostoievsky's  student-hero  :  he  assassinates  a  light  woman,  in  order 
by  her  gains  to  assure  bis  own  well-being  and  expansion.  And 
the  sharp  snap  of  the  guillotine  ends  the  theorising  of  Racadot, 
Thereupon  M,  Barr^s  solemnly  assures  us  that  the  real  criminal  was 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  If  Racadot  had  been  brought  up 
to  his  natural  position  at  Nancy  he  would  not  have  gone  to  the  bad 
in  Paris,     M.  Barrds  continues  : 

^'  A  wise  administrator  attaches  the  animal  to  the  pasture  that  suits 
him,  gives  him  a  reason  for  living  and  persisting  in  his  natural  sur* 
roundings,  and  places  evory  human  being  in  such  a  situation  that  he 
recognises  his  native  place  as  naturally  his.  Such  a  one  finds  for  every 
man  under  his  control  an  employment  among  the  gronp  he  was  born 
into,  and  thus  educates  him  not  only  to  respect  a  Ecciety  of  which  he 
feels  himself  a  part,  but,  if  needs  be,  to  waive  his  own  interests  before 
those  of  the  collectivity. 

•'  But  we  bring  up  young  Frenchmen  as  though  they  might  some 
day  be  called  upon  to  do  without  a  mother-country,  ,  .  .  The  Uni?er* 
sity,  so  pious,  eo  indulgent^  so  hospitable  towards  the  civilisations  of 
antiquity,  has  net  yet  ventured  to  own  an  enthusiasm  for  the  various 
forms  of  national  life  in  France." 
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This  page  from  a  novel  as  yet  barely  two  years   old   roigbt 
inspired  more  than  one  of  the  Conncils- General  last  April, 

If  novels  in  France  are  less  read  abroad  to-day  than  they  were  tea 
years  ago^  they  make  up  for  that  by  the  different  and  Boperior  influeiM 
they  have  acquired  at  home  ! 


What  M.  BarrSs  and  M,  EstauDiu  have  done  for  edacatioDil 
reform,  a  younger  novelist  stilly  M.  Loais  Bertrand,  iu  his  new  nore^ 
published  last  month,  has  don©  for  another  question  of  the  hoar — hr 
the  Colonial  question.  M.  Bertrand,  a  young  profeasor  of  rhetoric  at 
the  Lyc<?e  of  Algiers,  has  been,  I  think,  much  impressed  by  tlw 
genius  of  Kipling.  What  Kipling  has  done  for  Anglo -India  he  hit 
striven  to  do  for  French  Algiers.  And  he  haa,  in  truths  produced  as 
extraordinarily  brilliant  and  moving  and  animated  pictttre  of  Franor 
Beyond  the  Seas,  which,  by  a  tour  de  force,  is  at  the  eam^  time  s 
social  thefiis  of  an  ingenious  audacity. 

According  to  M,  Bertrand,  the  French  colony  of  Algiers  is  a  sort  oC 
magic  bath,  in  which  exhausted  Spain,  almost  dead  on  her  own  afaorei^ 
wakes  to  a  new  life,  tp  a  wonderful  renewal  of  youth.  The  cifi- 
racters  of  this  remarkable  book  are  chiefly  carters,  carriers,  or  mule* 
teerSj  and  almost  all  Spaniards,  A  few  Maltese,  Piedmontese,  and 
Arabs  diversify  the  scene.  But — here  is  the  point  of  the  Btory  ! — in 
this  French  novel  of  a  French  colony  t?i€)*e  arc  hardly  uht/  French  latn  ! 
By  no  display  of  rhetoric  could  M,  Bertrand  have  brought  home  hii 
point  60  convincingly  as  by  this  impressive  silence,  this  cUnchtog 
argument  of  the  empty  place.  France  holds  a  colony,  one  of  the 
fairest  in  the  world,  rich,  splendid,  beautiful,  temperate,  the  glory  d 
Africa — capable  of  regenerating  the  most  effete  and  impoverished  d 
nations^ — and,  excepting  some  few  hundred  functionaries,  there  are  so 
Frenchmen  there  !  Thus,  with  the  natural  heightening  of  all  \g» 
art,  but  yet  with  an  emphatic  sobriety,  with  that  '*  exaggeration  of 
nnder-statement ''  which,  of  old,  Greek  taste  admired — M.  Bertnad 
puts  the  case.  Colonisation  has  had  many  advocates  across  the 
Channel  of  late.  One  is  almost  ashamed  to  stay  at  home  in  Fraao» 
— and  especially  in  Paris — so  many  eloquent  apostles  bid  qs  sdl  illj 
we  have  and  go  plant  the  vine  in  Algiers,  or  corn  in  Tunis,  or 
in  Madagascar,  or  india-rubber  in  Dahomey.  This  gospel  ha 
preached  by  the  whole  army  of  explorers,  by  more  than  one  man 
science,  by  an  Academician  as  brilliant  as  M,  Jules  Lemaitre,  and  i 
novelist  as  well  known  as  M,  Hugues*le-Boux.  We  doubt  if  any 
them  have  pushed  the  matter  home  so  closely  as  this  young  profe 
from  Algiers,  unknown  six  months  ago. 
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•*  Le  Sang  des  Races "  •  came  out  this  winter  m  tb©  Sevue  de 
Paris  ;  at  the  same  time  the  Setme  des  Deux  Mondes  was  bringing  out 
a  novel  by  that  patfaetio  and  charming  writer  M.  Ren^  Bazin,  an 
Academician  of  to-morrow.  No  less  than  all  the  other  novels  we  have 
fipoken  of,  "  La  Terre  qni  Menrt  "t  is  a  aociological  poem  :  it  treats  of 
the  decay  of  agriculture,  of  the  desolation  of  the  nnder- worked 
conntry  districts  whence  the  big  to^vns  and  the  colonies  (pace 
M.  Bertrand)  drain  the  necessary  hands.  Bat  it  is  also  an  exqnisitd 
love-story,  an  admirable  landscape  of  a  country  unique  in  its  kind : 
the  salt  marshes  of  La  Vendee,  a  misty  land  all  palest  green,  where 
the  roads  are  canals  and  the  waggons  are  pnnts — a  land  of  meadows 
and  water  and  willows.  And  you  may  read  it,  if  you  like  a  novel, 
whether  or  no  you  care  for  a  sociological  poem, 

Weill  of  all  things  there  must  be  an  end,  even  of  sociological  poems. 
Time  and  space  are  nowadays  too  closely  crowded  for  any  one  subject 
to  venture  on  an  epic  length,  I  will  say  no  more  of  the  social  novel 
in  France.  But  I  hope  to  have  suggested  that  French  novels  are  not 
€xtinct.     They  have  only 

"  Suffered  a  sea-ch&Dge 
Into  aometbing  rich  and  strange.** 

Something  more  complex,  more  earnest,  more  intellectually  stimu- 
lating, deeper,  too,  and  more  opulent  in  ideas  and  information,  if  less 
eentimentally  interesting,  than  their  immediate  forertinnerg*  Should 
the  subject  appeal  to  one,  there  are  plenty  of  them  to  study.  I  have 
not  said  a  word  of  M.  Paul  Adam's  extraordinary  Napoleonic  novel, 
"La  Force"  ;|  nor  of  two  remarkable  plays  (which  treat  of  the 
relations  between  capital  and  labour),  **  Les  Manvaia  Bergers,"  §  by 
M.  Octave  Mirbeau,  and  ^*  Le  Eepas  du  Lion,"  ]|  by  that  extraordinary 
and  unequal  genius,  M.  Fran^^ois  de  Curel,  the  man  who,  perhaps,  with 
M-  France,  has  the  most  original  mind  of  any  living  French  writer. 
His  play,  also,  is  a  sociological  iK>era.  But  what  does  that  matter  ? 
And,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it  (a  little  late  in  the  day,  to  be  sure), 
what  a  pity  it  is  I  did  not  devote  this  hour  to  M.  Fran^'ois  de  Cnrel, 
instead  of  prosbg  away  about  the  social  novel  in  France ! 

Mary  James  Dabmesteter. 


*  "The  Getiias  of  the  Race:"  Le  San^  de§  Jiaca,      Bertrand.      Paris:  Caiman 
Levy.    1899. 

t  'Tbe  Decaj  of  the  Land;"  La  Ti^re  ^ui.Meurt     Par  Reii6  Bazin.     Paris: 
Caiman  Levy.     IS99. 

♦  •*  Might."  §  •*  The  XFnfaltbf  al  Shepherds/'  ||  ♦•  The  Lion's  MeaL'* 


ON  the  eve  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  eo-caOed  *^  Court  **  of  tie 
ArchblshopBy  we  were  confronted  by  two  defences  of  the  **  law- 
less "  party  among  the  clergy.  The  one  was  by  a  layman ^  Sir  Geoi^ 
Arthur,*  the  other  by  a  ?ery  distrngnished  cleric,  Canon  Gore,t  The 
latter  appeared  in  these  pages^  and  the  former  in  the  JiincUenth  Cm* 
iuri/  ;  but  as  the  two  ai^omenta  ha^e  much  in  common p  I  ehall  havft 
occaBion  to  refer  to  both. 

The  two  dominant  features  in  the  attitnde  of  the  **  lawleaa  *'  clergy 
are,  I  take  it,  at  the  present  moment,  (1)  that  they  conscientioualy 
reject,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Halifax,  "  the  authority  of  the  Privy 
Coancil  and  of  courts  subject  to  its  jurisdiction ;  "  (2)  that  they  will 
conscientiously  reject  the  authority  eve^  of  a  spiritual  court,  if  it 
decides  against  the  use  of  incense  and  the  practice  of  "  reservation/* 
The  latter  point  has  been  made  clear  by  Lord  Halifax  himself,  and  a 
late  chairman  of  the  Canon  Law  Committee  of  the  English  Church 
Union  is  reported  as  saying  in  his  speech  at  Brighton  (February  23) 
that  if  even  "  the  Provincial  Synod  forbid  incense  .  .  .  they  would 
disobey."  Lord  Halifax,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  taunted  his  opponenta 
with  his  own  willingness  to  submit  to  the  Archbishops'  decision,  bat 
even  in  praising  his  attitude  the  Spectator  (March  4)  incidentally 
admitted : 

"  It  is  true  that  Lord  Halifax  goes  on  to  say  that  *  Of  course  no  one  caa 
pledge  himself  to  a  decision  before  it  is  given/  and  to  put  a  hypothetical  case 
in  which  the  clergy  could  not  obey  their  bishops." 

In  other  words,  the  "  lawless  "  clergy  will  only  obey  the  decision  if 
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*  Mneteenth  Century,  April  1899,  p.  558. 

t  CONTEMPORABT  Rbvikw,  April  1899|  p.  457. 
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it  Cbccords  with  the  view  of  those  who  have  explained  away,  to  their 
own  satisfaction^  the  facts  of  the  EngliBh  Reformation. 

Now  is  not  this  ''  conscientious  '*  attitude  towards  the  aathority  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and  towards  any  decision  conflicting  with  certain 
views,  the  result,  largely,  of  imperfect  knowledge  and  often  of  garbled 
information  ?     That  is  the  question  I  wish  to  ask* 

**Let  ns  listen,"  Canon  Gore  exclaims,  '*  to  Dr.  Stabbs,  than  whom 
there  is  no  greater  authority  on  constitutional  history/'  And  he 
quotes  from  the  **  conclusions  *'  to  the  Bishop's  "  Historical  Appendix 
to  the  Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Commission."  Sir  George 
Arthur  appeals  to  the  same  Appendix  as  establishing  his  position 
**  beyond  a  doubt/*  Neither  of  these  writers,  it  would  seem,  hag  even 
heard  of  Professor  Maitland's  epoch-making  work,  **  Roman  Canon 
Law  in  the  Charch  of  Eogland."  Those  who,  like  myself,  yield  to 
none  in  admiration  for  the  work  of  one  whose  friendship  I  have  the 
honour  to  enjoy,  were  startled  to  find  his  whole  case  there  challenged 
and  overthrown.*  When  the  brilliant  professor  of  the  laws  of 
England  published  his  studies  in  collected  form,  the  verdict  of  scholars 
may  be  gauged  by  the  words  that  Mr.  Rashdall,  himself  a  University 
preacher  and  a  doctor  of  civil  law,  was  allowed  to  use  in  bo  sdber  an 
organ  as  the  English  Historical  Uiwiew,  After  observing  that  it  was 
on  the  strength  of  the  Bishop's  Historical  Appendix  that  **  the 
Commissioners  chiefly  based  their  report,"  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  of 
their  conclusions  : 

**Th©  reader  of  these  pages  will  wonder  how  such  a  view  could  have 
gui-vived  the  study  either  of  the  *  Corpus  juris  canonici '  or  of  Lyudwood 
himself,  ♦  .  .  Kot  only  is  the  theory  in  question  one  which  is  refuted  by 
well-known  and  easily  accessible  facta,  but  there  is  literally  not  a  vestige  of 
evidence  in  its  favour. 

*^  Professor  Maitland  is  not  content  with  merely  exposing  the  baselessness 
of  the  Anglican  position  *  ,  .  the  history  of  the  mediaeval  Church  io 
England  must  be  re-writt-en  in  the  light  which  this  little  volume  supplies/'  f 

Painful  as  it  is,  and  ever  must  be,  to  any  student  of  history  to 
criticise  the  bishop  gravely,  it  is  peculiarly  painful  to  one  who  looks 
on  him  as  his  master.  Yet,  the  fact  that  it  was  essential  to  his  argu- 
ment, in  his  report  to  the  above  Commission,  to  deny  the  jurisdiction 

the  Pope  in  heresy  has  led  to  a  treatment  of  historical  evidence 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  explain.  In  the  Historical  Appendix  to  the 
*'  Report  of  the  Commission  "}  we  learn,  of  appeals  to  Rome,  that — 

««  We  fail  to  find  any  recorded  case  of  appeal  against  a  sentence  ...  for 
heresy  or  for  direct  disobedience  of  any  kind." 

Sir  George  Arthur  boldly  asserts,  on  the  strength  of  this  Appendix, 

that 

•  Profewof  Maitland^a  pacers  were  first  Lsstjcd  m  the  Late  Quart eritf  Eerlew  and 
Mnghth  BUtcrlml  Beviey?,  19%-7.  t  EnglUh  UiMtorical  Jieview,  Jaansrj  18^. 

:  Vol  L  p,  80, 
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**  it  is  established  bejond  &  doubt  that  in  Pre-HeforiDation  times  such 
never  went  to  Rome  at  aU.  .  »  ,  So  the  Pope  had  nothiog  to  do  with  tbem 
before  the  Refoiination ;  they  were  not  included  among  the  causes  trR&f- 
f erred  to  the  King  after  the  Beformation"  (p.  561)* 

Bat  what,  then,  of  that  famous  Lollard  and  follower  of  Wjcliffe 
Nicholas  Hereford,  master  in  theology,  '*  paginae  sacrsB  professor/*  ami 
UniverBity  preacher  at  Oxford?  At  the  head  of  the  heresies  (or 
which  he  was  condemned  in  1382  we  find  that  famoas  propo^doi] 
'*  Substantia  panis  manet  post  coneecrationem/'  *  which  is,  since 
Reformation,  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England.  Sentenced 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbary  (a  council  having  found  their 
heretical),  he  and  Repingdon,  in  the  words  of  Dr*  Stabba^  '*  appeal  taj 
the  Pope.'  t  And  now  comes  the  point  to  which  I  have  to 
ottentioD.  Dr.  Stubbs  adds  that ''  he  is  said  afterwards  to  have  nEsde 
his  way  to  Rome,  and  to  have  complained  to  the  Pope/'  '^  Bat  why 
this  evasive  phrase,  **  he  is  said  ''  ?  And  why  this  strange  8up{ 
of  the  fact  that,  whether  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbary  objc 
not,  the  Pope  did  re-hear  the  case  on  Hereford's  appeal  ? 

I  must  ask  leave,  as  I  am  challenging  the  version  of  bo  emiz 
authority,  to  quote  the  very  words  of  Knighton  himself : 

**  Camque  hiec  ita  agerentur  videns  pnedictus  Nicholaus  Herford  ^\c  sa 
mortis  acerbitatem  cum  Lancastrensis  ducLs  juvamine  et  verborum  sabtiJitAt* 
evasi^se,  et  ulterius  in  suis  superstitiosis  preedicationibus  et  doctrinie  inanibai 
se  noa  posse  proficere,  viditque  quod  non  posset  opiniones  aive  oondufiioDes 
prietactas  in  Anglicana  ecclesia  cum  honore  suo  defendere,  cum  ai'chiepU- 
copus  Cantuariensis  cum  consensu  et  assensu  coepiscoporum  suorum  et  cleri 
^ui  eas  pro  fnkis  damnaverit  atque  omnes  eas  faventes  excommunicatioub 
vinculo  iiinodaverit,  pedem  erigit,  gressum  dirigit,  Romamque  petere 
disposuit,  et  sic  tandem  viara  arripuit.  Cum  igitur  venisset  Romam,  in 
consistorio  coram  papa,  conclusiones  aotedictas  proposuit,  et  se  ab  itinere 
longinquioris  terra*  fatigatum  assei'ebat  ut  eas  veras  et  irreprehensibilei 
contra  quoscunque,  cum  protestatione  pra?habita  ut  usque  ad  mortis  pericli- 
tationem  defenderet.  Igitur  papa  fecit  convocationem  de  ccetu  eardinalium  et 
de  clero,  et  cum  con&ilio  eorura,  in  tarn  arduo  negotio  fecit  plenam  dehbera- 
tionem  et  crebram  discussionem  et  summam  diligentiam  ut  veritatem  inres- 
tigaret  in  negotio  tarn  sublimi.  Discussis  omm'bus  et  artjculatim  discisk 
invenit  eas  a  Sanctis  patribas  damnatas,  et  in  prn?senti  dignas  damnari^  et 
^c  cum  consensu  consii^torii  fecit  eas  damnandas  et  damnatas  promulgari, 
et  quaedam  ut  haueses^  quasdam  vero  ut  errores,  omni  populo  publican. 
Ex  quia  gens  Anglicana  dicto  Urbano  papro  favebat  et  ipsium  ut  verum 
papam  amplectabatur  et  colebat,  papa,  quasi  vicem  rependens  in  bar  parte, 
nbluit  Angligenam  licet  hfereds  defensorem  ignis  flamine  consumere ;  ^ed 
quasi  aliqualiter  indulgens^  ob  reverentiam  quam  genti  Anglorum  gerebat, 
remi®ius  cum  eo,  licet  merito  agere  voluit,  perpetuo  careen  tameu  irremifr^ 
sibiliter  ipso  adjudicate  et  publice  coram  omni  populo  condemnato.**§'' 

Does  Dr.  Stobbg  a:cept  the  authority  of  Knighton,  or  not?  If  he 
doe?,  why,  in  his  Report,  does  he  partly  suppress  his  evidence,  and 

•  Faickula  Ztzaniorum,  p.  303,  <?/  p.  319.    t 
g  Eaighton*    £d.  Prof.  J.  H.  Lumby 
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partly  cast  a  slur  on  its  anthority  ?  If  he  does  not,  why  does  he  cite 
it,  for  this  period,  without  question  in  hia  "  Constitutional  History  "  ? 

Farther,  if,  in  these  cases,  there  were  no  appeal  to  the  Pope,  why 
did  Hereford  joarney  all  the  way  to  Eome,  if  a  reversal  of  hia  sentence 
by  the  Pope  conld  have  no  effect,  while  its  confirmation  would  expose 
him,  as  we  have  eeen^  to  a  far  more  severe  punishment- — that  of  being 
burned  alive  ? 

Again,  what  are  we  to  say  of  Sir  George  Arthur's  argument  that 
**  questions  of  doctrine  and  divine  worship  •  ,  .  were  not  included 
among  the  causes  transferred  to  the  King  after  the  Reformation  **  ? 
He  cites  Elizabeth's  Act  of  Supremacy,  bat  is  careful,  of  course,  not 
to  quote  the  essential  clause : 

**  That  suche  jurisdictions,  privOeges,  superiorities,  and  prehemiiiences 
spiritual  and  ecclesiiistical,  as  by  any  spirituall  or  ecclenastical  power  or 
mtcthoritle  hath  heretofore  bene  or  may  lawfully  be  exercised  or  used  for  the 
visitacion  of  the  ecclesiastical  gtate  or  persoDF,  and  for  reformacion,  order, 
and  coreccion  of  the  same  and  of  all  maner  of  trrourSy  hereaieSf  scismeSj 
{tbuses,  etc,  »  .  ..  shall  for  ever  6y  ancthoriiit  of  this  present  Parliament  he 
united  and  annexed  to  the  imperiail  crowne  of  this  realm,*'  * 

Thua  this  great  revolution,  which  is  part  of  our  statute  law,  and 
by  which  the  reformation  of  errors,  heresies,  and  schisms  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  ecclesiastical  power  to  the  CTOwn,  was  wrought  by 
the  authority,  not  of  the  Church,  but  of  Parliament  acting  as  supreme. 
What  a  comment  on  the  Church  Union's  claim,  "  We  have  denied, 
and  we  deny  again,  the  right  of  the  Crown  or  of  Parliament  to  deter- 
mine the  doctrine,  the  discipline,  and  the  ceremonial  of  the  Church  of 
England,*' and  on  Canon  MacColFs  attempt  to  jastifythat  claim  against 
Sir  William  Harcourt ! 

Again,  Sir  George  is  pleased  to  be  sarcastic  on  the  subject  of  the 
Bidsdale  judgment : 

"Theu*  Lordships  contended  that  this  *  other  order'  tms  taken  in  the 
Queen's  AdvertLsements  of  156C,  abolishing  the  vefetments*  But  a  most 
eminent  scholar,  Mr,  James  Parker,  of  Oxford,  after  an  exhaustive  investiga* 
tion,  proved  conclusively  that  the  Queen  never  took  '  other  order/  Mr. 
Parker  appeals  to  a  draft  of  Archbishop  Parker's  Advertisements,  endorsed 
by  Lord  Burleigh :  *  These  orders  were  never  published.'  Yet  on  the  strength 
of  this  curious  historical  reading  five  clergymen  suffered  imprisonment." 

.  Mr.  Parker's  letter  to  Lord  Selbome,  **  Did  Queen  Elizabeth  take 
other  order  in  the  Advertisements  of  1560? 'Mies  before  me.  The 
wording,  we  learn  from  it,  of  Cecil's  endorsement  was  :  '*  These  were 
not  authorised  or  published/*  Thus  Sir  George,  out  of  six  words,  can 
only  quote  correctly  three*  Yet  on  the  strength  of  this  curious 
inaccuracy  he  cornea  forward  to  instruct  us  in  Church  law  and 
history  1 

^  1  Elizabeth,  cap.  I 
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But  the  re&Uy  important  point  is  tbat  Mr.  Jamea  Parker  knew 
better  than  to  rest  his  case  on  Cecil's  endorsement,  which  related,  aa 
Lord  Selbome  observed,  to  the  **  rejected  form  -'  of  the  AdvertisemeatB 
(which,  indeed,  had  not  then  assumed  that  name),  and  not  to  the  form 
in  which  they  were  actually  published,  aa  we  know,  a  year  later. 
Whether  Mr.  Parker  proves  his  case  as  against  Lord  Selbome  muft^ 
of  course^  be  a  matter  of  opinion  j  but  I  cannot  imagine  any  qaeetion 
more  peculiarly  the  province  of  the  trained  lawyer  and  historian  than 
the  issue  whether  these  AdvertiEemente  received  the  eanction  of 
Elizabeth,  and,  if  so,  whether  they  constitute  a  taking  of  "  other 
order  "  under  1  Eliz,  cap.  2.  Sir  George  Arthur's  demand  for  a  courts 
'^  competent  by  virtue  of  its  spiritual  origin  and  consequent  spiritual 
jurisdiction  to  decide  spiritual  causes/'  is  amplified  by  Canon  Gore  in 
his  simultaneous  contention  that  the  decisions  of  the  Privy  Conncil, 
though  professing  only  **  to  declare  or  interpret  the  law/*  mnst  alwmyv 
involve  **a  real  act  of  spiritual  judgment,  and  not  a  mere  legal  inter- 
pretation of  a  formula/^  .  ,  .  which  **  requires,  therefore,  the  exerciM  of 
the  spiritual  at  least  as  much  as  the  legal,  or  even  historical,  judg- 
ment." It  is  on  this  ground  that  the  decision  of  these  cases  by 
ordinary  lawyers  "  Eeems  to  many  of  us  an  intolerable  instance  of 
misplaced  authority,  which  it  is  our  sacred  duty  not  to  admit."  •  I 
reply  that  the  very  question  selected  by  Sir  George  Arthur  is  one 
that  essentially  requires  to  be  treated  by  the  legal  mind  as  a  question 
only  of  law  and  of  documentary  evidence. 

And  if  this  was  obviously  a  point  for  the  lawyer,  no  less  obrioudy 
is  that  which  follows  a  point  for  the  hifitorimi  alone. 

Sir  George  Arthur  appeals  to  GrindaVa  well-known  letter  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  she  had  ordered  him  to  Buppress  the  **  prophesyings," 
or  clerical  meetings  for  the  exposition  and  discussion  of  Scripture,  in 
favour  with  the  Puritan  party.  After  expreesing  his  gratitude  for 
her  **  suppressing  of  idolatry'^  (i  er.,  the  religion  of  the  Pre- Reformat  ion 
Church  in  England)  the  Primate  ventures  on  "  two  short  petitions/' 
the  first  of  which  Sir  George  qnotea  (with  an  inaccurate  beginning). 
Now  how  did  Elizabeth  reply  to  this  petition  ?  Sir  George  tells  xu 
that  *-  Eh'zabeth  accepted  the  rebuke,  and  withdrew  the  matter  ia 
dispute  from  the  Houee  of  Commons/*  Where  can  he  have  dreamed 
all  this  ?  The  only  parties  concerned  were  the  Queen  and  th^ 
Primate  :  there  was  no  qcestion  of  the  House  of  Commons.  As  to 
the  Qaeen;  the  above  assertion  not  only  bears  no  recognisable  relalioB 
to  the  facts,  but  is  the  exact  converse  of  the  truth.  Sir  George  will 
at  any  rate,  accept  the  version  of  the  present  Bishop  of  London  : 

*'  Elizabeth  answered  on  May  7,  1577,  by  iasning  letters  to  all  the  bishopa 
ordering  them  to  put  down  '  prophesyingfi '  within  their  diooesee.     In  Jtma 

•  CoNTEMPOBABY  Kevibw,  Aprfl  1899,  p.  46J 
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GHndal  was  suspended  from  bis  functions  for  six  months  for  non-compUance 
with  the  Queen's  orders,  an  unheard-of  interference  with  an  ArchbUhop/'  *" 

Now  when  such  a  statement  as  Sir  George  Arthur's  is  made  in 
absolute  good  faith,  and  made  in  so  prominent  a  quarter  as  the  pages 
of  the  Nimteenth  Century^  may  we  not  form  some  conception  of  the 
errors  upon  which  a  clergy  or  a  laity,  which  takes  its  facts  from  such 
writers  as  **  Father  **  Puller  t  and  Dr.  Littledale,J  or  from  the  oolamns 
of  the  Church  Times^  base  their  •*  conscientious  ^*  attitude?  When 
we  find  that  even  the  Church  Union,  by  the  admission  of  one  of  its 
own  champions,  garbles  the  evidence  on  which  it  takes  its  stand,  we 
may   realise  to  what  an  extent  is  carried  this   **  poisoning  of  the 

weiu;* 

All  honour  to  Canon  Gore,  who  writes  thus  plainly  on  the  Church 
Union  declaration: 

'*  Again,  the  Declaration  minimises  excessively  the  amount  of  ritual  and 
doctrinal  change  involved  in  our  Reformation  settlement.  It  is  not  true 
that  the  famous  Canon  of  1671  addressed  to  preachers  declared  that  nothing 
was  to  be  taught  except  what  could  be  collected  from  the  Catholic  fathers 
and  ancient  bishops.  It  declared  that  nothing  was  to  be  taught  which  they 
should  reqm're  to  be  devoutly  held  and  believed  by  the  people,  except  what 
is  agreeable  to  ths  doctrine  of  (M  Old  ami  New  Testafnent^  and  what  the 
ancient  fathers  and  Catholic  bishops  have  collected  out  of  the  mid  doctritteJ*  ^ 

The  words  ^'  it  is  not  true  '*  are  surely  plain  enough. 

I  select,  at  a  venture,  another  instance  of  the  hond-fidc  ignorance  of 
historical  facts  on  which  the  apologista  of  sacerdotalism  too  often  rest 
their  position.  Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  (February  9,  1899) 
Lord  Cranbome  said : 

**  The  honourable  gentleman  speaks  of  the  idea  of  the  dictation  to  the 
Chuixh  by  the  State.  .  .  •  1  do  not  think  the  honourable  gentleman  will  find 
flny  Low  Churchman  to  agree  with  that— not  one — nor  any  other  Churchman. 
How  could  it  possibly  be  ?  The  doctrines  date  back  to  very  much  earlier 
times  than  the  history  of  Parliament."  {{ 

Even  Mr.  Griffith  Boscawen,  who  spoke  subsequently,  though  repu- 
diating everything  **  alien  to  the  letter  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  Common 
Prayer-book/'  and  disassociating  himself  from  the  Eitualists,  asserted 
that 

**a  Btate  Churdi,  as  I  understand  it,  only  means  that  Parliament  has 
sanctioned  changes  which  were  made  in  the  fii'st  instance  by  the  Church 
itself,"  f 

Now   we  have  only  to  turn  to  Mr.  Wakeman,  an  extreme  High 

•  ••  Dictionarj  of  KatlonaJ  Biogmphy/'  xxiiJ.  p.  263. 

t  See  ^'intUtnth  Centunj,  May  1897,  pp.  846-7. 

Z  It  is  on  iho^e  and  similar  writers  that  Sir  George  Arthnt  relies. 

§  The  italics  are  the  Canon's  own.     CoNTEMroR^BY  Hgvisw,  April  1397^  p.  465. 
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CbarcbiBaa  and  eb&mpioii  of  tbe  sacerdotaliBts,  to  find  Uie  adcniiKOCi 
wmog  from  Inm  as  to  "  the  Elizabethan  compromise,"  and  the  rein- 
tfodnction  of  the  second  Edwardine  Prajer-book  by  the  *'  leg^Lslation  '* 
of  15o9.  thai 

**  tilt!  iimipgejiiente  thus  amved  at  could  boast  of  no  sort  of  ecclesiaala^ 
.  ianisiiou  wb*tevai%  Tbej  were  purelj*  the  work  of  the  civil  GoverDinetit, 
'  ^onirQoatioo  bad  not  been  consulted  either  about  the  Prayerbook  of  1559  or 
about  the  Act  of  Hupremaey.  ,  ,  .  >>ither  in  its  original  form  of  155^,  nor 
in  lU  revised  form  of  U51>,  did  it  receive  any  ecclesiajstical  sanctioa  whatever. 
Convocation  wa«  not  eoasulted,  and  the  vote  of  the  bishops  in  the  Hou^  of 
Lords  waa  gtvtn  unaQimoi^ly  againit  both  the  Act  of  Bopremacy  and  that 
of  Uniformity,"* 

The  facts,  indeed,  wer©  too  notorions  for  even  Mr,  Wakeman  to 
ignore  thetn  \  bnt  the  emphasis  he  lays  upon  them  ia  alofost  startling 
In  its  strength. 

Let  US,  beariDg  his  words  in  mind,  torn  to  Canon  MaoCoU's  ^'Heforma* 
tion  Settlement "  which  baa  just  iesoed  from  the  press.  Assailing  Sir 
WUliam  Harcourt  for  bis  statement  that  *'  the  Crow^n  and  Parliament 
*  ,  #  enacted  the  Prayer-book  in  the  teeth  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  " 
— a  fact  which  knocked^  he  nrged|  the  bottom  oQt  of  the  Charch  L^nion 
mamfeato — the  Canon  asserts 

'^  that  it  ii  incorrect  to  say  that  *  the  Grown  and  Parliament  enacted  the 

Rayor-btjok  in  the  teeth  of  the  bishops  and  clergVj  and  that  neither  Crown 
'QOr  ParliiiEuent  has  ev^er  claimed  or  exerciiied  the  right  of  determiniog  the 
doctrine,  discipline,  or  eeremonial  of  the  Church  without  the  Church's  own 
«inctian/  *'  t 

In  Enpport  of  this  "  proposition  *'  the  Canon  produces  fifteen  pages 
of  argument  against  the  "fatal  flaw"  in  Sir  William  Harcourt's  theory ,J 
and  ends  with  the  somewhat  unfortunate  remark  that  **  it  is  ill  lack 
for  a  controversialist  to  turn  his  head  against  the  stone  walls  of 
history." 

Now  let  me  insist  that  to  refute  Canon  MacCoU's  "  position  "  we  have 
but  to  tarn  to  Mr.  Wakeman,  the  champion  of  his  own  side.  The 
Bishop  of  London  is  at  the  head  of  those  who  recommend  Mr.  Wake- 
man's  book.  The  Guardian  has  lately  described  it  as  "  accurate  "  ;  the 
Church  Times  declares  that  it  will  '^occupy  a  foremost  place  as  an 
accredited  text-boob."  It  is  true  that  in  the  pages  of  this  Review  I 
have  impugned  it  as  a  partisan  production  of  the  sacerdotal  party ;  it 
is  trae  that  Mr.  Wakeman  underrates  the  hostility  of  Convocation  and 
the  Church  to  Elizabeth  s  Act  of  Uniformity.  §  Bat  the  point  is 
that  when  Sir  William  makes  a  statement  which  is  virtually  made,  and 
emphatically  made,  by  even  Mr.  Wakeman  himself,  Canon  MacCoU 
vehemently  assails  it,  and  claims  to  laugh  it  to  scorn.     Let  me,  then, 

•  '*  Introduction  to  the  History  of  England/'  1896,  p.  312. 

t  "  The  Reformation  Settlement/'  p.  333.  t  Ihid.  pp.  33S-3S3.        ' 

§  See  alsd  the  Sineteenth  Ctntury,  February  1897,  pp.  194,  196^ 
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ask  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  High  Church  party  to  compare  the 
words  of  their  own  champions  when  they  thus,  in  dealing  with  the 
Reformation  period,  flatly  contradict  each  other.  Let  me  also  ask 
Mr,  Balfour  himself,  aa  one  of  his  political  supporters,  on  what  ground 
he  asserted,  in  his  reply  to  Sir  William  Harcourt,  that 

'*  the  right  honourable  gentleman  never  gives  this  House  or  the  country  his 

lews  upon  the  Reformation  settlement  without  falling  into  historical  errors 

gross  and  extraordinary  that  it  is  really  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  I 

're&ti-ain  myself  on  the  present  occasion  fi-om  endeavouring  to  deal  with 

them/'* 

Sir  William  Harcourt  had  insisted  on  **  the  fundamental  fact  '*  of 
**  the  transference    of  the  authority  of  the   Bishop  of  Rome  to  the 
^Bovereign^  as  representing  the  laity  in  this  country/*     Does  Mr.  Bal- 
four deny  this  fact?     And  is  his  authority  Canon  MacColl,  or  what  he 
has  been  told  by  the  Bishop — let  us  say — of  Rochester  ? 

We  have  seen  that  Sir  George  Arthur  appeals  to  Grindara  letter  as 
upholding  the  rights  of  tha  Church  and  conveying  a  successfal 
*'  rebuke  *'  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  Only  a  month  later,  in  **  The  Refor- 
Lmation  Settlement,"  Canon  MacColl,  writing  as  a  champion  of  the  same 
^cause,  informs  us,  of  the  same  episode,  that  '*  his  lawless  temper  ,  .  , 
got  Grindal  into  trouble ;  the  Que«i  anspended  him  for  the  rest  of  his 
life**  (p*  415)  t  Such  is  the  Canon's  view  of  Grindal's  "dignified** 
remonatrance  (as  the  Bishop  o£  London  terms  it)  to  which  Sir  George 
Arthur  appeals  as  a  plea  for  the  rights  of  the  Church !  This  is  history 
•*  as  she  is  written  "  by  the  sacerdotal  party,  and  as  she  is  retailed  on 
the  platform  by  the  English  Church  Union,  or  in  the  parish  by  callow 
curates  whn  accept  as  gospel  the  statements  of  men  who  contradict  one 
another  flatly. 

When  we  find  that,  even  in  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  case,  the 
Archbishops'  Court  actually  accepted  as  evidence  a  garbled  extract, 
from  a  printed  book»  by  an  avowed  Ritualist  writer,  how  can  one 
look  with  other  than  grave  misgivings  on  the  amateur  law  and  history 
of  these  fancy  **  Courts  "  ?  We  want,  as  Sir  George  Arthur  says,  a 
court  **  capable  by  reason  of  its  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  forming  a  correct  judgment,  and  sure  to  deliver  the  same 
with  fairness  and  impartiality/'  For  technical  questions  of  law  and 
evidence  the  training  of  a  clergyman  is  as  unsuitable  as  is  that  of  a 
life-guardsman.  As  to  **  fairness  and  impartiality/*  we  have  only  to 
remember  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  appealed,  in  his  recent 
charge,  to  the  Bennett  decision  (or  rather  his  own  strange  paraphrase 
of  it)  of  *^The  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  in  matters  Ecclesias- 
tical '*  as  binding,  and  yet  announced  that  in  the  ritual   cases,  the 

•  The  Timu,  May  11,  1899* 

t  The  BUbop  of  London,  we  have  BttVf  taja  It  was  "  for  tit  months." 
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"  Archbiabops  will  give  an  indepeodent  judgmetit  as  Archbif 
BfDEOB  did/'  and  hai  accordiiigly  gone  into  the  qutetion  de  t 
The  authority,  therefore,  of  the  Privy  Council  is  binding  when  it 
bo  represented  as  on  the  sacerdotal  side,  but  is  of  uo  accotmt  in 
opposite  case.  An  opportunist  policy  of  *'  graceful  concession" 
be  the  height  of  nisdoin,  bat  it  cunnot  and  it  most  not  nsmp^ 
place  of  liaw,  1 

J.    HOBACK    BOCSEI 


REALISM    IN    PAINTING. 


IN  history  nothing  ia  isolated  Yon  may  or  may  not  choose  to 
indicate  the  antecedent  phenomenon,  but  yon  cm  never  start 
afresh  and  eay,  **  Oar  career  begins  from  to-day/* 

Realism  in  the  pictorial  art  flourished  in  very  remote  times,  bat  we 
have  no  aothentic  or  reliable  account  of  it  earlier  than  the  time  of 
Yan  Eyck  (1390),  and  that  great  artist  may  be  considered  as  the  type 
of  the  liealista*  If  yon  want  anything  earlier  you  mast  fish  about  in 
Egypt,  where  Realism  certainly  floariehed  in  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  as  we  may  see  for  ourselves  at  the  National  Gallery. 

For  the  preEent  occasion  we  will  shut  off  Egypt  without  scruple,  as 
we  cannot  do  justice  to  it>  and  let  us  try  to  determine  whether 
realistic  painting  can  be  wisely  cultivated  in  our  own  day. 

Just  now  we  are  in  that  balancing  state  where  no  theory  is  firmly 
established,  and  where,  therefore,  anybody's  influence  may  tell 

It  behoves  us  in  the  first  place  to  have  a  clear  notion  of  the  use 
tDf  the  pictorial  art  and  why  pictures  are  painted.  Suppose  we  com- 
pare painting  with  the  sister  art  of  literature.  Although  there  are 
i3ome  radical  differences,  both  these  arts  are  related.  Both  are 
'servanta  of  the  understanding,  both  are  capable  of  conveying  informa- 
tion more  or  leas  true,  both  are  vehicles  of  sentiment. 

The  primary  use  of  both  is  to  represent  things  that  actnaliy  exist, 
|4)ut  both  tray  also  be  used  for  the  exhibition  of  unreal  images, 
^.distorted  images,  or  images  rearranged  in  unnatural  sequence;  and 
the  word  in  common  use  to  describe  the  last  is  Fiction. 

This  word  does  not  mean  untrue  to  nature,  for  outside  the  region 
^f  mathematics  no  representation  can  be  guaranteed  quite  true,  by 
reason  of  the  imperfection  of  our  observing  faculties  and  of  our  skill 
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in  representation ;  but  both  these  faculties  are  capable  of  millaii 
expansion  by  judicious  training  and  long  practice. 

It  shonld  be  noticed  that  there  is  one  very  coDBpicaons  differeooi 
between  the  pictorial  and  the  literary  arts,  since  all  men  are  acoeaaibl^ 
to  the  Inspiration  of  language  whether  audible  or  written,  belnp 
practised  in  the  use  of  it  from  earliest  childhood.  Indeed,  th^ 
constant  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  speech  is  inevitable  even  in  tie 
commonest  conditions  of  life,  and  the  thoughtless,  unconsidered  abuse 
of  the  gift  is  so  common  eis  to  pass  quite  unnoticed,  whereas  an  equal 
facility  in  the  use  of  drawing  or  painting  for  the  portrayal  of  imagw 
is  quite  phenomenal,  and  can  be  attained  only  after  immense  labour. 

Suppose  two  men  set  out  to  go  to  St.  Ives,  The  purpose  of  one 
may  be  simply  to  get  there  as  soon  as  possible,  and  be  will  be  gnided 
chiefly  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  and  dependent  on  the  related 
experiences  of  previous  travellers  as  read  in  guide  books.  The  other 
man  may  be  supposed  to  go  as  a  student,  with  a  desire  to  see  all  the 
beauty  that  nature  has  displayed  all  along  the  road,  as  well  aa  the 
nine  wives  and  the  cats  and  the  kittens  he  may  expect  to  meet  with. 

The  latter  of  the  two  travellers  will  have  to  be  equipped  witJi  the 
seeing  eye  and  the  trained  memory  to  store  up  the  images  thai 
interest  him,  which  gifts  constitute  the  artist  and  the  realist  i  and  if 
he  have  not  the  skill  of  a  rapid  draughtsman  his  expedition  will  be  a 
failure  and  waste  of  time. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  latter  will  be  an  unusual  sort  of  traveller, 
the  former  the  common  one. 

The  common  one  is  the  mora  useful  in  a  limited  pra.  tics  J 
inasmuch  as  he  will  probably  want  to  ship  a  cargo  of  pilchojds,  but 
the  other  is  a  contributor  to  the  delightfulness  of  life  for  all  of  na. 
This  delightfulness  is  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  art,  and  we  are 
now  to  show  how  far  it  is  essentially  dependent  on  the  study  of 
realities. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  alternative  pursuit.  If  we  are  too  idle  ta 
study  these  things,  and  especially  if  we  hate  science  or  the  mechanism 
of  nature,  aa  many  weak  persona  do,  and  if  we  care  only  to  be  the 
passive  recipients  of  a  sensation  or  a  sentiment^  the  origin  of  that 
impulse  may  as  well  be  Action  as  fact;  but  as  the  more  sane  and 
intelligent  section  of  mankind  are  coming  by  degreea  to  take  aik 
interest  in  the  real  world  unadulterated  by  philosophy,  it  will  probably 
come  to  pass  that,  as  tradition  fades  away,  ordinary  matters  of 
experience  will  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  mainspring  of  artistic 
enterprise. 

Still,  fine  art  is  not  primarily  addressed  to  the  understanding,  and 
information  aa  to  facts  is  only  incidentally  connected  with  it,  the 
primary  purpose  being  purely  technical, — intended  to  show  the 
supremely  skilful  handling  of  the  brush  in  the  portrayal  of  imager* 
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Beautiful  images  are  often  evanescent,  indeed  generally  bo,  and  the 
ekUl  that  can  render  them  permanent  obnonslj  adds  immensely  to  the 
intrineic  wealth  of  the  world. 

The  theory  of  realism  is  that  where  certain  facts  nnderlie  the 
sentiment  that  your  picture  is  intended  to  convey,  you  have  only  to 
represent  the  facts  faithfully  in  order  to  ensure  the  sentiment  following 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  sentiment  is  a  sort  of  condiment  to 
be  stirred  in  among  the  facts,  like  curry*powder  amongst  the  prawna 
before  they  are  served.  A  given  sentiment  is  the  inevitable  effect 
upon  a  human  mind  of  a  certain  association  of  facts.  However  prosaic 
the  facts  may  be  in  themselves,  they  may  be  so  disposed  or  arranged  as 
to  develop  a  fascination  over  the  mind,  which  is  called  Poetic*  Any 
distortion  of  the  facts  is  capable  of  diasipatiiig  the  poetry  straight 

taway.  Of  course  there  are  some  sensations  or  eentiments  arising  out 
of  natural  occurrences  that  cannot  be  represented  in  pictorial  art — 
such,  for  instance*  as  the  sentiment  of  awe  arising  from  the  hu&h  or 
silence  in  the  interval  between  the  flash  of  lightning  and  the  roar  of 
the  thunder.  That  contrast,  though  beyond  the  pale  of  the  pictorial, 
may  very  possibly  be  represented  easily  in  some  other  art. 

What  I  want  to  insist  on  as  regards  painting  is,  that  if  a  sentiment 
is  to  be  effectively  and  impressively  awakened  in  the  Bpectator,  it  is  of 
the  &rst   importance  that  the  solid  facta  out  of   which  it  arises  be 

(faithfully  portrayed.  Your  anatomy  must  by  all  means  be  correct. 
Imagine  the  disastrous  consequences  if,  whilst  trjing  to  convey  the 
tragedy  of  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  you  bungle  the  anatomy 
and  depict  one  of  KacheFs  eyes  wrong  side  up !  What  would  become 
of  the  tragedy  ?     It  would  dissolve  in  a  contemptuous  smile. 

(For  some  centuries  before  our  time  men's  minds  had  been  so  deeply 
engaged  in  philosophy  and  the  contemplation  of  the  unseen  that 
their  artistic  instincts  (at  least  in  England)  nearly  died  out  or 
were  obliterated ;  only  a  lingering,  flickering  flame  of  pictorial  art 
being  sustained  by  the  patronage  of  the  Church  for  purely  didactic 
purposes. 

The  keynote  of  the  current  doctrine  was  expressed  in  the  phrase, 
•*  Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that  are  in  the  world/'  The 
unexplored  resources  of  the  real  world  were  neglected ;  very  few 
people,  except  Galileo  and  Copernicus,  took  the  least  interest  in  them  ; 
so  that  realistic  art  in  its  modem  developments  may  be  eaid  to  owe 
its  origin  to  science. 

The  principle  that  an  artiat's  business  was  to  show  us  an  improved 
and  exalted  world  becomes  supremely  ridiculous  in  the  light  of  modern 
science,  so  the  distracted  philosopher,  in  the  early  part  of  this  centDry, 
took  refuge  in  the  doctrine  that  the  real,  as  a  subject  for  imitation, 
was  quite  out  of  range,  and  that  the  pictorial  representation  of  it 
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waa  impracticable.  This  was  the  attttiide  of  thoBd  who  remained  of 
the  picture  craftsmen  at  the  time  when  oar  owq  school  arose,  some 
half-century  ago.  I  was  a  novice  in  those  days,  and  when  I  aerioxialj 
set  oat  to  represent  the  real  as  accurately  as  I  could,  my  maobsr 
asBored  that  I  was  merely  wasting  my  time,  as  no  snch  thing  oonld 
be  done^ 

Aboat  that  time  an  important  revolution  occurred,  since  known  bs 
Pre-HaphaeliBm.  Modern  systems  of  thought  and  methods  of  practice 
were  thraet  aside  with  violence^  and  what  remained  of  pictorial  art 
was  cut  down  root  and  branch,  and  grafted  afresh  on  the  stock  of 
Van  Ejck.  This,  roughly,  is  the  history  of  modern  realism  in 
paintiug. 

It  has  since  become  well  understood  that,  if  you  want  beauty,  yoa 
have  only  to  seek  it  in  the  real  world,  where  its  reserves  are  inex- 
haustible, and  the  more  diligently  you  work  this  mine  of  beauty  the 
more  precious  are  the  treasures  you  can  bring  to  the  sarfaoe.  That 
the  work  of  the  Pre-Kaphaelites  was  to  rehabilitate  the  real  aa  the 
one  source  of  artistic  inspiration. 

The  word  *'  ideal "  will  probably  fall  into  disuse;  everybody  knows 
that  it  only  refers  to  a  defective  representation  born  of  a  torpid 
imagination*  Such  enterprises  as  an  improvement  in  maimers  or 
customs,  an  improvement  in  demeanour  or  ezpressiou,  are  rational 
enough,  or  even  feasible ;  but  a  suggestion  to  improve  on  external 
nature  can  only  provoke  a  smile. 

Of  course  there  is  th6  choice  before  you  of  the  rose  that  you  like 
or  the  thistle  that  you  don't  like,  and  if  you  choose  the  Isfter  you 
need  not  be  surprised  if  people  laugh  at  you,  for  you  still  have  the 
power  of  selection,  I  do  not  know  whether  ghosts  exist  or  not — ^moat 
people  think  not ;  but  I  have  never  heard  anybody  pretend  to  disparage 
memories,  and  it  is  obvious  that  memories  form  a  group  of  phenomena 
especially  adapted  for  treatment  by  art. 

A  well -stored  library  is  a  grand  possession,  but  a  weU -stored 
memory  is  a  far  more  useful  one,  out  of  which  you  can  **  bring  forth 
things  new  and  eld,"  It  is  mere  sUliness  to  say  they  must  be  troe 
memories,  for  they  can  only  at  best  be  approximations ;  still,  it  is  a 
worthy  pursuit  to  refiue  and  filter  our  hoard  as  we  go  along. 

I  believe  there  is  a  realistic  school  of  music,  and  that  the  disciples 
of  Wagner  hold  that  the  intimate  association  or  combination  of 
several  arts  can  be  managed  with  success,  and  used  to  represent  a 
scene  in  the  most  impressive  way.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether 
this  is  true  or  not ;  but  there  is  another  view  of  the  subject  which 
we  should  not  overlook,  as  it  has  been  held  by  good  artiste  of  all 
periods,  and  it  is  known  as  the  doctrine  of  abstraction.  This  theory 
is  based  on  the  idea  that  our  vital  energy  should  not  be  taxed  by  the 
entertainment  of  several  of  our  faculties  at  the  same  time,  instead  of 
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hanng  one  of  them  impressed  to  its  ntmost  capacity.  ThoSi  yoa 
might  be  so  intereated  ia  the  melody  of  a  song  that  the  profound 
meaning  of  the  words  would  be  missed,  and  this  probably  explains 
why  good  mttBic  is  ao  often  aunexed  to  trivial  words  without  offence. 

A  very  well-recogniaed  instanee  of  the  principle  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  case  of  Bculptnie. 

The  sculptor  holds,  and  quite  reasonably  so,  that  if  you  want  to 
appreciate  the  beauty  of  form  to  its  highest  degree  you  should  ha?e  it 
abstracted,  or  cut  off  from  the  intrusion  of  other  entertainments  at  the 
same  timd,  and  especially  from  the  distractions  of  colour.  So  he 
resorts  to  the  expedient  of  a  white  material  that  shall  hold  your  colour 
faculty  in  abeyance  whilst  he  worbs  his  divinest  magic  on  your  sense 
of  form*  This  doctrine  is  generally  accepted  as  sound  ;  at  least  i( 
holds  the  field  at  present. 

It  is  erident,  theu,  that  this  doctrine  of  abstraction,  which  appeals 
itroDgly  to  cultivated  people  in  the  instance  of  sculpture,  does  not 
carry  with  it  any  reflection  to  the  dig  credit  of  reallsui  in  the  pictorial 
art,  which  is  in  itself  an  abstraction^  since  it  does  not  at  all  appeal  to 
the  sense  of  touch.  It  deals  only  with  lights^  darks,  and  colours  in 
extoiswuy  not  in  thicknesSi  so  that  in  pictorial  art  you  can  only  have  a 
limited  realism. 

If  anybody  seta  out  to  say  that  the  Venus  of  Milo  is  more  beautiful 
than  any  modern  lady  of  England,  he  is  merely  talking  idly,  for  the 
living  lady  would  have  many  charms  not  capable  of  expression  in 
sculpture,  which  would  be  very  likely  in  practice  to  mask  our  vision 
of  the  mere  loveliness  of  form  which  is  secured  to  us  in  the  abstraction 
of  sculpture. 

Which  of  the  two  you  prefer  is  not  in  question ;  but  I  hope  I  have 
indicated  the  theory  clearly. 

Now,  permanence,  or  rather  longevity,  is  one  of  the  radical 
standards  of  value  in  the  world.  The  reason  why  in  our  own  time 
gold  is  used  as  a  practical  standard  of  value  is  that  it  retains  its  size 
and  weight  longer  than  almost  any  substance  we  know.  It  does  not 
oxidi&e,  tarnish,  or  turn  to  dust.  You  will  find  a  large  share  of  men^s 
energies  is  devoted  to  making  things  last  a  long  time.  Diamonds 
last  longer  than  anything ;  but  then,  unfortunately,  they  are  as 
obstinate  as  they  are  old,  and  will  not  lend  themeelves  to  ordinary 
You  cannot  melt  them  or  hammer  them  into  shape. 


uses. 


An  oil  picture  is  a  very  enduring  thing  j  nothing  short  of  cremation 
will  destroy  it,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  it  is  deemed  of  considerable 
value. 

If  you  can  crystallise  and  clearly  revive  your  memories  of  the 
hay  field  where  yon  used  to  play,  and  of  the  sea  shore  where  you  used 
to  paddle,  you  will  not  lightly  say  that  the  **  glory  of  this  world 
pasaeth  away/'     And  later  on  the  memories  are  liable  to  become  more 
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evanescent »  and  mom  priceleea  when  well  painted.  They  may, 
perhape,  dry  np^  and  escape  the  despairing  clutch  of  old  age.  There 
are  few  things  men  cherish  more  than  the  early  portraits  of  their 
companions  or  their  children.  What  w©  cannot  hope  to  see  repeat^ 
must  obviooaly  be  beyond  price*  The  value  of  art  in  the  perpetuation 
of  memoriee  is  bo  obvious  as  to  need  no  commeDt,  and  would  justify 
the  devotion  of  a  large  proportion  of  energy  and  wealth  to  its 
cultivation. 

All  of  ns  have  lived  through  scenes  that  we  would  gladly  recall ; 
but  the  maehea  of  the  net  of  verbal  record  are  so  large  that  a  certain 
proportion  of  cherbhed  sfBtiQient  inevitably  escapes  through  them, 
and  would  be  lost  if  not  caught  tip  and  perpetrated  in  the  pictoriil 
art  J  therefore  we  may  reasonably  encourage  realistic  painting  on  th© 
simple  ground  of  the  interest  of  our  own  history. 

This  is  the  practical  view  of  the  qaestion,  affirming  the  Qsefolneis 
of  realism  aa  compared  with  the  representation  of  phantasies. 

Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  argued  that  phantuBies  are,  or 
can  be»  more  beautifal  than  realLtieg^  and  beauty,  after  all,  is  Ih^ 
primary  couaideration  in  art.  The  simple  te^t  of  endarance  will 
suffice  to  e^^poEe  the  weakness  of  that  contention. 

Fhantasiee  hold  their  own  well  in  literature,  where  the  meshes  of 
the  net  are  large;  but  when  jou  come  to  fill  in  the  complete  image,  as 
you  must  do  in  paintings  so  that  no  bare  canvas  should  be  left  to  mar 
the  ecenej  jou  find  that  the  distortions  involved  in  the  phantasy  are 
revolting,  and  the  more  familiar  they  are  the  more  does  our  taste 
turn  against  them  as  unnatural  and  unwholesome ;  bnt  the  external 
tangible  world  grows  with  our  own  growth,  and  is  ever  ready  to  tnm 
np  fresh  and  unfathomable  sources  of  beauty. 

We  in  London  are  very  favourably  circumstanced  for  investigating 
this  subject,  for  the  greatest  master  of  phantasy  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen  is  Tamer  in  his  later  days,  whilst  at  an  earlier  period  he 
was  no  less  distinguished  as  a  simple  realist,  and  examples  of  both 
periods  may  be  studied  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  room  at  the 
National  Gallery. 

It  appears  to  me  a  fair  remark  that  none  of  us  are  so  sane  after  the 
meridian  is  passed  as  at  middle  age — but  let  us  not  theorise ;  let  us 
examine  fine  examples.  Probably  there  is  no  more  superb  example 
of  what  the  fancy  can  produce  than  Turner's  "  Ulysses  deriding  Poly- 
phemus," dated  1829.  We  have  admired,  we  have  wondered  at  it  for 
many  years,  but  these  old  legends  do  not  renew  their  youth  on 
canvas. 

In  literary  form  they  constitute  the  oldest  treasures  that  the  world 
contains,  but  there  is  a  difference  between  the  story  related  and  the 
same  translated  into  form  and  colour.  The  world  is  not  likely  to 
discard  the  story  of  the  Cyclops;  but  when  jou  repeatedly  look  at  a 
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picture  of  a  giant  with  one  eye  in  the  middle  of  his  forehead  your 
iostinct  rebels  against  sach  a  monstrosity,  and  will  none  of  it,  and  no 
greater  degree  of  familiarity  will  render  it  tolerable.  You  come  to 
iiad  Polyphemus  a  tiresome  personage.  So  that  in  the  realm  of  the 
pictorial  it  will  be  found  that  phantasy  does  not  wear  well. 

E^en  if  Turner  were  still  with  up,  no  one,  I  suppose,  would  ever 
ask  for  another  of  the  same  series.  Then  there  is  the  "  Dido  Building 
Carthage,"  which  I  admit  to  be  the  finest  landscape  picture  in  the 
world,  but  it  is  not  so  acute  an  example' of  phantasy,  and  my  admira- 
tion prohibits  criticism.  Then  we  come  to  a  specimen  of  unmitigated 
realism  dated  1813,  **  A  Frosty  Morning."  Here  we  can  meditate  in 
peace.  There  is  no  attempt  made  to  excite  our  imagination.  There 
is  no  display  of  fervour,  not  even  a  flush  of  enthusiasm.  This  picture 
is  sane  and  sober  down  to  the  canvas.  It  does  not  even  Bay,  "  My 
soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord."  It  quietly  and  simply  says,  **My  soul 
doth  love  England,  and  when  I  am  well  there  is  no  time  so  delightful 
as  a  frosty  morning." 

There  is  nothiDg  here  that  will  ever  pall  or  lose  its  interest.  Each 
winter  will  reproduce  the  scene,  and,  if  we  continue  in  health,  will 
afford  us  ever  new  pleasure. 

But  the  most  important  argument  that  can  be  advanced  in  favour 
of  realistic  painting  is  that  of  its  intrinsic  value  as  an  exhibition  of 
technical  achievement  called  by  the  French  "  tours  de  force]'  or,  in 
English,  "craftsmanship."  There  are  people  who  hold  in  contempt 
anything  not  immediately  intellectual,  using  the  word  material  to 
express  its  inferiority,  forgetting  that  materiality  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental mysteries  of  the  world,  and  quite  outside  our  intellectual  reach. 
There  is,  however,  no  section  of  craftsmanship  where  such  extension 
of  human  faculty  will  not  be  recognised  as  of  the  first  importance, 
and  the  strong  point  in  realistic  painting  is  that  the  work  can  be 
tested  by  direct  comparison  with  nature. 

There  is  a  development  of  the  pictorial  art  of  recent  date  called 
Impressionism.  It  has  the  advantage  that  it  cannot  be  called  in 
question  or  criticised,  as  there  is  no  standard  for  reference,  and,  if 
your  observing  faculty  is  sufficiently  blunt  and  your  eyesight  suffi- 
ciently bad,  there  is  no  sort  of  production  which  will  not  pass  muster. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  manifestation  of  impressionist  art  at  the  present 
time  both  in  England  and  France. 

There  is  a  prevalent  misconception  as  to  realistic  painting  which 
assumes  that  quantity  of  detail  is  of  its  essence.  No  statement  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  It  is  quite  possible  for  two  temperaments 
or  classes  of  mind  to  be  engaged  equally  in  admiration  of  the  real, 
and  interested  in  its  reproduction.  If  yon  see  an  artist  interested  in 
a  quantity  of  minute  details  that  never  attracted  your  attention,  yon 
tnay  be  quite  sure  of  one  thing :  he  has  a  keen  organ  of  vision ;  he 
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can  see  with  ease  maBy  thiogs  that  yon  coeld  not  see  witboot  eloie 
and  laborious  attention  and  an  effort  that  would  be  painfal  to  you* 
This  is  not  a  reflection  tipon  him,  bat  iip':>n  yo%L  If  yon  try  to  makt 
an  impresaioniat  of  him,  of  conrs©  yon  will  fail*  for  the  energy  that 
be  Bpenda  in  the  pBrsuit  of  what  yon  deam  trifks  is  that  ivbich  afford» 
him  keeneBt  pleasnre,  and  if  yon  think  such  pleasure  is  of  an  inferior 
order  to  that  which  //e>i*  take  in  the  contrast  or  the  modulatioa  of 
broad  maeses  of  coloiar  or  light  and  shade,  yon  are  quite  welcome  to 
your  choice—nobody  will  grudge  it  you ;  but  to  go  about  saying  that 
your  preference  is  nobler  than  hia  i@  merely  a  com Tnon place 
impertinenee. 

If  your  pictures  only  show  the  relatire  intensity  of  light  or  colour 
between  the  heavenB  and  the  earth,  they  will  show  truth  of  tone,  the 
highest  quality  attainable  in  paintiflgj  but,  because  you  are  a  realifet, 
you  are  DOt  guaranteed  to  set  forth  images  of  the  thooeand  and  cne 
infects  that  flutter  'Hwixt  thine  and  shade/*  But,  if  yon  do,  the 
other  poor  people  can  only  admire  end  be  astonished  at  yonr  wonderful 
endowment, 

A  powerful  phyeical  eyesight  is  accountable  for  a  good  deal  of  the 
controversy  on  this  subject  that  has  disturbed  itudents  for  some  yeari 
past.  Eyesight  in  our  own  lime  is  probably  in  a  state  of  decadence, 
owing  chiefly,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  peroicious  habit  of  wearing 
spectaclee  to  alleviate  a  temporary  di&nbility  which  a  little  persevertcoe 
would  soon  OTercome. 

There  ia  a  growing  tendency  to  see  everything  blurred  aud  moESsy, 
80  that  people  fee!  hurt  and  insulted  if  you  offer  them  pictnies  of 
what  they  cannot  see  in  nature,  nor  ever  hope  to  see.  This,  I  think, 
accounts  for  the  "  ImpreEsionist  movement."  It  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  review  the  art  of  the  antecedent  school — that  of  the  Idealists,  who 
set  out  to  imitate  everything  Greek. 

Greek  art  holds  its  own  now  as  it  has  always  done  ;  but  the  questioD 
immediately  before  us  is  not  one  of  criticism  as  to  the  past,  but  the 
practical  one  as  to  how  our  young  students  should  order  their  pursuits 
in  the  interest  of  the  further  development  of  pictorial  art ;  and  the 
answer  that  I  offer  you  to  this  question  is,  By  all  means  try  your  beet 
to  represent  the  real  in  its  naked  reality. 

John  Brett. 
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A  FEW  years  ago  the  Local  Government  Board,  urged  on  by  the 
force  of  public  opinion,  decreed  the  breaking  up  of  the  large 
district  schools  of  the  Satton  type.  It  was  felt,  and  rightly  felt,  that 
to  herd  together  vast  masses  of  children  under  a  single  roof,  to  subject 
them,  regardless  of  health  or  temperament  or  intellectual  capacity,  to 
a  uniform  and  rigid  discipline,  was  an  act  of  incalculable  folly.  It 
was  the  negation  of  the  whole  family  ideal.  The  common  sense  and 
the  humanity  of  the  English  people  revolted  against  a  policy  which 
had  proved  at  once  so  expensive  and  so  inefficient,  and  to-day  the  best 
minds  in  our  Poor-law  system  are  devising  fresh  Echemes  of  training, 
fresh  methods  of  stamping  out  the  old  pauper  taint  in  the  rising 
generation. 

What  we  are  doing  for  our  pauper  children  I  would  plead  for  on 
behalf  of  our  adult  pauper  population.  For  them  the  old  inhuman 
policy  is  still  in  force.  They,  too,  are  herded  together  in  vast- 
barrack-like  bnildings ;  they,  too,  are  subject  to  a .  rigid  discipline;, 
they  are  at  the  mercy  of  an  army  of  paid  officials ;  they  are  deprived,, 
to  a  great  extent  at  least,  of  their  natural  liberty.  The  English  Poor- 
law  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  On  young  and  old  alike,  on  worthy . 
and  unworthy,  on  the  idle  vagabond  and  on  the  broken-down  worker, 
it  stamps  the  brand  of  pauperism.  The  State  provides  but  a  single 
refuge  for  the  aged  and  infirm  members  of  the  working  classes,  and  it 
practically  penalises  those  who  are  driven  by  necessity  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  To  the  Poor-law  official  the  inmate  of  the  work- 
house is  but  one  degree  removed  from  the  inmate  of  a  prison  ceUv 
His  need  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  '^  children  of  the  State,"  and  it  is 
time  that  he  too  benefited  by  the  more  enlightened  spirit  which  we 
bring  to  bear  on  the  Bodal  problems  of  the  day.     He  is  the  victim  oi 
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a  system  wtich  was  derbed  to  meet  a  speaial  sosial  e^il,  and  the  nmi 
of  wbicb  ba5  almoat  entirely  parsed  away.  The  EDglfsh  Poor-Uw 
belongs  to  that  brutal  legbUtion  c*f  the  past,  which  bit  bj  bit  h 
being  erased  from  our  statu te-booki.  It  is  in  direct  canflici  with  all 
the  iiamaniUrian  ideak  of  tlia  Bg^,  and  its  worst  feat  ares  are  intea- 
eified  in  the  huge  barrack-lik©  buildinga  whica  ha\*6  sprong  up  in 
e7ery  urban  pamh*  When  th©  day  of  reform  comes — and  with  ih* 
rapidly  gcoeiog  movement  ia  favour  of  old  age  peusionp,  and  the 
recent  appointment  of  a  Helecfc  Committee  of  the  Hoine  of  Commons 
to  inquire  once  more  into  the  whole  e abject,  we  may  hopo  that  the 
day  13  not  far  distant — it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  and  most  nrgeol 
need  ia  thcs  breaking  up  of  our  present  enormoua  ioatitutlon?,  and  the 
rediatribution  of  the  inm-ites  on  asjstem  which  will  take  someacoonnt 
of  the  needs  and  the  deserts  of  the  men  and  women  concerned, 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1S31  the  workhouses  of  the  Metm- 
polis  and  of  our  large  industrial  cities  have  steadily  id  creased  in  fii^f^ 
Most  of  the  London  workhouses  contain  over  1000  iomatea^  although 
.within  recent  years  the  workhouse  infirmaries  have  been  in  Dearly  all 
oases  erected  into  separate  estabUshaients*     In  St.  Marylebone,  when 
the  present  building  operations  are  completedj  1900  peraons  will  be 
herded  together  on  34  acres  of  land.      Hoi  born  (City  Road)  ia  certi- 
fied for  1593,  St.  Pancras  for   1983.     These   figures   do   not    iuclnde 
children j  nor  yet  the  inmates  of    tafirmaries  and  asylamp.     Tney 
merely  include  those  who  are  known  technicidlj  as  the  **  aged  '*  aod 
the  **  able-bodied '' — -i  r,,  thosa  who  are  over  and  those  who  an?  ond^r 
aixfcy  years  of  age.     The  latter  are,  roughly  Bpeakiog,  in  proportion  to 
the  former  as  two  to  five.     It  is  with  these  two  classes  that  the  Posr- 
law  problem  of  the  future  lie?.      It  is  for  them  that  I  would  plead  for 
a  more  rational,  a  more   humane  treatment.     I  do  not   forget  that 
very   great  improvements   have   taken    placa  in  recent   years  in  onr 
Poor-law  administration.     We  have  improved   in   all   hygienic  and 
43anitary  matters.     We  have  improved  immeasurably  in  the  nnrsing  of 
the  sick,  and  in  our  care  of  the  imbecile  and  of  lunatics,  and  we  are 
improving  year  by  year  in  our  education  of   the  children.      But  we 
have  done  nothing  to  remove  the  pauper  taint  from   the   aged  and 
infirm.      We  have  done  nothing  to  take  away  from  them  the  bitter 
sense  that  their  presence  in  the  workhouse  is  a  disgrace  to  themselves 
and  to  their  families.     We  have  been   guided   in   our  treatment  of 
them  by  a  narrow  sense  of  what  is  due  to  the  morally  worthless,  and 
we  have  taken  a  grim  satisfaction  in  making  our  doles  as  unpalatable 
as  possible  to  the  unwilling  recipient.     In  a  word,  we  have  been  the 
hardest  of  stepmothers  to  those  who,  according  to  all  the  ethics  of  our 
Christian  faith,  have  a  first  claim  on  our  care  and  our  charity. 

How  bitterly  the  respectable  poor  hate  the  workhouse  no  one  knows 
who  has  not  had  some  experience  on  a  relief  committee.     It  ia  only 
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starvation  that  compels  them  to  go  in.  If  it  ia  aeked  why  they 
should  hate  tt  £o  much,  the  answer  is  that  it  is  intended  that  tbej 
fihonld.  It  is  the  epirit  of  the  EogliBh  Poor-law  to  make  thiogs  as 
uncomfortable  as  possible  for  paupers  short  of  abaolote  cruelty  or 
actual  starvation.  And  although  a  certain  gnidgtng  indalgence  is 
now  conceded  as  a  right  to  the  **  aged,"  it  is  still  the  deliberate  prac- 
tice of  many  boards  in  their  treatment  of  the  technically  "  able- 
bodied/'  I  am  not  denying  for  an  instant  the  kindness  of  heart  of 
individual  guardianp,  uor,  here  aud  there,  of  iDdividual  board?.  lam 
epeaking  of  the  average  attitude  of  the  average  board  towards  the 
people  under  their  charge,  and  of  the  recognised  tradition  on  which 
their  attitude  is  based.  The  apsiimption  of  the  English  Poor-law  is 
that  every  pauper  is  a  pauper  through  his  own  fault,  that  he  has  been 
guilty  at  some  time  or  other  of  his  Kfe  of  idleness*  or  drunkenness,  or 
improvidence,  or  he  would  not  be  where  he  ip.  And  then  it  goes  a 
step  further  and  decides  that  it  is  never  too  late  to  make  a  man 
suffer  for  bis  pa^t  failings, 

I  do  not  think  any  one  can  enter  the  '*  aged  "  wards  of  a  workhouse 
without  being  oppressed  by  the  melancholy  atmosphere  of  the  place. 
BowB  of  old  men  and  old  women  sit  in  a  gloomy  silence  on  the  long 
benches,  on  their  faces  for  the  most  part  an  expression  of  b alien 
indiflVrence.  There  is  no  genial  garrulity  about  old  age  under  the 
Poor-law,  When  I  was  first  elected  to  the  St,  Marylebone  Board  a 
walk  round  the  wards  filled  me  with  despair.  I  have  been  over 
institutions  innumerable  both  in  England  and  abroad,  but  for  sheer 
depression  of  spirits  there  is  nothing  to  equal  the  workhouse.  It  was 
almost  impossible  to  win  a  smile  or  a  friendly  word  from  any  one ; 
nowhere  have  I  found  it  so  difficult  to  establish  a  pleasant  and  cordial 
relatioudhip.  Nearly  every  inmate  nurses  a  grievance,  but  the  real 
standing  grievance  is  that  he  should  be  there  at  all.  They  feel 
degraded  in  the  eyes  of  tlie  world,  often  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  They  have  little  to  fill  their  time,  to  occapy  their  thoughts ; 
their  days  are  spent  in  brooding  over  their  misfortunes.  It  is  true 
they  have  airy  wards,  good  fires,  decent  beds,  and  a  sufiiciency  of 
food,  but  nothing  consoles  them  for  the  loss  of  their  liberty,  and  their 
own  fire-side,  and  their  Eel f- respect.  And  who  can  wonder  at  it  ? 
These  old  people  for  the  most  part  have  had  homes  of  their  own,  with 
a  certain  measure  of  modest  comfort ;  they  have  brought  up  families ; 
they  have  ordered  their  own  lives  and  disponed  of  their  own  means, 
and  now,  in  their  old  age,  past  work,  with  their  children  perhaps 
dead  or  emigrated,  they  have  had  to  turn  reluctantly  to  the  work- 
house, driven  by  actual  physical  want.  At  once  they  fall  under  the 
iron  hand  of  Poor-law  administration.  Rules  have  to  lie  observed ; 
hours  must  be  punctually  kept ;  their  dietary,  their  clothing  are  all 
xlifferent  from  what  they  are  accustomed  to.      Their  most  cherished 
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littl©  possesaioDB  are  snatched  away  ftx^tn  them  ;  they  have  no  possbb 
privacy  ]  all  day  long  they  are  jostled  by  their  coiopaiiioiis  in  ^ 
crowded  wardg.  There  is  no  room  in  the  workhouse  for  the  litiil 
fads  and  prejudices  and  habits  which  grow  npon  each  one  of  u%  iriti 
advancing  years.  Where  htmdreda — ^nay,  thousands — are  concern*^ 
it  is  itnposmble  to  make  exceptions.  Can  it  be  wondered  at,  I  ay, 
that  Bometimea  these  old  people  are  irritable  and  obstinatej  and  tiM 
they  cling  tenadoaaly  to  thoie  few  rights  that  Acts  of  Parlianieii 
and  the  decisions  of  the  Local  Government  Board  hare  conferred 
npon  them  ?  For  my  part,  I  am  amazed,  not  at  the  recalcitnmey  fl{ 
the  feWj  bnt  at  the  passive  snbmiesiveneas  of  the  many. 

Another  evil  is  that  the  very  eeverity  of  the  Poor-law  defeate  ill 
own  ©nd&j  and  a  mass  of  little  abases  are  constantly  springing  if 
which  seldom  reach  the  ears  of  the  gnardiang*  The  whole  bonte  ii 
more  or  less  in  leagne  to  cheat  the  officers*,  to  smiigfrle  in  littk 
dainties,  to  break  the  rulea^  whUe  the  officers  on  their  side  are  ctm« 
stantly  on  the  watch  to  ''  catch  ont "  offenders.  Inmstea  pay  eid 
other  in  halfpence  which  they  have  received  secretly  from  frtendi,  b 
render  each  other  little  services,  to  receive  a  more  tempting  bit  rf 
meat  for  dinner^  or  a  less  worn  garment  at  the  weakly  distribnti^m  of 
dean  clothes.  Inmates  employed  in  the  kitchen  pilfer  the  food^  it 
only  in  infinitesimal  scraps,  and  eoll  it  to  their  companions.  Th* 
**  able-bodied  "  scheme  perpetually  for  some  of  the  little  privilegea  to 
which  the  **  aged  *'  alone  are  entitled.  It  is  all  petty  and  degrading  i 
yet  who  can  blame  the  old  people?  With  a  little  more  iincjanitj 
and  common  Bense  in  onr  Poor-law  administration  they  wonld  receivf 
openly  and  as  a  matter  of  oonrse  that  which,  as  things  are,  they  cas 
only  obtain  by  secret  mean?.  A  vast  amonnt  of  useless  frictian 
would  be  avoided  if  only  the  Poor4aw  wonld  condescend  to  temper 
its  Draconian  rnlea  with  a  more  generous  infusion  of  common  homin 
sympathy. 

One  of  the  worst  evils  of  the  whole  ejstem  is  the  e:stent  to  whid 
the  inmates  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  workhons©  oflScials,  These  ara 
as  a  class,  superior  to  the  oflScials  of  the  past,  bnt  they  are^  at  beit 
half- educated  people,  who  are  endowed  with  almost  limitless  anthoritj. 
Many  of  the  female  attendants  show  considerable  kindness  cj 
heart  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  but  of  the  male  offieen 
I  confess  that  I  have,  as  a  class,  a  very  poor  opinion.  Eogl&Dd. 
as  a  rnle,  suffers  far  less  from  narrow  officialism  than  any  nation  in 
Europe,  but  if  it  floiiriehes  anywhere  among  ns  it  is  in  the  Poor*l&w 
administration  of  the  country.  The  average  Poor-law  oflScer  seeiof 
to  me  to  concentrate  in  his  person  all  the  worst  traditions  of  tk 
system.  He  is  by  training  opposed  to  all  reform ;  the  fact  that  i 
thing  his  not  been  done  before  is  for  him  a  conclosive  reason  why  it 
ehcnld  not  be  done  now*     He  has  a  IndicrouB  conception  of  his  ow:> 
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digDity,  and  of  the  immeasurable  gulf  that  lies  between  him  and 
those  over  whom  he  ia,  in  authority.  These  tendencies  are  encouraged 
by  many  boardF,  who  deem  it  essential  to  support  their  officers  at  all 
costs  for  the  sake  of  the  discipline  of  the  house.  In  other  words, 
they  always  accept  the  word  of  an  oiRcer  as  against  the  word  of  an 
inmate.  The  knowledge  that  snch  is  the  case,  is,  I  need  hardly  say, 
exceedingly  demoralisiog  to  the  officers.  Personally  I  shonld  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  one  aa  soon  as  the  other.  An  officer  may  have 
quite  us  cogent  reasons  for  saying  what  is  untrue  as  an  inmate,  and 
as  few  Ecruples  in  doing  so*  Even  where  the  master  and  matron  are 
themselves  above  suspicion,  which  is  not  always  the  case,  one  cann5t 
be  certain  that  abases  do  not  exiat,  for  in  these  large  workhouses  a 
very  great  deal  has  to  be  left  to  subordinate  ctficers.  The  most 
energetic  master  cannot  be  personally  cognisant  of  all  that  occurs. 
And  though  I  shonld  be  sorry  to  believe  that  actual  cruelty  is  more 
than  the  rarest  of  exceptions,  I  am,  from  my  own  observation,  folly 
convinced  that  there  is  on  the  part  of  officers  a  great  deal  of  petty 
bulljing  and  unnecessary  tyranny,  accompanied  by  a  lamentable 
indifference  to  the  comfort  of  those  under  their  charge.  Where  an 
inmate  has  already  given  trouble  once  or  twice,  he  is  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  an  ill-tempered  officer,  who  can  bully  him  with  impunity, 
knowing  that  there  is  a  black  mark  against  his  name.  There  is  a 
certain  class  of  rather  truculent  pauper  who  takes  satisfaction  in 
wiitiug  lengthy  complaints  to  the  Local  Government  Board  on  the 
slightest  provocation,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  to  expect  helplegs  old 
people  to  make  complaints  against  the  attendants  placed  over  them  is 
like  expecting  children  to  bear  witness  against  their  own  nurse. 
And  there  are  cases  where  for  an  inmate  to  1>9  seen  even  speaking  to 
a  guardian  excites  the  disapproval  of  the  officer  in  charge,  who  fears 
that  his  own  conduct  may  be  under  dificussiou.  In  a  general  way  I 
may  say  that  it  is  the  constant  effort  of  the  workhouse  officials  to 
act  as  a  barrier  between  the  guardians  aud  the  inmates :  there  is 
nothing  they  dislike  and  dread  eo  much  as  direct  and  personal 
relations  between  the  two. 

If  the  lot  of  the  '*  aged''  inmates  is  a  cheerless  one,  that  of  the 
eo-called  **  able-bodied  ^'  is  infinitely  worse.  For  them  no  one  pro- 
fesses any  sympathy.  For  them  there  are  no  alleviations — no  ''  days 
out,''  no  visitors,  no  tea»  no  tobacco,  no  meat  except  on  Sundays. 
Dry  bread,  auet  podding,  pea-soup,  gruel,  cocoa- — such  is  the  extent 
of  their  weekly  fare.  The  assumption  of  the  whole  Poor-law  is  that 
these  Bo-called  **  able-bodied,"  whether  male  or  female,  are  all  sturdy 
villabs  who  will  not  work,  and  that  the  conditions  of  life  within  the 
workhouse  must  be  such  as  to  act  with  a  deterrent  effect  on  the  most 
hardened  and  the  most  obstinately  vicious.  In  reclity  what  are  the 
facts  ?     These  individuals  are,  if  yon  will,  the  failures  of  onr  social 
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syBtem,  men  and  women  prematnrelj  broken  down  by  over- work  tsA 
insafficient  food,  or  tb©  inheritors  of  diseased  constitutions  and  feehli 
brains.      They  are   men  and  women  wbo    from   their    birth    onwaiA 
hava  been  at  a  disadvantage  in  life's  TEce,     Slosit  of  tbem  ar©  ptp 
-flically  incapable  of  doing   hard   eteady  work  for  a  week   at  a  tinm 
The  great  majority  suffer  from  mm^  tlefinifa  difesEe,       Uheninatiin!, 
Tuptnre,  phthisic,  impaired  evesigLt,  ulcerated  legs,  deafoesF.  are  tbe 
mo3t  frequent  compkiots.     Then  there  are,  of  course,  th©  victims  ^f 
alcohol,  and  the  men  who  make  the  workhonse  a  place  of  temponn 
rest  in  which  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  eemi-starvatioti  in  g»el 
There   are  infferera   from  chronio   bronchitis    and    rbeumattfim  who 
spend  the  wioter-months  in  the  workhoQEe,  and  gladly  go  ont  wbe 
spring  returns  to  earn  their  living  r*nce  more,  and    there  are  inmy 
who  hsTebeen  discharged  as  cored  from  the  infirmary  bnt  who  are  Qf* 
yet  fit  for  work      Many  middle-sged  women  sra  there  prematufplj 
broken  down  by  long  honrs  and  inadequate  diet ;    many  wives  of  men 
who  are  spending  long  months  Bick  in  the  infirmary.      On©  of  the  first 
catee,  after  my  election  to  the  St.  Marylebone  Board^    to   which  mj 
attention  was  drawn  was  that  of  a  yonn^  man  of  twenty-Fii,  netrfy 
blind  and  in  weak  health.     Moved  by  his  own  nrgent  entreaties  tk 
honse  committee  nltimately  sent  him  to  one  of  the  traiotDg-Fdiooh 
for  the  blind,  where  lie  is  doing  well,  bnt  not  until  he  bad  spent  many 
dreary  months  in  their  able-bodied  wards.    Tlxis  afflicted  well-oondEict^d 
youth  J  eurely  a  deserving  object  of  pity,  was  snbjected   by  the  ircm 
hand  of  the  Poor  law  to  treatment  specially  designed  for  the  pnniih- 
ment  of  the  hardened  loafer !     He  went  to  swell   the  list  of  tbow 
**  able-bodied  paoperB*'  for  whom  we  are  told  nose?erity  is  too  great! 
He  is  only  one  ont  of  hundreds.     There  is  absolutely  no  classification 
of  the   able-bodied.     The   broken-down  sempstress  of    fifty-eight  is 
treated  like  the  idle  ruffian  of  twenty.     The  afflicted  fare  no  better 
than  the   sound  in  body.      Homeless  girls   of  seventeen   or  eighteen 
who  lose  their  situations  or  fall  into  temporary  misfortune  are  herded 
together  with  women  of  the  worst  character.      I  am   far  from  main- 
taining that  every  one  in  the  workhouse  is  the  innocent  victim  of 
misfortune.     I  folly  admit  that  in  every  workhouse   there   is  to  be 
found  a  residuum  of  idle  and  dissolute  characters,  of  men  and  women 
addicted  to  drink  and  vice  and  every  abomination,  and  that  the  task 
of  maintaining  order  and  discipline  among  them  is  far  from  an  easy 
one.      For  such  as  these  I  do  not  suggest  for  a  moment  that  work- 
house discipline  should  be  relaxed.      But  I  protest  emphatically  against 
the  assumption,  on  which  our  whole  Poor-law  administration  is  based, 
that  every  person  under  sixty  years  of  age  who  is  compelled  to  seek 
the  shelter  of  the  workhouse  is  ipso  facto  undeserving  of  pity.      Treat- 
ment that  is   suitable   in   the  one   case,  is  absolutely  nnsnitable  in 
another,  and  may  even  degenerate  into  actual  cruelty.     To  speak  of 
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the  ^'able-bodied''  as  though  they  formed  a homogeueoua  maaa  and 
could  b^  legislated  for  ia  the  lump,  shows  either  aa  extraordinary 
Ignorance  of  the  fa3ta  of  the  case  or  a  lamentable  indifference  to  the 
welfare  of  persons  who  have  e?eiy  claim  on  onr  ooosideration, 

A  few  figures  may  help  to  mate  my  contention  plainer.  The 
Kensington  Union  p:>s3es5es  a  lab:>ur-te3t  yard^  where  stone-breaking 
and  corn-grinding  are  enforced,  with  accommodation  for  ninety  in- 
mates. It  is,  I  believe,  the  only  one  in  London,  and  to  it  male 
pa u pars  who  are  really  able-bodied  are  sent  by  all  the  metropolitan 
workhouses.  From  St.  Marylebone  only  16  per  cent,  of  the  so-called 
able-bodied  men  can  be  cdrtified  by  the  board's  own  medical  officer 
as  fit  for  Kensington.  The  remaining  8i  per  cent,  all  suffer  from 
some  blemish^  some  cDustitutional  weakness  which  prevents  them 
from  accomplishing  really  hard  work,  and  althoaghthis  does  not  mean 
that  they  are  actually  incapacitated  from  earning  a  livelihood,  it 
certainly  does  mean  that  they  are  seriously  handicapped  in  the  midst 
of  the  severe  competition  of  modern  industrial  conditions.  They  are 
of  necessity  the  first  to  go  to  the  wall  in  the  straggle  for  life.  The 
advantage  of  a  severe  labour- test  of  this  kind,  where  you  may  be  deal- 
ing with  men  of  su^h  limited  material  requii^ements  a^d  such  nn* 
developed  moral  consciousness  that  they  deliberately  prefer  the  certainty 
of  bread  and  soup  within  the  workhouse  to  the  trouble  of  picking  up 
even  a  precarious  livelihood  outside,  is  patent  to  all.  But  it  is  just 
because  an  adequate  labour-test,  under  medical  supervision,  is  so  easily 
devised  that  I  protest  against  the  wholesale  condemnation  of  the 
technically  able-bodied  with  which  we  are  familiar.  And  we  may 
remember  further  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  worst  class  of  irre* 
deemable  vagabond  has  no  legal  settlement,  and  therefore  never  gains 
admittance  into  the  workhouse  proper  at  all.  He  spends  his  summers 
on  the  tramp,  and  his  winters  shifting  from  one  casual  ward  to  the 
other,  but  even  with  him  exposure  and  drink  and  insufficient  nonriah- 
ment  soon  work  havoc  ;  ho  is  seldom  capable  of  anything  more  laborious 
than  oaknm- picking,  and  he  rarely  attains  to  old  age. 

When  we  come  to  the  question  of  practical  reforms  within  the  work- 
bouse,  and  of  the  best  means  for  reduciog  the  abnormal  sia&e  of  our 
existing  establishments,  we  find  ourselves  at  once  confronted  with  the 
whole  problem  of  old  age  pensions.  Very  much  will  depend  in  the 
future  upon  the  way  in  which  it  is  solved.  If  any  comprehensive  scheme 
were  adopted— and  for  my  part,  the  more  comprehensive  it  is  the 
more  warmly  I  shall  welcome  it — it  is  certain  that  there  would  be,  as 
a  resuU,  a  great  diminution  in  the  number  of  those  who  now  come 
directly  upon  the  rates.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  strictly  limited 
measure  be  decided  on,  for  the  benefits  of  which  only  a  select  number 
of  thrifty  persons  are  to  be  eligible^  it  simply  will  not  touch  the  Poor- 
lav  problem  at  all.    We  shall  be  paying  pensiuns  to  persons  who,  even 
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withoot  a  penBioQ,  would  never  ha^e  eotered  tta  workhouse.  But  hm- 
e?er  wide  the  ultimate  scbem©  may  pro^6  to  be,  a  coDslderable  naoite 
of  old  people  will  stiU  bave  to  be  provided  for  by  th©  Poor-law,  as  mm 
are  too  iotirm  ix)  live  alone,  and  have  no  relations  to  take  charge  of  tii« 
For  Ibese  I  would  advocate  manicipal  old-age  homes^  quite  gepwli 
from  the  workhouEe  itself.  Within  the  walU  of  these  homes  thepiifir 
taint  should  be  held  to  have  bo  admission.  The  ia mates  aboald  vnr 
their  own  clothes,  sapplemented,  where  required,  by  the  gaardiisi; 
they  ahoald  each  bavd  a  little  cupboard  of  their  own  for  their  bibaII 
treasures,  and  should  be  allowed  to  speud  auj  money  given  by  friends, 
so  long  as  it  was  not  spent  in  alcoholic  Hquor.  The  wards  shoald^ 
small,  not  more  than  tenor  twelve  bedd  in  eacb»  and  they  shooW  ki 
made  as  cheerful  as  poa&ible,  Tbediet  should  bd  good  and  varied,  ffiifc  I 
a  choice  of  food  at  dinner ;  visitors  should  be  allowed  every  ftftemoffli, 
and  the  old  people  should  have  all  reasonable  freedom  in  goipg  oil 
Every  home  should  have  a  weli-kopt  garden  attached  ;  the  atteoditt} 
should  all  be  trained  nurses.  There  would  be  no  difficolfcy  in  secnnnr 
charitable  visitors  for  such  horuesj  who  would  brighten  the  lives  of  tt# 
inmates;  the  BrabazDo  Society,  which  at  present  aoppliee  the  ote 
bright  Jspot  in  workhouse  life,  might  tranafer  its  bameScdDt  aefcifitui 
thither.  The  only  condition  of  residence  should  be  good  ctyndacS 
within  the  home  ;  old  men  or  women  of  quarrelsome  habits,  or  mU 
have  been  repeatedly  guilty  of  returning  home  in  au  intoxicated  eon- 
dition,  would  be  lent  back  to  the  workhouse  for  three  months,  aod* 
when  necessary t  for  life.  It  would  be  a  pnnishtnent  that  sJ/  wooU 
dread,  and  that  would  facilitate  the  maintenance  of  necessary  d^ciplin^ 
The  aim  of  all  concerned  would  be  to  make  the  home  as  home-like  u 
possiblej  and  to  let  the  old  people  spend  their  last  days  in  peace  anJ 
comfort. 

For  old  couples  who  detire  to  live  together  I  would  have  muuicipd 
almahouaes.  They  would  resemble  our  exietiiig  married  people' 
quarters,  but  they  should  be  quite  separate  from  the  workhonsep  wsA 
admittance  to  them  Bhould  be  granted  as  a  right  to  all  destitote  mi 
well-behaved  old  couples,  instead  of  as  a  favour,  as  is  generally  the  case 
at  present.  These  almshouses  would  in  no  case  be  very  large,  as  the 
number  of  aged  couples  to  be  provided  for  is  never  exceedingly 
numerous,  and  as  the  old  people  could  wait  upon  themselves  to  a  great 
extent,  the  staff  would  only  have  to  consist  of  a  matron  or  trained 
nurse,  who  would  be  responsible  for  order,  and  who  would  nurae  the 
old  people  when  sick,  and  of  two  or  three  young  women  to  do  the  rough 
work.  I  would  like  the  experiment  made  of  providing  each  couple 
with  a  weekly  sum  for  their  food,  and  allowing  them  to  purchase  aod 
cook  it  for  themselves ;  it  would  give  them  an  interest  and  an  occa- 
pation,  and  would  remove  a  fertile  source  of  grumbling. 

In  a  general  way  my  aim  would  be  to  have  no  permanent  people  io 
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the  workhouse  proper  at  all.  Already  the  sick  are  in  the  iafirmary, 
the  children  are  in  the  schools  or  scattered  homes,  the  lanatics  and  the 
imbeciles  are  in  the  asylums.  It  would  merely  be  carrying  the  pro- 
cess of  devolution  a  step  further  to  remoTa  all  the  aged  and  infirm 
to  old-age  homes  and  almshouEes*  This  would  not  abolish  the  work- 
house, but  it  would  vastly  decrease  its  numbers.  It  would  still  leave 
there  the  large  and  difficult  class  of  '^  ids  and  outs,^'  the  temporarily 
destitute,  the  inmates  of  the  lying-in  wards,  and  the  few  old  people 
who  through  bad  conduct  would  be  ineligible  for  the  old-age  homep, 
or  who  would  have  squandered  their  old-age  pensions  in  drink*  As 
regards  the  so-called  *'  able-bodied,"  I  would  have  a  caralol  system  of 
clasaitication,  with  labour  in  proportion  to  their  powers.  The  parochial 
laondry,  which  could  do  the  washing  for  the  various  Poor  law  estab- 
lishments, would  provide  a  sufficient  labour-test  for  all  able-bodied 
women.  It  should  be  the  first  care  of  the  workhouse  visiting  com- 
mittee, relieved  of  some  of  its  present  duties,  to  make  a  determined 
and  active  efiort  to  set  on  their  feet  once  more  all  inmates  in  any  way 
deserving  of  help.  Very  much  needs  doing  in  this  direction.  As 
things  are  at  present,  the  difficulty  of  getting  out  of  the  workhouse, 
when  once  a  person  has  drifted  into  it,  is  in  many  cases  almost 
insuperable.  For  a  man  and  woman  to  go  out  in  the  morniog  home- 
less  and  penniless,  often  with  childi-en  to  drag  afler  them,  and  to 
secure  work  and  food  and  shelter  ere  niglit  time,  is  a  task  that  may 
well  dishearten  all  but  the  most  determined.  Frequently  the  kindness 
of  individual  guardians  steps  in,  and  the  house  committee  has  power 
to  facilitate  the  process  in  certain  directions ;  but  I  am  convinced  that 
many  men  and  women  remain  indefinitely  in  the  house  simply  from 
the  lack  of  a  little  timely  and  judicioua  assistance.  We  make  it 
practically  impossible  for  them  to  go  out,  and  we  denounce  them  for 
remaining  in.  The  difficulty  might,  I  think,  be  met  in  two  ways — -by 
a  much  closer  co-operation  with  outside  charitable  agencies,  and  by 
allowing  inmates  to  earn  certain  sums  by  good  cxindnct  and  hard  work 
to  be  handed  over  to  them  on  their  discharge.  At  present,  however 
admirably  an  inmate  may  behave,  he  still  has  to  leave  the  house  in  a 
pennileas  condition.  The  guardians  have  no  official  power  to  help 
him  with  money.  It  is  a  well-recogoised  fact  that  many  men  and 
women  in  the  house  do  a  great  deal  more  work  than  is  sufficient  to 
pay  for  their  maintenance,  work  which,  if  they  were  not  there,  would 
have  to  be  done  by  the  otlicer?,  or  by  paid  outside  labour.  In  return 
they  receive  various  little  privileges  in  the  shape  of  tobacco  and  extra 
rations,  and  the  natural  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  officers  is  to 
encourage  these  well-behaved  people  to  remain.  This  is  a  serious 
evil  which  should  be  met  in  some  way.  If  even  a  small  sum  could 
be  earned — say  a  mazinjum  of  lOx. — it  would  be  a  great  inducement 
to  the  more  idly  disposed  to  do  their  best^  and  it  would  facilitate  for 
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all  the  difiBcuU  step  of  karbg  ihB  WL>rkliou3e.  I  &hall  ba  told  thst 
the  money  would  aimpl^  ba  wasted  on  driak  oatfiide  the  workbons^ 
doors^  and  I  admit  that  this  would  sometimes  be  tho  case.  Bat  I 
contend  that  the  worthless  iiicnat>e3  would  be  the  least  likely  to  earn 
the  money,  and  I  know,  of  my  own  knowledge,  many  ca&es  where  thft 
small  Bum  would  have  been  an  iae^ti  enable  booUp 

Under  the  reformed  Poor-law  of  the  fa  tare  I  trast  a  very  definite 
effort  will  be  made  to  abolish,  instead  of  to  perpetuate,  th©  panper 
taint.  I  can  see  no  moral  or  gocial  gain  in  branding  people  m 
panpera.  Self-respect  is  too  valuable  an  ingredient  In  hnmati  character 
to  be  recklessly  destroyed.  It  sliould  be  considered  no  mora  degrading 
to  live  in  tho  mumeipal  old-age  homes  than  to  be  an  army  pensioEer 
or  to  have  apartments  in  Hampton  Court  Palace,  Personally  I  qaite 
fail  to  see  the  difference.  And  in  cases  of  genuine,  though  temporary, 
dLStress,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  infinitely  less  hamiliatiDg  and  demoralimog 
to  those  Iq  need  to  apply  directly  to  th©  Poor-law  with  a  candid  state- 
ment of  the  facte,  than  to  drag  roand  from  one  charitable  person  to 
another  eking  out  a  preeariona  existence  by  the  repetition  of  a  piteotid 
tale. 

Men  live  in  idleness  at  the  expense  of  their  conn  try  on  all  sortt 
of  pretexts ;  rich  men  eojoj  sinecare  ofSces  and  procnro  for  their 
ions  scholarships  which  were  founded  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and 
no  one  protests.  Yet  if  a  man  in  real  extremity  tnma  to  the  rate? 
for  assistance  ha  is  supposed  by  some  absnrd  eonventzon  to  have 
brought  indelible  disgrace  npon  his  name.  As  steps  in  the  right 
direction  I  wonld  suggest  no  distinctive  pan  per  dress  for  any  class  of 
in  mates  J  and  no  civil  disenfrancbisement  for  those  who  are  compelled 
to  have  temporary  recourse  to  Poor-law  assistance.  As  long  as  a 
property  qualification  exists  it  is  clear  that  the  habitual  pauper  will 
never  be  in  a  position  to  vote.  One  of  the  most  grotesque  anomalies 
of  our  present  system  is  that  medical  aid  if  obtained  either  from  the 
parish  doctor  or  through  the  parish  infirmary  is  held  to  be  pauperising 
and  it  therefore  by  law  entails  disenfrancbisement,  whereas  medical 
aid  through  a  hospital  is  considered  the  rightful  privilege  of  every 
self-respecting  working  man.  In  reality  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  two — the  modern  infirmary  does  a  portion  of  the  vast  work  with 
which  our  voluntary  hospital  system,  left  to  itself,  could  not  possibly 
cope — and  precisely  the  same  class  of  people  has  recourse  to  the  one 
as  to  the  other.  The  determining  factor  in  most  cases  is  the  nature 
of  the  disease.  No  one  is  considered  pauperised  by  the  free  use  of  a 
hospital,  but  even  where  a  man  pays  fall  maintenance  for  his  child  in 
the  infirmary  he  loses  his  rights  as  a  citizen  as  a  penalty  for  having 
allowed  it  to  go  there. 

To  speak  of  the  Poor-law  and  to  say  nothing  of  the  guardians 
whose  duly  it  is  to   carry  the  Poor-law  into  effect,  were  to  omit  the 
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tno8t  impoitant  factor  in  tbe  whole  BitQation,  The  gnardians  supptj 
the  one  haman  element  between  the  Local  Government  Board  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  locil  Poor-law  oBScIals  on  the  other.  Within  certain 
limits  the  Poor-law  is  what  the  guardians  choose  to  make  it  The 
welfare  and  the  comfort  of  the  poor  depend  upon  them  and  upon  the 
Epirit  in  which  they  perform  their  doties  far  more  intimately  than 
upon  any  Act  of  Parliaments  They  hare  before  them  a  splendid 
sphere  of  Bocial  work.  How  have  they  dealt  with  it  ?  Tradition,  it 
mast  be  confessed,  is  not  in  their  favour,  and  even  to-day,  in  spite  of 
many  changes  and  many  reforms,  the  shadow  of  the  old  bad  traditions 
still  lies  npon  them.  In  the  past  the  Poor-law  has  been  administered 
by  an  entirely  wrong  set  of  people,  by  men  who  merely  wished  to  serve 
their  own  ambitions  and  trade  interests.  It  is  comforting  at  lea^t  to 
know  that  to  day  this  element  is  a  vanishing  factor,  and  that  the 
more  fully  the  working  classes  ^ — who  alone  have  a  direct  interest 
in  good  Poor-law  administration— realise  that  nnder  the  reformed 
franchise  the  composition  of  the  boards  lies  largely  in  their  own 
hands,  the  less  we  are  likely  to  be  tronbted  with  it  in  future*  At  the 
present  time  boards  vary  so  widely  both  in  their  practice  and  in  their 
attitude  towards  their  office  that  it  is  difficult  to  pass  any  general 
criticisms  upon  them.  A  considerable  number  of  guardians  are  filled 
with  an  honest  ambition  to  do  their  best  for  the  workhouse  as  an 
institution;  a  certain  nnmber  centre  their  endeavours  on  keeping 
down  the  rates ;  a  few  are  faddists.  On  every  board  competent  and 
energetic  guardians  are  to  be  found ;  on  the  other  hand,  on  every 
board  a  certain  proportion  do  not  even  approximate  to  a  fair  share 
of  their  work.  S^me  simply  do  no  work  at  all.  Where  gaardiansi 
as  a  body,  are  habitually  lacking  is  in  a  genuine  love  for  the  poar. 
Probably  it  has  occurred  to  very  few  of  them  that  that  is  a  necessary 
qualification  for  their  office.  They  are  for  the  most  part  successful 
business  men,  and  your  snccessful  business  man  is,  as  a  rule,  the  last 
person  from  whom  it  were  reasonable  to  expect  an  inBnite  pity  for 
the  failures  of  life.  And  yet  I  think  that  if  the  inmates  of  the 
Forkhouse  could  be  brought  to  feel  that  the  guardians,  or  even 
ay  individual  guardian,  really  cared  about  them,  the  cloud  that 
hangs  over  their  lives  would  be  perceptibly  lifted.  If  the  iron 
has  entered  into  their  souls  it  is  because  they  have  lost  all  hope* 
They  suffer  the  worst  kind  of  loneliness,  the  loneliness  of  a  crowds 
and  they  feel  that  no  one  cares  for  them  any  more.  They  regard 
the  guardians,  as  a  rule,  much  as  a  prisoner  regards  his  gaoler.  I 
have  observed  that  they  are  often  curiously  unresponsive  to  official 
acta  of  benevolence,  but  they  are  pathetically  grateful  for  the  smallest 
individual  kindness,  even  for  a  kind  word.  It  is  the  personal  sense 
of  love  that  men  and  women  crave  for.  It  is  the  chill  officialbm  of 
the  Poor-law  that  is  its  greatest  curse. 
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Guardians  do  good  jast  in  proportio 
vidnality,  their  o^n  personal  in  fluency  to  bear  on  behalf  of  the  human 
souls  committed  to  their  charge.     If  they  are  content  merely  to  carry 
on  a  system  on  its  oBScial  lines,  they  are  helping  to  perpetuate  all  the 
worst  evils  of  the  system.      A  guardian's  official  position  should  giv^e 
him  a  nniqae  opportunity  for  offering  a  helping  hand  to  the  most  needy 
section  of  society.     Unhappily  it  is  just  this  personal  aspect  of  his 
work  that  is  so  terribly  handicapped  by  the  vast  aize  of  our  work- 
houses.  How  is  it  possible  to  befriend  individually  1800  people?  How 
is  it  possible  even  to  know  personally  an  appreciable  proportion  of  them? 
The  numbers  are  paralysing.    Even  to  enter  a  ward  containing  from  50 
tiO  100  inmates,  and  start  general  conversation,  requires  some  measure 
of  self-possession.     It  is  scarcely  possible  to  become  in  any  real  sense 
their  friend,  and  unless  you  can  bring  it  home  to  them  that  yon  are 
their  friend,  it  seems  to  me  hardly  worth  while  to  be  a  guardian  at 
all.     It  ia  only  by  dividing  the  people  among  separate  establishments, 
and  placing  each  under  a  committee  of  the  board,  that  it  will  be  poB- 
sible  to  arrive  at  satisfactory  results. 

If  the  I'oor-law  were  purified  of  its  worst  features,  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  practical  work  of  distributing  old-age  pensions  should  not  be 
entrnated  to  the  guardians.  Whatever  the  amount  granted,  and  what- 
ever the  restrictions  as  to  recipients  may  be,  it  seems  to  me  a  siru  qud 
iton  that  the  pensions  should  be  paid  weekly.  And  this  will  necefid- 
tate  some  local  organisation  if  scandals  are  to  be  prevented.  Old-age 
pensions  are,  after  all,  bat  a  glorified  form  of  out-relief,  and  if  tbey  are 
established  on  a  sufficiently  wide  and  popular  basis,  they  will  largely 
replace  the  present  unsatisfactory  and  insufficient  system  of  out-relief, 
which  mainly  consists  in  granting  small  additions  to  the  very  smalj 
means  possessed  by  aged  persons  of  either  sex.  For  mj  part^  my  aim 
and  object  as  a  guardian  is  to  keep  respectable  people  at  all  costs  out 
of  the  workhouse  proper,  around  which,  do  what  we  may,  dishonouring 
traditions  will  always  cling.  Old-age  pensions,  out-relief,  iiifin:iarieB» 
municipal  homes  for  the  aged,  are  all  means  towards  this  end,  by  pro- 
viding honourable  and  sufficient  and  suitable  provision  for  onr  cdd  and 
sick  and  infirm  workers.  No  one  single  measure  will  solve  the  prob- 
lem, but  bit  by  bit  we  may  build  up  a  new  and  humane  Poor-law 
policy,  from  which  the  old  pauper  taint  shall  be  wholly  absent.  It 
shonld  be  founded  on  a  spirit  of  social  justice  and  of  Christian  charity, 
a  spirit  as  far  removed  as  may  b3  from  that  of  our  English  Poor-law 
of  the  past, 
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BACK,  aft«r  a  year  of  the  Tropics,  in  the  Eoglish  garden  which  I 
kDow  so  well.  I  left  it  on  a  February  day  and  have  come  bapk 
to  it  on  another.  Not  a  leaf  on  the  laurels  seems  to  have  stirred  all 
the  time  that  I  have  been  away  among  the  hntnming- birds  and  palm- 
trees.  My  absence  made  no  difTerence  to  my  favourite  hollies^  and  now 
that  I  am  here  again,  neither  yew  nor  bay  nor  box  seems  to  have  the 
least  curiosity  about  me,  my  goings  or  my  comings,  Tbey  have  been 
intent  only  on  their  own  year's  work — doing  their  doty — and  have 
done  it.  In  due  season  the  nightingale  came  to  them,  and  the  turtle- 
dove and  the  golden -crested  wren  nested  and  flew  away,  and  in  due 
season  the  missel -thrash  and  the  hawfinch  found  their  branchaa 
thickly  berried  and  held  their  annual  feast.  The  bees,  aa  usual, 
went  crazy  when  the  box-treea  puffed  clouds  of  yellow  pcllen  across 
the  path,  and  the  wasps  filled  the  silver  spruces  with  humming  as 
they  gathered  their  aromatic  lacquer* 

In  the  elm-tops,  swaying  now  exactly  as  they  were  doing  when  I 
went  away,  are  the  rooks'  nests,  and  among  the  honeysuckles  round 
the  roots  there  is  a  wren's  nest  just  where  there  was  one  last  year. 

How  very  irrelevant  we  human  beings  are  with  our  doiuga  and  our 
undoings:  and  how  superfiuous!  What  do  you  think  that  walnut-tree 
on  the  lawn  there  would  care  if  I  were  to  tell  it  that  since  I  last  saw 
the  nuthatcher  popping  in  and  out  of  the  holes  in  its  boughs,  I  had  been 
a  prisoner  in  a  castle  in  Caba^  that  I  bad  turned  the  Bloody  Angle 
when  shrapnel  and  Mausers  were  dimpling  the  creek  like  raindrops, 
to  see  the  Americans  charge  up  the  slope  to  San  Juan  de  Santiago, 
or  that  I  bad  seen  great  ships  lie  shuddering  on  the  Spanish  Main 
while  the  hurricanes  came  racing  and  shout  ing  from  the  ocean  thrDUgh 
the  funnels  of  the  Leewards  to  vex  the  Cannibal  Sea, 
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Lord  !  how  one  comld  brag  to  these  stay-at-home  ehrubs.     But  what 
tife  ?     That  walnut-tree  there  has  been  growing  where   it   now  growi 
for  two  hundred  find   fifty  years.      Some  sqnifrel,  contemporary  with 
Oliver  Cromwell  probably,  planted  it — dug  a  little  hoi©  for  it,  stuffed 
it  in,  patted  tbe  earth  duwn  tight,  whisked  its  tail  over  it  in  token 
that  the  nut  had  been  well   and  truly  laid,  straightway  scamperad  off 
and  forgot  the  place.     And  from  that  little  function,  with  only  per- 
haps a  robin  for  Bpectatur,  and  no  more  ceremony  about   it  than   the 
whifik  of  a  squirrels  tail  or  the  benediction  of  a  redbreast  aBbrds, 
there  has  arisen  this  noble  f  alace  of  the  birds.    And  to-day,  all  aboat 
niider  the  walnnt  tree,  and  in  the  flower-beds  bo  sadly  adjaceot^  sqoirrels 
— the  linaal  haira,  it  may  be,  to  this  TMt  aecamiilated  Thelln&soa  tree- 
troat — are  scraping  holes,  looking  for  nuts  they  boried  last  AutBma, 
with  all  due  ancient  rite  of  patting  of  paw  a  and  whiaking  of  taO?, 
N0|  nothing  in  the  garden  Beems  to  care  where  I  have  been  or  what  I 
have  been  doing- 

So  it  came  on  to  be  March^  and  the  missel-thrush  arrived,  load- 
voiced  and  hardy  as  "  itorm -cooks  '"  should  be,  and  tilted  at  all  cometf 
for  the  sake  of  the  la^t  frnitngo  of  the  holtiepj  and  the  month  was 
mellow  and  dry.  Kings'  randoms  do  not  sell  for  much,  it  may  be, 
nowadays^  or  du&tmen  bad  run  shrewd  risks  of  making  fortunes. 
Grape  hyacinths  and  squills,  and  *'  pride  of  the  snow,*'  brightened^ 
like  little  glinta  of  Bommer  bky,  the  wintry  drifts  of  snowdrop,  each 
in  the  very  apot  wbeie  they  used  to  do,  and  it  was  the  &ame  old 
snails  perhap?^  that  came  out  and  nibbled  them. 

Then  April  with  daffodil,  nareiBfcni,  and  tulip  flowering  every^ 
where,  in  spite  of  storm  and  frost,  and  the  rooks  back  in  the  Bame 
o'd  nests,  and  tiny  rabbit?,  a  mere  handful  each  of  them,  coming  out  of 
the  same  holes  when  the  sun  was  shining,  to  wash  their  faces  in  the 
warmth.  How  prettily  our  little  fellow  creatures,  all  thanking  God 
alike  for  His  goodness  to  them  in  that  state  to  which  it  hath  pleased 
Him  to  call  them,  preach  to  us  of  the  beauty  of  the  enduring  order  in 
in  Nature.    One  by  a  flower,  another  by  a  song,  a  third  by  a  gesture. 

And  now  it  is  May,  and  I  am  back  in  The  Garden,  to  find  it  again 
all  aglow  with  new-old  life.  Up  in  the  snowy  cherry-tree,  every 
branch  a  wreath  of  bloom,  and  the  whole  a  great  bouquet,  swingiug 
cut  waves  of  perfume  like  a  censer,  sits  mounted  a  cock  black-cap, 
but  just  arrived  from  the  Riviera.  Besieging  the  white  bloom  is  a 
host  of  hive-bees,  and  here  and  there  a  "  bumble,"  and  aloft,  at  his 
ease,  in  a  palace  of  almond-scented  blossom,  perches  the  bird,  and 
levies  toll  of  the  honey-flies  as  they  pass  along  the  flowery  highway. 
So  intent  are  they  on  their  sweets  that  the  black-cap  need  not  take 
the  trouble  to  move  to  catch  them.  Standing  between  two  "  tuffets'' 
of  bloom,  each  much  larger  than  himself,  he  has  simply  to  turn  his 
herd  this  way  or  that  to  pick  oflE  the  bees  as  they  go  clambering  con- 
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scientiously  over  every  separate  flower.  How  preposteronsly  leisurely 
he  is.  Btopping,  between  hees,  to  scratch  his  little  block  poll,  and  how 
absordly  fatalistic  the  demeanour  of  the  bees !  Was  ever  insect  over- 
taken by  its  kiamet  with  more  delightful  suddenness,  or  sent  to  meet 
fate  with  such  engaging  innocence  ?  Or  was  ever  a  bird  of  prey  so 
delicately  dawdliog,  such  a  dilettante,  as  our  black  skull-capped 
warbler?  It  does  not  look  at  all  like  murder,  this  serene,,  fastidious, 
selection  of  bees  oft'  the  bloom,  and  as  for  the  bees — hullo  !  A  Jit  f 
What  happened  to  the  black- cap,  fitting  there  eating  honey-bags  at 
his  ease  between  two  tuftets  of  cherry-blossom  ?  He  nearly  fell  back- 
wards oil  his  perch ,  gave  a  cry,  and  skipped  up  several  bonghs  higher* 
tWhat  ails  him  ?  The  feathers  on  his  head  are  all  up  on  end ;  bis 
ip  is  a  crest,  and  he  is  dancing  up  and  down  as  if  the  twig  were 
hot,  chirping  indignantly.  Well,  it  was  rather  a  shock,  A  great 
female  bumble-bee,  as  big  as  his  head,  was  suckiog  honey,  and  only 
a  little  bit  of  htr  was  visible  among  the  flower?,  and  our  dainty 
gentleman,  having  everything  his  own  way,  must  needs  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  bit  he  saw  belonged  to  a  honey-bee.  Out  tumbled 
the  big  insect,  thus  unceremoniously  assaulted,  bumbling  consumed ly^ 
and  the  bird,  with  a  chuckle  of  horror  at  his  mistake,  incontinently 
decamped.  And,  on  the  whole,  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  it  took  him* 
a  very  long  time  to  steady  his  nerves  and  repair  damages.  For  really 
he  was  having  too  good  a  time. 

Besides,  our  honey-bees  are  not  domesticated  for  black-cap's 
eating.  Nor  did  1  know  till  I  saw  this  one  eating  them  that  black- 
caps were  enemies  of  the  **  apiarist,"  and  I  fancy  the  fact  may  be  new 
both  to  ornithologists  and  bee  keepers. 

But  this  beautiful  cherry-tree  taught  me  the  same  day  another 
lesson  as  to  the  danger  of  trusting  to  appearances  and  the  perilous 
folly  of  circumstantial  evidence.  Here  wo  bave  a  cherry-tree  laden 
with  bloom,  one  snowy  heap  of  bloom,  a  swarm  of  honey-bees,  scores, 
of  bumble-bees,  a  few  dipterous  flies,  a  pair  of  chaffinches,  and  a  cock 
black-cap.  The  cherry-blossoms  are  falling  out  of  the  tree  like  snow-* 
iakes  J  the  path- turf  below  are  piled  with  them.  On  examination 
each  is  found  to  have  been  bitten  through  at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx, 
the  plunderer  thus  nipping  out  exactly  the  tiny  fruit,  at  present  not 
much  larger  than  rape-seed.  Now  gardeners  and  books  about  birds 
are  all  agreed  that  chaffinches  and  black-caps  are  enemies  to  fruity 
Ltrees,  And  here  they  are,  hopping  about  in  tbe  cherry-tree,  and  Iha 
rgronnd  beneath  them  is  dappled  with  the  ruined  blossoms. 

Here  is    the  case  on   circumstantial   evidence,   plain   enough   for 
hanging.      But  wait.     Turn  your  glasses  on  to  each  bird  in  turn  fer- 
tile minutes.     W^hat  do  you  see?     As  to  the  black  cap,  that  he  i% 
busily  catchiDg  bees.    As  far  as  he  cares  about  the  blossom,  the  cberryr 
tree  might  be  a  cedar  of  Lebanon.    As  to  the  chaffinches,  that  they  do 
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not  diaiurb  a  aiogle  petal^  but  pick  and  peck  her^,  there  and  erm^ 
where  at  eoine  (to  yoa  invUible)  insects  or  jump  np  into  the  air  a  feir  I 
inches  tj  take  thorn  on  the  wiog.     Through  the  glasses  joa   can  a 
that  the  blossoms  are  invaded  by  myriads  of  tinie&fc  flies.      Neitlierj 
hlack-cap  nor  chaffinch  is  doing  any  harm  whatever  ta  the  £riiit-tr66, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  both  are  with  extraordinary  diligence   ridding  il 
of  insects.     That  the  insects  themselves  are  harmless  to  the  tre^  h 
perfectly  possible,  but  that  is  neither  her©  nor  there.      The   black-cap 
and  the  chaffinch  (there  are  really  two  of  each  at  work    and  in  taoik 
conaplete  friendliness)  are  clearing  the  Ijlossoma  of  them  at  the  rats, 
and  a  very  rapid  one,  of   about  fifty  to    the  minate  each.      JtW 
4he  UossomH  are   stifl    dnypinng  out    (/  the   trte.     SomebcMly  Asa  ii 
,e%'ident!y  at  work. 

Follow  with  your  eye  upwards  the  lines  of  the  falling  flowora.  Walk 
round  the  tree  as  far  as  you  can.  Look  up  into  it.  Fir  yoar 
glasses  on  the  spot  you  think  is  the  origin  of  the  mischief,  and  lo  f 
a  glint  of  red  fur.  A  equirrel !  Yes,  sure  enouji^h,  oomplefcelj 
embedded  in  cherry  blossora,  there  sits  Adjidanmo,  methodically  eating 
out  the  heart  of  each  separate  flower  in  the  bunch.  He  doee  sol 
go  from  tuft  to  tuft,  but  works  steadily  through  one  before  going  to 
the  next.  He  bites  each  flower  ofl*  singly,  takes  it  in  his  two  pawi. 
nips  oflT  and  swallows  the  bottom  of  the  calyx  and  so  to  the  next  and 
the  next.  A  single  tuft^  about  the  size  of  a  cricket  ball,  will  take 
him,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  a  minute,  about  a  minute  and  a  half,  for 
there  are  above  fifty  blooms  (set  on  in  fours  and  fives)  to  each  toA. 
Kow,  two  hundred  cherries  make  a  good-sized  pie,  so  that  a  st^nirrel 
in  about  six  minutes  (say  ten  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt) 
"  cati  gobbl«  up  enough  tart  eii  petit y  potential  tart,  for  six  people, 
one  helping  each.  But  even  supposing  that  all  the  cherries  which 
the  squirrel  ate  were  destined  to  come  to  maturity,  what  does  a  tart 
per  diem  for  a  month  or  so  matter  when  a  cherry  tree  has  three  or 
four  hundred  thousand  blossoms  on  it?  After  all,  thirty  days*  iarls 
would  only  mean  six  thousand  cherries  for  the  6r|airrel  and  thre» 
handred  thousand  for  the  kitchen.  One-fiftieth  of  the  crop,  if  it 
^ives  a  squirrel  a  wholesome  fruit  breakfast  every  day  for  a  month,  is 
surely  not  to  be  begrudged*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  black- 
birds^ thrushes  and  smaller  fowl  have,  later  on,  had  their  will  of  that 
cherry  tree  there  is  never  a  pie  left  for  anybody  else.  The  tree  is 
far  too  large  for  netting  in,  and  it  is  enjoyed  therefore  in  May  for 
its  bloom,  armfuls  of  which  come  into  the  house  for  the  vases,  and  not 
in  June  for  its  fruit  So  Brer  Siiuirrel  is  at  liberty  to  cat  as  many 
of  the  flowers  as  he  pleases. 

In  the  meanwhile,  I  have  established  this  interesting  fact,  that  of 
two  suspected  birds  in  the  garden  neither  of  them  loaches  the 
bloom  for  mischiefs     It  is  Brer  Squirrel's  '^  misbehaviahuesa*'  only. 
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Ue»  too,  it  is  who  desolates  the  gorgeous  backs  of  primula  and 
polyauthos,  and  sittiug  down  on  a  stool  of  carmine  and  amber  flowers 
fills  his  graceless  little  stomach  with  the  tiny  seed-pods,  leaving  only 
a  bristle  of  headless  flower  stems  and  a  drift  of  lovely  fragments. 
Sometimea  Brer  Rabbit  comes  up  into  forbidden  qo  art  era  and  mnnchea 
off  a  gqaare  foot  of  beautiful  primulas,  but  you  can  tell  in  the  morn- 
ing who  the  visitor  was  because  he  never  leaves  a  vestige  of  the  petals 
behind.  Neither  squirrel  nor  rabbit  is  guided  in  its  feeding  by 
colour :  they  both  graze  without  any  invidious  partialities  as  to  tint- 
Some  of  this  devastation  I  had  always  set  down  against  the  black- 
birds and  thrashes^  seeing  them  often  so  busy  in  the  flower  beds,  but 
ju&t  now,  at  any  rate,  when  they  have  their  young  ones  to  feed  as 
'well  as  themselves,  they  are  most  certainly  innocent  of  blame.  And, 
by  the  way,  how  comes  it  that  the  thrush  always  leads  her  brood  out 
upon  lawns  and  open  spaces  to  feed  thera  while  the  blackbird  always 
iiides  her  offspring  under  the  bushes  or  iu  the  tall  graes  ?  Yon  will 
see  the  old  ones  of  both  varieties  food- finding  on  the  same  plot  of 
turf,  but  only  the  young  of  the  thrush  are  visible.  I  wonder  why  this 
is?  Some  "  protective  colouring"  enthusiast  will  no  doubt  suggest 
ihat  the  darker  plumage  of  the  blackbird  makes  shadows  advisable 
for  concealment,  which  would  be  nonsense.  For, if  ever  there  was 
anything  more  obvious  to  the  unassisted  eye  than  the  nose  on  a  man's 
face  it  is  surely  a  thrushling  sittiug  on  a  tennis  lawn.  Nor  have  the 
^conspicuous  little  fluff-balls  any  notion  of  making  themselves  obscure 
or  indistinct.  They  spin  along  after  their  mother  just  as  if  they 
were  on  roller  skates  and  tied  to  her  tail»  the  funniest  mechanical 
progression  possible.  Off  goes  the  mother  a  foot,  off  start  the  little 
ones  ten  inches.  Off  she  goes  again  for  %ix  feet^  ofl'  go  the  chicks 
for  five  feet  ten.  And  so  they  proceed  zig-zagging,  figure-of- 
eighting,  and  circnmbendibueing  all  over  the  grass,  till,  one  by  one, 
•each  has  had  enough  and,  sitting  down  where  it  swallowed  the  last 
possible  insect,  refuses  to  run  any  more,  worm  or  no  worm.  By  this 
time  they  are  squandered  all  over  the  turf,  but  the  parent  does  not 
[seem  in  the  least  concerned  as  she  surveys  her  full-fed,  grumpy  little 
children  with  their  heads  down  between  their  shoulders,  dotted  about 
like  the  plums  in  the  sailor's  puddiug,  ''  hardly  within  hail  of  one 
another."     . 

Nor  has  the  mother  got  them  apparently  under  the  control  of  her 
voice,  for  if  an  alarm  occurs,  and  she  flies  off  with  a  cry,  the  little 
ones  join  in  the  general  stampede,  but  in  as  many  different  directions 
as  there  are  birds.  How  the  parents  collect  them  all  together  again  is  a 
real  mystery,  if  indeed  they  ever  do  so,  for  they  receive  no  help  from 
their  brood.  It  is  equally  odd  that  the  nestlings  do  not  know  their  own 
parents,  and,  indeed,  cannot  always  tell  blackbird  from  thrush.  You 
lay  often  see  a  young  thrush  run  up  to  a  blackbird  that  has  jsst  found 
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BometHiiig  to  lat^  and  look  most  floffily  aggrieved  wlien  tlie  merle  flie# 

off  witk  its  prize  to  the  shrabbery,  where  its  owa  fledgllDga  can  be 
heard  anticipatiDg  the  am?al  of  food  with  gleeful  chocklings, 

Iq  three  or  four  days  the  little  thrushes  desert  the  lawns,  aod  wher- 
ever you  may  go,  '*  in  gardes,  orchard?,  and  ipinney,"  joa  hear  tht 
liea^y  footed  youogsters  foraging  noisily  for  themselves  among  the  fallea 
leaves.  This  is  the  first  and  easiest  lesson  in  insect- catching,  for  tht 
dead  leaves  conceal  an  extraordinary  multitude  of  creepiog  and  flyiuf 
thinga,  and  an  infinity  of  eggs  and  chrysalids*  Of  these  the  small 
birds  have  their  will,  but  the  parents  still  oome  to  and  fro  with  patient 
freqooncy  with  larger  mouth fuls  than  the  juvenile  foragers  can  find  for 
themselves.  Indeed,  in  the  cAse  of  all  the  **  soft -billed  "  birds  the  old 
ones  continue,  with  of  course  diminishing  regnlafity^  to  con tri bate  to 
the  young  one^*  sustenance,  even  after  the  latter  are  as  large  as  them* 
selves  and  as  stroag  on  the  wiog. 

Yon  cannot  speak  of  young  blackbirds  with  the  same  familiarity 
and  fulness  of  acquaintance^  for  they  are  taught  by  their  parents  to 
keep  under  cover*  (3f  course,  like  all  cbildmnj  they  will  stretch  indul- 
gence to  its  limit :  while  keeping  to  their  instructions  in  the  letter,  break 
them  in  the  spirit  For  they  come  out  to  the  uttermost  verge  of  tht 
cover  wherein  they  have  been  placed ^  and  their  rusty-bmwn  breasts  all 
of  a  row  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the  shade  of  a  bush  are  patheticaUy 
conspionoQs.  Strictly  enjoined,  like  the  little  pigs  of  fetory,  not  folttf 
outside  the  house  lest  the  wolf  should  Ees  them,  they  sit  on  the  door- 
steps and  look  out  of  open  windows.  Yon  may  pass  as  close  to  them 
as  you  please-  They  will  not  move.  That  little  eongh  joa  hear — but 
where  the  ventriloquist  is  perched  it  were  hard  to  giieBS- — is  tli^ 
parents*  warning  to  '*  lie  low,"  and  the  fledglings  will  sit  there  some- 
times with  closed  eyes  and  let  you  pick  them  up  rather  than  budge. 

This  provision  of  Nature  is  very  unintelligently  exercised  by  the  old 
birds.  They  make  their  infants  sit  still  wherever  they  may  happen  to 
be,  and  it  is  as  pitiful  as  it  is  laughable  to  see  tiny  speckled  robins,  with 
fluff  sticking  up  all  over  their  heads,  sitting,  as  ordered  by  their  chirp- 
ing mother,  in  the  middle  of  the  path.  The  missel-thrnshes  are 
perhaps  the  worst  offenders  in  this  respect,  for  as  soon  as  you  hear 
their  grunt  of  warning,  you  can  go  into  the  shrubbery  and  pick  their 
family  one  by  one  off  the  low  twigs  where  they  had  been  sitting  to  be 
fed,  and  upon  which  their  mother,  in  spite  of  their  desperate  peril, 
keeps  on  warning  them  to  remain.  But  they  are  strange,  half-crazy 
bir^s,  these  missel-thrushes,  and  so  over-anxious  to  be  wary  that  they 
are  perpetually  betraying  themselves.  When  they  are  building,  their 
stealth  and  rapidity  are  astounding.  You  may  come  and  go  as  often  as 
you  like,  but  you  will  never  see  a  bird  at  work,  and  yet  the  fork  in  the 
apple  tree  that  was  empty  on  Monday  evening  has  a  nest  with  an  egg 
in  it  at  noon  on  Wednesday.     And  such  a  nest !     Larch-twigs  stick 
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out  at  random  a  foot  beyond  it ;  and  in  front,  on  the  Bide  near  to 
tlie  patb,  eighteen  iocbea  of  white  string  hangs  ont  as  a  sign.  Thd 
last  Spring  that  I  was  here^  a  pair^  perhaps  the  same,  bnilt  in  another 
apple-tree  a  few  yards  off^  and  hang  out  a  long  broad  flock  of  8heep% 
wool,  to  let  everybody  know  that  the  tree  was  tenanted.  A  dog  that 
was  with  me  one  day  saw  the  wool  blowing  to  and  fro  and  was  very 
anxioas  about  it,  never  forgetting  in  anbaeqnent  vi&ita  to  Btop  tinder 
the  nest  and  baric  at  the  rag*  It  has  occarred  to  me  that  perhaps  this 
very  nntidiness,  this  ostentation  of  slatternly  diErepair,  is  really  only 
another  expression  of  this  bird's  half-idiotic  acuteness,  A  schoolboy 
on  seeing  it  for  the  first  time  passed  it  by  contemptuously,  as  '*  a  jolly 
rotten  old  nest.*'  A  lady  euggeated  its  being  pulled  ont,  as  it  made 
the  tree  untidy  ! 

And  all  the  time  it  had  eggs  in  it,  as  everybody  could  tell  who- 
understands  the  stupid  fussinees  with  which  the  old  birds  announos 
the  fact  that  they  have  started  a  nursery.  When  the  eggs  hatch, 
the  voices  change  so  completely  that  you  know  what  has  has  happened* 
Hidden  at  some  short  distance,  the  parents  make  curions  granting 
eounds,  inaudible  to  inex|>erienc€d  or  unexpectant  ears,  which  are  to 
warn  the  nefctlirgs  to  hide.  As  yon  come  up  to  the  nest,  three  little 
re-heads  pop  up,  wobbling  about  ill-balanced  on  their  weak  necks, 
,e  yellow  beaks  wide  open  expectant  of  food.  They  heard  yon,  and 
thought  it  was  their  mother  coming.  From  somewhere  suddenly 
comes  a  thort  low  grunt,  and  lo  !  the  nefetlings  are  gone,  Pat  a 
finger  into  the  nest :  all  yon  feel  ia  backbone  and  wing- bone,  rough 
and  granular  skin,  and  till  you  have  actually  looked  into  the  nest 
and  seen  the  birds  there,  it  is  incredible  that  they  could  flatten  them- 
eelves,  plasfej*  themselves  down,  in  the  way  they  do.  But  it  is  no 
use  waiting  to  see  the  mother  come  and  feed  thetn.  She  and  her 
oflspring  have  both  the  leisure  and  the  patience  to  wait  you  out,  and 
they  will. 

Sitting  ensconced,  glasses  in  hand,  in  the  hope  of  outwitting  the 
old  birds,  I  heard  among  some  wild  strawberry  plants  a  feeble 
scuffling  and  Equeaking  as  of  mice  when  they  foregather  with  their 
kind,  and  presently,  out  between  my  feet,  came  a  pair  of  shrews  m 
bitter  altercation*  They  are  black  and  white,  and  as  they  rolled  over 
one  another,  first  showing  one  colour  and  then  the  other,  they  looked 
like  some  small  presentment  of  the  Egyptians'  revolving  globes 
representing,  before  the  pied  images  of  Annbis,  the  alternations  of 
day  and  night.  I  did  not  know  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  the  quarrel, 
Eo  I  showed  no  favour  but  I  dropped  some  oak-galls  which  I  had  in 
k^y  pocket  upon  them.  They  stopped  at  once,  eniffed  with  long 
^H|^ble  noses  as  if  to  smell  where  the  meteorites  had  come  from 
^Hild  vanished  in  a  little  streak  of  black  and  white  back  into  tb& 
^Ttrawberriee. 
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How  little  one  really  knows  of  our  few  Britiah   **  wild  aoimals.* 

One  hears  eo  mnch,  for  instance,  of  the  enormities  committed  by  field 
mice,  and  of  the  ferocious  ingenaity  exercised  both  at  home  and 
abroad  for  their  destruction,  that  it  came  quite  aa  a  snrprise  to  im 
the  other  day  on  capturing  a  field-raouse  to  find  my  prisoner  «> 
pretty  and  tame.  It  is  almost  as  engaging  as  the  dormouse  iid 
very  neai*ly  as  docile. 

As  the  gardener  had  just  been  sowing  his  peas,  traps  bad 
along  the  rows,  and  the  next  morning  one  of  them  was  foond  t 
by  a  little  forager.  The  same  day  it  so  happened  that  one  of  the 
maids,  hearing  much  rattling  going  on  among  some  old  filberts  which 
were  in  a  basket  in  the  larder,  set  a  trap  there^  too^and  next  moming  abe 
also  had  captured  a  marauder.  Both  prisoners  proved  to  be  long-tailed 
field*mice,  a  pair,  and  as  philosophically  nncongemed  at  their  kiamet 
as  opium  eaters. 

They  were  at  once  pat  into  a  spacious  glass-sided  **  vivarium, **  aad 
no  sooner  found  their  feet  than  they  advanced,  with  every  military 
precaution,  towards  each  other,  made  friends  with  one  brief  nose-to- 
nose  sQifT,  and  then,  side  by  side,  as  close  as  they  could  sit,  commenced 
washing  their  faces.  And  how  they  wash  !  They  scrub  their  pbk 
noses  furiously  with  their  pink  paws,  and  comb  np  their  back  hair  in 
a  perfect  frenzy,  stopping  only  for  a  second  to  scratch  their  cheeks, 
like  lunatics,  with  their  hind  toes,  and  then  recommencing  on  their 
faces  and  back  hair  with  just  the  same  astonishing  enthuaiaam  aa  at 
first.  Suddenly  they  stop,  clean  their  fur  here  and  there,  pass  their 
long  tails  through  their  mouths,  and  sit  np,  as  who  should  say^  **  There  ! 
did  you  ever  see  a  waah-and- brush-up  done  as  quickly  as  that  before  ?  " 
When  they  were  satisfied  with  their  toilet,  the  new  acquaintances 
drank  water  together,  ate  a  piece  of  bread,  and  then  proceeded  to 
explore  the  cage,  jumping  up  like  gerbilles  at  the  corners  where  they 
could  see  chinks  in  their  ceiling,  and  climbing,  not  as  the  dormoase 
can,  but,  painfully,  by  sheer  strength  of  clutch,  np  the  wooden 
pai'titions  between  tbe  panes  of  glass.  Having  found  ont  all  there 
was  to  find  ont,  first  one  and  then  the  other  crept  very  cautioasiy, 
making  their  bodies  ridiculously  long,  np  to  the  little  sleeping-box 
provided  for  them,  and,  after  carefnlly  sniffing  at  the  hole,  popped  ia 
and  there  remained  invisible  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Next  morning,  as  it  chanced,  two  more  were  caught,  and  again  a 
pair.     They,  too,  were  put  into  the  vivarium,  a  partition  dividing  it 
into  two  residences,  but,  before  letting  the  new  arrivals  loose,  I  laid 
on  its  side  an  eight-inch  flower-pot,  with  the  hard  cone  of   soil 
which  some  plant  had  died  still  in  it,  but  the  "  shards  ''  at  the 
removed.     Just  like  the  old  pair,  they  at  once,  on  being  reli 
indulged  in  a  record-breaking  *' wash-and-brush-up/'  and  then  set  lo 
at  their  water  and  oats.     Their  amiability  was  really  beyond  all  prane. 
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They  sate  nose  to  Dosei  like  f  rienclB  of  yearp,  eating  bata  as  if  for  a 
wager^  and  when  they  had  finished  they  Bate  side  by  side  and  washed 
^gain.  Before  leaving,  I  gave  them  a  handful  of  dead  leaves  and  fine 
bents,  and  in  the  other  domicile  I  put  moss  and  hay.  Also  food,  as 
foUovra:  bread,  oats^  filberts^  a  horse-cheBtnutj  Blices  of  apple  and 
potato,  peaSj  scarlet-ranner  beans,  pieces  of  carrot,  an  onion,  a 
parsnip,  walnnto,  a  sod  of  grass,  a  talip  bnlb^  and  some  yonng  shoots 
of  hawthorn  and  pi  am.  The  order  in  which  I  have  written  down  the 
viands  is  the  order  of  preference  of  my  little  guests  to  this  day,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  last  on  the  list,  onion,  parsnip,  walnut,  green- 
stuff, and  tulip,  were  never  toached,  not  even  under  the  pressure  of 
twenty-four  hours'  starvation.  It  was  only  then,  indeed,  that  the 
beans  and  carrot  were  eaten.  Of  all  that  was  given  them,  that  which 
they  could  never  have  seen  before,  namely,  bread,  was  the  favourite,  and 
next  to  it,  oats,  nuts,  horse-chestnut,  and  apple,  with  all  of  which 
they  were  familiar  as  food  when  at  large.  The  peas  puzzled  them. 
It  was  not,  apparently,  until  they  ate  some  that  I  had  put  to  soak  in 
their  drinking-pan,  after  two  days*  immersion,  that  they  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  dry  peas  were  good  to  eat*  Bot  they  then  carried  them 
all  off  one  by  one  into  their  dormitory  and  there  ate  them,  carefully 
busking  them.  This  emboldened  them  to  essay  the  beans,  aud  they, 
too,  were  carried  away  and  consumed  in  darkness.  Of  the  potato 
they  relished  a  little  at  a  time  from  the  first,  bat  it  took  them 
aeveral  days  to  demolish  one  the  size  of  an  average  walnut. 

As  they  have  never  deviated  from  their  likes  and  dislikes^  it  is 
evident  that  root-crops  are  in  no  dan^^er  from  long-tailed  field-mice. 
Alao,  in  their  manner  of  eating,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in 
captivity,  at  any  rate,  they  have  no  idea  of  storing  up  food.  They 
frequently  take  their  eatables  into  their  retreat,  but  only  as  much  as 
they  want  at  that  particular  time.  The  peas,  for  instanoe,  they 
fetched  in  only  one  at  a  time,  and,  as  each  was  finished,  went  out  for 
another.  The  same  with  pieces  of  bread,  with  beans,  and  with  the 
nuts.  Everything  else  was  eaten  where  it  was  found,  and  when  their 
dormitory  was  examined  it  had  no  remnants  of  food  in  it  except  the 
fausks  of  peas  and  beans,  so  small  and  shii veiled  up  that  they  did  not 
inconvenience  the  inmates.  The  nut-shells,  when  emptied,  wore 
-turned  **  out  of  doors,''  as  also  were  the  rinds  of  the  horse-chestnuts. 
Indeed,  I  confess  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  provident  **  hoard- 
ing "  habits  of  creatures  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  The 
equirrel,  for  one,  does  not  **  hoard,"  but  has  to  go  out  foraging  when 
4iangTy,  in  Winter  and  Spring,  like  any  other  '*  improvident"  animal. 
I  doobt  if  the  dormouse  hoards,  and  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
field-mouse  does  not. 

A  point  of  special  interest  to  gardeners  is  that  my  prisoners  did 
*tiot  care  for  peas  and  beans  when  dry,  and  this  reminds  me  of  a  factor 
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referred  to — -namelyj  the  fragraBce  of  sprouting  B€^d@.  A  handfnl  irf 
sprouting  nuts,  or  soft,  farth-BWollen  peas  or  beans  bave  a  stroiig 
scsent  whicli  the  dormant  seeds  have  not,  and  ife  is  partlj  by  tliia 
Bcent,  which  has  free  paesage  through  the  spmnt-pierced  and  loosened 
soil,  that  the  liitle  food-haoters,  quartering  every  ioch  of  ground 
with  their  noses  to  the  mouldy  find  their  prizes*  Partlys  also,  by  th^ 
displacement  of  the  Burfoce-soil  immediately  above  the  expanded  eeed 
or  the  risiog  shoot.  Have  yoa  never  noticed  how  a  gardener,  stoop- 
ing down,  will  J  with  his  lioger>  uncover  to  show  yon  one  after  tie 
other  sprouting  eeeds  where  none  were  visible  to  yoo  ?  His  expert 
eyeaight  has  become  microscopic  in  readiog  signs  which  are  imper- 
ceptible to  ordinary  vision.  To  a  mncb  greater  extent,  of  ooorse,  ii  | 
this  the  case  with  mice  and  gquirrelg.  They  detect^  with  eyes  notaa 
inch  from  the  snrface,  infinitesiiDal  difarrangements  of  the  mould, 
and  the  nose  having  arrested  their  first  attention,  the  eyes  confirm 
the  information^  and  then  the  paws  do  the  rest. 

After  allr  there  is  nothing  in  this  comparable  to  the  nasal  aagachy 
of  the  ''  smell  doge "  as  our  Canadian  cousins  call  their  setters  asi 
painters,  or  even  of  the  grosser- nosed  truffle-dog.  In  the  cas«  of 
the  latter,  the  Ecent  of  the  expanding  fungus  percolates  upwani 
through  the  granular  and  incoherent  soil,  jnst  as  the  strong  rat^  1 
odour  of  the  btirsting  pea  or  bean,  the  i^plitting  filbert  or  walnut  does, 
and  cries  up  to  the  passing  seeker ,  *^  Here  I  am  "  It  is  with  a  fore- 
knowledge of  this  that  srpirrels  in  the  Autumn  bury  nuta  at  random  I 
all  over  the  shrubberies,  lawns,  and  gardens.  They  are  nowj  in  May, 
feasting  ih^  wli^L^  rlnv  Inng  upon  walnuts  and  nuts  which  are  betray* 
ing  themselves  by  sprouting,  but  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
lost  to  the  creatures  that  buried  them  eight  months  ago.  It  is  not 
therefore  until  his  crops  are  actually  beginning  to  sprout  that  the 
gardener  need  defend  them  from  field-mice. 

To  return  to  my  captives.  They  had  not  been  in  possession  of  their 
home  an  hour  before  they  crept  into  the  flower -pot  through  the 
bottom  hole  and  at  once  began  burrowing  out  a  retiring-place  or 
"  nest "  in  the  mould.  More  than  half  of  the  mould  was  thrown  out 
and  the  dead  leaves  and  bents  dragged  or  carried  in  to  fill  the  cavity. 
They  worked  with  amazing  energy,  exactly  as  if  they  feared  im- 
mediate attack  from  some  enemy,  and  were  barricading  for  dear  life. 
The  bottom  hole  was  plugged  up  tightly  and  an  opening  scraped  out 
at  the  mouth  end  of  the  pot. 

Meanwhile,  I  had  noticed  the  male  of  the  original  pair  very  indus- 
triously nibbling  at  the  partition  board,  and  the  labours  of  honse-con- 
structing  being  relaxed  for  the  nonce,  the  male  of  the  second  pair 
went  to  the  spot  and  began  nibbling  too.  I  let  them  alone,  wonder* 
ing  what  would  happen  when  their  noses  met,  one  from   each   side.. 
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As  it  happened^  this  hiterestiDg  rencontre  came  off  daring  the  night, 
for  next  morning  I  found  the  original  pair  had  deserted  their  box,  gone 
through  the  nibbled  hole  and  joined  the  other  pair  in  the  flower-pot ! 
Gould  sociability  be  carried  farther  ?  Anyhow,  there  they  were,  all 
four  together,  absolutely  content  with  the  queer  arrangement.  So  I 
took  away  the  sleeping-box  and  the  partition  and  left  them  in  joint 
possession  of  the  whole  vivarium. 

A  week  later  I  put  in  a  second  flower-pot  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  cage  to  the  first,  and  lo !  and  behold,  on  the  very  first  night,  all 
four  mice,  not  one  pair  only,  but  both,  deserted  the  first  flower-pot 
for  the  second!  With  the  same  frenzied  haste  as  before,  as  if 
threatened  by  some  imminent  danger,  they  flung  the  greater  part  of 
the  earth  out  of  the  pot  and  crammed  up  the  space  with  moss  and 
*^  flitted  "  in  a  qaartet  to  their  new  apartments. 

I  allowed  three  days  to  elapse,  and  finding  that  they  had  really 
migrated  ^'  for  good,"  I  removed  the  discarded  pot  and  put  in  a  fresh 
one.  In  a  few  hours  they  had  half  emptied  it,  carried  in  a  quantity 
of  bedding,  and  were  again,  all  four  of  them,  in  the  new  quarters ! 

This  certainly  establishes  the  fact  that  the  long-tailed  field-mioei 
are  not  ''  solitary,''  but  (so  long  as  there  are  no  babies  in  the  nurseries 
to  complicate  the  situation)  deserve  to  be  included  among  the 
^'  sociable  "  animals  which  combine  for  the  construction  of  a  common 
abode  and  co-operate  in  works  of  common  benefit. 

Their  fortitude  under  circumstances  which,  to  describe  them  mildly, 
were  ''  upsetting  "  was  most  engaging,  and  their  prettiness  and  gentle 
ways  make  one  regret  that  they  should  rank  as  '*  pests,"  while  in  their 
pursuit  of  cleanliness  they  are  delightfully  fanatical.  So,  forgive  me, 
rook-murdering  farmers,  I  have  let  them  go.  Taking  them  up,  all 
four  in  a  flower-pot,  I  carried  them — what  quakings  of  little  hearts 
there  must  have  been  on  the  journey — to  a  mossy  bank  in  the 
meadow,  and  there  gave  them  their  liberty  among  the  cowslips  and 
buttercups.  The  kestrel  often  hangs  hovering  in  the  air  over  that 
meadow  and  the  barn-owl  beats  its  bounds  every  evening.  But  it 
was  not  I  who  put  the  hawk  and  the  owl  there,  and  if  my  field-mice 
should  be  eaten — is  it  not  the  will  of  Allah  ? 

PfliL  Robinson. 


IN  listeniBg  to  ihe  talk  about  the  Egjptmn  Sondao^  ane  £a  oontinn- 
ally  struck  bj  tbe  fact  that  all  the  speakers  eeem  eqnaJly  ignoraitt 
of  its  past  history.  All  neem  to  be  under  the  impresaion  that  tie 
Soudan  has  been  a  prey  to  anarchy  find  ignorance  from  remote  timej» 
and  that  it  has  never  tnown  the  bleEBiDgB  of  civili^atioir,  Chrietianitf, 
or  settled  govemiuent.  From  the  man  in  the  street  to  th©  Quarterly 
reviewer  we  find  the  same  assumption,  that  the  attempt  to  give  the 
Soudanese  a  stable  and  enlightened  adminiBtratioti  is  now  to  he  made 
for  the  fir^t  time-  No  one  seems  to  be  aware  tbat  in  the  Bixtb  cen- 
tury,  and  for  many  succeeding  centDrieSj  two  great  Christian  kingdom?^ 
with  tributary  kings  and  governorSj  Btretched  from  the  son  them  fron* 
tier  of  Egypt  at  Philae  to  the  north  and  north-western  frontier  of 
Abyssinia,  which  had  been  Christian  from  a  still  earlier  period. 

It  may  be  that  some  account  of  this  ancient  civilisation  and  its  slew 
but  sure  destruction  by  the  Arab  and  the  Turk  will  be  of  interest  to 
the  English  people  at  this  juncture. 

Both  Abyssinia  and  the  Egyptian  Soudan  were  Chriatianised  by 
missionaries  from  the  Church  of  Egypt.  The  circumstances  of  the 
mission  of  Frumentius  are  well  known,  but  the  Egyptian  missionaries 
did  not  enter  the  Soudan  till  nearly  fifty  years  later,  about  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century.  As  so  often  happened  in  those  days,  the  spread 
of  Christianity  was  due  to  persecution.  The  two  abbot  rulers  of 
Nitria  and  Scetis,  Macarius  of  Alexandria  and  Macarius  of  Egypt,  as 
they  were  called  to  distinguish  them  one  from  the  other,  were  sent 
into  exile  into  the  pagan  Soudan  because  they  refused  to  become 
Arians.  The  frontier  was  then  at  the  cataract  of  Assnan,  and  the 
island  of  Philae,  on  which  the  two  abbots  were  landed,  was  still  an 
entirely  pagan  island,  with  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Egyptian 
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temples  apon  it»  whose  priest  was  revered  by  the  sarroandrng  inhabi- 
tants  almost  aa  a  god.  The  arrival  of  the  exiled  abbots  cansed  great 
excitement  in  the  island,  and  the  priest's  daughter  came  oot  to  meet 
them  in  the  character  of  a  prophetess.  Bat  the  girl  fell  to  the  gronnd 
in  a  fit  at  their  feet,  and  was  raised  and  cared  bj  one  of  the  two 
abbote»  who  was  a  renowned  physician*  Daring  their  stay  they  con- 
verted almo3»t  the  whole  population,  and  Christianity  spread  rapidly 
southward.  Idol- worship  did^  indeed,  linger  in  the  island  of  Fhilae  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  Justinian  (527-56G),  but  by  that  time  Christianity 
was  the  established  religion  from  Alexandria  to  the  farthest  confines 
of  Ethiopia  or  Abyssinia.  The  authority  of  the  Egyptian  Patriarch 
was  absolute  in  these  southern  kiugdom?,  and  the  Chalcedonian  con- 
troversy, which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  branch  of  the  Bjzan* 
tine  or  Qreek  Church  in  the  Delta,  troubled  them  but  little.  Since 
the  Church  of  Egypt  rejected  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon,  the  Soudan  and 
Abyssinia  knew  nothing  of  them.  Nor  did  the  Soudan  suffer  from  the 
invasions  of  the  Persians,  who  in  the  sixth  and  again  in  the  seyentb 
centories  overran  Egypt :  moreover,  as  the  Byzantine  emperors  never 
attempted  to  enforce  their  authority  beyond  the  first  Cataract,  they 
were  freed  also  from  the  coostant  wars  which  the  patriotic  but  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  of  the  Egyptians  to  free  themselves  from  a  foreign 
yoke  brought  upon  them.  While  Egypt  proper  was  wasted  year  after 
year  by  war  and  famine,  the  Egyptian  Soudan  grew  prosperous  under 
Christian  kings  of  their  own  nation.  It  was  from  these  Soudanese 
Christians  that  the  conquering  horde  of  Moslems,  flashed  with  victory 
over  Byzantine  soldiers,  received  their  first  serious  check. 

The  first  invasion  of  the  Soudan  by  the  Moslems  was  immediately 
after  their  conqueet  of  Egypt  in  A  a  610.  Early  authorities  differ 
whether  Amr  ebn  Aas  conducted  the  expedition  in  person  or  whether 
be  sent  Abdallah  ebn  Said  ;  but  all  agree  that  they  met  with  so 
obstinate  a  resistance  that  they  were  compelled  to  give  up  all  hope  of 
adding  that  region  to  their  new  domluions.  Ahmed  el  Koufi,  author 
of  the  Jiook  afConqU€$ts^  says  that  the  invaders 

*^  spreail  themselves  on  all  sides  and  began  to  murder  and  pillage.  But  wlien 
the  Nubians  (Berbers)  saw  the  desolation  of  their  country  they  assembled  to 
the  number  of  a  hundred  thousaud  men,  and  attacked  the  Moslems  with 
such  courage  that  the  latter  had  never  met  with  so  terrible  a  check.  Tho 
number  of  corpses  left  upon  the  field  was  so  great  that  it  was  impossible  to 
count  them.  One  of  the  principal  Moslem  warriors  told  me  that  he  had 
never  seen  men  discharge  their  arrows  with  such  skill  and  accuracy  as  these 
Nubians.  The  general,  in  the  whole  of  this  expedition,  did  not  take  a  single 
prisoner  nor  gain  so  much  as  a  single  coin.*' 

A  hasty  peace  was  concluded  and  the  Moslems  retreated  to  Egypt. 
It  would  have  been  well  for  the  Nubians  if  they  had  remained  on  the 
defensive.     But  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years  they  made  several 
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attempts  to  drive  the  ^Moslems  out  of  Egypt,  and  the  latter,  findxoi 
their  southern  frontier  untenable,  determined  in  653  to  adnmoe  la 
Dongolaj  the  capital  of  the  northernmost  of  the  two  Chrifitian  king- 
doms of  the  Sondan.  This  time,  however,  they  did  not  make  tb 
fatal  mistake  of  despigiog  their  enemy.  They  Eet  oat  with  a  lirgi 
and  well-appointed  army,  besides  engines  of  war  which  had  nem 
been  seen  by  the  Nabians,  and^  created  a  panic  among  them  as  being 
the  works  of  sorcery  and  the  devil.  The  Moslems  penetrated  to 
DoDgola  and  laid  siege  to  the  town.  It  so  happened  that  a  terrible 
droaght  and  famine  at  that  time  afflicted  Nubia,  and  the  exhausted 
people  were  no  match  for  the  invaders.  Still  they  held  oat  till  a  wi»ll 
directed  fire  of  stones  from  one  of  the  dreaded  machines  laid  thmr 
principal  chorch  in  ruins.  After  this  the  King  of  Djogola  consented 
to  treat,  and  probably  neither  party  was  satisfied  with  the  result  ol 
the  expedition.  The  Moslems  fonnd  the  conqnest  of  the  countiy  as 
impossible  as  ever.  They  agreed  to  retire  to  Egypt,  to  make  an 
allianoe  with  the  Nobians,  and  to  permit  trade  between  the  twti 
conntries  on  one  condition ;  but  in  this  condition  lay  the  fatare  nuD 
of  the  Sondan.  The  King  of  Nubia  agreed  on  his  part  to  deliver  at 
AsBiian^ — Philae  beiog  agreed  upon  as  the  frontier — 360  Blavesayeir, 
both  men  and  women,  for  the  nse  of  the  Moslem  Kaliph.  Forty  mon 
were  to  be  sent  for  the  Governor  of  Egypt, 

Thus  waa  laid  the  foundation  of  that  Arab  slave  trade  which  slowlj 
bot  surely  reduced  the  Soudan  to  anarchy  and  rain.  In  order  td 
collect  the  stipulated  number  yearly  the  King  of  Nabia  was  ohlig&i 
to  make  constant  war  on  his  neighbours,  and  delay  or  failare  in  the 
supply  was  a  ready  pretext  to  the  Moslem  ruler  in  Egypt  for  a  plon- 
dering  expedition.  Still  it  took  several  centuries  to  tranaform  tl}d 
prosperons,  hard-working  and  Christian  kingdonis  of  the  Soudan  iotfi 
a  country  of  uncivilised  fanatics,  without  settled  homes,  or  any  govern* 
ment  except  that  of  the  strongest  for  the  time  being.  Indeed,  for  ©om* 
time^  in  spite  of  this  enforced  slave  trade  and  its  attendant  evil?,  the 
Sondan  maintained  and  even  advanced  its  civilisation  in  proportion  u 
Egypt  retrograded  under  Moslem  rule  (as  Moslem  writers  nninten- 
tionally  reveal  to  ub). 

About  740  a  worse  persecution  than  usual  of  the  Egyptian  Chrii 
aroused  Cyriacua,  King  of  Nubia,  to  action  on  their  behalf.  He 
that  the  Egyptian  Patriarch — the  unfortunate  Michael  I, — was 
l^ggiiig  on  the  confines  of  his  country  for  aid  in  raising  the  enormoos 
sum  demanded  by  the  Moslems  as  a  bribe  for  the  safety  of  the 
Christians ;  and  that  Michael  himself  bad  already  endured  impiisQD- 
ment  and  torture.  Cyriacua  called  his  people  to  arms.  At  the  head 
of  lOOpOOO  horsemen  and  100,000  camels  (such  are  theSgores  given, 
but  we  have  our  doubts)  he  descended  upon  Egypt,  and  tbo 
Oovernor  of  Egypt,  Abd  el  Melek,  hastily  made  peace.     He  liberal 
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Abrekkes,  the  ambassador  of  Cyriacu3,  on  a  solemn  nndertaking  that 
he  woald  peraaade  his  master  to  retire,  and  promised  the  Patriarch 
Michael  that  he  would  remit  the  rest  of  the  sum  which  had  been 
demanded  and  allow  freedom  of  worship  to  the  Christiana  throaghont 
Egypt*  if  he  would  write  to  the  King  of  Nubia  and  forbid  him  to 
come  any  farther.  For  all  the  Christian  kingdoms — Nnbia,  Alouah, 
and  Abyssinia  alike — owed  allegiance  to  the  Patriarch  of  Egypt  as 
their  supreme  head*  All  the  bishops  for  the  Soudan  were  consecrated 
by  him,  though  Abyssinia  only  depended  upon  him  for  her  Metro- 
politau,  who  might  himself  consecrate  bishops  in  Abyssinia  to  the 
number  of  seven, 

Michael  wrote  as  he  was  desired,  and  not  too  soon,  for  the  army  of 
Cyriacus  had  already  arrived  on  the  outskirts  of  Babylon,*  and  waa 
threatening  Foetat  All  the  Moslem  oiBcials  and  settlers  in  the  Said 
had  been  killed  or  made  prisoners;  all  the  Nubian  slaves  in  these^ 
districts  of  Egypt  had  been  set  free  as  he  came,  and  by  the  Christian 
population  he  was  everywhere  welcomed  as  a  deliverer.  However,  at 
the  request  of  the  Patriarch,  Cyriacus  consented  to  withdraw  from  the 
country.  Bat  he  took  with  him,  says  Masoudi,  all  the  booty  which 
he  had  taken  from  the  Moslems. 

Michael,  who  had  shown  that  he  was  no  coward,  no  doubt  did  what 
he  believed  to  be  right,  but  a  golden  opportunity  for  Egypt  to  regain 
her  freedom  was  thus  lost.  The  time  was  never  more  propitious. 
John  of  Samanhoud  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  Lower  Egypt 
which  had  already  beaten  the  Moslems  in  more  than  one  pitched 
battle  ;  and  Merwan,  the  last  Ealiph  of  the  OmmyadeSj  was  already 
hard  pressed  by  his  successor,  Abdlallah  Abbas,  Experience  might 
have  taught  both  Michael  and  Cyriacus  that  the  Moslems  never  kept 
faith  with  the  Christians  except  under  compulsion,  and  a  few  years 
after  the  retreat  of  Cyriacus,  Michael,  conjointly  with  the  Patriarch  of 
the  Greek  Church  in  Egypt,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  fresh  revolt 
against  the  persecution  of  the  Egyptian  Governor,  The  matter  became 
so  serious  that  the  Kaliph  Merwan  came  in  person  with  a  fresh  army, 
but  lost  ground  daily,  till,  by  an  unexpected  movement,  he  contrived 
to  take  both  the  Patriarchs  prisoners.  Cyriacus  was  too  far  off  for 
succour,  and  the  lives  of  the  Patriarchs  were  only  spared  by  the  suc- 
eess  of  Merwan 's  rival,  who  followed  him  to  Egypt  and  totally  defeated 
him.  Merwan *s  son  took  refuge  in  Nubia  with  the  remnant  of  his 
followers  and  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  King  of  Nubia. 
After  three  days  he  was  informed  that  the  king  would  visit  his  camp 
in  person  and  hear  what  he  had  to  say. 

Abdallab,  who  felt  his  situation  to  be  desperate,  spread  a  carpet, 

*  It  Deed  bardlj  be  said  tbat  this  is  the  Babylon  of  Egypt,  one  of  the  strongeet 
cities  of  Egjpt  for  aboat  a  thoafand  Teare,  and  dow  almost  forgotten.  The  ruios  of  its 
fortTt&i  tntkj  still  be  seen  a  Uttle  south  of  Caifo,  but  the  town  itself  was  burnt  to  the 
ground  bj  the  Mofllems  in  1 169. 
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and  pTepared  ta  receive  the  Christian  monarch  with  all  respect*  Bot 
when  the  kiog  arrived  he  would  not  come  upon  the  carpet,  but  sat  Oi 
the  groQDd,  exciising  himself  by  saving  that  it  was  the  special  doty  at 
a  king  to  humble  himself  before  God,  to  whom  he  owed  bia  graA* 
nesf. 

He  then  opened  the  conversation  by  askiog  why  the  followers  rf 
Abdallah  drank  wine,  as  he  had  observed,  when  it  was  forbidden  bj 
the  book  which  they  professed  to  consider  eacred.  Abdallah  replied 
that  it  waa  only  his  slaves  and  some  of  his  officers  who  sinned  in  thii 
way. 

"Why,"  asked  the  kiog  again,  *' do  you  permit  yonr  soldiers  to 
trend  down  the  harvest  under  their  horses*  feet,  when  such  oondocfe  ia 
forbidden  ia  your  sacred  book  ?  ** 

Abdallah  made  the  same  excnse,  that  he  had  been  unable  to  reBtrain 
some  of  the  officers  and  their  slaves  from  this  offence.  Bat  the  kiog 
asked  a  third  time  : 

''  Why  are  yon  all  wearing  robes  of  silk  and  gold  in  defiance  of  Urn 
laws  of  yonr  religion  ?  " 

**  Because/'  answered  Abdallah,  **  power  has  departed  from  ns,  and 
wre  have  been  compelled  to  call  in  strangers  to  help  na,  who,  tboQgb 
they  have  adopted  our  religion^  insist  on  wearing  such  garments  m 
you  see,  in  spite  of  our  objections.*' 

The  king  lowered  bis  head  and  remained  in  deep  thought  for  sooie 
moments.  He  waa  heard  to  murmur,  *'  Our  slaves,  our  officers,  the 
strangers  who  have  adopted  our  religion  ! "  Then,  rai&ing  his  bead,  he 
cried  : 

*'  The  thing  is  not  as  you  have  said  !  No,  it  is  your  family  who 
have  offended  against  God,  You  have  broken  His  laws,  in  using  power 
to  exercise  tyranny.  For  this  cause  God  has  taken  the  authority  from 
you,  and  for  your  own  crimes  has  covered  you  with  ahame.  Who  ahaU 
tell  the  day  of  His  vengeance?  And  if  His  wrath  break  upon  yoa 
while  you  are  in  my  kingdom  my  country  will  suffer  for  your  siofli 
The  rights  of  hospitality  must  prevail  for  three  days ;  take  provisioni 
and  whatever  else  is  necessary  for  your  journey,  and  then  depart  out 
of  my  kingdom," 

Abdallah  was  powerless  to  fight,  and  had  no  choice  but  to  obey  the 
order.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Abbasida?,  and  was  kept  in 
prison  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  El  Mansur  sent  for  him  one  day  to 
hear  his  own  account  of  his  expulsion  from  Nubia,  which  he  ga^ 
according  to  Maaoudi,  in  the  words  which  are  translated  above. 

Egypt  thus  passed  under  the  power  of  the  Abbaaidae,  the  Patriarch 
Michael  was  set  at  liberty,  and  the  Soudan  was  left  in  peace  and 
freedom. 

We  do  not  hear  that  the  Nubians  made  any  attempt  to  help  the 
Egyptians  in  their  last  terrible  struggle   with  the  Moslem  power. 
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though  doabtless  many  who  escaped  from  the  mercllees  slaughter 
which  left  the  Christians  for  the  first  time  in  a  minority  in  Egjpt 
took  refuge  in  the  free  and  prosperous  Sondan, 

The  Soudan,  ronghJy  speaking,  was  divided  into  two  great  king- 
doms with  tributary  chiefs.  But  the  northern  kingdom  of  Nubia  fell 
into  two  divisions — the  district  from  the  first  Cataract  to  the  second, 
which  had  once  been  a  separate  kingdom,  and  was  called  Mak6rah  or 
Maris ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Knbia  proper,  which  had  Dongola  *  for  its 
capital.  Makorah  was  governed  by  a  viceroy  from  Nubia,  and  the 
king  was  sometimes  called  the  King  of  Makorah.  Beyond  Dongola, 
Nabia  stretched  away  for  another  '*  fifty  days*  journey  "  to  the  Gates, 
as  the  rocky  frontier  was  called,  but  which  Cataract  this  refers  to  is 
not  clearly  stated.  It  seems  likely  from  the  description  to  have  been 
the  fifth*  The  sonthern  kingdom  was  called  Alonah — its  king  is 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  King  of  the  Gates — and  its  capital  was 
Souiah,  or,  as  some  write  it,  Seriah.  This  town  stood  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  rivers,  on  the  site  of  the  modern  Khartoum. 

In  the  year  820  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Fostat  by  the  King  of 
Nubia  to  complain  that  the- Moslems  were  not  obaerving  the  compact 
abont  slaves.  Private  slave-dealers  infested  the  country,  and  bought 
all  the  slaves  they  could  get  hold  of.  The  king  affirmed  that  whiU 
the  stipulated  tale  of  slaves  was  duly  delivered  each  year  at  Assnan 
all  further  slave  trade  in  his  dominions  was  illegal^  and  he  desire 
that  it  should  be  stopped.  The  question  was  submitted  to  all  the 
great  Moslem  jurists  of  Egypt,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  their 
decision  was  favourable  to  the  Moslems,  Slave-trading  in  the  Chris- 
tian kingdoms  of  the  Soudan  was  too  profitable  to  be  given  up.  But 
divimons  arose  between  the  successors  of  Haroun  el  Raschid,  and  they 
were  unable  to  send  an  army  to  enforce  the  decision  of  the  Moslem 
doctors. 

The  King  of  Nubia  took  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  expelled  the 
fllave-traders,  threw  ofi*  the  detested  Moslem  alliancei  and  stopped  the 
supply  even  of  the  400  slaves.  For  fourteen  years  he  did  so  with 
impnnityi  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  Kaliph  Moutasem,  being 
firmly  established  on  his  throne,  demanded  his  slaves.  The  Governor 
of  Egypt  forced  the  Patriarch  Joseph  to  write  to  Zacharias,  King  of 
Nubia,  for  5600  slaves,  the  arrears  of  fourteen  years.  Such  a  demand, 
in  whatever  manner  fulfilled,  meant  ruin  to  Nubia,  and  George,  the 
son  of  the  king,  wag  urgent  with  his  father  to  declare  war  at  once. 
The  old  man,  however,  preferred  to  temporise.  He  had  no  more 
intention  of  supplying  the  5600  slaves  than  his  son,  but  he  thought  it 
might  be  wiser  to  renew  the  alliance  and  the  yearly  tribute  of  slaves 


*  Not  the  modern  Dongola.  The  old  Christian  town  of  thai  n&me  was  about  eight j 
miles  ftouth  of  the  tiresent  town.  It  wns  in  course  of  time  entirely  ruined  and 
doitrojed  by  the  Moslems. 
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for  the  fatore.  George  protested  earnestly,  and  a  compromise  was 
agreed  npon.  George  should  go  as  his  father's  ambassador  to  treat 
with  the  Kaliph  in  person,  and  as  he  passed  through  the  Moslem 
dominions  he  was  to  observe  caref  ally  their  state  and  power,  and  be 
gnided  by  his  observation.  If  he  was  seriously  of  opinion  that  Nabia 
could  /lafely  declare  war  on  the  whole  Moslem  empire  they  would  do 
so  on  his  return  ;  meanwhile  he  was  provided  with  a  case  of  complaint 
against  the  Moslem  settlers  at  Assuan — a  question  of  the  legality  of 
the  sale  of  some  Nubian  lands  near  Assuan — ^and  a  demand  that  the 
fortress  which  the  Moslems  had  constructed  six  miles  within  the 
Nubian  frontier  should  be  removed  to  the  frontier  itself. 

George  set  out  on  his  long  journey  to  Bagdad,  and  the  politia 
Kaliph  gave  orders  that  he  was  to  be  received  everywhere  with  the 
honours  due  to  a  royal  visitor  from  a  friendly  kingdom.  The  towns 
through  which  he  passed  were  decorated  in  his  honour ;  rich  presents 
were  heaped  upon  him ;  a  house  in  Bagdad  was  assigned  to  him  as  a 
free  gift,  another  in  Gizeh,  and  another  in  Fostat.  Prisoners  were 
liberated  in  his  honour ;  the  demand  for  arrears  of  slaves  was  per- 
mitted to  fall  into  oblivion ;  but  the  spleifdid  gifts  were  counted  over 
which  were  to  be  delivered  to  his  father  as  soon  as  the  400  slaves 
arrived,  which  were  doubtless  already  on  the  way.  George  was  won 
over ;  the  alliance  was  renewed,  and  the  iniquitous  slave  trade  was 
re-established. 

Some  years  afterwards  a  Moslem  adventurer,  commonly  called  El 
Omari,  a  native  of  Medina  and  a  descendant  of  the  Kaliph  Omar, 
equipped  an  army  of  slaves  at  his  own  cost,  and  invaded  Nubia  in 
search  of  the  ancient  gold  mines.  George,  who  had  succeeded  his 
father,  sent  hb  nephew,  Niouti,  to  drive  out  the.  intruder.  But  EI 
Omari  bribed  Niouti  to  desert  his  royal  uncle,  who  then  sent  hia 
eldest  son.  This  son  was  defeated  in  battle,  and,  not  daring  to 
return  to  his  father,  took  refuge  with  the  King  of  Alouah.  After 
some  years,  during  which  El  Omari  did  much  harm  to  the  country^ 
Zaoharias,  the  second  son  of  George,  succeeded  in  expelling  the 
Moslems  by  treachery.  EI  Omari,  after  much  fighting,  both  with 
the  Nubians  and  with  troops  sent  against  him  by  Ahmed  ebn  Toulun^* 
perished  miserably  by  the  hands  of  his  own  slaves. 

After  this  the  Christian  kingdoms  of  the  Soudan  had  peace  for 
some  time ;  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century  the  kings  of 
Nubia  made  more  than  one  raid  into  Egyptian  territory,  and  carried 
off  the  required  slaves  from  among  the  Moslems  settled  tiiere. 

In  968  the  Fatimite  Arabs  from  Kirwan  invaded  Egypt,  and 
established  the  Kaliphate  and  their  own  dynasty  in  that  country. 
The  new  governor  of  Egypt,  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Cairo,  was  a 
very  different  kind  of  man  from  the  effete  snooeBSora  of  Ebn  Toolnx^. 
like  the  first  Arab  conquerors  of  Egypt,  he  aspired  to  add  the  Soudan 
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to  bis  dommioDs^aDd  he  sent  the  usual  haughty  sammons  to  the  King 
of  Kabia  (another  George)^  desiring  him  at  once  to  snbmit  and  embrace 
the  faith  of  lalam.  His  letter^  with  a  similar  one  to  the  King  of 
Alonahi  was  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  a  learned  Moslem  merchant  of 
Asanan — Abdallah  ebn  Ahmed  ebn  Salaim — who  wrote  an  account 
of  his  journey  and  a  history  of  Nubia.  After  describing  how  the 
country  became  more  prosperous  and  better  cultivated  the  furlier  he 
went,  he  says  that  near  Dongola,  which  was  fifty  days*  journey  from 
Assuan,  he  passed  in  Jess  than  two  days'  march  more  thau  thirty 
towns  with  well*bnilt  houses,  churches  and  monasteries^  with  palm- 
groves^  vineyards,  gardens,  and  fields ;  also  great  herds  of  the  most 
excellent  camels.  From  Dongola,  he  says,  to  the  frontier  of  Alouah 
10  even  further  than  from  Dongola  to  Assuan ;  ''  and  through  its 
whole  extent  the  towns,  the  villages,  the  flocks,  *the  cultivated  fields, 
vineyards,  the  p&lm-groves,  and  other  plantations  are  in^itely  greater 
in  number  than  they  are  in  that  part  of  the  country  which  borders  on 
tbe  territory  of  Islam," 

The  worthy  merchant  not  unnaturally  began  to  feel  nervous  about 
tbe  success  of  his  mission.  Bat  he  held  manfully  on  his  way,  much 
encouraged  by  the  courtesy  and  hospitality  which  he  everywhere  met 
with,  and  at  his  lirst  audience  with  King  George  boldly  called  upon 
bim  to  renounce  Christianity  and  embrace  the  faith  of  Islam*  The 
kiog,  **  surprised  at  this  proposition,"  closed  the  audience,  but  shortly 
ifcfterwards  called  a  council  of  the  bishops  and  scholars  of  his  country, 

I  and  invited  Abdallah  to  attend*  In  full  session  the  king  read  aloud 
the  reply  which  he  proposed  to  send  Abdallah *s  master,  and  in  which  he 
invited  him  rather  himself  to  become  a  Christian.  Abdallah  then  gives 
an  account  of  the  discussion  which  followed,  in  which  be  represents 
himself  as  having  much  the  best  of  the  argument,  but  candidly  admits 
that  ho  made  no  impression  on   the  king   or  his  subjects.      He  also 

■  tells  us  that  during  his  stay  at  the  Court  of  Dongola  fell  **  the  feast 
^of  the  sacrifices,"  and  that  he  called  together  all  the  Moslems  within 

reach  (to  the  number  of  sixty),  and  went  out  with  banners  and  trum- 

■  pets  to  celebrate  the  prescribed  ritual.  The  Christians  remonstrated 
with  their  king  for  permitting  this  public  homage  to  the  false  prophet, 
feut  the  king  rebuked  them,  sajing:  *'This  man,  for  a  good  motive, 
fias  lelt  his  home  and  his  family  to  come  here.  This  is  a  solemn  day 
tQ  his  religion  ;  if  he  wishes  to  celebrate  it  with  what  pomp  he  can, 
I  will  not  refuse  htm  the  satisfaction/' 

Abdallah  ebn  Sulalm  thus  describes  Souiah  (Khartoum),  the  capital 
lof  the  kingdom  of  Alouah : 

^*  This  town  is  full  of  magraficent  buildingK,  of  spacious  mansions,  churches 
enriched  with  gold,  gardens ;  and  there  is  one  quarter  in  which  live  a  great 
number  of  Mohammedans!  The  King  of  Alouah  in  more  powerful  am!  has 
a  more  numerous  army  and  more  horses  than  the  King  of  Makorah  (Nubia), 
The  country  of  Alouah  is  also  gi*eater  and  more  fertile.     There  are  not  so 
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many  palms  or  vineyards.  The  most  common  kind  of  grain  is  white  durra, 
which  resembles  rice,  and  of  which  they  make  both  bread  and  beer.  Meat 
is  very  abundant  because  of  the  great  number  of  their  herds.  The  plains 
are  so  vast  that  one  marches  across  them  for  several  days  before  reaching  the 
mountains.  They  have  exceUent  horses  and  very  fine  camels  of  Arab  breed. 
The  people  of  Alouah  are  Jacobite  Christians.  Their  bishops,  like  those  of 
Nubia,  are  subordinate  to  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Their  books  are  in 
Greek,  and  they  translate  them  into  their  own  tongue.  But  these  people 
are  less  intelligent  than  the  Nubians.  Their  long  exercises  despotic 
authority  over  them;  at  his  own  ¥dll  he  can  reduce  any  one  who  has 
offended  to  the  condition  of  slavery.  Whatever  he  orders  they  prostrate 
themselves  and  cry :  <  Grod  save  the  king ;  his  will  be  done.'  Tins  prince 
wears  a  crown  of  gold,  as  that  metal  is  very  abundant  in  his  dominions.** 

Abdallah  then  proceeds  to  relate  various  marvels  which  he 
assures  us  were  told  him  by  Moslem  merchants  who  travelled  in  the 
ooontry,  and  could  be  received  without  doubt.  Other  information 
he  received  from  natives  and  from  negro  traders  coming  from  the 
interior  of  the  continent,  of  a  less  marTellous  nature,  yet,  in  hia 
judgment,  to  be  received  with  more  caution.  For  instance,  an 
African  traveller  told  him  that  the  Nile  came  from  vast  lakes  in 
the  black  country,  and  that  when  it  was  in  flood  it  brought  down 
floating  logs,  not  only  of  known  bat  of  unknown  trees — large  enough 
to  make  oars  of.  One  of  these,  indeed,  he  saw  himself,  and  on  it  was 
canred  a  strange  figure.  He  found  there  merchants  even  from  India,, 
who  described  to  him  the  route  by  which  they  had  come.  Some  men 
also  he  saw  at  the  court  of  the  King  of  Alouah  who  came  from 
countries  which  were  neither  Christian  nor  Moslem.  One  such^ 
whose  country,  as  he  informed  Abdallah,  was  three  montha'  march 
from  Souiah,  he  interrogated  as  to  what  he  did  believe.  "  *  I  believe 
in  one  God,'  answered  the  man ;  '  the  same  as  yours,  for  He  is  the 
God  of  all  men.'  I  asked  him  where  his  God  abode.  He  answered  me^ 
'  In  heaven.'  He  further  explained  that  in  times  of  trouble  the 
whole  people  went  up  into  a  mountain  to  pray,  and  ^  their  requests 
were  always  granted.'  I  asked  him  if  no  prophet  had  been  sent  to- ' 
them.  He  answered,  '  No ' ;  on  which  I  spoke  to  him  of  the  missiona 
of  Moses,  JesQS,  and  Mohammed ;  and  of  the  miracles  by  which  their 
teaching  had  been  attested.  He  said,  'If  what  you  fay  is  true^  it  is 
worthy  of  belief.  But,'  he  added,  '  I  also  would  have  believed  their 
teaching  if  I  had  seen  them  work  these  marvels.' " 

Abdallah  returned  in  peace  to  Egypt,  and  occupied  himBelf  ii> 
writing  an  account  of  all  that  he  had  seen  and  heard,  which  has  been 
much  quoted  by  Makrizi  and  all  subsequent  authors.  But,  on  the 
whole,  Moez  concluded  not  to  invade  the  Soudan. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians  in  Egypt  became  more  constant  and  more  severe ;  and  on' 
the  accession  of  the  Patriarch  Christodulas  (1047)  he  sent  a  bishop 
(George  of  Natu)  to  ask  for  the  aid  of  his  Christian  subjects  in  Nubia 
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for  the  detracted  Mother  Church  of  Egjpt,  King  Solomon  of  Nabia 
readily  responded  to  the  appeal.  He  invited  the  biBhop  to  assist  in 
the  consecration  of  a  magnificent  new  church,  and  then  sent  him  back 
with  much  money  to  Christodnlns.  This  king  was  extremely  religions, 
and  after  a  time  he  abdicated  the  throne  in  favour  of  his  nephew 
George,  and  retired  to  the  deeert  church  of  St  Onuphrius,  about  ten 
days'  march  from  Assuan*  But  the  governor  of  that  town  became 
uneasy  at  the  near  presence  of  the  King  of  Nubia  toiheir  frontier — 
which  during  this  century  they  had  pushed  southward  to  about  seven 
days*  march  from  Assuan^ — and  put  no  faith  in  the  story  of  his  abdi- 
cation. So  he  hired  a  troop  of  Bedouin  to  make  a  sudden  and  eecret 
dash  foi*  the  valley  of  St,  Onuphrius  and  take  Solomon  prisoner.  The 
attempt  was  perfectly  successful,  and  Solomon  was  sent  to  Cairo ;  but 
the  Governor  of  Egypt  hastened  to  apolc^ise  for  and  disavow  the  act 
of  the  Bedouin.  Solomon  was  received  with  the  greatest  honour,  and 
Bumptnously  lodged  in  Cairo^  but  he  was  never  allowed  to  return  to 
hie  own  country, 

*^  So  when  the  king  had  lived  here  for  the  space  of  one  year,"  writes  AbiT 
Selah,  "  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  monastery  of  St.  George,  nt  At 
Khandak  (Abbasieh),  in  the  patriarchate  of  Uyril,  the  sirty-seveuth  Patri- 
arch.  ThiB  king*s  tomb  is  within  the  wall  thut  encloses  the  church,  und  is 
near  the  door,  on  the  right  hand  as  you  enter.  It  is  said  that  among 
his  letters  there  was  found  a  letter  written  with  his  own  hand  and  in 
Nubian  characters,  which  proved  his  learning,  and  his  religion,  and  hid 
aaoeticisoi ;  and  he  was  desiguated  '  the  Holy  King.'  "* 

Still  the  Moslems  continued  steadily  to  encroach  on  Nubian  terri- 
tory, till  the  northernmost  province  of  Nubia — the  district  between 
Assuan  and  Wady  Haifa— became  almost  as  much  a  Moslem  as  a 
Christian  country.  They  bought  land,  traded  in  slaves  in  spite  of  the 
King  of  Nubia^  and  posseEsed  them  in  great  numbers.  It  was  useless 
to  appeal  to  Cairo,  where  the  Fatimite  dynasty  was  dwindling  to  an 
inglorious  extinction,  preyed  upon  by  the  lawless  bands  of  slave 
soldiers  whom  they  had  brought  from  Europe  and  from  the  Soudan 
to  fight  their  battles,  and  threatened  on  all  tides  by  the  Franks. 
Even  the  garrison  was  withdrawn  from  the  southern  frontier ;  the 
armed  Arab  slave-dealers  and  the  hordes  of  predatory  Bedouin  had  it 
all  their  own  way,  and  had  already  well-n^gh  reduced  this  district  to 
the  state  in  which  the  whole  of  the  Soudan  is  now.  Once  or  twice 
the  King  of  Nubia  did,  indeed,  sweep  northward  at  the  head  of  his 
army  to  Philae,  restoring  order  with  a  strong  hand  and  making  a 
great  number  of  Moslem  prisoners.  And  in  1172,  after  the  accession 
of  Saladin  in  Egypt,  the  black  and  Berber  slaves  of  the  Moslems  in 
thia  district  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands*  They  rose  in  insur- 
rection against  their  masters,  and,  pillaging  as  they  went,  marched 
upon  Assuan.     But  they  had  no  leader,  and  did  but  precipitate  their 
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defitraction^  sioce  the  new  raler  of  Egypt  was  go  Fatimite  Arab,  bot 
a  warlike  Kurd,  RetDforcements  were  promptly  despatched  to  th« 
Governor  of  Assnan,  aod  the  war  was  carried  into  the  Nabiaa  terri- 
tory, Deyr  Ibrim,  the  frontier  town  and  fortreEs  of  Nabta  (now 
a  little  railway  station  aboat  eirty  or  seventy  miles  north  of  Wtdy 
Haifa)  was  besieged  and,  after  three  dajSj  taken .  The  plaoa  wis 
given  up  to  pillage^  the  inhabitants,  man,* woman,  and  child,  redn^ 
to  slavery,  the  cross  on  the  dome  of  the  cathedral  barot,  and  the 
cathedral  itialf  turned  into  a  mosque.  The  governor  escaped,  bat  Uie 
bishop  was  seized  and  torLured  to  make  him  confess  where  hia  treasures 
were  hidden,  '*  But  when  they  fyund  that  he  did  really  posfes 
nothing,  they  redaced  him  to  slavery  with  the  rest/' 

The  Moslem  general  retreated  with  his  booty  to  Aslaao,  but  oof 
of  his  followers,  a  Kurdish  adventurer  named  Ibmhina,  demanded  t^ 
retain  possession  of  Deyr  Ibrim  for  himself  and  his  followers.  Thi^ 
was  granted^  and  for  two  jears  Ibrahim  maintained  himself  there  in 
the  state  of  a  robber  chief  tain ,  constantly  making  plundering  exeEl^ 
sions  into  Nubia  for  slaves  and  booty.  At  the  end  of  two  years  hi 
was  drowned  in  one  of  these  raids^  and  his  followers  dispersed,  and  tlte 
Nubians  resumed  possesaion  of  the  fortress. 

The  King  of  Nnbla  sent  an  embassy  with  presents  to  Egypt  after 
thisj  desiring  to  make  peace  with  the  renowned  Siladin^  The  Moslem 
governor  of  Koas^the  same  man  who  had  headed  the  recent  exp&* 
dition  into  Nubia — intercepted  the  slaves  and  the  letter,  and  gate 
the  ambassador  two  arrowa  to  take  hack  to  his  master,  with  the 
contemptuous  message  that  he  had  no  other  answer  for  hioL  Bot  be 
insisted  that  the  envoy  shoald  take  back  with  him  a  Moslem,  osten^ilblv 
in  charge  of  this  insulting  present,  but  who  was  really  commissioned 
to  spy  out  the  land  farther  south  and  report  on  the  chances  of  a 
successful  invasion.  The  old  King  of  Dongo]a  only  laughed  at  the 
a£Eair,  and  dismissed  the  spy  in  safety,  but  not  before  he  had  caused 
him  to  be  branded  on  the  hand  with  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  llasoad, 
the  spy,  hastened  to  leave  Nubia,  and  wroto  a  most  unflattering 
account  of  the  king  and  his  country.  But,  on  the  whole^  Saladin 
concluded  7iot  to  invade  Nubia,  and  the  Christian  Soudan  was  left  for 
still  a  century  in  peace.  Here  is  an  extract  from  Abu  Saleh's  account 
of  Nubia,  written  in  the  early  years  of  the  thirteenth  century  : 

"  The  kingdom  of  Nubia  is  composed  of  Nubia,  with  its  provinces,  and 
the  land  of  Alouah  and  Al  Makorah  and  the  neighbouring  tribes.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  custom  among  the  Nubians  when  a  king  dies,  and  leaves  a  son 
and  also  a  nephew,  the  son  of  his  sister,  that  the  latter  reigns  after  his 
uncle,  instead  of  the  son ;  but  if  there  is  no  sister's  son,  then  the  king's  own 
son  succeeds. 

"  The  land  of  Nubia  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  St.  Mark  the 
Evangelist,  which  consecrates  their  bishops  for  them,  and  their  liturgy  and 
their  prayers  are  in  Greek.  .  .  . 
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^^  CHRISTIANITY  IN  THE  SOUDAN 

B  **  In  the  iomrxi  of  DArmus  there  is  a  church  of  elegant  proportionBi  beauti- 
^  fully  planned)  and  looking  on  the  river,  and  within  it  ii5  a  picture  of  George» 
son  of  Zachari/vs,  King  of  Nubia,  a;5  an  old  man,  sitting  on  a  throne  of 
ebony  inlaid  with  ivory,  and  overlaid  with  pure  gold.  His  a^e  is  eighty 
yeai-s,  l^pon  his  head  is  the  royal  crown,  set  with  precious  stones,  and 
surmounted  by  a  golden  cross  which  has  four  jeweb  in  ite  four  arms.  In 
the  same  town  there  is  an  ancient  temple  of  great  dze."  • 

And  here  Abu  Saleh  gives  a  loDg  descriptioQ  of  the  temple,  aftfr 
which  he  describes  other  towns  and  cities  of  Nubia.  Of  DoDgo!a 
he  sajs: 

**  Here  is  the  throne  of  the  king.  It  is  a  hirge  city  on  the  bank:*  of  the 
tildHaed  Nile,  and  contains  many  churches  and  large  houses  and  wide  streets. 
The  king*s  house  i^  lofty,  with  several  domes  built  of  red  brick,  and  re&embles 
the  btiiUlings  in  El  Irak*  This  no%*elty  was  introduced  by  Haphael,  who  was 
King  of  Nubia  in  the  year  S1J2  of  the  Aiubs  (a.d.  1002).'* 

Of  Alouah  he  says  : 

**  Here  there  are  troops  and  a  large  kingdom,  with  wide  districts,  in  whioh 
there  are  four  hundred  churches.  The  town  (Souinh  or  Kbartouui)  lies  to 
thd  east  of  the  inland,  between  the  two  rivers,  the  White  Nile  and  the 
Green  Nile.  All  it^  inhabitants  are  Jacobite  Cihristians^  Around  it  theit* 
are  monasteries,  some  at  a  distance  from  the  stream  and  some  upon  it« 
l>anl(s.  In  the  town  there  is  a  very  large  and  spacious  church,  skilfully 
planned  and  constructed,  and  larger  than  all  the  churches  in  the  countr}' ;  it 
ia  called  the  Church  of  Manbali." 

At  this  interesting  point  Aba  Selah,  who  is  nothing  if  not  dificursive, 
breaks  off  to  copy  into  his  narrative  some  of  the  marvellous  stories 
related  by  Abdallah  Solaim  on  the  authority  of  Moslem  travellers. 

In  1272^  during  the  reign  of  the  Mameluke  Sultan  Bibar?,  war 
again  broke  out  between  D^vid  King  of  Nubia,  and  Egypt,  and 
almost  eqnal  damage  was  done  on  both  sides  before  peace  waa 
concluded. 

Bat  David  was  an  nnpopolar  king,  and  three  years  later  his  nephew 
rebelled  against  him.  Being  unsuccessful,  be  went  himself  to  the 
Saltan  at  Cairo,  and  begged  him  to  invade  Nabia,  promising  that  if 
the  Saltan  would  aid  him  to  take  the  throne  from  bis  nncle,  he  would 
acknowledge  the  over-lordship  of  Bibars  and  receive  a  garrison  of 
Moslem  soldiers.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end,  for,  though  the 
Kobians  recovered  their  independence  with  desperate  struggles  again 
^nd  again,  the  fatal  treachery  of  Alexander  gave  the  Moslems  that 
footing  in  Dongola  which  they  had  never  been  able  to  secure.  Again 
^a&d  agidn^  npon  some  pretext  of  broken  faith,  they  poured  fresh 
armies  into  the  country,  turning  the  European  science  and  appliances 
of  war  which  they  had  learnt  in  the  school  of  the  Crasaders,  but, 
above  all,  the  mnrderous  "  Qreek  fire"  of  Bjzantium,  against  the 
hnye  but  practically  defenceless  Nnbians,  who  still  fought  with  the 

*  From  the  trannlatioa  b^  Mr.  Evetts  and  Mr.  Butler  pablisbed  in  1895. 
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bows  and  arrows  of  their  anocBtors,  Twice  in  the  reign  of  Soltaa 
Kalaoun— in  1290  and  again  a  year  later — hi^  general  inTaded  Hit 
Soudan  at  the  head  of  those  plnDdering,  licentions  armies,  the  mm 
passage  of  which  was  dreaded  even  through  the  friendly  pi^oTtnces  d 
Egypt.  Each  time,  on  the  withdrawal  of  his  army  laden  with  plander, 
the  Nubians  ro«e  in  insurrection  against  the  garrison  left,*  rejected 
the  traitorous  puppet  who  had  been  set  up  by  the  Moslems,  and 
recalled  their  rightfol  king  to  his  throne.  It  is  from  the  Hoilea 
writers  themselves  that  we  derive  the  account  of  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted in  Nubia  during  these  expeditions,  of  the  wholesale  plande^ 
of  the  people  seized  as  slaves,  of  the  bauquets  served  for  the  Moslev 
officers  in  the  Church  of  Jesup,  the  principal  church  of  Dongols. 
1303,  in  1311,  in  ld23,  and  again  in  1365  the  Soudan  was  in 
by  the  generals  of  successive  Mameluke  Sultans,  and  the  same  ao^it 
were  repeated.  The  faith  of  Islam  was  advanced  in  Nnbia  al  Ibe 
sword's  point,  and,  though  again  and  again  the  unfortonate  Befbm 
drove  out  the  invaders^  rebuOt  their  churches,  and  restored  some 
prince  of  their  own  faith  and  nation  to  the  throne^  the  Christiia 
kingdom  of  Nubia  perished  bit  by  bit,  Eghtiug  to  the  last.  The  blal 
slave  trade  had  cut  them  off  from  their  natural  alliance  with  Ifo 
Christian  kings  of  Alonah  and  Abyssinia ;  and,  indeed,  the  kingdom 
of  Alouah  was  also  slowly  perishing  under  the  anarchy  occasioned  Vf 
the  constant  wars  of  invading  slave-dealers,  the  attacks  of  the  Negroes 
from  the  south,  and  the  decay  of  learniug  and  Christianity,  since  they 
oould  no  longer  obtain  their  bishops  from  Egypt,  and  the  priests  died 
out. 

The  last  Christian  king  of  Nubia  whose  name  we  know  is  called 
by  the  Moslem  historians  Nasr  ed  din,  who  began  to  reign  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  kingdom  of  Alonah  seema 
to  have  maintained  a  precarious  existence  for  nearly  a  century  later, 
till,  about  the  year  1501^  a  Negro  and  Moslem  dynasty  established 
itself  in  the  Soudan,  and  buUt  the  town  of  Senaar,  as  the  capital  of 
their  new  kingdom.  This  dynasty  lasted  till  the  close  of  the  lui 
century  or  the  beginning  of  the  present.  It  is  poEsible,  indeed,  thil 
it  was  only  extinguished  by  the  invasion  of  Mohammed  Ali^  who  alea 
desired  to  add  the  Soudan  to  his  dominions* 

Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Christianity  ever  died  entirely 
out  of  the  Soudan,  At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
there  were  still  150  churches  in  the  kingdom  of  Alouah,  and  they 
made  a  fruitless  appeal  to  the  King  of  Abyssinia  to  send  them  the 
priests  whom  they  could  not  get  from  Egypt.  In  Nubia  the  number 
is  not  likely  to  have  been  less.  In  1833  the  Egyptian  Patriaiti 
succeeded  in  getting  a  bishop  through  to  Khartoum  and  maintaining 

*  The  Moslem  writers  record  with  evident  surprise  thai  tbey  did  cot  murder  tbf 
garrij!Ofl«,  but  merdj  drove  them  oat  of  the  coimtiy. 
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the  SQCceesion  there  once  more*  In  tHe  old  dominions  of  Atouah 
liere  are  tribes  who  baptize  their  children  and  retain  certain  cere- 
^inonies  and  beliefs,  though  not  the  name,  of  Christianity.  The  final 
blow  has  been  given,  we  are  told,  by  ourselves.  Before  Khartoum  fell 
in  18S6  the  Bishop  of  Khartoam  brought  away  his  nnna  in  safety 
to  Cairo.  He  told  me  that  he  had  still  seven  churches  in  his  diocese, 
now  probably  all  destroyed. 

Whether,  under  Christian  Eagland,  the  Sondan  will  eventually  be 
restored  to  civilisation  and  Christianity  it  is  impossible  to  forecast,  but 
the  past  history  of  the  Soudan  and  the  effects  of  Moslem  dominion 
there  should  not  be  forgotten.  At  present  it  seems  as  if  the  only 
religion  which  will  not  be  tolerated  by  the  English  in  the  Soudan  is 
that  Christian  religion  which  the  conquerors  themselves  profess,  and 
which  was  for  centuries  the  &ith  of  all  its  inhabitants*  Tho 
Soudanese  Christians  have,  indeed,  grave  cause  for  complaint 
against  us. 

When  the  old  bishop  escaped  in  charge  of  the  women  he  left  a 
priest,  Philotheus  Claudius,  in  charge  of  the  terrified  flock.  All  those 
who  refused  any  compromise  or  outward  show  of  compliance  with  the 
Moslem  faith  were  at  once  murdered.  It  is  not  known  exactly  how 
many  perished  in  this  way.  The  remainder  **  followed  the  example 
of  Slatin  and  the  Europeans,"  as  they  only  too  truthfully  express  it, 
and  conformed  outwardly  to  save  their  lives.  But  in  secret  they 
still  continued  to  practise  their  faith,  and  Philotheus  remained,  at  the 
daily  risk  of  his  life,  to  do  what  he  could  for  them.  The  church  was 
rased  to  the  ground  by  the  Dervishes,  and  all  their  books,  Ac,  thrown 
into  the  river ;  but  Philotheus  disgnuEed  himself  as  a  salt  merchant, 
earning  his  livelihood  by  aelliug  salt.  He  has  steadily  performed 
auch  offices  of  the  church  for  his  people  as  he  could,  and  waited  for 
help. 

Then  came  the  great  deliverance,  and  to  their  dismay  the  rights  of 
the  Christian  inhabitants  were  as  absolutely  ignored  as  if  they  did  not 
exist.  A  great  colJege,  they  were  told,  was  to  be  built  by  the  con- 
quering English— for  the  Moslems.  The  sacred  law  of  the  Koran  was 
to  be  administered  ;*  no  word  was  said  of  the  Bishops  Court,  which 
even  in  the  worst  times  of  the  Moslem  tyranny  was  legally  empowered 
to  decide  all  matters  of  marriage  and  inheritance  for  the  native 
Chrifitians  —  though,  of  course,  such  legal  rights  were  constantly 
disregarded. 

An  urgent  prayer  for  help  came  down  to  the  Patriarch  that  he 

would  intercede  for  them  with  the  English,     The  very  site  of  their 

church,  they  aver,  disappears  in  the  construction  of  the  new  streets 

,at  Khartoum^  and  all  the  claims  of  the  native  church  to  land  have  been 

*  This  law,  it  should  be  remembered,  taDCtlotis  slavery  and  the  slave  tr^de. 
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ignored.     Philotheus  entreated  the  biBhop  to  come  without  delay  and 
bring  with  him  books  and  other  things  needfol  for  the  congregatioiL. 

l^e  Patriarch  sent  this  letter  and  several  succeeding  ones  to  Lord 
Kitchener's  representative  at  Cairo,  begging  that  the  necessary  per- 
mission might  be  at  once  given  for  the  new  Coptic  bishop — who 
has  been  waiting  in  readiness  for  a  year — ^to  proceed  to  Khartoum. 
The  letters  were  not  retarned,  and  the  permission  has  not  yet  been 
given.  Serapammon,  the  new  bishop,  thoagh  already  a  man  of  middle 
age,  has  been  laboriously  learning  English  for  the  last  six  months,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  able  to  communicate  personally  with  his  lay 
superiors  in  the  Soudan. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  harsh  treatment  of  the  Soudanese 
Christiana  will  do  us  any  good  with  the  Moslems,  who  neither  under- 
stand nor  respect  our  attitude  towards  that  Christian  religion  to  which 
Lord  Cromer  has  assured  them  in  our  name  that  we  are  devotedly 
attached.  It  is  supposed,  I  believe,  to  do  us  good  with  the  British 
public,  with  that  public  opinion  in  England  which  is  so  tender  to  the 
followers  of  Mohammed  or  Buddha,  and  eo  stern  to  the  failings  of 
those  who  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  themselves  followers  of  Christ. 
It  delights  to  honour  Slatin  and  his  fellows,  but  ha^  not  a  thought 
to  spare  for  Philotheus  Claudius.  It  is  anxious  to  send  out  a  new 
missionary  bishop  to  Khartoum,  but  cannot  be  troubled  with  the 
sorrows  and  burdens  of  the  rightful  Bishop  of  that  ancient  See,  or 
spare  a  penny  to  help  the  Christian  Soudanese  to  rebuild  their  ruined 
church. 

Is  it  already  too  late  to  wipe  out  this  reproach  ?  Shall  it  be  said 
that  a  Christian  Church  which  has  endured  through  centuries  of 
Moslem  persecution  fell  before  the  Christian  Eoglieh  to  whom  they 
looked  for  deliverance  ?  Those  who  died  for  their  faith  are  beyond 
our  reach.  Those  who  desire  to  repent  and  return  are  calling  to  us 
for  help.  In  the  name  of  the  Christ  we  both  acknowledge,  I  appeal 
to  my  countrymen  on  behalf  of  the  unhappy  Soudanese. 

L.  M.  Butcher. 


THE  ART  OF  LIVING    ON  CAPITAL. 


'^rflEERE  is  no  art  in  it/'  the  reader  of  casual  mind  will  exclaim. 

S^  **  Any  fool  coiild  do  that ;  gi^e  me  the  man  who  can  live 
without  capital."  A  sympathetic  utterance,  no  doubt/bnt  yet  redolent 
of  no  wisdom.  Kor  the  art  of  liviDg  on  capital  is  as  much  higher 
than  the  art  of  living  without  it  as  a  locomotive  is  superior  to  a 
labourer's  wheelbarrow.  To  live  without  capital  is  either  to  be 
dependent  on  the  wages  earned  by  daily  exertion  or  on  the  alma 
extracted  by  shameless  beggary — unless,  indeed,  we  come  to  the 
workhouse,  that  inheritance  common  to  us  all,  whereupon  we  attain 
to  the  grandeur  of  those  who  live  upon  an  insurance  fund  created  for 
the  most  part^  and  principally,  for  the  comfort  and  eafety  of  those 
who  contribute  least  to  its  maintenance.  We  shall  not  now  discuss 
the  altruism  of  the  poor  laws ;  that  is  foreign  to  our  purpose,  which 
is,  as  usual,  commonplace  enough,  being  nothing  more  than  an 
attempt  to  rake  together  some  illustrations  of  the  high  manner  in 
which  we  modems  contrive  to  set  prudence  at  defiance  and  enjoy  a 
right  jovial  time  at  posterity's  expense.  Man  was  ever  wont  to  think 
most  of  his  ancestors,  but  only  in  these  modem  days  has  he  leamt 
the  art  of  gathering  the  next  generation's  honey,  and  of  eating  up  ixk 
one  great  revel  the  thrift  at  once  of  generations  past  and  to  come. 

There  has  lately  been  much  pursing  of  mouths  and  knitting  of  eye- 
brows in  the  City  of  London  over  the  sorrowful  tale  of  the  Mill  wall 
Docks,  '*  Scandalous  affair,"  everybody  says,  and  the  demand  has  not 
been  uncommon  that  some  individual,  or  individuals,  should  be  treated 
as  an  example — i.e,,  punished  for  the  good  of  public  morals.  We 
have  seen  those  attitudes  assumed  before,  and  much  simulation  of 
virtue  when  a  sinner  is  caught  in  the  act,  but,  as  they  never  lead  to 
anything  being  donei  they  have  long  ceased  to  impress  us  by  their 
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Bincerity.  And  in  strict  honest  tnitli  we  cannot  say  tbat  we  hftre,  in 
this  particnlar  instance,  fonnd  the  feeling  of  anger  and  disgust  strong 
anywhere  behind  the  words,  save  among  Btockholders  who  have  suffered. 
They  naturally  thirst  for  some  one's  blood,  and  do  not  eeem  likely  to 
get  it.  As  for  the  world  in  general,  it  shrags  its  sfaoalders  and  pataea 
by  :  the  eight  of  misappropriations,  poetised  book-keeping,  romanttcaUr 
confiding  andits,  is  far  too  common  to  excite  much  remark,  still  lew 
moral  reprobation  of  a  genuine  sort.  We  daresay  many  another  groop 
of  directors  have  thonght,  "  It  will  be,  perhaps,  our  turn  next^*'  and 
deemed  it  pradent  not  to  be  heard  too  noisily  in  defence  of  joint -stock 
virtae.  Mankind  is  unchanged  and  unchanging  through  the  ages^ 
and  lives  still — many  of  the  most  **succe68far*  items  in  it,  at  least — 
principally  by  theft.  We  refine  the  method  of  stealing,  that  is  all — 
joint-stock  it,  and  sometimes  call  it  a  dividend.  Oar  ancestors,  not  so 
many  generations  back,  stole  each  other's  cattle  and  sheep,  catting  a 
few  throatp,  or  in  other  ways  stopping  windpipes  in  the  by-going. 
Great  '*  conquerors  "  slew  their  fellow  men  as  Chicago  pork  bat cbfii 
now  slay  swine,  and  never  stopped  to  count  the  dead  in  their  eager- 
nees  to  plunder  the  living  in  the  wholesale  line ;  and  it  is  but  la 
yesterday  since  the  gentlemen  of  the  road  waylaid  travellera  by  Bameti 
Epping,  Hounslow,  or  Epsom,  to  insist  on  prompt  transfer  of  capital. 
All  were  in  the  same  line  of  business. 

Our  wholesale  concjuest  with  murdered  trade  goes  on  now  as  it  ever 
has  done,  blessed  of  all  religions,  a  mockery  to  human  prog7«flS»  and 
we  hail  the  professional  man- slayer  aa  still  the  one  and  only  dacai-god 
known  to  man.  The  fashion  of  it  has  changed,  and  8otn€4tiing,  per- 
haps, of  the  courage,  a  preference  being  now  displayed  for  the  aLaoghter 
of  ill-armed  naked  savages :  but  its  object  is  theft  now,  aa  alwaya 
We  do  not  call  it  thieving,  and  never  did.  High  motives  of  puUic 
policy  are  always  kept  in  stock  for  display  purposes  when  required, 
and  the  good  of  the  conquered  is  our  only  aim — till  the  drink  oomes 
along,  and  the  gold -seeker,  the  slave-driver  with  his  Ia&h»  and  tfae 
usurer  with  his  innocent-looking  "  bond."  Thus  humanity  mocks  at 
itself,  and  believes  its  professions  always, 

'*  We  are  in  Egypt  for  its  good,"  you  continoally  bear  the  politJcdi 
oracle  declare,  and  he  often  may  not  know  that  we  are  there  chiel 
for  the  bondholders,  there  to  oblige  the  people  of  the  country  to 
with  their  substance  in  payment  of  debts  never  contracted  by  th 
debts  they  would  throw  off  the  responsibility  for  to*morrow  were  they 
strong  and  their  task*masters  weak*  Gloss  the  fact  as  we  please, 
that  is  the  underlying  meaning  of  it  all,  and  a  long  tale  of  fraod  and 
robbery  successfully  perpetrated,  for  the  most  part  by  human  scnnif 
lies  beneath  the  smiling  surface,  waiting  for  the  judgment  of  eventi 
and  time. 

From  many  points  of  view,  what  a  tremendous  fraud  upon  the 
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human  race  these  same  national  and  public  debts  are !  Bat  they  carry 
with  them  the  seeds  of  a  retribution  yet  to  oome,  when  humanity 
ehall  be  revenged^  even  thoogh  many  generations  perish.  If  it  come 
to  that,  how  much  less  was  our  debt  an  imposition  upon  the  people 
than  that  of  Egypt  ?  Those  who  lire  to  see  the  final  settling  day 
may  be  able  to  tell. 

I  seem  to  wander  from  the  subject  in  hand  ?  No ;  we  but  approach 
it}  as  it  were,  by  the  high  road  and  look  down  upon  it  from  above. 
Take  your  stand  upon  the  altitude  of  national  debt^,  and,  diamiBsing 
the  morals  in  them,  try  to  imagine  what  the  fruit  of  them  will  be  in 
the  f  Qture,  the  perhaps  not  so  distant  future.  What  are  the  main 
uses  of  them  now  ?  Your  fiery,  down-IeveUiag  Radical  will  roughly 
answer:  *'  To  maintain  a  swarm  of  parasites  who  eat  your  bread  and 
mine — ^the  food  of  thoasands^ — in  their  vain  pleasure,  and  still  are  as 
miserable  as  we,  the  hardly  fed  and  badly  housed,  for  they  live  in 
fear/'  Nayi  friend,  it  is  not  quite  so.  Something  of  truth  there  is 
in  the  burden  of  your  indictment,  bat  the  maintenance  of  a  parasitical 
class  is  a  small  matter  in  itself^  and  of  small  moment  to  the  life  of  a 
nation,  as  a  whole,  compared  with  greater  evils  unseen.  Were  I  you 
I  should  leave  the  fandholders  on  one  side  as  not  worth  scoldings 
They  are  with  us  a  diminishing  numbar,  so  far  as  regards  the 
national  debt,  and  can  do  no  harm — ^living  their  weary  day  like  the 
rest  of  us,  and  then  passing  forth  into  the  night.  Some  of  them  do 
good  in  their  hours  and  deserve  all  they  receive  at  oar  hands ;  some 
hurt  themselves  alone. 

My  views  of  the  influence  and  possible  mischief  of  a  national  debt 
are  different.  To  begin  with,  these  debts  come  into  existence  always 
because  of  the  inability  of  a  country  to  pay  what  it  owes,  or  is  made 
to  seem  to  owe,  **  on  the  nail"  It  may  be  indemnities,  public  works, 
a  despotic  ruler*8  extravagance,  the  bribery  spendiogs  of  a  usurper — it 
is  no  matter  how  the  debt  originated.  There  it  stands,  a  confession  of 
inability  on  the  part  of  the  nominal  borrower,  the  nation,  to  pay. 
Gould  the  nation  have  paid,  it  might  not  have  sought  to  get  into  debt. 
Most  probably  the  debt  was  contracted  without  the  bulk  of  the  citizens 
caring  a  jot  what  it  was  for,  or  knowing  enough  about  it  to  care* 

But  now  comes  a  strange  thing.  The  debts  arising  from  a  nation^s 
inability  to  pay  become,  among  the  countries  we  are  pleased  to  describe 
as  '*  highly  civilised,'^  a  substantial  and  responsible  looking  basis  on 
which  to  rest  the  apparatus  for  facilitating  the  payment  of  all  other 
debts.  It  is  thus  in  every  country  which  has  attained  to  the  dignity 
of  owing  what  it  cannot  pay.  Even  India  itself  has  a  paper  currency, 
guaranteed  good  by  rupee  bonds  emitted  by  the  Simla  Government, 
whose  promise  to  pay — a  promise  it  could  never  keep  if  pressed — is 
thus  held  to  be  as  efficient  as  gold,  or  hollow  silver,  in  facilitating  the 
exchange  of  the  products  of  man's  labour.     In  all  countries  where 
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there  are  those  great  eDgines  of  commerce  we  call  banks  in  operation, 
the  pnblio  debt  forms  a  principal  part  of  the  "  security  "  upon  which 
their  eflBciency  reets.  Upon  it  they  principally  fonnd  their  "  credit.'* 
In  oar  country,  at  least,  cash  is  the  last  thing  nsnally  thought  of. 
The  banker  does  not  want  gold  or  silver — he  desires  secorities  that 
pay  him  interest^  and  the  more  of  these  hnman  ingenuity  can  create 
the  better  is  the  banker  pleased. 

Originally  all  public  debts  involved  the  absorption,  and  generally 
the  destruction,  of  so  much  stored  capital.  Nevertheless,  the  mere 
unredeemed  pledge,  by  which  this  waste  or  absorption  has  come  to  be 
represented,  now  stands  itself  as  capital,  more  or  less  real  and  market- 
able according  to  the  repute  of  the  country  by  which  it  has  been 
given.  It  has  acquired  this  quality  through  the  circumstAnoe  that 
interest  is  paid  upon  it ;  and  upon  this  foundation  a  great  structure  of 
credit  may  l>e  reared  and  sustained  by  precisely  similar  unredeemed 
pledges,  whose  values  as  they  multiply  in  the  market  tend  to  become 
interdependent.  In  the  leading  countries  of  the  world  such  a  structure 
has  been  built  up  until  we  have  arrived,  in  some,  at  a  point  where 
every  form  of  wealth,  and  one  might  say  every  form  of  human  interest, 
is  represented  by  a  promise  to  pay,  or  by  a  debt  which  is  never  to  be 
paid  off,  but  it  is  held  ready  to  be  hung  as  a  millstone  on  the  necks 
of  generations  to  come.  No  sooner  is  one  layer  of  capital  scraped  ofiP 
a  nation's  savings,  so  to  eay,  and  loaded  on  to  its  back,  than  it  is 
treated  as  so  much  stored  wealth  to  be  used  as  the  means  of  provid* 
ing  yet  other  harvests  of  the  saiue  kind  of  fungus.  Bealised  wealth 
— product  of  field  and  mine,  of  hand  and  machine — ^is  dissipated, 
perhaps,  and  yet  remains  as  "  credit,*'  potent  to  evolve  yet  more 
wealth,  until  there  almost  seems,  at  times  and  in  places,  to  be  nothing 
left  on  earth  but  stamped  paper  representiog  some  form  of  mortgage 
on  human  labour. 

Is  this  not  all  the  while  an  eating  up  of  a  nation's  true  capital,  or 
at  least  a  dangerous  overlaying  of  its  industrial  recuperativeness  ? 
Its  soil,  its  every  possession,  in  course  of  time — and  how  little  time 
often  ! — gets  pledged  and  repledged  until  it  becomes  nearly  invisible 
beneath  the  mortgages.  Your  statesmen  pledge  everything  to  the 
public  creditor,  and  bankers  and  public  take  the  pledges  and  say  to 
themselves,  "  Now  are  we  wealthier  than  before."  Presently  a  muni- 
cipality comes  along  and  cries  :  "  Lend  a  few  millions  to  our  city.'" 
'*  We  can  easily  do  that,"  say  the  fundholders  :  **  we  are  so  rich ;  "" 
and  some  pledge  their  national  "  promises  to  pay "  in  order  to  buy 
more  than  they  can  afford  of  the  municipal  ones,  and  bank  '^  deposits  "* 
increase,  and  the  new  capital  subscribed  leads  to  big  orders  for  many 
things,  and  bills  of  exchange  are  created  and  circulated,  representing^ 
sometimes  the  stocks  bought  and  pawned,  sometimes  the  goods  bought 
with  the  money — t'.e.i  the  credit  the  stock  procured,  and  '*  How  rich- 
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we  we,  how  strong  the  money  market  is  !  *'  every  one  exclaims,  purring 
to  himself.  Bat  it  is  all  paper — GoTemment,  municipality,  railway, 
corporation,  gas  company,  water  companyj  industrial  company,  brewery, 
all  borrow  and  borrow  and  pledge  and  pledge  until  it  is  verily  becom- 
ing hard  to  find  a  business-house  which  is  not  more  or  less  in  pawn ; 
worse  Btillj  hard  to  find  a  nook  where  the  major  share  of  the  products 
of  man's  industry  is  not  at  the  mercy  of  many  creditors. 

"  Ah  [  I  see,'*  the  reader  exclaims,  "  at  your  old  dismal  story 
again***  True  enough^  and  it  is  a  story  you  do  not  relish,  but  it  is 
one  you  will  have  to  listen  to  one  of  these  days  from  a  louder  voice 
than  mine,  with  bowed  head  mayhap.  For  is  it  not  snrely  true  that 
if  we,  if  any  nation,  continue  for  a  lengthened  period  to  weigh  down 
the  productive  energies  of  its  population  with  these  prior  charges  on 
the  fruits  of  its  toil,  a  point  must  some  day  be  reached  when  ther« 
will  not  be  enough  of  these  products  to  go  round.  Let  but  one 
great  wing  of  our  own  credit  fabric — and  credit  means  debt  always 
— go  down,  and  the  demand  for  a  liquidation  of  obligations  might 
become  general.  We  are  proud  of  our  great  strength  as  measured 
by  our  capacity  to  endure  auy  imaginable  weight  of  these  hardens, 
forgetful  that  it  is  not  our  own  strength  alone  that  does  this,  but  the 
united  carrying  capacity  of  all  who  are  tributary  to  us.  Our  own 
capacity  to  stand  up  under  the  bui'dens  is  at  present  measured  by 
that  of  the  weakest  among  the  agglomeration  of  States  and  territories 
forming  our  ill-assorted  Imperial  dominion.  That  fact  alone  should 
check  our  disposition  to  boast.  Not  only  have  we  used  up  all  our 
own  capital  and  pledged  everything  we  have  ten  times  over — calling 
the  debt  "  wealth  " — but  we  have  put  every  possession  that  has  been 
more  than  a  few  months  in  our  hands  after  the  same  fashion  io  the 
hands  of  the  usurer.  The  Soudan  itself,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken, 
has  begun  to  contract  debt,  and  we  are  never  happy  anywhere  with* 
out  a  nice  **  blanket "  mortgage  to  keep  the  cold  out — or  some  other 
land  thief. 

It  fallows  that  since  we  at  best  indiscriminately  confound  wealth 
spent^often  quite  fruitlessly  spent — with  wealth  stored  to  a  dangerouB 
degree  everywhere,  it  may  very  well  be  that  some  of  our  dependent 
tributary  States  will  fail  us  at  the  pinch — and  where  should  we  be  then  ? 
What  would  Consols  be  worth  were  India  and  Australia  both  to  go 
bankrupt}  or  were  they  merely  to  take  a  dangerous  lurch  that  way  ? 
And  how  can  we  prevent  one  or  both  slipping  perilously  near  a  down- 
fall when  next  that  temper  arises  in  the  public  mind  which  causes 
bank  depoeitors  to  attempt  to  put  our  various  '^  iustitutioDS  of  credit  "^ 
— much  more  credit  than  cash,  all  of  them — to  the  proof  by  asking^ 
them  to  fulfil  their  engagements — ^to  pay  up,  in  short  ?  We  should 
then  in  all  probability  find  that  Government,  and  banker,  and  trader 
had  all  been  doing  as  the  Millwall  Dock  Ck)mpany   has  done — as 
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-thousands  of  companies  do— living  on  capital,  and  calling  the  tokois 
of  extravagance  left  behind  by  wastef ol  expenditare  ^'  accamnlated 
wealth." 

In  some  senses  and  to  some  degree  it  is  that.  We  possess  a 
magnificent  inheritance  of  public  works — great  cities,  harbours,  docks, 
railways,  factories,  fleets  of  ships,  machinery,  and,  in  private  hands, 
innumerable  treasures  of  art,  gems,  and  furniture.  Of  this  wealth, 
however,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  Eay  how  much  is  really 
free,  its  owner's  very  own,  bo  much  is  it  all  overlaid  by  the  various 
public  and  private  mortgages  by  whose  aid  it  has  been  in  no  small 
measure  created.  And  it  is  all  more  or  less  perishing  wealtL  The 
efficient  factory  of  to-day  is  next  year  obsolete — blotted  out  by  <'  the 
march  of  invention."  Great  is  our  pride  in  our  railway  system,  lb 
the  finest  and  best  equipped  in  the  world — north  of  the  Thames  at 
least ;  but  how  soon  may  all  but  the  sheds,  stations,  and  road  beds 
of  it  have  to  be  made  over  agidn,  in  order  that  electricity  may  be 
used  as  the  motive  power?  The  capital  sunk  in  locomotives  and 
permanent  way  may  auy  year  now  be  found  to  be  capital  in  good 
part  lost ;  and  as  it  i^,  much  of  the  cost  of  these  railways  would  at 
once  aEsume  the  character  of  an  injurious  burden  upon  the  nation's 
industry  were  trade  to  become  bad  and  a  season  or  two  of  severe 
depression  overtake  us.  We  must  expect  such  a  season  some  day, 
not  only  with  railways  but  with  all  descriptions  of  public  under- 
takings,  were  it  for  no  other  reason  than  because  not  the  slightest 
attempt  is  ever  made  by  the  great  majority  of  people  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  days  of  adversity.  Almost  the  whole  indnstrial  and 
commercial  tyetem  of  the  country  appears  to  be  now  conducted  upon 
the  reckless  principle,  "  Make  no  provision  for  the  future,  but  rather 
anticipate  its  good  things  in  order  that  the  present  may  be  more 
pleasant  and  eojoyable." 

The  Millv^all  Dock  scandal  was  an  isolated  afiGedr,  people  imagine. 
Not  so,  it  is  a  typical  affair,  only  of  a  clumsily  executed  type.  Our 
modem  joint- stock  habits — or  perhaps  I  had  better  say  habits  of  joint- 
stocking  everything — have  brought  the  art  of  living  on  capital  to  a 
higher  state  of  eflSciency  than  the  world  has  ever  known  before.  The 
natural  history  of  a  majority  of  the  most  recent  limited  liability 
industrial  companies  is,  first  a  private  concern,  which,  as  it  grows,  or 
decays — ^no  matter  which — leans  more  and  more  on  the  assistance  of 
bankers  and  bill  discounters.  By-and-by  the  banker  ;and  other 
creditors  may  come  to  dread  a  bad  debt.  To  avoid  this  pliant 
accountants  and  valuers  are  called  in — ^both  professions  being  now 
much  degraded — by  whose  help  false  statements  about  profits  and  assets 
are  concocted,  and  the  business  is  then  sold  to  the  public  at  a  shock- 
ingly high  price.  The  banker  and  bill  brokers  thus  get  their  debts 
paid,  and  the  public  by-and-by  finds  its  has  lost  its  money.     It  may 
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not,  howeyer,  discover  this  loss  for  many  years  if  the  company  happens 
to  be  managed  by  *'  sharp"  men  of  no  scruple.  What  they  can  do 
13  to  pay  dividends  oat  of  capital  aa  long  as  there  is  a  shilling  to  be 
bjTTOwed  to  pay  them  with.  And  nothing  is  really  easier  than  to 
get  more  capital  if  you  know  how  to  go  about  it.  A  strongish  com- 
pany, with  a  good,  live  business  behind  it,  has  merely  to  imitate  the 
railway  companies,  and  charge  all  *'  improvements"  and  renewals  to 
capital  accociot,  or  to  omit  to  write  any  thing  off  for  depreciation  before 
dividing  profits,  and  shareholders  may  ba  able  to  rejoice  in  dividends 
for  many  years.  The  better  the  dividends  the  easier  the  inflow  of 
new  money»  and  the  hollow  edifice  may  be  crowned  with  a  beaatifol 
**  security  "  bearing  the  name  of  a  *'  debentnre  stock," 

Th*t  is  one  way  of  keeping  np  a  prospering  show,  bat  the  devices 
adoptable  for  this  parpose  are  really  endless.  A  company  may  write 
up  its  stoek-in-hand  so  as  to  cause  net  profits  to  appear  larger  than 
they  are,  or  its  '*  freeholds  and  leaseholds/*  its  **  patents  ** — whatever 
esset  it  may  possess  capable  of  manipulation — can  be  expanded  at 
need  to  meet  the  emergency  of  the  day.  Or,  again^  bad  debts  may 
be  carried  on  from  year  to  year  as  good — a  habit  with  banks  on  the 
wane ;  or  debts  already  paid  may,  after  the  Millwall  Dock  manner, 
b^  treate i  as  still  dn3,  or  credit  may  be  tiken  for  payment  received 
for  work  done  before  the  money  is  due.  The  limit  to  the  ingenuity 
of  invention  displayed  by  the  company  manager  intent  on  handsome 
dividends  haa  not  yet  been  discovered,  and  the  extent  to  which  fraud 
may  go  is  often  only  circumscribed  by  the  power  of  the  perpetrators 
thereof  t>  issae  new  capital.  For  it  mast  be  emphasised  that  no 
deception  involving  the  paying  away  of  money  not  earned  can  be 
carried  on  long  withont  fresh  supplies  being  obtained  on  capital 
account.  Banks  may  eeem  to  ofier  an  exception  to  this  rale,  but  they 
do  not.  Deposits  conatitate  their  fresh  supply  of  capital,  enabling 
them  often  to  go  on  for  a  generation  or  more  after  they  should  have 
been  declared  insolvent  Other  joint-stock  dbmpanies,  leas  privileged 
in  this  respect,  create  and  issue  debentures  or  debenture  stocks,  or 
otfer  for  sale  fresh  issues  o!  shares  to  "  extend  tbe  business/'  and  if 
favoured  by  fortune  may  also  for  many  years  continue  to  keep  their 
shareholders  and  creditors  in  a  fooVs  paradise  of  seeming  wealth. 

The  reader  would  perhaps  like  one  to  give  examples  and  illustra- 
tions, bat  I  cannot  do  that.  Once  upon  a  time — but  we  shall  not 
«nter  into  details  until  the  habits  of  the  Law  Courts  are  amended  so 
as  to  protect  a  man  from  being  heavily  fined  in  coats,  even  when  a 
jury  has  found  that  he  has  told  the  truth  in  the  public  interests. 
Instead  of  descending  upon  particulars  it  will  be  better  to  turn  to 
one  other  type  of  company  wherein  the  art  of  living  on  capital  is 
often  beautifully  exhibited.  I  refer  to  minea.  The  best  mine  is  a 
periehing  propertyj  and  best  and  worst  alike  absorb  capital  for  the 
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Let  uB  look  merelf  at  the  position  of  mines  jieic 
I  shall  not  burden  the  reader  with  any  list  of  these, 
necessary.  Tom  to  tha  leading  Indian  gold  mines,  whicl 
be  among  the  most  steadily  prodoctive  of  our  iicne,  apart 
the  Australian  **  Deep  Level  "  ones  not  known  in  tha  Eog 
Such  ia  their  worth  that  the  ten-ahilling  share  of  the  3 
pany  pays  174  per  cent,  to  the  investor  if  bought  at  £5, 
cent,  preminm  ;  and  those  of  a  similar  mine,  the  Cham^ 
14  per  cent,  at  the  same  price,  with  a  prospect  of^ 
Snrely  these  yields  should  compensate  investors  in  such 
many  disappointments  !  They  do,  and  they  do  not. 
ing  property  prudent  shareholders  ought  to  institute 
funds  of  their  own  to  insure  the  return  of  their  capital  wl 
is  worked  out.  The  mining  company  itself  can  do  nothi 
books  of  the  Mysore  Company  the  share  capital  stands  i 
and  that  is  the  most  the  directors  have  to  make  proyii 
back  to  their  shareholders  at  the  Enal  wind  up*  Most 
do  not  feel  called  upon  to  do  more  than  wipe  off  eo  mac 
for  depreciation^  leaving  the  capital  to  shift  for  itself.  Bj 
at  the  piice  of  the  day  lias  in  this  instance  to  make  pid 
recovery  of  his  proportion  in  a  capital  valued  on  ffl 
£2,500,000.  He  has  booght,  we  shall  assume,  lOO  shari 
value  of  £50  for  £500,  and  receives  on  his  investment  ai 
say,  from  £G5  to  £70  per  annum.  If  he  treats  this  i 
terminable  annuity  of  indefinite  duration  it  is  nmiecefiSi 
himself  about  sinking  fund  or  anythiug  of  that  kind ;  M 
and  lets  '*  posterity  "  go  hang.  But  if  he  desires  to  pfl 
return  of  his  £500,  he  must  lay  by  a  portion  of  the  inoon 
if  reinvested,  to  provide  the  money  within  the  time 
mine  will  endure. 

Does  any  investor  in  mine  shares  ever  do  this  we  wane 
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precious  metals  or  of  tte  precious  atones,  coold  add  little  to  tbe  wealth 
of  the  world.  A  produce  of  which  the  principal  value  is  derived  from 
its  scarcity  m  necessarily  degraded  by  its  abundance.  A  service  oT 
plate  or  other  frivolous  ornaments  of  drees  and  furniture  could  be  pur* 

■  ehased  for  a  smaller  quantity  of  labour,  or  for  a  smaller  quantity  of 
commodities  ;  and  in  this  would  consist  the  sole  advantage  which  the 
world  could  derive  from  that  abundance/*  *      We  fancy  it  is  an  advan- 

I  tage  tens  of  thousands  to-day  rue  having  contributed  their  means  to 
try  to  bring  about  For  one  who  can  say,  *'  Mines  have  made  me  rich," 
behold  what  multitudes  lament  their  impoverishment 

Beholding  the  remarkable  disposition  of  people  at  the  present  day 
to  sanction  any  kind  of  extravagance  on  the  part  of  the  Governmenti 
I  often  wonder  how  far  it  may  be  a  product  of  the  temper  created  by 
the  great  gold  discoveries  of  the  past  dozen  years.  The  world  has  been, 
as  it  were,  flooded  with  gold,  and,  until  about  three  years  ago,  tons  of 
it  kept  accumulating  in  the  Bank  of  England,  generating  a  spirit  of 
adventure  and  extravagance  in  Government  and  people  the  fruits  of 
which  are  now  to  be  seen  on  all  hands,  and  not  least  in  the  steady  ex- 
portation of  this  gold*  So  extremely  intense  has  been  the  fit  that  the 
Bank  of  England  has  difficulty  in  maintaining  its  bullion  reserve  at 
£30,000,000.  But  this  is  by  no  means  all.  A  stupendous  impQlsebas 
been  given  to  the  prices  of  securities  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and 
thereby  a  waste  of  wealth  goes  on  impossible  to  over-estimate. 

Much  has  been  heard  in  recent  weeks  of  the  iniquity  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  reducing  the  Sinking  Fund,  devoted  to  the  redemption  of  the 
National  Debt.  It  is  an  iniquity  from  some  points  of  view,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  temptation  to  curtail  the  purchase  of  Stock  at  a  high 

_     premium,  which  meant  a  severe  loss  to  the  nation,  was  one  sure  not  to 

I  be  resisted  when  the  Treasury  began  to  suffer  the  consequences  of 
extravagance,  and  I  really  cannot  blame  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  very 
much.  When,  in  four  years'  time,  the  interest  on  Consols  falls  to  2^ 
per  cent,  it  is  possible  that  the  price  of  the  Stock  may  come  back 
below  par  and  stay  below  it.  Then  more  Debt  may  be  redeemed  at 
less  loss.  I  hold,  too,  and  said  long  before  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  that  the  true  reserve,  or  **  War  Chest,"  is  in  the  pockets  of 
the  people,  and  that  our  misfortune  is  jost  this:  we  are  called  upon 
to  find  nearly  £120,000,000  a  year  for  all  purposes,  doles  included, 
when  many  symptoms  warn  us  that  the  money  is  more  than  we  can 
afford. 

To  follow  this  subject,  however,  would  carry  us  far  from  the  theme 
in  band,  and  I  alluded  to  Consols  merely  in  order  to  produce  one  more 
illustration  of  the  style  in  which  we  consume  our  capital  without  know- 
ing it.     It  18  simplicity  itself.     Consider  the  function  of  our  banks. 


We  talk  aboat  ^^  lending  money  " ;  banks  have  much  or  little 
*  M'CuUoch'a  *'  Seoith's  Wealth  of  Nationa/'  4th  edition,  p.  80. 
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to  lend,  W0  say,  io  the  oommon  speech  of  buBiness.  What  beoks  red 
lend  ifi  ''credit/'  expressed  in  the  terms  of  ccirrency.  They  promt 
cash  if  cash  be  wanted,  which  is  not  onoe  in  a  thoasand  times.  It  ii 
not  ©van  cash  which  forma  the  basis  of  most  of  this  credit,  it  is  eeei 
ritifiB-  Now,  consider  what  this  means  in  relation  to  the  remarbbi 
advance  which  has  taken  place  in  the  piices  of  all  types  of  secQite 
daring  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years,  ay  a,  even  les^,  and  still  mm^ 
relation  to  the  excesBive  prodnction  of  new  instruments  of  credit,  i 
the  shape  of  sbares  and  debentares  of  new  oompaoies.  A  hoUerii 
Consols  can  raiiea  larger  loan  on  Ua  stock  when  the  price  is  110  tta 
when  it  stands  at  95  or  100*  The  loan  thus  obtained  ia  h&Ekm 
'*  money."  If  yon  possess  £10,000  in  Consolp,  which  originally  eol 
yon  £9000,  yoa  can  now  raise  at  least  £10,000  oo  th©  stock,  iniitti 
of  perhaps  £8000  as  formerly,  and  are  therefor©  poteotiaUy  tha  ndi 
by  the  difference.  Once  raised,  this  £10,000  goes  to  swell  thedepoi 
of  the  banks,  and  we  say  there  is  "  more  money  "  about.  Moltif^ 
this  example  by  the  millions  of  such  tranEactions  that  occur  ©veiyij 
in  the  week,  and  by  the  tens  of  thonBands  of  new  Eecnritics  that  in  Jtm 
years  have  been  put  upon  the  market^  and  it  may  be  possible  for  j« 
to  grasp  the  fact  that  we,  as  a  nation,  might  be  eating  tip  onr  eafiSi 
withont  being  aware  of  it.  A  creditable  mine  share  is,  in  its  qii«8| 
and  degree,  just  aa  good  a  thing  to  raise  money  on  as  Console,  audit 
*'  money ''  or  credit  thus  procnred  and  set  afloat  on  the  market  tfardj^ 
the  instmrnentaUty  of  the  banks,  is  just  as  potent  an  ngent  of  extoit 
gimt  expenditure  as  sovert^igns.  As  long  as  whole  classes  of  gacmjil 
contdnne  to  advance  in  price,  the  "  wealth  **  of  large  numbers  of  peofi 
appears  to  increase,  and  the  losses  other  mnltitades  may  incor  cauk 
hidden  away  out  of  sight.  But  let  reaction  once  set  in,  and  for  soeb* 
reason  or  other  prices  all  ronnd  begin  to  dwindle  ;  then  yawning  rest 
in  the  nation's  resources  would  certainly  be  disclosed,  and  we  shoui 
begin  to  see  that  much  of  what  we  had  taken  to  be  income  was  capiu 
— capital  spent  as  "  profit "  secured  on  the  rising  market.  It  woolit 
take  a  volume  to  trace  out  the  working  of  credit  in  relation  to  wealth 
and  I  have  already  outrun  my  space.  Let  me  ask  the  reader,  howeref 
to  ponder  over  this  aspect  of  our  present  remarkable  prosperity,  and  tr 
to  work  out  what  an  all-round  and  enduring  fall  of  10  per  cett  1; 
prices  might  mean  for  the  country  and  its  banks  and  handlers  of  credit 
The  subject  is  all  important,  because  were  a  great  war,  such  as  our  be 
bloods  are  always  thirsting  for,  to  overtake  us,  it  would  not  be  at  a  1 
per  cent,  depreciation  that  the  shrinkage  in  the  market  price  of  oi: 
innumerable  investments  would  stop.  Credit  functions  with  the  utaa 
smoothness  on  a  rising  market,  bank  deposits  swell  out,  the  people  i 
the  mass  are  richer ;  in  a  word,  there  ia  always  **  more  and  more  mone 
about"  ;  reverse  the  process,  and  this  so-called  **  money  "  will  be  foat 
to  have  been  capital  eaten  up  and  gone  for  ever.  In  the  great  majorit 
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of  instances,  at  least,  it  will  be  so,  for  there  never  was  a  time  in  the 
world's  history  when  market  prices  for  stock  and  shares  afforded  snch 
facilities  for  the  destruction  of  permanent  wealth  as  they  have  done  in 
the  last  five  years. 

A.  J.  Wilson. 


P.S. — As  this  essay  was  passing  throngh  the  press  the  unhappy 
Mr.  W.  R.  Birt,  managing  director  of  the  Mill  wall  Dock  Company, 
was  tried  and  sentenced  to  nine  months'  hard  labour.  It  was  no 
more  than  he  deserved,  yet  am  I  sorry  for  him.  For  what  did  he 
confess  to  having  done  ?  To  having  falsified  the  books,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  pay  unearned  dividends^  because  he  believed  the  unearned 
increment  of  the  company's  land  more  than  covered  the  amount  of 
the  falsifications;  In  this  belief  I  have  no  doubt  he  was  sincere,  and 
his  deeds  were  almost  as  much  sanctioned  by  usage  as  sham  audita 
themselves. 


THE  FLAVOUR  OF  TOBACCO. 


THE  bacteriologist  has  at  last  invaded  the  peaeef al  domain  of  the 
ppe.  Since  the  days  when  the  Franciscan  monk,  Bamon  Pane, 
first  carried  home  tidings  of  an  extraordinary  castom  of  men  smoking 
dead  leaves  that  he  had  observed  over  in  the  New  Land,  and  the 
ftmoas  physician  of  Philip  11.  of  Spain,  Francisco  Hemandes,  actually 
brooght  the  Herba  sancta,  the  Herba  panacea,  to  Europe,  there  has 
always  existed  a  pleasant  serenity  about  the  use  of  tobacco—an  atmo- 
sphere of  serenity,  a  halo  of  romance  and  appreciatiou.  Into  this 
domain  of  peace  a  rudely  disturbing  bomb  is  now  thrown,  and  the 
threatened  incursion,  the  suggested  *^  improvements,"  will  certainly  be 
41  shock  to  many  a  devotee  of  tobacco.  For  the  bacteriologist  boldly 
-asserts  that  the  delicate  aroma,  the  subtle  shades  of  flavour  which 
variously  please  the  palate  of  the  smoker,  are,  one  and  all,  attributable 
"to  the  agency  of  microbes  alone;  that  the  characteristic  taste  of 
tobacco,  ¥»ith  its  peculiar  fascination,  is  solely  the  work  of  these 
infinitesimal  germs ;  and  that  it  is  to  bacteria,  not  to  any  particular 
plant  growth,  that  smokers  must  henceforth  tender  their  gratitude  for 
their  enjoyment.  It  is  not,  he  contends,  because  a  particular  tobacco 
plant  has  been  grown  in  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  district  of  Vuelta 
Abiyo  in  Cuba  that  Havana  cigars  hold  an  unrivalled  place  in  the 
•estimation  of  the  smoking  world,  but  because  in  the  curing  and  drying 
of  the  leaves  there  the  bacteria  of  the  place  play  a  very  propitious 
fMurt.  Even  the  minute  differences  in  flavour  in  the  different  tobaccos 
are,  according  to  him,  merely  the  result  of  the  presence  of  varying 
^kinds  of  bacteria  in  the  leaves  during  the  preparation  stages — bacteria 
whose  developments  differ  one  from  another  in  minor  particulars,  and 
igive  corresponding  shades  in  the  aroma  of  the  finished  product. 

It  may  tend  to  put  this  striking  theory  more  forcibly  before  ns  if 
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we  recall,  in  brief,  some  of  the  procsesees  involved  in  the  transformation 
of  the  living  plant  into  tobacco  as  we  know  it. 

When  the  leaves  of  the  tobacco  plant  are  uiature  and  ready  for 
harvest,  they  are  gathered  and  first  laid  on  the  ground  to  wilt, 
that  is,  to  wither  and  lose  their  brittleness.  This  done,  they  are 
collected  into  bandies  and  packed,  top  npwarda,  into  moderate  sized 
heaps  to  sweat.  Matting  is  placed  over  the  heaps  and  a  gradual 
rise  of  temperature  begius.  The  increaEe  in  temperature  is  due  to 
oertun  processes  which  are  taking  place  within  the  leaves,  whereby,  as 
the  leaves  die,  their  more  complex  contents  become  broken  down  into 
simpler  ones,  with  an  evolution  of  heat  and  water.  The  water  thus 
gi^en  off  is  in  vapour  form,  but  it  condenses  again  on  the  cooler 
matting  covering,  and  it  is  the  presence  of  this  water  which  gives  rise 
to  the  idea  of  the  heaps  '*  sweating/'  Care  and  attention  is  needed  at 
this  time  to  prevent  overheatiog,  for  did  the  temperature  rise  unduly 
there  would  be  darkening  of  the  leaves  and  injarious  drying.  When 
the  **  sweating"  is  completed  the  leaves  are  dried,  either  slowly  by 
simple  exposure  to  currents  of  air,  or  rapidly  by  artificial  heat, 
Mouldineea  and  consequent  rotting  must  be  guarded  against,  and 
then,  if  all  the  conditions  are  favourable,  in  bix  or  eight  weeks  the 
leaves  will  have  turned  a  bright  warm  brown  colour,  though  tobacco 
at  this  stage  lacks  aroma  and  flavour.  The  chief  result  of  this  process 
has  been  to  effect  a  further  alteration  in  the  constituents  of  the  tissues 
of  the  leaves.  After  it  is  completed,  moist  air  is  again  brought  into 
play  to  soften  the  leaves  and  render  them  pliant,  and  it  is  not  till  then 
that  they  are  ready  for  the  great  process  of  fermentation  in  which,  it 
is  now  asserted,  the  bacteria  play  so  crucial  a  part. 

Fermentation  has  always  been  looked  upon  ag  a  very  important 
stage  in  the  preparation  of  tobacco ;  but,  if  bacteriologists  are  right, 
even  greater  stress  must  be  laid  upon  it,  for  it  is  the  keystone  of  the 
whole  and  of  paramount  importance.  A^  a  preliminary  to  it,  the 
brown  leaves  are  sorted  and  made  up  into  hands,  or  small  bundles, 
containing,  perhap?,  from  sir  to  ten  leaves  apiece.  All  these  separate 
bundles  are  collected  and  piled  up  into  great  heaps  or  solid  stacks — 
a  stack  containing  sometimes  as  much  as  fifty  tons  of  tobacco. 
Directly  the  stacks  are  complete  fermentation  begins,  encouraged  by 
the  warmth  and  moisture  within,  and  now,  too,  begins  the  production 
of  aroma  and  flavour-  And  this  is  the  work  of  the  bacteria  which 
inhabit  these  heaps,  for  it  is  conclusively  shown  that  these  stacks  are 
the  homes  and  breeding-places  of  myriads  of  bacteria — in  fact,  a 
complete  flora  of  fungus  life  is  to  be  found  within  them,  for  side  by 
side  with  the  bacteria  are  members  from  maoy  other  parts  of  the  great 
group  of  fungi  of  which  the  microbe  life  is  only  a  small  section*  At 
this  time  the  conditions  of  life  are  highly  favourable  to  the  welfare  of 
this  flora,  and  the  growth  and  development  of  all  its  members  begin 
apace.     And   fermentation   is   the   outward  and  visible  sign  of  the 
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etimng  of  growth  and  increase  witbin  and  its  direct  ontcome.     I 

the  germs  develop,  food  is  a  necessity  to  them,  and  they  can 

obtain  it  from  their  im mediate  environmentj  hence  tbey  draw  nm 

meot  from  the  leaves  compTiiing  the  tobacco  heap,  working  meaii 

subtle  changes  in  them,  and,  at  the  same  time*  iDdociiig  tEat  1 

understood  pheDomenoii.    beating.      Why  tobac^    tayt    cotlo©, 

other  vegetable  matter  should  **  heat  *'  nuder  similar  eircnEDSlanc 

at   present  very  vaguely  explained.     We  know,   boweTer,  ©Be 

about  it :  it  is  due  to  the  sg^ney  of  fungi  (among  Tvhiob  we  iocliM 

bacteria),  for  it  has  been  clearly  proved  in  the  case  of  cotton*! 

for  instance,  that  if  the  vegetable  matter  be  sterilised  so  tbat  thi 

no  possibility  of  genn   inhabitants,  there    is   no   heatiog  ;  intn 

germ  life,  and  at  oncej  given  the  presencelof  o:sygeD,  we  have  lift 

This  is,  however,  at  present  *a  phenomenon  which    pre^iente  aim 

clear  field  for  research.      Bot  in  the  case  of  tobatjco,  heating  is 

folly  checlced  before  it  has  goue  very  far  by  a  oontinnons  tumit 

tlie  stack  inside  out  and  **  aides  into  middle^'*  no  temperature  h 

than  90'  Fahr,  being  allowed,  J 

Now,  a  certain  amount  of  special  stady  of  these  particular  M 

and  the  effects  they  bring  about  in  tlie  tobacco  heaps  has  it: 

been  made  by  a  German  bacteriologist,  E.  Suchslaod,  bnt  he  bai 

vided  little  written   information  for  later  investigators.      It  wi 

however,  who  first  drew  attention  to  the  remarkable  fact  that  thi 

flavour  of  tobacco  is  not  inherent  in  itself,  but  is  da©  to  the  mic 

engaged  in  this  fermentative  process.     He  went  farther  even 

this.     He  made  interesting  and  suggestive  experiments  with 

bacteria  ;  he  explored  for  and  examined  the  germs  which  he  fon 

the  fermenting  heaps  of  the  finest  West  Indian  tobacco,  tobacco  f 

for  its  delicate  aroma  throughout  the  world  ;  he  isolated  and  cnlti 

them,   and  then  he  introduced  these  same   bacteria   into  hea 

inferior  German  tobacco  which  was  in  course  of  treatment.      Am 

result  he  obtained  was   both  striking  and  extraordinary.      The 

German  tobacco  so  remote  from  the  flavour  of  the  bett  West  Ii 

became  transformed  as  if  by  magic  into  tobacco  of  a  very  difl 

quality.     Practically  a  miracle  had  been  performed,  for  so  grea 

the  improvement  wrought  that  the  poor  tobacco  coald   scarctl 

distinguished  from  the  very  best,  and  even  connoiBseQrs   and  ■ 

rienced  smokers  of  the  finest  native  tohaccos  failed  to  dlstingn 

as  the  original  inferior  German.      And  yet  all  that  had  b€en  don 

to  introduce  a  few  infinitesimal  germs  to  work  out  their  develop 

in  their  own  manner  :   the  cause  seemed  quite  disproportionate  f 

effect! 

A  patent  has  been  applied  for,  in  Germany,  for  the  oonversi 
tobacco  upon  these  line?,  and  we  are  threatened  with  a  rerolati 
tobacco  manufacture  if  tbey  prove  workable.  If  the  Savoaii] 
tobacco  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain  s] 
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of  bacteria^  it  follows  that  tho  path  to  BQCceas  and  wealth  liea  ia  the 
ftirtberaQce  of  scientific  knowledge  of  germ  life  and  ia  the  power  to 
appreciate  it  and  utilise  it  to  the  best  advantage.  This  patent  of  Dr. 
Sachalands  is  the  first  practical  step  that  has  been  taken  in  the 
application  of  bacteriology  to  tabacco  cnltare,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
foresee  great  economic  changes.  If  it  ia  really  possible  to  detect  and 
isolate  these  bacteria  which  are  said  to  indoce  aroma,  and  then  culti- 
vate them  in  each  a  form  that  they  can  be  exported  from  or  imported  at 
will  into  distant  countries,  it  follows  that  the  almost  exclusive  mono- 
poly which  certain  districts  have  of  prodncing  the  finest  tobaccos  will 
be  eerionsly  imperilled.  More  than  that,  there  will  with  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  monopoly  be  a  great  fall  in  price,  unless  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  in  his  search  for  new  and  fruitful  sources  of  income 
turns  his  attention  to  bacteria  as  a  taxable  commodity.  And,  further, 
there  is  forced  upon  us  the  foUowiug  reflection.  It  has  yet  to  be 
proved  that  only  upon  tobacco  leaves  will  the  bacteria  flourish*  May 
not  other  leaves  prove  to  be  almost  equally  serviceable  ?  There  is  a 
wide  field  here  for  experiment  in  the  direction  of  cabbage  as  a  ba^is 
for  new  operations  in  the  best  tobaccos. 

But  where,  it  may  be  asked,  do  the  bacteria  come  from  in  the  first 
instance  ?  How  do  we  account  for  their  presence  in  the  tobacco 
heaps  at  the  beginning  of  fermentation  ?  The  answer  is  easily  found* 
Bacteria  are  practically  ubiquitous ;  they  are  denizens  of  the  air,  the 
soil,  and  the  water ;  we  cannot,  in  fact,  say  where  they  may  not  be. 
The  soil  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  prolific  sources,  and,  if  it  has 
been  tilled  and  manured,  the  quantity  of  germs  found  in  it  is  almost 
incredible.  For  instance,  in  one  sample  of  average  tilled  agricultural 
soil  investigated  by  an  Italian  bacteriologist  at  Turin  no  fewer  than 
eleven  millions  of  germs  were  computed  to  be  present  per  gram. 
Hence  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  presence  of  the 
germs  in  the  tobacco  heaps. 

There  is,  however,  one  noteworthy  peculiarity  about  bacteria  which 
has  been  discovered  to  exist  in  connection  with  their  habitat,  and  that 
is  that  in  any  particular  locality  certain  species  appear  to  be  indigenous, 
and  are  apparently  not  found  elsewhere.  These  are  known  as  **  local  bac- 
terht  "and  their  inflaeucehas  been  well  illustrated  in  the  researches  and 
experiments  on  the  question  of  the  ripening  of  cheese.  In  the  process 
of  ripening  raw  curd  into  cheese  it  is  a  weU-established  fact  that 
bacteria  are  necessary  factors ;  and,  although  cheese  in  general  can 
be  made  almost  anywhere,  yet  certain  kinds  of  cheese  are  peculiar  to 
certain  localities,  and  all  attempts  to  make  these  kinds  elsewhere  have 
invariably  so  far  resulted  in  failure.  This  is  ehown  to  be  due  to  the 
fact  that,  in  addition  to  bacteria  general  to  all  cheese  ripening,  there 
exist  these  *'  local**  bacteria,  which  also  find  their  way  into  the  milk 
and  dt^velop  during  the  cheese  ripening,  and  it  is  their  influence  which 
is  responsible  for  the  characteristics  of  the  cheese  of  any  district*     So 
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far  it  has  been  found  very  diffionlt  to  transport  these  local  bacteria 
out  of  their  particalar  districts  into  other  localities,  althoagh  varioas 
attempts  have  been  made.  Perhaps,  however,  it  woold  be  more  correct 
to  say  that  when  transported  they  do  not  flourish,  either  becaose  the 
conditions  are  unfavoarable  to  them,  or  because  the  influence  of  the 
local  varieties  is  inimical  and  overwhelming. 

Now,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  in  tobacco,  too,  we  shall  find 
local  bacteria  at  work  as  well  as  the  ubiquitous  kinds  of  microbes 
that  control  fermentation  in  general,  though  at  present  investigation 
is  only  in  an  elementary  stage.  And  in  them  perhaps  we  may  find  a 
reason  for  the  well-known  capriciousness  of  tobacco  culture.  It  has 
often  been  a  perplexing  question  why  the  same  varieties  of  tobacco 
grown  in  adjacent  districts  and  under  the  same  conditions  of  climate, 
cultivation,  and  manufacture  should  vary  so  much  in  flavour  and 
quality,  a  variation  which  no  fertilisers  on  the  Eoil  seem  able  to  touch 
and  remedy.  There  must  be  some  hidden  agency  at  work,  some  cause 
at  present  unknown.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the  quantity 
of  nicotine  in  the  plant  leaves  is  by  no  means  a  test  of  quality,  and 
the  goodness  of  a  tobacco  is  not  dependent  on  a  high  percentage  of 
nicotine ;  indeed,  the  most  delicate  flavoured  varieties  are  those  which 
contain  a  relatively  small  quantity  of  it.  Fertilisation — the  work  of 
the  bacteria — greatly  afifeots  the  proportion  of  nicotine  in  the  leaves ; 
in  one  experiment  it  was  found  to  be  seventy  per  cent,  less  at  the 
end  of  the  procesR  than  it  was  before  it.  It  may  yet  prove  that  these 
local  bacteria  are  one  of  the  greatest  safeguards  of  the  monopolists, 
and  exercise  an  entirely  conservative  influence  in  any  place,  though, 
doubtless,  as  experience  in  bacteria  culture  progresses  these  difficulties 
will  be  overcome,  and  moans  be  found  whereby  the  varieties  to  which 
the  peculiarities  of  any  given  tobacco  are  due  may  be  transported 
satisfactorily  to  new  parts,  as  easily  as  those  bacteria  which  are 
responsible  for  the  general  fermentation. 

At  the  present  moment  active  research  is  in  progress  in  several 
directions  with  a  view  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  problems 
involved  in  this  qaestion,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  these 
investigations  will  greatly  farther  the  comprehension  of  tobacco  fer- 
mentation. Nowadays  growers  and  carers  alike  work  more  or  less  by 
rale  of  thumb ;  for  the  most  part  they  have  no  idea  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  underlying  their  work  ;  they  certainly  have  no  con- 
ception that  myriads  of  infinitesimal  living  organisms  are  co-operating 
with  them  in  their  labours.  Hence  they  are  comparatively  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  why  and  wherefore  of  their  efibrts.  Bat  now  that  the 
hint  is  given  in  which  direction  light  may  be  looked  for,  and  the 
bacteriologist  has  realised  that  the  elacidation  of  tobacco  fermentation 
comes  within  his  province,  illumination  of  the  matter  is  not  far  off. 
Already  some  localities  in  which  tobacco  growing  and  curing  is  an 
established  industry  have  awakened  to  the  importance  of  scientific 
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mvestigation  and  are  taking  vigorotis  measures  to  farther  it.  In  the 
Florida  Agricultaral  College  and  Experiment  Station  at  Lake  City,  & 
laboratory  Bpecially  for  this  purpose  was  completed  late  last  year,  and 
definite  work  has  been  begun  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr. 
Stockbridge.  The  first  crop  of  tobacco  grown  under  the  direction  of 
science  was  harvested  last  autumn,  but  it  is  too  early  yet  for  auy 
definite  research  to  have  taken  placse  or  for  any  inference  to  be  drawn ; 
in  fact,  probably  some  throe  years  mast  elapse  before  reliable  conclu- 
sions can  be  obtained,  as,  of  coursej  the  result  of  a  single  year  s  work 
furnishes  insufficient  data  for  comparison,  and  only  on  a  long  series  of 
experiments  can  a  proper  theory  be  based. 

The  whole  question  is  one  of  very  great  importance  to  the  people 
of  Florida  at  this  time,  and  this  is,  probably,  why  they  are  taking 
such  energetic  stops  in  the  cause  of  scientific  research.  Within  the 
last  few  years  some  40,000  Cubans  have  settled  there,  most  of  whom 
are  skilled  growers  and  carers  of  tobacco,  who  have  been  driven  out  of 
Cuba  by  the  unhappy  political  condition  of  their  native  country.  They 
have  been  specially  attracted  to  Florida  because  the  hummock  lands  there 
possess  soil  very  similar  to  that  of  the  best  tobacco- producing  distritts 
in  Cuba,  and  they  emigrated  with  the  hope  that  they  would  be  able 
to  continue  their  old  occupation  in  their  new  home.  To  their  delight 
they  now  find  that  tobacco  grown  and  cured  in  Florida  is  little,  if 
at  all,  inferior  to  that  of  the  best  Cuban,  so  we  may  probably  anticipate 
a  bright  future  for  the  culture  of  tobacco  in  that  State.  Indeed,  in 
1897,  no  less  than  160  millions  of  cigars  were  produced  in  Florida  and 
put  upon  the  market  as  Havanas,  and  they  apparently  gave  every 
satisfaction  to  the  purchasers.  But,  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
points  out,  both  American  and  Cuban  carers  are  ignorant  of  the 
principles  which  underlie  and  govern  the  production  of  tobacco 
flavours,  and  hence  there  is  a  great  element  of  chance  in  the  whole 
industry.  To  remove  this  uncertainty,  or  at  any  rate  to  lessen  if, 
the  laboratory  at  Lake  City  has  been  equipped  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  great  hopes  are  entertained  of  the  issue  of  the 
labours  of  Dr.  Stockbridge  ai)d  his  aEsistants. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  foregoing  short  statement  that  there  is- 
undoubtedly  a  fair  and  wide  field  for  the  bacteriologist  in  the  province 
of  tobacco ;  it  is  an  almost  unexplored  country,  which  is  bound  to  be 
rich  in  results.  Bacteria  are  not  unamenable  when  taken  in  the 
right  way,  and  we  may  confidently  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
cultures  of  these  germs  which  control  the  aroma  of  the  fragrant 
weed  will  be  obtainable,  just  as  now  we  have  lately  discovered  that  it 
is  possible  to  have  living  cultures  of  bacteria  which  can  give  a  delicious^ 
flavour  to  our  butter  and  a  fine  taste  to  our  cheese. 


0.  Clarkk  Ncttall. 


THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY   PEACE- 
MAKERS. 


THE  late  Prinoe  Bismarck,  in  denooncbg  the  propoeitioii  then  newl 
made  of  an  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  liie  Unitei 
States  as  "  Anglo-Saxon  peoples,"  while  denying  ihe  ccMrrecinees  o 
the  designation,  declared  in  effect,  that  in  the  present  state  of  dvili 
sation  a  common  origin  and  identity  of  langnage,  literatore,  and  leli 
gion  are  not  sufficient  bases  for  such  a  cordial  and  intimate  under 
standing  between  two  commercial  nations  as  would  enable  then 
to  act  harmoniously  in  the  deciBion  of  qnesticms  affecting  the  relation 
of  either  to  other  countries.  In  this  statement,  the  ma8ter-niin< 
which  created  a  united  Germany  out  of  the  most  discordant  element 
was  undoubtedly  correct^  and  he  was  well  justified  in  referring  to  hi 
own  marvellous  experience  in  support  of  the  truth  of  his  theory.  Ovei 
and  over  again,  even  before  the  ''  doctored  "  despatch  of  Ems  became 
the  foundation-stone  of  German  unity,  it  had  been  demonstrated  thai 
a  common  language,  a  common  literature,  and  practically  identica 
iustitntions  are  no  sufficient  guaranty  against  a  family  quarrel.  Reli 
gion,  more  especially  Protestant  Christianity,  has  long  since  ceased  t< 
be  regarded  as  an  important  factor  of  international  relation,  while  the 
Anglo-Saxon  has  fully  established  his  place  in  history  as  the  leasi 
clannish  of  all  the  peoples  with  whom  its  records  deal.  Indeed,  th< 
Anglo-Saxon  stock  may  be  said  to  be  especially  notable  for  the  mntua 
repellancy  between  its  parts  which  has  been  manifest  ever  since  it 
first  colonies  staked  their  hopes  of  prosperity  on  a  theoretical  diffw- 
ence  as  to  the  right  of  the  mother  country  to  control  her  politba 
progeny  in  a  particular  way.  In  nothing  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  mor< 
strongly  distinguished  from  all  other  peoples  than  in  his  ability  to  dis- 
agree with  his  kindred — a  disagreement,  however,  based  always  oi 
some  principle,  actually  or  supposedly  at  stake,  and  having  in  it  scarce 
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a  trace  of  personal  feeling.  When  the  straggle  ia  over  betwen  two 
branches  of  this  great  stock,  they  hobnob  and  intermarry  a?  freely  as 
if  there  had  been  no  strife.  Years  of  warfare  leave  only  verbal  dif- 
ferences and  a  good-natured  rivalry  in  the  maintenance  of  resalting 
conditions.  So  well  known  and  nniveraally  acknowledged  is  this 
characteristic  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  family,  that  one  wonders  how  so  much 
stress  should  have  been  laid  on  community  of  origin  and  identity  of 
civiliaation  by  the  advocates  of  a  better  understanding  between  its  two 
brauchee,  and  so  little  attention  given  tb  the  one  thing  needful  to 
efficient  co-operation  between  political  organisma — to  wit^  a  common 
aim  and  purpose.  Especially  is  this  notable  when  we  reflect  that  con- 
ditions not  diflionlt  to  deOne  clearly  demonstrate  that  some  closer  rela* 
tion  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  is  not  only  a  desirable 
possibility,  but  an  inevitable  and  quick-coming  necessity.  Instead  of 
requiriog  advocacy  at  the  hands  of  any  party  or  individuals,  the  public 
sentiment  of  two  great  nations  has  outran  the  sagacity  of  leaders^  and 
with  that  curious  instinct  which  often  controls  what  seems  to  be  a  blind 
emotion,  has  truly  forecast  world-conditions,  that  must,  in  a  very  brief 
time,  compel  the  two  conntries  to  strike  hands  for  the  preservation  of 
the  peace  of  the  world,  and  the  maintenance  of  those  ideals  which  the 
Anglo-Saxon  holds  above  any  consideration  of  material  or  political 
advantage.  For  despite  his  enterprise  and  greedy  the  Anglo^Sazon, 
more  willingly  than  any  other  stock,  lends  ear  to  Raskin's  *'  strange 
people  who  have  other  loves  than  those  of  wealth,  and  other  interests 
than  those  of  commerce." 


II* 

The  voice  of  the  people  may  not  always  be  the  voice  of  God,  but 
the  consensus  of  all  classes  in  all  the  nations  of  the  civilised  world, 
upon  any  particular  question,  may  well  be  accepted  as  the  best  attain- 
able evidence  of  the  truth  of  any  matter  in  regard  to  which  such  con- 
currence exists.  The  tentative  proposal  of  an  alliance  between  the 
two  great  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  stock  probably  attracted  more 
immediate  and  intense  interest  througboat  the  civilised  world  than  any 
utterance  previously  made  by  any  human  being.  Within  a  month  at 
farthest,  the  whole  world  had  heard  of  it,  and  passed  instant  and 
positive  judgment  thereon.  Almost  every  periodical  in  every  country 
commented  at  length  upon  it,  pro  or  con,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
history  the  line  of  demarcation  between  approval  and  disapproval  of  a 
proposition  affecting  world-interests  was  clearly  co-terminous  with  the 
boundaries  of  Anglo-Saxon  power.  Within  these  boundaries  an  un* 
preoedented  majority — probably  nine-tenths — of  all  the  periodicals  of 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  including  her  colonies,  approved 
with  unexpected  heartiness  the  proposition  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
put  forth  in  a  speech  destined  to  become  historical  in  a  sense  that 
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attaches  to  few  hitman  utteranoes.  DoriDg  the  months  which 
SQCceeded,  there  has  beeo  diBcaaaioQ  as  to  the  character  of  the  propoiil 
alliaiice,  but  in  no  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  dominioii  has  there  ariai 
any  faction  or  party  who  have  opposed  some  Bort  of  nnderat&ndmgb; 
which  better  defined  relations  between  all  the  elements  of  that  miTB 
of  modem  civilisation,  the  Anglo-Saxon  stocky  may  be  secared. 

The  term  Anglo-Saxon  is  nsed  in  connection  with  the  matter  ii 
question,  not  so  much  as  Prince  Bismarck  seemed  to  think,  to  ieof 
nate  the  actual  descent  of  the  Anglican  peoples  from  a  parlieutr 
Teutonic  atirp,  but  to  distinguish  those  nations,  actaal  and  embrjctki 
which  have  derived  their  inatitations,  customs,  lawe^  in  abort,  tUr 
civilisation,  from  the  common  law  of  England  and  the  religiooitt^ 
political  ideals  which  have  been  shaped  by  the  genins  and  expemiicf 
of  the  Koglish-Bpeakini^  peoples.  It  is  nseless  to  discQss  theqiittCki 
whether  the  Anglo-Saxon  stock  was  a  predommatin^  mBoeinoeii 
shaping  Anglican  life,  or  whether  the  United  States  and  the  rmm 
British  colonies  which,  within  a  period  appreciable  by  the  daUest,  iR 
destined  either  to  become  independent  nationalities,  or  members  o(  i 
great  confederated  empire,  are  racially  homogeneoas  or  not.  The  fict 
is  indisputable  that  ia  their  inatitations,  laws,  and  political  ideals  tKif 
are  aubetantially  identical  with  each  other,  and  indubitably  Engtiahii 
the  character  of  their  civilisation.  A  man  may  go  from  the  UaitdJ 
States  to  Canada,  or  cross  the  Pacific  to  Australia  or  New  Zealand,  iod 
hardly  realise  any  diflerence  of  legal  relation,  distinctive  oonditioziF,  or 
marked  variation  in  the  type  of  government.  In  all  essential  feattKreiy 
the  life  of  these  colonies  more  closely  resembles  that  of  the  United 
States  than  that  of  the  British  Isles.  They  are  the  later  and  riper 
fruitage  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ideal,  permitted  by  the  mother  ooontr^ 
rather  than  emanating  from  it.  In  like  manner,  the  seventy-odd  mil' 
lions  of  people  who  constitute  the  population  of  the  American  RepaUICt 
whether  white  or  black,  Celt  or  Slav,  or  from  whatever  Earopean  stock 
they  may  be  descended,  in  political  ideals  are  purely  American  aoil 
derivatively  Anglican.  This  politieal  ideal  has  come  to  be  known  i8 
Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  distingniahed  from  that  of  all  other  natioia— 
except  the  South  and  Central  American  Republics,  which  hare  adoiilsd 
it  in  theory,  but  have  not  been  able  to  carry  it  into  practical  ^Bsd^ 
because  of  the  inherited  influence  of  oentraliBed  administraticui  and 
the  weakening  ignorance  of  their  respective  populations — in  that  undar 
it  the  individual  is  greater  than  the  State — that  is,  the  State  extflte 
for  the  individual.  With  him  rests  the  initiative  of  government,  ibe 
sole  object  of  which  is  to  promote  the  individual  happiness  or  ooUecd^^M 
interest  of  its  allegiant^.  The  Anglo-Saxon  ruler  is  the  serrmnl^P^ 
the  citizenship  and  must  obey  its  wishes,  no  matter  what  the  form  ol 
government  may  be.  The  Anglo*  Saxon  theory  of  the  State  and  Its 
function  is  not  only  that  its  object  is  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
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people,  but  that  this  must  bd  done  in  the  waj  and  manner  that  the 
people  shall  point  ont.  It  means  always  government  bj  public  opinion. 
Pat  a  thousand  Anglo-Saxons  in  any  new  or  uncivilised  land  and  their 
first  act  is  to  organise  a  government,  choosing  their  own  form  of 
adminiatrationy  creating  their  own  judiciary,  and  determining  their 
special  political  relations.  It  is  this  spirit  which  has  made  the  history 
of  British  colonisation  one  continued  story  of  empire-building.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  colonist  is  a  home-seeker,  a  State-maker,  not  a  mere 
tribute-payer  or  fortune-hunter.  The  Anglo-Saxon  state  is  ruled  not 
from  the  centre  but  from  the  circumference,  Ifc  puts  on  every  man's 
shoulders  a  part  of  the  burden  of  government,  and  he  bears  it  man- 
fully, because  of  the  assured  promise  of  liberty  and  prosperity  which 
it  brings.  The  Anglo-Saxon  ideal  assimilates  all  foreign  stocks  that 
come  to  it  with  a  fair  average  of  intelligence,  and  if  its  power  is 
extended  over  non-intelligent  masses,  it  taxes  its  prosperity  freely  to  lift 
them  to  the  common  level.  It  does  not  always  succeed.  Popular  justice 
ia  not  always  abstract  justice,  but  the  ideal  remains,  and  every  Anglo- 
Saxon  community  is  Struggling  more  or  less  patiently,  more  or  less 
earnestly,  more  or  leas  successf ally,  towards  its  fulfilment.  It  is  natural, 
therefore,  that  the  members  of  this  great  family  should  desire  closer 
relations  with  each  other,  not  on  account  of  the  past  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  future.  It  is  not  ethnical  derivation  that  draws  them  together, 
but  a  common  ethical  quality.  It  is  not  unity  of  origin,  but  identity 
of  aspiration  that  bindf^  them ;  not  lust  of  power,  but  the  world^s 
welfare  which  inclines  them  to  a  closer  union  and  an  instinctive  tendency 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  common  ideal,  "  government  of  the 
people  and  for  the  people/'  from  which  results  the  largest  possible 
evolution  of  the  individual  initiative. 


lU- 
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V         But  it  is  not  in  Anglo-Saxon  lands  alone  that  substantial  unanimity 

^gti  sentiment  is  found  upon  the   question  of  a  closer  union  of  this 

^ppeat  family.     Every  journal  of  continental  Europe,  no  matter  what 

its  character  or  what  interest   it   professes   to    represent,  at    onoe 

denounced  the  proposed  alliance  as  hostile,  either  to  the  political  or 

economic  interests  of   all  the  nations  of  Euroi>e.     Even  the  fettered 

press  of  the  Sultan*s  dominions  made  haste  to  join  with  the  oflBcial 

and  unofficial  organs  of   opinion  throughout  Earope  in  denouncing 

any  step  toward  the  establishment  of  a  closer  entente  between  England 

and  America.     Absolutists  and  Socialists,  politicians  and  capitalists, 

nobles  and  bourgeois,  the  drones  and  the  workers  of  every  political 

hive  in  Europe,  were  instantly  and  earnestly  agreed  on  this  question, 

each  seeking  to  outdo  the  other  in  denunciation  of  a  proposition  so 

natural  and  apparently  harmless   that  the  flood  of  vituperation  it 
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called  forth  might  well  have  awakened  wonder  in  e^ery  individual  of 
the  two  nations  whose  alliance  waa  so  bitterly  decried.  What  does 
it  mean?  What  is  there  aboat  the  proposal  of  an  Anglo-Saxon 
alliance  which  has  power  thas  to  bring  the  sabjects  of  the  Tsar  and 
the  Snltan  into  substantial  harmonji  to  make  Frank  and  German 
suddenly  of  one  mind,  and  produce  a  passionate  accord  between  ruleis 
and  ruled  throughout  all  the  continent  of  Europe  ?  It  is  an  onheard 
of  condition  and  well  deserves  the  most  careful  consideration. 

This  concurrence  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  continental  sentiment^  the 
one  in  support  and  the  other  in  denunciation  of  a  closer  union  between 
the  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  stock,  proves  beyond  all  controversy 
that  there  is  a  dormant  antagonism  of  some  sort  between  the  nations 
and  peoples  of  continental  Europe  and  the  130,000,000  of  Anglo- 
Saxons  who  muster  under  various  names  in  every  quarter  of  the 
^lobe.     What  is  the  character  and  cause  of  this  antagonism  ? 


IV. 

• 
The  world  to-day  confronts  unprecedented  conditions.  It  has 
l)een  customary  to  regard  the  saying  of  the  first  Napoleon,  that 
''  within  fifty  years  Europe  will  be  all  Cossack  or  all  Democrat,"  as 
an  instance  of  the  entire  failure  of  political  prophecy,  even  by  this 
mcst  astute  genius  of  modem  times.  Tet,  if  we  regard  *^  Cossack  " 
and  ''  Democrat "  as  representing  contrasted  political  ideals,  we  shall 
see  that  the  intellect  of  the  great  Corsican  had  not  lost  its  wonderful 
power  of  deducing  effect  from  cause  or  of  measuring  the  force  of 
popular  tendencies  and  political  combinations  when  he  made  this 
alternative  forecast.  By  "  Cossack "  he  meant,  not  so  much  the 
power  of  Russia  as  has  been  generally  inferred,  but  the  predominance 
of  that  ideal  on  which  the  government  of  Russia  is  based ;  while  by 
^*  Democrat "  he  meant  government  by  public  opinion  for  the  benefit 
of  the  masses  rather  than  government  by  centralised  administration 
for  the  promotion  of  dynastic  or  class  interests.  His  idea  of  demo- 
cracy was  undoubtedly  that  spirit  of  equality  of  which  he  was  at 
first  a  favoured  product  and  afterwards  the  baneful  curse.  What  he 
fiailed  to  foresee  was  the  development  of  this  ideal  in  countries  beyond 
the  confines  of  continental  Europe,  where  the  genius  of  Anglo-Saxon 
civilisation  should  shape  the  inchoate  aspiration  of  the  French 
Revolution  into  that  secure  and .  conservative  force  which  the  world 
lias  come  to  know  as  ''  government  by  the  people^  regulated  and 
safeguarded  by  fundamental  law."  In  other  words,  he  did  not  realise 
that  the  beautiful  but  dangerous  idealism  of  the  Commune  would  be 
so  shaped  and  moulded  by  Anglo-S^on  practicality  as  to  hold  in 
check  popular  excesseSi  while  coi^rming  and  perpetuating  popular 
power  and  so  constitute  a  new  ideal  of  Democracy. 
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There  are  three  significant  figures  in  the  palitica  of  Europe  to-day. 
Of  these,  the  "  Cossack,"  that  sole  sarrivor  in  occidental  civiliaafcion  of 
the  absolutism  of  the  Orient  which  makes  the  State  simply  an  ex* 
pression  of  one  man's  will — a  goyernment  in  which  one  man  has 
power  to  kill  or  make  alive,  without  accountability  to  any  power  ar 
tribanal  for  his  acts — is  the  most  importaat.  In  all  the  boundaries 
of  the  Muscovite  empire,  there  is  but  one  mind,  one  thought,  ono 
man — the  Tsar,  He  is  its  policy  and  its  religion,  its  conscience 
and  its  destiny.  Its  people  have  not  yet  found  a  voice.  Only  in 
Finland  is  there  any  pretence  of  consulting  their  will.  Of  late  even 
this  is  refused.  For  two  hundred  years  it  has  been  the  most 
oontinuoasly  aggressive  force  in  the  political  world.  Whatever 
people  have  fallen  beneath  its  sway  have  been  asBimilated,  not  by 
preference  but  by  force.  Every  conceivable  enginery,  even  to 
wholesale  transplantation  of  peoples,  has  been  employed  to  prevent 
any  portion  of  its  population  from  having  or  expressing  opinion  as 
regards  its  policy.  The  Tsar  is  supreme,  indisputable,  unquestionable. 
His  subjects  may  sue  for  favour,  but  none  can  demand  aught  of  right. 
He  is  the  State,  and  the  State  is  everything.  The  individual  is  nothing, 
an  absolute  zero,  in  the  notation  of  the  *'  Cossack/' 

ThiB  omnipotent  force  is  not  the  individual  Tsar^  but  the  self- 
crowned  ideal  Tsar — the  one  charged  not  only  with  the  right  to 
govern,  but  with  the  obligation  to  govern  according  to  the  traditions 
of  the  "  Cossack."  While  the  will  of  the  Tsar  is  supreme,  his  power 
to  govern  is  largely  controlled  by  the  character  of  his  agents.  He 
who  reigns  to-day  professes  himself  anxious  for  universal  peace.  So 
be  may  be,  but  the  will  of  the  man  who  chances  to  be  the  Tsar 
cannot  stand  in  the  way  of  that  tradition  which  has  made  the  Tsar 
sovereign  and  lord  of  all  the  Kuseias  and  the  servant  of  RuBsian 
destiny.  More  than  one  of  his  predecessors  have  been  strong  men 
who  sought  a  noble  immortality,  but  the  ideal  Tsar,  ruling  in  the 
hearts  of  his  agents,  making  him  the  impersonation  of  Russian 
policy,  has  invariably  been  too  strong  for  his  personal  inclination* 


VI. 

Sitting  with  her  back  to  the  frozen  north,  Russia  is  invulnerable, 
both  because  of  the  hopeless  enthralment  of  the  individual  and  the 
climatic  rigours  of  her  territory.  Year  after  year,  generation  after 
generation,  the  rule  of  the  **  Cossack  "  has  crept  out  on  every  radial 
line*  Only  the  Turk  and  Napoleon  have  ever  dared  to  set  foot 
within  its  confines,  and  both   were  baffled,  not  more  by  its   wintry 
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blasts  than  by  the  frigid  snbjectioii  of  its  millions  to  the  one  domin 
ing  will.  This  marvoUooaly  consolidated- power  which  has  just  tak 
Manchuria  in  its  unrelazing  grasp,  in  all  its  history  since  the  rei 
of  the  great  Peter,  has  been  dominated  by  a  traditional  policy 
aggressive  expansion.  It  is  the  Orient  ideal  armed  and  eqaipp 
by  Occident  science  and  civilisation.  Within  its  bonndaries  there 
no  scope  of  aspiration  save  in  the  competition  for  imperial  favoi 
No  sheet  of  paper  is  allowed  to  bear  the  formulated  expression 
divergence  from  the  supreme  will.  To  express  or  be  known 
harbour  a  doubt  of  the  purpose  or  method  of  the  one  dominfl 
intelligence,  is  to  plunge  headlong  into  the  blackness  of  that  gulf 
Slavic  despair  known  as  Nihilism.  It  is  the  very  antipode,  politic 
and  religious,  of  Auglo-Saxon  individualism.  Is  it  any  wonder  tl 
the  few  sheets  which  reflect  this  supreme  intelligence  should  objurgi 
with  the  utmost  vehemence  the  proposition  for  a  closer  xmion  of  t 
Auglo-Saxon  Powers  ? 

vu. 

Germany  is  the  second  figure  of  political  siguificance  in  continent 
Europe.  Indeed,  it  ought  perhaps  to  be  regarded  of  first  importauc 
since  it  is  unquestionably  the  nidus  whence  the  storms  of  war  a 
most  likely  to  arise.  The  German  empire  created  by  the  genius 
Bismarck  had  two  initial  purposes,  first  to  establish  Prussii 
absolutism  securely  in  the  leadership  and  control  of  a  unit 
Germany ;  second,  by  provokio^^*  war  with  France,  to  esfablisb  tl 
military  supremacy  of  G^ermany  under  Prussian  leadership,  ' 
counteract  the  liberal  tendencies  of  Grerman  thought,  and  substitu 
the  drill-sergeant  for  the  schoolmaster  as  the  shaper  and  moulder 
popular  impulse. 

The  result  was  to  create  in  the  heart  of  Europe  a  govemme 
having  the  most  complete  military  administration  ever  known.  0 
of  a  population  hardly  half  ai  large  as  that  of  the  United  States 
drawn  year  by  year  the  material  to  maintain  an  army  which  on  i 
peace-footing  numbers  1,500,000  men,  and  on  a  war-footing  may  1 
increased  to  something  more  than  5,000,000.  To  accomplish  th 
every  able-bodied  man  must  become  a  soldier.  From  three  to  fi^ 
years  must  be  given  out  of  every  healthful  life,  between  the  ages  ^ 
eighteen  and  twenty-eight,  the  formative,  and  therefore  the  mo 
valuable  period  of  every  life,  to  the  service  of  the  State.  The  nnde 
Ijing  idea  of  German  polity  has  come  to  be  that  the  individual  exis 
solely  for  the  advantage  of  the  State,  and  that  the  supreme  functii 
of  the  State  is  to  fight — to  extend  German  territory  and  enhance  tl 
prestige  of  German  arms.  It  is  not  an  absolutism  like  that  < 
BuBsia  which  paralyses  individual  life  and  aspiration,  but  i 
absolutism  which  stimulates  a  popular  thought  in  harmony  with  tl 
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4raditioQB  of  the  IIoIieDzoUerns  by  makiDg  the  road  to  honour  aad 
preferoient  lead  alv^aya  through  the  camp,  which  represses  popular 
teadeociea  by  sabordinatiou  of  the  civil  to  the  military  power,  and 
prevents  the  spread  of  liberal  ideas  by  filling  its  citadels  with  thoao 
^ha  dare  oppose  the  imperial  will  or  speak  lightly  of  the  royal 
&70urites  on  the  charge  of  Use  mujeMi^  an  ancient  prop  of  despotism 
revived  in  these  modern  days  under  the  pretence  that  the  safety  of 
the  State  demands  a  worshipful  regard  for  the  "consecrated  pareoa" 
of  the  ruler  and  those  he  may  ae&ignate  to  perform  his  will.  The 
result  is  an  absolutiEm  as  complete  as  that  of  Turkey,  and  a  military 
ad  ministration  more  perfect  than  that  of  Home  under  the  Empire. 

War  is  the  natural  result  of  such  a  political  ideal.  It  is  the 
object  for  which  the  Empire  was  created,  and  the  ambition  of  its 
present  ruler  is  not  more  marked  and  unmistakable  than  the  senti- 
ment of  his  people.  All  that  is  lacking  is  opportunity,  excuse,  and 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  success.  Excuse  will  always  be  discoverable 
under  a  government  acting  on  the  theories  and  practising  the  methods 
of  Bismarck.  With  him,  as  with  the  first  Napoleon,  the  function  of 
diplomacy  was  to  provide  at  all  times  a  plausible  reason  for  any 
policy  he  desired  to  adopt*  As  soon  as  he  had  prepared  Prussia  for 
war,  he  found  excuse  for  conflict  with  Austria  and  Denmark.  At 
any  moment  the  expulsion  of  Danes  from  Sohleswig  and  of  Austrians 
from  Silesia  to-day  may  afford  quite  as  good  a  pretence  for  hurling 
the  In^perial  legions  upon  Denmark  or  absorbing  the  Germanic  por* 
tion  of  Austria,  whenever  fate  shall  cut  the  bond  which  unites  the 
Au&tro-Hungarian  Empire  in  an  Ill-assorted  union.  The  diflrculty  is 
so  to  arrange  affairs  as  to  prevent  interference  on  the  part  of  other 
Powers.  It  would  not  do  to  have  Russia  climb  upon  her  back  at  the 
critical  moment,  to  have  France  strike  her  in  flank,  or  England  send 
her  fleet  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  much-allied  house  of  Denmark, 
Russia  might  easily  be  induced  to  consent  to  Austrian  dismemberment 
by  being  confirmed  in  her  control  of  the  Balkan  principalities,  and 
France  might  possibly  be  embroiled  with  her  traditional  enemy  across 
the  Channel,  or  be  consoled  for  the  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine  by  the 
acquisition  of  Belgium.  So  Germany  waits,  armed  to  the  teeth,  for 
x>pportunity.  In  the  meantime,  she  places  herself  on  common  ground 
with  her  neighbours  in  the  Orient,  by  taking  pogsossion  of  Kiac-Chao, 
end  showing  herself  ready  to  proceed  hand  in  hand  with  them  in  the 
dismemberment  of  China,  Is  it  strange  that  the  political  thought 
of  Germany  is  opposed  to  a  union  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Aoglo- 
Baxon  stock  whose  ideals  are  at  such  otter  variance  with  Prussian 
absolutism  ?  "  A  Parliamentary  government/*  said  Bismarck,  speak- 
ing of  Prussia,  **  must  be  avoided  at  all  costs."  What  was  true  of 
4he  kingdom  he  rescued  from  free  institutions^  was  true  of  the 
Empire  he  created  to  enhanoe  the  glory  of  a  master  whose  chief 
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merit  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  was  able  to  diaoem  the  genius  of  i 
aabject  infinitely  his  superior  in  moral  and  intellectual  power. 

Bnt  the  people — ^why  should  the  people  of  Crermany  00  enthnaiaBfti- 
cally  share  the  views  of  its  ruler  in  antagoniBm  to  the  proposed 
alliance  ?  To  find  an  answer  to  this  question  we  must  oonaider  aa 
economical  condition  as  unprecedented  as  the  political  aitnaftioin  of 
Europe.  Fifty  years  ago  Germany  was  on  the  verge  of  becoming  a 
democracy.  Liberal  thought  had  nowhere  else  in  Europe  00  strong  a 
foothold.  The  Bismarckian  policy  not  only  made  Prussian  absolutism 
the  comer-atone  of  the  Empire,  but  aUo  gave  new  life  to  Qermuk 
commerce.  German  capital  and  labour,  therefore,  echo  the  protest  ef 
her  official  organs  against  any  closer  relation  between  two  nations 
which  not  only  antagonise  the  political  ideal  of  the  Empire^  bnt  ase 
the  keenest  competitors  of  German  trade.  German  commerce  lodm 
for  its  future  profits  to  the  extension  of  German  power. 


viu. 

France  is  the  third  significant  figure  in  European  political  notation. 
Though  a  Bepublic  in  name,  it  has  inherited  from  a  stormy  past 
an  administration  centralised  and  absolute.  Born  in  the  throes  of 
mortal  agony,  the  third  Bepublic  in  its  earliest  moments  was  cour 
secrated  to  one  idea,  the  redemption  of  France  from  the  shame  of 
recent  defeat.  It  vowed  in  its  cradle  to  avenge  the  desecration  of  her 
capital  by  an  exulting  foe  and  the  imposition  of  an  onerous  tribute 
which  constitutes  the  larger  part  of  the  unprecedented  debt  she  still 
carries.  To  wipe  away  this  ignominy  and  regain  the  military  prestige 
of  France  in  the  Napoleonic  era  has  been  for  almost  thirty  years  the 
dream  of  all  classes  of  her  people.  It  has  been  the  keynote  of  every 
policy,  and  the  real  basis  of  every  factiSnal  appeal  to  favour  during 
that  time.  It  is  to-day  the  promise  of  Bepublicans  and  Clericals,  of 
Orleanists  and  Napoleonists  alike.  Preparations  for  war  have  absorbed 
her  resources  and  engioEsed  her  energies.  In  comparison  with  other 
countries  her  trade  has  fallen  off  at  a  startling  rate.  Alone,  of  aQ 
the  nations  of  the  world,  her  population  is  actually  decreasing.  The 
army  has  become  the  idol  of  her  hope.  It  is  supreme.  For  it  the 
State  exists,  and  the  individual  for  the  State.  In  effect,  France  is^a 
reactionary  absolutism,  a  Bepublic  devoted,  not  to  the  maintenance  of 
individual  right  or  the  development  of  individual  initiative^  but  with 
an  army  dictating  its  policy  and  a  centralised  administration  ooa- 
troUed  by -its  chiefs.  In  the  hope  of  recovering  her  military  renown, 
ehe  keeps,  by  means  of  the  most  rigorous  conscription',  1,590,000  itfcBi 
with  the  colours,  and  boasts  her  ability  to  put  into  the  field  in  the 
briefest  possible  time  an  tamj  of  5,600,000  men  fully  equipped,  the 
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largest  army  of  trained  men  within  the  power  of  any  nation  of 
ancient  or  modem  times  to  muster.  On  this  and  her  naval  armament 
rests  her  hope  of  to-morrow.  She  does  not  anticipate  invasion  and 
has  no  fixed  policy  of  aggre&sion.  She  only  waits  for  opportunity  to 
redeem  with  the  sword  the  prestige  she  lost  by  the  nnpreparedness  of 
her  army  and  the  treason  and  incapacity  of  her  chiefe. 

There  ia  something  really  pathetic  in  the  steadfastness  with  which 
the  French  people  for  almost  a  generation  have  clung  to  the  hope 
that  the  glory  of  some  unfought  Marengo  may  yet  hid©  the  shame  of 
Sedan  J  and  that  extended  colonial  possessions  may  yet  enable  her  to 
eclipse  the  commercial  glory  of  England.  Unfortunately  for  this 
hope,  her  children  of  to-day  have  neither  the  qaalitiea  nor  the  oppor- 
tunity necessary  to  enable  them  to  achieve  results  as  colonists  at  all 
commensurate  with  those  inchoate  nationalities  which  constitute  the 
Greater  Britain.  The  British  colonist  seeks  a  home  and  bnilds  a 
nation ;  the  French  colonist,  unused  to  individual  initiative,  goes  into 
exile  fet^ed  with  administrative  regulations,  seeking  only  fortune^ 
and  looking  forward,  not  to  a  career  in  a  new  country,  bnt  to  securing 
ilie  means  to  live  in  ease  and  comfort  on  his  return.  British  ooloniaa* 
taon  means  nation-buildbg  for  the  benefit  of  the  colonists  as  well  aa 
for  the  home  power*  French  colonisation  means  the  extension  of 
Gallic  rule,  the  collection  of  tribute  and  increased  commercial  oppor- 
tunity for  the  home  government  only.  There  is  no  new  France, 
instinct  with  fresh  aspirations  and  greeted  with  appreciative  hope  as 
a  self-governing  scion  of  the  parent  stock. 

With  the  heaviest  debt  a  nation  has  ever  known,  and  this  constantly 
increasing  while  her  resources  grow  steadily  less,  it  is  impossible  for 
France  to  maintain  her  large  army  for  any  considerable  time  without 
war.  War  is  always  the  occasion  of  a  factitious  prosperity,  and  it  m. 
doubtful  if  her  people  would  permit  any  considerable  redaction  of  her 
armament,  so  possessed  are  they  with  the  hope  of  regaining  by  the 
Bword  what  was  lost  by  the  sword ;  of  recouping  for  the  third  Republic 
the  military  prestige  achieved  by  the  first.  She  not  only  waits  oppor- 
tunity, but  is  compelled  by  her  political  conditions  to  seek  it.  Alt 
shades  of  political  thought  within  her  borders  are  agreed  upon  one 
thing — that  conflict  ia  inevitable!  essential  to  her  fame  and  to  her 
prosperity. 

f 
These  nations  are  in  effect  three  great  camps.  Together  they  have 
4,500,000  men  under  arms  in  time  of  peace.  On  a  war-footing  it  ib 
estimated  that  their  armaments  would  number  respectively  on  first 
mobilisation:  Russia,  3,500,000;  Germany,  3,000,000;  France, 
3,400,000,  with  a  reserve  of  trained  men  swelling  the  total  aggregate 
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to  abont  17,000,000.  Such  armamentfl  were  never  before  known  i 
the  world's  history. 

What  doee  it  mean  ?  Bnssia  and  France  are  allies.  His  muc 
is  admitted  to  the  world.  To  what  extent  no  one  knows  ontside  th 
inner  circle  of  the  two  Gtovemments.  The  Bismarckian  policy  o 
maintainbg  friendly  relations  with  Basaia  has  been  continued  also  i] 
Germany,  and  it  is  eafe  to  say  that  the  closest  treaty  relations  nnit 
the  two  empires  so  that  there  can  be  no  apprehension  of  attack  oi 
the  part  of  Bassia  from  any  one,  nor  on  the  part  of  either  of  tb 
others  of  hostile  attack  from  Bassia  or  any  country  in  alliance  witi 
her.  What,  then,  is  the  real  significance  of  these  great  armaments  \ 
It  can  only  be  that  they  anticipate  some  movement,  looking  to  the  re 
formation  of  the  map  of  Earope,  or  an  offensive  alliance  against  somi 
Power  ontside  the  continent  of  Earope.  Either  or  both  of  these  xi 
probable.  Germany  is  avowedly  looking  forward  to  territorial  anc 
commercial  expansion.  The  German  empire  does  not  yet  embrace 
all  of  the  German  Fatherland,  and  her  rank  as  a  naval  power  will  nol 
be  all  that  she  desires  until  the  ports  of  Denmark  and  Holland  afford 
shelter  for  her  fleets,  f'rance  avowedly  awaits  a  favourable  moment 
to  retrieve  her  national  prestige.  This  means  to  her,  of  necessity, 
.  increase  of  territory  and  commercial  advantage.  Take  away  extrane- 
oas  influences,  therefore,  and  this  greatest  triamvirate  of  history  might 
divide  at  will  the  European  world.  Would  they  do  it  ?  When  wai 
a  military  absolntism  ever  restrained  except  by  fear  of  failure  from 
carrying  out  a  policy  of  aggrandisement  ?  As  we  have  shown,  eadb 
of  these  woold  be  supported  by  a  popular  sentiment  entirely  in  accord 
with  such  a  policy  except  Bnssia,  where  there  is  no  popular  sentiment 
in  regard  to  public  affairs. 

The  lesser  nations  of  Europe  are  mere  arithmetical  ciphers  of  nc 
significance  except  from  the  relation  they  may  sustain  towards  one  oi 
all  of  these  great  Powers.  Each  of  them  has  increased  its  armament 
to  an  extent  before  unknown,  ^ith  the  evident  purpose  of  allying 
itself  with  one  of  them  when  the  expected  cataclysm  comes,  in  the 
hope  thereby  of  securing  its  continued  political  independence,  or  al 
least  of  choosing  its  future  destiny.  It  is  notable,  too,  that  each  oi 
these  nations,  except  the  Swiss  Bepublic,  is  in  thorough  harmonj 
with  the  absolutist  sentiment  and  centralised  military  administratioo 
of  the  significant  Powers.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  each*  of  these 
subordinate  nationalities,  except  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian States,  is  at  present  dominated  by  a  spirit  of  almost  out- 
4ipoken  hostility  to  Great  Britain,  and  an  economic  antipathy  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  which  finds  expression  among  all  classes  of  the  people 
It  is  but  natural,  therefore,  that  the  journals  of  all  these  countries 
should  be  practically  unanimous  in  expressing  intense  antipathy  tc 
a  closer  union  of  the  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  stock.     This  find 
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lends  force  to  the  recent  remark  of  an  Italian  statesman  that  *^  a 
oniveraal  war  is  mnch  more  imminent  than  a  general  peace."  On© 
thiDg  is  evident,  Europe  is  all  bat  unanimous  in  opposition  to  the 
political  and  economic  results  of  Anglo-Saxon  individualism.  The 
reactionary  impulse  is  universal.  Practically  Europe  has  become 
'*  all  Cossack/'  Military  absolutism  with  a  united  Europe  at  its 
back  stands  ready  to  contest  the  empire  of  the  nndereloped  world 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  system  of  government,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
theory  of  the  development  of  uncivilised  lands  by  the  uplifting 
of  uncivilised  races.  The  Anglo-Saxon  alone  offers  to  the  semi- 
civilised  peoples  that  oome  under  his  control  the  advantages  of 
intellectual  and  material  development.  The  schoolhouse,  the  free 
press,  agricultural  and  commercial  development,  are  inseparable 
incidents  of  Anglo-Saxon  swsy^  Political  and  material  betterment 
are  the  prizes  it  offers  to  the  laggards  in  civilisation  who  come 
beneath  its  rule.  This  is  ^hat  England  offers  in  India,  Egypt  and 
the  Soudan ;  what  the  United  States  offers  in  the  West  Indies  and 
the  Philippines, 

The  greatest  question  which  the  coming  century  must  solve  is 
whether  the  half-developed  regions  of  the  world  shall  be  held  and 
controlled  by  centralised  military  powers  for  the  benefit  cf  the  nation 
flubjogating  them  only,  or  by  governments  in  which  the  voice  of  the 
people  demands  that  opportunity  and  encouragement  be  given  to 
other  and  weaker  races.  If  the  power  of  England  should  be  crippled 
in  Africa  and  Asia,  the  protectorate  which  the  United  States  exercises 
over  the  weak  republics  of  South  and  Central  America  would  be  at 
once  destroyed.  Military  absolutism  is  already  joined  in  the  most 
harmonious  alliance  ever  known,  backed  by  public  opinion  in  declared 
hostility  to  the  commercial  and  economic  results  of  Anglo-Saxon 
individualism. 


What  do  these  conditions  mean  ?  Simply  that  each  of  the  great 
continental  Powers  is  animated  by  a  determiued  purpose  to  extend  its 
dominion  at  the  earliest  practicable  opportunity;  that  each  is  re- 
strained from  creating  such  opportunity  by  apprehen&ion  as  to  the 
consequences  of  a  general  upheaval,  or  doubt  as  to  the  policy  which 
Great  Britain  might  adopt  in  case  of  a  continental  war.  Fear  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  the  truce.  Take  that  away  and  the  triumvirate  would 
make  short  work  of  the  map  of  Europe.  It  is  only  natural,  there- 
fore^ that  the  political  sentiment  of  all  these  nationalities  should  be 
opposed  to  a  practical  duplication  of  this  power  by  a  closer  union 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  This  feeling  is  not 
JMeed  simply  on  jealousy  of  British  power  and  prosperity  aa  is 
generally  assnmed,  but  also  upon  the  fact  that  every  Government  of 
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Earope,  except  Switzerland  and  the  Scandinavian  States,  represente 
to-day  the  most  intense  antagoniBm  to  the  basis  principle  of 
Anglo-Saxon  civilisation.  AH  Europe  is  an  armed  camp,  organised 
especially  to  prevent  the  spread  of  liberal  political  ideas,  and  the 
organisation  and  establishment  of  what  Bismarck  declared  most  be 
avoided  at  all  hazards—"  parliamentary  government.*'  Centralised 
mOitary  absolntism  is  the  one  idea  common  to  all  the  monarchs»  all  the 
ministers,  all  the  armies  of  Earope*  Over  against  them  as  world-forces 
etand  England,  the  United  States,  and  the  Sonth  American  Republics, 
which,  by  the  acceptance  of  the  '*  Monroe  Doctrine'*  by  Great  Britain, 
are  practically  nnder  the  joint  protection  of  these  Anglo-Saxon  Powers, 
There  is  no  doubt  that  all  Earope  is  hostile  to  Great  Britain. 
Bussia^  Germany  and  France  have  already  apparently  made  common 
caase  against  her  in  the  East,  There  is  little  donbt  also  that  the 
combined  IJaesian  and  German  influence  would  be  sufficient  to  enrol 
Tarkey  in  the  ranks  of  her  foes.  Eliminate  the  United  States  from 
the  problGm,  guarantee  her  nentrality,  and  there  is  little  donbt  that 
before  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  the  civilised  world  would 
be  arrayed  in  arms  against  Great  Britain, 

What  interest  has  the  United  States  in  such  a  struggle  ?  First,  it 
must  be  kept  in  mind  that  any  material  lessening  of  the  power  of 
Great  Britain  would  be  an  immediate  and  substantial  threat  againsl 
the  political  principle  on  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  Republic  ia  based — ^to 
wit,  government  by  the  people,  or  government  controlled  by  popalar 
sentiment.  These  are  the  only  countries  which  recognise  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  object  of  government  is  the  promotion  and  security 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  individual,  and  that  the  people  are 
the  only  proper  judges  both  of  their  own  rights  and  how  they  shaH 
best  be  preserved.  The  natural  result  of  a  restriction  of  the  power  of 
one  of  them  would  be  the  combination  of  all  the  forces  of  military 
absolutism  to  limit  the  influence  of  the  other.  In  other  words,  the 
natural  tendency  of  present  conditions  is  a  hostile  movement  of  con- 
tinental absolutism — ^the  reaotiooary  wave  which  has  been  gathering 
since  1848  againfet  government  by  public  opinion  represented  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  stock,  the  two  branches  of  which  it  seeks  to  bold 
asunder  and  weaken  Jn  detail  as  occasion  may  offer.  It  is  amall 
wonder  that  politically  the  continent  of  Europe  is  unanimoos  in 
decrying  the  proposition  for  a  closer  nnion  of  the  two  great  branched 
of  this  political  family.  But  how  about  the  people  ?  Why  should 
the  popular  sentiment  of  Europe,  the  thought  of  the  workers  and 
bnrden-bearers,  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  of  all  classes  and  parties^ 
wherever  any  freedom  of  opinion  is  permitted,  be  in  such  harmony 
with  the  policy  of  its  rulers  on  this  snbject  ?  The  answer  is  not  »elf- 
evident,  but  a  study  of  to-day's  economic  conditions  will  afford  ampto 
explanation. 
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The  economic  conditions  of  the  world  are  as  unprecedented  as  its 
political  situation.  For  the  first  time  in  history  the  world's  labonr  ia 
able  to  produce  more  than  the  world  can  consume.  Invention  has  so 
moltiplied  the  power  of  production  that  in  many  lines  one  man's 
labour  equals  in  results  that  of  a  hundred  fifty  years  ago,  and  in 
almost  all  fields  of  industry  the  capacity  of  the  individual  has  been 
increased  ten  or  twenty-fold.  The  means  of  transportation  have  been 
BO  improved  and  cheapened  that  distance  from  the  point  of  con- 
sumption has  comparatively  little  eflfect  upon  the  price.  The  food 
products  of  America  and  the  wool  and  meats  of  Australia  are  offered 
in  the  markets  of  the  world  at  rates  far  below  what  would  be  required 
to  produce  the  same  by  home  labour.  The  chief  problem  of  govern^ 
ment  at  this  time,  therefore,  is  how  to  promote  commerce  and  reward 
industry,  to  provide  wage  for  the  labourer  and  profit  for  the  employer, 
since  upon  them  rests  the  burden  of  all  government.  If  the  employer 
is  unable  to  achieve  a  profit  he  cannot  pay  the  labourer's  hire  and 
neither  can  bear  the  burden  of  taxation  which  Government  imposes. 

While  the  aggregate  products  of  human  labour  are  year  by  year 
exceeding  the  aggregate  demand,  the  capacity  to  produce  the  essentials 
of  life  is  so  nnevenly  distributed  as  to  constitute  a  most  important 
element  in  the  determination  of  the  world's  peace.  With  the  exception 
of  EuBsia,  no  nation  of  Europe  is  able  to  produce  from  its  own  soil, 
or  by  direct  application  of  its  own  labour,  the  necessaries  of  life  which 
its  people  demand  or  the  raw  material  on  which  its  manufacturers 
depend.  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Austria,  all  must  draw  from  granaries 
across  the  sea  the  food  which  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  among  their 
people  must  have,  the  price  of  which  cannot  be  materially  increased 
without  causing  sufiTering  and  the  fear  of  domestic  discontent.  The 
very  soldiers  who  muster  by  millions  in  their  camps  must  draw  their 
rations  from  other  lands.  Each  of  these  countries  has  an  immense 
surplus  of  labour,  though  one- eighth  of  its  industrial  capacity  ie 
steadily  diverted  from  productive  occupation  by  the  demand  which 
military  absolutism  imposes  as  the  eondition  of  national  existence 
This  surplus  labour  cannot,  however,  be  employed  to  produce  the 
necessaries  of  life  required,  because  of  the  competition  of  richer  eoils^ 
improved  methods,  cheap  transportation,  and  the  stimulus  of  a  wonder- 
fully developed  individual  initiative-  As  a  rule,  one  man's  labour  in 
the  United  States,  in  Cacada,  or  Australia,  will  produce  many  timea 
as  much  of  nearly  all  those  things  which  are  essential  to  human  lif^ 
as  in  Europe. 

What  is  the  result  of  this  strange  condition  ?  In  order  to  maintain 
the  economic  equilibrium,  to  fnmiah  wage  for  the  labourer  and  profits 
for  the  employer,  the  surplus  labour  of  the  continent  is  employad  io 
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the  manufacture  of  articles  which  may  profitably  be  exchanged  with 
other  countries  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  Theee  are  mostly  Inxorica 
Few  articles  of  real  neceesity  are  produced  by  the  labour  of  contineotal 
Europe  for  export  Of  food  products,  she  exports  dainties,  wineSt 
strangely  compounded  liqueurs  and  comestibles  which  are  quite  as 
frequently  the  product  of  the  factory  as  of  the  soil.  Toys  and  other 
trifles  manufactured  ouly  by  hand,  certain  chemical  products,  dfi9 
goods  and  imitated  wares,  constitute  the  bulk  of  those  exports,  by  the 
sale  of  which  these  nations  seek  to  supply  their  deficit  of  nece£sarie&. 
•Sugar,  oil,  and  tropical  fruits  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
are  almost  the  only  food  products  approaching  the  character  of 
necessaries  of  life  which  the  old  world  farnifihea  to  the  new.  Greal 
Britain  and  the  United  States  are  the  chief  consumers  of  the  exports 
of  continental  Europe,  The  United  States,  Canada,  and  Australia^ 
furnish  nearly  all  the  food  products  which  are  necessary  to  sapplj 
the  deficit  of  home  production,  and  also  most  of  the  raw  material  of 
their  manufacturers. 
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This  condition  of  affairs  was  not  of  serious  moment  as  long  as 
United  States  was  dependent  upon  the  labour  of  Europe  for  manufj 
tared  articles,  the  cost  of  which  counterbalanced  the  value  of  her 
exportations  of  raw  material,  food  products,  and  other  necessaries. 
When,  however,  invention  enabled  her  to  eupply  not  only  the 
demands  of  her  own  people  who  have  doubled  in  number  and  more 
than  quadrupled  in  wealth  during  the  last  forty  years,  but  also 
to  enter  the  lists  as  a  rival  with  foreign  manufacturers  in  the  markets 
of  other  countries,  the  strain  of  economic  competition  was  at  onoe  g 
felt.  This  competition  is  a  matter  which  appeals  to  the  consciousnei^H 
of  every  class  of  continental  Europe,  Every  capitalist,  every  mann^^ 
facturer,  every  tradesman,  every  labourer,  regards  the  Anglo-Saxon 
peoples  as  in  some  sense  responsible  for  the  lack  of  profits  or  the 
reduction  of  wages  which  confronts  them  in  their  several  oocapatioos* 
Taken  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  they  regard  these  as  the 
result,  not  of  natural  laws  and  economic  evolation,  but  as  a  con- 
sequence of  national  policy  and  Anglo-Saxon  greed.  They  consider 
British  competition  in  aU  branches  of  trade  as  the  result  of  British 
commercial  policy,  and  not  in  any  sense  as  a  result  of  the  individual 
quality  of  the  English  people.  So,  too,  they  regard  the  competition 
of  the  United  States  in  every  field  of  production  as  the  result  of  a 
fiational  policy  having  for  its  purpose  the  humiliation  and  detriment 
of  other  countries  and  the  impoverishment  of  their  inhabitants 
The  lower  classes  are  particularly  inflamed  with  envy  at  the  Cebct  that 
British,  and  especially  American,  workmen  receive  much  higher  wagee 
ihan  the  continental  labourer  of  like  grade.     The  amasing  ineresA 
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of  individaal  wealth  in  the  IT^oited  States  is  brought  home  to  eyeiy 
hamlet  by  the  fact  that  some  one  who  has  gone  out  from  its  impoverLahed 
homes,  haa  reaped  the  reward  of  industry  and  activity  in  the  strange 
new  land  which  to  them  eeems  inhabited  only  by  the  rich.  The 
Agrarians  of  Germany  and  the  Socialists  of  France  alike  regard  the 
exportation  of  food  prodncts  from  America  to  European  markets  at  a 
price  far  below  what  their  agricaltnrists  can  furnish  the  same,  as  the 
result  of  deliberate  hostility.  They  cannot  understand  how  the 
American  farmer  can  pay  a  much  higher  wage  for  labour  and  still 
undersell  his  European  competitor.  They  think  it  somehow  the 
result  of  national  policyi  and  rely  upon  national  action  to  remedy  the 
evil.  This  can  only  be  done  by  increasing  the  price  of  food,  and 
this  increase,  if  carried  to  such  extent  as  to  exclude  the  foreign 
products,  means  starvation  for  the  poor,  bread-riots,  and  revolation. 
All  this  creates  a  popular  antipathy  against  the  people  who  persist 
in  paying  high  wages  and  yet  furnishing  cheap  food.  So  long  as  the 
United  States  received  with  open  arms  aU  who  could  compass  a 
passage  to  her  shores,  the  popular  sentiment  towards  her  in  conti* 
nental  countries  was  somewhat  mitigated  by  the  very  general  hope  of 
escaping  harsh  home  conditions,  and  sharing  the  marvellous  oppor- 
tunity which  her  wonderful  prosperity  offered.  Now  that  this 
opportunity  has  been  restricted,  and  poverty,  ignorance,  disease,  and 
crime  are  no  longer  free  to  barnacle  themselves  upon  the  liberty  and 
enterprise  of  the  American  Republic,  the  labouring  classes  of  Europe 
are  filled  with  an  envy  which  makes  no  distinction  between  the  Briton 
and  the  American. 

Besides  this,  the  necessity  for  keeping  up  large  armaments  has 
resulted  in  the  discouragement  of  emigration  by  all  the  great  Powers 
of  Europe,  None  of  them  permit  the  emigration  of  young  men 
during  the  period  when  they  are  subject  to  military  service.  Even  if 
one  manages  to  elude  the  law,  which  requires  from  one  to  three  of  the 
best  years  of  life  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  Moloch  of  military  absolutism,  ha 
is  regarded  as  a  criminal  and  is  subject  to  punishment  should  he  ever 
return-  The  fact  that  the  United  States  does  not  intervene  to  protect 
him  as  one  of  her  adopted  citizens  from  such  punishment,  is  even 
charged  up  by  his  friends  and  neighbours  against  the  Republic  across 
the  waters,  as  uninistakabl©  evidence  of  her  hostility  toward  the  labour- 
ing poor  of  Europe.  The  common  people  naturally  take  no  not©  of 
the  fact  that  the  stimulated  individuality  of  Anglo-Saxon  life,  ther 
almost  inconceivable  efficacy  of  labour-saving  machinery  and  the 
cheapening  influence  of  systematised  effort,  are  the  real  factors  which 
produce  the  results  of  which  they  complain.  They  do  not  understand 
that  organised  capital  has  made  it  possible  to  rear  a  bullock  in  the 
United  States  with  one-hnndredth  part  the  personal  supervision  required 
to  effect  the  same  in  France.    They  do  not  realise  that  in  the  United 
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States  one  iDan  and  two  horses,  hy  the  aid  of  agiicultnral  machinery, 
will  plant  forty  acres  of  com  in  a  single  day,  or  that  improved  pro- 
4888869  of  mannfacture  in  steel  and  iron  have  made  one  man's  labour 
capable  of  prodacing  what  half  a  century  ago  would  have  required 
the  iaboar  of  a  hundred.  They  do  not  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  inevitable  result  of  untrammelled  intellectual  opportunity  which 
enables  the  American  labourer  not  only  to  earn  a  higher  wage,  but  also 
to  perform  a  much  greater  amount  of  work  in  a  given  time  than  the 
European  worker  of  the  same  class ;  that  the  protective  policy  of  the 
United  States  is  not  alone  chargeable  with  these  results  any  more  than 
the  much  more  burdensome  protective  policies  of  every  European 
€h>vemment  can  be  relied  upon  to  remedy  them.  They  do  not  realise 
that  it  is  the  governmental  policy  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  which 
insists  upon  perpetuating  outworn  conditions  of  tenure,  administra- 
tion and  productiouj  that  prevents  the  European  labourer  from  shariDg 
the  prosperity  which  the  enterprise  and  freedom  of  the  Anglo-SaxoiL 
peoples  secure  to  the  British  and  American  working-man.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  the  popular  sentiment  of  Europe  presents  the  anomaly 
of  entire  accord  with  the  reactionary  absolutism  which  oontrols  its 
political  thought.  To  the  labouring  classes,  Anglo  Saxon  prosperity 
means  hard  times  for  European  labour,  and  they  naturally  denounce 
anything  which  they  think  may  add  to  the  power  or  prosperity  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  nations. 

One  of  the  most  marvellona  results  of  the  untrammelled  indi- 
viduality of  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  the  fact  that  to-day  the  English- 
speaking  nationalities  control  the  most  important  products  of  the 
world  and  hold  the  points  of  greatest  strategic  value  on  all  the 
avenues  of  commerce.  It  seems  like  accident,  but  when  we 
back  the  course  of  history  we  see  it  is  Jast  as  much  the  result 
definable  evolutionary  processes  as  anything  in  natural  history. 

As  has  been  eaid^  the  British  colonist  has  usually  been  a  home- 
maker.  The  verdure  and  domesticity  of  English  life  have  led  his  feet 
in  grassy  paths.  He  has  sought  to  build  a  home  and  establish  a  new 
government^  not  to,  replenish  broken  fortunes  mei^ly  or  to  seek 
tribute  for  a  decaying  system  or  outworn  dynasty.  Ai  a  consequence, 
almost  all  the  best  pasture  and  arable  lands  of  the  world  and  a  vast 
preponderance  of  the  sources  of  supply  of  the  necesBaries  of  life  are 
within  his  control.  All  the  regions  on  which  the  world  must  depex 
for  a  generation  at  least,  to  supply  its  deficiency  of  meat  and  oe 
products  are  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  power  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
peoples,  A  quarter  or  half  a  century  hence  Siberia  may  be  able  to 
supply  Europe  with  wheat  enough  to  meet  her  wants ;  but  even  that 
is  a  matter  of  doubt^  and  until  such  development  oocnr^  the  United 
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States^  Canada,  the  AastralaBLan  colonieB,  the  temporate  regions  of 
Soath  America,  and  perhapa  tlie  untested  pasture  lands  of  South  Africa, 
mast  be  relied  upon  to  fumiah  the  saneage  of  the  German  soldier, 
the  loaf  of  the  French  auvrur  and  the  polenta  of  the  Italian  ladrone, 
Enrope  has  a  sorplna  of  non-food-prod acing  labour,  enhanced  by  non- 
productive armies,  but  a  constant  and  growing  deficiency  in  her  domestic 
food  supply.  With  the  utmost  possible  endeavour,  with  the  wisest 
and  most  successful  economic  revolution,  this  condition  of  affairs  cannot 
be  greatly  modified  in  a  generation.  In  addition  to  this,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  world*s  supply  of  cotton,  rice  and  coffee,  is  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  hands  j  three-fourths  of  the  gold  and  silver  output,  and  a  great 
preponderance  of  the  coal  and  iron  beds  whose  products  vitalise  the 
commerce  of  the  world  are  in  their  possession.  They  have  no  great 
armies,  no  camps  fed  by  forced  conscription  of  millions  of  their  sonS| 
but  no  enemy  ever  found  them  wanting  in  defenders.  Between  Europe 
and  the  Orient,  where  the  great  armed  Powers  are  now  struggling 
for  a  foothold,  stretches  the  American  continent,  every  foot  of  which 
is  practically  under  the  protectorate  of  these  Powers.  Already  the 
inexhaustible  mines  of  South  America  are  being  developed  by  English 
and  American  capital  and  opened  by  railways  which  are  triumphs  of 
Anglo-Saxon  engineering.  In  Africa,  where  soon  another  chapter  of 
economic  progress  must  be  unfolded,  Great  Britain  holds  the  two 
extremes  of  intercontinental  communication — Egypt  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ;  the  one  commercially  meaning  control  of  the  products 
of  the  Nile,  the  other  of  the  gold  and  diamond  fields  and  grassy  veldts 
of  South  Africa.  In  case  of  war,  the  Suez  Canal  is  practically  within 
her  power,  whxJe  in  some  near  to-morrow  the  American  Republic  will 
in  like  manner  have  possession  of  the  trade  route  between  the  Atlantic 
«nd  Pacific  Oceans.  Because  of  these  conditions,  an  alliance  between 
the  great  branches  of  the  Aoglo-Saxon  family  means  the  creation  of 
a  world-power  against  which  it  is  not  only  impossible  that  any  European 
combination  should  make  head^  but  which  will  have  soch  control  of 
the  commercial  and  economic  resources  of  the  world  as  to  enable  them 
to  put  an  end  to  war  between  the  continental  Powers  themselves  with- 
out mustering  an  army  or  firing  a  gun.  It  is  to  such  a  union  that 
the  lesser  Governments  of  Europe  must  look  for  safety  when  the  policy 
of  military  engorgement  has  made  conSict  inevitable,  and  which  alone 
can  save  the  commerce  of  the  world  from  loss  by  war  which  the  policy 
of  military  absolutism  has  made  imminent. 

Whether  they  desire  it  or  not,  the  necessities  of  the  world's  life, 
the  preservation  of  their  own  political  ideals,  and  the  commercial  and 
economic  conditions  which  they  confront,  must  soon  compel  a  closer 
^lUenU  between  these  two  great  peoples.  They  are  the  peacemakers 
of  the  twentieth  century,  the  protectors  of  the  world's  liberty,  of  free 
economic  development,  and  of  the  weak  nationalities  of  the  earth.  With 
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nations  as  with  men,  peace  ifl  nBually  tlie  result  of  apprehenBbia  a| 
consequences  that  miglit  ensue  from  coaflict  A  free  people,  a  GoTern- 
ment  based  on  public  opinion^  a  people  whose  interests  demand  ooia- 
mercial  opportunity,  is  always  in  fa  tout  of  peace.  They  m%y  b* 
stirred  to  war  by  iDJustice  or  opproaaion  or  in  assertion  of  the  righti 
and  liberties  of  otherSj  but  are  rarely  moTed  to  a  war  of  aggr^^ssioi 
or  for  mere  national  aggrandiseiDent.  Commercial  character  is  the 
surest  guarantee  of  peaceful  purpoae,  and  the  closer  onion  of  the  two 
greatest  commercial  nations  of  the  world  is  the  fitroDgest  po^Ue 
security  for  the  world  s  pe-ace, 

XIV, 

Existing  conditions  are  simply  the  resnlt  of  competition  between 
absolutism  and  govern tnent  by  public  opinion  as  contrasted  econotoic 
force?.  With  the  discovery  of  America  all  European  nations  made 
haste  to  seek  advantage  from  poasession  of  the  new  lands.  The  ooo* 
tinental  nations  adopted  the  Roman  method  of  stsbjugatiDg  for  tribatd, 
and  imposing  upon  natives  ^id  colonists  the  absolute  despotic  rule  of 
a  centralised  home-government,  which  permitted  neither  individual 
initiative  nor  the  adoption  of  new  administrative  methods  to  meet  new 
conditions.  Such  a  system  permitted  no  growth,  no  development^ 
except  through  revolution.  England  was  fortunate  in  los^g  her  first 
colonies,  by  which  she  was  taught  to  aEsent  to  self-government  in  the 
others.  The  system. of  administration  through  chartered  compantei, 
to  which  she  has  recently  returned  in  Africa^  is  only  a  modification  of 
the  continental  sjstem.  Neither  in  India  nor  elsewhere  have  Ita  fmi^ 
been  such  as  to  justify  the  expectation  of  fat n re  good  results.  It  is 
the  self-governing  colony  which  has  afforded  opportunity  for  individual 
development  and  made  the  Anglo-Saxon  the  most  potent  factor  in 
the  'economic  evolution  of  the  world.  A  colony,  in  order  to  be  of 
special  advantage  to  the  mother  country,  must  either  furnish  an  induce- 
ment for  her  surplus  population  to  emigrate,  supply  the  things  of  which 
there  is  a  deficit  in  her  domestic  production,  or  consume  large  quantities 
of  her  manufactures.  The  French  and  German  colonies  in  Africa  and 
the  East  have  none  of  these  essential  qualities.  They  offer  no  induce- 
ments to  emigration ;  they  supply  no  food  products  and  little  raw 
material ;  and  no  barbarous  or  semi-civilised  people  can  ever  furnish  a 
reliable  market  for  any  great  quantity  of  the  products  of  civilised 
manufacture.  Continental  colonisation  cannot  be  relied  on  to  relieve 
the  economic  conditions  of  Europe.  For  half  a  century  at  least,  the 
deficit  of  food  products  must  come  from  Anglo-Saxon  lands,  and  the 
market  for  the  products  of  its  surplus  labour  must  be  found  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  shops.  No  other  source  of  supply  exists ;  no  other  market  can 
be  found.  Even  if  China  were  dismembered  to-morrow,  it  would  bring 
to  the  Powers  engaged  in  her  partition  no  permanent  advantage  and 
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ir^iy  little  ecQnomic  relief*  China  caa  neither  fumkh  neceBsariea  nor 
bay  any  considerable  amoantof  superfliiitiea.  An  impoi^erished  people, 
%  worn-out  soil,  and  an  over-populated  land,  offer  little  hope  for  relief 
of  ttconomic  straits.  Only  Russia  will  make  decided  gain  from  the 
slice  of  Manchoria  she  has  appropriated  That  portion  of  the  earth'a 
eurfaoe  which  the  European  can  successfully  occupy  and  develop  is 
practically  held  already  by  the  Anglo-Si^on,  or  occupied  by  people 
Quder  his  protection. 

XV. 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  the  character  of  understanding  which  may 
be  reached  between  these  two  great  nations,  yet  there  are  certain  things 
which  may  be  clearly  premised,  both  negatively  and  affirmatively,  in 
regard  to  it.  It  is  plain,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  will  not  be  a  hard  and 
£ast  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  because  both  are  Anglo-Saxon 
peoples^  and,  as  such,  inherently  opposed  to  abdicating  to  another  their 
national  volition.  The  American  Government  refused  to  accept  the 
arbitration  treaty  proffered  by  Great  Britain,  but  not  because  it  was 
opposed  to  arbitrating  international  difficulties.  Exactly  the  contrazy^ 
indeed,  since  the  American  people  may  be  said  to  be  almost  unanimously 
in  favour  of  the  peaceful  solution  of  all  questions  arising  betwixt  the 
Republic  and  other  countries,  and  there  is  no  political  group  or  interest 
inclining  them  to  war.  They  are,  however,  passionately  devoted  to 
entire  freedom  of  action,  national  as  well  as  individual,  and  hesitate  to 
cestrict  it  by  a  continuing  contract  for  arbitration  with  a  fixed  tribunal. 
Their  insistence  that  in  each  particular  case  the  treaty-making  Power 
€hall  specify  and  define  the  qoestion  to  be  arbitrated,  is  merely  a  natural 
result  of  the  caution  bred  of  their  domestic  history,  which  inclines 
them  against  any  irrevocable  contract  that  might  some  time  fetter 
their  freedom  of  action.  In  this  they  stand  npon  the  same  level  as  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  who  is  understood  to  have  expressed 
the  cautious  opinion,  based  on  large  professional  experience  no  doubt, 
that  **  an  agreement  to  arbitrate  may  itself  be  the  cause  of  the  most 
serious  difficulties/* 

In  the  second  place,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  such  under- 
standing will  not  be  one  affecting  the  political  relations  of  the  two 
^ountriea  There  is  no  considerable  element  in  either  inclined  to  any 
material  modification  of  its  existing  form  of  government.  Each 
clamours  loudly  against  the  defects  of  its  own  system,  but  is 
jealously  opposed  to  comment  on  the  same  by  others,  and  especially 
eensitive  to  any  assumption  of  leadership  or  superiority  by  another 
nation. 

In  like  manner,  it  may  be  positively  declared  that  such  under- 
standing will  not  affect  the  commercial  or  economic  relation  of  the 
two  countries.  They  are,  always  have  been,  and  always  must  be,  Uie 
iceeneflt   of  commercial    rivals.     Their    industrial  conditions  are  so 
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antipodal  tliat  each  has  flourished  to  a  degree  nneqaalled  by  any 
other  DBtioD,  under  exactly  opposite  economic  eystems.  The  ttmaok 
for  this  is  apparent.  The  United  States  haa  so  great  an  area  of 
adjacent  territory,  with  ench  diversity  of  natural  prod  acta  and  pfr* 
fectioD  of  mannfactDnDg  reeoarceB,  that  it  ia  able  to  supply  all  tbt 
necessaries  of  life  for  a  population  twice  as  large  aa  that  of  GxitI 
Britain^  and  have  an  immense  surplus  of  food,  raw  prodnc^ 
manufactured  articles  for  exportation.  This  commercial  rivalxy 
in  no  wise  be  remitted  by  any  entente  that  may  be  effected  bei 
the  two  nations.  Indeed,  it  is  most  likely  to  increaee,  since 
United  States  is  morally  certain  to  devote  its  resources  and  e: 
to  recovering  something  of  the  ocean  carrying  trade  which  it  lost 
England  gained  through  the  destruction  of  Confederate  craiiOt 
during  the  American  Civil  War.  This  is  not  strange^  sinoe  its 
tributions  to  the  profit  derived  from  ocean  traffic  and  travel 
immensely  greater  than  those  of  any  other  nation,  while  its  abip- 
building  capacity  and  the  maritime  quality  of  its  people  are  beyond 
question* 

In  addition  to  these,  it  may  Ije  safely  assumed  tbat  neither  oountxy 
would  support  the  other  in  a  war  for  the  acquisition  of  territoiy  in 
any  part  of  the  globe.  Bat  although  neither  potitical  or  territorial 
advantage  nor  specific  commercial  concessions  can  be  expected  frooi* 
better  understandiug  between  these  two  Powers,  there  ia  still  a  v«fy 
considerable  indirect  advantage  to  be  derived  from  such  tntentt,  Firtl 
among  these  must  be  counted  the  fact  of  the  increased  moral  power 
*  of  each  in  the  family  of  nations.  Both  being  commercial  peoj 
peace  is  the  prime  requisite  of  the  prosperity  of  each..  At 
present  time,  England  is  antagonised  by  the  more  or  leaa  liost^ 
combination  of  Enropean  Powers.  She  secures  immnnity  fioni  attnch 
by  playing  ofiF  one  against  the  other  alternately  aa  a  favoQKd  ally; 
At  the  same  time  the  United  States  is  liable,  in  case  of  anj  iinfavoQ> 
able  turn  of  affaii^s,  to  become  embroiled  with  one  or  more  of 
continental  Powers  in  regard  to  the  practical  protectorate  it 
asserted  by  the  maintenance  of  the  *'  Monroe  Doctrine  ^  orer  the 
weaker  South  and  Central  American  Republics.  This  dedaral 
being  simply  that  no  European  Government  shall  be  aUowed 
acquire  in  any  manner  new  territory  on  the  American  coatinent,  is- 
regarded  by  every  nation  of  Earope»  except  Great  Britain,  aa  an^ 
unfair  restriction  of  international  right  and  privilege — that  10^  aa  a» 
restriction  of  the  ancient  right  of  every  country  to  anbjngale  and« 
annex  any  nationality  it  may  choose  to  invade  and  prove 
enough  to  conquer.  This  principle  of  the  "  Monroe  Doctrine  " 
already  been  recognised  by  Great  Britain^  and  is  even  regarded  by 
French  authorities  as  having  originated  with  a  celebrated  Eng] 
statesman,  though,  in  fact,  proclaimed  by  the  United  States 
years  before  the  Argentinian  controversy  arose.     It  ia  of  the  otmoA 
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importance  to  tbe  peace  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  commerce 
of  both  countries.  As  has  already  teen  shown,  a  mntnal  under- 
standing  between  the  two  countries  will  effectually  restrain  European 
combination  agdnet  either,  by  its  control  of  vital  resources  and  the 
commercial  ruin  certain  to  ensue  from  their  combined  antagonism. 

There  is  also  t^e  field  of  unfair  trade   reBtrictiona  in  which  these 
two  great  natfons  may  naturally  and  properly  co-operate  with  each 
other.     While  their    prosperity    is    largely    based    upon   contrasted 
economic  policies,  still  more  of  it  is  due  to  the  individual  initiative  of 
their  people— that  is,  the  enterprise  of  the  merchants,  manufacturers, 
and  producen  of  all  kinds.     An  essential  element  to  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  Bucl  enterprise  is  that  the  products  of  all  nations  sh^l  be 
admitted  to  the  ports  of  all  the  world  upon  equal  terms*     In  other 
words,  that  X)  diBtinction,  such  aa  a  maximum  tariff  on  the  products 
of  one  coucry  and   a   minimum  tariff  on   the  products  of  another, 
shall  be  allied  to  interfere  with  fair  and  open  competition  in  the 
markets  of  Je  world.     Akin  to  this  is  the  removal  of  that   notably 
unfair  restrition  imposed  by  the  existing  treaty  upon  the  right  of  the 
United  Sta's  to  build  a  ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  to 
be  open  o*  equal  terms  to  the  shipping  of  the  world.     At  the  time 
it  was  imjsed  by  Great  Britain,  the  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Pacifi^oean  was  not  what  it  is  now,  and  the  need  of  amendment 
of  the  trey  is  at  present  universally  recognised* 

There  cU  remains  to  be  considered  the  field  of  inferior  nationalities 
or  the  reUons  of  weaker  nations  and  semi-barbarous  peoples  to  othey 
Powers.  )th  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  are^  by  natural  bias 
of  their  ople  and  by  commercial  interest,  opposed  to  the  abeorptioA 
of  smattnd  weak  nationalities  by  strong  ones.  This  principle  lies 
at  the  fodation  of  the  American  Republic — ^the  right  of  every  civiliBed 
people  Ihave  and  maintain  its  own  political  organisation,  While  it 
is  not  |bable  that  the  Republic  would  ever  interfere  by  force  in  any 
Europe  controversy,  it  would  unquestionably  be  willing  at  all  times 
to  cast  •  moral  influence  in  favour  of  the  established  independence  of 
any  nanality  threatened  with  absorption  by  one  or  more  of  the  great 
•owenand  the  united  protest  of  England  and  the  United  States, 
taken  connection  with  their  known  control  of  the  most  important 
source^f  commerdal  prosperity  and  material  supply,  would  make 
^eir  ftest  in  most,  if  not  all,  cases  practically  effective.  As  to  the 
partit  of  barbarous  or  semi-barbarous  lands  by  conquest  or  the 
cei  extension  of  treaty  rights,  the  two  nations  are  practically  of 
{^e  id*  ^^  people  of  the  United  States  are  so  averse  to  disregard 
of  tl^gbt  of  self -government  even  of  such  populations,  that  a  con- 
Bider3  antagonism  exists  to  the  conquest  of  the  Philippines,  which 
fiiQ  ^with  Spain  forced  on  the  Republic.  At  the  same  time,  England 
opeippposea  the  acquisition  of  territory  in  China,  off-setting  the 
«*  oi^oor  "  and  "  sphere  of  influence  "  policy  m  antagonism  to  that 
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of  dismemberment  supposed    to   be  entertaioed   by  Rossia   and  lier 
C30Qtinental  allies. 

It  is  possible,  also,  tbat  tbese  two  great  Powers  ina^  routaaUy  agrft 
that  neither  shall  declare  war  against  any  other  natioo.auless  ia  ca» 
or  unexpected  in^asioD  of  its  territory,  without  sabmittiDg  the  maltof 
to  the  otber^  and  invoking  its  aid  in  securing  a  peacefol  fiolntioDof 
the  pending  diflSoulty*  Such  an  agreement  would  go  fikr  toward  tbi 
establishment  of  an  international  tribunal  by  which  the  qnestion  of 
peace  or  war  between  the  nations  of  the  eax'th  may  be  oltimatdj 
determined.  The  strongest  objection  likely  to  be  nrged  in  the  United 
States  against  such  an  understanding  is  the  pecnliariy  cordial  relatioBf 
which  have  always  obtained  between  the  great  Republic  and  the  greit 
Autocracy.  During  the  American  Civil  War  Great  Britain  was  «i?«4 
from  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy  only  by  the  wisdom  and 
foresight  of  her  Queen,  who  shrank  with  horror  from  any  conflict  iritk 
Sk  kindred  people.  Even  then,  her  shipyards  were  allowed  to  send  out 
the  craft  which  swept  American  commerce  from  the  sea.  Fruce^ 
Austria,  and  Belgium  united  to  establiBh  Maximilian  in  !Mexioo  in  tW 
■hope  of  forming  an  alliance  with  the  Confederacy,  The  one  friend, 
who  from  first  to  last  stood  staunchly  by  the  Hepublic^  waa  Bogu 
Why  there  should  be  such  intimate  relations  between  these  political 
antipodes  it  is  hard  to  say,  unless  a  far-sighted  Russian  policy  sought, 
by  espousing  the  American  cause,  to  detach  the  Anglo*  Saxoo  Republic 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Empire  so  as  to  assure  at  least  its  moral  eup- 
|X}rt  in  any  conflict  that  may  come  betwixt  the  Lion  and  the  BeaiL 
Despite  the  friendliness  which  has  recently  developed  between  tlii 
Anglo-Saxon  peoples,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  United  States 
would  willingly  assume  a  rok  which  might  place  her  in  even  Beeming 
antagonism  with  Bussiai  unless  for  the  maintenance  of  principleB 
which  she  regards  as  essential  to  the  general  welfare  and  peace  of  Iht 
^orld.  If »  however,  its  efiTect  would  be  to  give  the  United  Stftlea  a 
position  that  might  enable  her  t<)  intercede  with  special  pi^ospect  of 
€uco6Ba  between  these  great  Powers,  to  both  of  which  ahe  is  tetttid  bf 
peculiar  ties,  it  would  constitute,  instead  of  an  objection,  a  mosl 
potent  reason  for  the  establishment  of  such  an  understand  iog  m  is 
now  contemplated. 

It  will,  thereforei  be  seen  that  the  field  of  co-operation  between  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Powers  for  the  world*s  benefit  and  mutual  cctntnei-dal 
advantage  is  a  very  large  one,  which,  if  fairly  covered  by  wise 
benignant  provisions,  not  too  restrictive  in  character,  will 
the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  the  efficient  and  unquestioned  guarani 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  world  during  the  greater  part  of 
twentieth  century,  with  every  prospect  that  it  wUl  lead  to  the  eaUb- 
lisfament  of  international  tribunals  which  may  make  warfare  no  longer 
the  chief  business  of  government, 
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authorship. 

It  it  devoted  to  Imafno^L  ire  Nt 

the  literature  of  inlormation  u^Bff^ 

liieraiure  of  the  scTencet^ihc  ...,,  ^i,c  inrtia- 
trtes.  and  the  home  and  famity. 

C«rr«ti  l«lltr»tMr«  draws  from  alt  mumWk, 
ephemera)  and  uaadard.  home  and  loreiA, 
not  overlooking  that  unceasing  f>t^oct  of  ilv 
daily  preM,  which  ii  an  imporrAiipt  vo4Cf  ^  mt 
times,  and  which,  when  culled  from  the  mam 
ot  ephccnerai  matter  accompanytnj^  l(«|aili|r 
deceives  a  medium  of  public  preaeetxioii,  Icb 
tiffliied  and  less  perishable  ihao  the  daily  licw»- 
paper. 

That  it  wtaat  Cvrreat  Lli«rmtftf«  ts  do^wi 
to  do.    Subscribe  to  it— fS  a  |«*r. 

Carnal  Lltaratar^.  now  m  lia  91^  fttt^ 
should  be  00  ttety  lucraiy  lAblc^  We  to 
send  a  •ample  copy  to  any  addrcs  %i  %hm  mk 
Tertisement  is  meniioned,  Utberwue  cttdtfl 
t5  oenu  for  the  curreat  t»umber. 
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SCHOOLS, 


Caufoknta,  BSRKSLaV. 

MiM  Umtti*a  AehtHft  /or  Oitf*.     Sp«c 

health  of  fi\r\i.       Gymnasium  and    oiitidc_ 
Cheerful  family  life,    CertiJfic«teadntts  to  t?a 
of  California  aad  Vasaar  Colleice. 


iLLtMots,  Cuic^co.  1060  N.  HalMcd  Street, 

Th«  MctJvnnleh  Th0ot4>ifU^i  hrmimtmy  a 
Thtjndajr,  Sept.  ^4,      Term   contfnuet.   fteren 
Nine      instructors.         Fioe    equipoicnt      mnA     -,t-m- 
accom  mod  ations     For  Catalog  ue  &d  d  rf*st  **  Ftettt^ 


I  M.I  KOI s,  U^raa  Altok, 

ShHrUr^   Vll^^,      (Founded    In 
Oldest  Concffe  In  the  West.      D^i'">^''-' 
hlgb  standard  of  tcholarshjp. 
laboratories,      Ai'stin  K   oa  Be 


la^.l 


MiCHiCAN«  Olivbt. 

iMimmi  tMl^^a.    For  both  seccau    Thf  «e  w, 

courses.    Normal  and  preparatory  deparlSkedfii. 
coniervatory  of  music .    For  cattiopitta  %^An:*i% 


I A  lumfma  of  Ualtenity  < 

NaW  jRltSVY,  NtrW  BKLW^WKIt,  ' 

Chmreh,   <  Founded  1 1 8*  )    Fi»*  prof« 

furnished  rooma,  fuel,  liifht,  use  of  i     

library  U 3 ■«»  *»^**>  i^^     Open  to  «t«dei«ia 
denomination.    Address. 

Rav.J.F.SaAat^j 
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A  Practical 

Business-like 

Typewriter. 

Tho  wri  tlDK  13  alwayfl 

ment  pt'rfert,  has  iho 
uqIvpi^aI  ke^ boa riL  anil  Via  duriibiJiity  docs 
,  away  entirely  ^viih  iboeiepeDfteof  reinsir^ond 
f  ad  J  i4!*t  I  ri  e  ut  nec^esksary  w  \  \  li  oi  h  e  r  iti  a  r  L  i  d  es* 
Made  by  »  rt-liable  fout'ern  wiikb  aKart*  Us 
ppoflta  with  the  purchuscrf  and  employ  ins  ^o 
mtddjf men,  t  bereb jr  n^akinR  it  pofrsi  hits  tGt  lu'lk 
this  bii^b^f^r^ile  tn^writer  for  only  S60* 


WELLINGTON 
Typewkiter  No.  2.1 


TO  COrfYlNCE  YOU  wooffcrtoKQd 

n  macliine  on  ten  day  a'  trial  ^  pit  yiiig^  ex^ 
pres^ijigt-  both  ways  and  rcfnndluR  your 
money  ir  after  uMns  It  the  WfillitigtQti  No.  2 
in  not  fnund  sititJsfartrtry  mevery  particular. 
We  mean  what  w©  Bay* 
IT  COSTS  NOTHINQ 
TO  THY  IT. 
Deicrifiliirtt  Citalog  Fr«e^ 

TheWflliamiMf^Xo. 

n  >i  No.  3S,  Ltd. 
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Workers 


Can  greatly  facjiitaic  iheir  labors  by 
,  employing  a  Typewriter.  We  have  b^en 
>  csiablishcd    since    i83r,  and  as   we    sell    all 

make^J,   this  lung;  experience  enables  us  to  i 

I  advise  you  which   machine  to  buy    without  , 

bus.  I 

Standard   Typewriters,  §20  to  $40,  guar- 
anteed*     shipped    subjcci    to    examination. 
Machines  Bought,    Exchanfjed   and  Ri-nted; 
Desks  and  Supplies  at  Wholesale  Prices, 
CorresponcJcnce  solicited,     Addres*;, 

Consolidated  Typewriter  Exchange, 

34]  BROAI>WAY,  New  VaRIC, 

Teiephonci   Bafl9  CoifrtAMCT. 
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TTPEWRITER  ^ 

Tit  CanuiLercial  TiafU* 

is  more  tbac  %  f  tw  ntAchinCf  u  tt  eiccls  jui^  Q 
mai^hiciea  «Dd  id  Iwcx  all  of  ibcm  iiotablned. 
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'^  A  more  burning  question  at  this  moment  than  imperiaUsm 
on  the  fortunes  af  English  liberalism^  is  the  crisis  aroused  by 
the  Romanizing  influences  in  the  Church  of  England/' — Special 
cable  correspondence  of  the  New  Ycrk  Evening  P^si, 

Thi  **Iiafr]€M**  CUnrr  nf  this  Chareli  and  Realm,    By  Sm  GiQitroi  AAiiiia, 

Bart,  xWineUentk  Centwry,  AprlL 
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Ritsaltiin  aa4  UlatftAhlithnilUlt*,     By   okuki>i:  n,  £..  Kt  Siixi^  .yituutnin  imiury^ 
February* 

CereraealiHim  ve.  KxperinealaJ  Reliffen.    By  J.  Guinxkss  Roquu,  O.D,,  C^n**^ 

(imp»rary  Rniiw,   February, 

8«ief rdoialisai.    By  PaAKcts  Piax.  C^numpt^rmwy  ^m/w,  Jaottary. 

An  Af  BMlle  ott  the  Chnreh  ^nesllea.     IVatminsUr  Hn^ww,  January 

The  Arehhffthep**  Charf ».    The  Doctrine  of  ibc  Lord's  Supper,    By  Prolc^sor  Jaik^ 
Due,  C4HUmp0tftfy  fCnirm,  Dectmber. 

beat  the  Chnreh  af  Eaftmid  teieh  anyihliif  f    By  W,  U.  Mali^ocx,  NimUfimth 

C£HiMfy,  December. 

CenfeitUn^    By  the  Hoc*  Mrs,  Chapman,  NimUmth  Omfufy^  Pecember. 

Whll    !•    Rltaallsa.     By   the   Right   Ret.    Biswop   Bj^ery.    C^miemfomry  liivigw, 
No  re  en  be  r. 

Charvh  llaftooe.    l^y  J,  Horace  Roiini>»  C^nUmporary  Rtvitw^  NDvember. 

A  Plea  ror  a  Free  Chnreh  of  Cof  Und*     By  Dtrntxr  s.  A.  Crosby,  Wtttmimttf 

Mivifw,  December- 

The  Rllaallst  Caasi^traeT*    By  Lady  WiMBORftie.  mmUinih  dmhtry^  October* 

The    0a»fers  of  Rllaalleai.    By  Giuvanbt]  Dai*la  Vkccmi^   WntmintUr  Jtmew^ 

Septembcr- 

AfiatleUeal  Snceenleo.   By  Vxrnon  HAJtTLRn.  Tutor  of  Mantfield  College,  Oiford  ; 

and  A.  J    Cakiyli,  CbapUiu  and  Tutor  of  Univenliy  College,  Oxford.   C^nifm- 
p^rary  Rimeto,  Atiguit.  | 

Is  the  Bvaa^lleaalia  Heellataf f    By  Rpv    '    r --....  o...^.    nr       .^ttm-. 

p^mry  Rff4*w^  June, 

The  Celhellclsai  of  the  BrUtth  Army.    B>  C^pL  pmur  Tksvok,  Xin^ttrmih 

CfmiMwy,  Juac. 
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